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PROTECTION  OF  WORKMEN  IN  THEIR  EMPLOYMENT. 

BY   STEPHEN   D.  FESSENDEN,  A.  B.,  LL.  M. 

INTRODUCTION. 

To  those  classes  in  the  community  the  individual  members  of  which 
depend  for  their  existence  upon  the  earnings  from  their  labor,  pemia- 
nency  of  employment  is  undoubtedly  the  great  desideratum.  Receiv- 
ing as  a  rule  a  fair  daily,  weekly,  or  monthly  i*ate  of  |)ay,  the  continued, 
unbroken  receipt  of  the  same  throughout  the  year  would  usually  assure 
the  wage-earner  of  at  least  a  modei*ate  living  for  himself  and  family, 
ilany  causes,  however,  conspire  to  prevent  this  permanency,  and  it  is 
undoubtedly  the  general  rule  that  some  portion  of  the  year,  large  or 
small,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  passed  by  the  average  workman  out  of 
employment.  This  is  true  not  only  of  the  unskilled  day  laborer,  but 
also  of  the  skilled  workman,  the  mechanic,  etc.  Among  the  various 
causes  of  this  condition  may  be  mentioned  failure  of  work  caused  by 
business  depression,  either  general  or  local,  the  supply  of  laborers  of 
a  certain  class  or  classes  exceeding  the  demand  for  their  services,  and 
the  introduction  of  new  and  improved  machinerj^,  producing  at  least 
a  temporary  falling  off  in  the  demand  for  labor. 

Such  causes  as  the  above,  more  of  which  could  be  specifically  men- 
tioned, arising  from  the  economic  condition  of  a  country,  or  perhaps 
of  the  civilized  world,  are  hardly  capable  of  amelioration  by  the  efforts 
of  the  legislator  or  of  the  civil  authorities  of  any  community  in  any 
broad  and  general  way. 

There  are,  however,  causes  at  work  which  prevent  men,  able  and 
willing  to  work,  from  obtaining  employment  or  from  retaining  employ- 
ment, which  are  not  directly  affected  or  caused  by  the  great  economic 
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principles  underlying  our  civilization,  such  as  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand,  but  arise  from  the  acts  of  individuals,  or  aggregations  of 
individuals,  acting  with  more  or  less  deliberate  intent  to  produce  the 
effect  mentioned — loss  of  employment. 

Such  causes  are,  on  .the  one  hand,  the  action  taken  b}"  employers  of 
labor  in  discharging  individual  workmen  for  exercising  civil  or  politi- 
cal rights  contrary  to  the  desire  of  the  emplo^^er;  in  '"blacklisting" 
employees  who  have  left  their  service,  thus  almost  inevitably  prevent- 
ing them  from  obtaining  new  employment;  in  ''locking  out''  the 
employees  in  case  of  a  threatened  strike  or  a  dispute  arising  between 
employer  and  employee,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  action  taken  by 
employees  in  attempting  to  limit  the  number  of  workmen  in  certain 
trades  by  preventing  the  taking  of  apprentices  therein  by  the  employers; 
in  attempting,  in  the  case  of  strikes,  by  persuasion,  intimidation,  and 
even  by  force,  to  prevent  new  men  from  being  employcid  by  or  con- 
tinuing in  the  employ  of  the  employer,  and  in  attempting  to  cause  the 
discharge  of  laborers  not  belonging  to  labor  unions  or  organizations. 

In  such  cases,  more  of  which  might  easily  l3e  enumerated,  it  is 
neither  at  all  times  necessary,  nor  is  it  expedient,  to  allow  affairs  to 
work  themselves  out  to  a  conclusion  with  no  effort  being  made  to  set- 
tle them  on  a  reasonable  and  just  basis  and  to  obtain  for  the  laborer 
that  opportunity  to  work  which  he  is  desirous  of  obtaining.  The 
quality  of  selfishness  so  predominates  in  human  nature  that  power, 
rather  than  strict  right  and  justice,  is  apt  to  be  the  controlling  force 
in  the  settlement  of  such  matters,  if  they  are  left  to  settle  themselves 
as  between  the  parties  immediately  in  interest,  and,  therefore,  inter- 
ference by  legal  authorities  seems  often  not  only  proper  but  necessary. 

The  ways  and  means  in  and  by  which  the  Federal  and  State  authori- 
ties may  interfere  for  the  protection  of  employees  who  are  ready  and 
willing  to  work,  but  are  kept  from  so  doing  by  means  more  or  less 
removed  from  their  own  control,  are  not  perhaps  so  generally  under- 
stood, even  in  this  country,  as  it  is  expedient  that  they  should  be,  and 
an  attempt  will  be  made,  in  continuing,  to  describe  and  explain  the 
more  important  powers  which  may  be  legally  exercised  in  this  direction 
by  such  authorities,  and  also  to  point  out,  more  or  less  in  detail,  the 
particular  abuses  against  which  such  action  may  be  directed. 

POSSIBLE  OFFICIAL  ACTION. 

It  may  be  stated  as  a  general  proposition  that  all  measures  that  have 
been  taken  in  the  past  or  that  may  be  taken  in  the  future  by  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  authorities  to  protect  employees  from  practices  tending 
to  prevent  them  from  obtaining  or  retaining  employment  may  be 
resolved  into  two  classes,  viz: 

1.  The  enactment  of  statutes  by  the  Federal  Congress  and  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  States  directed  against  such  practices;  and 
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2.  Action  taken  by  the  executive  and  judicial  officers  of  the  States, 
under  authoritj^  derived  from  8uch  statutes  or  from  the  common  law, 
for  the  purpo.se  of  enforcing  the  provisions  of  the  same  or  causing  the 
penalties  provided  for  the  violation  of  such  provisions  to  be  enforced. 

STATUTE  LAW. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  first  class  the  statutes  may  he  cdn^idored 
a^  being  of  three  kinds,  those  that  are  aimed  at  practices  or  deeds  of 
the  employers  of  labor,  those  directed  against  the  deeds  of  employees, 
and  those  providing  for  action  to  be  taken  by  third  parties.  While 
the  above  is  true  as  a  general  proposition,  yet  many  of  these  statutes, 
notably  those  aimed  at  the  punishment  of  conspiracy  and  the  preven- 
tion of  intimidation,  coercion,  boycotting,  and  blacklisting,  either  in 
their  terms  apply  to  the  acts  both  of  the  employers  and  employees  or 
else  are  couched  in  such  general  language  as  to  be  fairly  construed  so 
to  apply,  and  even  those  which  provide  for  action  to  be  taken  by  third 
parties,  such  as  the  laws  providing  for  arbitration,  etc.,  usually  contain, 
also,  provisions  regulating  the  action  of  the  parties  in  interest — the 
employer  and  employees.  For  this  reason  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  separate  entirely  these  different  kinds  of  statutes,  and  in  what  follows 
they  will  be  treated  of  largely  in  a  mass. 

Many  of  the  actions  of  both  emplo^'ers  and  emplo3'ees,  at  which  these 
statutes  are  directed,  arise  or  grow  out  of  labor  disputes  and  their 
frequent  consequences,  strikes,  lockouts,  etc. 

CGlOCGir  ULW— BULCSXISTIKG— BOTCOTTIK6— liABOB 
COMBINATIOirS. 

The  prevention  of  employees  from  obtaining  employment  in  suih 
cases  SLS  above  is  usually  brought  about  either  from  the  action  of  the 
employer  in  **" blacklisting"  the  workmen  who  have  been  engaged  in 
a  strike,  etc.,  or  in  the  action  of  the  workmen,  after  they  have  left 
work,  in  attempting  to  prevent  the  employment  of  new  men  as  a 
means  of  compelling  the  employer  to  yield  to  their  demand. 

Blacklisting,  as  the  term  is  generally  used,  may  be  defined  as  the 
making  by  the  employers  of  lists  of  names  of  employees  against 
whom  they  have  complainti^,  and  the  exchanging  of  said  lists  among 
theuiselves  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  such  employees  from  obtain- 
ing new  employment.  Another  form  of  blacklisting  is  that  done  by 
employees,  or  assoc^iations  of  employees,  in  making  and  circulating 
lists  of  Donunion  men  and  warning  union  men  not  to  work  where  they 
are  employed. 

It  is  doubtful  if  under  the  common  law  criminal  responsibility  could 
be  fixed  in  cases  of  blacklisting,  though  technically,  perhaps,  such  a 
practice  might  be  held  to  be  an  unlawful  combination  or  conspiracy. 
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It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  no  action  could  be  taken  in  such  cases  by 
State  authorities  in  the  absence  of  definite  statutes  making  blacklisting 
a  criminal  offense. 

Under  the  common  law  it  is  held,  generally,  that  workmen  have  the 
right  to  strike  and  leave  work,  either  singly  or  in  combination,  at  any 
time;  that  they  may  organize  to  improve  their  condition  and  to  gain 
their  ends;  and  that  they  may  use  peaceful  means,  persuasion,  etc.,  to 
induce  other  workmen  either  to  strike  and  leave  their  employment  or 
to  refmin  from  accepting  employment  with  an  emplo^^er  against 
whom  a  strike  ha«  been  declared,  but  that  in  order  to  make  such 
strike  effective  they  must  not  use  unlawful  means,  such  as  intimida- 
tion, force,  coercion,  etc.,  and  the  use  of  such  unlawful  means  will 
render  those  engaged  in  the  strike  guilty  of  conspii'acy.  No  State  has 
passed  a  statute  even  attempting  to  change  the  above-stated  principle, 
and  Pennsylvania  has  reaffirmed  the  same  by  practically  restating  it 
in  a  statute  which  is  to  be  found  on  page  484  of  Brightl^^'s  Pur  don's 
Digest,  edition  of  1895,  and  which  reads  as  follows: 

Section  72.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  laborer  or  laborers,  working- 
man  or  workingmen,  journeyman  or  journeymen,  acting  either  as  indi- 
viduals or  as  the  member  of  any  club,  socict}'^,  or  association,  to  refuse 
to  work  or  labor  for  any  person  or  persons,  whenever,  in  his,  her,  or 
their  opinion,  the  wages  paid  are  insufficient,  or  the  treatment  of  such 
laborer  or  laborers,  workingman  or  workingmen,  journeyman  or 
journeymen,  by  his,  her,  or  their  employer  is  brutal  or  offensive,  or 
the  continued  labor  bj^  such  laborer  or  laborers,  workingman  or  work- 
ingmen, journeyman  or  journe^^men,  would  be  contrary  to  the  rules, 
regulations  or  by-laws  of  any  club,  society,  or  organization  to  which 
he,  she,  or  they  might  belong,  without  subjecting  any  person  or  persons 
so  refusing  to  wort  or  labor  to  prosecution  or  indictment  for  conspir- 
acy under  the  criminal  laws  of  this  Commonwealth:  Provided^  That 
this  act  shall  not  be  held  to  apph^  to  the  member  or  members  of  any 
club,  society,  or  organization,  the  constitution,  by-laws,  rules,  and  reg- 
ulations of  which  are  not  in  strict  conformity  to  the  constitution  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  and  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States: 
Provid^d^  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  prevent  the  prosecution 
and  punishment,  under  existing  laws,  of  an}-^  person  or  persons  who 
shall,  in  any  way,  hinder  persons  who  desire  to  labor  for  their  em- 
ployers from  so  doing,  or  other  persons  from 'being  employed  as 
laborers. 

Sec.  73.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  employees,  acting  either  as  indi- 
viduals or  collectively,  or  as  the  members  of  anj^  club,  assembly,  asso- 
ciation, or  organization,  to  refuse  to  work  or  labor  for  any  person, 
persons,  corporation,  or  corporations,  whenever  in  his,  her,  or  their 
opinion  the  wages  paid  are  insufficient,  or  his,  her,  or  their  treatment 
is  offensive  or  unjust,  or  whenever  the  continued  labor  or  work  by  him, 
her,  or  them  would  be  contrary  to  the  constitution,  rules,  regulations, 
by-laws,  resolution,  or  resolutions  of  any  club,  assembly,  association, 
organization,  or  meeting  of  which  he,  she,  or  they  may  be  a  member  or 
may  have  attended,  and  as  such  individuals  or  members  or  as  having 
attended  any  meeting,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  him,  her,  or  them  to 
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devise  and  adopt  ways  and  means  to  make  such  rules,  regulations,  }\v- 
laws,  resolution,  or  resolutions  effective,  without  subjecting  them  to 
indictment  for  conspii'acy  at  common  law  or  under  the  criminal  laws 
for  this  Commonwealth: 

Prt/vidrd^  iirst^  That  this  act  shall  not  be  held  to  apply  to  the  mem- 
ber or  members  of  any  club,  assembly,  association,  organization,  or 
meeting,  the  constitution,  rules,  regulations,  by-laws,  resolution,  or 
resolutions  of  which  are  not  in  conformity  with  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  to  the  constitution  of  this  Commonwealth: 

Proind^d^  second^  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  prevent  the 
prosecution  and  punishment,  under  any  law,  other  than  tnat  of  con- 
spira<*y,  of  any  person  or  persons  who  shall,  by  the  use  of  force, 
threats,  or  menace  of  harm  to  person  or  property,  hinder  or  attempt 
to  hinder  any  person  or  persons  who  may  desire  to  labor  or  work  for 
2LTi\  employer  from  so  doing  for  such  wages  and  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he,  she,  or  they  may  deem  proper: 

And  provided^  thlrd^  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  prevent 
the  prosecution  and  punishment  of  any  persons  conspiring  to  commit 
a  felony. 

The  State  of  Texas,  in  chapter  153  of  the  acts  of  1899,  has  recently 
passed  the  following  law,  somewhat  similar  in  principle  to  that  of 
Pennsylvania,  above; 

Section  1.  From  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  any  and  all  persons  engaged  in  any  kind  of  work  or  labor,  manual 
or  mental,  or  both,  to  associate  together  and  form  trade  unions  and 
other  organizations  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  themselves  in  their 
personal  work,  personal  labor,  and  personal  service,  in  their  respective 
pursuits  and  employments. 

Sec.  2.  And  it  shall  not  be  held  unlawful  for  any  member  or 
members  of  such  trade  unions  or  other  organization  or  association, 
or  any  other  person,  to  induce  or  attempt  to  induce  by  peaceable  and 
lawful  means,  anv  person  to  accept  any  particular  employment,  or 
quit  or  relinquish  any  particular  employment  in  which  such  person 
may  then  be  engaged,  or  to  enter  any  pursuit,  or  ref  ase  to  enter  any 
pursuit,  or  quit  or  relinquish  any  pursuit  in  which  such  person  may 
then  be  engaged:  Provided^  That  such  member  or  members  shall  not 
have  the  right  to  invade  or  trespass  upon  the  premises  of  another 
without  the  consent  of  the  owner  thereof. 

Sec.  3.  But  the  foregoing  sections  shall  not  be  held  to  apply  to  any 
combination  or  combinations,  association  or  associations  or  capital,  or 
capital  and  persons,  natural  or  artificial,  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
limiting  the  production  or  consumption  of  labor's  products,  or  for  any 
other  purpose  in  restraint  of  trade:  Provided^  That  nothing  herein 
contained  shall  be  held  to  interfere  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
private  contract  with  regard  to  the  time  of  service,  or  other  stipula- 
tions between  employers  and  employees:  Provided^  further^  That  noth- 
ing herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  repeal,  affect,  or  diminish 
the  force  and  effect  of  any  statute  now  existing  on  the  subject  of 
trusts,  conspiracies  against  trade,  pools,  and  monopolies. 

A  number  of  other  States  have  passed  laws  more  or  less  resembling 
those  of  Pennsylvania  and  Texas.     They  are  Colorado,  Maryland, 
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Michig«an,  Minnesota,  Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Jei-sev,  New  York, 
North  Dakota,  West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin.  These  laws  differ  in 
their  wording,  but  are  ail  to  the  general  effect  that  combinations  of 
.workingmen,  formed  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  increase  of  wages, 
etc.,  are  not  of  themselves  unlawful.  The  Colorado  statute,  to  be 
found  in  the  Annotated  Statutes  of  1891,  reads  as  follows: 

Section  1295.  It  shall  not  be  unlawful  for  an}^  two  or  more  persons 
to  unite,  or  combine,  or  agree  in  any  manner  to  advise  or  encourage, 
by  peaceable  means,  any  pereon  or  persons  to  enter  into  any  combi- 
nation in  relation  to  entering  into  or  remaining  in  the  employment  of 
any  person,  persons,  or  coi-poration,  or  in  relation  to  the  amount  of 
wages  or  compensation  to  be  paid  for  labor,  or  for  the  pui-pose  of 
regulating  the  hours  of  labor,  or  for  the  procuring  of  fair  and  just 
treatment  from  employers,  or  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  and  protecting 
their  welfare  and  interests  in  anv  other  manner  not  in  violation  of  the 
constitution  of  this  State  or  the  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof:  l^ro- 
vhled^  That  this  act  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  permit  two  or  more 
persons,  by  threats  of  either  bodily  or  financial  injury,  or  by  any  dis- 
play of  force,  to  prevent  or  intimidate  any  other  person  from  cx)ntin- 
uing  in  such  employment  as  he  may  see  fit,  or  to  boycott  or  intimidate 
any  employer  oi  labor. 

The  Maryland  statute,  being  part  of  article  27  of  the  Code  of  Public 
General  Laws  of  1888,  is  in  the  following  language: 

Section  31.  An  agreement  or  combination,  by  two  or  more  persons, 
to  do,  or  procure  to  be  done,  any  act  in  contemplation  or  furtherance 
of  a  trade  dispute  between  employei-s  and  workmen  shall  not  be  indict- 
able as  a  conspiracy,  if  such  act,  committed  by  one  person,  would  not 
be  punishable  as  an  offense;  nothing  in  this  section  shall  affect  the  law 
relating  to  riot,  unlawful  assembly,  breach  of  the  peace,  or  any  offense 
against  any  person  or  against  property. 

The  statutes  of  Minnesota,  New  erersey.  New  York,  and  North 
Dakota  are  substantially  like  that  of  Maryland,  above  (see  pages  19, 
20,  and  21),  while  the  statute  of  *\Vest  Virginia,  to  be  found  in  section 
14  on  page  997  of  the  Code  of  1891,  is  confined  m  its  application  to 
the  case  of  mine  employees,  and  reads  as  follows: 

Section  14.  *  *  *  Nor  shall  any  person  or  persons,  or  combina- 
tion of  persons,  by  force,  threati^,  menace,  or  intimidation  of  any  kind, 
prevent  or  attempt  to  prevent  ixova  working  in  or  about  any  mine  any 
person  or  persons  who  have  the  lawful  ri^ht  to  work  in  or  about  the 
same,  and  who  desire  so  to  work;  but  this  provision  shall  not  be  so 
construed  as  to  prevent  any  two  or  more  persons  from  associating 
themselves  together  under  the  name  of  Knights  of  Labor,  or  any  other 
name  they  may  desire,  for  any  lawful  purpose,  or  from  using  moral 
suasion  or  lawful  argument  to  induce  any  one  not  to  work  in  and 
about  any  mine. 

The  statutes  of  the  States  of  Michigan,  Montana,  Nebraska,  ana 
Wisconsin  are  simply  declarations  to  the  effect  that  the  provisions  of 
their  antitrust  act«  do  not  apply  to  combinations  of   laborers,  etc. 
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That  of  Montana,  section  325  of  its  Penal  Code,  is  given  below  as  a 
sample: 

Section  325.  The  provisions  of  this  chapter  do  not  apply  to  any 
arrangement,  agreement,  or  combination  between  laborers  made  with 
the  object  of  lessening  the  number  of  hours  of  labor,  or  increasing 
wages,  nor  to  persons  engaged  in  horticulture  or  agriculture,  with  a 
view  of  enhancing  the  price  of  their  products. 

The  courts  of  the  States  of  New  Jerse^^  and  New  York,  whose  stat- 
utes, alxjve  mentioned,  declare  in  the  one  case  that  certain  peaceful 
acts  done  to  deter  laborers  from  working  are  not  unlawful,  and  in  the 
other  case  that  such  acts  are  not  conspiracy',  have  held  in  opposition  to 
the  courts  of  Penns3'lvania  that  a  court  of  equity  will  not  interfere  by 
injunction  to  restrain  strikers  from  committing  such  acts  in  the  absence 
of  evidence  that  violence,  force,  intimidation,  or  coercion  are  intended. 
In  all  the  other  States  the  common-law  rule,  as  given  above,  is  followed. 

An  organized  attempt  by  employees  to  coerce  an  employer  into  com- 
pliance with  some  demand  bj"  combining  to  abstain  from  working  for 
him  or  by  compelling  others  to  so  abstain  or  to  refrain  from  having 
any  business  relations  with  him  has  been  called  a  ''boycott,"  and  it  is 
of  this  boycott  that  it  is  usual  to  speak.  A  boycott  may,  however,  and 
frequently  has  been,  imposed  b}-  employers  upon  some  other  employer 
of  labor  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  him  out  of  business  or  to  coerce 
him  into  complying  with  some  demand.  It  may  be  said  here  that  all 
law  in  this  country,  l>oth  common  and  statute,  which  relates  to  the  sub- 
je<t  of  blacklisting  and  boycotting  applies  to  all  varieties  of  these 
offenses. 

An  effective  boycott  is  probably  always  illegal  under  the  common 
law,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  necessarj'  means  used  to  make  it  effec- 
tive, viz,  force,  violence,  intimidation,  etc. 

LEGISLATIVE  ACTION. 

BULCKLISTING. 

Although  numerous  decisions  of  the  courts,  both  State  and  Federal, 
have  invariably  held  that  the  use  of  intimidation,  etc.,  is  illegal  under 
the  common  law,  yet  many  of  the  States  have  enacted  statutes  aimed  at 
the  suppression  of  such  practices  which  either  directly  or  in  effect  for- 
bid the  use  of  the  "blacklist"  or  "boycott,"  of  intimidation,  coercion, > 
force,  etc.,  bj'  either  the  employer  or  employee.  A  large  number  of 
States  and  one  Territory  have  statutes  which,  in  terms,  forbid  the 
practice  of  blacklisting.  They  are  Alabama,  Colorado,  Connecticut, 
Florida,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Mon- 
tana, Nevada,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Utah,  Virginia,  and  Wiscon- 
sin. These  statutes  are  worded  quite  differently,  but  all  alike  tend  to 
one  end,  the  declaring  the  blacklist  to  be  unlawful,  and  providing  a 
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penalty  for  the  use  of  the  same.  The  statutes  of  all  the  States  appear- 
ing in  the  above  list,  except  Florida,  Georgia,  and  Virginia,  affect  all 
classes  of  employers  and,  genei'ally  speaking,  forbid  the  use  of  the 
blacklist  by  ''any  person."  Those  of  Florida  and  Georgia  apply  to 
corporations  only,  and  that  of  Virginia  provides  a  penalty  for  any 
^'corporation,  manufacturer,  or  manufacturing  company"  using  the 
blacklist.  In  the  statutes  of  Illinois  and  Minnesota  it  is  the  conspii'acy 
or  combination  of  two  or  more  persons  to  use  the  blacklist  that  is 
declared  unlawful.  The  Alabama  statute,  being  section  3763  of  the 
Code  of  Alabama  of  1886,  as  amended  by  act  No.  321,  acts  of  1894-95, 
reads  as  follows: 

Section  3763  (as  amended  by  act  No.  321,  acts  of  189tlr-95).  Any 
person  who,  by  threats  of  violence  to  person  or  property,  prevents  or 
seeks  to  prevent  another  from  doing  work  or  furnishing  materials  for 
or  to  any  person  engaged  in  any  lawful  business  or  who  disturbs,  inter- 
feres with  or  who  shall  prevent  or  attempt  to  i)revent  any  discharged 
employee  b}^  printing  or  writing  any  list  containing  the  name  of  any 
employee  so  discharged  or  who  snail  make  any  sign  or  token,  character 
or  figure,  indicating  that  any  discharged  employee  is  upon  any  list  so 
printed  or  written  or  in  any  other  manner  prevents  or  attempts  to 
prevent  the  peaceful  exercise  of  any  lawful  industry,  business  or  call- 
ing by  any  other  person,  must,  on  conviction,  be  fined  not  less  than  ten 
nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  and  may  also  be  imprisoned  in  the 
count}^  jail  or  sentenced  to  hard  labor  for  not  more  than  twelve  months. 

The  statute  of  Colorado,  which  comprises  two  sections  of  chapter  15 
of  the  Annotated  Statutes  of  1891,  is  given  below: 

Section  239.  No  corporation,  company,  or  individual  shall  blacklist 
or  publish,  or  cause  to  be  blacklisted  or  published,  any  employee, 
mecnanic,  or  laborer  discharged  by  such  corporation,  company,  or 
individual,  with  the  intent  and  for  the  purpose  of  preventm^  such 
employee,  mechanic,  or  laborer  from  engaging  in  or  securing  similar  or 
other  employment  from  any  other  corporation,  company,  or  individual. 

Sec.  240.  If  any  oflicer  or  agent  of  any  corporation,  company,  or 
individual,  or  other  person,  shall  blacklist,  or  publish,  or  cause  to  be 
blacklisted  or  published,  any  employee,  mechanic,  or  laborer  discharged 
by  such  corporation,  company,  or  inaividual,  with  the  intent  and  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  such  employee,  mechanic,  or  laborer  from 
engaging  in  or  securing  similar  or  other  employment  from  any  other 
corporation,  company,  or  individual,  or  shall  in  any  manner  conspire 
or  contrive,  by  correspondence  or  otherwise,  to  prevent  such  discharged 
employee  from  securing  employment,  he  snail  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  not  less  than 
fifty  (50)  nor  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  (250)  dollars,  or  be 
imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  not  less  than  thirty  nor  more  than  ninety 
days,  or  both. 

Although,  as  has  before  been  noted,  this  statute  seems  to  include 
within  its  prohibition  all  classes  of  employers,  yet  the  legislature  of 
Colorado  seems  to  have  considered  it  necessaiy  to  enact  another  law, 
which,  while  still  general  in  its  application  to  employers,  yet  places 
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emphasis  upon  railroad  and  telegraph  companies  in  connection  with 
such  prohibition.  Said  statute,  being  part  of  chapter  31  of  the  acts  of 
1897,  is  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Any  railroad  or  telegraph  company,  or  any  officer,  agent, 
or  employee  of  any  railroad  or  telegraph  company,  or  any  other  com- 
pany, corporation,  or  individual  doing  business  within  the  State  of 
Colorado,  shall  not  issue,  circulate,  or  publish,  or  cause  to  be  issued, 
circulated,  or  published,  any  blacklist,  circular,  or  other  statement 
reg^arding  any  person  or  persons  who  may  have  been  in  the  employ  of 
any  of  the  above-mentioned  railroads,  telegraph  or  other  companies, 
corporations,  or  individuals,  which  will  deprive  said  person  or  persons 
of  or  in  any  way  prevent  them  from  obtaining  employment. 

Sec.  2.  Any  dismissed  employee  shall  on  demand  be  furnished  by 
the  aforesaid  employer  of  said  dismissed  employee  specific  reasons  in 
writing  for  said  dismissal:  Provided^  That  no  person  or  corporation 
shall  be  held  liable  either  civilly  or  criminally  for  any  such  reasons  so 
given  upon  such  request. 

Sec.  4.  Any  violation  of  this  act  shall  be  a  misdemeanor  and  pun- 
ishable by  fine  of  not  less  than  five  hundred  (500)  dollars  nor  more 
than  one  thousand  (1,000)  dollars,  or  imprisonment  not  less  than  sixty 
(60)  days  nor  more  than  one  year,  or  both  fine  and  imprisonment,  at  the 
dLscretion  of  the  court. 

The  second  section  of  this  act  contains  a  provision  designed  to  pre- 
vent the  making  by  the  employer  of  untruthful  statements  to  ^hird 
parties  as  to  the  cause  of  the  discharge  of  the  employee.  A  similar 
provision  is  found  in  the  statutes  of  several  of  the  other  States  in  the 
above  list,  and  in  one  case  at  least — that  of  Georgia — it  has  been  declared 
unconstitutional,  as  will  appear  below.  The  law  of  Connecticut,  but 
recentl}'  passed,  is  to  be  found  in  chapter  184,  acts  of  1897,  in  the  fol- 
lowing language: 

Every  employer  who  shall  blacklist  an  employee  with  intent  to  pre- 
vent such  employee  from  procuring  other  employment  shall,  upon 
con\action,  be  fined  not  more  than  two  hundred  dollars. 

The  statute  of  Florida,  chapter  4207,  acts  of  1893,  and  that  of 
Georgia,  act  No.  290,  acts  of  1890-91,  page  183,  are  practically  iden- 
tical, and  that  of  Georgia  only  is  given  here: 

Section  1.  If  any  railroad  corporation  or  company  or  other  corpo- 
ration doing  business  in  this  State,  or  any  agent  or  employer  of  any 
such  company  or  corporation,  after  having  discharged  any  emplo3'ee 
from  the  service  of  any  such  company  or  corporation,  shall  prevent  or 
attempt  to  prevent  by  word,  writing,  sign,  or  other  means,  directly 
or  indirectly,  such  discharged  employee  from  obtaining  employment 
with  any  other  person,  company,  or  corporation,  such  person,  agent, 
employer,  company,  or  corporation  shall  be  ^ilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  snail  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars 
nor  less  than  one  hundred  dollars,  and  such  person,  agent,  employer, 
company,  or  corporation  shall  be  liable  in  penal  damages  to  such 
discharged  person,  to  be  recovered  by  civil  action;  but  this  section 
shall  not  be  construed  as  prohibiting  any  person,  agent,  employer, 
company,  or  corporation  from  giving  in  writing  any  other  pqr^<^^^om- 
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pany,  or  corporation  to  whom  such  discharged  person  has  applied  for 
employment  a  truthful  statement  of  the  reasons  of  such  dischai'ge, 
and  shall  furnish  to  such  discharged  employee  on  his  application,  to 
such  address  as  ma}^  be  given  by  such  discharged  employee,  within  ten 
dsiys  of  such  application  made  as  aforesaid,  a  true  copy  of  any  such 
written  statement. 

Sec.  2.  If  any  railroad  or  railway  company  or  corporation,  or  other 
corporation,  doing  business  in  this  State  shall  authorize  or  permit, 
with  its  knowledge  and  consent,  any  of  its  or  their  oflScers,  agents, 
or  employers  to  commit  either  or  any  of  the  acts  prohibited  in  this  act 
(except  as  in  this  act  provided),  such  railroad  or  railway  compan3^  or 
corporation,  or  other  corporation,  shall  be  liable  in  treble  damages  to 
sucn  emplo^^ee  so  prevented  from  obtaining  employment,  to  be  recov- 
ered by  him  in  a  civil  ac^tion. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  person,  officer,  agent,  employer, 
or  company  or  corporation  aforesaid,  after  haWng  discharged  "any 
employee  from  the  service  of  any  such  corporation  or  company,  upon 
written  demand  ])v  such  employee,  to  furnish  to  him,  within  ten  days 
from  the  application  for  the  same,  a  full  statement  in  writing  of  toe 
cause  or  causes  of  his  discharge,  and  if  any  such  person,  officer,  agent, 
employer,  or  company  or  corporation  as  aforesaid  shall  refuse  within 
ten  days  after  demand  as  herein  provided  to  furnish  such  statement  to 
such  discharged  emplo^^ee,  it  shall  be  ever  after  unlawful  for  any  such 
person,  company,  or  corporation  to  fui'nish  an}^  statement  of  the  cause 
of  such  discharge  t^  any  person  or  corporation  or  to  in  any  way  black- 
list ^r  to  prevent  such  discharged  person  from  procuring  employment 
elsewhere,  subject  to  the  penalties  prescribed  m  section  1  of  this  act. 
And  on  the  trial  of  an}'  person  for  offending  against  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  any  other  person  who  may  have  authorized  or  permitted, 
with  knowledge  and  consent  as  aforesaid,  any  such  offense,  or  who 
may  have  participated  in  the  same,  shall  be  a  competent  witness,  and 
be  compelled  to  give  evidence,  and  nothing  then  said  by  such  witness 
shall  at  any  time  be  received  or  given  in  evidence  against  him  in  any 
prosecution  against  the  said  witness,  except  on  an  indictment  for  per- 
jury, in  any  matter  to  which  he  may  have  testified,  and  on  the  trial  of 
aii}^  such  person  for  any  violation  of  this  act,  the  prosecution  shall 
have  the  authority  and  process  of  the  court  tiying  the  case  to  compel 
the  production  in  court,  to  be  used  in  evidence  in  the  case,  the  booka 
and  papers  of  any  such  person,  company,  or  corporation,  and  a  failure 
to  produce  the  same,  after  such  reasonable  notice  as  the  court  may  in 
ea<*ii  case  provide,  shall  be  a  contempt  of  court,  and  punishable  as  such 
as  against  the  custodian  or  person,  company,  or  corporation  having  the 
control  or  in  charge  of  such  books  and  papers,  wno  shall  fail  to  pro- 
duce the  same:  Provided.  That  said  written  cause  of  discharge,  when 
so  made  as  aforesaid,  at  tne  request  of  such  discharged' employee,  shall 
never  be  used  as  the  cause  for  an  action  for  slander  or  for  libel,  either 
civil  or  criminal,  against  the  person  or  authority  fui'uishing  the  same. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  anj^  person,  company,  or  corporation 
who  has  received  any  request  or  notice  in  writing,  si^n,  word,  or  other- 
wise from  any  other  person,  company,  or  corporation,  preventing  or 
attempting  to  prevent  the  employment  of  any  person  discharged  from 
the  ser\dce  of  either  of  the  latter,  on  demand  of  such  discharged 
employee,  to  furnish  to  such  employee,  within  ten  days  after  such 
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demand^  a  true  statement  of  the  nature  of  such  request  or  notice,  and 
if  in  writing,  a  tH)py  of  the  same,  and  if  a  sign,  the  interpretation 
thereof,  with  the  name  of  the  person,  company,  or  corporation  fur- 
ni>hing  the  same,  with  the  place  of  business  of  the  person  or  authority 
furnishing  the  same;  and  a  violation  of  this  section  shall  subject  the 
offender  to  all  the  penalties,  civil  and  criminal,  provided  by  the  fore- 
going sections  of  tnis  act. 

Sec.  5.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  apply  to  and  prevent,  under 
all  the  i>enalties  aforesaid,  railroad  companies  or  corporations,  under 
the  same  general  management  and  control  but  having  separate  divi- 
i*ions,  superintendents  or  master  mechanics,  master  machinists,  or 
similar  officers  for  separate  or  different  lines,  their  officers,  agents,  and 
employers  from  preventing  or  attempting  to  prev^ent  the  employ- ment 
of  any  such  discharged  person  by  any  otner  separate  division,  or  offi- 
cer, or  agent  or  employer  of  any  snicn  separate  railroad  line  or  lines. 

Provisions  similar  to  those  contained  in  section  3  of  the  above  ai*t, 
to  the  effect  that  the  cause  of  discharge  in  writing  shall  ]>e  furnished 
the  discharged  employee  upon  his  demand,  were  c*ontained  in  an  act 
posj^  by  the  Georgia  legislature  in  1891,  which  act  applied  only  to 
railroad,  telegraph,  express,  and  electric  street-railway  companies. 
The  supreme  court  of  the  State  in  a  decision  rendered  in  1894  declared 
said  act  to  be  unconstitutional  in  that  it  was  a  violation  of  the  general 
private  right  of  silence  which  is  incident  to  the  liberty  of  speech  and 
writing  secured  by  the  constitution.  The  same  reasoning  would  seem 
to  apply  to  the  provisions  of  section  3  of  this  act  and  the  similar  pro- 
visions contained  in  the  acts  of  some  of  the  other  States  of  the  above 
list  The  statute  of  Illinois,  which  is  now  section  96  of  chapter  38  of 
the  Annotated  Statutes  of  1896,  reads,  practically  in  full,  as  follows: 

Section  9G.  If  any  two  or  more  persons  conspire  or  agree  together, 
or  the  officers  or  executive  committee  of  any  society  or  organization 
or  corporation  shall  issue  or  utter  any  circidar  or  edict,  as  the  action 
of  or  instruction  to  iU  members,  or  any  other  persons,  societies,  organ- 
izations, or  corporations,  for  the  'purpose  of  establishing  a  so-c«.lled 
boycott  or  blacklist,  or  snail  post  or  distribute  any  written  or  printed 
notice  in  any  place,  with  the  fraudulent  or  malicious  intent  wrongfully 
and  wickedly  to  injure  the  person,  character,  business,  or  employment, 
or  property  of  another,  *  *  *  or  to  do  any  illegal  act  injurious 
to  the  public  trade,  health,  morals,  police,  or  administration  of  pub- 
lic justice,  or  to  prevent  competition  in  the  letting  of  any  contract  by 
the  State,  or  the  authorities  of  any  counties,  city,  town,  or  village,  or 
to  induce  any  person  not  to  enter  into  such  competition,  *  *  * 
they  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  conspiracy;  and  every  such  offender, 
whether  as  individuals  or  as  the  officei's  of  any  society  or  organization, 
and  every  person  convicted  of  conspiracy  at  common  law,  shall  be 
imprisoned  in  the  penitentiary  not  exceeding  five  years,  or  fined  not 
exceeding  $3,000,  or  both. 

The  language  of  this  statute  is  designed  to  apply  in  case  of  the  use 
of  the  boycott  by  employees  as  well  as  that  of  the  blacklist  by  employ- 
ers, and  makes  those  violating  its  provisions  guilty  of  conspiracy.     In 
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the  following  sections  of  the  Annotated  Statutes  of  1894  will  be  found 
the  law  of  Indiana  upon  this  subject: 

Section  7076.  If  any  person,  agent,  company,  or  corporation,  after 
having  discharged  any  employee  ii'om  his  or  its  service,  shall  prevent, 
or  attempt  to  prevent,  by  word  or  writing  of  any  kind,  such  discharged 
emploA^ee  from  obtaining  employment  with  any  other  person,  com- 
pany, or  corporation,  such  person,  agent,  or  coi'poration  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  ana  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceed- 
ing five  hundred  dollars  nor  less  than  one  hundred  dollars,  and  such 
person,  agent,  company,  or  corporation  shall  be  liable  in  penal  dam- 
ages to  such  discharged  person,  to  be  recovered  by  civil  action;  but 
this  section  shall  not  be  construed  as  prohibiting  any  person  or  agent 
of  any  company  or  corporation  from  informing  in  writing  any  other 
person,  company,  or  corpoi^ation,  to  whom  such  discharged  person  or 
employee  has  applied  for  employment,  a  truthful  statement  of  the 
reasons  for  such  discharge. 

Sec.  7077  (as  amended  by  chapter  110,  acts  of  1895).  If  any  rail- 
way company  or  any  other  company  or  partnership  or  corporation  in 
this  State  shall  authorize,  allow,  or  permit  any  of  its  or  tneir  agents 
to  blacklist  any  discharged  employees,  or  attempt  by  words  or  writ- 
ing or  any  other  means  whatever,  to  prevent  such  discharged  employee 
or  any  employee  who  may  have  voluntarily  left  said  company's  serv- 
ice from  obtaining  employment  with  any  other  person  or  company, 
said  company  shall  be  liable  to  such  employee  in  such  sum  as  will 
fully  compensate  him,  to  which  may  be  added  exemplary  damages. 

Sec.  7078.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  person,  agent,  company  or 
corporation,  after  having  discharged  an}^  employee  from  his  or  its 
service,  upon  demand  of  such  discharged  employee,  to  furnish  him  in 
writing  a  full,  succinct,  and  complete  statement  of  the  cause  or  causes 
of  his  discharge,  and  if  such  person,  agent,  company,  or  corporation 
shall  refuse  so  to  do  within  a  reasonable  time  after  such  demand,  it 
shall  ever  after  be  unlawful  for  such  person,  agent,  company,  or  cor- 
poration to  furnish  any  statement  of  the  cause  of  such  discharge  to 
any  person  or  corporation,  or  in  any  way  to  blacklist  oy  to  prevent 
such  discharged  person  from  procuring  employment  elsewhere,  sub- 
ject to  the  penalties  prescribed  in  *  *  *  this  act:  /V*6^'i^^^,  That 
said  written  cause  of  discharge,  when  so  made  by  such  person,  agent, 
compan}^  or  corporation  at  the  request  of  such  discharged  employee, 
shall  never  be  used  as  the  cause  for  an  action  for  slander  or  libel, 
either  civil  or  criminal,  against  the  person,  agent,  company,  or  corpo- 
ration so  furnishing  the  same. 

Iowa's  statute,  now  contained  in  sections  5027  and  5028  of  the  Code 
of  1897,  is  practically  the  same  as  the  first  two  sections  of  the  above 
statute  of  Indiana;  and  that  of  Montana,  being  sections  3390  to  3392  of 
the  Political  Code,  is  very  similar,  containing  also  the  provision  for 
the  furnishing  of  the  written  cause  of  discharge  upon  demand.  They 
will,  therefore,  not  bo  given  here.  In  chapter  174  of  the  acts  of  1895, 
Minnesota  enacted  her  prohibition  of  blacklisting  as  follows: 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  two  (2)  or  more  employers 
or  any  two  (2)  or  more  corporations  to  combine  or  to  agree  to  com- 
bine or  confer  together  for  the  purpose  of  interfering  with  or  pre- 
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Tenting  any  person  or  persons  from  procuring  employment  either  by 
tlireats,  promises,  or  by  circulating  or  causing  to  be  circulated  black- 
lists, or  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  and  causmg  the  discharge  of  any 
employee  or  employees  by  any  means  whatsoever. 

Sec.  2.  No  company,  corporation,  or  partnership  in  this  State  shall 
authorize,  permit,  or  allow  any  of  its  qr  their  agents  to  nor  shaU  any 
of  its  or  their  agents  blacklist  any  discharged  employee  or  employees, 
or  by  word  or  writing  seek  to  prevent,  hinder,  or  restrain  such  dis- 
charged employee  or  any  employee  who  may  have  voluntarily  left 
such  company's  or  person's  service  from  obtaining  employment  from 
any  other  person  or  company. 

Sec.  3.  No  person  or  persons,  employer  or  employers  of  labor,  and 
no  agent  or  agents,  or  oflScer  or  officers,  employee  or  employees  of 
any  corporation  or  corporations,  on  behalf  of  such  corpomtion  or 
corporations,  shall  require,  coerce  or  compel,  demand  or  influence, 
any  person  or  persons,  employee  or  employees,  laborer,  or  mechanic 
to  enter  into  an  agreement,  either  written  or  verbal,  from  such  person 
or  persons,  employee,  laborer,  or  mechanic,  nor  to  join  or  become  or 
remain  a  member  of  any  labor  organization,  as  a  condition  of  such 
person  or  persons  securing  employment  or  continuing  in  the  employ- 
ment of  any  such  person  or  persons,  employer  or  employers,  corpora- 
tion or  corporations. 

Sec.  4.  Any  person  or  persons,  employer  or  employers  of  labor, 
and  any  agents,  representatives  or  emplo^^ees  of  any  person  or  persons, 
employer  or  emplo^^ers,  who  shall  be  guilty  of  any  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  any  preceding  section  of  this  act  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not 
exceeding  one  hundred  (100)  dollars  or  imprisonment  in  the  county 
jail  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  ninety  (90)  days. 

Sec.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  attorney  of  any  county 
in  which  a  civil  action  in  the  name  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  shall  be 
brought  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  to  begin  and 
prosecute  all  such  suits  to  a  termination  whenever  information  is 
given  him  by  any  person  that  any  employer  or  employers  or  corpora- 
tion, or  his  or  its  oflicers,  agents  or  employees  have  violated  any  of 
the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Section  3  of  this  statute  contains  a  provision  in  regard  to  the 
coercion  of  employees  not  to  join,  or  continue  as  members  of,  labor 
organizations,  which  is  contained  in  the  statutes  of  a  number  of  the 
States  and  which  will  be  mentioned  later. 

The  law  of  Missouri  upon  this  subject  is  to  be  found  in  an  act 
approved  March  27,  1891,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Every  person  who  shall,  in  this  State,  send  or  deliver, 
or  shaU  make  or  cause  to  be  made,  for  the  purpose  of  being  delivered 
or  sent,  or  shall  part  with  the  possession  or  any  paper,  letter,  or 
writing,  with  or  without  a  name  signed  thereto,  or  signed  with  a 
fictitious  name,  or  with  anv  letter,  mark,  or  other  designation,  or  shall 
publish  or  cause  to  be  published  any  false  statement  tor  the  purpose 
of  preventing  such  other  person  from  obtaining  employment  in  this 
State  or  elsewhere,  and  every  person  who  shall  "blacklist"  or  cause 
to  be  "blacklisted"  any  person  or  persons,  by  writing,  printing,  pub- 
lishing, or  causing  the  same  to  be  done,  the  name  or  any  mark  or 
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designation  representing  the  name  of  any  person  in  any  paper., 
pamphlet^  circular,  or  ]£>ok,  together  with  any  false  statement  con- 
cern mg  said  persons  so  named,  or  shall  publish  that  any  one  is  a 
member  of  any  secret  organization,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing* 
such  other  person  from  securing  employment,  or  any  person  who 
shall  do  any  of  the  things  mentioned  in  this  section  for  the  purpose  of 
clausing  the  discharge  of  any  person  employed  by  any  railroad  or 
other  company,  corporation,  individuals  or  individual,  shall,  on  con- 
viction, be  adjudgea  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  punished  by  a  fine 
not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  or  imprisonment  in  the  county 
jail,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Chapter  75  of  the  acts  of  Nevada  of  1895  reads  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Any  person,  association,  company,  or  corporation 
within  this  State,  or  agent,  or  oflScer,  on  behalf  of  such  person,  asso- 
ciation, company,  or  corporation,  who  shall  hereafter  willfully  do  any- 
thing intended  to  prevent  anjr  person  who  shall  have  for  any  cause 
left  or  been  discharged  from  his  or  its  employ  from  obtaining  employ- 
ment elsewhere  in  this  State,  shall  be  deemed  guiltv  of  a  misaemeanor, 
punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  ($50)  dollars,  nor  more  than 
two  hundred  and  fifty  ($250)  dollars  for  each  such  offense,  or  impris- 
onment in  the  county  ]ail  at  the  rate  of  one  day  for  each  two  ($2) 
dollai's  of  such  fine. 

The  legislature  of  North  Dakota,  in  two  sections  of  the  Revised 
Codes  of  1895,  treated  this  subject  as  follows: 

Section  7041.  Every  person,  corporation,  or  agent  thereof,  who 
maliciously  interferes  or  ninders,  in  any  way,  any  citizen  of  this  State 
from  obtaining  employment  or  enjoying  employment,  already 
obtained,  from  any  other  person  or  corporation,  is  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor. 

Sec.  7042.  Every  corporation,  officer,  agent,  or  employee  thereof, 
and  every  person  of  any  corporation,  on  behalf  of  such  corporation, 
who  exchanges  with  or  furnishes  or  aelivers  to  anv  other  corpoi^ation 
or  any  oflicer,  agent,  employee,  or  person  thereof  any  '*  blacklist"  is 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

In  section  23  of  article  1  and  section  212  of  article  17  of  its  consti- 
tution, adopted  prior  to  the  passage  of  these  sections.  North  Dakota 
has  the  following  provisions: 

Section  23.  Everv  citizen  of  this  State  shall  be  free  to  obtain  employ- 
ment wherever  possible,  and  any  person,  corporation  or  agent  thereof, 
maliciously  interfering  or  hindering  in  any  way,  any  citizen  from  ob- 
taining or  enjoying  employment  already  obtained,  from  any  other  cor- 
poration or  person,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Section  212.  The  exchange  of  ''blacklists"  between  corporations 
shall  be  prohibited. 

This  State  and  Utah,  as  noted  further  along,  are  the  only  States  hav- 
ing constitutional  provisions  on  this  subject. 

The  Territory  of  Oklahoma,  in  article  4  of  chapter  13,  acts  of  1897, 
has  passed  the  following  law: 

Section  1.  No  company,  corporation,  or  individual  shall  blacklist 
or  require  a  letter  of  relinquishment,  or  publish,  or  cause  to  be  pub- 
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lished,  or  blacklisted,  any  employee,  mechanic,  or  laborer  discharged 
from  or  voluntarily  leaving  the  service  ot  such  company,  corpomtion, 
or  individual,  witli  intent  and  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  such  em- 
ployee, mechanic,  or  laborer  from  engaging  in  or  securing  similar 
or  other  employment  from  any  other  corporation,  company,  or  indi- 
vidual. 

Sec.  2.  Any  person  or  persoris,  company,  or  corporation  violating 
this  act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall,  upon  conviction 
thereof,  be  finea  in  any  sum  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  nor 
more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  and  any  person  so  blacklisted  shall 
have  the  right  of  action  to  recover  damages. 

The  statute  of  the  State  of  Utah  is  practically  the  same  as  that  of 
Oklahoma,  above,  but  the  penalty  imposed  differs.  It  is  contained  in 
chapter  6  of  the  acts  of  1896,  and  reads  as  below: 

Secttion  1.  No  company,  corporation,  or  individual  shall  blacklist  or 
publish,  or  cause  to  be  published  or  blacklisted,  any  emplo^'^ee,  mechanic, 
or  laborer  discharged  or  voluntarily  leaving  the  service  of  such  com- 
pany, corpK)ration,  or  individual  with  intent  and  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  such  emplovee,  mechanic,  or  laborer  from  engaging  in  or 
securing  similar  or  other  employment  from  any  other  corporation, 
company,  or  individual. 

Sec.  2.  If  any  officer  or  agent  of  any  company,  corporation,  or 
individual,  or  other  person,  shall  blacklist,  or  publish,  or  cause  to  be 
published,  any  employee,  mechanic,  or  laborer  discharged  by  such 
corporation,  company,  or  individual  with  the  intent  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  such  employee,  mechanic,  or  laborer  from  engag- 
ing in  or  securing  similar  or  other  employment  from  any  other  cor- 
poration, company,  or  individual,  or  shall  in  any  manner  conspire  or 
contrive,  by  correspondence  or  otherwise,  to  prevent  such  discharged 
employee  from  securing  employment,  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
felonj'  and,  upon  conviction,  snail  be  fined  not  less  than  five  hundred 
dollars  and  be  imprisoned  in  the  penitentiary  not  less  than  sixty  days. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  above,  Utah,  in  section  19  of  article 
12  and  section  4  of  article  16  of  her  constitution,  adopted  the  following 
as  law: 

Section  19.  Every  person  in  this  State  shall  be  free  to  obtain  employ- 
ment whenever  possible,  and  any  person,  corporation,  or  agent,  servant, 
or  employee  thereof,  maliciously  interfering  or  hindering  in  any  way 
any  pei*8on  from  obtaining  or  enjoying  employment  already  obtained 
from  any  other  corporation  or  person  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
crime.  The  legislature  shall  provide  by  law  for  the  enforcement  of 
this  section. 

Section  4.  The  exchange  of  blacklists  by  railroad  companies  or 
other  corporations,  associations,  or  persons  is  prohibited. 

Chapter  622  of  the  acts  of  1891-92  contains  the  following  legislation 
of  Virginia  upon  this  subject: 

Section  1.  No  corporation,  manufacturer,  or  manufacturing  com- 
pany doing  business  in  this  State,  or  any  agent  or  attorney  of  such 
corporation,  manufacturer,  or  manufacturing  company,  after  having 
discharged  any  employee  from  the  service  of  such  corporation,  manu- 
facturer, or  manufacturing  company,  shall  willfully  and  maliciously 
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prevent  or  attempt  to  prevent,  by  word  or  writing,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, such  discharged  employee  from  obtaining  employment  with 
any  other  person  or  corporation.  For  any  violation  of  this  section 
the  offender  shall  be  ffuilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall,  on  conviction 
thereof,  be  fined  not  less  than  one  hundred  nor  more  than  five  hundred 
dollars.  But  this  section  shall  not  be  construed  as  prohibiting  any 
corporation,  manufacturer,  or  manufacturing  company  from  giving  in 
writing,  on  application  from  any  other  person  or  corporation,  a  truth- 
ful statement  of  the  reason  for  such  discharge. 

Wisconsin  has  laid  down  the  law  in  two  sections  of  the  Annotated 
Statutes  of  1889,  as  follows: 

Section  4466a.  Any  two  or  more  persons  who  shall  combine,  asso- 
ciate^ agree,  mutually  undertake,  or  concert  together  for  the  purpose 
of  willfully  or  maliciously  injuring  another  in  his  reputation,  trade, 
business,  or  profession  by  any  means  whatever,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
maliciously  compelling  another  to  do  or  perform  any  act  against  his 
will,  or  preventing  or  hindering  another  from  doing  or  perfoiTuing 
any  lawful  act,  shSl  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jau 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  by  fine  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  4466b  (as  amended  by  chapter  240,  acts  of  1895).  1.  It  shall 
be  unlawful  for  any  two  or  more  employers  of  labor,  whether  it  be 
person,  partnership,  company,  or  corporation,  to  combine  or  agree  to 
combine  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  any  person  or  persons  seeking 
employment  from  obtaining  the  same,  or  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
and  causing  the  discharge  of  any  employee  or  employees,  either  by 
threats,  promises,  or  by  circulating  blacklists,  or  causing  tne  same  to 
be  circulated.  2.  If  any  person,  partnership,  company,  or  corpora- 
tion, after  having  discharged  any  employee  from  his  or  its  service,  shall 
prevent  or  attempt  to  prevent  such  discharged  employee  from  obtain- 
ing employment  with  any  other  person,  partnership,  companj%  or  cor- 
poration, either  by  threats,  promises,  or  by  blacklisting  such  discharged 
employee,  and  circulating  said  blacklist,  such  person,  partnership,  com- 
pany, or  corporation  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  3.  If 
any  person,  partnership,  company,  or  corpomtion  shall  authorize,  per- 
mit, or  allow  any  of  its  or  their  agents  to  blacklist  any  discharged 
emplo^^ee  or  employees,  or  any  employee  or  employees  who  may  have 
voluntarily  left  the  service  of  such  person,  partnership,  companj^  or 
corporation,  and  to  circulate  the  same,  to  prevent  such  employee  or 
employees  from  obtaining  employment  from  any  other  person,  part- 
nership, company,  or  corporation,  such  person,  partnership,  company, 
or  corporation  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  4.  Any  per- 
son, partnership,  company,  or  corporation  who  shall  hereafter  coerce 
or  compel  any  person  or  persons  to  enter  into  an  agreement  not  to  join 
or  become  a  member  of  any^  labor  organization  as  a  condition  of  such 
person  or  persons  securing  employment,  or  continuing  in  the  employ- 
ment of  any  such  person,  partnership,  company,  or  corporation,  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  5.  Any  person,  partnership,  com- 
pany, or  corporation  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  preceding 
sections  [subsections]  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one 
hundred  dollars  or  more  than  five  hundred  dollars;  and  all  fines  so  col- 
lected shall  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  for  the 
use  of  the  common-school  fund.     6.  Nothing  in  this  act  [section]  shall 
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be  construed  as  prohibiting  any  person,  partnership,  company,  or  cor- 
poration from  giving  any  other  person,  company,  or  corporation  to 
whom  such  discharged  employee  has  applieu  for  employment,  or  to 
any  bondsman  or  surety,  a  truthful  statement  of  the  reasons  for  such 
discharge  when  requested  so  to  do  by  such  employee  or  person  to 
whom  he  has  applied  for  employment,  or  by  such  bondsman  or  suret}^ 
but  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  give  such  information  with  the  intent  to 
blacklist,  hinder,  or  prevent  such  employee  from  obtaining  employ- 
ment; nor  shall  anything  in  this  act  be  construed  as  prohibiting  any 
person,  partnership,  company,  or  corporation  from  keeping  for  his  or 
its  own  information  and  protection  a  record  showing  the  habits,  char- 
acter, and  competency  of  his  or  its  employees,  and  the  cause  of  tne  dis- 
charge or  voluntarily  quitting  of  any  employee  of  such  employer. 

The  first  section  above  might  apply  equally  in  case  of  boycotting  by 
employees  and  in  case  of  blacklisting.  Clause  4  of  section  4400b,  above, 
relating  to  coercion  of  employees  to  compel  them  not  to  join  labor 
organizations,  is  somewhat  out  of  place  in  this  connection,  but  will  be 
referred  to  later  on.  In  construing  the  above  sections  the  United 
States  circuit  court  for  the  eastern  district  of  Wisconsin  held  they  are 
declaratory  of  the  common  law  and  wholly  condemn  conspiracies  to 
injure  or  oppress. 

A  Federal  statute  has  recently  been  enacted  by  Congress  which  in 
effect  prohibits  blacklisting  by  certain  employers.  It  is  contained  in 
chapter  370  of  the  acts  of  1897-98,  and  the  essential  parts  of  it  relating 
to  this  subject  read  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  apply  to  any  common 
carrier  or  carriers  and  their  oflScers,  agents,  and  employees,  except 
masters  of  vessels  and  seamen,  as  defined  in  section  forty-six  hundred 
and  twelve.  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  engaged  in  the  trans- 
portation of  passengers  or  property  wholly  by  railroad,  or  partly  by 
railroad  and  partly  by  water,  for  a  continuous  carriage  or  shipment, 
from  one  State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States  or  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  any  other  State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States  or  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  from  any  place  in  the  United  States  to  an  adja- 
cent foreign  country,  or  from  any  place  in  the  United  States  through 
a  foreign  country  to  anjr  other  place  in  the  United  States.  The  term 
"railroad"  as  used  in  this  act  shall  include  all  bridges  and  ferries  used 
or  operated  m  connection  with  any  railroad,  and  also  all  the  road  in  use 
by  any  corporation  operating  a  railroad,  whether  owned  or  opemted 
under  a  contract,  agreement,  or  lease;  and  the  term  ''transportation" 
shall  include  all  instrumentalities  of  shipment  or  carriage.  The  term 
^'employees"  as  used  in  this  act  shall  include  all  persons  actually 
engaged  in  any  capacity  in  train  operation  or  train  service  of  any 
description,  and  notwithstanding  that  the  cars  upon  or  in  which  they 
are  employed  may  be  held  and  operated  by  the  carrier  under  lease  or 
other  contract:  Provided^  however^  That  this  act  shall  not  be  held  to 
apply  to  emplovees  of  street  railroads  and  shall  apply  only  to  employees 
engaged  in  raifroad  train  service.     *    *    * 

Sec.  10.  Any  employer  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  any 
oflBcer,  agent,  or  receiver  of  such  employer  *  *  *  who  shall,  after 
having  discharged  an  employee,  attempt  or  conspire  to  prevent  such 
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employee  from  obtaining  employment,  or  who  shall,  after  the  quitting 
of  an  employee,  attempt  or  conspire  to  prevent  such  employee  from 
obtaining  employment,  is  hereby  declared  to  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and,  upon  conviction  tnereof  in  any  court  of  the  United  States  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction  in  the  district  in  which  such  offense  was  committed, 
shall  be  punished  for  each  offense  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  hun- 
dred dolbrs  and  not  more  than  one  thousand  dollars. 

BOTCOTTING. 

The  States  of  Colorado  and  Illinois  have  passed  laws  which  in  direct 
terms  forbid  boycotting.  The  Colorado  statute,  being  part  of  chapter 
31  of  the  acts  of  1897,  is  in  the  language  following: 

Section  3.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or  persons,  or  com- 
bination of  persons,  or  society,  or  union,  to  establisn  or  institute,  or 
engage  in  a  boycott  against  any  individual,  firm,  or  corporation  carry- 
ing on  anv  kind  of  trade  or  business,  by  agreeing  not  to  patronize, 
trade,  or  do  business  with  any  such  individual,  firm,  or  corporation,  or 
to  induce  others  not  to  so  patronize,  trade,  or  do  business  with  any  such 
individual,  firm,  or  corporation. 

Sec.  4.  Any  violation  of  this  act  shall  be  a  misdemeanor  and  pun- 
ishable by  fine  of  not  less  than  five  hundred  (500)  dollars  nor  more 
than  one  thousand  (1,000)  dollars,  or  imprisonment  not  less  than  sixty 
(60)  days  nor  more  than  one  year,  or  both  fine  and  imprisonment,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  court. 

The  statute  of  Illinois  has  already  been  recited  on  page  11. 

Few,  if  any,  cases  under  the  above  blacklisting  and  boycotting  stat- 
utes appear  to  have  come  before  the  courts.  At  the  present  time 
but  three  cases  hinging  on  the  legality  of  a  blacklist  are  available, 
and  these  were  all  decided  under  the  principle  of  the  common  law  in 
States  having  no  statute  law  upon  the  subject.  These  cases  simply 
upheld  the  right  of  a  blacklisted  employee  to  recover  damages  for  the 
deprivation  of  employment  caused  by  the  blacklist  and  did  not  touch 
upon  the  question  of  the  criminal  liability  of  the  blacklisting  employer. 

While  no  decisions  can  be  found  construing  the  above  statutes  of 
Colorado  and  Illinois,  which  directly  forbid  the  use  of  the  boycott,  yet 
there  are  many  decisions  in  the  reports  which  relate  to  boycotting, 
but  which  were  made  in  eases  arising  under  the  conspiracy  laws  of  the 
States  or  under  those  laws  which,  while  not  forbidding  boycotting  in 
tenns,  do  forbid  the  use  of  threats,  intimidation,  coercion,  etc.,  w^hich 
make  up  the  illegal  features  of  a  boycott. 

CONSPIBACT. 

The  conspiracy  laws  of  a  number  of  the  States  contain  provisions 
declaring  the  combining  of  two  or  more  persons  for  the  purpose  of 
injuring  the  business  of  any  other  person,  preventing  one  from  exer- 
cising his  lawful  trade  or  calling,  by  force,  intimidation,  etc.,  pre- 
venting anyone  from  obtaining  employment,  causing  the  discharge  of 
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anyone,  etc.,  to  be  conapiracy  and  punishable.  The  following  States 
have  enacted  laws  of  the  above  nature:  Florida,  Illinois,  Maine,  Min- 
nesota, Mississippi,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Dakota,  Pennsyl- 
vania, South  Dakota,  and  Wisconsin.  The  Florida  statute,  contained 
in  chapter  4144,  acts  of  1893,  reads  as  follows  : 

Section  1.  If  two  or  more  persons  shall  agree,  conspire,  combine, 
or  confederate  together  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  any  person  or 

Sjrsons  from  procuring  work  in  any  nrm  or  corporation,  or  to  cause  the 
scharge  of  any  person  or  persons  from  work  in  such  firm  or  corpora- 
tion, or  if  any  person  or  persons  shall  verbally  or  bv  a  written  or 
Erinted  communication  threaten  any  injury  to  the  life,  property,  or 
usiness  of  any  person  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  discharge  of 
any  workman  m  any  firm  or  corporation,  or  to  prevent  any  person  or 
persons  from  procuring  work  in  such  firm  or  corporation,  such  person 
or  persons  so  combining  shall  be  deemed  guilty  oi  a  misdemeanor,  and 
upon  conviction  [thereof]  shall  be  punished  by  fine  not  exceeding  five 
hundred  dollars  each  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year. 

The  language  of  this  section  is  such  as  to,, apparently,  equally  pro- 
hibit blacklisting  with  boycotting  or  any  other  means  of  keeping  a 
laborer  from  obtaining  employment.  The  statute  of  Illinois  has 
already  been  noted  on  page  11,  and  that  of  Maine,  being  section  18 
of  chapter  126  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  1883,  is  in  the  following 
language: 

Section  18.  If  two  or  more  persons  conspire  and  agree  together, 
with  the  fraudulent  or  malicious  intent  wrongfully  and  wickedly  to 
injure  the  person,  character,  business,  or  property  of  another;  or  to 
do  any  illegal  act  injurious  to  the  public  trade,  *  *  *  they  are 
guilty  of  a  conspiracy,  and  every  such  offender,  and  every  person  con- 
victed of  conspiracy  at  common  law,  shiill  be  punished  by  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  three  years,  or  by  fine  not  exceeding  one 
thousand  dollars. 

These  two  latter  statutes  are  practically  the  same  excepting  a  differ- 
ence in  the  penalties  prescribed  and  the  fact  that  the  >vords  boycott  or 
blacklist  are  not  in  the  Maine  statute.  In  a  case  arising  under  the 
Illinois  statute,  heard  in  the  criminal  court  of  Cook  County,  it  was 
held  that  the  words  *'  wrongfully  and  wickedly  "  are  to  be  understood 
as  meaning  the  use  of  means  in  themselves  wrongful  and  wicked  inde- 
pendently of  combination,  and  that  if  the  means  used  to  accomplish  the 
desired  end  are  criminal  or  constitute  an  actionable  civil  wrong  they 
must  be  regarded  as  wrongful  and  wicked  under  the  statute,  other- 
wise not  The  wording  of  the  conspiracy  statute  of  Minnesota, 
which  Is  contained  in  the  General  Statutes  of  1894,  is  as  follows: 

Section  6423.  If  two  or  more  persons  conspire,  either 
*  *  »  *  *  *  * 

5.  To  prevent  another  from  exercising  a  lawful  trade  or  calling,  or 
doing  any  other  lawful  act,  by  force,  threats,  intimidation,  or  by 
interfering  or  threatening  to  interfere,  with  tools,  implements,  or 
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property  belonging  to  or  used  by  another,  or  with  the  use  or  employ- 
ment thereof;  or 

6.  To  commit  any  act  injurious  to  the  public  health,  to  the  public 
morals,  or  to  tmde  or  commerce,  or  for  the  perversion  or  obstruction 
of  justice,  or  of  the  due  administration  of  the  laws — 

Each  of  them  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Sec.  6424.  No  conspiracy  is  punishable  criminally  unless  it  is  one 
of  those  enumerated  in  the  last  section,  and  the  orderly  and  peaceable 
assembling  or  cooperation  of  persons  employed  in  any  calling,  trade, 
or  handicraft,  for  the  purpose,  of  obtaining  an  advance  in  the  I'ate 
of  wages  or  compensation,  or  of  maintaining  such  rate,  is  not  a 
conspiracy. 

Sec.  6425.  No  agreement,  except  to  commit  a  felony  upon  the  per- 
son of  another,  or  to  commit  arson  or  burglary,  amounts  to  a  con- 
spirac\',  unless  some  act  besides  such  agreement  be  done  to  effect  the 
object  thereof  by  one  or  more  of  the  parties  to  such  agreement. 

The  statutes  of  Mississippi  (sec.  1006,  Annotated  Code  of  1892),  New 
York  (sees.  168  to  170,  Penal  Code),  North  Dakota  (sec.  7037,  Revised 
Codes  of  1895),  and  South  Dakota  (sec.  6425,  Compiled  Laws  of  1887), 
are  to  all  intents  identical  with  that  of  Minnesota,  above,  except  that 
those  of  Mississippi  and  South  Dakota  do  not  contain  provisions  similar 
to  those  of  section  6424,  above. 

In  cases  arising  under  the  New  York  statute  the  court  of  appeals, 
the  highest  court  of  the  State,  has  held  that  a  peaceable  withdrawal 
from  employment,  commonly  called  a  strike,  however  extensive,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  advance  in  the  rate  of  wages  or  of  main- 
taining such  rate,  is  not  an  offense  against  its  provisions;  that  a  com- 
bination which  brings  about  a  strike  for  unlawful  purposes  is  a  criminal 
conspiracy;  that  the  unlawful  purpose  of  a  strike  may  be  evidenced  by 
force,  threats,  or  intimidation  to  prevent  another  from  exercising  a 
lawful  tmde  or  calling;  that  section  170  of  the  Penal  Code,  which 
reads  as  follows:  "'The  orderly  and  peaceable  assembling  or  coopei^a- 
tion  of  persons  employed  in  any  calling,  trade,  or  handicraft,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  an  advance  in  the  rate  of  wages  or  compensation 
or  of  maintaining  such  rate  is  not  a  conspiracy,"  does  not  authorize  a 
combination  of  individuals  to  compel,  by  means  condemned  in  section 
168  of  that  code  (force,  threats,  intimidation,  etc.),  workingmen  to  join 
the  cooperating  forces  and  to  leave  their  employment  or  to  punish 
those  who  are  supposed  to  be  hostile  to  such  combination,  and  that 
such  a  combination  intended  to  drive  an  objectionable  person  from  a 
certain  district  and  to  prevent  him  from  working  therein  is  a  criminal 
conspiracy.  The  same  court  has  also  held  that  since  the  passage  of 
section  170,  above,  an  employer  is  not  entitled  to  an  injunction  against 
striking  employees  for  inducing  others,  by  entreaty  and  persuasion,  to 
leave  his  employment  where  no  intimidation  is  used.  The  supreme 
court  of  New  York,  in  a  case  which  seems  never  to  have  been  appealed 
to  the  court  of  appeals,  decided  that,  as  the  law  stands  since  the  enact- 
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ment  of  the  above  statute,  a  combination  of  manufacturers  has  the 
right  to  lock  out  all  opemtives  connected  with  an  association  of 
employees,  because  of  demands  which  it  considers  unjust,  made  by 
such  association  of  employees  upon  a  member  of  the  combination  of 
manufacturei's,  and  that  such  association  of  employees  has  an  equal 
right  to  endeavor  to  persuade  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  deal 
with  the  members  of  the  manufacturers'  combination  to  discontinue 
their  trade.  In  another  case,  also  unappealed,  the  supreme  court  held 
that  since  the  enactment  of -section  170  no  injunction  can  be  granted 
against  a  confederation  of  persons  whowse  object  is  to  entice  away  work- 
men from  their  employer's  employ,  in  the  absence  of  any  sufficient 
evidence  that  violence,  force,  intimidation,  or  coercion  is  intended 
against  such  workmen;  and  in  another  unappealed  case  the  court  of 
oyer  and  terminer  of  New  York  County  has  held  that  to  constitute 
intimidation  it  is  not  necessary  that  there  should  be  any  overt  act  of 
violence,  or  any  direct  threat  by  word  of  mouth,  but  that  it  is  enough 
if  the  attitude  of  those  engaged  in  the  overt  act  is  intimidating  and 
this,  in  the  case  of  a  strike,  may  be  shown  by  their  numbers,  their 
methods,  their  placards,  their  circulars,  and  their  devices.  In  another 
similar  case  the  same  court  held  that  a  combination  of  men  to  prevent 
the  exercise  of  a  lawful  calling,  by  congregating  near  the  doors  of  the 
person  to  be  injured,  by  printing  circulars  descriptive  of  supposed 
grievances,  and  by  distributing  the  same  near  or  about  his  doors  to 
customers  and  passers  by,  is  conspiracy  under  these  sections. 

The  State  of  New  Jersey,  in  section  236,  on  page  1093  of  the  General 
Statutes  of  1895,  enacts  the  following  concerning  conspiracy: 

Section  236.,  If  two  or  more  persons  shall  combine,  unite,  confed- 
erate, conspire,  or  bind  themselves  by  oath,  covenant,  agreement,  or 
other  alliance  to  commit  any  crime,  *  *  *  or  to  cheat  and  defraud 
any  person  of  any  property  by  any  means  which  are  in  themselves 
crimmal,  or  to  cheat  and  defi-aud  any  person  of  any  property  by  any 
means  which,  if  executed,  would  amount  to  a  cheat,  «  *  *  qj.  to 
commit  any  act  for  the  perversion  or  obstruction  of  justice,  or  the  due 
administration  of  the  laws,  they  shall,  on  conviction,  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  conspiracy,  and  shall  be  punished  b}'^  imprisonment  at  hard  labor 
not  exceeding  two  years,  or  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dol- 
lars, or  both;  but  no  agreement  to  commit  any  crime  other  than  mur- 
der, manslaughter,  sodomy,  rape,  arson,  burglary,  or  robbery,  shall 
be  deemed  a  conspiracy,  unless  some  act  in  execution  of  such  agree- 
ment be  done  to  effect  the  object  thereof  by  one  or  more  of  the  parties 
to  fciuch  agreement:  Provid/d^  That  nothing  in  this  section  shall  be 
construed  to  apply  to  any  person  or  persons  lawfully  and  by  peaceful 
means  persuamng,  advising,  or  encouraging  other  persons  to  enter 
into  any  combination  for  or  against  leaving  or  entering  into  the 
emplojTnent  of  other  persons. 

In  a  case  heard  in  1867  the  supreme  court  of  New  Jersey  decided 
that  it  waii  an  indictable  conspiracy  under  this  statute  for  several 
employees  to  combine  and  notify  their  employer  that  unless  he  dis- 
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charges  certain  enumerated  persons  they  will,  in  a  body,  quit  his 
employment.  Subsequent  to  that  date  the  legislature  passed  a  law 
which  appears  below,  in  its  present  form,  as  section  23,  page  2344  of 
the  General  Statutes  of  1895: 

Section  23.  It  shall  not  be  unlawful  for  any  two  or  more  persons  to 
unite,  combine,  or  bind  themselves  by  oath,  covenant,  agreement,  alli- 
ance, or  otherwise,  to  persuade,  advise,  or  encoui^age,  by  peaceable 
means,  any  person  or  persons  to  enter  into  any  combination  for  or 
against  leavmg  or  entering  into  the  employment  of  any  person,  per- 
sons, or  corporation. 

This  law  has  been  alluded  to  before  in  this  article,  on  page  6,  and 
appears,  on  its  face,  to  nullify  the  effect  of  the  decision  of  the  supreme 
court  above  mentioned.  The  chancery  court  of  New  Jersey  held  in  a 
case  decided  in  1890  that  since  the  enactment  of  the  above  section  it  is 
not  unlawful  for  members  of  an  association  to  combine  together  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  control  of  the  work  connected  with  their 
trade,  and  to  endeavor  to  effect  such  purpose  by  peaceable  uieans; 
also  that  a  court  will  not  interfere  by  injunction  to  restrain  the  acts  of 
an  association  of  persons,  even  though  said  acts  may  be  detrimental 
to  trade  and  injurious  to  individual  business,  when  the  acts  are  such 
as  are  declared  bv  the  above  statute  to  be  not  unlawful. 

The  Pennsylvania  statute  has  been  previously  quoted  in  another 
connection,  on  page  4.  In  cases  arising  under  the  same,  the  courts 
of  the  State  have  decided  that  members  of  trade  unions  who  engage 
in  a  strike  and  notify  other  members  to  strike  can  not  be  held  for 
a  conspiracy  unless  they  hinder  the  others  from  working  by  using 
force,  threats,  or  menaces;  and  that  while  these  sections  would  relieve 
strikers  from  criminal  penalties  for  the  commission  of  man}'-  acts  tend- 
ing to  prevent  other  laborers  from  working,  said  acts  not  amounting 
to  force,  intimidation,  etc.,  yet  they  did  not  make  such  acts  lawful, 
and  a  court  of  equity  would  issue  an  injunction  against  them  in  a 
proper  case. 

In  her  statute  prohibiting  blacklisting,  shown  on  page  10,  Wis- 
consin practically  includes  a  conspii'acy  law,  and  makes  the  last  in  the 
list  of  the  States  having  such  legislation. 

The  Federal  statutes  on  conspiracy  are  rather  differently  worded 
than  any  of  the  preceding,  and  were  evidently  not  directed  primarily 
at  cases  arising  from  labor  disputes  or  controversies.  They  are  con- 
tained in  the  following  sections  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  1878: 

Section  5440.  If  two  or  more  persons  conspire  either  to  commit 
any  offense  against  the  United  States  or  to  defraud  the  United  States 
in  any  manner  or  for  an^  puraose,  and  one  or  more  of  such  parties  do 
any  act  to  effect  the  object  or  the  conspiracy,  all  the  parties  to  such 
conspiracy  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  one  thousand 
dollars  and  not  more  than  ten  tnoiisand  dollai's,  and  to  imprisonment 
not  more  than  two  years. 
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Seo.  5508.  If  two  or  more  persons  conspire  to  injure,  oppress, 
threaten,  or  intimidate  any  citizen  in  the  free  exercise  or  enjoyment  of 
any  right  or  privilege  secured  to  him  hy  the  Constitution  or  kws  of 
Ae  United  States,  or  because  of  his  havmgso  exercised  the  same;  or 
if  two  or  more  persons  ^o  in  disguise  on  the  highway,  or  on  the 
premises  of  another,  with  intent  to  prevent  or  hinder  his  free  exercise 
or  enjoyment  of  any  rigJit  or  privilege  so  secured,  they  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  five  thousand  dollars  and  imprisoned  not  more  than  ten 
years;  and  shall,  moreover,  be  thereafter  ineligible  to  any  office,  or 
place  of  honor,  profit,  ox  trust  created  by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of 
the  United  States. 

While  section  5508  seems  by  its  terms  to  be  applicable  in  any  case 
where  an  employee  is  kept  from  work  by  the  use  of  intimidation,  etc., 
it  does  not  appear  that  it  has  been  considered  by  the  courts  in  this  con- 
nection. All  cases  of  this  character  which  involve  the  element  of  con- 
spiracy seem  to  have  been  considered  in  the  Federal  courts  as  coming 
within  the  provisions  of  section  5440,  above,  and  involving  conspii^acy 
against  the  United  States,  and  all  the  decisions  which  can  be  found 
treat  this  question  of  conspiracy  under  said  section  in  connection  with 
the  Anolation  of  some  other  statute  or  statutes  of  the  United  States, 
such  as  that  directed  at  the  obstruction  of  the  United  States  mails,  the 
antitrust  act,  and  the  interstate-conunerce  act.  That^tatute  which  pro- 
hibits the  obstruction  of  the  mail  is  section  3995  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes of  the  United  States,  and  reads  as  follows: 

Section  3995.  Any  person  who  shall  knowingly  and  willfully  obstruct 
or  retard  the  passage  of  the  mail,  or  any  carriage,  horse,  driver,  or 
carrier  carrjdng  the  same,  shall,  for  every  such  offense,  be  punishable 
by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  one  nundred  aollars. 

In  strikes  by  railroad  employees,  of  which  many  have  occurred  in 
this  country,  efforts  are  usually  made  by  the  strikers  or  their  sympa- 
thizers, or  both,  to  prevent  the  operation  of  trains  by  new  men.  To 
accomplish  this  purpose  many  means  arc  resorted  to,  as  persuasion, 
threats,  force,  and  violence,  directed  against  the  new  employees, 
and  the  use  of  violence  in  destroying  or  injuring  the  cars,  engines, 
or  roadbeds  of  the  railroad  company.  Should  their  efforts  in  this 
direction  prove  at  all  successful,  and  the  railroad  company  find  it 
impossible  to  operate  the  road  with  a  new  set  of  employees,  it  is 
plain  that  it  will,  in  time,  be  likely  to  yield,  at  least  in  part,  to  the 
demands  of  the  striking  employees,  in  order,  by  getting  them  back, 
to  be  able  to  resume  business.  If,  however,  the  employees  do  suc- 
ceed in  stopping  the  movement  of  trains  as  above,  in  so  doing  it  is 
probable  that  they  will  also  obstruct  Che  movement  of  the  mails  and 
bring  themselves  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  the  above  statute 
or  with  those  of  the  interstate-commerce  or  antitrust  acts  mentioned 
below. 

The  interstate-commerce  act,  originally  chapter  104  of  the  acts  of 
1886-87,  second  session  Forty-ninth  Congress,  in  its  pres^^^^m^as 
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amended  since  its  passage,  forbids  many,  practices  which  would  tend 
to  prevent  the  free  conduct  of  commerce  between  the  States.  While 
the  act  has  other  provisions,  for  the  present  purpose  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  describe  it  more  in  detail  or  to  attempt  to  present  the  act  itself. 
The  antitrust  act,  being  chapter  647  of  the  acts  of  Congress  of  1889-90, 
and  approved  July  2,  1890,  is  designed  for  the  prevention  of  trusts 
and  monopolies.  Sections  1  and  3  of  the  act  are  all  that  it  is  essential 
to  show  or  discuss  in  this  connection.     They  are  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Every  contract,  combination  in  the  form  of  trust  or 
otherwise,  or  conspiracy,  in  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  among  the 
several  States,  or  with  foreign  nations,  is  hereby  declared  to  be  illegal. 
Every  person  who  shall  make  any  such  contract  or  engage  in  any  such 
combination  or  conspiracy  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and,  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  fine  not  exceedmg  five 
thousand  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  by 
both  said  punishments,  in  tne  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  3.  Every  contract,  combination  in  form  of  trust  or  otherwise, 
or  conspiracy,  in  restraint  of  tmdo  or  commerce  in  any  Territory  of 
the  United  States  or  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  m  resti-aint  of 
trade  or  commerce  between  an}*^  such  Territory  and  another,  or  between 
any  such  Territory  or  Territories  and  any  State  or  States  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  or  with  foreign  nations,  or  between  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  any  State  or  States  or  foreign  nations,  is  hereby  declared 
illegal.  Ever}'^  person  who  shall  make  any  such  contract  or  engage  in 
any  such  combination  or  conspii*acy  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor, and,  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  fine  not 
exceeding  five  thousand  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding 
one  year,  or  by  both  said  punishments,  in  tne  discretion  of  the  court. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  above  Federal  statutes  in  their  effect  upon 
the  actions  of  those  who  are  endeavoring  for  one  reason  or  another  to 
prevent  workmen  from  obtaining  or  retaining  employment  the  Fed- 
eral courts  have  made  many  decisions.  They  have  held  that  while  the 
statutes  above  mentioned,  other  than  the  act  on  conspiracy,  provide  pen- 
alties to  be  imposed  on  those  violating  these  provisions,  yet  the  law 
on  conspiracy,  as  expressed  in  section  5440,  above,  regards  the  act  of 
unlawful  combination  and  confederacy  to  commit  such  offenses  as 
requiring  an  additional  restraint  to  those  provided  for  the  commission 
of  the  offenses  themselves;  that  section  5440  applies  to  conspiracies  that 
affect  private  rights  or  interests  which  are  protected  by  the  criminal 
laws  of  the  United  States;  that  a  combination  to  incite  all  railway 
employees  to  suddenly  quit  their  service,  without  any  dissatisfaction 
with  the  terms  of  their  own  employment,  in  order  to  starve  the  rail- 
road companies  and  the  public  Into  compelling  an  owner  of  cars  used 
in  operating  the  road  to  pay  his  employees  more  wages,  and  when  the 
members  intend  to  stop  all  mail  trains  as  well  as  other  trains,  and  do 
delay  many,  in  violation  of  section  3995,  Revised  Statutes,  is  an  imlawf ul 
conspiracy  under  section  5440,  although  the  obstruction  is  effected  by 

-^rely  quitting  employment;  that  it  is  a  violation  of  section  3996  for 
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one  to  prevent  the  running  of  a  mail  train  as  made  up,  even  though 
he  is  willing  that  the  mail  car  alone  shall  go  on  and  his  purpose  is  other 
than  to  retard  the  mails;  that  where  the  transportation  of  the  mails 
and  interstate  commerce  has  been  long  interrupted  by  the  refusal  of 
the  employees  of  a  i*ailroad  company  to  move  trains  carrying  Pullman 
cars  it  is  the  duty  of  the  railroad  company  to  use  every  effort  to  move 
the  mails  and  interstate  commerce,  and  any  willful  failure  to  perform 
this  duty  is  a  violation  of  section  3995;  that  although  section  3095  was 
originally  passed  prior  to  the  introduction  into  the  United  States  of 
the  method  of  transporting  mail  by  railroads,  3^et  it  is^qually  applicable 
to  the  modern  system  of  conveyance,  and  protects  alike  the  transpor-' 
tation  of  the  mail  by  the  '''limited  express"  and  the  old-fashioned 
stage  coac'h;  that  an  agreement  between  two  or  more  persons  that 
employees  of  mlroads  carrying  the  mails  and  conducting  interstate 
commerce  should  quit  work,  and  that  all  others  should,  by  threats  and 
violence,  be  prevented  from  taking  their  places,  constitutes  a  criminal 
conspiracy  under  the  above  statutes;  that  when  two  or  more  members 
of  a  labor  association,  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  personal  ambition 
or  satisfying  private  malice,  by  concert  insist  upon  or  demand,  under 
effective  penalties  and  threats,  the  members  of  the  association  quit- 
ting their  employment,  to  the  obstruction  of  the  mails  or  of  interstate 
commerce,  they  are  guilty  of  criminal  conspiracy,  and  that  where  two 
or  more  men  agree  among  themselves,  either  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
sympathy  in  a  certain  strike  or  for  any  other  purpose,  to  cause  trains 
canying  mails  or  interstate  commerce  to  be  stopped,  or  to  discharge 
their  employees  or  refuse  to  employ  new  men,  so  as  to  stop  such 
trains,  they  are  guilty  of  conspiracy  under  these  acts. 

In  the  case  of  United  States  v.  Cassidy,  decided  in  1895,  the  district 
court  of  the  United  States  for  the  northern  district  of  California  held 
in  accordance  with  the  following,  quoted  from  the  syllabus  of  the 
case: 

The  word  '^commerce,"  as  used  in  the  act  of  July  2,  1890  [anti- 
trast  act],  to  protect  trade  and  commerce  against  unlawful  restraints 
and  monopolies,  and  in  the  Constitution  or  the  United  States,  has  a 
broader  meaning  than  the  word  '^  trade."  Commerce  among  the 
States  consists  of  intercourse  and  traffic  between  their  citizens,  and 
includes  the  transportation  of  persons  and  property  as  well  as  the 
purchase,  sale,  and  exchange  of  commodities. 

While  the  primaiy  object  of  the  statute  of  July  2,  1890,  was  doubt- 
less to  prevent  the  aestruction  of  legitimate  and  healthy  competition 
in  interstate  commerce  by  the  engrossing  and  monopolizing  of  the 
markets  for  conmnodities,  yet  its  provisions  are  broad  enough  to  reach 
a  combination  or  conspiracy  that  will  interrupt  the  transportation  of 
buch  commodities  and  persons  from  one  State  to  another. 

Pullman  cars  in  use  upon  railroads  are  instrumentalities  of  com- 
merce. 

The  emplovees  of  railway  companies  have  a  right  to  organize  for 
mutual  benefit  and  protection  and  for  the  purposeSgi^9|jt§^3®®^[^® 
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highest  wages  and  the  best  conditions  they  can  command.  Thev  may- 
appoint  officers,  who  shall  advise  them  as  to  the  course  to  be  taken  in 
their  relations  with  their  employer,  and  they  may,  if  they  choose, 
repose  in  their  officers  authority  to  order  them,  or  any  of  them,  on 
pam  of  expulsion  from  their  union,  peaceably  to  leave  the  employ- 
ment because  the  terms  thereof  are  unsatisfactory.  But  it  is  unlaw- 
ful for  them  to  combine  and  quit  work  for  the  purpose  of  compelling 
their  employer  to  withdraw  from  his  relations  with  a  third  party,  for 
the  purpose  of  injuring  that  third  party. 

A  strike,  or  a  preconcerted  quitting  of  work,  by  a  combination  of 
railroad  employees,  is,  in  itself,  unlawful,  if  the  concerted  action  is 
knowingl}^  and  wrllfull}'^  directed  by  the  parties  to  it  for  the  purpose 
of  obstructing  and  retarding  the  passage  of  the  mails,  or  in  restraint 
of  trade  and  commerce  among  the  States. 

A  quotation  from  the  syllabus  of  the  decision  in  the  case  of  Water- 
house  et  al.  V.  Cromer,  decided  in  1893  by  the  circuit  court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  western  district  of  Georgia,  southern  division, 
reads  as  follows: 

Construing  section  1  of  the  act  of  July  2,  1890  [chap.  047,  acts  of 
1889-90,  antitrust  act],  the  act  of  February  4,  1887  [chap.  104,  acts  of 
1880-87,  interstate-commerce  act],  and  the  act  of  March  7, 1889  [amend- 
ing the  interstate-commerce  act],  together  with  this  section  [5440],  it 
will  be  seen  that  a  combination  of  persons,  without  re^rd  to  their 
occupation,  which  will  have  the  effect  to  defeat  the  provisions  of  these 
acts  inhibiting  discriminations  in  the  transportation  of  freight  and 

Eassengers,  and  to  restrain  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  country  will 
e  obnoxious  to  the  penalties  contained  in  this  section.  Now,  it  is 
ti-ue  that  in  anv  conceivable  strike  upon  the  transportation  lines  of 
this  country,  whether  main  lines  or  branch  roads,  tnere  will  be  inter- 
ference with  and  restraint  of  interstate  or  foreign  commerce.  This 
will  be  true  also  of  strikes  upon  telegraph  lines,  for  the  exchange  of 
telegraphic  messages  between  people  of  different  States  is  interstate 
commerce.  In  the  presence  of  these  statutes,  and  in  view  of  the  inti- 
mate interchange  of  commodities  between  people  of  several  States  of 
the  Union,  it  will  be  practically  impossible  hereafter  for  a  body  of 
men  to  combine  to  hinder  and  delay  the  work  of  the  transportation 
company  without  becoming  amenable  to  the  provisions  of  these 
statutes.  And  a  combination  or  agreement  of  railroad  officials  or  other 
representatives  of  capital,  with  the  same  effect,  will  be  equally  under 
the  ban  of  the  penal  statutes.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  a  strike,  or 
boycott,  if  it  was  ever  effective,  can  be  so  no  longer. 

Many  more  such  decisions  could  be  noted,  but  the  above  sufficiently 
shows  the  effect  that  the  statutes  cited  and  their  enforcement  may  have 
in  protecting  the  laborer  or  workman  desirous  of  obtaining  or  retain- 
ing employment. 

nrriMiBATioN,  coebcion,  etc. 

In  addition  to  the  conspiracy  laws,  State  and  Federal,  as  shown  and 
discussed  above,  numerous  statutes  exist  forbidding  the  use  of  threats, 
intimidation,  coercion,  etc.,  in  efforts  made  to  compel  others  to  do  or 
not  to  do  acts  which  they  have  the  legal  right  to  do  or  to  abstain 
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from  doing.  These  laws  undoubtedly  apply  in  all  cases  of  boycottiner 
where  intimidation,  etc.,  is  used,  and  under  some,  at  least,  of  them,  as 
ako  under  the  conspiracy  laws  last  discussed,  it  would  seem  from  their 
language  that  employers  guilty  of  blacklisting  might  be  prosecuted. 
It  is  not  known,  however,  that  any  such  case  has  arisen  or  been 
decided  in  the  courts.  Said  statutes  have  frequently  been  held  to 
apply  to  employees  engaged  in  strikes  when  attempting  to  ase  the 
boycott  and  to  prevent  the  employment  of  new  men.  The  States  hav- 
ing such  kws  are:  Alabama,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Georgia,  Illinois, 
Kentucky,  Liouisiana,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  North  Dakota, 
Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota,  Texas, 
Vermont,  West  Virginia,  and  Wi8CX)nsin. 

Alabama's  law  on  this  subject  is  contained  in  section  3763  of  the 
code  of  1886,  as  amended  by  act  No.  321,  acts  of  1894-95,  a  statute 
which  also  prohibits  blacklisting  and  has  been  shown  on  page  8;  that 
of  Colorado  in  section  1295  of  the  Annotated  Statutes  of  1891,  to  be 
found  on  page  6;  that  of  Pennsylvania  in  section  73,  on  page  484  of  the 
Digest,  edition  of  1895,  recited  on  page  4,  and  that  of  West  Virginia  is 
quoted  on  page  6.  In  the  statutes  of  Colorado  and  Pennsylvania  the 
prohibition  against  intimidation  is  indirect,  but  none  the  less  plainly 
intended,  and  in  a  case  arising  under  the  statute  of  Pennsylvania  the 
court  held  that  while  strikers  may  legally  organize  themselves  and  use 
persuasive  means  to  get  others  to  join  them  and  to  quit  work,  it  is  a 
criminal  offense  to  attempt  to  gain  their  point  by  the  slightest  u.se  of 
force  or  intimidation  or  unlawful  threats  or  menaces  of  harm  to  i>er- 
8ons  or  propert3\  The  statute  of  West  Virginia  is  confined  in  its 
application  to  the  case  of  coal-mine  employees. 

The  Connecticut  statute,  found  in  the  General  Statutes  of  1888, 
reads  as  follows: 

Section  1518.  Every  person  who  shall  threaten,  or  use  any  means 
to  intimidate  any  person  to  compel  such  person,  against  his  will,  to  do 
or  abstain  from  doinff  any  act  which  such  person  has  a  legal  right  to 
do,  or  shall  persistenfly  follow  such  person  in  a  disorderly  manner,  or 
injure,  or  threaten  to  injure,  his  property  with  intent  to  intimidate 
him,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  one  nundi-ed  dollars,  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  six  months. 

This  statute  is  the  only  one  of  this  kind,  among  all  those  passed  by 
the  States  above  enumerated,  which  is  so  general  in  its  terms  and  does 
not  directly  prohibit  the  attempt  to  keep  anyone  from  employment  by 
the  use  of  intimidation,  etc.  The  supreme  court  of  the  State,  how- 
ever, has  held  that  a  conspiracy  of  workmen  to  intimidate  the  pub- 
lishers of  a  newspaper,  to  compel  said  publishers  to  discharge  against 
their  will  certain  of  their  workmen,  and  to  employ  the  conspinitors  in 
their  place,  falls  within  the  prohibition  of  this  section. 
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The  Georgia  statute  upon  this  subject,  found  on  page  107  of  the 
acts  of  1887,  and  denominated  act  No.  347,  is  as  follows: 

Sectjon  1.  If  any  person  or  persons,  by  threats,  violence,  intimida- 
tion, €>i-  other  unlawful  means,  shall  prevent  or  attempt  to  prevent  any 
pej:6on  or  persons  in  this  State  from  engaging  in,  remaining  in,  or 
performing  the  business,  labor,  or  duties  of  any  lawful  employment  or 
occupation;  or  if  any  person  or  persons,  singly  or  together,  or  in 
combination,  shall  conspire  to  prevent  or  attempt  to  prevent  any  per- 
son or  persons  by  threats,  violence,  or  intimidation  from  engaging  in, 
remaining  in,  or  performing  the  business,  labor,  or  duties  of  any  lawful 
employment  or  occupation;  or  if  any  person  or  persons,  singly  or  by 
conspiring  together,  shall  hinder  any  person  or  persons  who  desire  to 
lal>or  from  so  doing,  or  hinder  any  person  by  threats,  violence,  or 
intimidation  from  l^ing  employed  as  laborer  or  employee,  or  by  the 
means  aforesaid  shall  hinder  the  owner,  manager,  or  proprietor  for  the 
time  being  from  controlling,  using,  operating,  or  worKing  any  property 
in  any  lawful  occupation,  or  shall  by  such  means  hinder  such  persons 
from  hiring  or  emploving  laborers  or  emplovees,  such  person  or  per- 
sons so  offending  shall  he  deemed  guilty  or  a  misdemeanor,  and  on 
conviction  be  punished  as  prescribed  in  section  4310  of  the  Code  of 
Georgia. 

Section  4310,  referred  to  in  the  above  act,  is  in  the  following 
language: 

Section  4310.  Accessories  after  the  fact,  except  where  it  is  other- 
wise ordered  in  this  code,  shall  be  punished  bj'  a  fine  not  to  exceed 
one  thousand  dollars,  imprisonment  not  to  exceed  six  months,  to  work 
in  the  chain  gang  on  the  public  works,  or  on  such  other  works  as  the 
county  authorities  may  employ  the  chain  ^ng,  not  to  exceed  twelve 
months,  and  any  one  or  more  of  these  punishments  may  be  ordered  in 
the  discretion  of  the  judge:  I^ovkhd^  That  nothing  herein  contained 
shall  authorize  the  giving  the  control  of  convicts  to  private  persons, 
or  their  employment  by  the  county  authorities  in  such  mechanical  pur- 
suits as  will  bring  the  products  of  their  labor  into  competition  with 
the  products  of  free  labor. 

The  Illinois  statute,  to  be  found  in  chapter  38  of  the  Annotated 
Statutes  of  1896,  is  in  words  as  follows: 

Section  294.  If  any  two  or  more  persons  shall  combine  for  the  pur- 
pose of  depriving  the  owner  or  possessor  of  property  of  its  lawful 
use  and  management,  or  of  preventing,  by  threats,  suggestions  of  dan- 
ger, or  any  unlawful  means,  any  person  from  being  employed  by  or 
obtaining  employment  from  any  such  owner  or  possessor  of  property, 
on  such  terms  as  the  parties  concerned  may  agree  upon,  such  persons 
so  offending  shall  be  lined  not  exceeding  $500,  or  connned  in  the  county 
jail  not  exceeding  six  months. 

Sec.  295.  If  any  person  shall,  by  threat,  intimidation  or  unlawful 
interference,  seek  to  prevent  any  other  person  from  working  or  from 
o})taining  work  at  any  lawful  basiness,  on  any  terms  that  he  may  see 
tit,  such  person  so  offending  shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  $200. 

Sec.  296.  Whoever  enters  a  coal  bank,  mine,  shaft,  manufactory, 
building,  or  premises  of  another,  with  intent  to  commit  any  iniury 
thereto,  or  by  means  of  threats,  intimidation,  or  riotous  or  other  umaw - 
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fill  doings,  to  cause  any  person  employed  therein  to  leave  his  employ- 
ment, shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  $600,  or  confined  in  the  county  jail 
not  exceeding  six  months,  or  both. 

Illinois  has  enacted  another  statute  directed  against  intimidation, 
etc.,  but  applying  only  to  railroad  companies,  in  section  129  of  chapter 
114  of  the  Annotated  Statutes  of  1896.  Said  statute  appears  on  page 
40,  under  another  head. 

The  only  statute  of  Kentucky  upon  this  subject  applies  in  the  case 
of  intimidation,  etc.,  used  against  those  engaged  in  the  transportation 
of  passengers  and  freight.  It  is  contained  in  section  803  of  chapter 
32  of  the  Statutes  of  1894,  and  is  published  on  page  41. 

The  Revised  Laws  of  Louisiana  contains  the  statute  law  of  that 
State  relative  to  intimidation,  which  applies  only  to  the  coercion,  etc., 
of  employees  on  steamboats.     It  appears  below: 

Section  944.  Any  person  or  persons  who  may,  by  violence  or  threats 
or  in  any  manner  intimidate  and  prevent  another  from  shipping  upon 
auy  steamlx>at  within  this  State,  or  who  shall  thus  interfere  with  or 
prevent  any  person  who  is  one  of  the  crew  of  a  steamboat  from  dis- 
charging his  or  her  duty,  or  unlawfully  interfere  with  any  laborer 
who  may  l>e  taking  on  board  or  discharging  cargo  from  a  steamboat 
within  the  State  of  Louisiana,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and,  upon  conviction  before  any  justice  of  the  peace  of  this  State  or 
recorder  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  be  fined  not  less  than  twenty 
dollars  and  costs  of  prosecution,  and  imprisoned  not  less  than  twenty 
days  in  the  parish  jail. 

The  State  of  Maine  has  enacted  two  statutes  upon  this  subject,  one 
being  section  9  of  chapter  123  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  1883,  and 
the  other  section  1  of  chapter  303,  acts  of  1889.  They  both  appear 
below: 

Section  9.  Whoever,  alone,  or  in  pursuance  or  furtherance  of  any 
agreement  or  combination  with  others,  to  do,  or  procure  to  be  done, 
any  act  in  contemplation  or  furtherance  of  a  dispute  or  controversy 
between  a  gas,  telegraph,  or  railroad  corporation  and  its  employees  or 
workmen,  wrongfully  and  without  legal  authority,  uses  violence 
towards,  or  intimidates  any  person,  in  an^^  way  or  by  an}'  means,  with 
intent  thereby  to  compel  such  person  against  his  will  to  do,  or  abstain 
from  doing,  any  act  which  he  nas  a  legal  right  to  do  or  abstain  from 
doing;  or,  on  tne  premises  of  such  corporation,  by  bribery,  or  in  any 
manner  or  by  any  means,  induces,  or  endeavors  or  attempts  to  induce 
such  person  to  leave  the  employment  and  service  of  such  corporation 
with  intent  thereby  to  further  the  objects  of  such  combination  or 
agreement;  or  in  any  way  interferes  with  such  person  while  in  the 
performance  of  his  duty;  or  threatens  or  persistently  follows  such 
person  in  a  disorderly  manner,  or  injures  or  threatens  to  injure  his 
property  with  either  of  said  intents,  shall  be  punished  by  fine  not 
exceeding  three  hundred  dollars,  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  three 
months. 

Section  1  (as  amended  b}^  chapter  127,  acts  of  1891).  Any  employer, 
employee,  or  other  person,  who,  by  threats  of  injury,  intimidation  or 
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force,  alone  or  in  combination  with  others,  prevents  any  person  from 
entering  into,  contiuuine  in,  or  leaving  the  employment  of  any  person, 
firm  or  corporation,  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  not  more  than 
two  years,  or  by  fine  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dor^rs. 

The  statute  of  Massachusetts,  being  sections  2  and  78  of  chapter 
508  of  the  acts  of  1894,  reads  as  follows: 

Section  2.  No  person  shall,  by  intimidation  or  force,  prevent  or 
seek  to  prevent  a  person  from  entering  into  or  continuing  in  the 
employment  of  an}^  person  or  corpomtion. 

Sec.  78.  Any  person  violating  any  provision  of  this  act  where  no 
special  provision  as  to  the  penalty  for  such  violation  is  made  shall  be 
punished  by  fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars. 

The  statute  of  Michigan,  to  be  found  as  section  11343  of  the  Com- 
piled Ljiws  of  1897,  appears  below: 

Section  11343.  If  any  person  or  persons  shall,  by  threats,  intimi- 
dations, or  otherwise  and  without  authority  of  law,  interfere  with,  or 
in  any  way  molest,  or  attempt  to  interfere  with,  or  in  any  way  molest 
or  disturb,  without  such  authority,  any  mechanic  or  other  laborer,  in 
the  quiet  and  peaceable  pursuit  of  his  lawful  avocation,  such  person  or 
persons  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  by 
a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  shall  be  severally  punished  by  a  tine 
of  not  less  than  ten  dollars,  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  or  by 
imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  where  the  offense  shall  have  been  com- 
mitted, not  less  than  one  month  nor  more  than  one  year,  or  bv  both 
tine  and  imprisonment,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court;  but  if  sucn  pun- 
ishment be  by  fine,  the  offender  shall  be. imprisoned  in  such  jail  until 
the  same  be  paid,  not  exceeding  ninety  days. 

In  a  case  in  Michigan,  where  the  question  of  amending  an  injunc- 
tion issued  against  some  striking  workmen  to  prevent  them  from  doing 
certain  acts  in  furtherance  of  a  "'boycott'"  against  a  firm  of  employers 
was  under  consideration,  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  decided  that 
the  distribution  of  circulars  containing  the  words  '*  Boycott  Jacob 
IkM-k  and  Sons,''  and  the  "'picketing"  of  the  employers'  premises  by 
stationing  their  men  on  the  streets  near  said  premises,  following  the 
employers'  teamsters,  inteh'epting  the  customers,  and  trying  to  keep 
them  from  purchasing,  etc.,  to  be  intimidation  under  this  law.  The 
court  said  in  part:  "The  right  to  trade  and  the  persomil  liberty  of 
the  employer  are  not  alone  involved  in  this  case;  the  right  of  the 
laborer  to  sell  his  labor  where,  to  whom,  and  for  what  price  he  chooses 
is  involved.  The  law  does  not  p)ermit  either  party  to  use  force,  vio- 
lence, threats  of  force  or  violence,  intimidation,  or  coercion.  When 
these  defendant^  went  ♦  *  ♦  distributing  these  circulars  *  *  * 
they  intended,  in  emphatic  manner,  to  convey  to  the  customers  of 
complainants  that  they  would  be  treated  in  like  manner  unless  they 
ceased  to  trade  with  complainants.  *  *  *  It  would  be  idle  to  argue 
that  these  circulars  were  not  intended  as  a  menace,  intimidation,  and 
coercion.     The}'  were  so  used  and  were  a  standing  menace  to  everj'- 
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one  who  wished  to  work  for,  or  trade  with,  complainants.  To  picket 
complainants'  premises  in  order  to  intercept  their  teamsters  or  per- 
sons going  there  to  trade  is  unlawful.  It  itself  is  an  act  of  intimida- 
tion, and  an  unwarrantable  interference  with  the  right  of  free  trade." 
In  section  G790  of  the  General  Statutes  of  1894  the  statute  of  Min- 
nesota appears  and  is  couched  in  language  as  follows: 

SEcmoN  6790.  A  person  who,  with  a  view  to  compel  another  person 
to  do  or  abstain  from  doing  an  act  which  such  other  person  has  a  legal 
right  to  do  or  to  abstain  from  doing,  wrongfully  and  unlawfully 
»  *  *  *  *  *  * 

2.  Deprives  any  such  person  of  any  tool,  implement,  or  clothing, 
or  hinders  him  in  the  use  thereof;  or, 

3.  Uses  or  attempts  the  intimidation  of  such  person  by  threats  or 
force; 

Is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

The  statute  of  New  York,  being  section  653  of  the  Penal  Code,  is 
in  exactly  the  same  words  as  the  Minnesota  statute,  above,  and  will 
therefore  not  be  given  here.  In  a  case  heard  in  the  court  of  general 
sessions  of  New  York  County  in  1886,  and  which  does  not  appear  to 
have  ever  gone  before  a  higher  court,  it  was  held  that  when  certain 
parties  had  conspired,  etc.,  by  force,  threats,  and  intimidation  to  pre- 
vent and  hinder  a  certain  firm  from  exercising  its  lawful  tmde  and 
calling,  and  in  pursuance  of  said  conspiracy  had  attempted  and 
endeavored  by  threats,  threatening  notices,  etc.,  to  intimidate  certain 
servants  of  the  firm  and  to  induce  and  constrain  them  against  their 
own  free  will  and  good  judgment  to  quit  their  said  employment  and 
to  refuse  to  do  and  "perform  the  work,  labor,  and  duties  thereof,  and 
assaulted,  beat,  and  wounded  said  servants  with  intent  to  intimi- 
date, coerce,  and  constrain  them;  and  by  watching  and  besetting  the 
shop,  distributing  handbills  and  printed  circulars,  etc.,  they  attempted 
to  intimidate  persons  who  desired  to  trade  in  the  shop  and  keep  them 
from  so  doing,  such  acts  constitute  the  crimes  of  conspiracy  and  coer- 
cion under  sections  168  and  653  of  the  Penal  Code. 

In  section  1  of  chapter  70  of  the  acts  of  1898  Mississippi  enacted 
the  following  statute  upon  this  subject: 

Section  1.  Any  person  or  persons  who  snail,  by  placards  or  other 
writing,  or  verbally,  attempt  by  threats,  direct  or  implied,  of  injury 
to  the  person  or  property  of  another,  to  intimidate  suc'h  other  person 
into  an  abandonment  or  change  of  home  or  employment,  shall,  upon 
conviction,  be  fined  not  exceeding  $500,  or  imprisoned  in  the  county 
jail  not  exceeding  six  months,  or  in  the  penitentiary  not  exceeding  five 
years,  as  the  court,  in  its  discretion,  may  determine. 

Missouri,  by  the  following  section  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  1889, 
expressed  the  judgment  of  her  legislators  in  regard  to  this  point  as 
follows: 

Section  3788.  Every  person  who  shall,  by  force,  menace,  or  threats 
of  nolence  to  the  person  or  property  of  another,  compel^j]^;^^mpt  to 
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compel  any  person  to  abandon  any  lawful  occupation  or  employment 
for  any  length  of  time,  or  pre\5ent  or  attempt  to  prevent  any  person 
from  accepting  or  entering  upon  any  lawful  employment,  shall,  upon 
conviction,  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  countv  jail  not  less 
than  six  months,  or  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars,  or  by 
both  such  fine  and  imprisonment.  Every  person  who  shall,  by  threats 
of  violence  to  the  person  or  property  of  another,  compel  or  attempt  to 
compel  any  person  to  abandon  any  lawful  occupation  or  employment 
for  any  length  of  time,  or  prevent  any  person  from  accepting  or  enter- 
ing upon  any  lawful  employment,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  or  a  misde- 
meanor, and  upon  conviction  shall  be  punished  bv  a  fine  not  less  than 
fifty  dollars,  or  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  less  than  three 
months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

In  a  decision  rendered  in  1895,  in  a  case  where  application  was  made 
for  the  issuance  of  an  injunction  directed  against  the  acts  of  certain 
striking  employees,  the  supreme  court  of  Missouri  in  laying  down  the 
law  said:  ''They  [the  strikers]  are  free  men  and  have  a  right  to  quit 
the  employ  of  the  plaintiflf  whenever  they  see  fit  to  do  so,  and  no  one 
can  prevent  them;  *  *  *.  And  they  have  a  right  to  use  fair  per- 
suasion to  induce  others  to  join  them  in  their  quitting.  But  when  fair 
persuasion  is  exhausted,  they  have  no  right  to  resort  to  force  or  threats 
of  violence.  The  same  law  which  guarantees  them  in  their  right  to 
quit  the  employment  *  *  *  at  their  own  will  and  pleasure  also 
guarantees  the  other  employees  the  right  to  remain  in  the  employment 
at  their  will  and  pleasure." 

The  New  Hampshire  statute,  part  of  chapter  266  of  the  Public  Stat- 
utes of  1891,  reads  as  follows: 

Section  12.  If  any  person  shall  interfere  in  any  way  whatever  to 
injure  or  damage  another  in  his  person  or  property,  while  engaged  in 
his  lawful  business,  trade,  or  occupation,  or  while  on  the  way  to  or 
from  the  same,  or  shall  endeavor  to  prevent  any  person  from  engag- 
ing in  his  lawful  business,  trade,  or  calling,  he  shall  be  fined  not 
exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  or  be  imprisoned  not  exceeding  one 
year. 

Two  sections  of  the  Revised  Codes  of  North  Dakota  of  1895  contain 
the  statute  of  that  State,  as  follows: 

Section  7660.  Every  person  who,  by  anj^  use  of  force,  threats,  or 
intimidation,  prevents  or  endeavors  to  prevent  any  hired  foreman, 
journeyman,  apprentice,  workman,  laborer,  servant,  or  other  person 
employed  by  another  from  continuing  or  performing  his  work,  or 
from  accepting  any  new  work  or  employment,  or  to  induce  such  hired 

Eerson  to  relinquish  his  work  or  employment,  or  to  return  any  work  he 
as  in  hand  beiore  it  is  finished,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 
Sec.  7661.  Every  person  who,  by  any  use  of  force,  threats,  or  intimi- 
dation, prevents  or  endeavors  to  prevent  another  from  employing  any 
person,  or  to  compel  another  to  employ  any  person,  or  to  force  or 
induce  another  to  alter  his  mode  of  carrying  on  business,  or  to  limit 
or  increase  the  number  of  his  hired  foremen,  journeymen,  apprentices, 
workmen,  laborers,  servants,  or  other  persons  employed  oy  him,  or 
their  rate  of  wages  or  time  of  service,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 
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Oklahoma,  in  two  paragraphs  of  the  Statutes  of  1893,  has  embodied 
its  statutory  provisions  upon  the  subject.     They  are  as  follows: 

Paragraph  2544.  Every  person  who,  by  any  use  of  force,  threats, 
or  intimidation,  prevents  or  endeavors  to  prevent  any  hired  foreman, 
journeyman,  apprentice,  workman,  laborer,  servant,  or  other  person 
employed  by  another  from  continuing  or  performing  his  work,  or 
from  accepting  any  new  work  or  employment,  or  induce  such  hired 
person  to  relinquish  his  work  or  employment,  or  to  return  any  work 
he  has  in  hand  before  it  is  finished,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Par.  2545.  Evei-y  person  who,  by  any  use  of  force,  threats,  or 
intimidation,  prevents  or  endeavors  to  prevent  another  from  employ- 
ing any  person,  or  to  compel  another  to  employ  any  person,  or  to  force 
or  induce  another  to  alter  his  mode  of  carrying  on  business,  or  to  limit 
or  increase  the  number  of  his  hired  foremen,  journeymen,  apprentices, 
workmen,  laborers,  servants,  or  other  persons  employed  by  him,  or 
their  rate  of  wages  or  time  of  service,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Section  1893  of  the  Annotated  Statutes  of  Oregon  of  1892  is  the 
statute  passed  by  that  State,  and  is  in  the  following  words: 

Section  1893.  If  any  person  shall,  by  force,  threats,  or  intimida- 
tion, prevent,  or  endeavor  to  prevent,  any  person  employed  by  another 
from  continuing  or  performing  his  work,  or  from  accepting  any  new 
work  or  employment;  or  if  any  person  shall  circulate  any  false  written 
or  printed  matter,  or  be  concerned  in  the  circulation  of  any  such  mat- 
ter, to  induce  others  not  to  buy  from  or  sell  to  or  have  dealings  with 
any  person,  for  the  purpose  or  with  the  intent  to  prevent  such  person 
from  employing  any  person,  or  to  force  or  compel  him  to  employ  or 
discharge  from  his  employment  anyone,  or  to  alter  his  mode  of  carry- 
ing on  his  business,  or  to  limit  or  increase  the  number  of  his  employees 
or  their  rate  of  wages  or  time  of  service,  such  person  shall  be  aeemed 
^Ity  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  imprisoned 
in  the  county  jail  not  more  than  six  nor  less  than  one  month,  or  by  fine 
of  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  two  hundred  dollars.- 

In  a  case  heard  by  the  supreme  court  of  Oregon  and  decided  in  1894 
it  was  held  that  the  above  section  ''does  not  make  it  unlawful  for  a 
trade  union,  by  resolution  or  order  of  its  executive  committee,  to 
require  its  members,  under  pain  of  suspension  or  expulsion  from  the 
union,  to  quit  a  person's  employ  because  of  his  violation  of  a  lawful 
rule  of  the  union.  A  conspiracy  to  injure  or  destroy  a  person's  busi- 
ness or  property  is  wrongful  per  se,  although  not  indictable  under  this 
statute." 

In  discussing  the  meaning  of  the  word  ''intimidation"  as  affected 
by  the  Pennsylvania  statutes  appearing  on  page  4,  the  supreme  court 
of  that  State  in  a  decision  rendered  in  1897  said: 

The  strikers  and  their  counsel  seem  to  think  that  the  former  could 
do  anything  to  attain  their  ends,  short  of  actual  physical  violence. 
This  is  a  most  serious  misconception.  The  "arguments"  and  "per- 
suasion" and  "appeals"  of  a  hostile  and  demonstrative  mob  have  a 
potency  over  men  of  ordinary  nerve  which  far  exceeds  the  limits  of 
lawfulness.  The  display  of  force,  though  none  is  actually  used,  is 
intimidation,  and  as  much  unlawful  as  violence  itsg^f^edby^^OOQlC 
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The  Rhode  Inland  law  is  contained  in  the  following  section  of  chap- 
ter 278  of  the  General  Laws  of  1896: 

Section  8.  Every  person  who,  by  himself  or  in  concert  with  other 
persons,  shall  attempt  by  force,  violence,  threats,  or  intimidation  of 
any  kind  to  prevent,  or  who  shall  prevent  any  other  person  from  enter- 
ing upon  and  pursuing  any  employment,  upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  he  may  think  proper,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  be  fined  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars  or  be  imprisoned  not 
exceeding  ninety  days. 

The  statute  of  South  Dakota  is  contained  in  the  following  sections  of 
the  Compiled  Laws  of  1887 : 

Section  6924.  Every  person  who,  by  any  use  of  force,  threats,  or 
intimidation,  prevents  or  endeavors  to  prevent  any  hired  foreman, 
journeyman,  apprentice,  workman,  laborer,  servant,  or  other  person 
employed  hy  another  from  continuing  or  performing  his  work,  or 
from  accepting  any  new  work  or  employment,  or  to  induce  such  hired 

Eerson  to  relinquish  his  work  or  employment,  or  to  return  any  work 
e  has  in  hand  before  it  is  finished,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 
Sec.  6925.  Every  person  who,  by  any  use  of  force,  threats,  or  intimi- 
dation, prevents  or  endeavors  to  prevent  another  from  employing  any 
person,  or  to  compel  another  to  employ  any  person,  or  to  force  or 
induce  another  to  alter  his  mode  of  carrying  on  business,  or  to  limit 
or  increase  the  number  of  his  hired  foremen,  journeymen,  apprentices, 
workmen,  laborers,  serv^ants  or  other  persons  employed  by  him,  or 
their  i-ate  of  wages  or  time  of  service,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Texas  included  her  statutes  in  chapters  18  and  92  of  the  acts  of  1887, 
which  appear  in  order  below,  the  first  being  general  in  its  application, 
and  the  second  applying  only  in  the  case  of  intimidation  of  railroad 
emploj'ees : 

Section  1.  Any  person  who  shall,  by  threatening  words,  or  by  acts 
of  violence  or  intimidation,  prevent  or  attempt  5)  prevent  another 
from  engaging  or  remaining  in  or  from  performing  tne  duties  of  any 
lawful  employment  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  con- 
viction thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty-five 
nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  or  by  confinement  not  less  than 
one  nor  more  than  six  months  in  the  county  jail. 

Section  1.  Any  person  or  persons  who  shall,  by  force,  threats,  or 
intimidation  of  any  kind  whatever,  against  any  railroad  engineer  or 
engineers,  or  any  conductor,  bmkeman,  or  other  officer  or  employee, 
employed  or  engaged  in  running  any  passenger  train,  freight  train,  or 
construction  train  ininning  upon  any  railroad  in  this  State,  prevent  the 
moving  or  running  of  said  passenger,  freight,  or  construction  train 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  an  otfense,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  each 
and  every  person  so  offending  shall  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  less  than  one 
hundred  dollars  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  and  also  imprisoned 
in  the  county  jail  for  any  period  of  time  not  less  than  three  months 
nor  more  than  twelve  months. 

Sec.  2.  Each  day  said  train  or  trains  mentioned  in  section  one  of  this 
act  are  prevented  from  moving  on  their  road  as  specified  in  section 
one  of  this  act  shall  be  deem^  a  separate  offense,  and  shall  be  pun- 
ished as  prescribed  in  section  one  of  this  act. 
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Vermont's  legislation  appears  in  the  two  following  sections  of  the 
Revised  Laws  of  1880: 

Section  4226.  A  person  who  threatens  violence  or  injury  to  another 
person  with  intent  to  prevent  his  emplojTnent  in  a  mill,  manufactory, 
shop,  quarry,  mine,  or  railroad,  shall  be  imprisoned  not  more  than 
three  months  or  fined  not  more  than  one  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  4227.  A  person  who,  by  threats  or  intimidation,  or  by  force, 
alone  or  in  combination  with  others,  affrights,  drives  awa}',  and  pre- 
vents another  person  from  accepting,  undertaking,  or  prosecuting 
such  employment  with  intent  to  prevent  the  prosecution  of  work  in 
such  mill,  shop,  manufactory,  mine,  quarry,  or  railroad,  shall  be 
imprisoned  in  the  State  prison  not  more  than  five  years  or  fined  not 
more  than  five  hundred  dollars. 

The  following,  taken  from  the  syllabus  of  a  case  decided  in  1884, 
shows  the  holding  of  the  supreme  court  of  Vermont  in  a  conspiracy 
caae  coming  partlj^  under  the  above  statute: 

The  labor  and  skill  of  the  workman,  the  plant  of  the  manufacturer, 
tnd  the  eauipment  of  the  farmer  are  in  equal  sense  property.  Every 
man  has  the  right  to  employ  his  talents,  industry^  and  capital  as  he 
pleases,  free  from  the  dictation  of  others;  and  if  two  or  more  persons 
combine  to  coerce  his  choice  in  this  behalf  it  is  a  criminal  conspiracy, 
whether  the  means  employed  are  actual  violence  or  a  species  of  intimi- 
dation that  works  upon  the  mind.  A  count  is  sufficient  which  charges 
that  the  respondents  imlawfuUy  combined,  conspired,  and  agreed 
together  to  prevent  and  hinder  by  violence,  threats,  and  intimi<£ition 
the  Ryegate  Granite  Works  from  retaining  and  taking  into  its  emplov 
certain  workmen.  A  count  is  sufficient  which  charg:es  that  the  respond- 
ents, with  malicious  intent  to  control  and  injure  said  company,  unlaw- 
fully conspired  to  terrify,  intimidate,  and  drive  away  by  threats  its 
workmen.  A  count  is  siifficient  which  merely  charges  a  conspiracy  to 
do  an  unlawful  act  and  a  fortiori  one  that  charges  a  conspiracy  to  do 
an  unlawful  act  by  unlawful  means;  thus  these  sections  prescribe  the 
punishment  for  usin^  threats  or  intimidation  to  prevent  a  person 
accepting  or  continuing  an  employment  in  a  mill,  etc.  The  count 
charged  that  the  respondents  conspired  with  intent  to  prevent  a  prose- 
cution of  the  business  of  said  granite  works  and  threatened  its  work- 
men, that  they  were  *^scab  shops,"  that  the  emplovees  were  '"scabs," 
that  their  names  would  be  pubbshed  in  the  '^scab  list  in  the  Granite 
Cutters'  Journal,  that  they  would  be  shunned  and  disgi^aced  in  the 
craft,  etc.,  and  that  thereby  they  were  frightened  and  driven  away: 
//f/rf.  That  said  count  charged  a  conspiracy  to  do  an  act  unlawful  at 
common  law,  hj  means  unlawful  under  these  sections,  and  that  it  suf- 
ficiently sets  out  an  offense  under  these  sections.  The  ''boycott''  is 
not  the  remedy  to  adjust  the  differences  between  capital  and  labor. 

The  State  of  Wisconsin  has,  in  a  section  of  the  Annotated  Statutes 
of  1889,  enacted  the  following: 

Section  4466c.  Any  person  who  by  threats,  intimidation,  force,  or 
coercion  of  any  kind  shall  hinder  or  prevent  any  other  person  from 
engaging  in  or  continuing  in  any  lawful  work  or  employment,  either 
for  himself  or  as  a  wage  worker,  or  who  shall  attempt  to  so  hiiider  or 
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prevent,  shall  be  punished  by  fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars 
or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  more  than  six  months,  or 
by  both  nne  and  imprisonment,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

The  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Wisconsin  has  decided  that  the  above  section  is  declaratory  of  the 
common  law,  and  that,  in  connection  with  sections  4466a  and  4466b 
(see  page  16),  it  wholly  condemns  all  conspiracies  to  injure  or  oppress, 
or  to  interfere  with  the  rights  of  others.  In  a  case  heard  in  the 
supreme  court  of  Wisconsin  and  decided  in  October,  1898,  it  was 
claimed  that  the  complaint  in  a  criminal  prosecution  under  the  above 
section  failed  to  state  an  offense  under  the  same.  The  court  decided 
that  such  an  offense  was  stated,  and  used  the  following  language: 

Nevertheless,  we  are  constrained  to  hold  that  the  complaint  is  suffi- 
cient.    It  alleges,  in  effect,  that  at  the  time  mentioned  the  plaintiff  in 
error,  at  the  city  of  Waukesha,  in  the  municipal  district,  being  then 
and  there  the  business  agent  of  the  Building  Trades  Council  of  Mil- 
waukee, a  labor  organization  commonly  called  a  *^  union,"  and  acting 
as  the  agent  of  such  tmdes  council,  lor  the  purpose  of  preventing 
E.  J.  Affolter,  John  Kleigel,  and  Ed.  Welsh,  and  divers  other  persons, 
then  and  there  being  nonunion  men  and  not  connected  with  the  Build- 
ing Trades  Council  or  any  other  labor  organization,  from  continuing 
in  the  lawful  emplovment  in  which  they  were  then  and  there  engaged, 
so  that  their  places  W  taken  and  the  work  performed  by  the  so-called 
'*  union  men,"  did  then  and  there,  by' threats,  intimidation,  force,  and 
coercion,   willfully  attempt    to  hinder  and   prevent    said  Affolter, 
Kleigel,  and  Welsh,  and  divers  other  persons,  from  en^ging  in  and 
contmuing  in  their  lawful  work  and  employment,  to  wit,  working  as 
carpenters  for  the  firm  of  George  Mindemand  &  Co.  in  and  ui>on  the 
erection  and  construction  of  a  certain  building  described,  in  Waukesha; 
that  the  attempt  to  so  hinder  and  prevent  Affolter,  Kleigel,  and  Welsh 
from  so  engagmg  in  and  continuing  in  their  lawful  work  and  employ- 
ment bv  threats,  intimidation,  force,  and  coercion  consisted  in  this,  to 
wit:  ^'Irhat  said  Otto  Fischer  did  then  and  there,  in  the  presence  of 
the  said  E.  J.  Affolter,  John  Kleigel,  and  Ed.  Welsh,  to,  of,  and  con- 
cerning them,  say:  *  You  (meaning  the  aforesaid  E.  J.  Affolter,  John 
Kleigel,  and  ¥A.  Welsh)  can  not  build  this  building  (meaning  the 
building  described  as  aforesaid).     I  will  fight  it  if  it  taUes  all  summer; 
and  if  your  citv  will  not  protect  us  we  will  get  the  militia' — contiiiry 
to  the  statute  in  such  case  made  and  provided,  and  against  the  peace 
and  dignity  of  the  Stiite  of  Wisconsin,^' — and  prays  that  the  said  Otto 
Fischer  may  be  arrested  and  dealt  with  according  to  law.     This  lan- 
guage seems  to  be  sufficient  to  authorize  a  finding  that  the  accused  did, 
**by  threats,  intimidation,  force,  or  coercion,"  attempt  to  hinder  or 
prevent  the  persons  named  and  others  from  engaging  or  continuing"  in 
the  lawful  work  or  employment  mentioned. 

ILLEGAL  ACTS  OF  STBTTTEBS. 

During  the  progress  of  strikes,  especially  those  of  railroad  em- 
plo3'ees,  it  is  usual  for  many  acts  to  be  committed,  either  by  the  strik- 
ers or  their  sympathizers,  with  a  view  of  preventing  the  emplo3-ers 
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from  using  their  property  and  conducting  business.  These  acts  may 
be  violent,  as  the  destruction  or  injuring  of  property,  cars,  buildings, 
locomotives,  etc.,  or  they  may  consist  in  simply  abandoning  a  locomo- 
tive or  a  train  without  warning,  and  acts  of  a  similar  nature.  Such 
acts,  if  they  accomplish  the  purpose  of  the  strikers  of  obstructing  the 
conduct  of  business,  tend  to  prevent  the  employment  of  workmen  by 
the  employers.  A  number  of  the  States  have  passed  statutes  intended 
to  prevent  such  practices  and  providing  penalties  for  the  commission 
of  such  unlawful  acts.  These  statutes  vary  greatly  in  their  terms, 
some  of  them  containing  in  their  bodies  evidence  that  their  provisions 
were  directed  primarily  against  offenses  growing  out  of  strikes,  while 
others  were  directed  primarily  against  offenses  committed  for  other 
reasons,  as  those  prompted  by  viciousness  or  by  a  design  to  aid  in  the 
robbing  of  trains,  etc.  It  is  often  difficult  to  make  a  separation  of 
such  laws  with  certainty,  and  their  language  is  such  that,  whatever 
the  reasons  for  their  enactment  may  have  been,  they  could  all 
widoubtedly  l>e  used  in  the  punishment  of  those  attempting  to  obstruct 
the  conduct  of  a  business  by  the  use  of  certain  illegal  means,  whatever 
their  object  in  so  doing  might  be.  Such  statutes  have  been  passed  by 
the  legislatures  of  the  following  States  and  Territories :  Arizona, 
Arkansas,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas, 
Kentucky,  Maine,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Ne- 
vada, New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  New  York,  North 
Dakota,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  South 
Dakota,  Virginia,  Washington,  West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin.  Many 
of  these  statutes  are  long,  and  it  would  be  impracticable  to  attempt  to 
reproduce  them  all  in  an  article  of  this  kind.  An  attempt  will  there- 
fore be  made  to  state  the  main  features  of  their  provisions,  giving  from 
time  to  time  a  few  of  the  laws  themselves  as  samples  of  the  different 
kinds. 

It  may  be  stated,  as  true  in  general  of  them  all,  that  they  enumer- 
ate and  forbid  the  commission  of  ceilain  deeds  and  provide  penalties 
for  the  violation  of  their  provisions.  Most  of  said  statutes  apply  in 
the  case  of  railroads,  steam  or  street,  one  or  both,  but  usually  steam 
railroads  only.  As  a  sort  of  a  summary  of  the  prohibited  acts 
usually  mentioned  in  such  statutes,  though  not  containing  them  all, 
the  statute  of  Arizona,  part  of  the  Penal  Code,  is  given  below: 

Section  915  (as  amended  by  act  No.  63,  acts  of  1893).  Every  person 
who  shall  willfully  or  intentionally,  without  any  legal  excuse  or  justi- 
fication therefor,  either — 

1.  Remove,  displace,  destroy,  or  injure  in  any  way  any  part  of  any 
railroad,  whether  for  steam  or  horse  cars,  electric  cars  or  cable  cars, 
or  any  track,  roadbed,  bridge,  culvert,  car  or  locomotive  engine, 
depot,  water  tank,  coal  bin,  turntable,  roundhouse,  machine  shops 
or  machinery,  section  house,  telegraph  wires  or  lines,  telegraph  poles, 
batteries  or  office  fixtures  for  operating  telegraph  wires  or  lines,  or 
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any  other  property,  real  or  personal,  used  in  the  operation  of  uny 
railroad  or  switch,  side  track,  viaduct,  or  embankment,  or 

2.  Place  any  obstruction  upon  the  rails,  track,  or  roadbed  of  any 
railroad,  switch,  branch,  side  track,  or  turn-out,  or 

3.  Who  shall  do  any  act  with  the  intent  or  for  the  purpose  of 
derailing  any  car,  train,  or  trains  of  cars,  locomotive  engine,  or  of 
obstructing  the  running  or  operation  of  any  car,  train,  or  trains  of  cars, 
or  locomotive  engines,  or  who  shall  in  anywise  attempt  to  prevent 
any  car,  train,  or  trains  of  cars,  or  locomotive  engine  from  being  run 
or  "operated,  or 

4.  Who  shall,  without  legal  excuse  or  justification,  prevent  or  in 
anywise  attempt  to  prevent  any  telegraph  despatches  or  orders  for 
the  movement  or  operation  of  railroad  trains  or  cars  or  locomotive 
engines  from  being  sent  or  delivered  or  received  shall  be  punished 
as  follows: 

By  imprisonment  in  a  Territorial  prison  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
five  years  or  in  a  county  jail  not  less  than  six  months,  and  in  addition 
thereto  the  couit  or  judge  may,  in  its  or  his  discretion,  impose  a  fine 
upon  such  person  or  persons,  together  with  such  imprisonment,  in 
any  sum  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars. 

The  abandonment  of  a  locomotive,  train  of  cars,  etc.,  by  emplovees 
is  frequently  forbidden,  under  certain  circumstances.  The  following 
section  of  the  General  Statutes  of  Connecticut  of  1888  is  an  example 
of  it: 

Section  1517  (as  amended  by  chapter  87,  acts  of  1895).  Every 
person  who  shall  unlawfully,  maliciously,  and  in  violation  of  his  duty 
or  contract,  unnecessaril}'  stop,  delay,  or  abandon  any  locomotive, 
car,  or  train  of  cars,  or  street-railway  car,  or  shall  maliciously  injure, 
hinder,  or  obstruct  the  use  of  any  locomotive,  car,  or  milroad,  or 
street-railway  car,  or  street  railway,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  one 
hundred  dollars  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  six  months. 

The  statutes  of  Arkansas  (sees.  1858  and  1859,  Digest  of  1894),  Idaho 
(act  approved  February  27, 1893,  page  68,  acts  of  1$93),  Indiana  (sees. 
2034  to  2043,  Annotated  Statutes  of  1894),  Minnesota  (sees.  6772, 6855, 
6885,  and  6891,  General  Statutes  of  1894),  Montana  (sec.  1030,  Penal 
Code),  Nebra>ka  (sees.  6753  to  6757,  Compiled  Statutes  of  1895), 
Nevada  (chap.  67,  acts  of  1891),  New  Hampshire  (sees.  1  to  6  of  chap. 
2(>6,  Public  Statutes  of  1891),  New  Mexico  (chap.  16,  acts  of  1897), 
New  York  (sec.  30  of  chap.  4,  acts  of  1891),  North  Dakota  (sec.  7547, 
Revised  Codes  of  1895),  Oregon  (act  approved  February  21,  1893, 
page  85,  acts  of  1893),  Ilhode  Island  (sees.  45,  65,  and  66  of  chap.  279, 
General  Laws  of  1896),  South  Carolina  (sees.  1733  to  1735,  Civil  Stat- 
ute Laws,  and  123,  124,  178  to  182,  Criminal  Statute  Laws,  Revised 
Statutes  of  1893,  and  act  No.  482,  acts  of  1898),  South  Dakota  (sees. 
6873  and  6874,  Compiled  Laws  of  1887),  Virginia  (sec.  3725,  Code  of 
1887),  Washington  (sec.  2,  Penal  Code,  and  chap.  52,  acts  of  1895), 
West  Virginia  (sees.  26,  26a,  and  31  of  chap.  145,  Code  of  1891),  and 
Wisconsin  (sec.  4466d,  Annotated  Statutes  of  1889)  are  all  of  them 
similar  in  spirit  to  the  statute  of  Arizona,  reproduced  above^ ^Ithough 
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Tarying  much  therefrom  in  language  and  particular  provisions.  Many 
of  them,  as  has  been  stated  before,  are  undoubtedly  designed  to  pre- 
vent attempt5>  at  train  robbery,  while  two  of  them — those  of  Indiana 
and  South  Carolina — contain  provisions  againbt  injuring  the  property 
of  oomp»nies,  etc.,  other  than  railroad,  such  as  steamboat,  telegraph, 
telephone,  electric  light,  etc. 

Those  laws  which  by  their  very  terms  are  intended  to  apply  to 
offences  growing  out  of  strikes  refer,  with  but  one  exception,  to 
strikes  on  railroads  only.  Eight  States — Delaware,  Illinois,  Kansas, 
Kentucky^  Maine,  Mississippi,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania — have 
such  laws  on  their  statute  books,  and  that  of  Delaware,  to  be  found  on 
page  928  of  the  Revised  Code,  is  reproduced  below: 

Section  1.  If  any  locomotive  engineer,  upon  any  railroad  within 
this  State,  who  shall,  at  the  time,  be  engagecl  in  any  strike,  or  with  a 
view  to  incite  others  to  such  strike,  or  in  Furtherance  of  any  combina- 
tion or  preconcerted  arrangement  with  any  other  person  or  persons  to 
bring  al)out  or  produce  such  strike,  shall  abandon  the  locomotive 
en^ne  in  his  charge,  when  attached  either  to  a  passenger  or  freight 
train,  at  any  place  other  than  the  schedule  or  otherwise  appointed  des- 
tination of  such  train,  or  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  proceed  with  said 
train  to  the  place  of  destination,  as  aforesaid,  every  such  person  so 
offending  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall,  upon 
conviction  thereof  by  indictment,  be  fined  not  less  than  one  hundred  nor 
more  than  five  hundred  dollars  and  may  be  imprisoned  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  six  months,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  2.  If  anv  locomotive  engineer,  or  railroad  employee,  within 
this  State,  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  the  object  of,  or  lending  aid 
to,  any  strike  or  strikes  organized  or  attempted  to  be  maintained  on 
any  other  railroad,  either  within  or  without  this  State,  shall  refuse  or 
neglect,  in  the  course  of  his  employment,  to  aid  in  the  movement 
over  and  upon  the  tracks  of  the  company  employing  him  of  the  cars 
of  such  other  railroad  company,  or  receive  therefrom  in  course  of 
transit  where  strikes  are,  either  then,  or  may  have  been  organized 
or  attempted  to  be  maintained,  as  aforesaid,  every  person  so  offending 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
by  indictment  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  one  hundred  nor  more  than 
five  hundred  dollars  and  may  be  imprisoned  for  a  term  not  exceeding 
six  months,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  3.  If  any  person  in  aid  or  furtherance  of  the  objects  of  any 
strike  upon  any  railroad  within  this  State  shall  interfere  with,  molest, 
or  obstruct  any  railroad  employee  engaged  in  the  discharge  and  per- 
formance of  his  duty  as  such,  every  person  so  offending  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  by  indictment 
fehall  be  fined  not  less  than  one  hundred  nor  more  than  live  hundred 
dollars  and  may  be  imprisoned  for  a  term  not  exceeding  six  months, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  4.  If  any  person  or  persons,  in  aid  or  furtherance  of  the  objects 
of  any  strike,  shall  obstruct  any  railroa^  track  within  this  State,  or 
shall  iniure  or  destroy  the  rolling  stock  or  any  other  property  of  any 
railroaa  company,  or  shall  take  possession  of  or  remove  an\  such  prop- 
erty, or  shall  prevent,  or  attempt  to  prevent,  the  use  thereof  by  such 
railroad  company  or  its  employees,  or  shall,  by  offer  of  recompense, 
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induce  any  employees  of  any  railroad  company  within  this  State  to 
leave  the  service  of  such  company,  every  such  person  so  offending 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misaemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
by  indictment  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  five  hundred  nor  more  than 
one  thousand  dollars  and  may  be  imprisoned  not  less  than  six  months 
nor  more  than  one  year,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  5.  If  any  conductor,  baggage  master,  brakeman,  or  other  train 
man,  emplo3^ed  on  either  a  freight  or  passenger  train,  on  any  railroad 
within  this  State,  shall  abandon  the  train  to  which  he  is  so  attached, 
or  with  which  he  is  connected  in  furtherance  of  any  strike,  or  with  a 
view  of  inciting  others  to  such  strike,  or  in  aid  of  any  others  who  may 
be  engaged  in  such  strike,  at  any  place  other  than  the  schedule  or 
otherwise  appointed  destination  of  such  train,  or  shall  refuse  or  neg- 
lect to  proceed  with  such  train  to  its  place  of  destination,  eveiy  sucn 
person  so  offending  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
upon  conviction  thereof  by  indictment  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  one 
hundred  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars  and  may  be  imprisoned 
for  a  term  not  exceeding  six  months,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

The  statute  of  Illinois,  being  four  sections  of  chapter  114  and  one 
section  of  chapter  38  of  the  Annotated  Statutes  of  1896,  reads  as  follows: 

Section  128.  If  any  locomotive  engineer,  in  furtherance  of  any  com- 
bination or  agreement,  shall  willfully  and  maliciously  abandon  his  loco- 
motive upon  any  railroad  at  any  otHer  point  than  the  regular  schedule 
destination  of  such  locomotive,  he  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  twenty 
dollars,  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  and  confined  in  the  county 
jail  not  less  than  twent}"^  days,  nor  more  than  ninetv  days. 

Sec.  129.  If  any  person  or  persons  shall  willfully  and  maliciously, 
by  any  act  or  by  means  of  intimidation,  impede  or  obstruct,  except 
by  due  process  of  law,  the  regular  operation  and  conduct  of  the  busi-  • 
ness  of  any  milroad  company  or  other  corporation,  firm,  or  individual 
in  this  State,  or  of  the  regular  running  of  any  locomotive  engine,  freight 
or  passenger  traia,  of  any  such  company,  or  the  labor  and  business  of 
any  such  corporation,  firm,  or  individual,  he  or  they  shall,  on  conviction 
thereof,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty  dollars  ($20),  nor 
more  than  two  hundred  dollars  ($200),  and  confined  in  the  county  jail 
not  less  than  twenty,  nor  more  than  ninety  days. 

Sec.  130.  If  two  or  more  persons  shall  willfully  and  maliciously  com- 
bine or  conspire  together  to  obstruct  or  impede  by  an}^  act,  or  by 
means  of  intimidation,  the  regular  operation  and  conduct  of  the  busi- 
ness of  any  railroad  company  or  any  other  corporation,  firm,  or  indi- 
vidual in  this  State,  or  to  impede,  hinder,  or  obstruct,  except  b}'  due 
process  of  law,  the  regular  running  of  any  locomotive  engine,  freight 
or  passenger  train,  on  any  railroad,  or  the  labor  or  business  of  any  such 
corporation,  firm,  or  individual,  such  persons  shall,  on  conviction 
thereof,  be  punished  by  fine  not  less  than  twenty  dollars  ($20),  nor  more 
than  two  hundred  dollars  ($200),  and  confined  in  the  county  jail  not  less 
than  twenty  days,  nor  more  than  ninety  days. 

Sec.  131.  This  act  shall  not  be  construed  to  apply  to  cases  of  per- 
sons  voluntarily  quitting  the  emplo^-ment  of  any  railroad  company  or 
such  other  corporation,  hrmj  or  individual,  whether  by  concert  of  action 
or  otherwise,  except  as  is  provided  in  section  one  (1)  of  this  act  [sec. 
128J. 
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Section  385.  Any  person  or  persons  who  shall  remove,  take,  steal, 
change,  add  to,  take  irom,  or  in  any  manner  interfere  with  any  jour- 
nal l^arings  or  brasses,  or  any  of  the  parts  or  attachments  of  any  loco- 
motive, tender,  or  cars,  or  any  fixture  or  attachment  belonging  to,  con- 
nected with,  or  used  in  operating  any  locomotive,  tender,  or  car  owned, 
leased,  or  used  by  any  railroad  or  transportation  company  in  this  State, 
shall  be  subject  to  punishment  by  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary 
not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  five  years,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
court  or  jury  before  whom  the  cause  is  triea:  l\ovid<d^  That  upon  a 

Elea  of  guilty  being  entered,  the  court  may  fix  the  penalty  prescribed 
erein:  I^ovided  J^urther^  That  if  the  removal  of  such  journal  bear- 
ings or  brasses,  fixtures,  or  attachments  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  the  cause 
of  wrecking  any  train,  locomotive,  or  other  car  in  this  State  whereby 
the  life  or  lives  of  any  person  or  persons  shall  be  lost  as  a  result  of  the 
felonious  or  malicious  stealing,  interfering  with,  or  removal  of  the  fix- 
tures aforsesaid,  the  person  or  persons  f oimd  guilty  thereof  sH^ll  be 
liable  for  murder  as  in  other  cases. 

The  Kansas  statute  is  a  litei^al  copy  of  sections  128  to  131,  above. 
The  Kentuck^^  statute  is  comprised  in  the  following  sections  of  the 
Statutes  of  1894: 

Section  802.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or  persons  to  pre- 
vent, hinder,  or  dela}^,  or  to  attempt  to  prevent,  hinder,  or  dela} ,  by 
violence,  the  transportation  of  freight  or  passengers  in  this  State  hj 
any  individual,  firm,  company,  corporation,  or  association  doing  busi- 
ness in  this  State,  or  to  interfere  with,  by  violence,  any  person  or 
agency  engaged  in  the  conduct  of  commerce  and  traflic  in  this  State,  in 
such  manner  as  to  obstruct  or  impede  the  movement  and  conduct  of 
such  commerce  or  traffic;  but  nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to  pre- 
vent any  person,  or  class  of  persons,  from  quitting  their  employment 
at  any  time  they  see  proper. 

Sec.  803.  And  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or  persons  to  pre- 
vent or  hinder,  or  attempt  to  prevent  or  hinder,  by  coercion,  intimida- 
tion, or  any  trespass  or  violent  interference  therewith^  the.  free  and 
lawful  use  of  his  or  its  property  by  any  individual,  firm,  company, 
corporation,  or  association  engaged  in  the  business  of  transporting 
freight  and  passengers,  and  in  the  conduct  of  commerce  and  traffic  in 
this  State,  or  the  free  and  lawful  use  of  said  property  by  any  agent  or 
employee  of  the  owner  thereof. 

Sec.  804.  Whoever  shall  violate  the  provisions  of  either  of  the  two 
preceding  sections  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon 
conviction  by  any  couil;  of  competent  jurisdiction,  shall  be  punisned 
for  each  offense  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty -five,  nor  more  than 
two  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  of  the 
county  wherein  the  oflTense  is  committed  not  less  than  ten  days,  nor 
more  than  six  months,  or  shall  be  both  so  fined  and  imprisoned,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  jury. 

Sec.  807.  Any  person  who  shall  willfully  and  maliciously  tear  up, 
displace,  break,  or  disturb  any  rail  or  other  fixture  attached  to  the  track 
or  switch  of  any  railroad  in  operation,  or  break  any  bridge  or  viaduct 
of  such  road,  or  who  shall  place  any  obstruction  on  the  track  or  switch 
of  Fuch  road,  or  do  any  act  whereby  any  engine  or  car  might  be  upset, 
arrested,  or  thrown  from  the  track  of  such  road  or  switch,  or  any  branch 
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or  turn-out,  shall  be  confined  in  the  penitentiary  not  less  than  one,  nor 
more  than  five  years. 

Sec.  808.  Any  person  who  shall,  by  any  of  the  acts  mentioned  in  the 
next  preceding  section,  cause  the  life  of  any  person  to  l>e  put  in  imme- 
diate peril,  or. cause  any  locomotive  or  car  to  be  actually  thrown  from 
the  track,  shall  be  confined  in  the  penitentiary  not  less  than  two,  nor 
more  than  ten  years. 

The  statute  of  the  State  of  Maine,  being  four  sections  of  chapter 
123,  of  the  Re^dsed  Statutes  of  1883,  is  as  follows: 

Section  6.  Any  employee  of  a  railroad  corporation  who,  in  pursu- 
ance of  an  agreement  or  combination  by  two  or  more  persons  to  do, 
or  procure  to  be  done,  any  act  in  contemplation  or  furtherance  of  a  di:s- 
pute  between  such  corporation  and  its  empWees,  unlawfuU^^  or  in 
violation  of  his  duty  or  contract,  stops  or  unnecessarily  delays  or  aban- 
dons,*or  in  any  way  injures  a  locomotive  or  any  car  or  train  of  cars 
on  the  railway  track  of  such  corporation,  or  in  any  way  hinders  or 
obstructs  the  use  of  any  locomotive,  car,  or  train  of  cars  on  the  mil- 
road  of  such  corporation,  shall  be  j)uni8hed  by  fine  not  exceeding"  five 
hundred  dollars,  or  imprisonment  in  the  State  prison  or  in  jail  not 
exceeding  one  year. 

Sec.  7.  Whoever,  by  any  unlawful  act,  or  by  any  willful  omission  or 
neglect,  obstructs  or  causes  to  be  obstructed  an  engine  or  carnage  on 
any  railroad  or  railway,  or  aids  or  assists  therein;  or  whoever,  ha\nnff 
charge  of  any  locomotive  or  carriage  while  upon  or  in  use  on  any  rail- 
way of  any  railroad  corporation,  wiUfuly  stops,  leaves,  or  abandons 
the  same,  or  renders,  or  aids,  or  assists  in  rendering  the  same  unfit  for 
or  incapable  of  immediate  use,  with  intent  thereby  to  hinder,  delay, 
or  in  any  manner  to  obstruct  or  injure  the  management  and  operation 
of  any  railroad  or  railway,  or  the  Dusiness  of  any  coi'poration  operat- 
ing or  owning  the  same,  or  of  any  other  corporation  or  person,  and 
whoever  aids  or  assists  tnerein,  shall  be  punished  by  fine  not  exceed- 
ing one  thousand  dollars,  or  imprisonment  in  the  State  prison  or  in 
jail  not  exceeding  two  years. 

Sec.  8.  WTioever,  having  any  management  of,  or  control,  either 
alone  or  with  others,  over  any  railroad  locomotive,  car,  or  train,  while 
it  is  used  for  the  carriage  of  persons  or  property,  or  is  at  any  time 
guilt}'  of  gross  carelessness  or  neglect  on,  or  in  relation  to,  the  man- 
agement or  control  thereof;  or  maliciously  stops  or  delays  the  same, 
in  violation  of  the  rules  and  regulations  then  in  force  for  the  opera- 
tion thereof:  or  abstracts  therefrom  the  tools  or  appliances  pertaining 
thereto,  witB  intent  thereby  maliciously  to  delay  the  same^  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  tnousand  collars,  or  imprison- 
ment in  the  State  prison  or  in  jail  not  exceeding  three  years. 

Sec.  10.  Any  person  in  the  employment  of  a  railroad  corporation 
who,  in  furtherance  of  the  interests  of  either  partj^  to  a  dispute  i>etween 
another  railroad  corporation  and  its  employees,  refuses  to  aid  in  mov- 
ing the  cars  of  such  other  corporation,  or  trains  in  whole  or  in  part 
made  up  of  the  cars  of  such  otner  corporation,  over  the  tracks  of  the 
corporation  employing  him,  or  refuses  to  aid  in  loading  or  discharg- 
ing such  cars,  in  violation  of  his  duty  as  such  employee,  shall  be  pim- 
ished  by  fine  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  or  imprisonment  m 
the  State  prison  or  in  jail  not  exceeding  one  year. 
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The  foUowini^  is  the  statute  of  Mississippi  as  g^iven  in  the  Annotated 
aide  of  1892: 

Section  1265.  If  any  person  shall  wantonly  or  negligent!}'  obstruct 
or  injure  any  railroad,  on  conviction  he  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
two  thousand  dollars,  or  imprisoned  not  longer  than  twelve  months  in 
the  county  jail,  or  both. 

Sec.  l2t)tJ.  If  any  person  shall  wantonly  or  maliciously  .injure,  or 
phice  any  impediment  or  obstruction  on  any  railroad,  or  do  any  other 
act  by  nieaus  of  which  an}'  car  or  vehicle  might  be  caused  to  diverge, 
or  }>e  derailed,  or  thrown  from  the  track,  such  person  on  conviction 
shall  be  imprisoned  in  the  penitentiary  not  longer  than  ten  years;  and 
the  penalty  provided  in  this  section  shall  apply  to  any  engineer,  con- 
ductor, switchman,  brakeman,  train  dispatcner,  or  telegraph  operator 
who  shall  willfully  or  negligently  cause  the  derailment  or  collision  of 
a  pa.ssenger  train. 

Sec.  1270.  If  two  or  more  persons  shaD  willfully  and  maliciously 
combine  or  conspire  together  to  obstruct  or  impede  b}'  any  act,  or  hy 
means  of  intimidation,  the  regular  operation  and  conduct  of  the  busi- 
ness* of  anv  railroad  compan}',  or  to  impede,  hinder,  or  obstruct, 
except  bv  due  process  of  law,  the  regular  running  of  any  locomotive 
engine,  freight  or  passenger  train  on  any  railroad,  or  tfie  labor  and 
busineisii  of  such  railroad  company,  such  persons,  and  each  of  them, 
shall  OD  conviction  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  hundred 
dollars,  or  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  exceeding  six  months, 
or  both;  but  tnis  section  shall  not  apply  to  persons  who  merely  q^uit 
the  employment  of  a  railroad  company,  whether  by  concert  of  action 
or  otherw  ise. 

Sec.  1271.  If  any  person,  not  being  emplo3'ed  on  any  railroad,  shall 
willfully  and  maliciously  uncouple  or  detach  the  locomotive  or  tender 
or  any  of  the  cars  of  any  railroad  ti*ain,  or  shall  in  any  way  aid,  al>et, 
or  procure  the  doing  of  the  same,  such  person  shall  be  punished  b}'  a 
fine  of  not  more  tlmn  two  hundred  dollars,  or  imprisonment  in  the 
county  jail  not  exceeding  six  months,  or  botii. 

Sec.  1273.  If  any  person  shall  unlawfully  seize  upon  any  locomo- 
tive and  run  it  away,  or  shall  aid,  abet,  or  procure  the  doing  of  the 
same,  he  shall  upon  conviction  be  fined  not  exceeding  two  nundred 
dollars,  or  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  not  exceeding  six  months,  or 
both. 

Sec  1274.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  locomotive  or  train  of  cars 
to  be  stopped  or  left  standing  on  any  railroad  crossing,  unless  done 
under  regulations  adopted  by  those  having  the  right  to  control  such 
matter;  and  any  person  violating  this  section  shall  on  conviction  be 
fined  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  nor  more  than  one  thousand 
dollars,  or  be  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  for  one  year,  or  both;  and 
if  in  consequence  of  such  violation  any  person  shall  be  killed  or  in- 
jured, the  guilty  party  shall  be  imprisoned  in  the  penitentiary  not 
exceeding  fifteen  years. 

Sec.  1279.  If  any  brakeman,  switchman,  or  other  person  in  charge 
of  any  switch  shall  willfully  or  carelessly  leave  the  same  open  or 
improperly  placed,  whereby  any  person  shall  be  killed  or  injured,  he 
shall  on  conWction  be  imprisoned  in  the  penitentiary  not  more  than 
fifteen  years. 

Sec.  1280.  If  any  person,  without  authority  and  in  ^he  ah^sence  of 
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apparent  danger  warranting  such  act,  shall,  out  of  a  spirit  of  mis- 
chief, or  with  any  purpose  other  than  to  prevent  or  give  information 
of  an  accident,  make,  or  cause  to  be  made,  any  sign  or  signal  to  per-  ' 
sons  in  charge  of  any  locomotive  or  railroad  train  or  cars,  or  to  any 
of  such  persons,  or  in  the  sight  of  any  of  them,  with  intent  to  cause 
the  stopping  or  starting  of  such  locomotive,  train,  or  cars,  or  if  anv 
person  unlawfully  interfere  with  the  management  or  running  of  such 
locomotive,  train,  or  cars  on  any  railroaa,  the  person  so  offending 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  fined 
not  less  than  ten  dollars  nor  more  than  two  hundred  dollars,  or  shall 
be  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  not  exceeding  three  months. 

The  statute  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  is  found  on  page  2696  of 
the  Geneml  Statutes  of  1895,  and  reads  as  follows: 

Whereas,  strikes  by  locomotive  engineers  and  other  railroad  em- 
ployees, and  the  abandonment  by  them  of  their  engines  and  trains  at 
points  other  than  their  schedule  destination,  endangers  the  safety  of 

Sassengers  and  subjects  shippers  of  freights  to  great  inconvenience, 
elay,  and  loss  ;  therefore. 

Sec.  245.  If  any  locomotive  engineer  or  other  railroad  employee 
upon  any  railroad  within  this  State,  engaged  in  any  strike,  or  with  a 
view  to  incite  others  to  such  strike,  or  in  furtherance  of  any  combi- 
nation or  preconcerted  arrangement  with  any  other  person  to  bring 
about  a  strike,  shall  abandon  the  locomotive  engine  in  his  charge, 
when  attached  either  to  a  passenger  or  freight  train,  at  any  place  other 
than  the  schedule  or  otherwise  appointed  destination  of  suc*h  ti*ain,  or 
shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  continue  to  discharge  his  duty,  or  to  proceed 
with  said  train  to  the  place  of  destination  as  aforesaid,  he  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be 
fined  not  less  than  one  hundi'ed  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars, 
and  may  be  imprisoned  for  a  term  not  exceeding  six  months,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  246.  If  any  locomotive  engineer  or  other  railroad  eniplo3"ee 
within  this  State,  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  the  object  or  ot  lend- 
ing aid  to  any  strike  or  strikes  organized  or  attempted  to  be  main- 
tained on  any  other  i^ailroad,  either  within  or  without  this  State,  shall 
refuse  or  neglect,  in  the  course  of  his  employment,  to  aid  in  the  move- 
ment over  and  upon  the  tracks  of  the  company  emplojing  him  of  the 
cars  of  such  other  railroad  company,  received  therefrom  in  the  course 
of  transit,  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  con- 
viction thereof  shall  l>e  fined  not  less  than  one  hundred  nor  more  than 
five  hundred  dollars,  and  may  be  imprisoned  for  a  term  not  eziceediug 
six  months,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  247.  if  Bny  person,  in  aid  or  furtherance  of  the  objects  of  any 
strike  upon  any  railroad,  snail  interfere  with,  molest,  or  onstruct  any 
locomotive  engineer  or  other  railroad  employee  engaged  in  the  dis- 
charge and  performance  of  his  duty  as  such,  every  person  so  offend- 
ing snail  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  one  hundred  nor  more  than  five 
hundred  dollars,  and  may  l)e  imprisoned  for  a  term  not  exceeding  six 
months,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  248.  If  any  person  or  persons,  in  aid  or  furtherance  of  the 
objects  of  any  strike,  shall  obstruct  any  railroad  track  within  this 
State,  or  shall  injure  or  destroy  the  rolling  stock  or  any  other  prop- 
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erty  of  any  railroad  company,  or  shall  take  possession  of  or  remove 
any  such  property,  or  shall  prevent  or  attempt  to  prevent  the  use 
thereof  by  sudi  railroad  company  or  its  employees,  or  shall,  by  oflFer  of 
recompense,  induce  any  employee  of  any  railroad  company  within  this 
State  to  leave  the  service  of  such  company  while  in  ti*ansit,  every  such 
person  offending  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  and 
may  be  imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court. 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  legislated  upon  this  subject  in  a 
statute  appearing  on  page  533  of  the  Digest  of  1895,  being  as  follows: 

Section  357.  If  any  locomotive  engineer,  or  other  railroad  employee, 
upon  any  railroad  within  this  State,  engaged  in  any  strike,  or  with  a 
new  to  incite  others  to  such  strike,  or  in  furtherance  of  any  combina- 
tion or  preconcerted  arrangement  with  any  other  person  to  bring  about 
a  strike,  shall  abandon  the  locomotive  engine  in  his  charge,  when 
attached  either  to  a  passenger  or  freight  tram,  at  any  place  other  than 
the  schedule  or  otherwise  appointed  destination  of  sucli  train,  or  shall 
refuse  or  neglect  to  continue  to  discharge  his  duty,  or  to  proceed  with 
said  train  to  the  place  of  destination  as  aforesaid,  he  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor;  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars, 
and  may  be  imprisoned  for  a  term  not  exceeding  six  months,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  358.  If  any  locomotive  engineer,  or  other  railroad  employee, 
within  this  State,  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  the  object  of,  or  lend- 
ing aid  to  any  strike  or  strikes,  organized  or  attempted  to  be  main- 
tained on  any  other  railroad,  either  within  or  without  this  State,  shall 
refuse  or  neglect,  in  the  course  of  his  employment,  to  aid  in  the  move- 
ment over  and  upon  the  tracks  of  the  compjany  emploving  him,  [or]  the 
cars  of  such  other  railroad  company,  received  therefrom  in  the  course 
of  transit,  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor;  and  upon  con- 
viction thereof  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  nor 
more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  and  may  be  imprisoned  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  six  months,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  359.  If  any  person,  in  aid  or  furtherance  of  the  objects  of  any 
strike  upon  any  railroad,  shall  interfere  with,  molest  or  obstruct  any 
locomotive  engineer,  or  other  railroad  employee,  engaged  in  the  dis- 
charge and  pertomiance  of  his  duty  as  such,  ev^ery  person  so  offending 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor;  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  not  less  than  one  hundred  nor  more  than  two  hundred 
dollars,  and  may  be  imprisoned  for  a  term  not  exceeding  six  months, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  360.  If  any  person  or  persons,  in  aid  or  furtherance  of  the 
objects  of  any  strike,  shall  obstruct  any  railroad  track  within  this 
State,  or  shall  injure  or  destroy  the  rolling  stock  or  any  other  property 
of  any  railroad  company,  or  shall  take  possession  of  or  remove  any 
such  property,  or  shall  prevent  or  attempt  to  prevent  the  use  thereof 
by  such  railroad  compan^^  or  its  employees,  every  such  person  so 
offending  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor;  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  five  hundred  dollars  nor  more 
than  one  thousand  dollars,  and  may  be  imprisoned  not  less  than  six 
months  nor  more  than  one  year,  at  the  discretion  of  ^||yG^(|gi?^t0g[e/ 
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PBOTECnON    OF    EMFLOTBES    AS    MEMBEBB    OF    I.ABO& 
OBGANIZATIOKS. 

A  matter  which  is  intimately  connected  with  the  subject  of  strikes, 
etc. ,  is  the  effort  made  by  employers  to  have  no  relations  with  labor 
organizations  in  the  conduct  of  their  business  and  their  endeavor,  in 
this  connection,  not  to  employ  workmen  who  belong  to  such  associa- 
tions. With  this  end  in  \aew  in  such  cases  it  has  been  common  for 
employers  to  require,  as  a  condition  of  employment,  from  those  desir- 
ing the  same,  agreements  not  to  become  or  continue  members  of  any 
labor  organizations. 

A  number  of  States,  of  which  the  following  is  a  list,  have  enacted 
statutes  making  this  practice  on  the  part  of  employers  unlawful :  Cali- 
fornia, Colorado,  Connecticut,  Idaho,  Llinois,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Minnesota,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Wisconsin. 

The  statute  of  California,  to  be  fomid  as  section  679  of  the  Penal 
Code,  is  in  the  following  language : 

Section  679  (added  by  chapter  149,  acts  of  1893).  Any  person  or 
corporation  within  this  State,  or  agent  or  officer  on  behalf  of  such  per- 
son or  corporation,  who  shall  hereafter  coerce  or  compel  any  person  or 
persons  to  enter  into  an  agreement,  either  written  or  verbal,  not  to 
join  or  become  a  member  of  any  labor  organization,  as  a  condition 
of  such  person  or  persons  securing  employment  or  continuing  in  the 
employment  of  any  such  person  or  corix)ration,  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor. 

Colorado's  en^'tments  are  embodied  in  chapter  50,  acts  of  1897,  and 
read  as  follows : 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  individual,  company  or  cor- 
poration or  any  member  of  any  tirm,  or  agent,  officer  or  employee  of 
any  company  or  corporation,  to  prevent  employees  from  forming, 
joining  or  belonging  to  any  lawful  labor  organization,  union,  society, 
or  political  party,  or  to  coerce  or  attempt  to  coerce  employees  by  dis- 
charging or  threatening  to  discharge  them  from  their  employ  or  the 
employ  of  any  tirm,  company  or  corporation,  because  of  their  connec- 
tion with  such  lawful  labor  organization,  union,  society,  or  political 
party. 

Sec.  2.  Any  person  or  any  member  of  any  firm,  or  agent,  officer  or 
employee  of  any  such  company  or  corporation,  violating  the  provi- 
sions of  section  one  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  less  than  one 
hundred  dollars  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars  or  hnprisoned  for 
a  period  not  less  than  six  months  nor  more  than  one  year,  or  both,  in 
the  discretion  of  the  court. 

On  page  187  of  the  acts  of  1893,  ^Missouri's  provisions  appear  in 
the  following  statute: 

Section  1.  No  employer,  superintendent,  foreman,  or  other  person 
exercising  superintendence  or  authority  over  any  mechanic,  miner, 
engineer,  fireman,  switchman,  baggageman,  brakeman,  conductQr,  tel- 
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egraph  operator,  laborer,  or  other  workingman,  8hall  enter  into  auy 
contract  or  agreement  with  any  such  employee,  requiring  said  em- 
ployee to  withdraw  from  any  trade  union,  labor  union,  or  otner  lawful 
organization  of  which  said  employee  may  be  a  member,  or  requiring 
said  employee  to  refrain  from  joining  any  trade  union,  labor  union, 
or  other  lawful  organization,  or  requiring  any  such  employee  to  ab- 
^U^n  from  attending  any  meeting  or  assembli^e  of  people  called  or 
held  for  lawful  purposes,  or  shall  b3^  any  means  attempt  to  compel  or 
coerce  any  employee  into  withdrawal  from  any  lawful  organization  or 
society. 

Sec.  2.  Corporations,  and  the  managers,  superintendents,  overseers, 
master  mechanics,  foremen,  officers  and  directors,  and  others  exercis- 
ing authority  for  and  on  behalf  of  corporations  doing  business  in  this 
State,  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  upon  convic- 
tion of  the  violations  of  any  of  its  provisions,  to  Ibe  punisliment  pre- 
scribed b}'  it. 

Sec.  3.  Any  person  or  corporation  violating  anv  of  the  provisions 
of  this  act  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  fifty  dollars  nor  more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  or  imprisonment 
in  the  county  jail  not  exceeding  six  months,  or  by  lx)th  such  fine  and 
miprisonment. 

New  York's  statute,  part  of  the  Penal  Code,  is  as  follows: 

Section  171a  (added  by  chapter  688,  acts  of  1887).  Any  person  or  per- 
sons, employer  or  employers  of  labor,  and  any  person  or  persons  of 
any  corporation  or  corporations  on  behalf  of  such  corporation  or  cor- 
porations, w  ho  shall  hereafter  coerce  or  compel  any  person  or  persons, 
employee  or  employees,  laborer  or  mechanic,  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment, either  written  or  verbal,  from  such  person,  persons,  employee, 
laborer,  or  mechanic,  not  to  join  or  become  a  member  of  any  labor  or- 
ganization, as  a  condition  of  such  person  or  persons  securing  employ- 
ment, or  continuing  in  the  employment  of  any  such  person  or  persons, 
employer  or  employers,  coi'poration  or  corporations,  shall  be  deemed 
juilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  The  penaltv  for  such  misdemeanor  shall 
>e  imprisonment  in  a  penal  institution  for  not  more  than  six  months, 
or  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  two  hundred  dollars,  or  by  both  such 
fine  and  iuiprisonment. 

Ohio's  enactments,  on  page  269  of  the  acts  of  1892,  read  as  follows: 

Section  1.  It  shall  Imj  unlawful  for  any  individual  or  meml^er  of  any 
firm,  or  agent,  officer,  or  employee  of  any  company  or  corporation,  to 
prevent  employees  from  forming,  joining,  and  belonging  to  any  law- 
ful labor  organization,  and  any  such  individual,  member,  agent,  officer 
or  employee  that  coerces  or  attempts  to  coerce  employees,  by  dis- 
charging or  threatening  to  dischai'^e  from  their  empio}"  or  the  euiplov 
of  anv  firm,  company,  or  corporation,  because  of  their  connection  witn 
such  lawful  labor  organization,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
upon  conviction  thereof  in  emy  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  shall 
be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars  or  imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  six  months,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

The  above  statutes  are  sufficient  to  show  the  varieties  in  form. 
Those  of  the  other  States  are  practically  the  same  in  their  provisions 
a»  the  above  and  are  to  l>e  found  as  follows:     Connecticut  (chapter 
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170,  acts  of  1899),  Idaho  (page  221,  acts  of  1899),  Illinois  (section  302 
of  chaper  38,  Annotated  Statutes  of  1896),  Indiana  (section  2302, 
Annotated  Statutes  of  1894),  E:ansas*  (chapter  120,  acts  of  1897), 
Massachusetts  (sections  3  and  78  of  chapter  508,  acts  of  1894),  Minne- 
sota (sections  1  and  2  of  chapter  172,  and  section  3  of  chapter  174,  acts 
of  1895,  on  page  13,  ante),  New  Jersey  (chapter  212,  acts  of  1894), 
Pennsylvania  (act  No.  98,  acts  of  1897),  and  Wisconsin  (section  4466b, 
clauses  4  and  5,  Annotated  Statutes  of  1889,  on  page  16,  ante,  and 
chapter  332,  act^  of  1899). 

In  a  case  heard  in  1895  the  supreme  court  of  Missouri  decided  that 
the  Missouri  statute,  above,  violates  the  fifth  amendment  and  section  1 
of  the  fourteenth  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  also  section  30  of  article  2  of  the  State  constitution,  which  declare 
that  no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without 
due  process  of  law,  and  it  also  decided  that  it  was  unconstitutional,  as 
being  special  or  class  legislation. 

In  a  case  heard  and  decided  by  the  supreme  court  of  New  York  in 
1893  the  evidence  showed  that  the  Ale  Brewers'  Association  of  the 
city  of  Rochester,  an  employer  of  labor,  had  made  an  agreement  with 
the  local  assembly  of  a  labor  organization  that  no  brewery  belonging 
to  the  association  would  employ  a  workman  who  was  not  a  member  of 
said  labor  organization.  This  case,  on  it^  face,  was  the  converse  of 
the  prohibition  in  the  New  York  statute;  yet  the  court  held  that  the 
means  employed  by  the  labor  organization  to  accomplish  its  objects 
violated  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  the  statute,  and  conflicted  with 
the  principles  of  public  policy,  b^^  making  the  refusal  of  a  workman 
to  join  said  organization  a  pretext  for  interfering  with  his  personal 
liberty  by  depriving  him  of  his  right  to  labor. 

The  constitutionality  of  the  Ohio  act  has  been  questioned  in  the 
courts,  but  was  affirmed  in  a  case  heard  in  the  court  of  common  pleas. 

A  Federal  statute  upon  this  subject  has  recently  been  enacted  by 
Congress  and  is  contained  in  chapter  370  of  the  acts  of  1897-98.  The 
parts  of  the  statute  relating  to  this  subject  read  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  apply  to  any  common 
carrier  or  carriers  and  their  officers,  agents,  and  employees,  except 
masters  of  vessels  and  seamen,  as  dcfinea  in  section  forty -six  hundred 
and  twelve.  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  engaged  in  the 
transportation  of  passengers  or  property  wholly  by  railroad,  or  partly 
by  railroad  and  partly  by  water,  for  a  continuous  carriage  or  shipment, 
from  one  State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States,  or  the  District  of 
Coliunbia,  to  any  other  Stat^  or  Territory  of  the  United  States,  or  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  from  any  place  in  the  United  States  to  an 
adjacent  foreign  country,  or  from  anv  place  in  the  United  States 
through  a  foreign  country  to  any  other  place  in  the  United  States.  The 
term  '"railroad"  as  used  in  this  act  shall  include  all  bridges  and  ferries 
used  or  operated  in  connection  with  any  railroad,  and  also  all  the  road 
in  use  by  any  corporation  operating  a  railroad,  whether  owned  or  oper- 
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ated  under  a  contract,  agreement,  or  lease;  and  the  term  ''transporta- 
tion" shall  include  all  instrumentalities  of  shipment  or  carriage.  The 
term  ''employees"  as  used  in  this  act  shall  include  all  persons  actually 
engaged  in  any  capacity  in  train  operation  or  train  service  of  any 
description,  and  notwithstanding  that  the  cars  upon  or  in  which  they 
are  employed  mav  be  held  and  operated  bv  the  carrier  under  lease  or 
other  contract:  Provided^  hmcet'ei\  That  this  act  shall  not  be  held  to 
apply  to  employees  of  street  railroads  and  shall  apply  only  to  employees 
engaged  in  railroad  train  service.  In  every  such  case  the  carrier  shall 
be  resi>onsible  for  the  acts  and  defaults  of  such  employees  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  a^  if  said  cars  were  owned  by  it  and 
said  employees  directly  employed  by  it,  and  any  provisions  to  the  con- 
trary of  any  such  lease  or  other  contract  shall  be  binding  only  as 
between  the  parties  thereto  and  shall  not  affect  the  obligations  of  said 
carrier  either  to  the  public  or  to  the  private  parties  concerned. 

Sec.  10.  Any  employer  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  any 
officer,  agent,  or  recei^ver  of  such  employer  who  shall  require  anv 
employee,  or  any  person  seeking  employment,  as  a  condition  of  sucn 
employment,  to  enter  into  an  agreement,  either  written  or  verbal,  not 
to  become  or  remain  a  member  of  any  labor  corporation,  association, 
or  organization;  or  shall  threaten  any  employee  with  loss  of  employ- 
ment, or  shall  unjustly  discriminate  against  any  employee  because  of 
his  membership  in  such  a  labor  corporation,  association,  or  organiza- 
tion; *  *  *  is  hereby  declared  to  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and, 
upon  conviction  thereof  in  any  court  of  the  United  States  of  compe- 
tent jurisdiction  in  the  district  in  which  such  offense  was  committed, 
shall  te  punished  for  each  offense  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  hun- 
dred dollars  and  not  more  than  one  tnousand  dollars. 

PBOTECnON  OF  EMPLOYEES  IK  THEIB  POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL 

BIGHTS. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  discharge  or  the  nonemployment  of  work- 
men on  political  grounds  many  States  have  enacted  laws  prohibiting 
employers  from  coercing  employees  by  threats  of  loss  of  employment, 
etc.,  to  vote  or  not  to  vote  for  particular  candidates  for  office  or  par- 
ticular measures,  and  from  discharging  employees  on  account  of  the 
way  in  which  their  votes  have  been  cast.  The  States  and  Territories 
having  existing  legislation  u j)on  the  above  subject  are  Arizona,  Arkan- 
sas, California,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Idaho,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Missouri,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  New  York, 
North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota, 
Tennessee,  Utah,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming. 

The  statute  of  Arizona,  part  of  act  No,  20,  acts  of  1895,  reads  as 
follows: 

Section  4.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  employer,  either  corpora- 
tion, association,  company,  firm,  or  person,  in  paying  its,  their,  or  his 
employees  the  salary  or  wages  due  them,  to  inclose  their  pay  in  ''pay 
envelopes '^  upon  which  there  is  written  or  printed  any  political  mottoes, 
devices,  or  arguments  containing  threats,  express  or^jjggj^^i^^J^pdea 
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or  calculated  to  influence  the  political  opinion,  views,  or  actions  of  such 
employees.  Nor  shall  it  be  lawful  for  any  employer,  either  corpora- 
tion, association,  company,  firm,  or  person,  within  ninety  days  of  any 
election  provided  by  law,  to  put  up  or'otherwise  exhibit  in  ite,  their, 
or  his  factory,  workshop,  mme,  mill,  boarding  house,  office,  or  other 
establishment  or  place  wnere  its,  their,  or  his  employees  may  be  work- 
ing or  be  present  in  the  course  of  such  employment,  any  handbill, 
notice,  or  placard  containing  any  threat,  notice,  or  information  that  in 
case  any  particular  ticket  or  candidate  shall  be  elected,  work  in  its, 
their,  or  his  place  or  establishment  will  cease  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  its, 
their,  or  his  establishment  be  closed;  or  the  wages  of  its,  their,  or  his 
workmen  be  reduced,  or  other  threats,  express  or  implied,  intended 
or  calculated  to  influence  the  political  opinions  or  actions  of  its,  their, 
or  his  employees.  Any  person  or  persons,  or  corporation,  violating 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor, and  any  person,  wliether^  acting  in  his  individual  capacity  ' 
or  as  an  officer  or  agent  of  any  coi'poration,  so  guilty  of  such  misde- 
meanor shall  be  punished  as  hereinafter  prescrited. 

Sec.  5.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  corporation,  or  any  officer  or 
agent  of  any  corporation,  to  influence  or  attempt  to  influence  by  force, 
violence,  or  restraint,  or  by  inflicting  or  threatening  to  inflictany  injury, 
damage,  harm,  or  loss,  or  by  discnarging  from  employment  or  pro- 
moting in  employment,  or  by  intimidation  or  otherwise,  in  any  manner 
whatever,  to  induce  or  compel  any  employee  to  vote  or  refrain  from 
voting  at  any  election  provided  by  law,  or  to  vote  or  refrain  from 
voting  for  any  particular  person  or  persons  at  any  such  election.  Any 
such  cori)oration,  or  any  officer- or  agent  of  such  corporation,  violat- 
ing any  of  the  pro\isions  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and  be  punished  by  a  tine  not  exceeding  five  thousand 
dollars. 

The  statutes  of  California,  Colorado,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  York, 
South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  and  Utah  are  either  identical  or  nearly' 
identical  with  the  Arizona  statute,  above.  They  are:  California  (sec- 
tion 41  of  chapter  IB,  act^  of  1893),  Colorado  (sections  4  and  5  of  act 
of  March  7,  1891,  page  167,  acts  of  1891),  Montana  (sections  108  and 
109  of  the  Penal  Code),  Nevada  (sections  36  and  ^7  of  chapter  103,  acts 
of  1895),  New  York  (section  41f  of  the  Penal  Code  enacted  by  chapter 
693,  a<ts  of  1892),  Soutli  Dakota  (sections  5,  6,  and  7  of  chapter  58, 
a<ts  of  1891),  Tennessee  (sections  4,  5,  and  7  of  chapter  14,  acts  of  1897), 
Utah  (sections  7,  8,  and  21  of  subchapter  8  of  chapter  50,  acts  of 
1897). 

The  statute  of  Arkansas,  being  part  of  section  2656  of  the  Digest 
of  1894,  is  as  follows: 

Sfxtion  2656.  *  *  *  No  person  shall  coerce,  intimidate,  or  un- 
duly influence  any  elector  to  vote  for  or  against  the  nominee  of  any 
Eolitical  party,  or  for  or  against  any  particular  question  or  candidate, 
y  any  threat  *  *  *  of  discharge  from  employment  ♦  ♦  ♦  ^ 
Any  violation  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  a  felony,  and  on  convic- 
tion shall  1)6  punished  bv  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  not  less 
than  one  year  nor  more  than  tnree  years. 
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The  Coonei'ticut  statute,  section  276  of  the  General  Statutes  of  1888, 
in  as  follows: 

Section  276.  Every  person  who  shall,  at  or  within  sixty  days  prior 
U)  any  [delators',  town,  or  city]  ♦  ♦  *  meeting,  attempt  to  influence 
the  vote  of  any  operative  m  his  employ  by  threats  of  withholding 
employment  from  him,  or  bv  promises  of  employment,  or  who  shall 
dismiss  any  operative  from  his  employment  on  account  of  any  vote  he 
may  have  given  at  any  such  meeting,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  one 
hundred  dollars  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  or  imprisoned 
Dot  less  than  six  months  nor  more  than  twelve  months,  or  botn. 

The  statutes  of  Delaware  (sections  1  and  2  on  page  148,  Revised  Code 
of  1898),  Idaho  (section  5  of  act  of  February  25,  1891,  page  50,  acts  of 
1»91),  Indiana  (section  2341  of  the  Annotated  Statutes  of  1894),  Iowa 
(section  1123,  Code  of  1897),  Kansas  (section  24  of  chapter  129,  acts  of 
1897),  Massachusetts  (section  410  of  chapter  548,  acts  of  1898),  Michi- 
gan (section  11452,  Compiled  Laws  of  1897),  Minnesota  (section  114, 
General  Statutes  of  1894),  New  Mexico  (section  1636,  Compiled  Laws 
of  181)7),  Ohio  (section  34  of  act  of  April  18,  1892,  page  452,  acts  of 
I8i>2),  Pennsylvania  (section  52  on  page  480,  Digest  of  1895),  Wiscon- 
rin  (section  4548a,  Annotated  Statutes  of  1889),  and  Wj^oming  (sub- 
section 8  of  section  174  of  chapter  80,  acts  of  1890)  are  all  practically 
the  siame  as  the  statute  of  Arkansas,  above,  and  mention  only  the 
''threat  of  discharge  from  employment,"  although  their  wording  varies 
to  some  extent 

The  statutes  of  Kentucky  (section  1574,  Statutes  of  1894),  Missouri 
(act  of  March  20, 1897,  page  108,  acts  of  1897),  New  Jersey  (section  206 
of  chapter  139,  acts  of  1898),  North  Carolina  (section  41  of  chapter  159, 
acts  of  1895),  South  Carolina  (section  241,  Criminal  Statute  Laws), 
and  West  Virginia  (section  7  of  chapter  5,  Code  of  1891)  are  in  effect 
the  same  as  the  statute  of  Connecticut,  above,  prohibiting  or  making 
unlawfal  not  only  the  threat  of  dismissal,  but  also  the  dismissal,  from 
employment.  » 

The  statute  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  being  very  differently  worded 
twm  those  of  the  other  States,  though  probably  much  the  same  in  its 
meaning,  is  to  be  found  in  section  902  of  the  Revised  Laws  of  1897 
and  reads  as  follows: 

Section  902.  Any  planter,  manager,  overseer,  or  other  emplo3^er  of 
lal)orer8  in  this  State  who  shall,  previous  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
of  service  of  anjr  laborer  in  their  employ  or  under  their  control,  dis- 
charge from  their  employ  any  laborer  or  laborers  on  account  of  their 
political  opinions,  or  who  shall  attempt  to  control  the  suffrages  or 
votes  of  such  laborers,  by  any  contract  or  agreement  whatever,  entered 
into  at  any  time  with  such  laborers,  shall  pay  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
one  hundred  dollars  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  to  be  recov- 
ered before  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction;  and  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  district  attorney  for  the  judicial  district,  or  the  district 
attorney  pro  tempore  of  the  parish  in  which  such  offender  resides,  to 
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institute  such  suit  in  the  name  of  the  parish  of  the  oflfender's  residence, 
and  he  shall  be  entitled  to  twenty -five  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  all 
fines  he  may  so  recover  as  his  fees  in  the  case,  and  the  balance  shall  be 
paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the  common -school  fund  of  such  parish,  for 
the  use  of  common  schools  in  such  parish;  and  upon  due  conviction 
for  any  such  offense,  such  offender  snail  be  imprisoned  not  exceeding 
one  year. 

Section  5507  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  a  Federal 
statute,  is  in  form  much  like  some  of  those  named  above,  but  its  pro- 
visions were  enacted  for  the  benefit  only  of  those  to  whom  the  right 
of  suffrage  was  guaranteed  by  the  fifteenth  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  Said  amendment  provides  that  the  right 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged 
by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  pre- 
vious condition  of  servitude.  This  amendment  was  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  negroes,  formerly  held  in  slavery,  in  the  right  of  suffrage. 
The  section  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

Section  5507.  Every  person  who  prevents,  hinders,  controls,  or 
intimidates  another  from  exercising,  or  in  exercising  the  right  of  suf- 
frage, te  whom  that  riffht  is  guaranteed  by  the  fifteenth  amendment 
to  tne  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  by  means  of  bribery  or  threats 
of  depriving  such  person  of  employment  or  occupation,  or  of  ejecting 
such  person  from  a  rented  house,  lands,  or  other  propert}^  or  by  threats 
of  refusing  to  renew  leases  or  contracts  for  labor,  or  bv  threats  of 
violence  to  himself  or  family,  shall  be  punished  as  provided  in  the  pre- 
ceding section. 

The  United  States  courts  have  decided  that  section  5507,  above,  is 
unconstitutional  and  void  in  that  it  attempts  to  punish  individuals 
acting  upon  their  own  responsibility^  and  not  acting  as  oflScers  of  the 
United  States  or  of  a  State,  or  otherwise  under  pretended  authority  of 
law,  as  prohibited  by  the  fifteenth  amendment  te  the  Constitution, 
whence  the  power  of  Congress  to  legislate  upon  the  right  of  voting  at 
State  electioijs  is  solely  derived. 

Nearly  in  line  with  the  above  laws  are  the  three  following  statutes, 
being  sections  6962  te  6964  of  the  General  Statutes  of  Minnesota  of 
1894,  section  191  of  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  and 
sections  1,  2,  and  3  of  chapter  9  of  the  acts  of  Wyoming  of  1893: 

Section  6962.  Any  person  or  partnership  carrying  on  any  trade  or 
business  in  this  State,  and  any  corporation  created  under  general  or 
special  lav/s,  foreign  or  domestic,  and  exercising  public  or  private 
franchises  therein,  are  hereby  forbidden  from  requiring  or  demanding 
of  or  from  any  servant  or  employee,  on  any  condition  whatever,  the 
surrender  in  writing  or  by  parol,  or  the  abandonment  or  an}^  agreement 
to  abandon  any  lawrul  right  or  privilege  of  citizenship,  public  or  pri- 
vate, political  or  social,  moral  or  religious,  and  whoever  violates  the 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
upon  a  conviction  shall  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
dollars  and  shall  stand  committed  to  the  common  jail  of  the  proper 
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countv  until  such  fine  and  costs  of  prosecution  are  paid,  or  in  lieu  of 
such  fine  the  proper  court  may,  in  its  discretion,  sentence  the  convicted 
party  to  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  of  the  proper  county  for  a  term 
not  exceeding  ninety  days. 

Sec.  C963.  The  president,  the  vice-president,  secretary,  general 
superintendent,  or  othev  principal  officer  of  any  such  partnership,  asso- 
ciation, or  corporation  as  is  named  in  section  one  of  this  act  [6902],  who 
may  direct  or  may  be  a  party  to  the  violation  of  the  provisions  hereof, 
shall  be  taken  and  deemed  as  persons  within  the  meaning  thereof  and 
shall  be  held  liable  in  all  courts  and  places  for  a  violation  by  such  part- 
nership or  corporation  of  the  provisions  thereof. 

.Sec.  6964.  The  county  attorney  of  any  county,  or  the  proper  prose- 
cuting officer  of  any  city  or  municipality  in  this  State,  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  commence  and  to  prosecute  to  termination  before 
the  proper  court  all  violations  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  whenever 
the  same  are  brought  to  his  notice. 

Section  191.  The  legislature  shall  provide  for  the  protection  of  the 
employees  of  all  corporations  doing  business  in  this  fetate  from  inter- 
ference with  their  social,  civil,  or  political  rights  by  said  corporations, 
their  agents  or  employees. 

Section  1.  Any  company,  corporation,  or  individual  who  shall  dis- 
charge, or  cause  to  leave  his,  her,  or  their  employ,  temporarily  or 
permanently,  any  person  or  persons  because  they  have  been  nominated 
a.s  a  candidate  for  any  position  of  honor,  trust,  or  emolument,  to  be 
voted  for  at  any  election,  held  in  pursuance  of  the  laws  of  the  State, 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  fined  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 3  of  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  Any  person,  or  agent,  or  officer  of  any  company  or  corpo- 
ration who  shall  cause,  or  attempt  to  cause,  any  person  or  persons 
nominated  as  candidates  at  any  election  to  withdraw,  or  refrain  from 
accepting  such  nomination  by  threatening  loss  of  employment,  business, 
or  patronage,  if  they  accept  such  candidacy,  or  shall  make  it  a  condi- 
tion of  employment,  business,  or  patronage  that  such  candidacy  shall 
not  be  accepted,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Sec.  3.  Any  person  convicted  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
be  fined  not' less  than  one  hundred  dollars  ($100),  nor  more  than  five 
hundred  dollars  ($500). 

In  act  No.  21,  acts  of  1897,  the  State  of  Arkansas  has  enacted  a  law 
designed  to  prevent  the  making  of  false  statements  concerning  the 
acti?  of  railroad  employees,  which  statements  would  probably  be  the 
cause  of  the  loss  of  employment  by  such  employees.  The  act  reads 
as  follows: 

Section  1.  Every  person  who  shall,  by  any  letter,  mark,  sign,  or 
designation  whatever,  or  by  any  verbal  statement,  falsely  and  without 
probable  cause,  report  to  any  railroad  or  any  other  company  or  cor- 
poration, or  to  any  individual  or  individuals,  or  to  any  of  the  officers, 
senants,  agents,  or  employees  of  any  such corpomtion,  individual  or 
individuals,  that  any  conductor,  brakeman,  engineer,  fireman,  station 
agent,  or  other  employees  of  any  such  railroad  company,  corporation, 
individual,  or  individuals,  have  received  any  money  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  persons  or  property,  or  shall  falsely  and  without  probable  cause 
report  tnat  any  conductor,  brakeman,  engineer,  fireman,  station  agent, 
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or  other  employees  of  any  such  railroad  company,  corporation,  indi- 
vidual, or  individuals,  neglected,  failed,  or  refused  to  collect  any  money 
for  transportation  of  persons  or  property  when  it  was  their  duty  so 
to  do,  shall,  on  conviction,  be  adjudged  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  ($100),  nor 
more  than  five  hundred  dollars  ($500). 

PREVENTION  OF  WORKMEN  FBOM  LEABNINQ  TRADES,  ETC. 

The  State  of  Georgia,  in  the  following  section  of  the  Code  of  1882, 
has  enacted  legislation  aimed  at  the  action  of  certain  trade  organiza- 
tions in  trying  to  limit  the  number  of  apprentices  in  their  particular 
trades: 

Section  4498.  If  any  two  or  more  persons  shall  associate  them- 
selves together  in  any  society  or  organization  whatever,  with  intent 
and  for  the  purpose  of  preventing,  in  any  manner  whatever,  any  per- 
son or  persons  whomsoever  from  apprenticing"  himself  or  tnemselves 
to  learn  and  practice  any  trade,  craft,  vocation,  or  calling  whatsoever, 
or  for  the  purpose  of  inducing,  by  persuasion,  threats,  fraud,  or  any 
other  moans,  any  apprentice  or  apprentices  to  any  such  trade,  craft, 
vocation,  or  calling,  to  leave  th6  employment  of  their  employer  or 
employers,  or  for  the  purpose,  by  any  means  whatever,  of  preventing 
or  deterring  any  person  or  persons  whomsoever,  from  learning  and 
practicing  any  sucn  trade,  craft,  vocation,  or  calling  whatsoever,  every 
such  person  so  associating  himself  in  such  society  or  organization 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon  conviction 
thereof,  shall  ])e  punished  as  prescribed  in  section  4310  of  this  Code. 

For  section  4310,  referred  to  in  the  above  section,  see  page  28. 

XTNIiAWFUL  EMPLOYMENT  OF  SAILOBS. 

Louisiana  and  Texas  have  laws  upon  their  statute  books  intended  to 
prohibit  the  employment  of  sailors  in  work  upon  wharves,  etc.,  thus 
preventing  the  ordinary  wharf  laborers,  stevedores,  etc.,  from  being 
supplanted  in  their  ordinary  employment.  Louisiana  has  two  statutes, 
one  applying  to  the  whole  State  and  the  other  to  the  city  of  New 
Orleans  alone.  The}^  are  act  No.  73,  acts  of  1874,  and  a<jt  No.  76, 
acts  of  1880,  and  read  as  follows: 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  captain,  master,  or  mate  of 
any  seagoing  vessel,  or  for  any  stevedore,  to  employ  sailors  at  work 
ou  the  levees  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  not  strictly  belonging  to  and 
included  in  regular  sailors'  duty,  as  defined  and  prescribea  by  the 
maritime  law  governing  the  employment  and  duty  of  sailors. 

Sec.  2.  Any  captain,  master,  or  mate  of  any  seagoing  vessel  who 
shall  thus  unlawfully  employ  any  sailor  within  the  jurisaiction  of  this 
State,  or  who  shall  by  threats,  punishment,  or  duress  force  any  sailor 
thus  to  be  employed,  shall  for  each  offense  on  conviction  thereof  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  dollars,  or  imprisonment  for 
not  less  than  one  month,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  3.  Any  stevedore  who  shall  work  or  connive  at  the  working  of 
any  sailor  thus  employed  shall  be  punished  as  provided  for  in  section 
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Sec.  4.  All  oflBcers  of  the  State  or  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans  are 
hereby  prohibited  from  enforcing  by  capture,  arrest,  or  otherwise  any 
unlawful  employment  of  sailors  as  above  prohibited. 

Sec.  5.  No  captain,  master,  or  mate  of  any  seagoing  vessel  who  shall 
thus  unlawfully  employ  any  sailor  shall  have  the  benefit  of  any  law 
of  the  State  or  ordinance  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans  heretofore  enacted 
or  that  shall  be  enacted  for  the  protection  or  assistance  of  captains, 
masters,  or  mates  in  the  enforcement  of  their  contracts  with  sailors  as 
against  the  sailor  thus  unlawfully  employed. 

Section  1.  No  sailor  or  |K)rtion  of  the  crew  of  any  foreign  seagoing 
vessel  shall  engage  in  working  on  the  wharves  or  levees  of  the  city  of 
New  Orleans  beyond  the  end  of  the  vessel's  tackle. 

Sec.  2.  Any  officer,  sailor,  or  member  of  the  crew  of  a  foreign  sea- 
going vessel  violating  section  one  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  mL^demeanor,  and  on  conviction  shall  be  imprisoned  not  more 
than  ten  days. 

The  statute  of  Texas,  being  chapter  54,  acts  of  1885,  is  very  similar 
to  the  Louii<iana  statute,  above,  and  is  as  follows: 

Section  1.  No  sailor  or  portion  of  the  crew  of  any  foreign  seago- 
ing vessel  shall  engage  in  working  on  the  wharves  or  levees  of  ports 
in  the  State  of  Texas  bej'ond  the  end  of  the  vessel's  tackle. 

Sec.  2.  Any  officer,  sailor,  or  member  of  the  crew  of  a  foreign  sea- 
going vesj^el  violating  section  1  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  mi^emeanor,  and  on  conviction  shall  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  less  than 
ten  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  or  be  imprisoned  in 
the  county  jail  for  not  les.^  than  ten  nor  more  than  thirty  days,  or  both 
in  the  discretion  of  the  court  or  jury. 

ABBITBATION  OF  LABOR  DISPUTES. 

The  statutes  previously  considered  have  related  almost  entirely  to 
acts  either  of  employers  or  of  the  employees.  There  exist,  however, 
certain  statutes  providing  for  action  to  be  taken  by  others  in  the  effort 
to  prevent  workmen  from  losing  employment,  either  by  their  own  act 
or  by  those  of  their  employers.  These  statutes  pro\nde-for  the  medi- 
ation of  third  parties  between  the  emplo^^ers  and  the  employees  when 
strikes  or  lockouts  are  threatened  and  for  the  submission  of  the  ques- 
tions in  dispute  to  arbitration.  In  cases  of  disputes  and  differences 
arising  between  employers  and  employees,  a  knowledge  of  human 
nature  warrants  the  belief  that  such  differences- would  usually  be  more 
easily  settled  and  a  strike  or  lockout,  causing  loss  of  employment  by 
the  employees,  be  prevented,  if  the  questions  could  be  left  to  unpreju- 
diced persons,  to  be  settled  by  them  according  to  the  facts  and  strict 
justice;  and  even  the  good  efforts  only  of  third  parties,  exercised  in 
cool  blood  and  with  freedom  from  bias,  might  often  prevent  much 
trouble  and  financial  loss. 

Compulsory  arbitration  seems  impracticable  in  this  country-  for 
reasons  not  necessary  to  mention  here,  although  one  State  has  recently 
passed  a  statute  practically  providing  for  it  in  the  case  ^f^^*^^^  on 
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railroads,  but  it  is  practical  for  the  law  to  step  in  and  provide  the 
machinery  for  voluntary  arbitration  when  the  parties  are  both  willing 
to  agree  to  such  a  method  of  settlement,  and  the  law  can  also  provide 
for  attempts  at  mediation.  These  provisions  have  been  made  by  many 
of  the  States,  and  the  following  is  a  list  of  those  legislating  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  upon  this  subject:  California  (chapter  51,  act«  of  1891), 
Colorado  (chapter  2,  acts  of  1897),  Connecticut  (chapter  239,  acts  of 
1895),  Idaho  (page  141,  acts  of  1897),  Indiana  (chapter  128,  acts  of 
1899),  Kansas  (chapter  28,  acts  of  1898-99),  Louisiana  (act  No.  139, 
acts  of  1894),  Maryland  (sections  1  to  6  of  article  7,  Code  of  Public 
General  Laws),  Massachusetts  (chapter  263,  acts  of  1886),  Michigan 
(act  No.  238,  acts  of  1889),  Minnesota  (chapter  170,  acts  of  1895), 
Missouri  (sections  6354  to  6358,  Revised  Statutes  of  1889),  Montana 
(sections  3330  to  3338,  Codes  and  Statutes  of  1895),  New  Jersey  (chap- 
ter 137,  acts  of  1892),  New  York  (article  10  of  chapter  415,  acts  of 
1897),' Ohio  (page  83,  acts  of  1893),  Pennsylvania  (pages  132,  133,  and 
290,  Digest  of  1895),  Texas  (chapter  61,  acts  of  1895),  Utah  (chapter 
62,  acts  of  1896),  Wisconsin  (chapter  364,  acts  of  1895),  and  Wyoming 
(constitution,  section  1  of  article  19). 

The  majorit}^  of  these  acts  provide  for  the  formation  of  a  permanent 
State  board  of  arbitration  before  which,  by  mutual  consent,  disputes 
and  controversies  between  employers  and  employees  may  be  arbitrated. 
As  an  illustration  of  an  act  of  this  kind,  the  Massachusetts  statute, 
chapter  263  of  the  acts  of  1886^  and  amended  by  several  acts  passed 
since  1886,  is  giv(in  below: 

Section  1  (as  amended  by  chapter  269,  acts  of  1887,  and  by  chapter 
261,  acts  of  1888).  The  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
council,  shall,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  July  in  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty-six,  appoint  three  competent  persons  to  serve  as  a 
State  board  of  arbitration  and  conciliation  in  the  manner  hereinafter 
provided.  One  of  them  shall  be  an  employer  or  selected  from  some 
association  representing  emploj^ers  of  labor,  one  of  them  shall  be 
selected  from  some  labor  organization  and  not  an  employer  of  labor, 
the  third  shall  be  appointea  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  other 
two:  Provided^  however^  That  if  the  two  appointed  do  not  agree  on 
the  third  man  at  the  expiration  of  thirty  days,  he  shall  then  be 
appointed  by  the  governor.  They  shall  hold  oflSce  for  one  year  or 
until  their  successors  are  appointed.  On  the  first  day  of  July  in  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven  the  governor,  with  the  ad\ice 
and  consent  of  the  council,  shall  appoint  three  members  of  said  board 
in  the  manner  above  provided,  one  to  serve  for  three  years,  one  for 
two  years,  and  one  for  one  year,  or  until  their  respective  successors 
are  appointed;  and  on  the  first  day  of  July  in  each  year  thereafter  the 
governor  shall  in  the  same  manner  appoint  one  member  of  said  board 
to  succeed  the  member  whose  term  tnen  expires,  and  to  serve  for  the 
tenn  of  three  years  or  until  his  successor  is  appointed.  If  a  vacancy 
occurs  at  any  time,  the  governor  shall  in  the  same  banner  appoint 
some  one  to  serve  out  the  unexpired  term;  and  he  may  in  like  manner 
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before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  oflBce,  be  sworn  to  a  faithful 
dijscharge  thereof.  They  shall  at  once  organize  by  the  choice  of  one 
of  their  number  a^  chairman.  Said  board  may  appoint  and  remove  a 
clerk  of  the  board,  who  shall  receive  such  salary  as  may  be  allowed  by 
the  board,  but  not  exceeding  twelve  hundred  dollars  a  year. 

8ec.  2.  The  board  shall,  as  soon  as  possible  after  it^  organization, 
establish  such  rules  of  procedure  as  shall  be  approved  by  the  governor 
and  council. 

Sec.  3  (as  amended  by  chapter  269,  acts  of  1887).  AVhenever  any 
controversy  or  difference,  not  mvolving  questions  which  may  be  the 
subject  of  a  suit  at  law  or  bill  in  equity,  exists  between  an  employer, 
whether  an  individual,  copartnership  or  corporation,  and  hilS  employees, 
if  at  the  time  he  employs  not  less  than  twenty-five  persons  in  tne  same 
general  line  of  business  in  any  city  or  town  in  this  Commonwealth, 
the  board  shall,  upon  application  as  hereinafter  provided,  and  as  soon 
as  practicable  thereafter,  visit  the  locality  of  the  dispute  and  make 
careful  inquirj'  into  the  cause  ttereof ,  hear  all  persons  interested  therein 
who  may  come  before  them,  advise  the  respective  parties  what,  if 
anything,  ought  to  be  done  or  submitted  to  by  either  or  both  to  adjust 
said  dispute,  and  make  a  written  decision  thereof.  This  decision  shall 
at  once  be  made  public,  shall  be  recorded  upon  proper  books  of  record 
to  be  kept  by  the  secretary  of  said  board,  and  a  short  statement  thereof 
published  in  the  annual  report  hereinafter  provided  for,  and  the  said 
board  shall  cause  a  copy  thereof  to  be  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  city 
or  town  where  said  business  is  carried  on. 

Sec.  4  (sls  amended  by  chapter  269,  acts  of  1887,  and  chapter  385, 
acts  of  1890).  Said  application  shall  be  signed  by  said  employer,  or 
by  a  majority  of  his  employees  in  the  department  of  the  business  in 
which  the  controversy  or  diflference  exists,  or  their  duly  authorized 
agent  or  by  both  parties,  and  shall  contain  a  concise  statement  of  the 
grievances"  complained  oir,  and  a  promise  to  continue  on  in  business  or 
at  work  without  any  lockout  or  strike  until  the  decision  of  said  board, 
if  it  shall  be  made  within  three  weeks  of  the  date  of  filing  said  applica- 
tion. When  an  application  is  signed  by  an  agent  claiming  to  represent 
a  majority  of  such  employees,  the  board  shall  satisfy  itself  that  such 
apnt  is  duly  authorized  in  writing  to  represent  such  employees,  but 
the  names  of  the  employees  giving  such  authority  shall  be  kept  secret 
by  said  board.  As  soon  as  may  be  after  the  receipt  of  said  application 
the  secretary  of  said  )K)ard  shall  cause  public  notice  to  be  given  of  the 
time  and  place  for  the  hearing  thereon;  but  public  notice  need  not  be 
given  when  both  parties  to  the  controversy  join  in  the  application  and 
present  therewith  a  written  request  that  no  public  notice  be  ^iven. 
When  such  re^juest  is  made,  notice  shall  be  given  to  the  parties  inter- 
ested in  such  manner  as  the  board  may*  order,  and  the  board  may,  at 
any  stage  of  the  proceedings,  cause  public  notice  to  be  given,  notwith- 
standing such  request.  When  notice  has  been  given  as  aforesaid,  each 
of  the  parties  to  the  controversy,  the  employer  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
employees  interested  on  the  other  side,  may  in  writing  nominate,  and 
the  board  may  appoint,  one  person  to  act  in  the  case  as  expert  assistant 
to  the  board.  Ine  two  persons  so  appointed  shall  be  sfclled  in  and 
conversant  with  the  busmess  or  trade  concerning  which  the  dispute 
has  arisen.  It  shall  be  their  duty  under  the  direction  of  the  board  to 
obtain  and  report  to  the  board  information  concerning  the  wages  paid 
and  the  methods  and  grades  of  work  prevailing  in  mai^.^c^mi^jg^^b- 
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lishments  within  the  Coramonwealtb  of  a  character  similar  to  that  in 
which  the  matters  in  dispute  may  have  arisen.  Said  expert  assistants 
shall  be  sworn  to  the  faithful  dischai-ge  of  their  duty;  such  oath  to  be 
administered  by  any  member  of  the  board,  and  a  record  thereof  shall 
be  preserved  with  the  record  of  the  proceedings  in  the  case.  They  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  treasury  of  the  Conmionwealth  such 
compensation  as  shall  be  allowed  and  certified  by  the  board,  together 
with  all  necessary  traveling  expenses.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be 
construed  to  prevent  the  board  from  appointing  such  other  additional 
expert  assistant  or  assistants  as  it  may  deem  necessary.  Should  the 
petitioner  or  petitioners  fail  to  perform  the  promise  made  in  said  appli- 
cation, the  *board  shall  proceed  no  further  thereupon  without  the 
written  consent  of  the  adverse  party.  The  board  shall  have  fK>wer  to 
summon  as  witness  any  operative  in  the  depai'tments  of  business  affected, 
and  any  person  who  keeps  the  records  of  wages  earned  in  those  depart- 
ments, and  to  examine  them  under  oath,  and  to  require  the  production 
of  books  containing  the  record  of  wagfes  paid.  Summonses  may  be 
signed  and  oaths  administered  by  any  member  of  the  board. 

Sec.  5.  Upon  the  receipt  of  such  application  aiid  after  such  notice, 
the  board  vshall  proceed  as  before  provided  and  render  a  written  deci- 
sion, which  shall  be  open  to  public  inspection,  shall  be  recorded  upon 
the  records  of  the  board  and  published  at  the  discretion  of  the  same, 
in  an  annual  report  to  be  made  to  the  genci*al  coui't  on  or  before  the 
first  day  of  February  in  each  year. 

Sec.  0.  Said  decision  shall  be  binding  upon  the  parties  who  join  in 
said  application  for  six  months,  or  until  either  party  has  given  the 
other  notice  in  writing  of  his  intention  not  to  be  bound  by  the  same  at 
the  expiration  of  sixty  days  therefrom.  Said  notice  may  be  given  to 
said  emplovees  by  posting  the  same  in  three  conspicuous  places  in  the 
shop  or  factory  where  they  work. 

Sec.  7  (as  amended  by  chapter  269,  acts  of  1887).  The  parties  to 
ain^  controversy  or  difference  as  described  in  section  three  of  this  act 
may  submit  the  matters  in  dispute,  in  writing,  to  a  local  board  of  arbi- 
tration and  conciliation;  such  board  may  either  be  mutually  agreed 
upon,  or  the  employer  may  designate  one  of  the  arbitrators,  the 
emplo3'ees  or  their  duly  authorized  agent  another,  and  the  two  arbi- 
trators so  designated  may  choose  a  third,  who  shall  be  chairman  of 
the  board.  Such  board  shall,  in  respect  to  the  matters  referred  to  it, 
have  and  exercise  all  the  powers  which  the  State  board  might  have  and 
exercise,  and  its  decision  shall  have  whatever  binding  effect  may  be 
agi'eed  by  the  parties  to  the  controversy  in  the  written  submission. 
Tne  jurisdiction  of  such  board  shall  be  exclusive  in  lespect  to  the 
matters  submitted  to  it,  but  it  may  ask  and  receive  the  advdce  and 
assistance  of  the  State  board.  The  decision  of  such  board  shall  be 
rendered  within  ten  days  of  the  close  of  any  hearing  held  by  it;  such 
de^'ision  shall  at  once  be  tiled  with  the  clerk  of  the  city  or  town  in 
which  the  controvei'sy  or  difference  arose,  and  a  copy  thereof  shall 
be  forwarded  to  the  State  board.  Each  of  such  arbitrators  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  from  the  treasury  of  the  city  or  town  in  which  the 
controversy  or  difference  that  is  the  subject  of*  the  arbitration  exists, 
if  such  payment  is  approved' in  writing  by  the  mayor  of  such  city  or 
the  board  of  selectmen  of  such  town,  the  sum  of  three  dollars  for 
each  day  of  actual  service,  not  exceeding  ten  days  for  any  one  arbitra- 
tion.    Whenever  it  is  made  to  appear  to  the  mayor  of  a  city  or  the 
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bofird  of  selectmen  of  a  town  that  a  strike  or  lockout  such  as  described 
in  section  eight  of  this  act  is  seriously  threatened  or  actually  occurs, 
the  mayor  of  such  city  or  the  board  of  selectmen  of  such  town  shall 
at  once  notify  the  State  board  of  the  facts. 

Sec.  8  (as  amended  by  chapter  269,  acts  of  1887).  Whenever  it  shall 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  State  board,  either  by  notice  from  the 
mayor  of  a  city  or  the  board  of  selectmen  of  a  town,  as  provided  in 
the  preceding  section  or  otherwise,  that  a  strike  or  lockout  is  seriously 
threatened  or  has  actually  occurred  in  any  city  or  town  of  the  Com- 
monwealth^ involving  an  employer  and  his  present  or  past  employees, 
if  at  the  time  he  is  employing,  or  up  to  the  occurrence  of  the  strike 
or  lockout  was  employing  not  less  than  twenty-five  persons  in  the  same 
peneral  line  of  business  m  any  city  or  town  in  the  Commonwealth,  it 
.^ball  be  the  duty  of  the  State  board  to  put  itself  in  communication  as 
MX)n  as  may  be  with  such  employer  ana  employees,  and  endeavor  by 
mediation  to  effect  an  amicable  settlement  between  them,  or  to  endeavor 
to  persuade  them,  provided  that  a  strike  or  lockout  has  not  actually 
a-curred  or  is  not  tnen  continuing,  to  submit  the  matters  in  dispute  to 
A  loi  ftl  board  of  arbitration  and  conciliation,  as  above  provided,  or  to 
the  State  l)oard;  and  said  State  board  may,  if  it  deems  it  advisable, 
invcf^tigate  the  cause  or  causes  of  such  controversy  and  ascertain  which  • 
party  tnereto  is  mainly  responsible  or  blameworthy  for  the  existence 
or  continuance  of  the  same,  and  may  make  and  publish  a  report  find- 
ing such  cau>!e  or  causes  and  assigning  such  responsibility  or  blame. 
The  hoard  shall  have  the  same  powers  for  the  foregoing  purposes  as 
are  given  it  by  section  three  of  this  act. 

Skc.  ^.  Witnesses  summoned  by  the  State  board  shall  be  allowed  the 
sum  of  fifty  cents  for  each  attendance,  and  the  further  sum  of  twenty- 
five  cents  for  each  hour  of  attendance  in  excess  of  two  hours  and  shall 
be  allowed  five  cents  a  mile  for  travel  each  wa\^  from  their  respective 
places  of  employment  or  business  to  the-  place  where  the  board  is  in 
se?i^ion.  Each  witness  shall  certify  in  writuig  the  amount  of  his  travel 
and  attendance,  the  amount  due  nim  shall  be  paid  forthwith  by  the 
board,  and  for  such  purpose  the  board  shall  l>e  entitled  to  draw  from 
the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth  as  provided  for  in  chapter  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-nine  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-four. 

Those  States  whose  statutes  agree  with  that  of  Massachusetts  in  the 
particular  of  forming  a  permanent  State  bod}-  are  California,  Colorado, 
Connecticut,  Idaho,  Indiana,  Louisiana,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Min- 
nesota, Montana,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Utah,  and  Wisconsin. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  section  7  of  the  above  statute  of  Massachu- 
setts provides  for  the  formation  of  local  toards  of  arbitration.  The 
statutes  of  Colorado,  Idaho,  Minnesota,  Montana,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin  contain  the  same  provision. 

Section  8  of  the  Massachusetts  act  provides  that  the  State  board 
bhall  attempt  to  mediate  between  the  employer  and  his  employees 
whenever  they  shall  hear  that  a  strike  or  lockout  is  ^threatened  or  has 
occurred,  etc.  The  States  of  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Idaho,  Indiana, 
Louisiana,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Montana,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  Ohio,  Utah,  and  Wisconsin  also  have  this  provision. 
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The  State  of  Colorado  also  has  a  statute,  section  307  of  the  Anno- 
tated Statutes  of  1891,  which  provides  for  an  attempt  at  mediation 
similar  to  that  above,  but  to  be  made  by  the  State  commissioner  of 
labor  statistics.     It  reads  as  follows: 

Section  307.  If  any  difference  shall  arise  between  any  corporation 
or  person,  employing  twenty-five  or  more  employees,  and  such 
employees,  threatening  to  result  or  resulting  in  a  strike  on  the  part 
of  such  employees,  or  a  lockout  on  the  part  of  such  employer,  it  sliall 
be  the  duty  of  the  commissioner  [of  labor],  when  requested  so  to  do 
by  fifteen  or  more  of  said  employees,  or  by  the  employers,  to  visit  the 
place  of  such  disturbance,  ana  diligently  seek  to  mediate  between  such 
employer  and  employees. 

The  statute  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  a  part  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  1889,  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Colorado,  above,  and  also  pro- 
vides for  the  formation  of  a  temporary  board  of  arbitration  to  act  in 
any  particular  case,  if  the  commissioner  of  labor  fails  in  his  efforts  to 
mediate.     It  appears  below: 

Section  6354.  Upon  information  furnished  by  an  employer  of 
•  laborers,  or  by  a  committee  of  employees,  or  from  any  other  reliable 
source,  that  a  dispute  has  arisen  between  employers  and  emploj'ees, 
which  dispute  may  result  in  a  strike  or  lockout,  the  commissioner  of 
labor  statistics  and  inspection  shall  at  once  visit  the  place  of  dispute 
and  seek  to  mediate  between  the  parties,  if  in  his  discretion  it  is  neces- 
sary so  to  do. 

i^Ec.  6355.  If  a  mediation  can  not  be  effected,  the  commissioner  may 
at  his  discretion  direct  the  formation  of  a  board  of  arbitration,  to  be 
composed  of  two  employers  and  two  employees  engaged  in  a  similar 
occupation  to  the  one  in  which  the  dispute  exists,  but  who  are  not 
parties  to  the  dispute,  and  the  commissioner  of  labor  statistics  and 
inspection,  who  shall  be  president  of  the  board. 

Sec.  6356.  The  board  shall  have  power  to  summon  and  examine 
witnesses,  and  hear  the  matter  in  dispute,  and,  within  three  days  after 
the  investigation,  render  a  decision  thereon,  which  shall  be  published, 
a  copy  of  which  shall  be  furnished  each  party  in  dispute,  and  shall  be 
final,  unless  objections  are  made  by  either  part}^  within  five  days  there- 
after: Provided^  That  the  only  effect  of  the  investigation  herein  pro- 
vided for  shall  be  to  give  the  facts  leading  to  such  dispute  to  the  public 
through  an  unbiased  channel. 

Sec.  6357.  In  no  case  shall  a  board  of  arbitration  be  formed  when 
work  has  been  discontinued,  either  by  action  of  the  employer  or  the 
employees;  should,  however,  a  lockout  or  strike  have  occurred  before 
the  commissioner  of  labor  statistics  could  be  notified,  he  may  order 
the  formation  of  a  board  of  arbitration  upon  resumption  of  work. 

Sec.  6358.  The  board  of  arbitration  shall  appoint  a  clerk  at  each 
session  of  the  board,  who  shall  receive  three  dollars  per  day  for  his  serv- 
ices, td  be  paid,  upon  approval  by  the  commissioner  of  labor  statistics, 
out  of  the  fund  appropriated  for  expenses  of  the  bureau  of  labor 
statistics. 

This  act  has  an  unusual  provision  to  the  effect  that  a  board  of  arbi- 
tration may  be  appointed  by  the  commissioner  of  labor  in  "his  dis- 
cretion," without  the  request  or  even  the  consent  of  ^^^P)<3TOp^^  ^^ 
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parties,  after  the  failure  of  an  attempt  on  his  part  to  mediate,  and 
that  the  decision  of  a  board  so  formed  shall  be  "  final "  unless  objection 
is  made  by  either  party  within  five  days  of  its  rendition.  This  looks 
like  compulsory  arbitration,  but  the  law  itself  makes  it  clear  that  such 
decision  can  not  be  used  to  compel  either  party  to  perform  any  act  or 
acts  contrary  to  its  desire,  for,  as  provided  therein,  its  only  effect  is 
"  to  give  the  facts  leading  to  such  dispute  to  the  public  through  an 
unbiased  channel." 

Although  the  State  of  Indiana  is  included  in  the  above  list  of  States 
having  statutes  provnding  for  permanent  boards  of  arbitration,  yet  its 
statute,  being  chapter  128,  acts  of  1899,  has  many  features  quite 
different  from  those  of  the  other  States  in  the  same  class,  and  is  there- 
fore given  in  full  below: 

Section  1.  There  shall  be,  and  is  hereby,  created  a  commission  to 
be  composed  of  two  electors  of  the  State,  which  shall  be  designated 
the  labor  commission,  and  which  shall  be  charged  with  the  duties  and 
vested  with  the  powers  hereinafter  enumerated. 

Sec.  2.  The  members  of  said  commission  shall  be  appointed  by  the 

fovernor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  and  shall 
old  office  for  four  years  and  until  their  successors  shall  have  been 
appointed  and  qualified.  One  of  said  commissioners  shall  have  been 
for  not  less  than  ten  years  of  his  life  an  employee  for  wages  in  some 
depailment  of  industiy  in  which  it  is  usual  to  employ  a  number  of 

fersons  under  single  direction  and  control,  and  shall  be  at  the  time  of 
is  appointment  affiliated  with  the  labor  interest  as  distinguished  from 
the  capitalist  or  employing  interest.  The  other  of  said  commissioners 
iihall  have  been  for  not  less  than  ten  years  an  employer  of  labor  for 
wages  in  some  department  of  industry  in  which  it  is  usual  to  employ 
a  number  of  persons  under  single  direction  and  control,  and  shall  be 
at  the  time  of  his  appointment  affiliated  with  the  employing  interest 
a'*  distinguished  from  the  labor  interest.  Neither  of  said  commis- 
sioners shall  be  less  than  forty  years  of  age;  they  shall  not  be  mem- 
bers of  the  same  political  party,  and  neither  of  them  shall  hold  any 
other.State,  county,  or  city  office  in  Indiana  during  the  term  for  which 
he  hhall  have  been  appointed.  Each  of  said  commissioners  shall  take 
and  subscribe  an  oatn,  to  be  indorsed  upon  his  commission,  to  the 
effect  that  he  will  punctually,  honestly,  and  faithfully  discharge  his 
duties  as  such  commissioner. 

Sec.  3.  Said  coumiission  shall  have  a  seal  and  shall  be  provided 
with  an  office  at  Indianapolis,  and  may  appoint  a  secretary  who  shall 
be  a  skillful  stenographer  and  typewriter,  and  shall  receive  a  salary 
of  six  hundred  dollars  per  annum  and  traveling  expenses  for  every 
day  spent  in  the  discharge  of  duty  away  from  Indianapolis. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  oi  said  commissioners  upon  receiving 
credible  information  in  any  manner  of  the  existence  of  any  strike,  lock- 
out, boycott,  or  other  labor  complication  in  this  State,  to  go  to  the  place 
where  such  complication  exists,  put  themselves  into  communication 
with  the  parties  to  the  controversy  and  offer  their  services  as  media- 
tors Ijetween  them.  If  they  shall  not  succeed  in  effecting  an  amica- 
ble adjustment  of  the  controversy  in  that  way  they  shall  endeavor  to 
50a— No.  26 5 
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induce  the  parties  to  submit  their  differences  to  arbitration^  either 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act  or  otherwise,  as  they  may  elect. 

Sec.  5.  For  the  purpose  of  arbitration  under  this  act,  the  labor 
commissioners  and  the  jud^e  of  the  circuit  court,  of  the  county  in 
which  the  business  in  relation  to  which  the  controversy  shall  arise, 
shall  have  been  canned  on,  shall  constitute  a  board  of  arbitrators,  to 
which  may  be  added,  if  the  parties  so  agi'ee,  two  other  members,  one 
to  be  named  by  the  employer  and  the  other  by  the  employees  in  the 
arbitration  agreement.  If  the  parties  to  the  controversy  are  a  rail- 
road company  and  emploj^ees  of  the  company  engaged  in  the  run- 
ning of  trains,  an}'^  terminal,  within  this  otate,  of  the  road,  or  of 
any  division  thereof,  may  be  taken  and  treated  as  the  location  of  the 
business  within  the  terms  of  this  section  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
jurisdiction  to  the  judge  of  the  circuit  court  to  act  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  arbitration. 

Sec.  0.  An  agreement  to  enter  into  arbitration  under  this  act  shall 
be  in  writing,  and  shall  state  the  issue  to  be  submitted  and  decided, 
and  shall  have  the  effect  of  an  agreement  by  the  parties  to  abide  by 
and  perform  the  award.  Such  agreement  may  be  signed  by  the 
employer  as  an  individual,  firm,  or  c^orporation,  as  the  case  may  he, 
ancl  execution  of  the  agreement  in  the  name  of  the  employer  by  any 
agent  or  representative  of  such  employer  then  and  there  in  control 
or  management  of  the  business  or  department  of  business  in  rela- 
tion to  which  the  controversy  shall  have  arisen,  shall  bind  the 
employer.  On  the  part  of  the  employees,  the  agreement  may  be 
signed  by  them  in  their  own  person,  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  those 
concerned  in  the  controversy^  signing,  or  it  may  be  signed  by  a  com- 
mittee by  them  appointed.  Such  conmiittee  msLy  be  created  by  elec- 
tion at  a  meeting  of  the  employees  concerned  m  the  controversy  at 
which  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  all  such  employees  shall  be  present, 
which  election  and  the  fact  of  the  presence  of  the  required  number  of 
employees  at  the  meeting  shall  be  evidenced  by  the  affidavit  of  the 
chairman  and  sei»retary  of  such  meeting  attached  to  the  arbitration 
agreement,  but  any  employee  concerned  in  any  such  controversy  shall 
be  accorded  a  hearing  before  such  board.  If  the  employees  concerned 
in  the  controversy,  or  any  of  them,  shall  be  members  of  any  labor 
union  or  workingmen's  society,  they  may  be  represented  in  the  exc- 
C4ition  of  said  arbitration  agreement  by  officei-s  or  committeemen  of 
the  union  or  society  designated  by  it  in  any  manner  conformab.e  to 
its  usual  methods  of  transacting  business,  and  others  of  the  employees 
represented  by  committee  as  hereinbefore  provided. 

Sec.  7.  If  upon  any  o<»casion  calling  for  the  presence  and  interven- 
tion of  the  labor  commissioners  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  one 
of  said  commissioners  shall  be  present  and  the  other  absent,  the  judge 
of  the  circuit  court  of  the  county  in  which  the  dispute  shall  have 
arisen,  as  defined  in  section  5,  shall,  upon  the  application  of  the  com- 
missioners present,  appoint  a  commissioner  pro  tem.  in  the  place  of 
the  al>sent  commissioner,  and  such  commissioner  pro  tem.  shall  exer- 
cis<^  all  the  powers  of  a  commissioner  under  this  act  until  the  termina- 
tion of  the  duties  of  the  commission  with  respect  to  the  particular 
controversy  upon  the  occasion  of  which  the  appointment  shall  have 
been  niade,  and  shall  receive  the  same  pay  ana  allowances  provided 
b}'  this  act  for  the  other  commissionei-s.  Such  commissioner  pro  tem. 
shall  represent  and  be  affiliated  with  the  same  interests  as  the  absent 
-^mmissioner.  ,    ^^^.^ 
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Sec.  8.  Before  entering  upon  their  duties  the  arbitrators  shall  take 
aiMl  subscribe  an  oath  or  affirmation  to  the  effect  that  they  will  hon- 
estly and  impartially  perform  their  duties  as  arbitrators  and  a  just 
and  fair  award  render  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  The  sittings  of  the 
arbitrators  shall  be  in  the  court  room  of  the  circuit  court,  or  such 
other  place  as  shall  be  provided  by  the  county  commissioners  of  the 
county  in  which  the  hearing  is  had.     The  circuit  judge  shall  be  the 

?>resi<ling  member  of  the  board.  He  shall  have  power  to  issue  subpoenas 
or  witnesses  who  do  not  appear  voluntarily,  directed  to  the  sheriff  of 
the  countv,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  serve  the  same  without  delay. 
He  shall  fcave  power  to  administer  oaths  and  affirmations  to  witnesses, 
enfort*e  order,  and  direct  and  control  the  examinations.  The  proceed- 
ings shall  be  informal  in  character,  but  in  general  accordance  with  the 
practice  governing  the  circuit  courts  in  the  trial  of  civil  tiiuses.     All 

Snestions  of  practice,  or  questions  relating  to  the  admission  of  evi- 
ence  shall  be  decided  by  the  presiding  member  of  the  board  sum- 
marily and  without  extended  argument.  The  sittings  shall  l>e  open 
and  public  or  with  closed  dodrs,  as  the  lioard  shall  direct.  If  five 
members  are  sitting  as  such  board  three  members  of  the  board  agree- 
ing shall  have  power  to  make  an  awai*d,  otherwise  two.  The  secretary 
of  the  commission  shall  attend  the  sittings  and  make  a  record  of  the 
proceedings  in  shorthand,  but  shall'  transcribe  so  much  thereof  only 
as  the  commission  shall  direct. 

Sec.  9.  The  arbitrators  shall  make  their  award  in  writing  and 
deliver  the  same  with  the  arbitration  agreement  and  their  oath  as 
arbitrators  to  the  clerk  of  the  circuit  court  of  the  county  in  which  the 
hearing  was  had,  and  deliver  a  copy  of  the  award  to  the  employer  and 
a  copy  to  the  first  signer  of  the  arbitration  agreement  on  the  part  of 
the  employees.  A  copy  of  all  the  papers  shall  also  be  preserved  in  the 
office  of  the  commission  at  Indianapolis. 

Sec.  10.  The  clerk  of  the  circuit  court  shall  record  the  papers  deliv- 
ered to  him  as  directed  in  the  last  preceding  section,  in  the  order  book 
of  the  circuit  court.  Any  pei*son  who  was  a  partv  to  the  arbitration 
proct^ings  may  present  to  the  circuit  court  of  the  county  in  which 
the  hearing  was  had,  or  the  judge  thereof  in  vacation,  a  verified  peti- 
tion referring  to  the  proceedings  and  the  record  of  them  in  the  order 
book  and  showing  that  said  award  has  not  been  complied  with,  stating 
by  whom  and  in  what  respect  it  has  been  disobeyinl.  And  thereupon 
the  court,  or  judge  thereof  in  vacation,  shall  grant  a  rule  against  the 
party  or  parties  so  charged,  to  show  cause  within  five  days  why  said 
award  has  not  been  obeyed,  which  shall  be  served  by  the  sheriff  as 
other  process.  Upon  return  made  to  the  rule  the  judge  or  court,  if  in 
8es.siou,  shall  hear  and  determine  the  questions  presented  and  make 
Mch  order  or  orders  directed  to  the  parties  before  him  in  personam, 
to  shall  give  just  effect  to  the  award.  Disobedience  by  any  party  to 
80ch  proceedings  of  any  order  so  made  shall  be  deemed  a  contempt  of 
the  court  and  may  be  punished  accordingly.  But  such  punishment 
shall  not  extend  to  imprisonment  except  in  case  of  willful  and  contu- 
macious disobedience.  In  all  proceedings  under  this  section  the  award 
shall  be  regarded  as  presumptively  binding  upon  the  employer  and  all 
employees  who  were  parties  to  the  controversy  submitted  to  arbitra- 
tion, which  presumption  shall  be  overcome  only  by  proof  of  dissent 
fitwn  the  submission  delivered  to  the  arbitrators,  or  one  of  them,  in 
writing  before  the  commencement  of  the  hearing. 
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Sec.  11.  The  labor  commission,  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the 
attorney -general  of  the  State,  which  he  is  hereby  required  to  render, 
may  make  rules  and  regulations  respecting  proceedings  in  arbitrations 
under  this  act  not  inconsistent  with  this  act  or  the  law,  including 
forms,  and  cause  the  same  to  be  printed  and  furnished  to  all  persons 
applying  therefor,  and  all  arbitration  proceedings  under  this  act  shall 
thereafter  conform  to  such  rules  and  regulations. 

Sec.  12.  Any  employer  and  his  employees,  not  less  than  twenty- 
five  in  number,  between  whom  diJBTerences  exist  which  have  not  resulted 
in  any  open  rupture  or  strike,  may  of  their  own  motion  apply  to  the 
labor  commission  for  arbitration  of  their  diJBTerences,  and  upon  the 
execution  of  an  arbitration  agreement  as  hereinbefore  provided  a 
board  of  arbitrators  shall  be  organized  in  the  manner  hereinbefore 

Srovided,  and  the  arbitration  shall  take  place  and  the  award  be  ren- 
ered,  recorded,  and  enforced  in  the  same  manner  as  in  arbitrations 
under  the  provisions  found  in  the  preceding  sections  of  this  act. 

Sec.  13.  In  all  cases  arising  under  this  act  requiring  the  attendance 
of  a  judge  of  the  circuit  court  as  a  member  of  an  arbitration  board, 
such  duty  shall  have  precedence  over  any  other  business  pending  in 
his  court,  and  if  necessary  for  the  prompt  transaction  of  such  other 
business  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  appoint  some  other  circuit  judge  or 
judge  of  a  superior  or  the  appellate  or  supreme  court  to  sit  in  the 
circuit  court  in  his  place  during  the  pendency  of  such  arbitration,  and 
such  appointee  shall  receive  the  same  compensation  for  his  services 
as  is  now  allowed  by  law  to  judges  appointed  to  sit  in  case  of  change 
of  judge  in  civil  actions.  In  case  the  judge  of  the  circuit  court, 
whose  duty  it  shall  become  under  this  act  to  sit  upon  any  board  of 
arbitration,  shall  be  at  the  time  actually  engaged  in  a  trial  which  can 
not  be  interrupted  without  loss  and  injury  to  the  parties,  and  which 
will  in  his  opinion  continue  for  more  than  three  days  to  come,  or  is 
disabled  from  acting  by  sickness  or  otherwise,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
such  judge  to  call  in  and  appoint  some  other  circuit  judge,  or  some 
judge  of  a  superior  court,  or  the  appellate  or  supreme  court,  to  sit 
upon  such  board  of  arbitration,  and  such  appointed  judge  shj«ll  have 
the  same  power  and  perform  the  same  duties  as  member  of  the  board 
of  arbitration  as  are  by  this  act  vested  in  and  charged  upon  the  circuit 
judge  regularly  sitting,  and  he  shall  receive  the  same  compensation 
now  provided  by  law  to  a  judge  sitting  by  appointment  upon  a  change 
of  judge  in  civil  cases  to  be  paid  in  the  same  way. 

bEC.  14.  If  the  parties  to  any  such  labor  controversy  as  is  defined 
in  section  4  of  this  act  shall  have  failed  at  the  end  of  five  days  after 
the  first  communication  of  said  labor  commission  with  them  to  adjust 
their  differences  amicably,  or  to  agree  to  submit  the  same  to  arbitra- 
tion, it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  labor  commission  to  proceed  at  once 
to  investigate  the  facts  attending  the  disagreement.  In  this  investi- 
gation the  commission  shall  be  entitled,  upon  request,  to  the  presence 
and  assistance  of  the  attorney-general  of  the  State,  in  person  or  by 
deputy,  whose  duty  it  is  hereby  made  to  attend  without  delay,  upon 
request  by  letter  or  telegram  from  the  commission.  For  the  purpose 
of  such  investigation  the  commission  shall  have  power  to  issue  sub- 
poenas, and  each  of  the  commissioners  shall  have  power  to  administer 
oaths  and  aflirmations.  Such  subpoena  shall  be  under  the  seal  of  the 
commission  and  signed  by  the  secretary  of  the  commission,  or  a  mem- 
ber of  it,  and  shallcommand  the  attendance  of  the  person  or  persons 
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named  in  it  at  a  time  and  place  named,  which  subpoena  may  be  served 
and  returned  as  other  process  by  any  sheriff  or  constable  in  the  State. 
In  case  of  disobedience  of  any  such  subpoena,  or  the  refusal  of  any 
witness  to  testify,  the  circuit  couit  of  tne  county  within  which  the 
subpoena  was  issued,  or  the  judge  thereof  in  vacation,  shall,  upon  the 
application  of  the  labor  commission,  grant  a  rule  against  the  aisobey- 
ing  person  or  persons,  or  the  person  refusing  to  testify,  to  show  cause 
fortnwith  why  he  or  they  should  not  obey  such  subpoena,  or  testify, 
as  required  by  the  commission,  or  be  adjudged  guilty  of  contempt, 
and  in  such  proceedings  such  court,  or  the  judge  thereof  in  vacation, 
shall  be  empowered  to  compel  obedience  to  such  subpoena  as  in  the 
case  of  subpoena  issued  under  the  order  and  by  authority  of  the  court, 
or  to  compel  a  witness  to  testify  as  witnesses  in  court  are  compelled 
to  testify.  But  no  person  shall  be  required  to  attend  as  a  witness  at 
any  place  outride  the  county  of  his  residence.  Witnesses  called  by 
the  labor  commission  under  this  section  shall  be  paid  $1  per  diem  fees 
out  of  the  expnense  fund  provided  by  this  act,  if  such  payment  is 
claiiued  at  the  time  of  their  examination. 

Skc.  15.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  investigation  authorized  by 
the  last  preceding  section,  the  labor  commission  shall  forthwith  report 
the  facte  thereby  disclosed  affecting  the  merits  of  the  controversy  in 
succinct  and  condensed  form  to  the  governor,  who,  unless  he  shall 
perceive  good  reason  to  the  contmry,  shall  at  once  authorize  such 
report  to  be  given  out  for  publication.  And  as  soon  thereafter  as 
practicable,  such  report  shall  be  printed  under  the  direction  of  the 
commission  and  a  copy  shall  be  supplied  to  anyone  requesting  the 
same. 

Sec.  10.  Any  employer  shall  be  entitled,  in  his  response  to  the 
inquiries  made  of  him  by  the  commission  in  the  investigation  provided 
for  in  the  last  two  preceding  sections,  to  submit  in  writing  to  the 
commission,  a  statement  of  any  facts  material  to  the  inquiry,  the  pub- 
lication of  which  would  be  likely  to  be  injurious  to  his  business,  and 
the  facts  so  stated  shall  be  taken  and  held  as  confidential,  and  shall  not 
be  disclosed  in  the  repoil  or  otherwise. 

Sec.  17.  Said  commissioners  shall  receive  a  compensation  of  eighteen 
hundred  dollars  each  per  annum,  and  actual  and  necessary  traveling 
expensc»s  while  absent  from  home  in  the  performance  of  duty,  and  each 
of  the  two  members  of  a  board  of  arbitration  chosen  by  the  parties 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  receive  five  dollars  per  day  com- 
p<*nsation  for  the  days  occupied  in  service  upon  the  board.  The  attor- 
ney-general, or  his  deputy,  shall  receive  his  necessary  and  actual 
traveling  expenses  while  absent  from  home  in  the  service  of  the  com- 
mission. Such  compensation  and  expenses  shall  be  paid  by  the  treas- 
urer of  state  upon  warrants  drawn  by  the  auditor  upon  itemized  and 
verified  accounts  of  time  spent  and  expenses  paid.  All  such  accounts, 
except  those  of  the  commissioners,  shall  be  certified  as  correct  by  the 
commissioners,  or  one  of  them,  and  the  accounts  of  the  commissioners 
shall  lie  certified  by  the  secretary  of  the  commission. 

Sec.  18.  For  the  payment  of  the  salary  of  the  secretary  of  the  com- 
mission, the  compensation  of  the  commissioners  and  other  arbitrators, 
the  traveling  and  hotel  expenses  herein  authorized  to  be  paid,  and  for 
witness  fees,  stationery,  postage,  telegrams,  and  office  expenses  there 
is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  money  m  the  treasury,  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  for  the  year  1891)  and 
five  thousand  dollars  for  the  year  1900.  Digitized  by  ^^OOglC 
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Certain  other  States  have  statutes  providing  for  the  appK)intanent  of 
temporary  *^ boards"  or  ''tribunals  of  arbitration" and  ** courts  of  con- 
ciliation."   They  are  as  follows: 

Iowa,  chapter  20,  acts  of  1886.  This  statute  provides  in  effect  that 
a  tribunal  of  voluntary  arbitration  may  be  formed  to  arbitrate  in  any 
particular  case  under  a  license  or  authority  to  establish  the  same,  issued 
by  any  district  court  upon  the  presentation  to  said  court  of  a  petition 
or  agreement  signed  by  both  parties  to  the  dispute,  the  employer  and 
his  employees,  and  that  when  such  a  tribunal  has  been  foimed  it  shall 
exist  for  one  year,  and  during  that  time  may  hear  any  disputes  pre- 
sented to  it  by  the  agreement  of  both  parties. 

Maryland,  sections  1  to  6  of  article  7,  Code  of  Public  General  Laws 
of  1888.  This  law  provides  that  upon  the  agreement  of  both  parties 
to  a  dispute  any  judge  or  justice  of  the  peace  in  the  State  may  hear 
and  arbitrate  the  matter  between  them  or  may  appoint  a  board  of  arbi- 
tration to  so  do. 

Pennsylvania,  two  statutes,  being  sections  67  to  80,  inclusive,  on 
page  133  of  the  Digest  of  1895,  and  sections  1  to  9,  inclusive,  on  page 
290  of  said  digest.  The  first  act  provides  for  the  appointment  of 
courts  of  conciliation  by  certain  judges  upon  the  presentation  of  a 
petition  or  agreement  signed  by  both  parties;  that  one  such  tribunal  may 
be  appointed  for  each  of  iron,  steel,  glass,  textile  fabrics,  and  coal  trades 
in  each  judicial  district  and  may  continue  in  existence  for  one  year; 
the  second  provides  for  the  formation  of  boards  of  arbitration  upon 
the  application,  not  only  of  both  the  parties  to  the  controversy,  but  also 
upon  the  application  of  one  side  only.  This  differs  from  all  the  other 
statutes  heretofore  considered  in  that  the  consent  of  both  parties  to  the 
arbitration  is  not  necessary,  and  the  arbitration  thereunder  is  not  of 
necessity  voluntary,  but  may  be  forced  upon  one  party  at  the  request 
of  the  other,  the  decision  of  the  board  being,  under  this  law,  '^  final 
and  conclusive  of  all  matters  brought  before  it  for  judgment."  This 
latter  statute  of  Pennsylvania  does  not  seem  to  have  come  lx?fore 
the  courts  for  interpretation,  and  should  it  ever  do  so,  it  will  be 
of  interest  to  see  if  an  act  which  might  force  one  party  against  his 
will  either  to  take  part  in  arbitration  proceedings,  or,  if  he  refuses  so 
to  do,  to  abide  by  a  decision  rendered  in  his  absence,  will  stand  the 
test  of  the  Constitution.  But  one  other  State,  Kansas  (see  page  67), 
has  a  statute  providing  for  compulsory  arbitration.  Said  statute 
does  not,  however,  belong  to  the  class  considered  above,  which  pro- 
vides for  the  formation  of  temporary  boards  of  arbitration,  and  will 
therefore  be  considered  later. 

The  last  State  coming  in  this  class  is  Texas,  whose  statute,  chapter 
61,  acts  of  1895,  proWdcs  for  the  formation  of  a  board  by  the  mutual 
agreement  of  the  two  parties  to  a  labor  dispute;  that  said  board,  hav- 
ing been  organized,  may  petition  the  district  ju(%6  of  the  county 
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where  th«  die^pute  arose  for  a  license,  which  shall  be  granted  by  him, 
and  he  shall  refer  to  it  the  matters  in  dispute  if  all  requirements  of 
the  statute  have  been  complied  with,  and  that  the  decision  of  such 
board  is  final  unless  within  ten  days  from  the  making  of  the  same  an 
appeal  is  taken  to  the  court  of  civil  appeals. 

The  State  of  Kansas,  in  chapter  28,  acts  of  1898-99,  creates  a 
**  court  of  visitation,"  which,  among  other  powers,  has  the  power  of 
ftuper\'lsion  of  railroads,  and  to  hear  and  decide  upon  its  own  volition 
all  D[iatters  in  dispute  between  an  employing  railroad  corpoi-ation  and 
its  employees  in  case  of  a  strike.  The  statute  in  in  the  following 
language: 

Section  1.  A  court  of  record  to  be  known  as  the  court  of  visitation, 
consi^iting  of  a  ch\ef  judge  and  two  associate  judges  (a  majority  of 
whom  sliall  constitute  a  quorum),  is  hereby  created.  The  senior  judge 
in  fciervdti  shall  be  the  chief  judge;  but  in  case  two  or  more  judges  shall 
kave  served  equal  time  the  judges  shall  select  a  chief  judge.  iS'o  per- 
son shaD  hold  the  office  of  judge  who  is  interested  in  any  railroad  com- 
pany or  anv  of  the  stocks  or  bonds  thereof,  or  who  is  an  officer  or 
employee  of  any  railroad  company,  nor  shall  any  such  judge  hold  any 
other  office  under  the  Unitea  States  or  this  State,  or  engage  in  the 
practice  of  law,  during  his  teim  of  office.  Any  elector  of  the  State 
not  disGualified  by  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  eligible  to  the 
office  of  judge  of  said  court.  The  court  shall  adopt  a  seal,  which  shall 
be  furnished  by  the  secretary  of  state. 

Sec.  8.  The  court  of  visitation  shall  have  power  and  jurisdiction 
throughout  the  State — 

*  *  *  *  *  *  » 

8th.  To  prescribe  rules  concerning  the  movement  of  trains,  to  secure 
the  safety  of  employees  and  the  puBlic; 

9th.  To  require  the  use  of  improved  appliances  and  methods,  to 
avoid  accidents  and  injuries  to  persons; 

*  •  •  «  *  *  » 

Sec.  42-  WTienever  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  to  said  court  l)v 
affidavit  that  a  strike  by  the  employees,  or  part  of  them,  of  any  rail- 
road company  organized  under  the  laws  of  tnis  State  or  doing  business 
therein  is  obstructing  commerce  or  the  ti'affic  on  such  railroad  and 
inconveniencing  the  public,  or  the  people  of  any  municipality,  or 
endangers  or  threatens  the  public  tranquulity,  said  court  shall  issue  a 
citation  requiring  said  corporation  to  appear  before  it,  at  a  day  and 
hour  named,  and  make  answer,  verified  by  the  positive  oath  of  an 
officer  or  agent  of  said  corporation  residing  in  this  State  and  then 
present  therein,  concerning  the  said  strike,  its  extent,  the  cause  or 
caui^es  thereof,  what  conduct,  if  any,  of  said  corporation  or  its  officers 
led  to  such  strike,  and  the  precise  point  or  points  of  dispute  between 
aaid  corporation  and  its  striking  employees.  If  said  answer  be  not 
made  at  the  time  fixed,  or  be  evasive,  the  couil  shall  make  a  final 
decree  as  upon  hearing  and  enforce  the  same  as  such.  If  said  answer 
be  properly  made,  the  matter  shall  be  without  further  delay  summarily 
heard  upon  evidence;  and  if  the  corporation  be  found  free  from  fault 
IB  the  premises  and  the  strike  unreasonable^  the  court  shall  so  find, 
aod  tJie  said  prooeedings  shall  be  dismi^ised;  and  thereupon,  and  upon 
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public  notice  as  ordered  by  the  court  given  of  such  decision,  it  shall 
be  unlawful  for  said  strikers  or  any  of  tnem  to  interfere  in  any  manner 
whatever,  by  word  or  deed,  with  any  other  employees  said  corporation 
may  employ  and  set  to  work.  But  if  the  court  shall  find  that  said  cor- 
poration has  failed  in  its  duty  toward  its  employees,  or  any  of  them, 
or  has  been  unreasonable,  tyrannical,  oppressive,  or  unjust,  and  the 
strike  resulted  therefrom,  the  court  shall  so  find  specifically,  and  shall 
enter  a  decree  commanding  such  corporation  to  proceed  forthwith  to 
perform  its  usual  functions  for  the  public  convenience,  and  to  the 
usual  extent  and  with  the  usual  facilities,  as  before  said  strike  occurred; 
and  if  said  decree  shall  not  be  implicitly  obe^^ed,  in  full  and  in  good 
faith,  the  court  may  take  charge  of  said  corporation's  property  and 
operate  the  same  through  a  receiver  or  receivers  appointed  by  said 
court  until  the  court  shall  be  satisfied  that  said  corporation  is  prepared 
to  fully  resume  its  functions;  all  costs  to  be  paid  by  said  corporation. 
If,  in  answer  to  said  original  process  ordering -it  to  show  cause  as 
aforesaid,  said  corporation  shall  show  to  the  court's  satisfaction  that 
said  striking  employees  have  resumed  work  and  said  strike  has  ended, 
the  proceeding  shall  be  dismissed.  If  in  such  answer  it  shall  show  to 
the  court's  satisfaction  that  said  striking  employees  have  resumed  work 
under  an  agreement  to  remain  in  said  corporation's  service  pending 
the  hearing  of  the  proceedings,  and  that  the  corporation  will  abide  by 
the  terms  of  said  agreement,  then,  and  only  in  such  case,  the  hearing 
of  said  matter  in  controversy  concerning  the  cause  or  causes  of  said 
strike  may  be  postponed  on  request  a  reasonable  time,  or  from  time 
to  time,  while  said  employees  so  remain  at  work;  and  upon  settlement 
of  said  strike  said  proceedings  may  be  at  any  time  dismissed;  but  if 
said  employees  again  quit  work,  said  matter  shall  be  brought  to  an 
immediate  hearing  and  decree,  notwithstanding  a  pending  postpone- 
ment. 

This  act,  while  not  in  terms  providing  for  compulsory  arbiti'ation, 
yet  does  so  provide  in  effect.  The  court  established  by  it  is  empowered, 
in  case  of  a  strike  by  the  employees  of  any  railroad  company  doing 
business  in  the  State  of  Kansas,  which  causes  an  obstruction  of  com- 
merce, etc.,  to  cite  the  company  before  it,  to  hear  witnesses,  and  to 
render  a  decision,  whether  the  company  or  its  employees,  either  or 
both,  have  been  represented  at  the  hearing  or  not.  In  order  to  enforce 
its  decree  as  against  the  company  said  court  is  also  empowered  to  take 
charge  of  the  property  of  said  company  and  to  operate  it  through  a 
receiver  appointed  by  it. 

A  recent  decision  has  been  rendered  by  the  United  States  circuit 
court,  eighth  circuit,  district  of  Kansas,  construing  this  statute  and 
declaring  it  to  be,  in  part  at  least,  unconstitutional  and  void.  In  its 
opinion  the  following  language  was  used  by  the  court:  "The  law 
creating  the  court  of  Wsitation  is  in  contravention  of  the  constitution 
of  the  State  of  Kansas  which  inhibits  the  conferring  of  inconsistent 
legislative  and  judicial  powders  upon  the  same  body,  to  be  exercised 
regarding  the  same  subject-matter.  The  act  is  either  wholly  void  or 
void  to  the  extent  that  it  attempts  to  confer  judicial  powers  upon  that 
body.     It  is  unnecessary  to  determine  in  this  case  whether  the  court 
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of  visitation,  though  possessing  no  judicial  functions,  may  still  have 
and  exercise  the  legislative  and  administrative  powers  specified  in  the 
acts  of  the  legislature."  Though  the  above  case  arose  under  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  act  than  that  shown  above,  said  sections  provid- 
ing for  the  fixing  of  rates  of  charges  by  the  board  and  enforcement  of 
said  rates  when  so  fixed  by  tlie  sequestration  of  the  propertv  of  the 
company,  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  etc.,  yet  its  reasoning 
would  seem  to  apply  equally  to  said  section  42. 

If,  however,  it  does  not  apply,  still  the  further  finding  of  the  court 
in  its  decision  to  the  effect  that  the  sections  under  consideration  were 
violative  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  as  depriving  the  company  of  its  property  without  due 
process  of  law,  would  certainly  seem  to  apply  to  section  42. 

The  last  to  be  mentioned  of  all  the  arbitration  acts  is  the  Federal 
slatute,  being  chapter  370  of  the  acts  of  Congress  of  1897-98.  It 
applies  onh^  to  common  carriers  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  and 
provides  for  an  attempt  to  be  made  at  mediation  by  two  government 
oflSeials  in  case  of  any  controversy  between  such  a  common  carrier  and 
its  employees  and  for  the  formation  of  a  board  of  arbitration  consist- 
ing of  the  same  officials,  together  with  certain  other  parties  to  be 
selected  m  ease  the  attempt  at  mediation  fails.  This  board,  however, 
is  to  lie  formed  only  at  the  request  or  upon  the  consent  of  both  parties 
to  the  controversy;  in  other  words,  the  arbitration,  if  had  at  all,  is  to 
be  purely  voluntary.     The  statute  reads  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  provisions  of  this  actshall  apply  to  any  common  car- 
rier or  carriers  and  their  officers,  agents,  and  employees,  except  mas- 
ters of  vessels  and  seamen,  as  defined  in  section  forty -six  hundred  and 
twelve.  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  engaged  in  the  trans- 
portation of  passengers  or  property  wholly  by  railroad,  or  partly  by 
railroad  and  partly  by  water,  for  a  continuous  carriage  or  shipment, 
from  one  State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States,  or  the  District  of 
Columlup,  to  any  other  State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States,  or 
the  Disn-ict  of  Columbia,  or  from  any  place  in  the  United  States  to 
an  adjacent  foreign  country,  or  from  any  place  in  the  United  States 
through  a  foreign  country  to  any  other  place  in  the  United  Stut(\s. 
The  term  '*  railroad"  as  used  in  this  act  shall  include  all  bridges 
and  ferries  used  or  operated  in  connection  with  any  railroad,  and 
also  all  the  road  in  use  by  any  corporation  operating  a  railroad, 
whetlk^r  owned  or  operated  under  a  contract,  agreement,  or  leaM*; 
and  the  term  **' transportation "  shall  include  all  instrumentalities 
of  shipment  or  carriage.  The  term  *"  emplo^^ees"  as  used  in  tins 
actshall  include  all  persons  actually  engaged  in  any  capacity  in  train 
operation  or  train  service  of  any  description,  and  notwithstanding 
that  the  cars  upon  or  in  which  tney  are  employed  may  be  held  and 
operated  bv  the  carrier  under  lease  or  other  contract:  Pror!«lr(U 
hi/tret*er^  That  this  act  shall  not  be  held  to  apply  to  employees  of 
street  railroads  and  shall  apply  only  to  employees  engaged  in  rail- 
road train  senice.  In  every  such  case  the  carrier  shall  be  responsible 
for  the  acts  and  defaults  of  such  employees  in  the  same  manner  and 
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to  the  same  extent  as  if  said  cars  were  owned  bv  it  and  said  employees 
directly  employed  by  it,  and  any  provisions  to  the  contrary  of  any  such 
lease  or  other  contract  shall  be  binding  only  as  between  the  parties 
thereto  and  shall  not  affect  the  obligations  of  said  carrier  either  to  the 
public  or  to  the  private  parties  concerned. 

Sec.  2.  Whenever  a  controversy  concerning  wages,  hours  of  labor, 
or  conditions  of  employment  shall  arise  between  a  carrier  subject  to 
this  act  and  the  employees  of  such  carrier,  seriously'  interrupting  or 
threatening  to  interrupt  the  business  of  said  carrier,  the  chairman  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the  Commissioner  of  Labor 
shall,  upon  the  request  of  either  party  to  the  controversy,  with  all 
practicable  expedition,  put  themselves  in  communication  vrith  the  par- 
ties to  such  controversy,  and  shall  use  their  best  efforts,  by  mediation 
and  conciliation,  to  amicably  settle  the  same;  and  if  such  efforts  shall 
be  unsuccessful,  shall  at  once  endeavor  to  bring  about  an  arbitration 
of  said  controversy  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  Whenever  a  controversy  shall  arise  between  a  carrier  sub- 
ject to  this  act  and  the  employees  of  such  carrier  which  can  not  be  set- 
tled by  mediation  and  conciliation  in  the  manner  provided  in  the 
preceding  section,  said  controversy  may  be  submitted  to  the  arbitra- 
tion of  a  board  of  three  persons,  who  shall  be  chosen  in  the  manner 
following:  One  shall  be  named  by  the  carrier  or  employer  directly 
interested;  the  other  shall  be  named  by  the  labor  organization  to  whicn 
the  employees  directly  interested  belong,  or,  if  they  belong  to  more 
than  one,  by  that  one  of  them  which  specially  represent  employees  of 
the  same  grade  and  class  and  engaged  in  services  of  the  same  nature 
as  said  employees  so  directly  interested:  Provided^  fumeve)\  That  when 
a  controversy  involves  and  affects  the  interest  of  two  or  more  classes 
and  grades  of  employees  l)elonging  to  different  labor  organizations, 
such  arbitrator  shall  be  agreed  upon  and  designated  by  the  t*oncur- 
rent  action  of  all  such  labor  organ izationi*;  and  in  cases  where  the 
majority  of  such  employees  are  not  members  of  any  labor  organiza- 
tion, said  emplovees  may  by  a  majority  vote  select  a  committee  of  their 
own  numb'er,  which  committee  snail  have  the  right  to  select  the  arbi- 
trator on  behalf  of  said  employees.  The  two  thus  chosen  shall  select 
the  third  commissioner  of  arbitration;  but,  in  the  event  of  their  failui^ 
to  name  such  arbitrator  withiA  five  days  after  their  first  meeting,  the 
third  arbitrator  shall  f>e  named  by  the  commissioners  named  in  the 
preceding  section.  A  majority  of  said  arbitrators  shall  be  competent 
to  make  a  valid  and  binding  award  under  the  provisions  hereof.  The 
submission  shall  be  in  writing,  shall  be  signed  by  the  employer  and  by 
the  labor  organization  representing  the  employees,  shall  specify  the 
time  and  place  of  meeting  of  said  toard  of  arbitration,  shall  state  the 
questions  to  l)e  decided,  and  shall  contain  appropriate  provisipns  by 
which  the  respective  parties  shall  stipulate,  v^  follows: 

First  That  the  board  of  arbitration  shall  commence  their  hearings 
within  ten  days  from  the  date  of  the  appointment  of  the  third  arbi- 
trator, and  shall  find  and  file  their  awaixl,  as  provided  in  this  section, 
within  thirty  da3s  from  the  date  of  the  appointment  of  the  third  ai'bi- 
trator;  and  that  pending  the  arbitration  the  status  existing  immediately 
prior  to  the  dispute  shall  not  be  changed:  Prmilded^  That  no  employee 
shall  be  conipelied  to  render  personalservice  without  his  consent 

Second.  Tnat  the  award  and  the  papers  and  proceedings,  including 
the  testimony  relating  thereto  certified  under  the  hands  of  the  arbitra- 
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tors  and  which  shall  have  the  force  and  effe<*t  of  a  bill  of  exceptions, 
f'hall  be  filed  in  the  clerk's  office  of  the  circuit  court  of  the  ITnited 
State*  for  the  district  wherein  the  controversy  arises  or  the  arbitration 
iti  entered  into,  and  shall  be  final  and  conclusive  upon  l>oth  parties, 
unless?  sot  asjde  for  error  of  law  appai^ent  on  the  record. 

Third.  That  the  respective  parties  to  the  award  will  each  faithfully 
execute  the  same,  and  that  the  saoie  may  be  specifically  enforced  in 
equity  »o  far  as  the  powers  of  a  court  of  equity  permit:  Pnn^idtd^ 
That  no  injunction  or  other  legal  process  shall  be  issued  which  shall 
compel  the  performance  by  any  lalK>rer  against  his  will  of  a  contract 
for  personal  labor  or  service. 

Fourth.  That  employees  dissatisfied  with  the  award  shall  not  b^' 
re&soD  of  8uch  dissatisfaction  quit  the  service  of  the  employer  l)efore 
the  expiration  of  three  months  from  and  after  the  making  of  such 
award  without  gi\ang  thirty  days'  notice  in  writing  of  their  intention  so 
to  quit.  Nor  shall  the  employer  dissatisfied  with  such  award  dismiss 
any  employee  or  employees  on  account  of  such  dissatisfaction  before 
the  expiration  of  three  months  from  and  after  the  making  of  such 
award  without  giving  thirty  days'  notice  iu  writing  of  his  intention  so 
to  discharge. 

Fifth.  That  said  award  shall  cx)ntinue  in  force  as  lietween  the  parties 
thereto  for  the  period  of  one  j^ear  after  the  same  shall  go  into  practi- 
cal operation,  and  no  new  arbitration  upon  the  same  subject  between 
the  same  employer  and  the  same  class  of  employees  shall  be  had  until 
the  expiration  of  said  one  year  if  the  award  is  not  set  aside  as  pro- 
vided in  section  four.  That  as  to  indivadual  employees  not  belonging 
to  the  laljor  organization  or  organizations  which  shall  enter  into  the 
arbitration,  the  said  arbitration  and  the  award  made  therein  shall  not 
be  binding,  unless  the  said  individual  employees  shall  give  assent  in 
writing  to  become  parties  to  said  arbitration. 

Sec.  4.  The  award  being  filed  in  the  clerk's  office  of  a  circuit  court 
of  the  United  States,  as  hereinbefore  provided,  shall  go  into  practical 
operation,  and  judgment  shall  be  entered  thereon  accordingly  at  the 
expiration  of  ten  days  from  such  filing,  unless  within  such  ten  days 
eitner  party  shall  file  exceptions  thereto  for  matter  of  law  apparent 
upon  the  record,  in  which  case  said  award  shall  go  into  pnK^tii^l  opera- 
tion and  judgment  lie  entered  accordingly  when  such  exceptions  shall 
have  been  finally  disposed  of  either  by  said  circuit  court  or  on  appeal 
therefrom. 

At  the  expiration  of  ten  days  from  the  decision  of  the  circuit  court 
upon  exceptions  taken  to  said  award,  as  aforesaid,  judgment  shall  l>e 
entered  in  accordance  with  said  decision  unless  during  said  ten  days 
either  party  shall  appeal  therefrom  to  the  circuit  court  of  appeals. 
in  such  case  only  such  portion  of  the  record  shall  be  transmitted  to 
the  appellate  court  as  is  necessary  to  the  proper  understanding  and 
consideration  of  the  questions  of  law  presented  by  said  exceptions  and 
to  he  decided. 

The  determination  of  said  circuit  court  of  appeals  upon  said  ques 
tions  shall  be  final,  and  being  certified  by  the  clerk  thereof  to  said 
circuit  court,  judgment  pursuant  thereto  shall  thereupon  l>e  entered 
by  said  circuit  court. 

If  exceptions  to  an  award  are  finally  sustained,  judgment  shall  be 
entered  setting  aside  the  award.  But  in  such  case  the  parties  may 
agree  upon  a  judgment  to  be  entered  disposing  of  the  subject  matter 
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of  the  controversy,  which  judgment  when  entered  shall  have  the  same 
force  and  effect  as  judgment  entered  upon  an  award. 

Sec.  5.  For  the  purposes  of  this  act  the  arbitrators  herein  provided 
for,  or  either  of  them,  shall  have  power  to  administer  oaths  and 
affirmations,  sign  subpoenas,  require  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
witnesses,  and  the  production  of  such  books,  papers,  contracts,  agree- 
ments, and  documents  material  to  a  just  determmation  of  the  matters 
under  investigation  as  may  be  ordered  by  the  court;  and  may  invoke 
the  aid  of  the  United  States  courts  to  compel  witnesses  to  attend  and 
testify  and  to  produce  such  books,  papers,  contracts,  agreements,  and 
documents  to  the  same  extent  and  under  the  same  conmtions  and  pen- 
alties as  is  provided  for  in  the  act  to  regulate  commerce,  approved 
February  fourth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty -seven,  and  the  amend- 
ments thereto. 

Sec,  6.  Every  agreement  of  arbitration  under  this  act  shall  be 
acknowledged  by  the  parties  before  a  notary  public  or  clerk  of  a  dis- 
trict or  circuit  court  of  the  United  States,  ana  when  so  acknowledged 
a  copy  of  the  same  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  chairman  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  who  shall  file  the  same  in  the  office  of 
said  commission. 

Any  agreement  of  arbitration  which  shall  be  entered  into  conform- 
ing to  this  act,  except  that  it  shall  be  executed  by  employees  individ- 
ually instead^of  by  a  labor  organization  as  their  representative,  shall, 
when  duly  acknowledged  as  nerein  provided,  be  transmitted  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  who  shall  cause  a 
notice  in  writing  to  be  served  upon  the  arbitrators,  fixing  a  time  and 
place  for  a  meeting  of  said  board,  which  shall  be  within  fifteen  days 
from  the  execution  of  said  agreement  of  arbitration:  Proinded^  hmc- 
€vei\  That  the  said  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
shall  decline  to  call  a  meeting  of  arbitrators  under  such  agreement 
unless  it  be  shown  to  his  satisfaction  that  the  employees  signing  the 
submission  represent  or  include  a  majority  of  all  employees  in  the 
service  of  the  same  employer  and  of  the  same  grade  and  cla^s,  and 
that  an  award  pursuant  to  said  submission  can  justly  be  regarded  as 
binding  upon  ail  such  employees. 

Sec.  7.  During  the  pendency  of  arbitration  under  this  act  it  shall 
not  be  lawful  for  the  employer,  party  to  such  arbitration,  to  discharge 
the  employees,  parties  thereto,  except  for  inefficiency,  violation  of 
law,  or  neglect  of  dut}^;  nor  for  the  organization  representing  such 
employees  to  order,  nor  for  the  employees  to  unite  in,  aid,  or  abet, 
strikes  against  said  employer;  nor,  during  a  period  of  three  months 
after  an  award  under  such  an  arbitration,  for  such  employer  to  dis- 
charge any  such  employees,  except  for  the  causes  aforesaid,  without 
giving  thirty  days'  written  notice  of  an  intent  so  to  discharge;  nor  for 
any  or  such  employees,  during  a  like  period,  to  quit  the  service  of  said 
employer  without  just  cause,  without  giving  to  said  employer  thirty 
days'  written  notice  of  an  intent  so  to  do;  nor  for  such  organization 
representing  such  employees  to  order,  counsel,  or  adviso  otherwise. 
Any  violation  of  this  section  shall  subject  the  offending  party  to  lia- 
bility for  damages:  Provided^  That  nothing  herein  conteined  shall  be 
construed  to  prevent  any  employer,  party  to  such  arbitration,  from 
reducing  the  number  of  its  or  his  employees  whenever  in  its  or  his 
judgment  business  necessities  require  such  reduction. 

Sec.  8.  In  every  incorporation  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  five 
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hundred  and  sixty -seven  of  the  United  States  Statutes  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  eighty -five  and  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty -six  it  must  be 
provided  in  the  articles  of  incorporation  and  in  the  constitution,  rules, 
and  by-laws  that  ^  member  shall  cease  to  be  such  by  participating  in 
or  by  Instigating  force  or  violence  against  persons  or  property  during 
strikes,  lockouts,  or  boycotts,  or  by  seeking  to  prevent  others  from 
working  through  violence,  threats,  or  intimidations.  Members  of  such 
incorporations  shall  not  be  personallv  liable  for  the  acts,  debts,  or 
obligations  of  the  corporations,  nor  shall  such  corporations  be  liable 
for  Sie  acts  of  members  or  otners  in  violation  of  law;  and  such  cor- 
porations may  appear  by  designated  representatives  before  the  board 
created  by  this  act,  or  in  any  suits  or  proceedings  for  or  against  such 
wrporations  or  their  members  in  any  of  the  Federal  courts. 

Sex\  9.  Whenever  receivers  appointed  by  Federal  courts  are  in  the 
possession  and  control  of  railroads,  the  emplo^'ees  upon  such  railroads 
shall  have  the  right  to  be  heard  in  such  courts  upon  all  questions  aJBTect- 
ing  the  terms  and  conditions  of  their  employment,  through  the  officers 
and  representatives  of  their  associations,  whether  incorporated  or  unin- 
corporated, and  no  reduction  of  wages  shall  be  made  by  such  receivers 
without  the  authority  of  the  court  therefor  upon  notice  to  such  em- 
ployees, said  notice  to  be  not  less  than  twenty  aa^^s  before  the  hearing 
upon  the  receivers'  petition  or  application,  and  to  be  posted  upon  all 
ciL-itomary  Ixilletin  boards  along  or  upon  the  railway  operated  by  such 
receiver  or  receivers. 

Sec.  11.  Elach  member  of  said  board  of  arbitration  shall  receive  a  com- 
pensation of  ten  dollars  per  day  for  the  time  he  is  actually  employed, 
and  his  traveling  and  other  necessary  expenses;  and  a  sum  of  money 
sufficient  to  pay  the  same,  together  with  the  traveling  and  other  nec- 
essary and  proper  expenses  of  any  conciliation  or  arbitration  had 
hereunder,  not  to  exceed  ten  thousand  dollars  in  any  one  year,  to  be 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  (Jommission 
and  audited  by  the  proper  accounting  officers  of  the  Treasury,  i*hereby 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  ninety -eight,  and  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

No  arbitration  has  so  far  been  had  under  this  statute,  nor  has  the 
statute  itself  been  called  in  question  in  or  construed  by  the  courts. 

EXECUTIVE  AND  JUDICIAL  ACTION. 

As  to  the  second  class  of  official  action  as  made,  viz,  remedial  action 
which  may  be  taken  by  executive  or  judicial  officials  under  authority 
of  law,  statute  or  common,  the  consideration  of  the  same  has  inevitably 
^n  taken  up  to  some  extent  in  what  has  been  already  said.  As  an 
example  of  this,  the  action  of  boards  of  arbitrators  in  seeking  to 
niediate  may  be  mentioned. 

ENFOBCEMENT  OP  CRIMINAL  LAW. 

The  enforcement  of  all  law  requires  the  action  of  officials,  and  want- 
ing that,  would  remain  a  dead  letter.  To  render  eflPective  any  of  the 
laws  already  discussed,  action  must  be  taken  by  State  and  Federal 
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authorities  by  arresting,  indicting,  and  criminally  prosecuting  those 
offending  against  the  provisions  of  the  same,  whether  the  particular 
offense  be  against  the  common  or  a  statute  law. 

USE   OF  MILITABT  FOBCES. 

Under  the  constitutions  of  the  States  the  governor  is  the  commander 
in  chief  of  the  military  forces  (militia),  and  under  the  laws  he  has  the 
power  to  order  the  militia,  or  any  part  thereof,  into  active  service  in 
case  of  insurrection,  invasion,  tumult,  riots,  or  breaches  of  the  peace 
or  imminent  danger  thereof.  This  action  has  frequently  been  taken 
in  case  of  strikes,  and  although  its  object  is  to  prevent  or  suppress 
violence  threatened  or  happening  to  persons  or  property,  its  effect 
often  is  and  must  be  to  protect  those  working  or  desiring  to  work  but 
interfered  with  by  those  threatening  to  use  or  using  violence. 

Section  4  of  Article  IV  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  pro- 
vides that  the  United  States  shall  protect  every  State  against  domestic 
violence  upon  application  of  its  legislature  or  of  its  executive  (governor) 
when  the  legislature  can  not  be  convened.  Under  this  section  United 
States  troops  might  be  called  into  a  State  upon  request  of  its  authori- 
ties to  protect  employees  in  their  work  and  the  property  of  employers 
in  cases  of  strikes  accompanied  with  violence. 

Sections  5298  and  5299  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States 
provide  that  the  President  may,  and  it  shall  be  his  duty  to,  employ 
the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  whenever  by  reason 
of  insurrei*.tion,  domestic  violence,  unlawful  obstructions,  conspiracy, 
corabif^tions,  or  assemblages  of  persons  it  becomes  impracticable  to 
enforce  the  laws  of  the  United  States  by  the  ordinary  course  of  jiwli- 
cial  proceedings,  and  when  the  execution  of  the  laws  are  so  hindered 
b}'^  reason  of  such  insurrection,  etc.,  that  any  portion  or  class  of  the 
people  are  deprived  thereby  of  any  of  the  rights,  privileges,  immuni- 
ties, or  protection  named  in  the  Constitution  and  the  laws.  Under 
these  sections  when,  in  any  State  or  States,  the  results  of  a  strike  or 
lockout  or  other  labor  trouble  is  to  put  Federal  property  in  danger,  to 
obstruct  the  carrying  of  the  maUs,  to  interfere  with  interstate  com- 
merce, or  to  prevent  the  enforcement  of  the  decrees  and  mandates  of 
the  Federal  courts,  etc.,  it  seems  clear  that  the  President  has  author- 
ity to  use  the  military  forces  of  the  country  to  enforce  the  laws  and 
protect  the  operation  of  affairs  under  the  same.  Such  action  has  been 
taken  in  the  case  of  the  well-remembered  "Chicago  strike"  of  1894. 

In  a  case  arising  out  of  the  above  strike  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  in  enumerating  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
remove  all  obstructions  to  the  conduct  of  interstate  commerce  or  the 
passage  of  the  mails,  which  removal  would  tend  to  the  protection  of 
workmen  in  their  employment,  used  the  following  language:  ''Sum- 
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min^  up  our  conclusions,  we  hold  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  one  having  jurisdiction  over  every  foot  of  soil  within  its 
territory,  and  acting  directly  upon  each  citizen;  that  while  it  is  a 
government  of  enumerated  powers,  it  has  within  the  limits  of  those 
powers  all  the  attributes  of  sovereignty;  that  to  it  is  committed  power 
over  interstate  commerce  and  the  transmission  of  the  mail;  that  in 
the  exercise  of  those  powers  it  is  competent  for  the  nation  to  remove 
ail  obstructions  upon  highways,  natural  or  artificial,  to  the  passage  of 
interstate  commerce  or  the  carrying  of  the  mail;  that  if  the  emer- 
gency arises,  the  Army  of  the  nation  ,and  all  its  militia  are  at  the 
service  of  the  nation  to  compel  obedience  to  its  laws;  that  while  it 
may  be  competent  for  the  Government  to  forcibly  remove  all  such 
obstructions,  it  is  equally  within  its  competency  to  appeal  to  the 
civil  courts  for  an  inquiry  and  determination  as  to  the  existence  and 
character  of  any  alleged  obstructions,  and  if  such  are  found  to  exist, 
or  threaten  to  occur,  to  invoke  the  powers  of  those  courts  to  remove 
or  restrain  such  obstructions;  that  the  jurisdiction  of  courts  to  inter- 
fere in  such  matters  by  injunction  is  one  recognized  from  ancient 
times  and  by  indubitable  authority;  that  the  proceeding  by  injunction 
is  of  a  civil  character,  and  may  be  enforced  by  proceedings  in  con- 
tempt," etc. 

INJUMCTIOK  AND  FUHISHICENT  FOB  GOKTEMFT  OF  C0X7BT. 

.  The  latter  part  of  the  above  leads  naturally  to  the  considemtion  of 
the  action  which  may  te  taken  by  judicial  authorities  which  tends  to 
the  protection  of  the  workman  in  his  employment,  and  which  will  be 
the  last  point  considered  in  this  article.  It  is  a  principle  of  our  law 
that  when  there  are  interferences,  actual  of  threatened,  with  property 
or  with  rights  of  a  pecuniary  nature,  and  the  common  or  statute  law 
offers  no  adequate  remedy  for  the  prevention  of  irreparable  injury, 
then  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court  of  equity  arises,  and  it  may  interpose 
upon  a  proper  presentation  of  the  facts  and  issue  its  order  or  injunc- 
tion as  to  what  must  or  must  not  be  done.  This  jurisdiction  is  not 
destroyed  by  the  fact  that  such  interferences  may  be  accompanied  by 
or  may  be  themselves  violations  of  criminal  law. 

Thus  in  the  case  of  labor  disturbances  growing  out  of  strikes,  etc., 
many  of  the  acts  of  the  strikers  and  their  sympathizers,  designed  to 
hinder  or  obstruct  the  conduct  of  business,  may  be  contrary  to  law 
and  criminal  offenses,  for  which  certain  penalties  are  provided,  or,  if 
not  criminal,  yet  their  results  may  be  so  disastrous  to  the  rights  and 
interests  of  others  that  civil  actions  for  damages  against  the  perpe- 
trators might  be  maintained.  As  a  rule,  however,  neither  the  criminal 
prosecution  of  offenders  nor  the  successful  prosecution  of  damage 
suits  provides  an  adequate  remedy  for  loss  and  annoyance  suffered. 
Something  is  needed  to  be  done  to  stop  at  once  the  destruction  of 
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property,  the  obstruction  of  business,  and  the  loss  of  employment  by 
those  willing  to  work.  The  necessary  remedy  is  found  in  an  injunc- 
tion or  order  issued  by  the  court  and  directed  against  the  offenders, 
commanding  them  to  cease  from  all  illegal  practices  which  tend  to  pre- 
vent the  conduct  of  business  by  the  emplo^'^er,  and,  consequently, 
the  working  of  employees  willing  to  work. 

In  a  proper  case  such  an  order  will  be  issued  by  the  courts,  and  if 
it  is  disobeyed  the  parties  so  violating  it  may  be  committed  for  con- 
tempt of  court  and  punished  by  tine  or  imprisonment,  or  both.  Such 
measures  for  the  indirect  protection  of  employees  have  frequently 
been  taken  by  the  judicial  authorities  of  the  States  and  by  the  Federal 
courts. 

An  attempt  has  beeik  made  in  the  above  to  thoroughly  cover  the 
ground  in  enumerating  the  methods  by  which  the  legally  constituted 
authorities  of  the  country  can  act  in  order  to  protect  the  workman  in 
his  employment  when  his  equitable  and  legal  rights  therein  are  attacked. 
The  mention  of  some  statutes  or  of  some  principles  of  the  common  law 
may  have  been  omitted  in  this  article  which  might  apply  in  such  cases. 
Circumstances  vary  so  much  in  particular  cases  that  it  may  happen 
occasionally  that  a  law  enacted  for  an  entirely  different  purpose  might 
be  used  to  warrant  the  remedial  action  of  a  public  oflScial  in  a  case  of 
the  kind  considered  herein,  although  perhaps  never  previously  thought 
of  in  that  connection.  The  above  is  believed,  however,  to  be  a  fairly 
complete  presentation  of  the  methods  by  which  the  laboring  man  who 
is  ready  and  willing  to  work  may  be  protected  in  so  doing  against  the 
adverse  acts  of  others. 
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BY  W.  F.  WnXOUGHBY. 

BELGIUM.  (J) 

The  general  history  of  labor  legislation  in  Belgium  can  be  briefly 
told.  With  the  exception  of  measures  for  the  protection  of  the  lives 
and  health  of  employees  in  influstries  which  were  classed  as  dangerous, 
unhealthy,  or  nuisances,  and  for  the  regulation  of  her  councils  of 
prudhommes,  Belgium  may  almost  be  said  to  have  had  no  legislation 
relating  specially  to  labor  prior  to  the  year  1886. 

On  April  15  of  that  year  the  King  created  a  royal  commission  for 
the  purpose  of  making  an  exhaustive  investigation  concerning  the 
conditions  of  labor  and  the  desirability  of  special  legislation.  This 
commission  reported  during  the  course  of  the  years  1886  and  1887  in 
four  bulky  volumes.  Rarely,  if  ever,  has  a  commission  of  investiga- 
tion been  productive  of  equally  important  results.  As  the  direct  result 
of  this  reix>rt  and  the  recommendations  contained  in  it,  laws  have  been 
enacted  which  cover  in  a  fairly  comprehensive  way  the  field  of  labor 
legislation.     The  power  possessed  by  the  King  to  promulgate  decrees 

a  In  the  preceding  Bulletin  (No.  25)  the  labor  laws  of  Great  Britain  and  France 
were  considered.  In  the  present  Bulletin  those  of  Belgium  and  Switzerland  are 
shown.  The  labor  legislation  of  Germany  and  Austria  will  be  given  in  a  subsequent 
Bulletin. 

b  In  the  summary  here  given  of  the  laws  of  Belgium  use  has  in  all  cases  been  made 
of  copies  of  the  laws  themselves.  There  is  no  compilation  embracing  all  the  laws 
considered.  Those  relating  to  factories  and  workshops,  the  payment  of  wages,  shop 
regulations,  etc.,  can  best  be  consulted  in — 

Lois  et  r^lements  concemant  le  travail  des  femmes  et  des  enfants,  la  police  des 
^tahlissements  class^,  le  pavement  des  salaires  aux  ouvriers,  les  r^lements  d'atelier 
et  r  inspection  du  travail.     Office  du  Travail,  Belgique,  1898. 

Revue  du  Travail.  Published  monthly  since  January,  1896,  by  the  Office  du  Travail 
de  Belgii^ue,  and  containing  all  recent  laws  and  decrees. 

Annuaire  de  la  legislation  du  travail.  1**  ann6e,  1897;  2*  ann^e,  1898.  Office  du 
Tmvail,  Belgique,  1898  and  1899. 

In  addition  to  these  documents  and  copies  of  other  laws,  special  use  has  been  made 
of  the  following  works: 

Publications  of  the  French  Labor  Bureau,  notably  the  reports,  Conciliation  et 
arbitrage  en  France  et  i  T^tranger,  1893,  and  Hygi<ine  et  s^curit^  des  travailleurs 
dans  lea  ateliers  industriels,  1895. 

Royal  Commission  on  Labor,  Great  Britain.    Foreign  Reports:  Belgium,  1893. 

Conrad's  Handworterbuch  der  Staatawissenschaften,  and  the  two  supplemental 
volumes  published  in  1895  and  1897. 

La  legislation  protectrice  en  Belgique,  par  Louis  Varlez.  A  report  made  to  the 
Congiis  International  de  Legislation  du  Travail,  d  Bruxelles,  1897. 
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regulating  conditions  of  labor  in  dangerous  and  unhealthy  establish- 
ments was  extended  by  a  law  so  as  to  embrace  all  industries  and  even 
commercial  establishments.  The  employment  of  women  and  children 
was  regulated  by  another  law  and  an  important  series  of  decrees  issued 
in  virtue  of  its  provisions.  The  councils  of  prudhonmies  were  reor- 
ganized by  the  enactment  of  a  new  organic  law.  An  elaborate  system 
of  councils  of  industry  and  labor  was  created  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding bodies  through  which  both  workingmen  and  employers  might 
make  known  their  wishes  concerning  labor  matters,  and  by  which 
labor  difficulties  might  be  avoided.  Other  laws  have  made  the  prepa- 
ration and  posting  of  shop  regulations  obligatory  upon  employers, 
have  regulated  the  payment  of  wages  to  workingmen,  have  provided 
for  the  granting  of  the  rights  of  civil  personality  to  trade  unions  and 
for  otherwise  regulating  these  bodies,  and  have  redetermined  the  law 
regarding  strikes,  picketing,  and  unlawful  assembly.  From  the  posi- 
tion of  a  country  with  but  little  legislation  regarding  labor,  Belgium 
has  thus  within  the  past'  few  years  changed  to  one  possessing  laws  in 
relation  to  most  of  the  points  embraced  in  the  modern  labor  code. 

RIGHT  OF  ASSOCIATION:   TRADE  UNIONS. 

Guilds  in  Belgium  were  abolished  by  the  decree  of  17  Brumaire  An 
IV  (November  8,  1795).  The  present  constitution  of  Belgium  was 
adopted  in  1831.  Article  20  of  this  instrument  provides  that  *^  Bel- 
gians shall  have  the  right  of  forming  associations,  and  this  right  shall 
not  be  limited  by  any  preventive  measures.'' 

Under  this  provision  citizens  of  Belgium  have  full  freedom  to  form 
such  organizations  as  they  desire.  While  the  right  of  union  can  not  be 
limited,  laws  have  been  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  upon 
organizations  certain  privileges,  such  as  the  right  of  civil  personality, 
or  subjecting  them  to  a  certain  amount  of  administrative  control,  such 
as  the  requirement  of  public  reports.  Special  laws  have  thus  been 
enacted  in  reference  to  trade  associations,  mutual-aid  societies,  and 
trade  unions  or  labor  organizations.  It  is  of  the  latter  alone  that 
account  need  here  be  taken. 

In  1886  the  labor  commission  previously  referred  to  drew  up  a  bill 
for  the  purpose  of  conferring  upon  labor  organizations  the  right  of 
civil  personality.  The  first  step  in  this  direction  in  Parliament  was 
not  taken  until  1889,  when  the  minister  of  justice  introduced  a  meas- 
ure having  this  purpose  in  view.  Nothing  came  of  this  measure.  In 
1894  a  new  bill,  differing  in  a  number  of  essential  points  from  that  of 
1889,  was  introduced  by  the  minister  of  justice.  This  bill,  after 
undergoing  some  modifications  in  the  course  of  its  consideration  by 
Parliament,  was  finally  enacted  as  the  law  of  March  31,  1898.  This 
law  must  necessarily  exert  a  decided  influence  upon  the  development 
'^  'tt^bor  organizations  in  the  country.     While  its  main  purpose  is  to 
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pennit  tntde  anions  to  enjoy  the  rights  of  civil  persons,  it  nevertheless 
nehtes  to  a  good  many  other  points.  That  it  should  do  so  was  unavoid- 
able, because  it  was  necessary  to  determine  the  character  that  organi- 
zations of  laborers  should  have  in  order  to  enjoy  the  right  of  civil 
personality,  and  the  conditions  under  which  that  privilege  will  be  con- 
ferred. In  the  summary  of  its  provisions  that  follows  it  should  be 
iwnembcred  that  the  law  is  not  compulsor}\  Trade  unions  are  free 
to  take  advantage  of  its  provisions  or  not,  just  as  they  see  fit. 

'*A  trade  union  {unumprofessioriTieUe)^^^  as  defined  by  the  law,  '*  is  an 
association  formed  by  persons  following,  in  industry,  commerce,  agri- 
cdture,  or  the  liberal  professions,  for  the  purpose  of  gain,  either  the 
same  or  similar  professions  {professions)  or  the  same  or  similar  trades 
[metiers)  which  cooperate  in  the  production  of  the  same  products, 
baving  as  its  exclusive  object  the  study,  protection,  and  development 
<rf  their  trade  interests." 

Any  organization  comprehended  in  the  above  definition  may  enjoy 
the  rights  of  civil  persons  within  the  limits  and  under  the  conditions 
set  forth  in  the  law.  These  limitations  and  conditions  relate  to  the 
membership  of  unions,  the  lines  of  activity  open  to  them,  the  general 
character  of  their  constitutions  and  the  recording  of  the  latter  with 
the  proper  administrative  authority,  the  filing  of  annual  reports  and 
statements,  the  amount  and  kind  of  real  estate  that  may  be  held,  the 
manner  of  dissolving  the  unions,  etc.  The  law  thus  determines  in  great 
detaU  the  character  that  an  organization  must  have,  the  general  man- 
ner in  which  it  must  be  administered,  and  what  kind  of  work  it  can 
midertake  and  still  profit  by  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

A  union  must  embrace  at  least  seven  eflfective  members.  Minors 
16  years  of  age  or  over  and  married  women  may  be  members  if  the 
father,  guardian,  or  husband  does  not  oppose.  When  such  opposition 
18  offered,  the  minor  or  married  woman  may  take  the  matter  before  a 
jo^ice  of  the  peace,  who,  after  hearing  the  parties,  will  make  a  final 
decision.  Minors,  however,  are  only  entitled  to  a  deliberative  voice. 
Honorary  members,  not  to  exceed  one-quarter  of  the  number  of  eflfect- 
ive members,  may  be  admitted  even  when  they  do  not  follow  the  trade 
to  which  the  union  relates.  Persons  who  are  excluded  from  taking 
part  in  the  administration  of  a  union  and  liquor  dealers,  unless  they 
have  followed  the  profession  or  trade  during  at  least  four  years,  may 
not  be  admitted  as  honorary  members. 

The  provisions  regarding  the  kinds  of  work  in  which  unions  can  or 
can  not  engage  are  of  especial  importance.  Generally,  unions  can 
'^ot  themselves  follow  a  trade  or  profession.  They  may,  however, 
(1)  make  contracts,  purchases,  and  sales  of  materials  required  in  con- 
^*^on  with  their  apprenticeship  shops;  (2)  purchase,  for  the  purpose 
of  reselling  to  their  members,  raw  materials,  seed  grain,  fertilizei's, 
•nimals,  machines  and  other  instruments,  and  generally  all  objects 
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required  by  their  members  for  the  exercise  of  their  trade;  (3)  purchase 
the  products  of  their  members  for  the  purpose  of  reselling  them; 

(4)  conduct  conmiission  operations  in  reference  to  (2)  and  (3),  and 

(5)  purchase  animals,  machines,  and  other  articles  to  be  definitely 
retained  by  the  unions,  but  to  be  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the 
members  with  a  view  to  their  use  in  the  pursuit  of  their  trade. 

In  no  case  is  a  union  permitted  to  make  any  profit  by  these  transac- 
tions. The  union  may  thus  act  in  behalf  of  its  members,  but  can  not 
itself  engage  in  business.  When  such  operations  are  undertaken,  a 
sepai^ate  account,  distinct  from  the  other  acts  of  the  union,  must  be 
kept.  A  union  may  own  and  record  trade-marks  {marques  defcibrique 
ou  de  commerce).  It  may  permit  their  use  by  the  members,  but  can 
realize  no  profit  in  that  way. 

Each  union  may  frame  its  own  constitution.  This  document,  how- 
ever, must  contain  the  name  of  the  union,  the  address  of  its  headquar- 
ters, the  object  for  which  it  is  formed,  the  conditions  upon  which 
members  are  admitted  or  can  leave  the  union,  the  manner  in  which  the 
union  is  governed  or  its  property  managed,  the  terms  of  office  of  per- 
sons charged  with  the  government  of  the  union,  the  manner  in  which 
the  funds  will  be  invested,  the  method  of  regulating  accounts,  the  pro- 
cedure to  be  followed  in  case  of  a  revision  of  the  constitution  or  a  dis- 
solution of  the  union,  the  means  by  which  the  regulations  of  the  union 
will  be  enforced,  and  an  agreement  to  attempt  the  settlement  of  labor 
difficulties  by  means  of  conciliation  or  arbitration.  There  munt  be 
attached  to  the  constitution  a  list  of  the  persons  who  participate  in  any 
way  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  union  or  the  management 
of  its  property,  with  a  statement  of  their  nationality,  ages,  residences, 
occupations,  and  whether  active  or  honorary  members,  and  a  declara- 
tion signed  by  the  directors,  attesting  that  the  union  has  been  formed, 
as  far  as  relates  to  its  members,  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of 
the  law  which  define  unions  and  specify  the  lines  of  work  in  which  they 
may  engage. 

But  little  attempt  is  made  by  the  law  to  declare  how  the  foregoing 
provisions  shall  be  framed.  The  only  limitations  upon  the  freedom  of 
the  unions  in  this  respect  are  as  follows:  A  member  must  always  be 
given  the  right  to  resign  from  a  union  at  any  time,  and  when  he  does 
so  he  shall  be  required  to  pay  only  accrued  and  current  dues.  The 
government  of  a  union  can  only  be  intrusted  to  Belgians  or  foreigners 
authorized  to  take  up  their  residence  within  the  Kingdom  and  actually 
residing  there.  Officers  must  be  chosen  by  the  union  itself  from  among 
its  adult  members,  and  three-fourths  at  least  must  be  selected  from 
among  the  active  members.  Women  may  participate  in  the  adminis- 
tration. The  following  persons  can  not  be  made  officers  or  managers: 
Those  who  have  been  deprived  by  the  law  of  June  23,  1894,  of  the 
right  to  be  administrators  of  recognized  mutual  aid  societies,  and  those 
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who  directly,  or  indirectly  through  an  agent,  keep  a  place  for  the  sale 
of  spirituous  liquors,  unless  the  union  is  one  formed  among  liquor 
sellers. 

The  term  of  oflSce  for  officers  can  not  ex(*eed  four  years,  and  their 
appointment  must  always  be  revocable  by  the  general  assembly. 

Unions  are  prohibited  from  investing  their  funds  in  shares  of  com- 
mercial companies. 

The  dissolution  of  a  union  or  the  modification  of  its  constitution  can 
only  be  determined  upon  by  a  majority  vote,  consisting  of  at  least 
three-fourths  of  the  members  present  at  a  general  assembly  specially 
summoned  for  that  purpose,  and  composed  of  at  least  one-half  of  the 
members  entitled  to  vote.  No  union  can,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing 
its  regulations,  make  provisions  which  affect  injuriously  the  rights  of 
persons  who  do  not  belong  to  it.  In  no  case  can  such  regulations  be 
made  the  subject  of  a  civil  action. 

An  important  feature  of  the  law  is  that  whereby  a  system  of  regis- 
tration of  labor  unions,  corresponding  somewhat  to  that  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, is  created.  The  records  office  (greffe)  of  the  council  of  mines  is 
made  the  registration  bureau,  and  in  it  must  be  filed  copies  of  the  con- 
stitution and  their  appendixes  of  the  unions.  The  law  further  pro- 
vides that  the  council  of  mines  shall  designate  three  of  its  members  to 
sit  as  a  conunission  for  the  registration  of  trade  unions  in  order  to  see 
that  the  conditions  presented  by  the  present  law  are  complied  with. 
This  commission  was  formally  constituted  by  the  royal  decree  of  June 
30,  1898,  which  also  determines  the  formalities  to  be  followed  in  the 
registration  of  unions. 

Every  trade  union  which  desires  to  possess  the  right  of  civil  person- 
ality must  make  a  formal  application  to  the  council  of  mines.  This 
request  must  be  signed  by  one  or  more  of  the  officers  of  the  union  and 
be  accompanied  by  two  copies  of  the  constitution,  with  its  appendixes. 
All  requests  received  will  be  acknowledged  and  entered  upon  a  special 
register.  Action  upon  a  request  must  not  be  taken  until  the  matter 
has  been  investigated  and  reported  upon  in  writing  by  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  registration  conmiission.  The  persons  making  the  request 
may  take  a  copy  of  this  report  if  they  so  desire.  The  commission  when 
it  is  judged  proper  may  question  any  of  the  parties,  and  the  latter  have 
the  right  to  be  heard,  or  may  file  a  written  brief. 

The  commission  must  render  its  decision  within  three  months  from 
the  filing  of  the  constitution.  It  may,  however,  extend  this  time  by 
notifying  the  union  of  the  reasons  for  so  doing.  The  decision,  accom- 
panied by  the  grounds  upon  which  it  is  rendered,  must  be  transmitted 
to  the  union  within  fifteen  days  after  it  is*rendered  When  favorable 
action  is  taken  upon  the  request,  the  union  will  be  declared  registered, 
and  the  constitution  and  the  appendixes  will  be  published  in  the  official 
journal  ijlonitewr)  within  the  neict  fifteen  days.     This  publication  will 
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be  in  the  form  of  appendixes,  copies  of  which  mast  be  sent  to  the 
registrars  of  the  courts  of  appeal,  the  lower  courts,  tribunals  of  com- 
merce, justices  of  the  peace,  and  councils  of  prudhonunes,  where  they 
can  l)e  freely  consulted  aYid  copied. 

The  union  will  enter  upon  the  enjoyment  of  its  rights  as  a  civil  per- 
son the  tenth  day  after  the  publication  of  its  constitution.  All  the 
appendixes  giving  the  constitutions  as  above  described  must  be  assem- 
bled in  a  special  collection. 

Notice  of  the  modification  of  the  constitution  of  a  union  or  the  vol- 
untary dissolution  of  the  latter  must  be  given  to  the  council  of  mines 
in  the  same  way  as  an  original  request  for  registration,  and  will  be 
acted  upon  in  the  same  way.  Notice  of  any  change  in  the  officers  or 
managers  of  a  union  must  also  be  given,  and  must  be  duly  approved 
by  the  conmnission.  ' 

Following  the  British  system,  provision  is  also  made  for  the  filing  of 
annual  reports  by  the  unions.  Before  March  1  of  each  year  each 
registered  union  must  file  with  the  conmiission  of  registration  the  fol- 
lowing documents:  (1)  A  statement  of  its  receipts  and  expenditures 
down  to  and  including  December  31  preceding,  and,  when  required,  an 
account  of  its  operations  in  respect  to  the  purchase  and  sale  oi  articles 
produced  or  consumed  by  its  members,  etc.,  as  described  above.  These 
accounts  must  be  made  according  to  the  forms  presc^ribed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. Before  being  filed  by  the  union  they  must  be  submitted  for 
approval  to  the  general  assembly,  after  having  been  during  fifteen  days 
open  to  the  inspection  of  the  members  at  the  union's  headquarters. 
They  will  only  be  made  public  when  the  union  gives  its  consent.  (2)  A 
list  of  officers,  their  addresses,  etc.,  and  a  de^^laration  similar  to  that 
which  must  be  attached  to  the  constitution  when  registration  is 
requested. 

The  royal  decree  of  June  30,  1898,  creating  the  registration  com- 
mission, provides  that  the  council  of  mines  must  transmit  to  the  labor 
bureau  {(yffi<'e  du  travail)  the  annual  reports  that  are  filed  with  it,  in  order 
that  that  bureau  may  prepare  statistics  of  trade  unions  in  the  Kingdom. 
The  council  must  also  make  an  annual  report  concerning  the  execution 
of  the  law  governing  trade  unions  to  the  minister  of  industry  and 
labor.  Provision  is  thus  made  for  the  regular  publication  of  infor- 
mation concerning  trade  unions. 

Each  union  must  keep  on  file  at  its  headquarters  a  list  of  all  its 
members  where  any  member  can  consult  it.  This  list  must  show,  for 
each  person,  his  name,  surname,  date  of  birth,  occupation,  address, 
and  whether  he  is  an  active  or  honorary  member. 

A  duly  registered  union  may  appear  in  court,  either  as  complainant 
or  defendant,  for  the  defense  of  the  individual  rights  of  its  members 
as  such,  without  prejudice  to  the  right  these  members  have  to  act 
directly  or  to  join  together  in  an  action.     It  shall  especially  have  such 
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powers  in  respect  to  the  execution  of  contracts  entered  into  by  the 
union  in  behalf  of  ite  members,  and  to  actions  for  damages  resulting 
from  the  nonexecution  of  these  contracts.  When  there  are  no  special 
provisions  to  the  contrary  in  the  constitution,  a  union  will  be  repre- 
sented in  all  judicial  actions  by  its  directors,  or  that  particular  one  of 
them  who  has  been  specially  delegated  by  the  general  assembly  to 
serve  in  that  capacity. 

All  acts  or  documents  of  any  kind  emanating  from  a  union  must 
make  mention  oi  the  fact  that  it  is  a  registered  union. 

The  right  of  unions  to  own  real  estate,  receive  gifts,  etc.,  is  limited 
in  the  following  manner:  A  union  may  own  only  those  lands  or  build- 
ings which  are  necessary  for  its  meetings,  offices,  trade  schools,  libra- 
ries, collections,  laboratories,  experiment  grounds,  shelter  for  animals, 
machines,  and  instruments,  employm'ent  bureaus,  labor  exchanges, 
apprenticeahip  shops,  lodges,  and  hospitals.  A  royal  decree  can,  how- 
ever, permit  a  union  to  own  real  estate  which  is  intended  for  ultimate 
use  in  one  of  the  foregoing  ways,  even  though  it  can  not  be  immedi- 
ately devoted  to  that  purpose. 

Gifts  or  bequests  for  the  benefit  of  a  union  will  only  take  eflfect 
after  their  receipt  has  been  authorized  in  accordance  with  the  com- 
munal law.  The  order  which  authorizes  the  acceptance  by  a  union  of 
a  gift  in  which  real  estate  is  included  must  fix,  when  necessary,  the 
time  within  which  the  real  estate  must  be  disposed  of.  The  donor 
may  stipulate  for  his  own  use,  or  for  the  benefit  of  his  heirs  or  repre- 
sentatives, the  right  to  receive  from  the  union  a  sum  equal  to  the 
value  of  the  goods  given,  in  case  the  union  is  dissolved.  This  sum 
must  be  determined  by  the  parties  interested  before  the  demand  for 
the  permission  to  accept  the  gift  is  made.  In  case  the  gift  consists  of 
real  estate  that  must  be  disposed  of,  the  sum  to  be  returned  if  occasion 
arises  will  be  that  realized  at  its  sale. 

The  dissolution  of  a  union  may  be  ordered  by  the  courts  upon -the 
request  of  the  public  minister,  or  any  interested  party,  when  it  fails 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  law  regarding  the  lines  of  action 
open  to  it  or  the  composition  of  its  membership,  when  its  property  is 
used  for  a  purpose  other  than  that  for  which  the  union  was  formed, 
or  when  the  government  of  the  union  is  not  organized  in  conformity 
with  the  provisions  of  this  law. 

Before  action  is  taken  the  union  must  be  notified  to  comply  with  the 
law.  This  notification  will  be  by  way  of  publication  in  the  appendixes 
of  the  official  journal  {Maniteur).  Not  more  than  three  months  after 
this  publication  can  be  allowed  the  union  in  which  to  conform  to  the 
law.  The  matter  will  be  decided  summarily,  and  the  order  declaring 
the  dissolution  must  appoint  one  or  more  persons  to  act  as  receivers, 
unless  provision  for  such  is  made  by  the  constitution.  A  copy  of  the 
judgment  or  order  must  be  deposited  by  the  public  minister  in  the 
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office  of  records  of  the  registration  commission,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  published  within  fifteen  days,  as  is  required  by  law  in  respect  to 
constitutions. 

After  an  order  of  dissolution  a  trade  union  is  considered  to  exist 
only  for  the  purpose  of  winding  up  its  affairs.  Every  paper  emana- 
ting from  such  a  union  must  mention  that  it  is  in  the  process  of  liqui- 
dation. After  the  payment  of  all  debts  the  property  of  the  union  must 
be  disposed  of  as  follows:  The  amount  of  gifts  and  legacies  must  be 
returned  to  the  donors  or  their  heirs  or  representatives  when  such 
action  has  been  stipulated  and  steps  for  its  return  have  been  taken 
within  the  year  following  the  publication  of  the  act  of  dissolution. 
The  net  assets  remaining  must  be  devoted  to  work  similar  to  that  of 
the  union,  as  designated  by  the  constitution  or  a  decision  of  the  gen- 
eral assembly.  This  designation  will  be  effective  only  if  the  disp)osi- 
tion  of  the  property  is  recognized  by  the  registration  copoimission  as 
conforming  to  the  law.  When  the  application  of  assets  has  not  been 
regulated,  or  has  been  regulated  contrary  to  law,  the  property  will  be 
taken  by  the  Government  in  order  that  it  may  be  devoted  to  the 
advancement  of  trade  instruction. 

Provision  is  made  by  this  law  for  the  granting  of  civil  personality  to 
federations  of  unions  as  well  as  individual  unions.  The  sections  relat- 
ing to  this  subject  provide  that  federations  of  trade  unions,  composed 
of  persons  exercising  the  same  or  similar  professions  or  trades,  or  trades 
which  cooperate  in  the  production  of  the  same  articles,  may  be  granted 
the  right  of  civil  personality  under  the  same  conditions  as  individual 
unions.  Federated  unions  must  always  have  the  right  to  retire' from 
the  federation  upon  giving  three  months'  notice  of  their  intention  to 
do  so. 

Fines  of  from  26  to  500  francs  ($5.02  to  $96.50)  will  be  imposed 
upon  anyone  who  knowingly  makes  a  false  declaration  relative  to  the 
constitution  or  the  conditions  prescribed  for  admission  of  members 
or  in  regard  to  statements  and  reports  that  must  be  filed  with  the  Gov- 
ernment, or  who,  after  the  dissolution  of  a  union  has  been  decreed, 
participates  in  the  management  of  such  union  except  for  the  purpose 
of  winding  up  its  affairs.  Article  85  of  the  Penal  Code  applies  to  the 
enforcement  of  these  penalties. 

An  annual  tax  of  4  per  cent  of  the  revenue  from  the  real  estate 
belonging  to  unions  must  be  paid  to  the  State.  This  tax  will  be  col- 
lected in  the  same  manner  as  the  regular  real-estate  taxes. 

THE  LABOB  CONTBACT. 

Article  1780  of  the  Civil  Code  provides  that  "the  services  of  a  per- 
son shall  be  engaged  only  for  a  certain  time  or  a  determined  work." 
With  this  exception  there  is  no  legislation  relating  specially  to  labor 
contracts.    Within  the  past  few  years  a  great  deal  of  attention  has  been 
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pfud  to  this  subject,  and  a  bill  has  been  formulated  which  regulates  in 
great  detail  the  making  and  terminating  of  labor  conti'acts.  This  bill 
has  passed  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  is  now  before  the  Senate. 

Prior  to  1883  the  possession  of  pass  or  labor  books  was  obligatory 
upon  all  workingmen.  This  obligation,  however,  was  repealed  by  the 
law  of  July  10,  1883. 

AFPBENTICESHIP. 

No  laws  have  been  enacted  in  relation  to  apprenticeship.  There  are 
certain  laws  relating  to  industrial  or  trade  schools,  but  their  examina- 
tion falls  without  the  scope  of  the  present  paper. 

PBEVENnOK  OF  ACCIDENTS  AND  PBOTECTION  OF  HEALTH  OF 

EMPLOYEES. 

It  is  doubtful  if  there  exist  in  any  other  country  more  elaborate  or 
more  rigid  regulations  concerning  the  hygienic  cx)ndition  and  safety  of 
industrial  establishments  than  are  found  in  Belgium.  For  this  reason 
the  subject  will  be  treated  with  considerable  fullness. 

In  Belgium,  while  regulations  in  relation  to  such  questions  as  the 
emploATnent  of  women  and  children,  hours  of  labor,  Sunday  work, 
and  night  work  can  only  be  imposed  by  laws  duly  enacted  by  the 
legislature,  the  central  administrative  authorities,  through  the  King, 
have  full  power  to  pi'omulgate  such  measures  as  are  deemed  desira- 
ble for  the  regulation  of  work  in  establishments  classed  as  danger- 
ous, unhealthy,  or  nuisances  {etahlissementa  darigereux^  iiisalubres  oxi 
iiicommodeii). 

As  the  King  has  at  the  same  time  the  power  to  determine  the  estab- 
liiihments  that  shall  be  classed  in  that  category,  and  as  almost  all  the 
important  branches  of  industrial  work  have  been  so  designated,  the 
King  thus,  in  reality,  has  the  power  of  determining,  by  royal  decree, 
what  measures  shall  be  taken  in  industrial  establishments  generally 
for  the  prevention  of  accidents  and  the  protection  of  the  health  of 
employees.  As  these  decrees  have  the  full  force  of  laws,  they  will 
here  be  considered  as  such. 

The  power  possessed  by  the  King,  as  above  described,  is  in  virtue  of 
the  decree  of  December  22,  1789,  and  the  law  of  May  21,  1819.  In 
accordance  with  the  power  thus  conferred  upon  him,  the  King  pro- 
mulgated, January  31,  1824,  a  decree  for  the  regulation  of  certain 
specified  classes  of  industry,  though  decrees  regulating  dangerous 
industries  had  been  issued  prior  to  that  date.  This  decree  was  replaced 
by  another  one  issued  November  12, 1849.  The  decree  of  1824  related 
only  to  the  measures  that  should  be  taken  to  protect  the  lives,  health, 
and  convenience  of  the  neighbors  of  the  establishments  regulated.  It 
was  thus  largely  a  measure  relating  to  the  public  health  and  police 
administration.  The  decree  of  1849  introduced  for  the  first  time  meas- 
ures in  the  interests  of  the  employees  within  the  esta^bl||h^^^Q[e 
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The  general  principle  upon  which  the  scheme  of  regulation  provided 
for  by  these  decrees  was  based  was  that  no  establishment  included  in 
the  list  of  industries  regulated  could  begin  operations  until  it  had 
received  an  express  authorization  to  do  so  from  the  proper  authori- 
ties, and  this  authorization  was  not  granted  unless  all  the  conditions 
prescribed  regarding  the  precautions  to  be  taken  in  reference  to  hy^- 
enic  conditions  and  safety  had  been  complied  with. 

In  virtue  of  the  decree  of  1849  and  of  the  general  instructions  relat- 
ing to  it  dated  September  27,  1850,  and  March  5, 1851,  the  permanent 
deputations  of  the  provincial  councils  and  the  boards  of  aldermen 
{colleges  den  honrgmestre  et  echevins)  issued  orders  of  authorization  and 
prescribed  in  them  the  conditions  that  should  be  observed  in  each  case. 

The  decree  of  1849  was  replaced  by  a  royal  decree  issued  January  29, 
1863,  the  purpose  of  which  was,  on  the  one  hand,  to  give  to  the 
provincial  authorities  greater  power  of  authorizing  the  operation  of 
establishments  which  formerly  could  only  be  authorized  by  the  central 
government,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  provide  that  these  authoriza- 
tions should  be  subordinate  to  the  reservations  and  conditions  which 
were  judged  necessary  in  the  interest  of  the  safety,  health,  and  conven- 
ience of  the  public  and  of  the  employees. 

The  royal  decree  of  January  29, 1863,  still  remains  the  fundamental 
law  regulating  the  conditions  that  must  be  observed  before  the  opera- 
tion of  an  establishment  classed  as  dangerous,  unhealthy,  or  a  nuisance, 
which,  as  has  been  said,  means  an  industrial  establishment  of  almost 
any  kind,  can  be  authorized.  Its  provisions,  however,  have  been  sup- 
plemented by  a  number  of  other  important  decrees.  Chief  among  them 
are  the  royal  decrees  of  December  27,  1886,  and  September  21,  1894. 
The  first  wa.s  promulgated  in  order  to  put  into  effect  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  labor  commission  of  1886,  and  its  purpose  was  to  render 
more  effective  the  measures  prescribed  by  the  authorities  in  reference 
to  the  hygienic  condition  of  the  interiors  of  factories  and  workshops. 
The  purpose  of  the  second,  as  expressed  by  the  ministerial  circular 
accompanying  it,  was  to  complete  the  decree  of  1863  in  codifying  in  a 
general  regulation  the  scattered  provisions,  which  until  then  had  been 
contained  in  the  individual  decrees  of  authorization. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  following  decrees:  (1)  The  royal 
decree  of  May  31, 1887,  modifying  the  formalities  and  method  of  pro- 
cedure necessary  for  the  authorization  of  certain  classes  of  Industrie's; 
(2)  the  royal  decree  of  May  31,  1887,  making  a  new  classification  of 
industries  designated  as  dangerous,  unhealthy,  or  nuisances,  and  (3) 
the  royal  decree  of  March  27,  1891,  concerning  establishments  which 
are  created  or  operated  by  the  State.  Finally,  there  should  be  noted 
the  law  of  May  5,  1888,  and  the  royal  decree  of  October  22,  1895,  in 
relation  to  the  organization  of  a  service  for  the  inspection  of  estab- 
lishments classed  as  dangerous,  unhealthy,  or  nuisances. 
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The  scheme  of  regulation  provided  by  these  various  decrees  is  based 
upon  a  classification  of  all  industrial  establishments  which  in  any  way 
present  dements  of  danger  to  the  lives  or  health  of  employees  or  the 
general  public  into  groups  according  to  whether  the  authorization  for 
tlidr  operation  should  be  granted  by  the  provincial  or  the  local  author- 
ities, and  according  to  the  degree  of  danger  presented. 

The  decree  of  January  29,  1863,  provided  for  only  two  classes  of 
establishments,  the  principle  of  division  being  according  to  the  author- 
it?  whose  duty  it  was  to  grant  the  authorization  for  operation.  The 
first  class  includes  those  whose  authorization  is  granted  by  the  perma- 
nent deputations  of  the  provincial  councils  after  the  boards  of  aldermen 
bave  been  ^ven  an  opportunity  to  express  their  opinion.  The  second 
class  is  composed  of  those  whose  authorization  is  granted  directly  by 
the  boards  of  aldermen.  When  projected  establishments  include  sev- 
oal  kinds  of  operations  belonging  to  both  classes,  the  decision  belongs 
exclusively  to  the  permanent  deputations  of  the  provincial  councils. 

This  classification  has  been  maintained  in  subsequent  decrees,  but 
has  been  elaborated  to  some  extent  by  the  creation  of  subgroups. 
This  was  acccMnplished  by  the  decree  of  December  27,  1886,  which 
provided  that  two  special  groups  should  be  formed  of  those  estab- 
lishments presenting,  respectively,  unusual  and  very  slight  dangers  or 
inconveniences  to  the  public,  in  order  that  they  might  be  subjected  to 
a  special  and  in  general  a  simpler  scheme  of  authorization.  This 
change  was  carried  out  by  the  two  decrees  of  May  31, 1887.  The  one 
makes  provision  for  the  special  system  of  authorization  and  the  other 
replaces  the  old  list  of  establishments  which  are  dangerous,  unhealthy, 
or  nuisances,  as  given  in  the  decree  of  1863,  by  a  new-  one  in  which 
the  changes  necessitated,  by  the  formation  of  the  new  groups  as  well 
•8  other  modifications  are  indicated.  This  revised  list  is  the  one  now 
in  force,  the  only  changes  that  it  has  suffered  being  in  respect  to  par- 
ticttkr  industries  introduced  by  special  decrees. 

The  most  important  feature  of  the  whole  scheme  for  the  regulation 
of  dangerous  and  unhealthy  industries  is  that  providing  that  no  estab- 
lishment embraced  within  that  classification  can  be  opened  for  opera- 
tion or  transferred  from  one  place  to  another  except  in  virtue  of  a 
special  authdrization  from  the  Government. 

In  all  cases  where  a  person  desires  to  open  an  establishment  compre- 
hended in  the  list  of  industries  designated  as  dangerous,  unhealthy,  or 
nuisances,  a  formal  request  must  be  addressed  to  the  proper  adminis- 
^tive  authorities.  This  request  must  state  the  nature  of  the  estab- 
lishnient  it  is  proposed  to  create,  its  object,  the  apparatus  and  methods 
of  operation  that  will  be  employed,  and  the  approximate  quantity  of 
prodocts  that  will  be  manufactured  or  stored.  It  must  also  indicate 
the  measures  proposed  to  be  taken  for  preventing  or  lessening  any 
feature  in  the  nature  of  a  nuisance  to  which  the  establishment  may 
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give  risey  as  regards  the  employees  of  the  establishment,  the  neigh- 
bors, or  the  public. 

Every  request  for  permission  to  open  an  establishment  of  the  firstclass 
must  be  accompanied  by  two  copies  each  of  two  plans,  indicating,  the 
one  the  arrangement  of  the  establishment,  the  workshops,  warehouses, 
apparatus,  etc.,  and  the  other  the  situation  of  the  establishment  in 
respect  to  the  buildings,  cultivated  land,  means  of  communication, 
water  courses,  etc.,  comprised  within  a  radius  of  200  meters  (656  feet) 
for  certain  designated  establishments  and  of  100  meters  (328  feet)  for 
others.  These  plans  must  be  prepared,  the  first  on  a  scale  of  5  milli- 
meters (about  i  inch)  per  meter  (3.28  feet)  or  less;  the  second  on  the 
scale  of  the  registered  survey  of  the  locality  in  which  the  establish- 
ment is  situated. 

To  these  requirements  contained  in  the  decree  of  1863  the  royal 
decree  of  December  27,  1886,  made  the  following  additions:  Every 
request  for  the  authorization  of  an  establishment  of  the  first  class 
must,  independently  of  the  information  and  documents  required  by 
the  decree  of  1863,  be  acc.ompanied  by  a  notice  drawn  up  in  conformity 
with  a  model  annexed  to  the  decree  of  1886,  making  known  the  meas- 
ures proposed  to  be  taken  in  the  interest  of  the  employees  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  or  lessening  the  dangers  or  inconveniences  to 
which  the  establishment  may  give  rise. 

The  model  here  referred  to  calls  for  the  following  information:  The 
number  of  employees,  their  ages  and  sex;  the  hours  of  labor  and  inter- 
vals of  rest  per  day  and  per  week;  for  each  of  the  four  classes  of  men, 
women,  boys  under  16  years  of  age,  and  girls  under  16  years  of  i^e, 
and  for  day  and  night  workers  separately,  the  number  employed,  their 
hours  of  commencing  and  ending  work,  and  the  total  duration  of  the 
intervals  of  rest  allowed  them;  the  manner  of  heating,  lighting,  and 
ventilating  the  establishment;  the  care  taken  to  insure  cleanliness  in 
the  establishment  and  on  the  part  of  the  employees;  the  cubic  air  space 
per  employee;  the  provision  for  pharmaceutical  and  medical  attendance 
in  cases  of  accidents;  the  means  taken  to  insure  hygienic  conditions 
inside  the  workrooms,  such  as  the  provision  of  baths,  toilet  rooms, 
water-closets,  disinfectants,  etc. ;  and  the  precautions  taken  to  protect 
employees  against  the  dangers  of  fire,  explosions,  foiination  of  injuri- 
ous gases,  dust,  or  vapors,  and  injuries  from  machinery  and  means  of 
transmitting  power. 

Each  decree  of  authorization  must  be  supported  by  a  special  report 
made  by  an  official  or  a  competent  technical  committee  concerning  the 
adequacy  of  these  provisions;  and  the  decree  must  make  known  in  an 
express  and  special  manner  the  conditions  prescribed  in  virtue  of  this 
report.  The  officers  or  technical  conunittees  whose  assistance  can  be 
demanded  for  the  purpose  of  making  this  report  are  (1)  the  superior 
council  of  public  hygiene;  (2)  the  inspectors  of  dangerous  and  unhealthy 
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establishments  and  the  inspectors  of  hygiene  attached  to  the  ministry 
of  the  interior  and  public  instruction;  (3)  the  officials  foi^the  general 
inspection  of  local  (vicinaux)  roads  and  unnavigable  streams;  (4)  the 
provincial  medical  commissions,  the  local  public-health  committees, 
and  corresponding  members;  (5)  officials  of  the  technical  services  of 
the  provinces;  (6)  mine  officers,  within  certain  conditions  set  forth  in  a 
decree  issued  September  4, 1882,  and  (7)  engineers  of  roads  and  bridges 
within  certain  limits. 

The  decree  also  provides  that  all  establishments  already  authorized 
must  within  a  ye.ar  from  the  date  of  the  decree  send  to  the  minister  of 
the  interior  and  public  instruction  a  notice  setting  forth  the  same 
information  as  above  described  concerning  measures  taken  in  the 
interest  of  the  emploj^ees,  and  that  the  competent  authorities  shall 
then  have  the  right  to  impose  such  additional  precautionary  measures 
as  may  be  judged  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  employees. 

A  new  decree  of  authorization  is  required  if  the  establishment  does 
not  begin  operations  within  the  time  fixed  by  the  first  authorization, 
if  it  remains  shut  down  during  2  consecutive  years,  or  if  it  has  been 
destroyed  or  temporarily  prevented  from  operating  on  account  of  an 
accident  resulting  from  its  operation. 

If  a  means  of  communication,  a  water  course,  or  an  establishment 
of  any  kind  belonging  to  a  public  administration  is  situated  within  a 
radius  of  200  meters  (656  feet)  in  certain  designated  cases,  or  100 
meters  (328  feet)  in  other  cases,  of  an  establishment  for  which  a 
request  for  authorization  is  made,  the  administration  having  charge  of 
such  means  of  communication,  water  course,  o^  establishment  must  be 
immediately  informed  of  the  object  of  the  request.  A  notice  indica- 
ting the  object  of  the  request  must  be  posted  by  the  board  of  aldermen 
during  15  days  at  the  headquarters  of  the  proposed  establishment 
and  in  the  communes  on  whose  territory  the  line  drawn  by  the  radius 
above  described  would  extend.  The  request  for  an  authorization  and 
the  plans  must  also  be  deposited  at  the  communal  hall,  dating  from 
the  day  the  notice  is  posted. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  15  days  a  member  of  the  board  of  alder- 
men, or  a  police  conunissioner  delegated  for  that  purpose,  must  col- 
lect written  opinions  concerning  the  advisability  of  granting  the 
authorization  requested,  and  institute  in  the  commune  where  the 
establishment  is  located  an  investigation,  at  which  all  persons  interested 
in  the  matter  shall,  if  they  desire  it,  be  given  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard.  A  report  of  this  investigation  must  be  made.  The  persons 
requesting  authorizations  shall  always  be  entitled  to  receive,  upon  their 
request,  information  concerning  the  reasons  upon  which  the  protests 
formulated  in  this  investigation  are  based. 

The  decree  of  authorization  must  in  all  cases  make  such  conditions 
as  are  judged  necessary  in  the  interest  of  the  public  health,  safety,  or 
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convenience,  as  well  as  in  the  interest  of  the  employees  of  the  estab- 
lishment. It  must  fix  the  period  within  which  the  operation  of  the 
establishment  must  be  begun.  Authorizations  for  establishments  of 
Uie  first  class  can  only  be  granted  for  a  term  of  not  more  than  30 
years,  but  can  be  renewed  at  the  expiration  of  that  time. 

The  decisions  according  or  refusing  authorizations  must  be  iimne- 
diately  posted  by  the  communal  authorities  in  the  conmiunes  which 
are  interested,  and  when  necessary  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  any 
public  administration  that  may  be  interested. 

An  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  communal  authorities  may  be 
made  by  any  interested  party  to  the  permanent  deputation  of  the  pro- 
vincial council.  Appeals  from  the  action  of  the  provincial  authorities 
will  be  regulated  by  special  decrees.  In  ail  cases  the  appeal  must  be 
made  within  ten  days  from  the  posting  of  die  decision.  Notice  of 
appeals  must  be  immediately  given  by  the  administrative  authorities  to 
all  persons  interested.  The  decisions  rendered  upon  an  appeal,  either 
by  the  permanent  deputation  for  establishments  of  the  second  class  or 
by  the  central  government  for  establishments  of  the  first  class,  must 
bear  the  recommendation  of  the  officer  or  technical  committee  to  whom 
the  matter  was  submitted  for  report. 

The  authority  whose  duty  it  is  to  grant  the  authorization,  either  in 
the  first  instance  or  upon  last  appeal,  must  give  its  decision  within 
three  months  from  the  time  the  affair  is  brought  before  it  In  case  it 
is  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  decision  within  that  time  a  decree  giving 
the  reasons  must  be  issued  fixing  the  new  time  within  which  action 
will  be  taken.  Notice  of  this  decree  must  be  immediately  given  to  all 
parties  interested. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  creaftion  of  a  special  class  of  indus- 
tries, to  include  those  in  which  danger  or  inconvenience  to  the  em- 
ployees or  the  general  public  was  very  slight.  For  these  a  simpler 
and  more  expeditious  system  of  securing  authorizations  to  begin  oper- 
ations is  provided  by  the  tojbI  decree  of  May  31,  1887.  The  method 
of  procedure  is  as  follows: 

The  request  for  an  authorization  must  be  addressed  to  the  local 
authorities  upon  stamped  paper.  It  must  make  known  the  location 
and  conditions  of  installation  of  the  proposed  establishment.  Within 
eight  days  following  the  receipt  of  this  request  the  communal  authori- 
ties must  notify  in  writing  at  his  residence  each  proprietor  or  tenant 
individually  of  a  building  situated  less  than  50  meters  (164  feet)  from 
the  proposed  establishment,  and  any  public  administration  interested 
in  any  water  course  or  other  work  within  that  district.  It  must  also 
post  up  during  fifteen  days  a  notice  showing  the  object  of  the  authori- 
zation requested. 

All  protests  that  the  request  may  give  rise  to  which  are  deposited 
at  the  communal  hall  must  be  collected  by  a  member  of  the  board  of 
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aUennen  or  a  police  ccmimissioner.  A  report  must  be  made  contain- 
ing a  stat^nent  of  all  the  verbal  protests,  signed  by  the  persons  making 
the  protest,  and  all  written  protests  must  be  annexed  to  this  state- 
ment. If  at  the  expiration  of  the  fifteen  days  during  which  the 
notice  must  be  posted  no  protest  is  made,  the  local  authorities  must 
grant  the  authorization  within  the  ten  days  following.  The  decree  of 
authorization  must  contain  a  statement  of  the  precautions  that  are 
considered  necessary  by  the  local  authorities  for  the  protection  of  the 
public  health,  safety,  and  convenience.  A  copy  of  the  decree  must 
be  sent  to  the  governor  of  the  province  in  which  the  establishment  is 
Btuated. 

When  protests  are  made,  either  by  neighbors,  or  by  the  person  mak- 
ing the  request  on  account  of  the  precautions  that  are  prescribed,  they 
will  be  pa^ed  upon  by  the  board  of  aldermen  in  the  first  instance  and 
by  the  permanent  deputations  upon  appeal. 

The  foregoing  provisions  all  relate  to  the  division  of  industrial  estab- 
litdmEientB  into  certain  classes,  and  the  conditions  under,  and  methods  by, 
which  establishments  in  each  class  may  be  authorized.  From  the  stand- 
point of  the  protection  of  labor  the  most  impoilant  feature  of  the  reg- 
ulation of  industrial  establishments  is  that  setting  forth  the  particular 
measures  that  must  be  taken  inside  the  establishments  for  their  pro- 
tection. In  the  early  decrees  it  was  provided  that  these  conditions 
should  be  stated  for  each  establishment  in  the  decree  authorizing  its 
operation.  For  the  purpose  of  making  these  conditions  more  uniform 
and  definite,  it  was  finally  decided  that  a  general  decree  should  be  issued 
applicable  to  all  establishments,  giving  the  most  important  conditions 
that  must  be  observed.  This  was  done  by  the  royal  decree  of  Septem- 
ber 21,  1894.  The  importance  of  this  decree,  constituting  as  it  does 
the  general  code  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  and  health  of  emplo}  ees 
in  industrial  establishments,  warrants  its  translation  in  full.  It  should 
be  remembered,  however,  that  spe-cial  conditions  can  be  imposed  by 
the  particular  decree  of  authorization.  The  following  Ls  a  translation 
of  the  decree: 

1.  The  following  provisions,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  insure  that 
work  places  shall  be  maintained  in  a  hygienic  condition,  and  that 
employees  shall  be  protected  against  accidents,  must  henceforth  })c 
observed  in  establishments  which  are  unhealthy,  dangerous,  or  nuis- 
ances. 

2.  Work  places  must  be  maintained  in  a  satisfactory  condition  as 
regards  cleanliness.  The  whitewashing  and  painting  of  the  walls  must 
be  regularly  attended  to. 

3.  In  places  where  use  is  made  of  organic  materials  capable  of  pro- 
ducing liQuids  which,  by  their  decomposition,  will  give  rise  to  the  for- 
mation of  injurious  or  annoying  gas  or  vapors,  the  floors  must  be 
smooth,  impermeable,  and  so  constructed  that  the  liquids  can  flow  off, 
and  the  walls  must  be  cemented  for  a  height  of  at  least  1  meter  (3.28 

"  feet)  from  the  floor.     The  floor  and  bottom  of  the  walls  must  be 
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washed  at  least  twice  a  year,  use  being  made  of  a  disinfecting  solu- 
tion, the  choice  of  which  will  be  indicated  by  the  authority  b^  whom 
the  authorization  to  conduct  the  business  is  granted.  Decaymg  resi- 
due matter  must  never  be  permitted  to  remain  in  places  where  persons 
are  at  work.  It  must  be  removed  as  it  is  formed  and  inunediately 
disinfected. 

4.  The  atmosphere  of  work  places  must  be  kept  continuously  pro- 
tected from  emanations  from  sewers,  ditches,  manure  piles,  privies,  or 
any  other  source  of  infection.     Excreta  must  not  be  deposited  in  wells. 

5.  There  must  be  at  least  one  privy  for  each  twenty -five  persons 
employed,  and  these  privies  must  not  conmiunicate  directly  with  the 
workrooms. 

6.  In  inclosed  places  where  work  is  prosecuted,  there  must  be  not 
less  than  10  cubic  meters  (353  cubic  feet)  of  air  space  per  person 
employed.  These  places  must  be  properly  ventilated  and  aired.  The 
air  must  be  renewed  at  the  rate  of  at  least  30  cubic  meters  (1,059  cubic 
feet)  per  hour  per  person.  This  minimum  must  not  be  less  than  60 
cubic  meters  (2,119  cubic  feet)  in  places  which  are  especially  unhealthy. 
The  openings  through  which  the  fresh  air  enters  or  the  vitiated  air 
leaves  must  be  so  located  as  not  to  incommode  the  workingmen  and 
be  beyond  their  reach. 

7.  Hoods  with  draft  chimney's  opening  close  to  the  floor  must  be 

Srovided  to  remove,  as  quickly  ana  as  directly  as  possible,  gases,  pow- 
ers, vapors,  and  fumes.  When  this  provision  is  insuflicientto  remove 
them  from  the  workingmen,  the  apparatus  for  work  must  be  incased 
as  far  as  possible  and  a  depression  of  air  created  inside  in  order  to 
bring  about  active  ventilation. 

8.  'Hie  work  places  must  be  vacated  by  the  employees  as  far  as  pos- 
sible during  interruptions  of  work.  The  workingmen  must  not  take 
their  meals  in  any  place  used  for  the  manipulation  of  poisonous 
substances. 

^.  Employers  are  required  to  furnish  their  employees  with  water  of 
a  good  quality  or  a  hygienic  drink  {tisane  hygiemqiie). 

10.  When  motors  are  installed  in  places  in  whicn  work  is  not  carried 
on,  access  to  such  places  muSt  be  prohibited  to  all  persons  whose  pres- 
ence there  is  not  reauired  for  the  needs  of  the  service.  In  all  cases 
the  pits  for  fly  wheels  and  pulleys,  as  well  as  the  parts  of  motors  which 
are  in  motion,  must  be  inclosed  by  guards  or  protective  devices  of  such 
a  character  as  to  protect  the  employees  as  far  as  possible  from  acci- 
dents. Gas  and  petroleum  motors  must  be  started  by  means  which 
do  not  require  the  workingmen  to  take  hold  of  the  arms  of  the  fly 
wheel,  (a) 

11.  Precautions,  as  required  by  circumstances,  must  be  taken  in 
respect  to  the  means  of  transmitting  power  and  pieces  of  machinery 
moving  backward  and  forward  (jn^ea  saiUantes)  or  otherwise  when 
they  can  occasion  accidents,  (a) 

12.  Machine  tools  having  a  rapid  motion  must  be  provided  with 
appliances  by  which  they  can  be  stopped  in  the  shortest  possible  time, 
without  stopping  the  motor. 

13.  Machine  tools  for  cutting,  which  go  at  a  rapid  speed,  such  as 
machines  for  splitting,  cutting,  planing,  sawing,  oeading,  or  other 

a  As  modified  by  the  royal  decree  of  April  18,  1898. 
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aiinilar  operations,  must  be  so  installed  that  the  employees  can  not 
from  the  places  where  they  work  involuntarily  touch  the  cutting  edges. 

14.  No  person  must  be  habitually  employed  where  he  has  ac<;ess  to  a 
fly  wheel  or  anv  other  engine  moving  with  great  rapidity. 

15.  The  worfeingmen  must  be  protected  against  injury  from  parti- 
cles thrown  off  from  material  upon  which  work  is  being  performed. 

16.  Passages  by  which  employees  move  about  in  work  places  must 
be  of  a  height  and  width  sufficient  to  protect  the  workingmen  from 
being  injured  by  the  machinery  in  motion. 

17.  Lifts,  hoists,  elevators,  ci-anes,  and  similar  apparatus  must 
have  indicated  upon  them  their  power  expressed  in  kilograms,  and,  if 
they  are  made  use  of  by  persons,  the  number  of  persons  that  they  can 
transport  without  danger  at  the  same  time. 

18.  The  lifts,  hoists,  and  elevators  must  be  so  installed  and  guidexl 
that  nothing  can  fall  in  them.  The  openings  in  the  floors  through 
which  they  pass  must  be  inclosed  by  a  fence,  one  side  of  which  must 
wholly  or  in  part  consist  of  a  moving  gate  opening  outwardly  and 
abutting  automatically. 

19.  wells,  cisterns,  basins,  or  reservoirs  of  corrosive  or  burning 
liquids  must  be  provided  with  lids  or  gates  or  fencing. 

2t>.  Measures  must  be  taken  to  protect  the  workingmen  in  case  of 
fire. 

21.  The  lighting  of  the  work  places  must  be  sufficient  to  enable  the 
workingmen  to  distinguish  the  machines  or  moving  parts  with  which 
they  can  come  in  contact.  When  petroleum  is  used  for  lighting  the 
work  places,  measures  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  fall  or  explosion 
of  the  lamps.  The  use  of  petroleum  is  prohibited  in  portable  lamps 
called  '*  cra^ets^'^  and  in  all  other  dangerous  apparatus.  The  apparatus 
for  lighting  by  gas  must  l)e  carefully  maintained  and  inspected.  When 
the  liffhting  or  transmission  of  power  is  aceomplished  by  means  of 
electricit\%  precautionary  measures  must  be  taken  to  protect  the  work- 
ingmen from  the  dangers  presented  by  high-tension  currents,  (a) 

22.  Every  accident  causing  the  death  oi  a  workingman  or  occasion- 
ing an  injurj^  capable  of  causing  an  incapacity  for  work  for  8  days  must 
be  reported  to  the  proper  inspector  by  the  employer  or  his  agent 
within  48  hours.  Tne  aeclaration  of  tfie  employer  must  contain  the 
names  and  addresses  of  witnesses  of  the  acciaent.  In  all  cases  where 
death  has  resulted  the  proper  inspector  must  make  an  investigation 
of  the  causes  of  the  acciaent.  A  ministerial  decree  will  determine  the 
other  cases  when  the  same  investigation  must  be  made. 

23.  The  provisions  of  the  present  decree  are  only  executory  in  so 
far  as  they  are  not  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  previous  decrees  of 
authorization. 

24.  The  permanent  deputations  must,  on  the  request  of  the  interested 
parties,  and  upon  the  advice  of  the  proper  inspectors,  authorize  for 
cause  exemptions  to  the  present  decrees  as  far  as  concerns  either 
establishments  now  in  operation  or  those  authorized  in  the  future. 

25.  Infractions  of  the  provisions  of  the  present  regulations,  as  well 
as  the  provisions  of  the  special  decrees,  will  be  punished  by  tines  in 
accordance  with  the  law  oi  May  5,  1888,  relative  to  the  inspection  of 
establishments  which  are  dangerous,  unhealthy,  or  nuisances. 

The  present  decree  will  enter  into  force  January  1, 1895. 

a  Afl  modified  by  the  royal  decree  of  February  21,  189S. 
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Special  Industries. — In  addition  to  the  foregoing  general  regula- 
tions, a  number  of  special  decrees  have  been  issued  for  the  purpose  of 
subjecting  to  a  special  regime  of  regulation  certain  industries  which 
present  unusual  dangers  to  the  lives  and  health  of  their  employees. 
Such  special  decrees  now  in  force  are  those  in  relation  to  the  manu^ 
facture  of  chemical  or  white  phosphorus  matches,  the  manufacture^ 
of  white  lead  and  other  lead  compounds,  and  the  manipulation  of  rags. 

In  1880  the  superior  council  of  public  hygiene  proposed  that  the 
use  of  ordinary  phosphorus  in  the  manufacture  of  matches  should 
be  prohibited.  It  was  not,  however,  until  10  years  later  that  the 
Government  took  action,  and  then  it  was  unwilling  to  go  to  the  extent 
of  prohibiting  the  use  of  ordinary  phosphorus  as  recommended  by 
the  council  of  public  health.  By  a  royal  decree  issued  March  25, 
1890,  it,  instead,  subjected  the  industry  of  matchmaking  to  such  con- 
ditions as  were  thought  to  be  adequate  for  the  protection  of 
employees.  Results  not  fully  justifying,  expectations,  important 
additional  conditions  were  imposed  by  a  royal  decree  issued  February 
12,  1895.  Following  are  the  essential  features  of  the  scheme  of  regu- 
lation provided  by  these  two  decrees: 

In  all  factories  where  matches  are  made  by  the  use  of  white  phos- 

Shorus  each  of  the  operations  of  making  the  paste  and  drying  the 
ipped  matches  must  take  place  in  premises  specially  devoted  to  those 
operations.  The  preparation  of  the  ordinary  phosphorus  paste  must 
be  affected  in  an  apparatus  hermetically  closed,  or  if  not,  surmounted 
by  a  hood  communicating  with  a  chimney  with  a  strong  draft. 

It  is  forbidden  to  introduce  into  the  paste  an  amount  of  ordinary 
phosphorus  exceeding  8  per  cent  of  the  total  matter  exclusive  of 
water.  Ascending  shafts  communicating  with  a  mechanical  ventilator 
must  be  placed  on  a  level  with  the  tables  for  dipping  matches  and 
vessels  containing  the  paste.  Drying  rooms  to  which  the  employees 
have  access  must  be  mechanically  ventilated.  The  quantity  of  air 
necessary^  for  this  ventilation  will  be  fixed  in  each  particular  case  by 
tjie  permanent  deputation  upon  the  advice  of  the  central  service  for 
the  inspection  of  labor  and  the  supervision  of  establishments  which 
are  dangerous,  unhealthy,  or  nuisances. 

AH  places  in  which  phosphorus  fumes  can  be  generated  must  be 
spacious  and  thoroughly  ventilated.  This  ventilation  must  preferably 
be  established  by  air  inlets  opening  on  a  level  with  the  work  tables  or 
the  floor  and  communicating  with  the  flues  in  connection  with  the 
main  chimney  of  the  factory.  These  places  must  be  maintained  in  a 
condition  of  absolute  cleanliness.  Drinking  or  eating  there  is  pro- 
hibited. 

In  every  phosphorus  match  factory  the  employees  must  be  furnished 
with  special  garments  and  a  place  provided  with  vessels  of  water  and 
soap,  so  that  they  can  change  their  clothes  on  beginning  and  leaving 
work  and  wash  their  hands  and  faces  upon  leaving  the  establishment. 
The  maintenance  of  cleanliness  is  absolutely  obligatory  upon  all  work- 
ingmen  having  to  do  with  phosphorus,  or  phospnorus  paste,  or 
matches  and  striking  boxes  treated  with  this  paste. 

No  person  must  m  permitted  to  work  in  shops  where  use  is  made 
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of  phosphorus,  or  phosphorus  paste,  or  matches  and  striking  boxes 
treated  with  this  paste,  unless  he  is  furnished  with  a  medical  certificate 
stating  that  he  is  not  suifering  from  phosphorus  necrosis  and  that  he 
does  not  appear  to  be  predisposed  to  that  disease.  Employees  in  these 
shops  must  be  medically  examined  each  month  at  the  expense  of  the 
employer.  They  must  be  immediately  excluded  from  the  shops  as 
soon  as  it  is  known  that  they  do  not  satisfy  all  of  the  conditions 
requisite  for  their  admission.  The  medical  observations  must  be 
entered  upon  a  register  kept  for  this  purpose. 

Any  additional  measures  in  respect  to  the  various  factory  operations 
that  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  combat  the  chronic  toxic  effect  of 
phosphorus,  as  well  as  measures  for  preventing  fires  and  explosions, 
or  otaer  accidents  to  which  the  operation  of  the  factories  may  give 
rise,  will  be  prescribed  by  special  decrees. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  restnctions  upon  manufacturers  of 
phosphorus  matches  it  was  necessary  to  impose  equivalent  conditions 
upon  proprietors  of  depots  and  warehouses  for  the  storing  of  matches, 
in  order  tiiat  foreign  manufacturers  would  not  possess  an  unfair  advan- 
tage over  domestic  manufacturers.  The  royal  decree  therefore 
provides  that  **all  proprietors  of  depots  and  warehouses  containing 
phosphorus  matches  subject  to  the  regime  of  dangerous  and  unhealthy 
establishments  shall  be  prohibited  from  having  in  those  places  white 
phosphorus  matches  made  with  paste  containing  more  than  8  per  cent 
of  phosphorus.'^ 

Infractions  of  these  regulations  are  punished  according  to  the  law  of 
May  5,  1888,  in  respect  to  the  inspection  of  dangerous  and  unhealthy 
industries. 

Exemptions  from  these  provisions  can  be  granted  by  the  permanent 
deputations  upon  the  advice  of  the  central  service  for  the  inspection 
of  factories  and  the  supervision  of  dangerous  and  unhealthy  establish- 
ments. 

On  April  18  and  July  8,  1898,  royal  decrees  were  issued  determin- 
ing the  methods  that  must  be  employed  by  the  inspectors  in  ascertain- 
ing the  proportion  of  phosphorus  in  the  paste  employed  in  match 
&ctorie8  or  on  matches  stored  in  warehouses.  The  provisions,  being 
entirely  technical,  need  not  be  reproduced. 

Establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  lead  compounds  had  been 
included  among  dangerous  industries  as  early  as  1810  (a)  and  as  such 
had  been  subjected  to  the  general  regulations  regarding  that  class  of 
establishments.  In  the  investigation  made  by  the  labor  commission 
of  1886  considerable  testimony  was  given  regarding  maladies  to  which 
workers  in  lead  factories  were  exposed.  A  special  investigation  of 
the  subject  was  consequently  ordered  by  the  King,  the  result  of  which 
led  to  the  preparation  and  promulgation  of  the  royal  decree  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1894,  by  which  the  manufacture  of  lead  compounds  was  sub- 
jected to  a  special  regime  of  regulation. 

o  Decree  of  October  15,  1810. 
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The  provHsions  of  this  order  can  be  classed  in  two  categories, 
viz,  those  which  have  for  their  object  the  prevention  of  the  formation, 
or  at  least  diffusion,  of  lead  powder  in  the  workrooms,  and  those  of  a 
general  character  regarding  the  cleanliness  of  the  establishment,  and 
the  conveniences  that  must  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  employees. 

The  provisions  comprising  the  first  class  are  exceedingly  technical  in 
character  and  regulate  in  detail  the  precautions  that  must  be  taken 
during  each  stage  of  the  process.  A  separate  set  of  rules  is  formu- 
lated for  the  manufacture  of  white  lead,  lead  oxides  (massicot,  litharge, 
and  minium),  and  lead  chromate  and  colors  containing  lead  chromate. 

The  rules  (a)  regulating  the  manufacture  of  white  lead  are  as  follows: 

The  lead  must  be  cast  in  a  special  room  devoted  to  that  purpose. 
In  recasting  the  residue  of  the  **  wickets"  or  flakes  (grilles  oulamdlei) 
which  has  escaped  carbonization,  the  lead  must  be  cast  under  a  hood 
communicating  with  a  strong  di^aft  and  so  arranged  that  the  volatile 
products  generated  by  the  fusion  will  be  completely  absorbed. 

The  wickets  or  flakes  incrusted  with  white  lead  must  be  sufficiently 
wet,  by  means  of  a  flow  of  water  or  vapor,  so  that  they  can  be  manip- 
ulated without  producing  powder  before  they  are  collected  in  the  *^  bed" 
or  carbonizing  room.  If  the  emptying  of  the  "white  bed"  produces 
dust,  each  layer  of  the  stack  must  be  previously  moistened.  ^Vork  in 
the  carbonizing  rooms  (white  beds)  must  not  be  proceeded  with  until 
the  rooms  have  been  carefully  ventilated.  The  white  lead  must  then 
be  collected  outside,  through  openings  made  in  the  partitions  of  the 
room.  The  lead  which  has  not  been  carbonized  ana  the  white  lead 
must  be  separated  mechanically  outside  of  the  carbonizing  room.  The 
workingmen  charged  with  the  collection  of  the  white  leaa  must  be  pro- 
vided with  masks,  respii^ators,  or  handkerchiefs,  holding  moistened 
sponges  upon  their  noses  and  mouths. 

When  the  picking  and  scouring  by  hand  is  done  with  the  help  of  a 
mallet,  the  wickets  and  flakes  must  be  again  wet  prior  to  their  use. 
Violent  blows  must  be  avoided,  and  the  workingmen  must  be  furnished 
with  masks,  respirators,  or  handkerchiefs,  as  above  described.  If 
powder  is  produced,  the  scales  detached  from  the  lead  must  be  wet 
Def  ore  they  are  removed  or  piled  up. 

If  use  is  made  of  mechanical  scrapers  or  crushers  not  immersed  in 
water,  these  apparatus  must  be  inclosed  in  tight  cases  connecting  with 
ventilating  shaits,  so  arranged  that  the  lead  powder  can  not  escape 
outside,  and  they  must  not  be  opened  to  withdraw  the  scales  until  tne 
powder  has  been  completely  deposited,  which  must  be  assured  when 
necessary  by  means  of  a  jet  of  steam  or  spray  of  water. 

If  the  scouring  or  riddling  is  accomplished  under  water,  care  must 
be  taken  that  the  hands  of  tne  workingmen  are  not  brought  into  con- 
tact with  the  soft  lead  (ceruse  eti  houUlie)  and  that  the  liquid  material  is 
not  splashed  about. 

The  wickets  and  flakes  insufficiently  carbonized  must  be  prepared  for 
further  operations  imder  chimneys  witlr  a  strong  draft  as  described 
above.     lYm  work  can  also  be  performed  by  passing  them  between 

a  For  the  technical  terms  employed  in  these  rules  see  the  translation  given  in  the 
Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  and  Workshops  of  Great  Britain  for  the 
year  1896,  pp.  113  and  114. 
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cylinders  indosed  in  eases,  with  openings  of  a  width  only  sufficient  to 
permit  the  turning  out  of  the  wickets  and  flakes  when  dealt  with. 

In  mixing  or  washing  the  scales  in  water  and  in  filling  the  pots  for 
drying,  due  precautions  must  be  taken  that  the  hands  of  the  working- 
men  are  not  brought  in  contact  with  the  material  and  that  their  hanas 
or  faces  are  not  splashed  with  liquid  that  may  be  thrown  off. 

The  ovens  must  not  be  entered  in  order  to  withdraw  the  dry  white 
lead  before  they  have  been  properly  cooled  and  aired. 

The  cakes  of  white  lead  must  be  mechanically  crushed. 

The  apparatus  for  crushing,  grinding,  and  sifting  must  be  of  such 
a  character  that  the  white  lead  will  pass  automatically  from  one  to  the 
other.  They  must  be  installed  in  a  special  room,  inclosed  in  such  a 
manner  that  no  part  of  the  white  lead  can  escape,  and  must  not  be 
opened  until  the  ix)wdered  matter  has  been  completely  deposited. 

Proper  precautions  nmst  be  taken  to  prevent  any  escape  of  powder 
during  the  passage  or  conveyance  of  the  white  lead  from  the  sifter  to 
the  casks  for  transportation.  The  white  lead  must  never  be  handled 
until  after  a  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  to  insure  the  complete  deposit 
of  the  powder.  It  shdUld  be  transferred  from  one  receptacle  to  another 
slowly  and  with  caution. 

The  white  lead  should  be  placed  in  casks  in  such  a  way  that  no 
powder  can  escape  in  the  workrooms  or  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  white  lead  must  be  taken  from  one  workroom  to  another  in 
closed  vessels. 

In  the  operations  of  working  and  crushing  the  white  lead  with  oil 
a.s  well  as  in  placing  it  in  casks,  precautions  must  be  taken  that  the 
hands  of  the  workingmen.do  not  come  in  contact  with  the  material 
and  that  the  hands  and  face  are  not  splashed. 

Following  are  the  rules  for  the  manufacture  of  the  le^d  oxides — 
massicot,  litharge,  and  minium: 

The  furnaces  must  be  established  in  the  open  air  or  in  large  rooms 
well  ventilated. 

Proper  precautions  must  be  taken  to  protect  the  workingmen  from 
powders  or  vapors  during  the  operations  of  stirring  or  removing 
materials  from  the  ovens.  If  the  furnaces  are  not  in  the  open  air, 
hoods  with  a  strong  di*aft  must  be  provided  above  the  work  doors, 
as  above  desc*ribed. 

In  mixing  with  water,  crushing,  or  extracting  the  massicot  from  the 
pite,  the  hands  of  the  workingmen  must  not  be  brought  in  contact 
with  the  lead  oxide,  and  precautions  must  be  taken  against  the  splash- 
ing of  the  materials. 

The  pulverizing  and  sifting  must  be  accomplished  in  apparatus  her- 
meticaUy  closed,  and  the  latter  must  not  be  opened  until  a  sufficient 
time  has  elapsed  to  permit  the  powder  comjJetely  to  settle. 

In  transferring  the  material  irom  one  vessel  to  another,  in  placing 
it  in  casks,  or  in  collecting  it,  precautions'  must  be  taken  to  prevent 
the  powder  from  escaping. 

For  the  manufacture  of  lead  chromate  and  colors  containing  lead 
chromate,  the  following  ndes  are  set  forth: 

Precautions  must  be  taken  when  material  in  a  liquid  state  is  manipu- 
lated that  the  hands  of  the  workingmen  do  not  come  in  contact  with  it, 
nor  receive  splashes. 
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The  operations  of  pulverising,  sifting,  collecting,  and  placing  in 
casks  must  be  performed  in  apparatus  that  are  hermetically  closed, 
and  which  must  not  be  opened  until  the  powder  is  completely  depos- 
ited, or  be  performed  under  hoods  with  strong  drafts,  as  above 
described. 

The  second  class  of  provisions  are  more  general  in  character,  but 
are  none  the  less  important.  They  provide  regarding  all  three  classes 
of  lead  compounds,  as  follows: 

All  the  operations  of  manufacture  must  be  performed  in  large 
places,  well  ventilated,  and  maintained  in  a  proper  state  of  humidity 
and  cleanliness.  The  walls  and  woodwork  of  the  shops  must,  in  par- 
ticular, be  washed  every  week,  and  the  floors  must  be  washed  ever}^ 
day  with  water,  or,  preferably,  with  moistened  sand. 

The  handles  of  all  tools  must  be  kept  in  a  condition  of  absolute 
cleanliness. 

Measures  must  be  taken  that  all  the  lead  powders  in  the  air  passing 
up  the  ventilation  chimneys  shall  be  completejy  deposited  before  the 
air  escapes  outside. 

The  preference  in  employment  must  be  given  to  workingmen  who 
are  the  least  disposed  to  lead  poisoning  or  those  habituated  to  the  dan- 
gers resulting  from  the  inhalation  or  contact  with  lead  compounds. 

A  separate  room  must  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  employees  in 
which  they  can  leave  their  ordinary  clothes  and  eat  their  meals  when 
they  are  taken  inside  the  establishment.  This  room  must  be  removed 
as  far  as  possible  from  the  workroom,  and  be  situated  in  the  southwest 
part  of  the  factory.  It  must  be  maintained  in  a  condition  of  absolute 
cleanliness,  be  provided  with  receptacles  for  clothing,  tables,  benches, 
and  a  stove  for  heating  food.  No  workineman  must  be  permitted  to 
enter  this  room  until  he  has  washed  himself  and  has  laid  off  his  work- 
ing clothes.  No  workingman  shall  be  permitted  to  leave  the  building 
to  take  his  meals  in  his  working  clothes  or  before  he  has  carefully 
washed  those  parts  of  his  body  which  are  exposed  to  the  lead  powder. 
Workingmen  must  not  change  their  clothes,  eat,  or  drink  elsewhere 
than  in  tne  special  room  provided  for  this  purpose  or  in  the  open  air. 

There  must  also  be  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the  workingmen, 
adjacent  to  the  room  above  mentioned,  bathrooms,  fountains,  or  pipes 
for  the  distribution  of  water,  provided  with  a  sufficient  number  of 
faucets,  soap,  nailbrushes,  clayey  sand,  towels,  and  receptacles  for 
holding  the  work  clothes- 

The  workingman  must  each  time  he  enters  a  workroom  put  on  a 
work  garment  for  protection  against  lead  powder,  such  as  a  long  blouse 
fitting  closely  to  the  neck  and  body.  These  garments  must  be  washed 
at  least  once  a  week. 

Those  employees  engaged  upon  work  presenting  danger  must  be 
recjuired  to  wash  their  hands  and  faces  witn  clayey  sand  or  soap,  then 
with  an  abundance  of  water  rinse  their  mouths,  remove  the  powder 
from  their  hair,  and  take  off  their  work  garment  each  time  they  leave 
the  shop  to  take  their  meals  or  to  return  home. 

The  workingmen  must  be  furnished  by  the  establishment  with  masks, 
respirators,  or  handkerchiefs  as  well  as  sponges,  and  they  must  be 
required  to  use  them.  These  articles  must  be  washed  each  time  they 
are  used. 

Each  workingman  attacked  by  plumbism  must  be  examined  by  a 
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physician  attached  to  the  establishment  and  paid  by  the  employer,  and 
must  not  be  a^in  permitted  to  be  employed  upon  dangerous  work  until 
the  physician  has  certified  that  he  is  cured  and  can  again  be  employed  at 
that  work.  These  certificates  must  be  entered  in  a  register  kept  for 
that  purpose,  which  must  be  exhibited  to  the  authorities  whenever 
they  so  request. 

Those  employees  who  are  designated  by  the  physicians  as  attacked  at 
frequent  intervals  by  plumbism  must  be  definitely  discharged. 

>io  person  given  to  drimkenness  shall  be  employed,  and  no  alcoholic 
liquors  shall  be  permitted  in  the  establishment. 

Independently  of  the  foregoing  provisions  which  have  as  their  object 
the  prevention  of  lead  poisoning,  manufacturers  of  white  lead  and 
other  lead  compounds  must  take  the  following  precautions  in  order  to 
insure  that  their  establishments  shall  not  constitute  a  nuisance.  No 
stacks  or  carbonizing  rooms  must  be  established  near  dwelling  houses 
belonging  to  other  persons.  Care  must  be  taken  that  nei^boring 
wells  do  not  become  contaminated  with  liquids  charged  with  organic 
matters  from  the  stacks.  Water  containing  lead  in  solution  or  suspen- 
sion must  not  be  allowed  to  permeate  the  soil  or  flow  elsewhere  out- 
side the  establishment  than  in  the  sewers.  All  combustible  matter 
must  be  kept  at  a  distance  from  the  drying  rooms.  Proper  measures 
must  be  taKcn  to  protect  the  employees  from  danger  on  account  of 
machinery  or  means  of  transmitting  power. 

The  third  industry  subjected  to  special  regulations  is  that  having  to 
do  ^th  the  handling  of  rags.  The  purpose  of  these  regulations  is 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  smallpox  due  to  infected  rags.  All  persons 
in  any  way  occupied  in  manipulating  rags  are  therefore  required  by 
the  royal  decree  issued  February  4, 1895,  to  be  vaccinated  at  least  once 
in  every  3  years. 

The  enforcement  of  the  regulations  concerning  establishments  which 
are  dangerous,  unhealthy,  or  nuisances,  belongs  in  general  to  the 
local  authorities,  tiiough,  as  will  be  seen,  the  central  government  has 
considerable  power,  and  exercises  the  important  function  of  inspection 
of  the  establishments.  The  fundamental  decree  of  1863  contained  the 
following  provisions  concerning  the  enforcement  of  its  regulations: 

The  authorities  can  at  all  times  enforce  the  observance  of  the  con- 
ditions which  regulate  the  establishments  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
that  decree.  The  authorization  granted  to  an  establishment  can  be 
withdrawn  if  the  conditions  imposed  have  not  been  observed,  or  if 
the  owner  refuses  to  submit  to  new  conditions  which  the  compe- 
tent authorities  can  always  impose  when  experience  demonstrates  their 
necessity. 

The  local  authorities  are  charged  with  the  permanent  supervision  of 
establishments  requiring  authorization.  A  general  oversight  of  the 
same  establishments  will  be  exercised  by  officers  delegated  for  that 
purpose  by  the  minister  of  the  interior.  The  employers  subject  to 
this  supervision  must  produce  the  official  plans  of  their  establishment, 
and  the  administrative  documents  regulating  their  operation  when- 
ever requested  to  do  so  by  the  proper  authorities.  ^^^  \^OOQl€ 
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Infractions  of  the  decree  will  be  punished  by  fines,  or,  if  necessary, 
the  establishment  at  fault  can  be  closed  by  the  local  authorities.  How- 
ever if  the  contravention  of  the  decree  relates  to  an  establishment 
authorized  by  the  provincial  authorities,  or  the  central  government, 
these  bodies  must  be  consulted  before  action  is  taken. 

In  addition  to  th's  local  supervision  the  central  government  in  virtue 
of  its  general  powers  delegated  special  officers  for  the  supervision  of 
dangerous  and  unhealthy  establishments.  In  order  that  the  powers  and 
duties  of ,  these  officers  might  be  definitely  established,  the  Belgian 
Parliament  passed  the  law  of  May  5, 1888,  regarding  the  inspection  of 
such  establishments.  This  law,  which  is  still  in  force,  provides  as 
follows: 

1.  The  delegates  of  the  Government  charged  with  the  inspection  of 
dangerous  and  unhealthy  establishments,  as  well  as  the  officials  charged 
with  the  inspection  of  steam  engines  and  boilers,  must  be  allowed 
freely  to  enter  mills,  factories,  depots,  and  other  places  •  subject  to 
their  supervision. 

These  officers  must  make  a  formal  report  of  all  inftactions  of  the 
law,  which  shall  be  considered  as  establishing  the  facts  alleged  until 
proof  to  the  contrary  is  adduced.     These  reports  must,  as  far  as 

Eossible,  be  prepared  immediately  {seance  tenante).  One  copy  must 
e  sent  to  the  person  accused  of  breaking  the  law  within  24  hours 
after  the  infraction  has  been  noted.  ^  A  second  copy  must  be  s^nt  to 
the  state's  attorney  {proeureur  du  Hoi). 

2.  Inf Inactions  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  decrees  relative  to  estab- 
lishments which  are  dangerous,  unhealthy,  or  nuisances,  or  to  steam 
engines  and  boilers  will  be  punished  by  fines  of  from  26  to  100  francs 
($5.02  to  $19.30). 

3.  Directors  of  industrial  enterprises,  proprietors,  employers, 
directors,  or  managers  who  place  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  delegates 
of  the  Government  in  the  exercise  of  their  powers  of  supervision  will 
be  punished  by  fines  of  from  26  to  100  francs  ($5.02  to  $19.30)  witb- 
out  affecting  in  any  way  the  application  of  the  penalties  imposed  by 
articles  269  to  274  of  the  Penal  Code. 

4.  In  case  of  a  repetition  of  the  offense  within  12  months  from  a 
prior  condemnation  the  minimum  fine  above  provided  will  be  increased 
to  100  francs  ($19.30)  and  the  maximum  to  1,000  francs  ($193). 

5.  The  heads  of  industrial  enterprises  are  civilly  responsible  for 
fines  imposed  upon  their  directors  or  managers. 

6.  Book  I  or  the  Penal  CJode,  without  excepting  chapter  7  and 
article  85,  is  applicable  to  the  infractions  of  the  law  mentioned  above. 

In  the  following  year  a  royal  decree  was  issued,  July  10,  1889, 
reorganizing  and  strengthening  the  system  for  the  inspection  of  dan- 
gerous and  unhealthy  establishments  and  creating  a  committee  having 
as  its  function  to  advise  the  Government  concerning  the  application  of 
laws  and  regulations  regarding  such  establishments.  In  the  same  year 
the  law  of  December  13,  1889,  regulating  the  employment  of  women 
and  children,  was  passed,  and  in  accordance  with  its  provisions  a  spe- 
cial corps  of  factoiy  inspectors  for  its  enforcement  was  organized  by 
the  royal  decree  of  November  6,  1891.  .    r\r\nu> 
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Experience  demonstrated  the  desirability  of  combining  these  two 
services,  and  this  was  done  by  the  royal  decree  of  September  21, 1894. 

The  creation  of  the  present  ministry  of  industry  and  labor,  May  25, 
1895,  and  the  transference  to  it  of  all  matters  relating  to  industry  and 
kbor  necessitated  a  certain  amount  of  reorganization  in  the  system  of 
inspection  of  labor.  Two  royal  decrees  for  this  purpose  were  accord- 
ingly promulgated  October  22,  1895. 

The  first  of  these  two  decrees  has  as  its  object  the  determination  of 
the  respective  spheres  of  activity  of  the  department  of  agriculture  and 
•public  works  and  the  newly  created  department  of  industry  and  labor 
and  repeals  the  decree  of  September  21,  1894.  To  the  department  of 
agriculture  and  public  works  is  given  the  supervision  of  all  matters 
relating  to  the  external  hygienic  conditions  of  industrial  establish- 
ments, as  well  as  the  relations  between  the  internal  regime  of  work  and 
the  public  health.  It  is  also  intiiisted  with  the  absolute  supervision  of 
certain  classes  of  industries,  such  as  slaughterhouses  and  places  mak- 
ing use  of  vegetable  and  animal  matter  which  were  peculiar^  liable  to 
affect  the  public  health  or  comfort.  All  other  establishments  were 
placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  depailment  of  industry  and  labor. 
The  principle  of  this  division  of  powers  is  evident.  The  department 
of  i^riculture  and  public  works  looks  after  the  protection  of  the  pub- 
lic health  and  comfort,  while  the  department  of  industry  and  labor 
cares  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  and  health  of  the  employees. 

The  second  decree^  of  October  22,  1895,  regulates  in  greater  detail 
the  actual  organization  of  the  inspection  service.  The  system  of  a  sin- 
gle inspection  service  for  the  enforcement  of  both  the  decrees  concern- 
ing dangerous  and  unhealthy  establishments  and  the  law  regulating 
the  employment  of  women  and  children,  introduced  by  decree  of  Sep- 
tember 21,  1894,  is  continued.  To  these  duties  the  special  law  of 
April  11,  1896,  added  that  of  enforcing  the  law  of  August  16,  1887, 
in  relation  to  the  payment  of  wages.  The  system  of  inspection  pro- 
rided  bj^  the  law  of  October  22,  1895,  is  as  follows: 

1.  The  mining  engineers  are  charged  with  the  supervision  of  the 
execution  of  the  law  of  December  13,  1889,  concerning  the  labor  of 
women,  young  persons,  and  children  in  cx)al  and  metal  mines,  quarries, 
and  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  and  other  metals,  irfeludiiig  all 
dependent  works  connected  with  them  This  list  of  industries,  which  is 
given  in  the  decree  in  greater  particularity  than  is  here  reproduced, 
can  be  modified  or  added  to  by  the  minister  of  industry  and  labor. 
An  engineer  of  niines  attached  to  the  central  administration  must  be 
delegated  to  centralize  this  service. 

2.  For  all  industries  not  included  in  the  above  enumemtion  the 
same  supervision  will  be  exercised  by  an  inspection  service  attached 
to  the  bureau  of  labor.  This  serl^ice  will  include  inspectors  of  labor 
at  the  central  administration  and  inspectors  and  delegates  residing  in 
the  provinces,  the  districts  and  resources  of  which  will  be  fixed  by 
decree  of  the  minister  of  industry  and  labor. 
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3.  The  officials  and  agents  above  designated  will  have  as  their  duties: 
(1)  To  visit  industrial  establishments  subject  to  the  law  of  December 
13,  1889;  (2)  to  inform  themselves  concerning  all  infractions  of  the 
law  or  regulations  issued  in  relation  to  it;  (3)  to  grant,  when  proper, 
the  authorizations  prescribed  in  article  7,  section  4,  of  that  law  in 
relation  to  the  employment  of  young  persons  and  children  on  a  seventh 
day  in  the  week,  and  (4)  to  submit  reports  and  recommendations 
concerning  the  application  of  the  law. 

4.  The  mining  engineers  and  inspectors  of  labor  above  mentioned, 
as  well  as  the  delegates  of  the  Government  for  the  inspection  of  other 
establishments  classed  as  dangerous,  unhealthy,  or  nuisances,  shall 
also  have  as  their  duty:  (1)  To  supervise  the  execution  of  the  laws,' 
decrees,  and  regulations  concemmg  such  dan^rous  and  unhealthy 
establisnments  by  inspecting  them  and  ascerttuning  ^ny  infractions 
that  may  have  been  committed;  and  this  supervision  must  have  in  view 
not  only  the  conditions  regarding  the  public  health  and  safety  in  the 
neighborhood  of  establishments,  but  also  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
employees;  (2)  to  verify  the  efficacy  of  the  provisions  formulated  in 
decrees  of  authorization,  and  to  propose  new  provisions  when  those 
that  have  been  prescribed  are  not  sufficient;  (3)  to  give  their  opinion 
concerning  the  authorization  of  dangerous  and  imhealthy  establish- 
ments whenever  requested  to  do  so. 

5.  The  inspectors  of  labor  attached  to  the  central  administration 
shall  have  as  their  special  duty  the  supervising  of  those  particular 
industries  and  establisnments  that  are  indicated  to  them  by  the  minis- 
ter of  industry  and  labor.  They  will  also  exercise  a  control  over  the 
work  of  the  inspectors  and  delegates  in  the  provinces.  The  same 
officials  and  the  general  inspectors  of  mines  must  give  their  opinion, 
when  requested  by  the  Kin^,  in  regard  to  establishments  which  are 
dangerous,  unhealth}^  or  nuisances,  and  concerning  questions  of  class- 
ification or  grouping  of  industries  which  are  submitted  to  them  by  the 
minister. 

6.  Establishments  which  are  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the 
department  of  agriculture  and  public  works  are  not  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions given  in  the  two  preceding  paragraphs. 

7.  The  minister  of  inaustry  and  labor  can  always  charge  the  in- 
spectors of  labor  with  all  or  a  part  of  the  new  duties  of  the  mining 
engineers,  or  vice  versa,  where  the  topographical  situation  of  the 
esteblishments  is  such  that  the  efficiency  of  the  service  will  be  thereby 
promoted. 

8.  The  inspectors  of  fai'toriea  and  mining  engineers  charged  with 
inspection  duties  shall  be  required,  independently  of  their  professional 
duties,  to  give  advice  and  rurnisn  statistical  and  other  information 
which  may  be  requested  of  them  by  the  authorities  and  which  they 
have  collected  in  order  to  determine  the  effect  of  the  labor  legislation 
and  to  study  the  reforms  that  can  be  introduced  in  it. 

9.  A  committee,  the  composition  and  organization  of  which  will  be 
determined  by  the  minister  of  industry  and  labor,  will  be  created  to 
supervise  the  regular  and  uniform  execution  of  the  law  of  December 
13,  1889. 

10.  The  remuneration  of  inspectors  of  labor  will  be  fixed  by  the 
decree  providing  for  their  appointment.  Delegates  for  the  inspection 
of  labor  will  not  have  a  fixed  salary,  but  instead  will  receive  a  per 
diem  while- upon  inspection  work.    Tl^veling  and  subsistence  expenses 
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of  the  inspectors  of  labor,  as  well  as  the  per  diem  and  traveling 
expenses  ot  the  delegates,  will  be  allowed  according  to  a  tariff  fixed 
by  a  special  decree. 

11.  Inspectors  residing  in  the  provinces  must  make  inspections  on 
from  150  to  200  days  per  year,  and  the  delegates  permanently  employed 
on  from  50  to  100  days  per  year.  The  number  of  days  of  inspection 
work  required  of  inspectors  attached  to  the  central  administration  will 
be  determined  by  the  minister  of  industry  and  labor. 

In  the  foregoing  regulations  Belgium  has  built  up,  by  royal  decrees, 
an  exceptionally  effective  system  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  and 
health  of  employees  in  industrial  establishments.  The  power  on  the 
part  of  the  King  to  make  such  decrees  existed,  as  will  be  remem- 
bered, only  in  respect  to  establishments  that  were  classed  as  danger- 
ous, unhealthy,  or  nuisances.  Though  this  category  was  made  very 
a>mprehensive,  there  still  remained  establishments  which  could  not 
be  included,  and  others  concerning  the  propriety  of  the  inclusion  of 
which  some  doubt  might  exist. 

All  such  uncertainty  has  now  been  removed  by  the  act  passed  July 
2,  1899.  This  very  important  law  confers  full  power  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment to  prescribe  measures  for  the  protection  of  employees,  not 
only  in  dangerous  and  unhealthy  establishments,  but  in  all  kinds  of 
industries,  including  even  commercial  enterprises.  Following  are  the 
provisions  of  this  act: 

1.  The  Government  is  authorized  to  prescribe  the  measures  neces- 
sary to  insure  the  healthfulness  of  workshops  or  of  labor  and  the 
security  of  workingmen  in  commercial  and  industrial  enterprises  the 
conduct  of  which  presents  danger,  even  when  they  are  not  classed  as 
dangerous,  unhealthy,  or  nuisances.  These  measures  can  be  imposed 
upon  workingmen,  if  necessary,  as  well  as  upon  employers  and  heads 
oi  enterprises. 

The  Government  is  equally  authorized  to  prescribe  the  declaration 
that  must  be  made  in  the  case  of  accidents  occurring  in  these  enter- 
prises. 

Excepted  from  these  provisions  are  those  enterprises  where  the 
employer  works  only  with  the  members  of  his  family  living  with  him 
or  with  the  domestics  or  persons  of  the  household. 

2.  Except  as  regards  those  enterprises  which,  independently  of  the 
present  law,  are  subject  to  a  regime  of  authorization  or  prior  declara- 
tion, the  Government  can  not  exercise  the  powei*s  set  forth  in  the  pre- 
ceding article,  except  by  way  of  general  decrees  {arrefss)  and  after 
having  taken  the  advice  of  (1)  the  councils  of  industry  and  labor  or  the 
sections  of  these  councils  representing  the  industries,  professions,  or 
trades  concerned;  (2)  the  permanent  deputations  of  the  provincial  coun- 
cils; (3)  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine,  the  superior  council  of  pub- 
lic hygiene,  or  the  superior  council  of  labor. 

These  bodies  must  transmit  their  opinion  within  two  months  after 
their  advice  has  been  asked,  and  in  the  case  of  their  failure  to  do  so 
action  can  be  taken  without  it. 

3.  The  officers  of  the  Government  charged  with  the  execution  of  the 
present  law  shall  have  the  right  of  free  access  to  all  places  connected 
with  the  enterprises.  ^.^^^^^^  by  ^OOgie 
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The  stating  and  preventing  of  infractions  of  this  law  shall  be  made 
in  conformity  with  the  law  of  May  5,  1888,  relative  to  establishments 
classed  as  dangerous,  unhealthy,  or  nuisances,  without  prejudice,  how- 
ever^ to  chapter  10  of  the  law  of  April  21,  1810,  in  that  which  relates 
to  mmes,  suoterranean  quarries,  and  metallurgical  establishments  regu- 
lated by  that  law. 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  WOMEN,  TOTTNa  FEBSONS,  AND  CHILDREN. 

While  Belgium  was  early  developing  a  code'of  regulations  for  the 
protection  of  the  health  and  lives  of  industrial  workers,  little  or  no 
advance  was  being  made  in  the  direction  of  limiting  the  hours  of  labor 
or  employment  of  women  and  children.  The  power  of  the  King  to 
promulgate  decrees  in  relation  to  the  conditions  of  work  in  dangerous 
and  unhealthy  establishments  did  not  include  the  right  to  regulate 
hours  of  labor  or  determine  what  classes  should  be  employed.  In  the 
failure  of  the  Parliament  to  act,  Belgium,  therefore,  until  very  recent 
times,  possessed  no  regulations  concerning  the  employment  of  women 
and  children  or  hours  of  labor  in  any  form. 

Investigations  concerning  the  employment  of  women  and  children 
were  made  in  the  years  1846  to  1848,  in  1871,  and  again  in  1874,  and 
bills  were  introduced  for  restricting  the  employment  of  these  classes. 
These  measures  all  failed  of  enactment  on  account  of  the  determined 
opposition  of  the  employing  class.  The  reports  of  the  royal  commis- 
sion on  labor  in  1887  and  1888,-  however,  made  it  inevitable  that  legis- 
lation of  some  character  in  relation  to  this  subject  would  be  enacted. 
A  bill  looking  toward  this  end  was  almost  immediately  introduced,  and 
was  finally  enacted  December  13,  1889.  The  importance  of  this  meas- 
ure requires  the  reproduction  of  its  provisions,  and  those  of  the  decrees 
that  have  followed  for  its  elaboi^ation,  with  considerable  fullness. 

The  law  relates  exclusively  to  the  employment  of  women,  young 
persons,  and  children.  Its  provisions  apply  to  work  performed  in  (1) 
mines,  quarries,  and  yards;  (2)  factories  and  workshops;  (3)  establish- 
ments classed  as  dangerous,  unhealthy,  or  nuisances,  and  those  in 
which  use  is  made  of  steam  boilers  or  mechanical  motive  power;  (4) 
ports,  wharves,  and  stations;  and  (5)  ti*ansportation  by  land  or  water. 
Public  as  well  as  private  establishments,  including  those  for  technical 
instruction  or  of  a  charitable  nature,  are  comprehended. 

The  law,  it  will  be  seen  from  this  statement,  is  very  comprehensive. 
It  relates  to  almost  all  kinds  of  industrial  work  except  fishing  and 
agi'iculture,  where  no  use  is  made  of  mechanical  power.  The  only 
important  exception  is  that  in  relation  to  domestic  household  work. 
It  does  not  apply  to  work  carried  on  in  establishments  where  only  the 
members  of  one  family  are  employed  under  the  direction  of  the  father 
or  mother  or  of  a  guardian,  provided  that  the  places  where  this  work 
is  performed  are  not  classed  as  dangerous,  unhealthy,  or  nuisances, 
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and  that  the  work  is  not  performed  by  means  of  steam  boilers  or  a 
mechanical  motive  power. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  law  industrial  workers  in  the  industries  enu- 
merated are  divided  into  the  following  classes:  Adult  males,  or  men 
16  years  of  age  or  over;  adult  females,  or  women  21  years  of  age  or 
over;  boys,  or  males  12  years  but  under  16  years  of  age;  girls,  or 
females  12  years  but  under  21  years  of  age;  and  children,  or  persons 
of  both  sexes  under  12  years  of  age. 

The  labor  of  adult  males,  or  men  16  years  of  age  or  over,  is  sub- 
jected to  no  regulation  in  any  form. 

The  only  r^triction  upon  the  employment  of  adult  females  is  a  pro- 
vision that  women  shall  not  be  permitted  to  work  during  the  four 
weeks  following  their  confinement. 

The  employment  of  children,  or  persons  of  both  sexes  under  12 
years  of  age,  is  absolutely  prohibited. 

The  remaining  provisions  of  the  law,  therefore,  relate  almost  exclu- 
sively to  boys,  or  males  12  years  but  under  16  3'ears  of  age,  and  girls, 
or  females  12  years  but  under  21  years  of  age,  and  in  general  are  the 
same  for  these  two  classes.  In  the  subsequent  siunmary  of  the  law, 
where  the  expression  boys  and  girls  is  used,  it  will  be  understood 
that  reference  is  had  to  persons  as  above  defined. 

The  law  itself  imposes  only  general  restrictions  upon  the  employ- 
ment of  these  classes,  but  grants  large  powers  to  the  King  to  pro- 
mulgate decrees  restricting  their  employment  in  particular  industries. 
In  order  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  extent  to  which  the  employment 
and  hours  of  labor  of  boys  and  girls  are  regulated  in  consequence  of 
this  law,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  the  main  provisions  of  the  decrees 
that  have  been  issued  in  virtue  of  its  provisions.  It  will  be  conducive 
to  cl«^>^ess  to  consider,  first,  those  provisions  restricting  the  employ- 
ment of  boys  and  girls;  and,  secondly,  those  limiting  their  hours  of 
labor  and  intervals  of  rest  when  employed. 

The  only  positive  prohibition  of  the  employment  of  boys  or  girls 
by  the  law  itself  is  that  girls  under  21  years  of  age  c^n  not  be  employed 
in  underground  work  in  mines  or  quarries  after  January  1,  1892.  This 
provision  does  not  apply  to  persons  already  so  employed  prior  to  the 
date  above  indicated. 

Article  3  of  the  act  provides  that  the  King  may  by  decree  prohibit 
the  employment  of  boys  and  girls,  as  above  defined,  in  any  work  which 
is  too  severe  for  tiieir  strength  or  which  presents  features  exposing 
them  to  danger;  or  he  may  restrict  their  employment  to  a  certain 
number  of  hours  or  under  ceilain  specified  conditions  in  work  recog- 
nized as  unhealthy.  Before  promulgating  such  a  decree  the  King  must 
take  the  advice  of  (1)  the  councils  of  industry  and  labor  or  those  sec- 
tions relating  to  the  industries  to  which  the  decree  will  apply;  (2)  the 
permanent  deputation  of  the  provincial  council,  and  (3)  the  superior 
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council  of  public  hygiene  or  a  technical  committee.  These  bodies 
must  give  their  opinion  concerning  any  matters  submitted  to  them 
within  two  months  after  the  request  is  made.  When  this  is  not  done 
action  can  be  taken  without  regard  to  them. 

In  pursuance  of  this  ai-ticle,  the  King  issued  a  royal  decree  dated 
February  19,  1896,  fixing  the  age  at  which  boys  and  girls  can  be 
employed  in  a  large  number  of  industries.  In  twenty  kinds  of  estab- 
lishments, mostly  chemical,  the  employment  of  boys  under  16  and 
girls  under  21  years  of  age  is  absolutely  prohibited.  In  forty-five 
others,  having  to  do  chiefly  with  chemical  and  animal  or  vegetable 
products,  the  employment  of  boys  and  girls  under  16  years  of  age  is 
prohibited.  Two  lists  of  industries  are  given  in  which  ai-e  indicated 
certain  departments  or  branches  of  wprk  in  which  the  employment  of 
boys  and  girls  under  16  years  of  age  and  boys  and  girls  under  14  years 
of  age,  respectively,  is  prohibited.  Finally,  special  sections  regulate 
the  conditions  under  which  boys  and  girls  may  be  employed  in  match 
and  rubber  works.     These  conditions  are  as  follows: 

In  chemical  match  factories,  in  addition  to  the  restrictions  imposed 
by  the  decree  of  December  26,  1892,  the  following  limitations  are 
imposed  upon  the  employment  of  boys  and  girls.  These  two  classes 
must  not  be  employed  in  shops  where  paste  containing  white  phos- 
phorus is  manufactured,  nor  in  shops  for  the  drying  of  matches  dipped 
in  such  paste,  nor  must  they  be  employed  in  the  operation  of  dipping 
matches  in  such  paste.  Children  under  14  years  of  age  can  not  be 
employed  in  filling  boxes  with  matches  containing  white  phosphorus. 

In  shops  where  India  rubber  is  treated  with  sulphuret  of^  carbon, 
boys  and  girls  under  16  years  of  age  can  not  be  employed.  Girls  16 
but  under  21  years  of  age  can  only  be  permitted  to  work  5  hours 
each  day,  2i  of  which  must  be  in  the  forenoon  and  2i  in  the  afternoon. 

This  decree  has  been  modified  by  one  issued  August  5, 1895,  regard- 
ing the  employment  of  boys  and  girls  in  rag  factories,  and  supple- 
mented by  a  decree  issued  April  5,  1898,  concerning  the  manipulation 
of  rabbit  and  hare  skins. 

The  first  of  these  provides  that  no  child  under  14  years  of  age  shall 
be  employed  in  certain  parts  of  rag  factories;  that  the  places  in  which 
children  from  12  to  14  years  of  age  are  employed  must  be  separated 
from  the  other  parts  of  the  establishment,  and  be  well  lighted  and 
ventilated,  and  that  a  separate  room  must  be  provided  in  which  these 
children  can  change  their  clothes  before  beginning  and  after  ending 
their  work. 

The  second  provides  that  boys  under  16  and  girls  under  21  years  of 
age  shall  not  be  employed  in  the  work  of  treating  the  skins  of  rabbits 
and  hares  with  acid  nitrate  of  mercury  in  places  where  such  skins  are 
undergoing  the  operation  of  being  treated  with  oil  of  carrots  {secretdge)'^ 
also  that  boys  and  girls  under  16  years  of  age  can  not  be  employed  in 
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plftces  where  the  skins  are  being  prepai'ed  for  such  treatment,  or  in 
pu>ft^quent  work,  such  as  brushing,  carrying,  or  cutting. 

Turning  now  to  the  subject  of  the  regulation  of  the  hours  of  labor 
and  periods  of  rest  of  boys  and  girls,  the  law  of  1889  contains  the  fol- 
lowing positive  provisions:  Boys  under  16  years  and  girls  under  21 
years  of  age  must  not  be  employed  more  than  12  hours  per  day,  divided 
by  intervals  of  rest,  the  total  duration  of  which  must  not  be  less  than 
li  hoars.  These  classes  must  not  be  allowed  to  work  after  9  p.  m. 
»or  before  5  a.  m.,  except  when  specially  authorized  by  the  King,  m 
work  which  from  its  nature  can  not  be  interrupted  or  delayed,  or 
can  only  be  performed  at  stated  hours.  They  must  not  be  employed 
far  more  than  6  days  in  each  week,  except  when  specially  authorized 
by  the  King  or  other  authorities  and  under  such  conditions  as  they 
impose.  The  conditions  under  which  the  special  authorizations  for 
orertime  work  above  referred  to  may  be  made  are  stated  by  the  law 
IS  follows: 

The  King  may  authorize,  either  unconditionally  or  under  certain  con- 
ditions, the  employment  of  boys  and  girls  over  14  years  of  age  after 
9  p.  m.  or  before  5  a.  m.,  in  work  which,  from  its  nature,  can  not  be 
interrupted  or  delayed,  or  can  only  be  performed  at  certain  hours. 
In  mining  he  can  further  authorize  the  employment  at  night  of  cer- 
tain classes  of  eipployees  over  14  years  of  age,  or  the  employment 
after  4  a.  m.  of  boys  who  have  completed  their  twelfth  year.  The 
same  authorization  may  be  granted  for  a  definite  period  by  the  pro- 
vincial governors,  upon  the  report  of  a  competent  inspector,  for  any 
industry  or  trade  where  a  stoppage  of  work  has  been  caused  by  an 
accident  or  exceptional  circumstance.  The  order  of  the  governor, 
however,  will  cease  to  be  effective  if  it  is  not  approved  within  10  days 
by  the  minister  to  whom  the  supervision  of  the  industr}'  is  intrusted. 
These  authorizations  by  the  provincial  governors  ma}^  be  granted  for 
a  period  not  exceeding  two  months,  but  can  be  renewed  with  the  con- 
sent of  a  competent  inspector. 

In  respect  to  the  employment  of  boys  and  girls  over  14  years  of  age 
more  than  6  days  in  a  week,  the  King  may  authorize  such  classes  to 
work  7  days  in  each  week,  either  regularly,  or  for  a  definite  period,  or 
under  such  conditions  as  he  may  deem  advisable,  in  those  industries  in 
which  the  nature  of  the  work  is  such  that  it  does  not  permit  of  inter- 
mption  or  delay .  Where  such  authorizations  are  granted  the  employees 
must  always  be  allowed  the  time  necessar}'  to  attend  to  their  religious 
duties  once  each  week,  and  be  given  a  full  day's  rest  in  each  fortnight. 
.  In  cases  of  necessity,  inspectors  of  labor,  ma^^ors,  and  governors 
may  authorize  the  employment  of  boys  and  girls  on  a  seventh  day  in 
all  industries.  Notice  of  this  authorization  must  be  immediately  given 
to  the  ministers  intrusted  with  the  supervision  of  these  industries. 
The  ministers  can  grant  this  authorization  foi;  several  consecutive 
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weeks,  not  in  excess  of  6,  upon  the  recommendations  of  an  inspector, 
as  far  as  girls  16  but  under  21  years  of  age  are  concerned. 

In  addition  to  their  direct  limitations  upon  the  hours  of  labor  of 
boys  and  girls  contained  in  the  law  itself,  provision  is  made  whereby 
the  King  is  not  only  empowered,  but  is  positively  directed  within  a 
period  of  3  years  from  the  publication  of  the  law  to  issue  decrees 
regulating  'Hhe  daily  hours  of  labor  as  well  as  the  duration  and  con- 
ditons  of  rest,  so  far  as  concerns  boys  under  16  years  of  age  and  girls 
under  21  years  of  age,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  occupations  in 
which  they  may  be  employed  and  the  requirements  of  the  industry, 
profession,  or  tiude." 

In  execution  of  this  mandate  the  King  has  issued  a  large  number 
of  very  important  decrees,  each  having  as  its  purpose  the  regulation 
of  the  hours  of  labor  and  periods  of  rest  of  boys  and  girls  in  a  special 
industry.  The  first  and  most  important  series  of  decrees  was  issued 
December  26,  1892.     The  following  is  a  summary  of  their  provisiiNis: 

In  spinning  and  weaving  flax,  cotton,  hemp,  and  jute  the  hwaarB  4st 
labor  of  boys  under  16  years  of  age  and  of  girls  under  21  tetiat  mot 
exceed  Hi  per  day.  There  must  be  3  interval  of  rest  per  day,  aggre- 
gating at  least  li  nours,  the  one  in  the  middle  of  the  day  consuming 
1  hour,  and  during  these  intervals  the  employees  may  leave  the  build- 
ing. The  period  of  actual  employment  of  children  under  13  must  not 
exceed  6  hours  a  day,  with  a  rest  interval  of  15  nilhutes. 

In  the  woolen  industry  the  hours  of  employniettt  of  boys  under  16 
and  girls  under  21  must  not  exceed  Hi  per  day,  with  ft  total  rest  period 
of  li  hours,  divided  into  3  intei*vals,  the  one  at  the  middle  of  the  day 
being  1  hour  long. 

In  the  newspaper  printing  industry  boys  under  16  and  mxis  under 
21  must  not  be  required  to  work  more  than  10  hours  a  dfty,l>Poken  by 
several  intervals  of  rest  aggregating  li  hours. 

The  art  industries  are  required  to  limit  the  hours  of  labor  to  10  per 
day  for  boys  under  16  and  girls  under  21.  In  tj^pe  founding,  how- 
ever, the  limit  is  8  hours  for  persons  under  16  years  of  age.  There 
are  3  intervals  of  rest  aggregating  li  hours. 

In  the  paper-making  industry  tne  age  classificaticm  is  diflferent  from 
that  shown  m  the  preceding  industries.     Boys  between  14  and  16  and 

firls  between  14  and  21  must  not  be  required  to  work  more  than  10 
ours  a  day  with  3  rest  intervals,  making  a  total  of  li  hours,  while 
children  of  both  sexes  between  12  and  14  must  not  be  required  to  work 
more  than  6  hours  a  day,  broken  by  one  or  more  intervals  of  rest 
aggregating  half  an  hour.  Boys  from  14  to  16  can  be  employed  after 
9  p.  m.  and  before  5  a.  m.,  not  more  tban  10  hours  a  day,  with  rest 
intervals  aggregating  li  hours. 

In  the  tobacco  and  cigar  industry  the  hours  of  labor  for  boys 
between  14  and  16  and  girls  between  14  and  21  years  of  age  must  not 
exceed  10  per  day,  with  3  intervals  of  rest  amounting  altogether  to 
li  hours.  Children  of  both  sexes  between  12  and  14  years  of  9fp 
must  not  be  required  to  work  more  tban  6  hours  a  day,  with  ono  or 
more  intervals  of  rest  amounting  in  all  to  half  an  hour. 
In  the  manufacture  of  sugar  the  time  of  labor  of  boys  under  16  and 
~  Is  under  21  mus£  not  exceed  lOi  hours  a  day,  witb  3  intervab  of 
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re??t  of  a  total  length  of  not  less  than  li  hours.  Boys  from  14r  to  16 
and  girls  from  14  to  21  may  be  employed  at  night  work  between  9  p. 
m-  and  5  a.  m.,  but  the  hours  of  labor  must  not  exceed  lOi  nor  the 
ro8t  inten-als  be  less  than  li  hours  a  day. 

In  furniture  making  and  the  industries  incident  to  house  furnishing 
persons  of  both  sexes  under  16  years  of  age  must  not  be  required  to 
work  more  than  9  hours  a  day  during  October,  November,  December, 
January,  February,  and  March,  nor  more  than  10  hours  a  day  during 
the  other  months  of  the  year.  There  must  be  3  rest  intervals  having 
*  total  duration  of  li  houi*s,  of  which  the  one  at  midday  consumes  1 
hour. 

In  the  noLanufacture  of  pottery  and  earthenware  boj^s  under  16  and 

firk  under  21  years  of  age  may  be  required  to  work  not  more  than  10 
ours  a  da3%  with  3  intervals  of  rest  aggregating  li  hours,  the  one 
at  midday  consuming  1  hour. 

In  the  manufacture  of  fireproof  articles  the  same  provisions  shown 
for  pottery  and  earthenware  apply. 

Tne  plate-gla^  industry  may  require  not  more  than  10  hours'  work 
per  day  from  bo^^s  under  16  and  girls  undter  21,  and  there  must  be  3 
uitervals  of  rest  aggregating  li  hours,  the  one  at  nridday  being  1  hour 
long.  For  the  process  of  ''tapping"  the  glass,  boys  from  14  to  16 
years  old  may  engage  in  night  work  after  9  p.  m.  and  before  5  a.  m., 
but  their  total  hours  of  laoor  per  day  must  not  exceed  10,  nor  their 
rest  intervals  be  less  than  li  hours;  for  this  process  they  may  also  be 
employed  a  seventh  day  evjery  other  week  not  to  exceed  6  hours, 
with  a  half  hour's  interval  for  rest  and  sufficient  time  to  attend  to  their 
religious  duties. 

In  chemical  match  factories  the  hours  of  labor  of  boys  under  16  and 
girk  under  21  must  not  exceed  lOi  a  day,  broken  by  3  rest  intervals 
making  a  total  of  li  hours,  of  which  1  hour  must  be  used  at  midday. 
During  these  intervals  the  employees  must  leave  the  workrooms. 

In  building  industries  the  daily  hours  of  labor  of  employees  under 
16  yeATs  of  age  must  not  exceed  8  during  November,  December,  Jan- 
uary, and  February.  During  the  remaming  months  of  the  year  10 
hours  of  labor  per  day  may  be  required.  Intervals  of  rest  of  not  less 
than  1  hour  a  day  in  all  must  be  given  during  the  4  months  named,  and 
of  li  hours  during  the  rest  of  the  year. 

The  zinc-rolling  industry  may  require  from  its  male  employees  from 
14  to  16  and  it*  female  employees  from  14  to  21  years  of  age  not 
more  than  10  hours  of  labor  per  day,  which  must  be  broken  by  inter- 
vals of  rest  whose  total  lengtn  is  li  hours,  the  principal  interval  being 
1  hour  long  between  11  a.  m.  and  2  p.  m.  Boys  and  girls  from  12  to 
14  years  old  must  not  work  longer  than  5  hours  a  day,  with  a  rest  inter- 
val of  half  an  hour.  Persons  of  both  sexes  from  14  to  16  may  be 
emploj'ed  at  night  work  between  9  p.  m.  and  5  a.  m.,  but  their  com- 
bined night  and  day  work  must  not  exceed  10  hours  a  day,  nor  the 
period  of  rest  be  less  than  li  hours,  the  principal  interval  of  rest 
being  at  least  half  an  hour  long  between  11  p.  m.  and  2  a.  m. 

In  crystal  glass  and  glass-vessel  making  boys  under  16  and  girls 
under  21  must  not  be  required  to  work  more  than  10  hours  and  20  min- 
utes a  day.  There  must  be  3  rest  intervals,  a  morning  and  an  after- 
noon interv^al,  each  20  minutes  long,  and  a  midday  rest  of.  30  minutes. 
Boys  between  14  and  16  and  girls  between  14  and  21  may  be  employed 
on  night  work  after  9  p.  m.  and  before  5  a.  m.,  but  the  combined  hours 
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of  work  must  not  exceed  those  provided  for  day  employees  of  the 
same  classes.  Every  other  week,  persons  between  14and  16  years  of  age 
may  be  employed  a  seventh  day  m  making  glass  tiles  and  other  similar 

Erocesses  which  necessitate  the  use  of  gl^s  properly  settled.  The 
ours  of  labor  must  not  exceed  6  on  such  a  day,  must  be  broken  by 
a  rest  of  half  an  hour,  and  the  proper  time  must  be  allowed  to  attend 
to  reli^pus  duties. 

The  industries  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  wearing  apmrel  are 
divided  into  two  groups  by  the  decree  relating  to  them.  The  first 
group  includes  the  manufacture  of  woolen,  cotton,  and  flax  hosiery 
and  trimmings;  lace  and  embroidery  making;  the  manufacture  of 
tulles  and  blondes,  and  the  manufocture  of  woolen,  flax,  hemp,  and  silk 
braids.  The  daily  hours  of  labor  in  this  group  must  not  exceed  11  for 
boys  under  16  and  girls  under  21  years  of  age,  and  the  3  intervals  of 
rest  must  equal  li  nours,  of  whicli  at  least  1  hour  must  be  taken  at 
midday.  The  second  group  includes  the  manufacture  of  leather  and 
leather  goods,  hats,  fancy  linen  articles,  buttons,  gloves,  umbrellas, 
etc.  In  this  group  the  hours  of  labor  of  boys  under  16  and  girls  under 
21  must  not  exceed  10  per*day,  with  intervals  of  rest  amounting  to  1 
hour,  during  which  the  employees  may  leave  the  workrooms. 

In  heavy  engineering  work  boys  between  14  and  16  and  girls  between 
14  and  21  years  of  age  must  not  be  required  to  work  more  than  11  hours 
a  day,  while  the  hours  of  labor  of  persons  of  both  sexes  under  14  years 
of  age  must  not  exceed  10  per  day.  Rest  intervals  of  not  less  than  an 
hour  altogether  must  be  given,  during  which  the  employees  may  leave 
the  workshops. 

Light  engineering  work  is  divided  into  four  lists,  according  to 
character  of  work  done.  In  the  first  list,  comprising  the  manufacture 
of  screws,  bolts,  small  tools  of  various  kinds,  agricultural  and  garden- 
ing implements,  wire,  steel  pens,  cutlery,  etc.,  Sie  daily  hours  of  labor 
of  boys  from  14  to  16  and  girls  from  14  to  18  years  of  age  must  not 
exceed  11,  while  children  of  both  sexes  from  12  to  14  y^irs  old  may 
be  required  to  work  not  more  than  10  hours  a  day.  In  the  other  lists, 
which  include  the  manufacture  of  scientific  instruments,  iron  and  cop- 
per castings  used  in  smaller  mechanical  work,  and  swords  and  small 
arms,  the  hours  of  labor  of  boys  under  16  and  girls  under  21  must  not 
exceed  10  per  day.  The  rest  intervals  for  all  employees  in  liffht  engi- 
neering work  must  aggregate  1^  hours  a  day,  including  a  midday  rest 
of  at  least  half  an  hour. 

The  foregoing  series  of  decrees  has  been  amended  or  supplemented 
in  several  respects. 

In  brick  and  tile  works  (hand  work)  and  other  similar  works  the 
hours  of  labor  were  successively  regulated  by  decrees  issued  Deccmlx»r 
26,  1892,  May  1,  1894,  and  September  8,  1894.  These  were  repealed 
and  replaced  by  a  decree  issued  September  22,  1896,  which  gives  the 
regulations  now  in  force.  The  daily  hours  of  work  for  boys  under 
16  and  girls  under  21  must  not  exceed  12.  When  the  period  of  actual 
work  exceeds  8  hours,  there  must  be  3  rest  intervals,  of  which  the 
total  length  must  be  at  least  li  hours,  the  one  at  midday  occupying  1 
hour.  Wh^n  the  period  of  actual  work  exceeds  6  hours,  1  or  more 
intervals  of  rest  must  be  given,  together  equaling  1  hour.     Whatever 
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be  the  period  of  actual  work,  there  must  be  at  least  15  minutes'  rest 
for  every  4  houi's'  work. 

On  December  31,  1892,  a  decree  was  issued  bj'  the  King  regulating 
b  considerable  detail  the  conditions  of  work  as  regards  hours  of  labor 
ftnd  intervals  of  rest  in  the  window-glass  industry.  A  diflFerent  system 
of  shifts  was  in  use  in  diflferent  branches  of  the  industry.  This  decree 
establishes  a  uniform  r%ime  for  all  parts  of  the  work.  The  hours  of 
labor  must  not  exceed  lOi  for  boys  under  16  and  girls  under  21, 
broken  by  intervals  of  rest  amounting  to  1^  hours,  which  may  be 
proportionately  reduced  if  the  daily  hours  of  labor  are  less  than 
lOi.  Each  period  of  employment  is  to  be  followed  by  an  interval 
twice  as  long  as  the  period  of  employment  itself;  but  this  provision 
may  be  modified  in  order  to  insure  a  whole  day  of  rest  in  every  14  in 
accordance  with  the  law  of  December  13,  1889.  Boys  from  14  to  16 
and  girls  from  14  to  21  years  of  age  may  be  employed  after  9  p.  m. 
and  before  5  a.  m.,  their  period  of  employment  and  intervals  of  rest 
being  regulated  according  to  the  rules  governing  day  workers.  Every 
other  week  boys  from  14  to  16  and  girls  from  14  to  21  may  be  employed 
for  a  seventh  day. 

On  March  15,  1893,  a  second  series  of  decrees  was  issued,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  was  to  fix  the  hours  of  labor  and  rest  in  mines,  quar- 
ries, and  the  large  metal  industries  which,  according  to  the  law  of 
April  21,  1810,  were  for  the  purposes  of  State  control  assimilated  with 
mines  and  under  the  supervision  of  the  ministry  of  agriculture  and 
public  works.  As  the  present  study  does  not  embrace  an  examination 
of  the  regulation  of  labor  conditions  in  mines  and  quarries,  only  the 
provisions  of  the  decrees  relating  to  the  manufacture  of  iron  and 
steel  and  other  metals  are  here  reproduced.  These  provisions  are  as 
follows: 

The  period  of  employment  of  work  people  protected  by  law  must 
not  exceed  lOJ  hours  per  day,  with  intervals  of  rest,  the  total  length 
of  which  must  be  not  less  than  li  hours.  The  intervals  of  rest  may 
be  reduced  if  the  hours  of  actual  work  are  reduced.  Boys  from  14 
to  16  years  of  age  and  girls  from  16  to  21,  engaged  in  feeding  the  blast 
furnaces,  may  be  employed  from  9  p.  m.  to  5  a.  m.  under  the  same  regu- 
lations that  apply  to  the  day  work.  Every  other  week  boys  from  14 
to  16  may  be  employed  a  seventh  day  for  feeding  blast  furnaces  and 
rinc  furnaces,  but  sufficient  time  must  be  allowed  them  to  attend  to 
liieir  religious  duties. 

All  of  the  foregoing  decrees,  it  should  be  observed,  contain  pro- 
risions  making  it  obligatory  upon  employers  subject  to  their  provis- 
ions to  post  in  their  establishments  notices  showing  for  the  protected 
classes  the  hours  at  which  work  begins  and  ends  and  the  intervals 
%Uowed  for  meals  or  rest.  In  order  to  complete  this  s3'stem  and 
oiake  its  application  general,  a  decree  was  issued  November  4,  1894, 
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extending  this  obligation  to  all  establishments  comprehended  under 
the  law  of  December  13, 1889,  which  were  not  already  embraced  under 
the  provisions  of  special  decrees. 

Returning  now  to  the  remaining  provisions  of  the  law  of  1889,  the 
most  important  are  those  relating  to  the  method  of  enforcing  the  law. 
All  boys  and  girls  must  be  provided  with  pass  books  {cartiets)^  which 
will  be  furnished  to  them  gratuitously  by  the  administration  of  the 
commune  in  which  they  reside,  and  which  will  indicate  their  names, 
places  and  dates  of  birth,  their  address,  and  the  name,  surname,  and 
address  of  the  father  and  mother  or  guardian.  The  form  of  these 
books  will  be  determined  by  a  royal  decree.  Heads  of  industrial  estab- 
lishments, employers,  and  managers  must  keep  a  register  showing 
the  same  information  for  each  boy  and  girl  employed  by  them. 

Employers  and  managers  must  also  keep  posted  in  a  conspicuous 
place  in  their  establishments  a  copy  of  the  provisions  of  the  present 
law,  the  general  regulations  promulgated  for  its  execution,  the  special 
regulations  relating  to  their  industries,  and  their  own  shop  regulations. 
Copies  of  this  last  paper  must  be  deposited  at  the  oflSces  of  councils  of 
prudhommes  and  of  the  council  of  industry  and  labor  and  at  the  office 
of  the  secretary  of  the  conmiune  having  jurisdiction  over  their  estab- 
lishments. 

The  penalties  for  violating  the  provisions  of  this  law  are  as  follows: 
Any  head  of  an  industrial  establishment,  employer,  director,  or  man- 
ager who  knowingly  contravenes  any  provision  of  the  present  law  will 
be  punished  by  a  fine  of  from  26  to  100  francs  ($5.02  to  $19.30).  This 
fine  wiU  be  imposed  as  many  times  as  there  are  persons  employed  in 
contravention  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  or  decrees  in  relation  to  it, 
provided  that  the  total  amount  of  such  fines  does  not  exceed  1,000 
francs  ($103).  In  case  of  a  second  oflFcnse  -within  12  months  from  a 
former  conviction  the  amount  of  the  fines  will  be  doubled,  but  can  not 
exceed  in  total  amount  2,000  francs  ($386).  '  The  heads  of  industrial 
establishment*}  are  civilly  responsible  for  the  payment  of  fines  imposed 
upon  their  directors  or  managers. 

Any  father,  mother,  or  guardian  who  causes  or  permits  his  or  her 
child  or  ward  to  be  employed  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  present 
law  will  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  from  1  to  25  francs  ($0.19  to  $^.83). 
In  case  of  a  second  oflfense  within  12  months  from  a  prior  conviction 
this  fine  will  be  doubled.  All  infractions  of  the  law  must  be  prosecuted 
within  a  year  from  the  day  upon  which  they  were  committed.  By  way 
of  exception  to  article  100  of  the  Penal  Code,  chapter  7  and  article 
85  of  the  first  book  of  that  code  are  applicable  to  infractions  of  this 
law. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  organization  of  a  factory-inspection  serv- 
ice. The  law  provides  that  the  Government  shall  designate  officials  to 
supervise  the  execution  of  the  law,  the  specific  duties  of  whom  will  be 
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determined  by  a  royfrf  decree.  These  officials  must  have  the  right  of 
free  entrance  to  all  establishments  comprehended  under  the  law.  They 
can  demand  the  production  of  the  pass  books  of  the  boys  and  girls, 
and  the  registers  containing  the  same  information.  In  case  an  infrac- 
tion of  the  law  is  noted  the  inspectors  must  make  a  report  concerning 
itj  which  will  be  considered  as  conclusive*  evidence  in  the  absence  of 
proof  to  the  contrary.  A  copy  of  this  report  must  be  given  within 
48  hours  to  the  person  accused  of  breaking  the  law,  in  default  of  which 
no  action  can  be  taken  upon  the  accusation. 

Heads  of  industrial  establishments,  employers,  managers,  agents, 
and  workingmen  must  furnish  inspectors  with  any  information  demanded 
of  them  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  Any 
proprietor,  emplo3^er,  director,  or  manager  who  places  any  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  the  supervision  service  organized  in  virtue  of  the  preceding 
provisions  will  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  from  26  to  100  francs  ($5.02 
to  $19.30),  without  supplanting  in  any  way  the  application  of  the  pen- 
alties provided  for  by  articles  269  to  274  of  the  Penal  Code.  In  case  of 
a  second  oflfense  within  12  months  from  a  former  conviction  the  fine 
will  be  doubled. 

An  inspection  service  was  duly  organized  in  virtue  of  the  foregoing 
provisions.  This  service  was  ultimately  merged  into  that  for  the 
enforcement  of  regulations  relating  to  establishments  which  are  dan- 
gerou^s,  unheal th3%  or  nuisances.  The  two  s}^ stems  were  therefore 
described  in  one  place. 

SHOP  BEGXTIiATIONS. 

An  important  step  was  taken  m  the  gradual  evolution  of  a  labor  code, 
which  has  been  taking  place  since  the  report  of  the  labor  commission 
of  1886,  by  the  enactment  of  a  law,  June  15,  1896,  concerning  shop 
regulations.  This  law  covers  a  large  number  of  points.  It  provides 
that  shop  regulations  shall  be  prejmred  and  posted  in  all  industrial 
establishments,  sets  forth  the  matters  that  must  be  contained  in  these 
orders,  regulates  the  imposition  of  fines,  etc.  An  important  feature 
of  the  law  is  that  whereby  the  employees  are  given  a  voice  in  the  fram- 
ing of  these  regulations.  The  provisions  of  the  law  are  so  compactly 
stated  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  attempt  their  condensation.  The  law 
is  therefore  reproduced  in  full: 

1.  In  industrial  and  commercial  enterprises,  as  well  as  provincial 
and  communal  undertakings,  in  which  at  least  10  workingmen  are 
emploved,  written  shop  regulations  must  be  prepared  in  the  manner 
pro\4(ied  for  in  this  law.  This  obligation  can  be  extended  by  royal 
decree  to  enterprises  employing  less  than  10  persons.  Prior  to  1900 
it  is  extended  to  enterprises  employing  at  least  5  persons.  Exceptions 
to  this  provision  are  agricultui-al  enterprises,  as  well  as  industrial  and 
commercial  entei-prises  where  the  employer  onl}^  works  with  his  house- 
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bold  or  members  of  his  family  living  with  him,  or  whose  workmen  can 
be  considered  as  domestic  or  household  servants. 

The  shop  regulations  must  be  drawn  up  in  French,  Flemish,  or 
German,  or  in  as  man}^  of  these  languages  as  may  be  required,  so  that 
they  can  be  understood  by  all  the  employees  of  the  establishment. 

2.  The  regulations  must  indicate,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
enterprise,  (l)  the  commencement  and  end  of  the  regular  work  period, 
the  intervals  of  rest,  and  the  days  of  regular  cessation  of  work;  (2)  the 
manner  in  which  w^ages  are  determined,  and  especially  whether  by  the 
hour,  day,  piece,  or  undertaking;  (3)  when  payment  is  by  the  piece  or 
enterprise,  the  method  of  measurement  and  control;  (4)  the  times  of 
wage  pa3'ment8. 

If  the  workmen  are  present  in  the  establishment  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  the  raw  materials  and  returning  the  product  of  tneir 
work,  number  (1)  of  this  article  will  be  replacea  by  tne  indication  of 
the  days  or  hours  when  the  establishment  is  accessible  to  them. 

3.  w  here  the  nature  of  the  enterprise  makes  it  necessary,  the  regu- 
lations must  also  indicate  (1)  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  overseers 
and  the  recourse  open  to  workingmen  in  cases  of  complaint  or  difficul- 
ties; (2)  the  materials  furnished  the  employees  and  charged  against 
their  wages;  (3)  if  a  notice  of  dismissal  is  required,  the  length  of  notice 
that  must  be  given,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  the  labor  con- 
tract can  be  broken  without  pre\ious  notice  by  either  party;  (4)  if  pen- 
alties or  fines  are  imposed,  the  nature  of  the  penalties,  the  rate  of  the 
fines,  and  the  manner  of  their  employment. 

4.  No  penalties  or  fines  other  than  those  mentioned  in  the  regula- 
tions can  be  imposed.  Notice  of  penalties  or  fines  must  be  given  to 
the  persons  upon  whom  they  are  imposed  the  same  day  upon  which 
they  are  leviea,  or,  in  case  obstacles  are  encountered,  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. The  names  of  the  persons  punished,  the  date  and  cause  of  the 
punishment,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  penalty  or  amount  of  the 
fine,  must  be  entered  in  a  register.  This  register  must  be  approved 
before  payment  of  wa^es  by  the  head  or  director  of  the  enterprise. 
It  must  Wshown  to  the  inspectors  of  factories  whenever  they  request  it. 

5.  A  royal  decree  may  also  require  that,  in  the  categories  of  indus- 
tries mentioned  by  it,  the  factory  regulations  shall  also  indicate  (1) 
the  special  rules  adopted  for  securing  hygienic  conditions,  safet}^ 
morality,  and  good  conduct;  (2)  the  first  care  that  will  be  given  to 
workingmen  in  case  of  accident. 

6.  Within  6  months  from  the  promulgation  of  the  present  law  the 
King  will  call  together  the  sections  of  the  councils  of  industry  and 
labor  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up,  in  taking  account  of  existing 
customs,  types  of  regulations  conforming  to  the  provisions  of  the  pre- 
ceding articles. 

7.  Before  entering  in  force,  every  new  regulation  or  every  change 
in  a  regulation  must  be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  workingmen 
by  means  of  a  poster.  During  at  least  8  days  lollowing  this  posting 
the  director  of  the  enterprise  must  place  at  the  disposition  of  his 
employees  a  register  in  which  thev,  individually — or  the  circumstances 
requiring  it,  by  their  representatives  or  the  shop  council,  or  any  other 
analogous  delegation — can  enter  such  observations  as  they  may  desire 
to  make.  The  workingmen  may  during  the  same  period  address  indi- 
vidually and  in  writing  their  observations  to  the  inspector  of  facto- 
ries of  the  district.     The  inspector  will  transmit  these  observations  to 
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the  head  of  the  establishment  within  3  days  of  their  receipt.  These 
observations  must  be  signed  by  the  workingmen;  however,  if  they  so 
express  their  wish,  their  names  must  not  be  communicated  nor  divulged. 
Whether  the  regulations  or  amendments  to  the  regulations  are 
chaneed  or  not,  they  will  enter  into  force  15  days  after  they  are  posted. 
The  head  of  the  establishment  has  the  right  to  prolong  this  time,  but 
its  total  duration  must  not  exceed  two  months.  When  advantage  is 
taken  of  this  option,  the  posted  regulations  must  mention  the  day 
upon  which  they  will  enter  into  force.  The  head  of  the  establishment 
must  send  to  the  inspector  of  factories  and  the  council  of  prudhommes 
a  copv  of  the  definitive  regulations  or  amendments  to  the  regulations. 

8.  tvery  regulation  or  amendment  to  a  regulation  must  bear  the 
attestation,  duly  signed  by  the  head  of  the  establishment,  that  the 
workingmen  have  been  regularly  consulted,  as  provided  for  in  article  7 
of  the  present  law. 

9.  The  regulations  or  prior  existing  usages  will  remain  effective 
until  the  new  shop  regulations  enter  into  force.  However,  if  the 
regulations  ought  to  contain,  conformably  to  article  5,  special  rules 
concerning  healthfulness,  safety,  morality,  and  good  conduct,  these 
regulations,  in  derogation  to  article  7,  section  5,  will  enter  into  force 
provisionally  from  the  day  upon  which  they  are  posted. 

10.  The  regulations  made  in  conformity  with  the  present  law  will 
unite  the  parties  during  the  period  of  their  contract,  both  as  regards 
the  obligatory  provisions  above  indicated  and  as  regards  the  optional 
provisions  which  are  joined  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the 
conditions  of  the  labor  contract. 

11.  The  regulations  must  remain  posted  in  the  establishment  in  a 
oonspicnous  place.  Every  employee  shall  have  the  right  to  make  a 
copy  of  them.  The  names  ana  addresses  of  the  persons  delegated  by 
the  Government  as  inspectors  of  factories  must  be  given  below  the 
regulations. 

12.  The  heads  of  establishments  subject  to  the  present  law  must  keep 
an  exact  roister  of  their  employees,  according  to  the  form  preparea 
by  the  administration. 

*  13.  A  royal  decree  will  determine  the  establishments  in  which  a  copy 
of  the  laws  and  decrees  relative  to  healthfulness  and  safety  must  be 
placed  by  the  head  of  the  enterprise  at  the  disposition  of  his  employees. 
The  same  decree  will  indicate  the  laws  and  decrees  to  which  this 
obligation  will  relate. 

14.  The  inspectors  must  be  given  free  entrance  into  all  places  covered 
by  the  law.  They  shall  supervise  the  execution  of  the  present  law, 
and  make  a  report  concerning  all  infractions  of  the  law  which  shall  be 
considered  as  established  in  the  absence  of  contrary  proof.'  A  copy 
of  the  report  must  be  sent  within  48  hours  to  the  person  at  fault,  in 
default  of  which  the  charge  will  become  a  nuflity. 

15.  The  heads  of  establishments,  employers,  directors,  or  managers 
who  do  not  provide  shop  regulations  within  the  time  fixed  by  law,  or 
who  falsely  certify  to  the  regular  consultation  of  their  employees,  will 
be  punished  by  fines  of  from  26  to  1,000  francs  (*5.02  to  |l93).  The 
heads  of  establishments,  employers,  directors,  or  managers  who  fail  to 
include  in  their  regulations  one  or  more  of  the  provisions  provided  for 
bv  articles  2,  3  (sections  1  and  2),  5,  and  8  will  be  punished  by  a  tine 
of  from  26  to  500  francs  ($5.02  to  $96.50).  In  the  above  cases  the 
penalty  will  be  imposed  a  second  time  if  the  person  punished  neglects 
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to  conform  to  the  law  within  3  months  after  the  condemnation  or  the 
signing  of  the  judgment  of  condemnation  by  default. 

16.  The  heads  of  esteblishments^  employers,  directors,  or  managers 
who  fail  to  comply  with  articles  4,  11,  12,  13,  and  24  of  the  jpresent 
law  will  be  punished  by  fines  of  from  26  to  200  francs  ($5.02  to  $38.60). 

17.  The  heads  of  establishments,  employers,  directors,  or  managers 
who  place  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  supervision,  organized  in  virtue 
of  the  present  law,  will  be  punished  bv  tines  of  from  26  to  100  francs 
($5.02  to  $19.30),  without  prejudice  of  the  application  of  the  penalties 
provided  for  by  articles  269  to  274  of  the  tenal  Code.  In  case  of  a 
subsequent  offense  within  12  months  of  the  former  condemnation,  the 
penalty  will  be  doubled. 

18.  Chapter  7  and  article  85  of  the  first  book  of  the  Penal  Code  are 
applicable  to  infractions  to  which  the  present  law  has  reference. 

19.  The  public  action  resulting  from  the  infraction  of  the  provisions 
of  the  present  law  will  be  prescribed  yearly  {se  present  par  un  an), 

.  20.  The  heads  of  establishments  are  civilly  responsible  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  fines  pronounced  against  their  directors  or  managers. 

21.  Royal  decrees  having  for  their  object  the  extension  of  the  obli- 
gation concerning  factory  regulations  to  establishments  employing  less 
than  10  persons,  must  indicate  the  date  at  which  they  will  enter  into 
force,  and  the  delay  that  will  be  granted  to  the  heads  of  establishments 
in  which  to  conform  to  the  legal  prescriptions. 

22.  Heads  of  establishment  shall  have  until  December  31,  1897,  to 
prepare  and  modify  their  regulations  so  that  they  will  conform  to  the 
present  law. 

23.  The  following  clause  will  be  added  after  the  first  section  of 
article  7  of  the  law  of  August  16,  1887,  concerning  the  regulation  of 
the  payment  of  workingmen's  wages,  **also  under  the  head  of  indem- 
nities for  badl^v-niade  work,  the  improper  use  of  materials,  or  deteriom- 
tion  of  materials,  raw  materials,  or  products." 

24.  The  total  fines  imposed  per  day  upon  a  workingman  must  not 
exceed  one-fifth  of  his  daily  wages.  The  amount  collected  in  fines 
must  be  employed  for  the  benefit  of  the  workingmen. 

PAYMENT  OF  WAGES. 

One  of  the  first  acts  pasted  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  labor  commission  of  1886  was  that  of  August  16, 1887,  concern- 
ing the  payment  of  workingmen's  wages.  This  law,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  insure  that  employees  shall  receive  their  wages  in  cush, 
except  under  certain  specified  conditions  when  they  may  be  remuner- 
ated in  other  ways,  is  very  brief  and  is  reproduced  in  full: 

1.  The  payment  of  wages  of  workingmen  must  be  in  coin  or  legal 
current  notes.  All  payments  made  in  any  other  way  will  be  treated 
as  null  and  void. 

2.  An  employer  mav,  however,  deduct  from  the  wages  of  his 
employees  charges  for  (l)  the  furnishing  of  lodging;  (2)  the  use  of  a 
plat  or  ground;  (3)  the  suppljnng  of  tools  or  implements  necessary  for 
their  work  and  the  keeping  of  them  in  repair;  (4)  the  furnishing  of 
the  goods  or  materials  necessary  for  the  work  of  which  the  employees 
have  charge,  according  to  custom  or  the  terms  of  their  contract;  and 
(5)  the  provision  of  such  uniform  or  special  dress  as  the  employees 
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are  required  to  wear.     The  articles  enumerated  in  (3),  (4),  and  (5) 
must  not  be  reckoned  at  a  price  greater  than  their  cost. 

3.  The  permanent  deputations  may  authorize  employers  to  deduct 
from  their  employees'  wages  charges  for  the  supply  of  lood,  clothing, 
and  fuel,  provided  that  they  are  furnished  at  cost  price.  These 
authorities  must  at  the  same  time  determine  the  other  conditions  to 
which  this  authorization  is  subject.  Where  there  is  a  council  of 
industry  and  labor  in  the  district,  these  conditions  must  be  first  sub- 
mitted to  its  considei-ation  or  that  of  a  competent  section.  This 
authorizatioa  may  always  be  revoked  where  the  privileg^e  is  al)used, 
after  the  council  of  industry  and  labor  or  its  proper  section  has  been 
heard.  When  an  authorization  has  been  refused,  or  has  been  revoked, 
an  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  Kinff  within  a  month  from  the  time  when 
the  permanent  deputation  notitiea  the  person  interested  of  its  action. 

4.  Wages  must  not  be  paid  to  workingmen  in  saloons,  drinking 
places,  stores,  shops,  or  places  attached  to  them. 

5.  Where  wages  are  not  in  excess  of  6  francs  ($0.97)  per  day  the}^ 
must  be  paid  to  the  workingmen  at  least  twice  a  month  and  at  feast  at 
intervals  not  exceeding  16  days.  In  piece  or  task  work  a  partial  or 
final  adjustment  of  wages  due  must  be  made  at  least  monthl}-. 

6.  With  the  exception  of  the  numbers  (3),  (4),  and  (5)  in  article  2, 
employers,  directors,  overseers,  foremen,  employees  of  a  public  or  pri- 
vate administration,  and  heads  or  subheads  of  enterprises  are  pronib- 
ited  from  imposing  upon  any  employees  working  under  their  orders 
any  arrangement  or  from  making  any  agreement  with  them  by  which 
emploj^ees  give  un  their  ri^ht  freely  to  dispose  of  their  wages  as  they 
see  fit.  Nevertheless,  lodgmg  and  the  use  of  a  tract  of  ground  as  pro- 
vided for  in  numbers  (1)  and  (2)  of  article  2  may  be  made  the  subject- 
matter  of  a  contract  between  the  employers,  directors,  foremen,  over- 
seers, employees  of  a  public  or  private  administration,  or  heads  or 
subheads  of  an  enterprise  and  their  employees,  provided  such  contract 
is  freely  entered  into. 

7.  Deductions  can  only  be  made  from  the  wages  of  an  employee  (1) 
on  account  of  fines  duly  provided  for  by  the  interior  shop  regulations 
posted  in  the  establishment ;  (a)  (2)  on  account  of  contributions  due  from 
the  workingman  to  the  aid  or  provident  funds;  (3)  materials  furnished 
in  accordance  with  the  conditions  authorized  by  articles  2  and  3;  (4) 
advances  of  cash  made  to  the  emplo3'ee,  but  not  in  excess  of  one-fifth 
of  the  wages.  The  purchase  price  of  a  lot  sold  to  the  emplo3'ee  for 
the  purpose  of  being  built  upon  is  considered  as  an  advance. 

8.  Except  in  the  case  of  materials  furnished  in  relation  to  the  trade 
{<yyj/i?nerce)  exercised  by  the  employee,  the  action  of  the  employer, 
director,  overseer,  foreman,  employee  of  a  public  or  private  admin- 
istration, or  head  or  subhead  of  an  enterprise  having  for  its  object  the 
payment  of  material  furnished  under  conditions  other  than  those  indi- 
ctited  in  articles  2  and  3,  will  not  be  allowable. 

9.  Until  the  contrary  is  proved,  anything  furnished  by  the  wife  or 

a  The  law  of  June  15,  1896,  concerning  shop  regulations  added  to  this  section  the 
foUoxnng  clause,  "also  under  the  head  of  indemnities  for  badly-made  work,  the 
improper  use  of  material?,  or  deterioration  of  materials,  raw  materials,  or  products." 
This  law  also  provides  that  **the  total  fines  imposed  per  day  upon  a  workingman 
must  not  exceed  one-fifth  of  his  daily  wages.  The  amount  collected  in  fines  must  be 
employed  for  the  benefit  of  the  workingmen." 
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children  of  the  employer,  director,  overseer,  foreman,  employee  of  a 
public  or  private  administration,  or  head  or  subhead  of  an  enterprise,  is 
presumed  to  be  made  by  the  emplo3'er  himself,  the  director,  overseer, 
foreman^  employee  of  a  public  or  private  administration,  or  head  or 
subhead  of  an  enterprise.  In  the  same  way,  all  material  furnished  to 
the  wife  or  children  of  an  employee  living  with  him  is  presumed  to  be 
made  to  the  employee  himself. 

10.  The  employer  who  breaks,  or  causes  any  of  his  agents  to  break, 
any  of  the  provisions  of  articles  1  to  7,  inclusive,  will  be  punished  by 
a  fine  of  from  50  to  2,000  francs  ($9.65  to  $386). 

Directors,  overseers,  foremen,  employees  of  a  public  or  private 
administration,  and  heads  or  subheads  of  industrial  enterprises  who 
commit  the  same  infractions  will  be  punished  by  the  same  fines. 
However,  if  they  have  acted  under  instructions  of  their  employer  or 
of  some  one  having  authority  over  them,  and  themselves  have  no  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  matter,  they  will  only  be  subject  to  fines  of  from 
26  to  100  francs  ($5.02  to  $19.30),  the  payment  of  which  mav  be 
enforced  against  the  employer  without  the  latter  having  any  right  of 
recourse  to  the  person  convicted. 

AH  action  in  reference  to  the  infractions  of  the  law  as  set  forth  in 
this  article  must  be  taken  within  6  months  from  the  day  upon  which 
the  infraction  took  place,  (a) 

11.  Book  I  of  the  Penal  Code,  without  excepting  chapter  7  and 
article  85,  is  applicable  to  the  infractions  above  mentioned. 

12.  The  present  law  does  not  relate  to  agricultural  workers,  nor 
domestics,  nor  in  a  general  manner  to  workingmen  lodged  and  boarded 
at  the  homes  of  their  employers.  (J) 

13.  The  present  law  will  go  into  force  December  31,  1887. 

The  foregoing  law  is  largely  self-explanatory.  It  is  only  desirable 
to  call  special  attention  to  one  feature.  In  order  that  the  prohibition 
of  the  payment  of  wages  in  other  than  money  or  as  limited  in  the  act 
might  not  work  a  positive  injury  to  the  workingmen  if  rigidly  adhered 
to  in  all  cases,  the  law  gives  to  the  permanent  deputations  of  the  pro- 
vincial councils  the  right  to  authorize  employers  to  deduct  from  the 
wages  of  their  employees  charges  for  the  supply  of  food,  clothing,  and 
fuel,  provided  these  articles  are  furnished  at  a  price  not  exceeding 
their  cost  The  provincial  councils  may  exercise  their  discretion  in 
granting  these  permissions,  and  may  impose  such  conditions  as  they  deem 
proper.  The  important  feature  to  be  here  noted  is  that  the  policy  was 
pursued  of  intrusting  this  matter  to  a  competent  board,  rather  than  of 
attempting  to  regulate  in  detail  by  law  the  circumstances  under  which 
such  permission  should   be   granted.     The  emplovees  also  have   an 

a  The  following  paragraph  was  here  insertecl  by  the  law  of  June  17,  1896: 
Notwithstanding  any  contract  to  the  contrary,  the  workingmen  shall  always  have 
the  right  to  control  the  weighing,  measuring,  or  other  operations  necessary  for  deter- 
mining the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  work  which  is  mniished  them  and  thus  far 
fixing  the  amount  of  their  wages.  Whoever  hinders  the  workingmen  in  exercising 
this  control  will  be  punished  in  accordance  with  paragraph  1  of  article  10.  All  action 
in  respect  to  this  infraction  must  be  taken  within  6  months,  in  conformity  with 
paragraph  3  of  article  10. 

^  article  of  the  law  of  June  17,  1896,  given  in  note  a,  however,  applies  to  all 
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opportunity  of  expressing  their  opinion  through  the  councils  of  indus- 
try and  labor,  as  these  bodies,  when  they  exist,  must  always  be  con- 
salted  before  definite  action  is  taken. 

ABBITBATION  TBIBTJNALS:  COUNCIIiS  OF  PRITDHOMMES. 

The  councils  of  prudhommcs,  in  Belgium,  originated  in  the  French 
kw  of  March  18, 1806,  which,  while  primarily  enacted  for  the  purpose 
of  creating  such  a  council  at  Lyons,  also  provided  that  similar  bodies 
might  be  constituted  by  decree  elsewhere.  In  pursuance  of  this  law, 
councils  were  first  created  in  Bruges  in  1809  and  in  Ghent  in  1810. 
From  this  beginning,  the  system  gradually  spread  over  the  Kingdom. 

The  law  regarding  these  councils  has  been  changed  a  number  of  times, 
notabh^  by  acts  passed  April  9, 1842,  and  February  7, 1859.  The  organ- 
ization and  work  of  the  councils  were  thoroughly  investigated  by  the 
labor  commission  of  1886.  As  the  result  of  its  reconmiendation,  a 
new  organic  law  was  passed  July  31,  1889,  which  repeals  all  former 
legislation  and  places  the  councils  upon  a  somewhat  new  basis.  This 
law,  as  slightly  modified  by  an  act  passed  November  20,  1896,  consti- 
tutes the  law  now  in  force.  The  law  of  1896  provided  that  the  King 
might  modify,  by  decree,  the  provisions  of  the  organic  law  of  1889 
concerning  the  procedure  to  be  followed  at  elections.  In  accordance 
with  this  provision  the  King,  by  a  royal  decree  dated  January  8,1897, 
replac*ed  these  provisions  by  others  contained  in  his  decree.  This 
decree  should  therefore  bo  considered  in  conjunction  with  the  laws  of 
1889  and  1896  in  stating  the  legislation  now  existing  in  reference  to 
councils  of  prudhommes.  Following  is  a  summary  of  their  legal  pro- 
visions: 

Councils  of  prudhommes  are  created  for  the  purpose  of  settling  by 
means  of  conciliation  if  possible,  and  when  this  can  not  be  done,  by 
means  of  a  judicial  decision,  disputes  that  may  arise  between  heads  of 
industrial  establishments  and  their  employees,  or  between  the  employees 
themselves,  within  the  limits  and  according  to  the  methods  provided 
by  the  present  law.  They  shall  also  have  certain  other  functions  as 
specially  conferred  upon  them  by  law. 

By  heads  of  industrial  establishments  (pliefs  cTindustrU)  are  under- 
stood manufacturers,  owners,  general  directors,  and  administrators  of 
industrial  establishments  or  of  industrial  arts;  contractors  who  employ 
their  workingmen  in  an  industrial  work;  operators,  engineers,  direc- 
tors, or  subdirectors  of  mining  work,  quarries,  and  establishments 
for  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  and  other  metals,  and  proprie- 
tors and  persons  equipping  maritime  fishmg  vessels. 

By  employees  are  meant  journeymen,  foremen,  workingmen  em- 
ployed in  the  shops  or  on  the  account  of  employers,  and  the  owners 
and  fishermen  constituting  the  crews  of  maritime  fishmg  vessels. 

A  council  of  prudhonmies  can  only  be  created  by  law-  which. fixes 
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the  boundaries  of  its  jurisdiction.  The  law  may  establish  in  the  same 
district  several  councils  relating  specially  to  certain  trades  or  indus- 
tries, or  certain  groups  of  trades  and  industries,  when  such  trades  or 
industries  are  of  suflScient  importance  to  warrant  the  creation  of  spe- 
cial councils  for  their  benefit. 

A  council  may  be  divided  into  a  number  of  special  chambers.  The 
number  of  members  and  the  composition  of  each  council  and  its  cham- 
bers will  be  determined  by  royal  decrees.  Before  action  is  taken  the 
communal  councils  of  the  district  and  the  permanent  deputation  of 
the  provincial  council  must  be  given  an  opportunity  to  express  their 
opinions. 

Councils  of  prudhommes  must  consist  of  at  least  6  members,  ex- 
clusive of  their  president  and  vice-president,  if  they  are  selected  from 
outside  the  councils.  The  chambers  of  a  council  must  be  composed  of 
not  less  than  4  members. 

Members  of  the  councils  and  the  special  chambers  must  be  elected 
half  by  the  heads  of  industrial  establishments  and  half  by  the  employ- 
ees, as  above  defined.  Not  less  than  4  alternates  {mjypleants)  must 
be  chosen  for  each  council. 

A  special  electoral  body  must  be  constituted  for  each  council,  com- 
posed of  electors  belonging  to  the  industries  over  which  the  council 
has  jurisdiction.  To  be  an  elector  one  must  be  either  a  head  of  an 
industrial  establishment  or  employee  as  above  defined,  a  citizen  of 
Bel^^ium,  at  least  25  years  of  age,  a  resident  in  the  district  of  the 
council  during  at  least  the  preceding  year,  and  must  have  followed  his 
trade  or  industry  there  during  at  least  the  preceding  4  years.  Per- 
sons, however,  who  are  not  residents  of  the  district,  but  fulfill  the 
other  conditions,  may,  upon  their  request,  be  placed  upon  the  list  of 
electors. 

The  following  persons  are  prohibited  from  being  electors:  Those 
who  have  been  deprived  of  the  right  of  suffrage  in  consequence  of  a 
criminal  conviction;  those  who  have  been  declared  bankrupt,  or  who 
have  made  over  their  property  to  another  party,  as  long  as  their  cred- 
itors are  not  fully  paid;  those  who  are  notoriously  known  as  keepers 
of  houses  of  prostitution  or  debauchery;  and  those  who  have  been 
condemned  to  punishment  for  crime  or  convicted  of  theft,  swindling, 
abuse  of  confidence,  or  attempt  against  morals.  The  prohibition  in 
the  last  case  continues  for  60  years  from  the  date  upon  which  the  per- 
son was  convicted  of  a  criminal  offense,  or  ten  years  in  case  the  offense 
was  a  petty  one  {peine  correct lonnelle). 

The  list  of  electors  remains  in  force  until  the  next  regular  revision, 
which  must  be  made  every  3  years  by  the  board  of  aldermen  {college 
des  hourgmestre  et  echevins).  These  lists  must  be  prepared  by  groups  of 
industries  and  in  alphabetical  order.  They  must  show  for  each  per- 
son his  name,  the  place  and  date  of  his  birth,  the  date  at  which  he 
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was  naturalized  or  became  a  Bel^an,  if  necessary,  and  the  trade  or 
industry  that  he  follows.  Copies  of  the  lists,  as  first  prepared,  must 
be  posted  by  the  authorities  and  sent  to  the  commissioner  of  the 
arrondissement  on  the  15th  of  February.  Any  complaints  in  respect 
to  them  must  be  addressed  to  the  board  of  aldermen  prior  to  March  1. 
This  body,  after  considering  these  complaints,  will  prepare  a  revised 
list.  Where  names  are  added  or  struck  from  the  lists,  the  reasons 
for  such  action  must  be  given  and  the  names  posted  from  March  4  to 
March  12.  Where  names  which  were  on  the  old  or  the  provisional 
lists  are  removed,  the  persons  aflfected  must  be  informed  of  such 
action,  with  the  reasons  for  it,  within  the  48  hours  following. 

Copies  of  these  lists,  together  with  all  complaints  received  and  all 
papers  by  means  of  which  the  persons  registered  have  justified  their 
rights  or  on  account  of  which  their  names  were  stricken  off,  must  be 
sent  by  the  communal  authorities  to  the  commissioner  of  the  arron- 
dissement within  24  hours  after  the  lists  are  closed,  and  this  ofiicer 
must  acknowledge  their  receipt  and  enter  the  fact  in  a  special  regis- 
ter. A  copy  of  the  list  must  also  be  retained  at  the  office  of  the  secre- 
tary of  the  commune  and  another  one  be  sent  to  the  governorr 

The  lists  will  be  printed  or  otherwise  mechanically  reproduced 
whenever  100  copies  are  applied  for.  Where  this  is  done  every  per- 
son making  application  prior  to  February  1  must  be  fui*nished  with  a 
copy.  The  price  to  be  paid  for  them  will  be  fixed  by  the  communal 
authorities  but  must  not  exceed  1  franc  ($0.19)  per  copy  where  the  list 
does  not  comprise  more  than  1,000  electors  or  1  franc  ($0.19)  addi- 
tional for  every  1,000  names  beyond  this  number. 

All  persons  have  the  right  to  inspect  or  copy  the  lists  and  other 
documents  at  the  office  of  either  the  secretary  of  the  commune  or  the 
commiasioner  of  the  arrondissement. 

An  appeal  from  the  action  of  the  communal  authorities  in  respect 
to  the  making  up  of  the  list  of  electors  may  in  all  cases  be  made  by  any 
interested  party  to  the  court  of  appeals  of  the  district.  This  action 
must  be  taken  not  later  than  March  31.  Lists  of  all  appeals  must  be 
prepared  by  the  commissioner  of  the  arrondissement  and  copies  of 
them  be  posted  in  his  office  and  sent  to  the  communal  authorities  to  be 
posted  by  them.  Any  person  enjoying  full  civil  and  political  rights  may 
within  the  10  days  following  such  posting  intervene  in  a  dispute  by 
means  of  a  request  to  the  court  of  appeals  sent  through  the  commis- 
sioner of  the  arrondissement.  This  latter  officer  may  himself  intervene 
by  virtue  of  his  office.  The  complainants  and  those  whose  registry 
is  demanded  must  file  their  written  arguments  not  later  than  April 
30,  and  the  defendants  in  the  case  of  demands  for  the  removal  of  their 
names  from  the  lista  must  file  their  answers  and  arguments  not  later 
than  May  31.  The  papers  in  the  case  must  be  open  to  the  inspection 
of  the  parties  at  any  time  during  office  hours. 
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By  July  6  all  the  papers  relating  to  the  electoral  lists,  as  well  as  the 
lists  themselves,  must  be  sent  to  the  court  of  appeals  by  the  commis- 
sioner of  the  arrondissement.  An  appeal  may  be  taken  from  the  court 
of  appeals  to  the  supreme  court,  in  which  case  the  registrar  of  the 
latter  body  must  inform  the  registrar  of  the  lower  court  of  the  action 
taken  upon  such  appeal.  Not  later  than  October  15  the  registrar  of 
the  court  of  appeals  must  send  to  the  governor  a  statement  of  the 
result  of  all  appeals.  This  officer  will  then  promulgate  by  decree 
the  final  list  oi  electoi-s  in  accordance  with  the  decisions  rendered  by 
the  courts.  These  lists  must  enter  into  operation  before  March  1 
following  the  revision. 

Any  elector  30  years  of  age  is  eligible  as  a  member  of  a  council. 
Heads  of  industrial  establishments  who  have  retired  from  business  and 
former  employees,  provided  they  fulfill  the  other  conditions  of  elect- 
ors, may  also  be  called  to  take  part  in  the  councils;  in  no  case,  how- 
ever;*  shall  such  persons  constitute  more  than  one-quarter  of  the 
membership  of  a  council.  This  proportion  applies  separately  to  the 
employer  and  the  employee  representatives.  A  person  following 
the  trade  of  innkeeper  {avhergiste)  or  liquor  dealer,  or  whose  wife 
keeps  such  an  establishment,  is,  however,  ineligible,  as  well  as  persons 
who  have  been  convicted  of  criminal  offenses  or  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment for  more  than  6  months.  Two  persons  exercising  authority  in 
the  direction  of  the  same  industrial  establishment  or  two  employees  in 
tiie  same  shop  must  not  be  elected  members  of  the  same  council,  nor  two 
persons  related  to  each  other  as  closely  as  the  second  degree. 

In  general,  elections  take  place  by  communes,  but  when  there  are 
less  than  30  electors  to  a  commune  a  number  of  contiguous  communes 
can  be  grouped  in  a  single  voting  district  by  royal  decree. 

Notice  of  all  elections,  indicating  the  number  and  occupation  of 
prudhommes  to  be  elected,  must  be  given  to  the  electors  by  means  of 
circulai-s  posted  and  sent  to  each  elector.  Where  a  second  ballot  is 
necessary  at  least  13  days  must  elapse  between  the  two  counts. 

The  employer  and  the  employee  electors  meet  in  separate  assemblies 
and  select  their  delegates. 

When  the  number  of  electors  in  a  voting  district  exceeds  4O0,  the 
governor  must  divide  them  into  sections,  so  that  not  more  that  400 
nor  less  than  30  electors  are  in  any  one  section.  This  division  into 
sections  must  be  by  industries  and  in  alphabetical  order  of  the  names 
of  the  electors.  The  first  section  will  be  c*alled  the  principal  section, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  will  have  charge  of  elections  in  all  the  districts. 

fkch  electoral  section  must  be  presided  over  by  a  member  of  the 
communal  council  of  the  place  at  which  the  election  takes  place,  as 
designated  by  the  board  of  aldermen.  These  presidents  must  appoint 
tellers  and  secretaries,  and  all  must  make  oath  to  perform  their  duties 
faithfully. 
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Candidates  must  be  nominated  at  least  15  days  before  the  date 
fixed  for  the  election  by  a  paper  filed  with  the  president  of  the  prin- 
cipal section.  To  be  valid,  nominations  must  be  signed  by  at  least  25 
electors  in  districts  having  over  1,000  electors,  and  by  at  least  10  in 
districts  having  a  smaller  number.  They  must  indicate  the  names, 
addresses,  and  occupations  of  the  persons  proposed  and  the  electors 
making  the  nominations,  be  dated,  and  state  the  special  duties  desired 
by  the  candidates. 

Candidates  must  accept  their  nomination  either  verbally  by  present^- 
ing  themselves  to  the  president  of  the  principal  section,  accompanied 
by  two  witnesses,  or  in  writing  to  that  oflicer. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  time  fixed  for  the  making  of  nominations 
the  principal  sections  of  the  employer  and  employee  electors,  respec- 
tively, must  prepare  and  post  in  all  the  communes  of  the  district  lists 
of  the  candidates  that  can  be  legally  voted  for.  If  there  is  but  one 
list  of  candidates  proposed,  the  principal  section  will  declare  the  per- 
sons there  named  to  be  duly  elected. 

Where  there  are  more  than  one  list  a  ballot  will  be  taken  by  list 
[iCTXitin  de  liste).  No  person  will  be  declared  elected  unless  he  receives 
a  majority  of  the  votes  cast.  If  all  the  members  of  the  council  are 
not  elected  on  the  first  ballot,  a  list  will  be  made  of  the  candidates  in 
each  of  the  classes  who  have  obtained  the  largest  number  of  votes, 
including,  when  possible,  twice  as  many  names  as  there  are  vacancies 
to  be  filled.  Upon  the  second  ballot  for  persons  contained  in  this  list, 
those  receiving  a  plurality  will  be  declared  elected.  In  the  case  of  a 
tie  vote  the  older  candidates  will  be  preferred. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  an  election  all  the  records,  lists,  and  ballots 
must  be  sent  to  the  governor,  and  a  copy  must  be  filed  at  the  office  of 
the  commune  where  the  council  has  its  headquarters,  so  that  it  may  be 
freely  inspected.  Protests  against  the  certification  of  the  election  of 
any  member  may  be  made  to  the  court  of  appeals  within  the  10  days 
following  the  report,  and  a  further  appeal  may  be  taken  to  the  supreme 
court.  When  an  election  is  partially  or  totally  annulled  the  proceed- 
ings which  were  declared  invalid  must  be  recommenced. 

One-half  of  the  membership  of  the  councils  of  prudhommes  and 
their  alternates  must  be  renewed  every  3  years,  an  equal  nmnber  of 
employers  and  employees  going  out  each  time.  Members  are 
reeligible. 

AVhenever  through  death  or  resignation  the  number  of  members  of 
either  category  is  reduced  by  more  than  one-half,  special  elections 
mast  be  held  to  fill  the  vacancies,  each  person  so  elected  serving  only 
during  the  unexpired  term  of  his  predecessor. 

Any  member  who  absents  himself  from  the  meetings  during  two 
consecutive  months  without  the  permission  of  the  council  or  without 
1  legitimate  reason,  or  who  ceases  to  possess  the  necessary  qualifica- 
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tions  during  his  term  of  office,  will  be  removed  from  the  comicil  by 
the  court  of  appeals  of  the  district.  Such  removal  may  be  made 
cither  at  the  instance  of  the  council  or  at  the  instance  of  any  party 
appearing  before  the  council.  When  the  removal  is  requested  by  a 
vote  of  the  council  notice  must  be  sent  to  the  member  in  question, 
who,  if  he  sees  fit,  may  contest  the  matter.  The  court  of  appeals 
must  render  its^  decision  within  8  days,  and  inform  the  president  of 
the  council  and  the  governor  of  the  province  of  its  action.  An  appeal 
may  be  taken  by  either  party  to  the  supreme  court. 

The  president  and  vice-president  of  each  council  are  appointed  by 
the  King  by  royal  decree,  the  selections  being  made  from  lists  pre- 
pared by  the  employer  and  employee  members,  respectively.  One 
name  must  be  taken  from  each  list.  The  president  and  vice-president 
need  not  be  members  of  the  council.  They  serve  for  3  years  and  are 
reeligible. 

'WTien  special  committees  are  foimed  within  a  council  they  shall 
elect  their  own  presidents  and  vice-presidents  from  among  their 
number. 

In  all  cases  of  a  tie  vote  the  president  shall  decide. 

Each  council  must  be  provided  with  a  registrar  (greffier)  appointed 
b}"  a  royal  decree  from  a  double  list  of  candidates  prepared  by  the 
council. 

The  method  of  electing  and  organizing  the  councils  having  been 
briefly  described,  attention  will  now  be  turned  to  their  functions  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  must  be  performed.  The  most  impoi'tant 
duty  of  the  council  is  to  act  as  a  labor  court  for  the  adjustment  of 
minor  disputes  between  emploj^ers  and  their  employees,  and  in  certain 
cases  between  the  employees  themselves. 

The  extent  of  the  powers  of  the  councils  is  thus  sot  forth  by  the  law: 

The  councils  of  prudhommes  have  jurisdiction  concerning  disputes 
either  among  emplo3'ees  or  between  employers  and  their  employees  of 
either  sex  regarding  any  matter  relating  to  work  done,  labor,  or  wages 
in  the  branches  of  industry  for  which  the  councils  are  created.  Their 
territorial  jurisdiction  is  fixed  by  the  locality  of  the  factory,  and  in 
the  case  of  houseworkers,  by  the  place  where  the  contract  is  made. 

Parties  to  a  dispute  may  also  at  any  time  by  common  accord  refer 
the  matter  to  a  council  of  prudhommes  for  conciliation,  even  though 
the  matter  does  not  fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  council.  In 
these  cases  the  parties  must  make  a  formal  request  in  writing  for  the 
intervention  of  the  council.  This  provision  also  applies  to  disputes 
between  heads  of  industrial  establishments. 

The  compett»Jice  of  councils  regarding  matters  within  the  scope  of 
their  powers  extends  to  all  disputes,  no  matter  what  the  amount  in 
dispute.  Where  the  claim  does  not  exceed  200  francs  ($38.60)  in  value 
their  decision  is  final.     Where  a  larger  sum  is  involved  an  appeal  may 
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be  taken  to  the  tribunal  of  commerce,  except  in  the  case  of  mines,, 
where  the  civil  courts  have  jurisdiction.  No  appeal  from  interlocu- 
tory orders  is  permitted  except  in  connection  with  an  appeal  from  tha 
final  judgment  of  the  council. 

Where  a  claim  is  opposed  by  a  counter  claim,  and  each  one  is  susceptible 
of  being  decided  finally  by  the  council,  no  appeal  can  be  taken.  When 
one  of  the  claims,  however,  can  be  appealed,  both  can  be  appealed. 

The  effort  must  always  be  made  to  settle  disputes  brought  to  the^ 
attention  of  the  councils  by  means  of  conciliation.  For  this  purpose 
each  council  must  create  within  its  body  a  board  of  conciliation  to 
consist  of  two  members,  one  an  employer  and  the  other  an  employee. 
Alternates  must  be  selected  to  act  in  the  absence  of  the  regular  mem- 
bers. The  board  will  also  be  assisted  by  the  registrar.  The  term  of 
office  of  members  is  3  months,  but  members  are  reeligible. 

All  disputes  must  first  be  brought  before  this  board.  If  the  latter 
fails  in  its  efforts  to  conciliate  the  parties  the  matter  is  then  turned 
over  to  the  full  council.  The  board  must  hold  at  least  one  meeting 
each  week.  Extra  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  president  of  the 
council,  and  the  latter  may,  if  he  deems  it  advisable,  send  the  parties 
before  two  members  other  than  those  who  compose  the  board  of 
conciliation. 

^^^len  a  dispute  is  brought  before  the  council  another  attempt  at 
conciliation  must  be  made  before  further  action  is  taken. 

The  parties  to  a  case,  either  before  the  board  of  conciliation  or  the 
counciU  are  summoned  by  the  registrar  at  least  one  day  before  the 
session,  by  means  of  a  letter  indicating  the  place,  day,  and  hour  when 
they  are  to  appear.  If  they  fail  to  appear  they  are  summoned  by  a 
constable  {huiMier), 

When  parties  are  prevented  from  attending  personally,  the  council 
may  authorize  them  to  be  represented  by  one  of  their  clerks,  superin- 
tendents, foremen,  or  by  a  workingman. 

The  sunuuons  must  indicate  the  place,  hour,  day,  month,  and  year 
of  the  appearance,  and  the  names,  occupations,  and  actual  residences 
of  the  parties,  and  must  give  a  brief  statement  of  the  object  or  motive 
of  the  complaint. 

The  summons  may  be  made  in  person  or  be  delivered  at  the  resi- 
dence of  the  defendant,  and  if  no  one  is  found  there,  it  must  be  left 
with  the  mayor  or  one  of  the  aldermen.  At  least  one  day  must  elapse 
between  the  delivery  of  the  summons  and  the  day  of  the  appearance  of 
the  party,  if  he  lives  within  a  radius  of  3  myriameters  (18.6  miles).  If 
he  lives  farther,  one  additional  day  is  allowed  for  each  3  myriame- 
ters (18.6  miles).  In  urgent  cases  the  president  may  order  the  imme- 
diate appearance  of  the  parties. 

The  president  directs  all  meetings.  The  parties  must  express  them- 
selves with  moderation,  and  the  same  order  and  respect  must  be  main- 
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tained  as  in  a  court  of  justice.  Any  infractions  in  this  respect  may  be 
punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  10  francs  ($1.93).  In  case  of  grave 
insult  or  disrespect  the  council  may  sentence  the  guilty  party  to  impris- 
onment for  not  more  than  3  days.  Persons  in  the  audience  who  cheer 
or  create  any  disturbance  must  be  expelled  by  the  president,  and  if 
they  resist  they  may  be  imprisoned  during  24  hours.  If  the  disturbance 
is  accompanied  by  acts  of  violence,  the  guilty  parties  must  be  arrested 
by  order  of  the  president  and  turned  over  to  the  proper  authorities. 

In  cases  of  urgency  the  council  or  the  board  of  conciliation  may 
order  that  such  steps  as  are  necessary  be  taken  to  prevent  the  removal 
or  destruction  of  the  object  of  the  claim.  Either  the  council  or  the 
board  of  conciliation  may  send  one  or  more  members  to  verify  allega- 
tions on  the  spot,  and  if  necessary  hear  testimony  there.  In  this  case 
the  registrar  must  accompany  the  members  and  take  the  minutes  of 
the  inquiry. 

If  the  parties  disagree  as  to  the  facts  the  council  of  prudhommes  may 
summon  witnesses  to  establish  them.  The  witnesses  must  be  sworn, 
and  state  their  names,  ages,  places  of  residence,  and  relations  to  the 
parties  to  the  cause. 

The  witnesses  must  be  heard  separately  in  the  presence  of  the  par- 
ties if  they  appear.  The  latter  must  make  any  objections  they  may 
have  to  the  witnesses  before  their  testimony  is  taken. 

Witnesses  must  not  be  interrupted  while  they  are  testifying,  but  at 
the  close  of  their  testimony  they  may  be  cross-questioned  by  the  par- 
ties through  the  president. 

In  cases  which  may  be  appealed,  the  registrar  must  take  down  the 
testimony  in  writing,  and  the  written  testimony  must  then  be  read  to 
the  witness  and  be  signed  by  him,  the  president,  and  the  registrar. 
Judgment  must  then  be  rendered  either  immediately,  or,  at  the  latest, 
at  the  next  session. 

In  cases  where  final  judgment  may  be  rendered  the  testimony  is  not 
put  in  writing,  but  the  name,  age,  residence,  etc.,  of  witnesses  and 
the  results  of  their  testimony  must  be  announced  in  the  sentence. 

Members  of  the  council  may  be  excluded  from  service  if  they  have 
a  personal  interest  in  the  case;  if  they  are  related  to  the  parties;  if  there 
have  been  criminal  proceedings  between  them  and  any  of  the  parties  or 
their  relations;  if  a  civil  case  is  pending  between  them  and  either  of 
the  parties;  if  they  have  given  any  written  advice  in  the  case,  or  if  they 
are  either  employers  or  employees  of  either  of  the  parties  to  the  case. 

Persons  desiring  to  exclude  members  of  the  council  from  service 
must  hand  to  the  registrar  a  formal  declaration  setting  forth  their 
reasons.  The  member  objected  to  must  within  the  next  2  days  attach 
to  this  declaration  his  written  answer  acquiescing  in  or  contesting  his 
disqualification.  When  the  member  contests  his  exclusion,  or  fails  to 
answer,  the  matter  must  be  referred  to  the  state's  attorney  for  the 
district,  who  must  render  his  decision  within  8  dayg^tizedby^^OOQlC 
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If  on  the  day  appointed  in  the  summons  one  of  the  parties  does  not 
appear,  judgment  must  be  rendered  by  default,  but  the  party  against 
whom  judgment  was  rendered  may,  upon  giving  formal  notice  of  his 
obj<?ction  within  8  days,  have  an  opportunity  to  show  cause  why  the 
judgment  should  not  stand.  If  judgment  by  default  is  taken  upon  a 
set'ond  hearing,  no  further  action  can  be  taken  by  the  person  against 
whom  the  judgment  is  rendered. 

The  provisional  execution  of  judgment  may  be  ordered  with  or 
without  security  up  to  200  francs  ($38.60).  Over  200  francs  ($38.60), 
judgment  can  not  be  executed  unless  security  is  given. 

All  sentences  must  be  entered  upon  the  record,  and  must  be  signed 
by  the  registrar  and  by  the  president.  This  entry  must  contain  the 
names  of  the  members,  the  names,  occupations,  and  residences  of  the 
parties,  as  well  as  a  sununary  of  the  complaint,  the  defense,  the  judg- 
ment^ and  the  reasons  therefor. 

The  party  losing  a  case  must  be  formally  notified  of  the  judgment 
pronounced  by  the  council,  and  the  judgment  may  be  executed  within 
24  hours.    ' 

Appeals  may  be  taken  on  questions  of  jurisdiction,  or  on  matters 
over  which,  as  above  described,  the  councils  decide  only  as  courts  of 
first  resort.  If  the  council  declares  itself  competent,  the  appeal  can 
not  l)e  taken  until  after  final  judgment  has  been  rendered. 

Costs  are  assessed  against  the  defeated  party. 

The  councils  must  hold  at  least  two  regular  meetings  each  month, 
and  special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  president  whenever  the  cir- 
cumstances are  such  as  to  render  this  action  desirable.  No  session 
shall  take  place  unless  there  is  an  equal  number,  not  less  than  2,  of 
employer  and  employee  members  present.  When  the  president  and 
vice-president  are  selected  from  outside  the  membership  of  the  coun- 
cil they  are  not  t^en  into  account  in  this  connection.  Either  the 
president  or  vice-president  must  be  present  at  all  meetings. 

Whenever  the  number  of  employer  and  employee  members  is  not 
the  same,  the  council  must  designate  a  sufficient  number  of  the  more 
numerous  class  to  retire  in  order  that  an  equality  may  l>e  estab- 
lished. In  case  of  any  disagreement  the  3'oungest  members  are 
excluded. 

If  at  the  time  designated  for  a  meeting  to  consider  any  matter  a 
sufficient  number  of  members  are  not  present,  the  meeting  must  be 
adjourned  to  another  day.  The  registrar  of  the  council  must  then 
siunmon  the  members  to  a  new  meeting  by  means  of  a  notice  in  writ- 
ing sent  to  their  address  at  least  3  days  before  the  meeting.  In  this 
notice  attention  must  be  called  to  the  impossibility  of  holding  a  meet- 
ing owing  to  the  lack  of  sufficient  members,  and  to  the  provisions  of 
the  law  in  reference  to  delinquents  in  such  cases. 

If  the  same  condition  of  affairs  exists  at  the  second  meeting,  the 
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council  must  prepare  a  report  showing  this  fact  and  send  it  to  the 
state's  attorney  {procureur  general).  The  absent  members  will  then  be 
summoned  before  the  court  of  appeals  to  explain  their  failure  to 
attend  the  meetings.  When  a  sufficient  reason  for  their  neglect  is  not 
given,  they  may  be  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  from  26  to  200  francs 
($5.02  to  $38.00),  or  to  imprisonment  from  3  to  8  days,  or  both.  Mem- 
bers thus  punished  will  be  considered  as  removed  from  the  council. 

After  the  council  has  failed  the  second  time  to  secure  the  attendance 
of  members  for  the  hearing  of  any  dispute,  either  of  the  parties  may 
then  take  the  matter  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  from  whose  action 
an  appeal  may  be  taken  to  the  commercial  or  civil  courts,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  case,  and  where  the  matter  in  dispute  exceeds  200 
francs  ($38.60)  in  value. 

The  councils  of  prudhommes,  in  addition  to  their  function  of  adjust- 
ing civil  disputes  in  relation  to  labor  as  above  described,  have  certain 
functions  in  the  nature  of  police  powers.  Without  interfering  with 
the  power  of  the  ordinary  tribunals,  to  prosecute  such  offenses,  the 
councils  may,  by  way  of  discipline,  suppress  acts  of  bad  faith,  grave 
neglect,  or  other  acts  tending  to  disturb  the  order  and  discipline  of 
workshops.  For  this  purpose  fines  not  to  exceed  25  francs  ($4.83) 
may  be  imposed.  An  appeal  from  this  sentence  may  be  taken  to  the 
lower  civil  court  of  the  arrondissement.  To  take  advantage  of  this 
right  a  formal  declaration  of  appeal  must  be  made  within  8  days  from 
the  imposition  of  the  fine. 

Finally,  these  bodies  may  be  called  upon  by  the  King  to  serve  in  an 
administrative  capacity  as  advisory  boards  to  give  their  opinions  con- 
cerning any  questions  relating  to  labor  or  industry  that  may  be  placed 
before  them. 

The  members  of  the  council  are  allowed  a  per  diem  while  in  attend- 
ance upon  council  meetings,  the  amount  of  which  will  be  determined 
in  each  province  by  the  permanent  deputation  of  the  provincial  coun- 
cil, according  to  the  average  value  of  a  day's  labor.  Travel  pay  is 
allowed  the  members  if  they  live  more  than  5  kilometers  (3.1  miles) 
from  the  seat  of  the  council,  the  rate  being  determined  by  royal 
decree. 

The  registrar  receives  an  annual  salary  from  the  State  as  fixed  by 
the  decree  instituting  the  council.  He  must  pay  all  expenses  for 
paper,  records,  and  writing  material  and  miscellaneous  minor  office 
expenses.  A  royal  decree  determines  the  rights  and  emoluments  of 
the  registrar,  the  salaries  and  allowances  of  constables  {huissiers)^  as 
well  as  fees  allowed  experts  who  testify  at  hearings.  No  charges  can 
be  made  by  registrars  or  constables  other  than  those  prescribed,  under 
penalty  of  criminal  prosecution. 

The  expenses  of  the  councils  are  paid  by  the  conununes  within  the 
iurisdiction  of  each  council  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  working 
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people  employed  in  each  commune,  the  apportionment  being  made  by 
the  permanent  deputation  of  the  provincial  council.  The  rooms  neces- 
sary for  holding  the  meetings  of  the  councils,  as  well  as  the  places  of 
confinement  of  persons  under  arrest,  must  be  furnished  by  the  com- 
munes where  the  councils  have  their  sessions. 

COTJNCIIiS  OF  INDX7STBT  AND  LABOR. 

The  Belgian  councils  of  industry  and  labor  are  unique  institutions, 
and  as  such  deserve  careful  attention.  To  a  certain  extent  they  serve 
the  same  purpose  as  the  guild  organizations  of  Germany  and  Austria 
in  respect  to  the  handicraft  trades.  As  M.  Morisseaux,  the  director 
of  the  Belgian  labor  bureau,  expresses  it,  ''each  council  of  industry 
and  labor  is  in  reality  a  small  industrial  parliament  which  occupies 
itself  with  the  common  interests  of  employers  and  employees,  accord- 
ing to  a  programme  traced  in  advance  by  the  governmental  authority. 
They  are  consultation  bodies  which  sometimes  act  as  conciliation  com- 
mittees." 

The  origin  of  these  councils  is  found  in  propositions  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  into  execution  the  recommendations  of  the  labor  commission 
for  the  organization  of  a  S3^stem  of  tribunals  for  the  arbitration  or  con- 
ciliation of  industrial  disputes.  The  measure  proposed  by  the  labor 
commission  had  in  view  simply  the  adjustment  of  labor  difficulties. 
During  its  course  through  Parliament,  however,  the  scope  of  this  bill 
was  very  materially  widened,  so  that  in  the  law  enacted  the  proposed 
councils  of  labor,  instead  of  being  intrusted  simply  with  the  settlement 
of  labor  disputes,  were  given  other  important  duties  concerning  labor 
matters.  They  were,  in  fact,  made  bodies,  consisting  of  duly  elected 
representatives  of  both  employers  and  employees,  for  fixing  within 
certain  limits  the  conditions  of  labor. 

The  law  creating  these  councils  was  pa.sscd  August  16,  1887.  Fol- 
lowing is  a  summary  statement  of  its  provisions: 

There  shall  be  created  in  every  locality  in  which  its  utility  is  demon- 
strated a  council  of  industry  and  Itibor.  This  council  shall  have  as  its 
mission  the  consideration  of  the  mutual  interests  of  heads  of  indus- 
trial establishments  and  employees,  in  order  to  prevent  and,  if  required, 
adjust  disputes  that  ma}'  arise  between  these  two  classes.  A  council 
may  divide  itself  into  as  many  sections  as  there  are  distinct  classes  of 
industries  in  its  district,  care  being  taken  to  unite  in  each  those  per- 
sons most  competent  to  judge  concerning  matters  pertaining  to  the 
industry  to  which  it  relates. 

Councib  shall  be  created  by  royal  decree,  either  upon  the  direct  ini- 
tiative of  the  King  or  upon  the  request  of  the  communal  council  or  of 
the  employers  and  employees  who  are  interested.  The  decree  shall  in 
each  case  fix  the  boundaries,  the  industries  to  which  the  council  relates, 
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and  the  number  and  nature  of  the  sections.  Each  section  shall  be  com- 
posed of  an  equal  nimiber  of  employers  and  employees,  as  these  classes 
are  defined  by  the  organic  law  of  the  councils  of  prudhommes.  These 
definitions  are  as  follows:  By  heads  of  industrial  establishments  {chef^ 
cT InditAt'n^)  are  understood  manufacturers,  owners,  general  directors, 
and  administrators  of  industrial  establishments  or  of  industrial  arts; 
contractors  who  employ  their  workingmen  in  an  industrial  work;  opera- 
tors, engineers,  directors,  or  subdirectors  of  mining  work,  quarries,  and 
establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  and  other  metals, 
and  proprietors  and  persons  equipping  maritime  fishing  vessels.  By 
employees  are  meant  journeymen,  foremen,  workingmen  employed  in 
the  shops  or  on  the  account  of  employers,  and  the  owners  and  fishermen 
constituting  the  crews  of  maritime  fishing  vessels. 

The  number  of  members  in  each  section  shall  be  fixed  by  the  decree 
creating  the  council,  but  must  not  be  less  than  6  nor  more  than  12. 

The  manner  in  which  the  members  of  the  councils  are  selected  is 
only  determined  in  a  general  way  by  the  law.  The  details  were  first 
fixed  by  a  royal  decree  issued  August  15,  1889,  which  was  replaced  by 
a  royal  decree  dated  March  10,  1893,  the  latter  being  subsequently 
modified  in  minor  particulars  by  decrees  dated  March  26,  1897,  and 
April  11,  1897. 

As  regards  the  election  of  the  workingmen  representatives,  the  law 
simply  provides  that  the  workingmen  shall  choose  from  among  their 
number  delegates  and  alternates  to  represent  them  in  the  sections 
according  to  the  manner  and  conditions  fixed  by  the  law  concerning 
councils  of  prudhommes.  The  order  of  '1893  gives  these  conditions 
and  methods  in  great  detail.  In  order  to  be  an  elector  the  person 
must  be  a  workingman  as  above  defined,  a  citizen  of  Belgium,  at  least 
25  years  of  age,  and  must  have  been  actively  employed  during  at 
least  the  preceding  4  years  in  the  district  of  the  coimcil  in  one  of  the 
industries  or  trades  to  which  that  body  relates. 

A  separate  electoral  body  shall  be  constituted  for  each  of  the  sections 
of  a  council,  which  shall  be  composed  of  electors  belonging  to  the 
industry  or  trade  to  which  the  section  relates. 

The  communal  authorities  must  prepare  alphabetical  lists  of  electors 
for  each  electoral  body  separately.  These  lists  must  show  for  each 
person  his  name,  the  place  and  date  of  his  birth,  the  date  at  which  he 
was  naturalized  or  became  a  Belgian,  if  necessary,  and  the  trade  or 
industry  that  he  follows.  Electors  appear  upon  these  lists  according 
to  their  place  of  work,  without  regard  to  where  they  may  reside. 

Copies  of  these  lists  must  be  posted  by  the  authorities,  and  also  sent 
to  the  permanent  deputations  of  the  provincial  councils.  All  disputes 
regarding  these  lists  must  be  addressed  to  the  permanent  deputation 
within  10  days  from  the  date  of  their  posting,  and  this  body  shall 
decide  the  matter.     The  revised  list  must  be  prepared  within  42  day^ 
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from  the  posting  of  the  original  list  These  definite  lists  shall  be 
deposited  at  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  commune  in  which  the 
cooncil  has  its  headquarters,  and  copies  of  them  shall  be  sent  to  the 
secretaries  of  the  other  communes.  The  lists  thus  prepared  shall 
remain  in  force  until  the  next  regular  triennial  revision. 

To  be  eligible  as  a  member  of  a  council,  the  workingman  must  l^e 
an  elector  and  not  less  than  30  years  of  age.  The  following  persons 
are,  however,  ineligible  both  as  electors  and  members:  Those  who 
have  been  deprived  of  the  right  of  suffrage  in  consequence  of  a  criminal 
conviction;  those  who  have  been  declared  bankrupt,  or  who  have 
made  over  their  property  to  another  party  as  long  as  their  creditors 
are  not  fully  paid;  those  who  are  notoriously  known  as  keepers  of 
houses  of  prostitution  or  debauchery,  and  those  who  have  been  con- 
demned to  a  criminal  punishment  or  convicted  of  theft,  swindling, 
abuse  of  confidence,  or  attempt  against  morals. 

The  communal  authorities  must  give  at  least  10  days'  notice  of  the 
holding  of  an  election  to  the  electors  in  their  district  in  conformity 
with  the  instructions  of  the  permanent  deputation  of  the  provincial 
council.  This  notice  shall  be  given  by  means  of  notices  posted  and 
circulars  sent  to  the  electors. 

An  electoral  college  may,  if  necessary,  be  divided  into  as  many  sec- 
tions as  there  are  delegates  to  be  elected.  In  such  case  the  division 
shall  be  made  according  to  the  alphabetical  list  of  electors.  No  section 
shall  embrace  more  than  400  electors;  not  more  than  5  sections  shall 
meet  in  the  same  building,  and  each  section  shall  have  its  own  meeting 
place;  one  of  the  sections  shall  be  designated  as  the  chief  section  by 
the  board  of  aldermen.  Each  of  the  sections  shall  be  presided  over  by 
a  member  of  the  communal  council  of  a  commune  included  in  the  dis- 
trict as  designated  by  the  board  of  aldermen;  or,  if  necessary,  other 
persons  may  be  designated  for  this  service.  The  president  of  the 
principal  section  shall  designate  the  tellers  for  all  the  sections,  and  the 
secretaries.  The  presidents,  secretaries,  and  tellers  must  all  make 
oath  to  perform  their  duties  honestly  and  properly. 

Candidates  must  be  proposed  at  least  5  days  prior  to  the  election. 
Their  nomination  must  be  signed  by  not  less  than  10  electors  in  districts 
which  embrace  more  than  200  electors,  and  by  4  electors  in  other 
districts.  An  alphabetical  list  of  candidates  shall  be  prepared.  The 
latter  must  signify  their  acceptance  of  the  nomination.  A  list  of  these 
shall  be  immediately  posted.  If  only  one  list  of  candidates  is  proposed, 
these  persons  shall  be  declared  to  be  duly  elected,  otherwise  the  prin- 
cipal section  shall  prepare  and  print  the  ballots,  and  the  use  of  any 
other  is  prohibited. 

Voting  shall  take  place  by  list  {scrutin  de  liste).  No  one  shall  be 
declared  elected  on  the  first  ballot  unless  he  receives  two-thirds  of  the 
number  of  votes  cast.     If  a  sufficient  number  are  not  elected  upon  this 
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ballot,  a  list  shall  be  prepared  of  those  candidates  receiving  the  most 
votes.  This  list  must,  if  possible,  contain  twice  as  many  names  as 
there  are  vacancies  to  be  filled.  Those  persons  receiving  a  plurality 
of  the  votes  cast  at  the  second  ballot  shall  be  declared  elected.  In  case 
of  a  tie  vote  the  eldest  shall  be  preferred. 

A  report  of  all  elections  must  be  prepared  and  sent  to  the  permanent 
deputation  of  the  provincial  council  within  the  3  days  following  the 
voting.  A  copy  must  also  be  deposited  at  the  secretary's  office  of  the 
commune  in  which  the  headquarters  of  the  council  is  situated,  so  that 
any  person  interested  can  inspect  it. 

Any  complaint  concerning  an  election  must  be  formulated  within 
8  days  after  the  filing  of  this  report  and  transmitted  in  writing  to 
the  provincial  council  or  mayor  of  the  commune  in  which  the  head- 
quarters of  the  council  is  situated.  These  complaints  shall  be  trans- 
mitted within  3  days  to  the  permanent  deputation  of  the  provincial 
council.  The  latter  body  must  render  its  decision  within  the  following 
month.  The  governor  may  within  the  following  8  days  appeal  the 
matter  to  the  King,  who  must  render  a  final  decision  within  the  ensuing 
month.  ' 

If  there  is  in  the  district  of  any  council  a  larger  number  of  employ- 
ers than  is  required  as  employer  representatives  on  the  council,  the 
employers  must  proceed  to  an  election  of  representatives  in  the  same 
manner  as  is  provided  for  the  selection  of  workingmen  representatives. 
If  the  number  of  employers  in  the  district  is  insufficient,  employers  in 
similar  industries  taken  from  the  neighboring  districts  will  be  desig- 
nated by  the  permanent  deputations.  Alternates  must  in  all  cases  be 
named. 

The  membership  of  councils  must  be  renewed  every  3  years.  The 
term  of  service  of  both  employer  and  workingmen  representatives  is 
3  years  but  members  are  eligible  for  reelection.  In  case  of  the  death 
or  resignation  of  a  member  or  his  departure  from  the  district  or  aban- 
donment of  the  industry  which  was  followed  by  him  at  the  time  of  his 
election,  an  alternate  shall  be  required  to  serve  in  his  stead.  The  selec- 
tion of  these  alternates  for  this  duty  shall  be  according  to  the  number 
of  votes  they  received  when  they  were  elected.  If  a  delegate  fails  on 
three  occasions  to  answer  a  summons  he  shaill  be  considered  as  having 
resigned. 

All  sections  must  unite  at  least  once  a  year  on  the  day  and  at  the 
place  indicated  by  the  order  of  the  permanent  deputation  of  the  pro- 
vincial council.  The  sections  may  also  be  convoked  in  extraordinary 
session  by  the  permanent  deputation  upon  the  request  of  either  the 
employers  or  employees. 

Each  section  shall  choose  from  among  its  members  a  president  and  a 
secretary.  When  a  president  is  not  elected  by  a  majority  vote,  or 
when  elected  is  absent  for  any  reason,  the  section  shall  be  pr^ided 
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over  by  the  eldest  member  present.  Under  similar  circumstances  the 
youngest  member  shall  perform  the  duties  of  secretary. 

The  purpose  of  these  councils,  as  has  been  indicated,  is  twofold,  viz, 
serving  as  committees  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  in  labor  disputes, 
and  furnishing  a  means  by  which  both  employers  and  employees  may 
give  their  opinions  concerning  proposed  measures  affecting  industry 
and  labor.  Their  duties,  as  respects  the  adjustment  of  labor  difficulties, 
are  set  forth  in  the  following  brief  paragraph:  '^  When  the  circum- 
stances seem  to  require  it,  the  governor  of  the  province,  the  mayor  of 
the  commune,  or  the  president,  shall,  upon  the  request  of  the  employers 
or  employees,  convoke  the  section  relating  to  an  industry  in  which  a 
conflict  seems  imminent.  This  section  shall  use  its  efforts  to  terminate 
the  difficulty.  If  an  agreement  can  not  be  reached,  a  summary  report 
of  the  proceedings  must  be  published."  No  attempt,  it  will  be 
observed,  was  made  by  the  law  to  determine  the  methods  to  be  pur- 
sued in  attempting  the  settlement  of  disputes.  The  councils  also  have 
no  power  to  enforce  their  decisions.  The  only  coercion  that  they  can 
exert  is  such  as  may  result  from  the  publicity  given  to  their  action. 
The  main  difference  between  these  councils  acting  as  conciliation  com- 
mittees and  the  councils  of  prudhommes  is  that  the  latter  consider 
questions  arising  from  a  violation  of  contracts,  and  their  action  must 
be  based  upon  such  agreements,  while  the  former  deal  with  questions 
in  which  no  contract  is  presumed,  the  object  in  view  being  rather  to 
bring  about  the  formation  of  new  contracts  on  the  best  possible  terms. 
Also,  the  decisions  of  the  councils  of  prudhommes  are  binding, 
whereas,  as  has  been  stated,  the  opinions  of  the  councils  of  industry 
and  labor  may  be  accepted  or  not,  as  the  parties  elect. 

Turning  now  to  the  advisory  functions  of  the^e  bodies,  the  law  pro- 
vides that  "'  the  King  may  call  together  the  council  of  any  district  in  full 
assembly  in  order  that  it  may  give  its  advice  concerning  questions  or 
proposals  of  general  interest  relative  to  industry  or  labor  which  he 
considers  it  desirable  to  submit  to  it.  The  King  may  also  assemble  a 
number  of  sections  belonging  to  the  same  or  different  localities.  Such 
an  assembly  shall  elect  its  own  president  and  secretary.  Where  such 
officers  are  not  elected  by  a  majority  vote,  or  when  elected  are  absent 
for  any  reason,  the  positions  shall  be  filled  by  the  eldest  and  youngest 
member  present,  respectively." 

The  Government  exercises  an  effective  control  over  the  proceedings 
of  the  councils.  The  royal  decree  convoking  a  full  assembl}'  and  the 
orders  of  the  governor  or  permanent  deputations  convoking  a  section 
determine  the  order  of  business  and  fix  the  duration  of  the  session, 
and  no  subject  foreign  to  the  business  of  the  day  can  be  considered. 
The  Govenmient  may  also  appoint  a  conmiissioner  to  assist  at  the  full 
meetings,  to  make  such  communications  as  it  desires,  and  to  take  part 
in  the  debates  concerning  the  questions  or  measures  proposed. 
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When  the  employer  members  and  the  workingmen  members  are  not 
equal  in  number,  the  youngest  members  of  the  more  numerous  class 
shall  have  only  a  consultative  voice  in  the  proceedings.  The  meetings 
shall  take  place  with  closed  doors,  but  the  council  or  section  can  decide 
whether  or  not  the  report  of  its  proceedings  shall  be  made  public. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  communes  in  which  the  meetings  are  held  to 
furnish  the  necessary  quarters.  A  daily  indemnity,  the  amount  of 
which  shall  be  fixed  by  the  permanent  deputation  and  carried  on  the 
provincial  budget,  shall  be  paid  to  members  during  their  attendance 
upon  the  meetings. 

The  foregoing  law,  the  chief  provisions  of  which  have  been  given, 
provided  that  councils  should  be  created  upon  the  request  of  the  com- 
munal councils,  or  of  employers  and  employees,  or  upon  the  direct 
initiative  of  the  King.  It  was  hoped  that  the  local  authorities  and 
persons  interested  would  move  in  the  matter.  The  Government, 
therefore,  waited  2  years  after  the  promulgation  of  the  law  for  such 
action.  These  bodies  failing  to  take  the  initiative,  the  central  govern- 
ment, after  inviting  the  communal  councils  to  give  their  advice  on  the 
subject,  created  17  councils  in  various  industries  during  the  month  of 
Deceml>er,  1889.    Other  councils  have  been  Created  in  subsequent  years. 

The  function  of  these  councils  as  boards  of  conciliation  or  arbitra- 
tion has  been  exercised  to  a  limited  extent  only.  Their  importance 
as  consultative  chambers  regarding  industrial  and  labor  matters  has, 
however,  steadily  increased.  The  councils  have  not  only  been  fre- 
quently summoned  to  give  their  opinion  concerning  proposed  legisla- 
tion, but,  as  has  elsewhere  been  noted,  they  are  given  important  powers 
in  respect  to  the  execution  of  the  law  of  December  22,  1889,  concern- 
ing the  employment  of  women  and  children;  the  law  of  July  2,  1899, 
concerning  the  protection  of  the  health  and  lives  of  industrial  employ- 
ees, and  the  law  of  August  16,  1887,  concerning  the  payment  of  wages 
of  workingmen.  The  effect  of  these  provisions  is  that  the  working- 
men,  through  these  councils,  can  exercise  an  important  influence  in 
determining  the  conditions  under  which  they  shall  labor  and  in  the 
framing  of  new  legislation. 

To  complete  the  organization  of  the  councils  of  industry  and  labor, 
a  higher  council  of  labor  (conseil  miperieur  du  tnwait)  was  created  by 
the  King  by  a  royal  decree  issued  April  7,  1892.  The  object  of  this 
council,  as  stated  by  the  minister  of  agriculture,  industry,  and  public 
works  in  his  report  to  the  King,  is  ''to  give  to  the  councils  of  indus- 
try and  labor  a  center  of  action  by  creating  a  permanent  body  chargtKi 
with  the  prei)aration  of  questions  to  be  submitted  to  the  various  coun- 
cils of  industry  and  labor  and  to  present  to  the  Government  general 
projx>sitions  summing  up  their  conclusions."  The  local  councils  thus 
serve  as  iKxiies   through  which   the  employers  and  employees   can 
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express  their  opinions  concerning  matters  relating  to  labor,  while  the 
higher  council  formulates  the  questions  to  be  submitted  to  them,  takes 
account  of  their  action,  and  drafts  the  bills  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Parliament,  or  recommends  other  lines  of  action. 

This  body  has  played  an  important  part  in  the  framing  of  recent 
labor  legislation.  It  is  attached  to,  the  ministry  of  industry  and  labor, 
and  is  composed  of  48  members,  16  of  whom  are  employers,  16  are  work- 
ingmen,  and  16  are  persons  who  have  a  special  knowledge  of  economic 
and  labor  matters.  The  council  draws  up  rules  for  its  own  management. 
It  is  governed  by  a  president,  3  vice-presidents,  and  a  secretary.  It 
may  form  subsections  for  particular  purposes.  The  president,  senior 
vice-president,  and  secretary  must  be  members  of  each  such  subsection. 
All  questions  are  decided  by  a  majority  vote.  No  resolution  can  be 
passed  unless  half  the  members  are  present.  Each  member  receives  6 
francs  ($1.16)  for  every  meeting  he  attends.  The  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings is  published  by  the  minister  of  industry  and  labor. 

STKTTTRS. 

Workingraen,as  has  been  shown,  have  the  full  right  to  form  associa- 
tions having  in  view  the  betterment  of  their  condition.  This  right 
includes  that  of  forming  temporary  coalitions  for  the  purpose  of 
enforcing  their  demands;  in  other  words,  of  engaging  in  strikes. 
While  a  workingman  can  not  be  punished  for  the  mere  act  of  engag- 
ing in  a  strike,  abuses  of  this  privilege  are  punishable.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  making  the  law  in  relation  to  this  point  more  definite  a 
special  act  was  passed  May  30, 1892.  A  translation  of  this  law,  which 
is  very  brief,  follows: 

Any  person  who,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the  raising  8r  low 
ering  of  wages  or  of  making  an  attack  upon  the  free  exercise  of 
industrial  work  or  labor,  commits  acts  of  violence,  offers  injuries  or 
threats,  imposes  fines,  prohibitions,  interdictions,  or  proscriptions  of 
any  kind«  either  against  those  who  work  or  those  who  furnish  others 
with  employment,  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  of  from  one 
month  to  two  years  and  a  fine  of  from  50  to  1,000  francs  ($9.65  to  $193), 
or  one  of  these  penalties  only. 

The  same  penalty  shall  be  imposed  upon  those  who  make  an  attack 
upon  the  liberty  of  employers  {iiuutresS  or  workingmen,  either  by 
congregating  near  establishments  in  whicn  work  is  being  carried  on  or 
near  the  dwelling  places  of  those  who  direct  the  work,  or  by  perpe- 
trating acts  of  intimidation  toward  workingmen  who  are  ^oing  to  or 
returning  from  work,  or  by  causing  explosions  near  establishments  in 
which  work  is  being  carried  on  or  m  localities  inhabited  by  working- 
men,  or  by  destrojrmg  the  fences  {clotures)  of  establishments  in  whica 
work  is  being  carried  on  or  houses  or  lands  occupied  by  workingmen, 
or  by  destroying  or  rendering  unfit  for  the  use  for  which  they  are 
intended  tools,  instruments,  apparatus,  or  engines  of  labor  or  industry. 
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BUREAU  OF  LABOR. 

Provision  was  first  made  for  the  creation  of  a  special  service  for  the 
collection  of  statistics  in  relation  to  labor  by  the  royal  decree  of  Novem- 
ber 12,  1894.  This  decree  provided  for  the  creation  of  a  bureau  under 
the  ministry  of  agriculture,  industry,  labor,  and  public  works,  to  be 
known  as  the  Office  du  Travail.  The  duties  of  this  bureau  were  specified 
in  considerable  detail,  but  in  general  cover  the  same  ground  as  those 
of  the  French,  English,  and  American  labor  bureaus.  The  bureau 
was  directed  to  publish  the  results  of  its  inquiries  in  special  reports, 
and  also  to  publish  a  monthly  review  giving  information  concerning 
labor  conditions,  nonemployment,  strikes  and  lockouts,  arbitrations, 
prices,  and  a  large  number  of  other  subjects. 

In  1895  a  separate  department  of  industry  and  labor  was  created  by 
the  royal  decree  of  April  12  of  that  \"ear,  and  the  Office  du  Travail 
made  a  bureau  of  that  department.  In  addition  to  special  reports  this 
bureau  publishes  a  monthly  review  (Revue  du  Travail),  begun  January, 
1896;  an  annual  compendium  of  labor  laws,  domestic  and  foreign, 
begun  in  1897,  and  the  annual  reports  of  the  inspectors  of  factories. 

SWITZERLAND,  {a) 

In  examining  the  industrial  legislation  of  Switzerland  one  has  to 
deal  with  a  situation  similar  in  many  respects  to  that  presented  when 
a  like  study  is  attempted  for  the  United  States.  Each  of  the  Can- 
tons {b)  constituting  the  Helvetian  Confederation,  like  our  own  States, 
has  the  general  power  of  regulating  its  domestic  affairs.  — Article  3  of 
the  Federal  constitution  reads:  ''  The  Cantons  are  sovereign  so  far  as 
their  sovereignty  is  not  restricted  by  the  Federal  constitution,  and  as 
such  they  may  exercise  all  rights  which  are  not  delegated  to  the  Fed- 
eral powers."  For  this  reason,  and  because  of  the  difficulty  of  secur- 
ing thu'  necessary  official  documents  resulting  from   this  fact,  the 

a  In  the  summary  of  the  laws  of  Switzerland  here  given  use  has  been  made  of 
copies  of  lawB  and  reports  kindly  furnished  by  the  Federal  department  of  industry 
of  Switzerland,  and  the  following  works: 

Royal  Commission  on  Lalxjr,  Great  Britain.    Foreign  Reports:  Switzerland,  1893. 

Annuaire  de  la  legislation  du  travail.  1"  ann^e,  1897;  2*  ann^e,  1898.  Office  du 
Travail,  Belgique,  1898  and  1899. 

Publications  of  the  French  Labor  Bureau,  notably  the  report,  Hygitine  et  8<5curite 
des  travailleurs  dans  les  ateliers  industriels,  1895. 

Conrad's  Handworterbuch  der  Staatswiseenschaften,  and  the  two  supplemental 
volumes  published  in  1895  and  1897. 

Les  lois  protectrices  du  tra\^il  en  Suisse,  par  H.  Wegmann.  A  report  made  to  the 
Congr^  International  de  Legislation  du  Travail,  d  Bruxelles,  1897. 

Notes  de  Suisse:  Les  lois  protectrices  du  travail,  par  £mile  Waxweiler.  Revue  de 
rUnivereite  de  Bruxelles,  juillet-septembre,  1896. 

Social  Switzerland,  by  William  H.  Dawson.    London,  1897. 

b  Zurich,  Bern,  Lucerne,  Uri,  Schwytz,  Unterwalden  (Upper  and  Lower) ,  Glarus, 
Zug,  Freyburg,  Soleure,  Basel  (Town  and  Land) ,  Schaffhausen,  Appenzell,  Saint  Gall, 
Orisons,  Aargau,  Thurgau,  Ticiuo,  Vaud,  Valais,  Neufchdtel,  and  Geneva. 
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present  account  of  labor  laws  in  Switzerland  is  not  as  complete  on  all 
points  as  that  of  the  laws  of  the  other  countries  whose  legislation  haa 
been,  passed  in  review.  Fortunately,  however,  it  is  possible  to  give  a 
fairly  comprehensive  account  of  those  branches  of  labor  legislation 
that  are  of  the  most  importance,  viz,  protective  labor  laws,  or  those 
relating  to  the  employment  of  women  and  children,  the  protection  of 
the  health  and  lives  of  employees,  inspection  of  factories,  payment  of 
wages,  Sunday  and  night  work,  apprenticeship,  and  arbitration  tri- 
bunals. 

The  movement  for  the  freeing  of  industry  and  labor  from  the  restric- 
tions and  privileges  that  characterized  the  guild  system  of  the  eighteenth 
century  has  followed  a  somewhat  diflferent  course  in  the  diflferent 
Cantons.  French  Switzerland  profited  by  the  abolition  of  guild  privi- 
leges and  monopolies  decreed  by  France  in  1791.  In  the  remainder 
of  Switzerland  the  same  result  was  only  gradually  accomplished.  The 
political  powers  of  the  guilds  were  abolished  early  in  the  present  cen- 
tury. Their  economic  functions,  however,  were  in  many  cases  allowed 
to  remain,  though  the  character  of  the  guilds  as  close  corporations, 
with  restricted  membership,  was  in  all  cases  changed. 

The  requirement  that  all  persons  carrying  on  a  handicraft  tj;ade  on 
their  own  account  or  employing  journeymen  or  apprentices  should 
be  members  of  a  guild  was  generally  in  force  until  1830,  and  was  not 
wholly  done  away  with  at  that  time.  The  constitution  of  Schaflfhau- 
sen,  adopted  in  1831,  thus  expressly  provided  for  such  obligatory 
membership.  The  tendency,  however,  was  toward  freedom.  In  1832 
Zurich  and  Saint  Gall  promulgated  ordinances  in  which  obligatory 
membership  in  a  guild  was  limited  to  certain  specially  enumerated 
handicraft  trades,  and  that  of  Saint  Gall  further  limited  this  obliga- 
tion bj'  making  it  dependent  upon  the  majority  vote  of  the  masters  in 
the  districts  concerned.  This  decision,  moreover,  was  not  binding  for 
more  than  four  3'ears.  In  the  same  year  (1832)  Thurgau  repealed  her 
obligatory  guild  ordinances.  In  the  following  year  (1833)  Zurich 
began  the  policy  of  relieving  particular  trades  from  the  obligation  of 
compulsory  guild  membership,  which  was  continued  until  in  1837  all 
trades  were  free.  Compulsory  guilds  were  abolished  by  Lucerne  and 
Soleure  in  1834,  and  Basel  Land  in  1840.  By  1860  guilds  were  free 
in  Aargau.  Compulsory  guilds  remained  the  longest  in  Basel  Town. 
The  constitution  of  1847  of  that  Canton  provided  that  guilds  could 
not  be  made  free  by  legislation,  and  compulsory  guilds,  therefore, 
remained  until  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  constitution,  in  1874. 

For  the  most  part  the  old  guild  ordinances  were  abolished  without 
any  laws  being  enacted  to  take  their  place,  though  there  are  some 
exceptions  to  this  statement.  All  of  these,  however,  and  all  vestiges 
of  the  guild  system  remaining  were  swept  away  by  the  first  part  of 
article  31  of  the  Federal  constitution  of  1874,  which  declared  that  'Hhe 
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6.  Among  other  things,  they  must  assure  themselves  that  the  appren- 
ticeship instruction  is  not  neglected,  and  that  the  employer  either 
himself  instructs  or  causes  the  apprentices  to  be  otherwise  instructed 
in  a  gradual  and  complete  way  in  the  professiouj  art,  trade,  or  branch 
of  trade  which  is  the  object  of  the  apprenticeship  contract. 

7.  If  in  the  course  of  their  supervision,  or  as  the  result  of  com- 
plaints, they  discover  acts  of  abuse,  negligence,  or  bad  treatment,  they 
must  intervene  immediately  for  the  protection  of  the  apprentice,  and 
at  the  same  time  notify  his  parents,  guardian,  or  the  conmiune  which 
has  control  over  him. 

8.  An  employer  is  prohibited  from  employing  an  apprentice  without 
the  execution  of  a  written  conti*act  setting  forth  the  duration  of  the 
apprenticeship,  the  conditions  as  regards  remuneration  and,  where 
necessary,  as  regards  board  and  lodging,  and  the  reciprocal  obligations 
of  the  parties,  which  contract  must  be  signed  by  the  father,  mother,  or 
legal  representative  of  the  apprentice.  This  contract  must  be  exh ibited 
to  the  delegates  charged  with  the  supervision  of  apprentices  whenever 
they  request  to  see  it. 

9.  The  employer  is  likewise  prohibited  from  employing  an  appren- 
tice in  work  or  services  other  than  those  relating  to  the  exercise  of 
his  trade,  except,  however,  in  exceptional  cases  or  as  regards  certain 
work  or  services  sanctioned  by  usage  and  permitted  by  the  authorities 
having  the  supervision  of  apprentices. 

10.  tjSLch  apprentice  must  be  allowed  during  the  work  period  such 
time  as  is  necessary  for  the  performance  of  his  religious  duties  or  the 
scholastic  instruction  required  by  law. 

11.  The  normal  hours  of  labor  per  day  must  not  exceed  10  for 
apprentices  from  13  to  15  years,  and  11  hours  for  those  more  than 
15  years  of  age,  inclusive  of  the  time  devoted  to  scholastic  and  reli- 
gious instruction.  In  general,  no  night  work  shall  be  imposed  upon 
apprentices,  nor  shall  they  be  reouired  to  perform  any  work  in  their 
tmde  on  Sundaj^s  or  holidays.  By  night  work  is  meant  work  per- 
formed between  the  hours  or  8  p.  m.  and  5  a.  m. 

12.  Exceptions  from  the  preceding  restrictions  may  be  permitted  in 
the  case  of  trades  and  industries  which  require  night  work,  or  which 
must  be  exercised  on  Sunday,  but  the  council  of  state  as  well  as  the 
communal  authorities  and  the  supeiTisory  commissions  shall  always 
have  the  right  to  require  that  these  exceptions  be  specially  authdrized. 

13.  There  shall  be  instituted  by  the  council  of  state  in  the  depart- 
ment of  industry  and  agriculture  a  commission,  in  which  must  be 
represented  as  far  as  possible  the  various  trade  unions  officially  recog- 
nized, having  as  its  duty  the  study  of  the  improvements  that  can  be 
introduced  in  the  service  for  the  protection  ana  supervision  of  appren- 
tices, and  the  means  of  continually  increasing  the  value  of  apprentice- 
ship and  the  technical  training  of  workingmen.  It  shall  also,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  apprenticeship  commissions  and  the  trade 
unions,  prepare  the  programme  of  apprenticeship  examinations,  as 
hereafter  provided. 

&<imin<ition  of  appreiitlces, — 14.  It  shall  be  the  joint  duty  of  the 
department  of  industry  and  agriculture,  the  communal  councils,  and 
the  apprenticeship  commissions  to  organize  examinations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  if  the  apprentices  have  acquired  during  their  terms 
of  apprenticeship  the  technical  knowledge  and  professional  aptitude 
necessary  in  order  that  they  may  exercise  with  intelligence  ana  profit 
the  trade  they  have  chosen.  Dig,,,,,  by  V^OOgie 
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15.  No  person  shall  be  permitted  to  take  these  examinations  unless 
he  is  an  apprentice  in  Neuichfitel  oV  one  of  the  other  Swiss  Cantons,  is 
less  than  25  years  of  age,  and  haS  prosecuted  at  least  half  of  his  appren- 
ticeship with  an  emplojer  resident  in  the  Canton. 

16.  These  examinations  shall  consist  of  inquiries  concerning  the 
theory  of  the  technical  elements  which  it  is  considered  should  be  known 
by  the  apprentice,  but  chiefly  of  the  execution  of  practical  tasks,  so 
that  it  may  be  possible  to  judge  of  his  skill  and  knowledge  in  respect 
to  the  rules  ana  practices  of  his  trade. 

17.  Diplomas  indicating  the  results  of  the  examinations  shall  be  given 
by  the  department  of  industry  and  agriculture  to  those  apprentices  who 
show  a  sufficient  capacity  for  the  practice  of  their  profession. 

18.  There  shall  also  be  given  to  the  apprentices  whose  examinations 
show  the, most  favorable  results  prizes  and  recompenses  consisting  of 
deposits  in  the  savings  bank,  books,  or  instruments  or  tools  made  use 
of  in  the  trade  which  they  intend  to  follow.  Scholarships  may  also  be 
accorded  to  those  apprentices  giving  evidence  of  exceptional  aptitude 
and  desiring  to  further  perfect  themselves  in  the  practice  of  their  art 
or  trade.  The  council  of  state  shall  fix  the  number  and  value  of  these 
scholarships,  as  w  ell  as  the  conditions  under  which  they  will  be  awarded. 

19.  Provision  must  be  made  each  year  for  an  appropriation  of  not 
less  than  3,000  francs  [$579]  to  be  distributed  in  prizes  to  apprentices 
receiving  diplomas. 

20.  The  objects  made  and  presented  at  the  examinations  by  the 
apprentices  receiving  diplomas  must,  in  general,  be  publicly  exhibited, 
with  mention  of  the  name  of  the  apprentice  making  each,  the  results 
of  the  examination,  and  the  name  of  the  employer. 

21.  Candidates  for  apprenticeship  diplomas  must  register  them- 
selves at  least  3  months  before  the  termination  of  their  apprentice- 
ship either  with  the  commission  having  charge  of  the  supervision  of 
apprentices  in  their  districts  or  in  their  trades,  or  with  the  communal 
council. 

22.  The  apprentice  who  fails  upon  an  examination  shall  not  again 
present  himself  for  examination  until  at  least  3  months  have  elapsed. 

23.  The  examination  of  candidates  for  apprenticeship  diplomas 
shall  he  by  a  jury  of  3  members,  of  whom  at  least  2,  one  an  employer 
and  the  other  an  employee,  must  belong  to  the  trade  followed  by  the 
apprentices.  If  the  conditions  of  the  examinations  require  it,  this 
jury  may  be  composed  of  5  members,  of  whom  at  least  4,  2  employ- 
ers and  2  employees,  must  belong  to  the  trade.  These  juries  are 
appointed  by  the  apprenticeship  commissions  where  there  are  such 
bodies,  otherwise  by  the  communal  council. 

24.  All  the  provisions  of  this  law  applv  equall}^  to  female  apprentices. 
Penalties. — 25.  Whoever  is  guilty  of  breaking  article  8  of  this  law 

shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  from  10  to  50  francs  [1^1.93  to  $9.(>5J. 
Whoever  breaks  articles  9,  10,  or  11  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
from  50  to  100  francs  [$9.65  to  $19.30]. 

26.  The  present  law  shall  enter  into  force  after  having  been  approved 
by  the  referendum. 

Vaud. — Following  is  the  law  concerning  apprentices  passed  by  the 
Canton  of  Vaud,  Novem]>er  21,  1896 : 

General  regtdationH. — 1.  The  present  law  relates  to  apprenticeship 
in  industry,  in  the  handicraft  ti-ades,  and  in  commercial  establishments. 
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Its  provisions  constitute  public  law,  and  can  not  be  changed  by  private 
agreements. 

2.  In  cases  of  d<Mibt  as  to  whether  a  oerson  is  subject  to  this  law, 
the  apprenticeship  commissioner  shall  decide,  from  whose  action  an 
appeal  may  be  taken  to  the  department  of  commerce  and  agriculture. 

3.  All  documents  in  reference  to  apprenticeship  shall  be  free  fi'om 
stamp  duties.  Certificates,  proofs,  and  forms  shall  be  gratuitously 
provided.  The  forms  may  be  procured  from  the  communal  chancellor 
and  the  clerk  of  the  industrial  courts. 

4.  It  is  unlawful  to  hinder*  an  apprentice  from  fulfilling  his  duties 
or  to  induce  him  to  leave  his  apprenticeship.  Whoever,  contrary  to 
law,  breaks  an  apprenticeship  contract  is  liable  for  dama{?es. 

6.  Whoever  has  been  deprived  of  his  civil  rights  by  a  judicial  order 
may  not  have  apprentices  during  the  period  of  nis  punishment 

Apprenticeship  contracts. — 6.  The  conditions  or  each  apprentice- 
ship must  be  incorporated  at  its  coomiencement  in  a  written  contract, 
for  which  the  official  form  must  be  used. 

7.  Three  copies  of  the  contract  must  be  made,  one  of  which  must 
be  given  to  the  clerk  of  the  industrial  court  or  the  communal  clerk, 
who  shall  transmit  it  to  the  apprenticeship  commission,  and  the  other 
twp  shall  i*emain  in  the  hands  of  the  master  and  the  apprentice  or  his 
Jegal  representative. 

8.  The  parents  who  apprentice  their  child  become  parties  to  the 
apprenticeship  contract  in  respect  to  seeing  that  the  apprentice  fulfills 
his  legal  and  contractual  obligations. 

Duties  of  the  Tnaster. — 9.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  master  to  instruct  the 
apprentice  in  a  methodical  and  thorough  way  in  the  occupation  or 
specialty  to  which  the  contract  relates.  He  may  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility intrust  this  duty  to  a  foreman  or  other  competent  workman. 
He  is  further  obligated  to  see  that  the  apprentice  pursues  his  technical 
instruction,  and  to  allow  him  the  necessary  time  during  working 
hours  for  tnis  duty.  He  is  prohibited  from  employing  the  apprentice 
in  household  or  other  work  that  does  not  relate  to  the  tmae  he  is 
learning. 

'10.  The  master  must  care  for  the  apprentice,  and  may  use  paternal 
discipline  if  the  apprentice  is  not  under  the  direct  supervision  of  his 
parents  or  legal  representative.  He  must  keep  him  at  work  and  look 
after  his  development.  He  must  inform  his  parents  or  legjal  repre- 
sentative if  he  IS  guilty  of  any  serious  misdeeds  or  shows  evil  tenden- 
cies He  must  in  like  manner  give  notice  if  the  apprentice  becomes 
ill,  or  absents  himself,  or  if  any  other  event  occurs  that  makes  the 
intervention  of  the  parents  desirable. 

11.  The  master  is  bound  to  treat  his  apprentice  well,  to  give  him  no 
bad  advice,  nor  set  him  any  bad  example,  and  to  see  that  he  receives 
no  bad  treatment  on  the  part  of  the  workingmen  or  others  belonging 
to  his  family. 

12.  The  master  must  care  for  the  health  and  strength  of  the  appren- 
tice and  see  that  he  is  protected  from  overexertion  or  dangers  which 
are  not  peculiar  to  toe  trade.  He  must  make  Kim  mindful  of  the 
dangers  of  the  trade,  and  show  him  how  they  can  be  avoided.  He 
must  insure  him  against  industrial  accidents,  and  bear  half  the  cost 
entailed  by  such  insurance.  Exceptions,  however,  may  be  made 
through  order  in  the  case  of  industries  presenting  no  dangers,  in  which 
oa^e  the  employer  still  remains  liable. 
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13.  Tiic  hours  of  labor  of  the  apprentice,  including  the  time  neces- 
sary for  religious,  ordinary,  and  t^^ical  instruction,  must  not  exceed 
10  per  day.  As  an  exception  the  period  may  be  extended  to  11  hoars 
upon  the  condition  tiiat  the  weekly  period  does  not  exceed  60  hours. 
An  unbroken  rest  of  at  least  1^  hours  must  be  allowed  at  noon.  The 
apprentice  must  not  work  at  ni^ht  nor  on  Sundays.  Work  between 
tne  hours  of  8  p.  m,  and  5  a.  m.  is  considered  as  night  work.  * 

14.  When  the  exceptional  conditions  of  a  business  are  such  as  to 
make  it  seem  desirable,  the  administrative  council  may  ^rant  exemp- 
tions from  the  provisions  of  article  13.  Where  the  conditions  are  such 
as  to  rec|uire  it,  the  apprenticeship  commission  or  its  delegate  may  grant 
permission  for  a  lengthening  of  the  labor  period,  provided  that  the 
periods  of  rest  are  len^hened  in  a  corresponding  manner.  This  per- 
mission must  be  in  writing,  and  must  not  be  for  more  than  a  month 
nor  be  renewed  more  than  3  times  in  a  year. 

15-  If  the  apprentice  lives  with  his  master,  the  latter  must  supply 
him  with  a  clean  living  room,  healthv  food,  and,  in  cases  of  temporary 
sickness,  medical  attemanoe,  apd,  when  no  other  agreement  has  been 
made,  provide  for  such  washing,  lighting,  and  heating  as  may  be 
necessary. 

16.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  apprenticeship  term  the  master  must 
provide  the  apprentice  with  a  certificate  signed  by  himself,  which  shall 
contain  only  information  concerning  the  trade  of  the  apprentice  and 
the  length  of  his  apprenticeship.  If  this  certificate  is  not  givc«  by  the 
master  the  apprenticeship  commission  may,  at  the  request  of  the  appren- 
tice, provide  one.  The  master  is  prohibited  from  dismissingtheappren- 
tice  before  the  end  of  his  term,  except  upon  justifiable  grounds. 

Duties  of  apprefUices. — 17.  The  apprentice  owes  obedience  and 
respect  to  ms  master.  He  must  work  with  diligence  and  conscientious- 
ness under  his  supervision  and  advice. 

18.  He  must  attend  the  trade  instruction  which  is  given  in  his  local- 
ity or  near  by,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  his  trade.  The  apprenticeship 
commission  snail  decide  concerning  the  extent  of  this  obligation. 

19.  He  is  prohibited  from  revealing  the  trade  secrets  of  his  master, 
or  from  informing  strangers  concerning  his  knowledge  or  business. 

20.  He  is  also  prohibited  from  absenting  himself  without  permission 
except  upon  sufficient  excuse. 

21.  He  is  likewise  prohibited  from  quitting  his  apprenticeship  before 
the  end  of  the  term  except  upon  justifiable  grounas, 

Svpervisicm  of  apprertti^jesaip, — 22.  Apprenticeship  matters  shall  be 
watched  over  by  apprenticeship  xK>mmissions  created  by  the  indus- 
trial courts.  In  those  districts  which  have  no  industrial  courts  the 
apprenticeship  commissions  shall  be  created  by  the  administrative 
authorities  {Regienmg).  "Hie  apjfrenticeship  commissions  are  under 
the  supervision  of  the  department  of  commerce  and  agriculture, 
which  may  delegate  this  duty  partly  or  wholly  to  a  special  ofiicial. 

23.  Hie  commissions  or  Uieir  delc^tes  shall  look  after  the  exact 
observance  of  the  law,  the  execution  of  the  regulations,  and  the  ap- 
prenticeship contracts.  They  must  inform  themselves  as  to  whether 
the  master  instructs  his  apprentice  in  his  trade  or  specialty  in  a  com- 
plete and  methodical  manner.  They  must  likewise  see  that  the  appren- 
tice is  not  given  work  injurious  to  his  health  or  beyond  his  strength. 
They  may  grant  permission  for  the  temporary  extension  of  the  work 
period  (arts.  13  and  14).  Ihey  must  or^uiLse  and  oversee  ^e  appren- 
ticeship examinations.  Dig  tized  by  ^OOgie 
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24.  The  commissions  or  their  delegates  must  receive  the  complaints 
of  the  masters  and  apprentices  or  their  legal  representatives,  and  trans- 
mit them  to  the  proper  authorities.  According  to  their  judgment 
they  must  prepare  regulations  and  make  the  rules  necessary  in  relation 
to  the  matter  of  the  breaking  of  apprenticeship  contracts.  '^  They  must 
inform  the  legal  representatives  of  the  apprentice  whenever  their 
intervention  is  necessary.  They  must  furnish  the  apprenticeship  cer- 
tificate when  the  master  fails  to  do  so.  They  may,  uj)on  their  own 
initiative  or  upon  request,  take  an  apprentice  out  of  his  apprentice- 
ship if  they  are  satisfied  that  the  master  does  not  possess  the  necessary 
technical  knowledge,  does  not  fulfill  his  duties  toward  the  apprentice, 
or  gives  himself  to  drink,  or  upon  other  grounds. 

25.  A  supervisory  council  in  relation  to  apprenticeship  shall  be  cre- 
ated in  the  department  of  commerce  and  agriculture,  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  study  all  means  of  improvement  which  the  supervision  of 
apprenticeship  inattei-s  brings  up,  and  the  means  by  which  the  value  of 
the  apprenticeship  system  or  the  technical  instruction  of  workingmen 
can  be  increased.  It  must  organize  ai\d  supervise  the  apprenticeship 
examinations  in  the  Canton.  1  or  this  purpose  it  must  give  the  appren- 
ticeship commissions  the  necessary  instructions. 

Ajn>iYnfu'e^liij)  exa  mi  nations  and  amdltions  of  apprenticeship. — 
2().  Examinations  shall  be  held  under  the  supervision  of  the  department 
of  commerce  and  agriculture  to  determine  if  the  apprentices  have 
received  or  possess  a  satisfactorv  practical  and  theoretical  knowl- 
edge. A  special  regulation  shall  determine  the  more  exact  conditions 
for  the  regulation  of  these  examinations. 

27.  The  deimrtment  of  commerce  and  agriculture  shall  give  a  diploma 
to  each  approntii*e  who,  at  the  end  of  his  apprenticeship,  satisfactorily 
losses  the  examination.  This  diploma  shall  contain  information  con- 
cerning the  result  of  the  examination  and  the  work  and  behavior  of 
the  appi*entiiH>  during  his  term  of  apprenticeship.  The  results  of  the 
exannnation  of  the  apprentices  receiving  diplomas  shall  be  published, 
with  their  names  and  those  of  their  masters. 

2S.  Those  appiTntices  who  pass  the  examination  with  very  good 
results  may  Ik*  given  prizes,  such  as  deposit  books  in  saving  banks, 
lK>oks,  or  instruments  or  tools  which  are  necessary  in  their  trade. 
Kewanls  may  also  be  given  to  those  who  have  instructed  these  appren- 
tices. 

2lK  Those  apprtMitii^s  who  show  special  capacity  in  their  examina- 
tions and  desire  to  Ik^  still  further  instructed  may  be  given  stipends. 

ov>.  l'ix>n  the  request  or  pr^>position  of  the  communal  council  and 
the  appriMiticeship  cimimis^ion,  the  administration  may  make  State 
tvntnbutions  to  (ii)  iHimmunes  or  ass<xnations  that  maintain  courses  for 
trade  instruction;  (b)  indu>trial  enterprises  which  take  special  care 
for  the  developinent  of  worthy  apprentices:  (c)  those  young  persons 
who  have  the  nei^essairy  capacity,  but  not  the  necessary  means,  to  com- 
plete their  apprentiivsliip  term,  with  the  ixuissistance  of  their  native 
ixnumunes,  and  ai\.H>iHiing  to  a  tariff  drawn  up  by  the  administrative 
council. 

31,  The  ix>mmunes  must  defray  half  the  cost  entailed  by  the 
examination  of  apprentiivs  and  the*sup<^rvi>ion  of  apprenticeship. 

Ciril  di^putf*. — 32,  Disputes  ct>nceming  apprenticeship  shall  be 
decided  by  the  industrial  ci>urts,  and  when  there  are  no  such  bodies, 
by  the  apprentice^ip  ci>mmu$sion«  from  whose  decision  an  appeal  lies 
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to  the  supervisory  apprenticeship  commission  when  the  matter  in  dis- 
pute exceeds  600  francs  [$96.50j.  The  procedure  is  determined  by 
the  law  of  November  26,  1888,  in  relation  to  industrial  courts,  so  far 
as  its  provisions  apply  in  a  direct  or  analogoas  manner. 

Penalties, — 33.  Infractions  of  this  law  may  be  punished  by  the 
apprenticeship  commission  by  fines  not  exceeding  200  francs  [$38.60]. 
When  the  fine  exceeds  50  francs  [$9.65]  an  appeal  may  be  made  to  the 
appellate  court  of  the  industrial  court,  and  \i\  the  absence  of  such  a 
court,  to  the  supervisory  apprenticeship  commission. 

The  concluding  sections  of  the  act  give  certain  provisions  regarding 
the  manner  in  which  the  law  shall  enter  into  force  that  are  not  of 
permanent  interest,  and  therefore  are  not  reproduced. 

FACTORY  LEGISLATION. 

The  history  of  factory  legislation  in  Switzerland  fall#into  two  dis- 
tinct periods,  that  prior  and  that  subsequent  to  the  enactment  of  a 
Federal  factory  act,  in  1877.  Before  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  con- 
stitution, in  1874,  the  power  to  enact  laws  in  relation  to  labor  was 
exclusively  vested  in  the  Cantons.  A  clause  in  this  constitution  per- 
mitted the  enactment  of  a  Federal  law  in  respect  to  factory  work,  and 
in  pursuance  of  it  the  law  of  1877  above  referred  to  was  enacted. 
Before  this  law  and  the  subsequent  action  of  the  Cantons  are  consid- 
ered it  is  desirable  to  make  a  brief  statement  of  the  legislation  of  the 
period  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  law,  in  order  that  the  changes 
introdm^ed  may  be  better  appreciated. 

The  earliest  laws  for  the  protection  of  labor  in  Switzerland  related 
exclusively  to  the  domestic  or  household  industries,  and  important 
examples  of  such  regulations  may  be  found,  especially  in  Zurich  and 
Basel,  as  far  back  as  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  rise  of 
the  factory  system  in  the  nineteenth  century  was  accompanied  by  most 
of  the  evils,  such  as  long  hours,  employment  of  very  young  children, 
etc.,  that  have  characterized  that  system  elsewhere.  The  only  restrain- 
ing laws  at  that  time  were  those  providing  for  obligatory  school 
attendance.  Particular  Cantons,  however,  soon  began  the  enactment 
of  special  laws  for  the  restriction  of  the  emplo^^ment  of  children, 
Zurich  enacted  such  a  law  November  7, 1815,  and  Thurgau  on  Decem- 
ber 22  of  the  same  year.  These,  however,  were  but  isolated  measures, 
and  neither  they  nor  other  measures  enacted  by  the  Cantons  prior  to 
1848  were  of  great  eflSciency. 

in  1848  the  Canton  of  Glainis  passed  a  law  which  deserves  special  men- 
tion, as  by  it  adult  labor  a^  well  as  that  of  children  was  for  the  first 
time  subjected  to  regulation.  The  act  was  also  in  other  respects  an 
important  law.  The  regulation  concerning  adult  labor  fixed  the  nor- 
mal work  day  at  13  houi^s.  In  1864  the  maximum  number  of  hours  of 
labor  per  day  that  could  be  required  of  workingmen  was  reduced  to 
12,  and  in  1872  to  11.     In  the  meantime  other  Cantons  had  followed 
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the  lead  of  Glanis  and  had  enacted  laws,  the  purpose  of  most  of  which 
was  the  restriction  of  the  employment  of  children.  Such  were  the 
school  law  of  December  20,  1850,  and  the  factory  law  of  August  20, 
1873,  of  Schaffhausen;  the  law  of  August  18,  1853,  concerning  child 
labor,  of  Saint  Gall;  the  ordinance  of  September  3,  1856,  and  the  fac- 
tory law  of  November  15,  1869,  of  Basel  Town;  the  factory  law  of 
October  24,  1859,  of  Zurich;  the  factory  law  of  May  16,  1862,  of 
Aargau;  the  regulation  concerning  the  manufacture  of  matches,  of 
Dei*ember  15,  1865,  of  Bern;  the  factory  law  of  June  7, 1868,  of  Basel 
Land,  and  the  ordinance  of  August  20,  1873,  of  Ticino. 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  result  of  this  development  of  a  system  of 
labor  regulations  in  the  Cantons  should  lead  to  a  demand  for  a  general 
law.  Those  Cantons  restricting  the  employment  of  children  or  adults 
clahned  that  fhey  were  placed  at  a  disadvantage  in  respect  to  the  Can- 
tons without,  or  with  less  rigid,  restrictions.  The  result  of  this  agita- 
tion, and  the  labor  movement,  which  at  that  time  was  of  unusual 
strength,  was  the  placing  in  the  constitution  of  1874  of  article  34,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

The  Confederation  has  the  right  to  make  uniform  prescriptions  con- 
cerning the  labor  of  children  in  factories,  concerning  the  duration  of 
lalx)r  Uiat  may  be  required  of  adults,  as  well  as  concerning  measures 
for  the  protection  of  workingmen  against  the  exercise  of  unhealthy 
and  dangerous  industries. 

There  are  two  features  of  this  article  to  which  attention  is  particu- 
larly directed.  In  the  Urst  place,  it  will  be  seen  that  while  this  claa^ 
confers  power  upon  the  Federal  Government  to  enact  factory  regula- 
tions of  a  certain  character,  it  in  no  way  restricts  the  right  of  the  Can- 
tons to  enact  laws  of  the  same  kind,  provided  that  they  are  not  in 
conflict  with  the  Federal  law.  This  freedom,  as  will  be  seen,  has  been 
taken  advantage  of  by  most  of  the  important  industrial  Cantons,  and 
laws  have  bt^en  enacted  by  them  supplementing  the  Federal  law  or  in 
regard  to  points  not  t*overed  by  it. 

Secondly,  it  will  be  noti^d  that  the  power  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  regulate  the  employment  of  children,  the  hours  of  labor  of  adults, 
and  the  protection  of  employees  is  strictly  limited  to  work  in  factories. 
All  regulation  of  labor  outside  of  factories  thus  belongs  exclusively 
to  the  communes,  {a) 

FEDERAL   LEGISLATION. 

% 

In  pursuance  of  the  power  thus  given  to  it  the  Federal  Government 
immediately  entered  upon  the  elaboration  of  a  general  factory  law, 
the  enactment  of  which  was  secured  March  23,  1877.    It  was  submitted 


a  This  statement,  of  course,  does  not  apply  to  labor  in  ecitablishxnents  or  enterprises 
condacted  by  the  Federal  Government,  sach  as  poet-offii\?8.  State  monopoliea,  and 
railwayB,  which  by  a  referendum  vote  taken  in  18d8  will  become  Federal  property. 
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to,  and  approved  by,  a  referendum  vote  October  21  of  the  same  year. ' 
This  law  is  still  in  force.  The  only  modifications  that  have  been  made 
in  it  are  those  cx)ntained  in  the  law  of  June  25,  1881,  concerning 
employers'  liability,  which  repeals  section  5  of  the  factory  act  relating 
to  this  subject,  with  the  exception  of  the  clause  reproduced  below. 
The  scope  of  the  factory  act  has  also  been  extended  by  the  law  of 
April  26,  1887,  amending  the  employers'  liability  act  of  1881,  to  the 
extent  that  the  obligation  of  taking  precautions  against  accidents  and 
reporting  accidents  is  extended  to  a  large  number  of  establishments 
not  comprehended  under  that  act.  The  definition  of  '*  factory,"  as 
used  in  the  act,  has  also  been  made  more  comprehensive  by  adminis- 
trative orders. 

Constituting,  as  it  does,  the  fundamental  factor  v  law  of  the  Confedera- 
tion, it  is  thought  best  to  give  the  full  translation  of  the  law  of  March 
23,  1877,  eoncerning  labor  in  factories: 

1.  Every  industrial  establishment  in  which  a  greater  or  less  number 
of  workingmen  are  employed  simultaneouslv  and  regularly  outside  of 
their  homes,  and  in  an  mclosed  place,  shall  be  considered  as  a  factory 
and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  law.  When  there  is  doubt  as  to 
whether  an  industrial  establishment  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  included 
in  the  category  of  factories  the  final  decision  shall  rest  with  the  Fed- 
eral Council  after  it  has  taken  the  advice  of  the  cantonal  government. 

2.  In  all  establishments  the  workrooms,  machines,  and  engines  must 
be  installed  and  maintained  in  such  a  way  as  to  afford  the  greatest  possi- 
ble protection  to  the  health  and  lives  of  the  employees.  Particular 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  workrooms  are  well  lighted  during  work- 
ing hours;  that  the  atmosphere  is  as  far  as  possible  free  from  dust  that 
may  be  engendered  there,  and  that  the  air  is  renewed  with  a  frequency 
proportionate  to  the  number  of  employees,  the  means  of  illumination, 
and  deleterious  emanations  that  may  be  formed.  Parts  of  machines 
and  means  of  transmitting  power  tnat  offer  possible  danger  to  the 
employees  must  be  carefully  fenced.  ^  In  general,  there  must  be  taken, 
for  the  protection  of  the  health  of  employees  and  the  prevention  of 
accidents,  all  measures  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  desirable 
and  which  permit  of  the  application  of  measures  resulting  from  the 
progress  of  science  as  well  as  the  maintenance  of  existing  conditions. 

3.  Every  person  who  wishes  to  establish  or  conduct  a  factory,  or 
transform  one  already  created,  must  give  notice  of  his  intention  to  the 
cantonal  authorities  and  indicate  the  nature  of  the  projected  enter- 
prise. He  must  also  furnish  the  plan  of  construction  and  interior 
arrangement  of  his  establishment  in  order  that  the  authorities  may 
satisfy  themselves  that  the  provisions  of  the  present  law  are  in  all 
respects  observed.  No  factory  shall  be  opened  or  operated  without  the 
express  authorization  of  the  (government.  If  the  nature  of  the  indus- 
try is  such  as  to  offer  exceptional  dangers  to  the  health  or  lives  of  the 
employees  or  of  the  neighboring  population,  the  authorities  may  attach 
to  Its  authorization  such  conditions  as  they  deem  desirable. 

If  during  the  operation  of  a  factory  it  is  seen  that  the  health  or  lives 
of  the  employees  or  of  the  neighboring  population  are  threatened,  the 
authorities  may  order  the  abatement  of  the  circumstances  responsible 
for  this  condition  of  affairs  and  fix  a  time  within  which  their  order  must 
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be  executed.  If  the  circumstances  are  such  as  to  require  it,  the  estab- 
lishment may  be  closed.  Differences  that  may  arise  between  cantonal 
governments  and  proprietors  of  factories  shall  be  settled  by  the  Federal 
Council. 

The  Federal  Council  shall  promulgate  such  general  and  special  regu- 
lations as  may  be  recjuired  for  the  application  of  the  present  article. 
Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  law  tne  laws  of  the  Cantons  regulat- 
ing constructions  remain  in  force. 

4.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  proprietor  of  every  factory  to  immediately 
notify  the  competent  local  authority  of  all  cases  of  accidents  resulting 
in  death  or  serious  injury  occurring  in  his  establishment.  The  author- 
ities must  then  proceed  to  hold  an  inquest  to  determine  the  causes  and 
consequences  of  the  accident  and  to  give  notice  of  it  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Canton. 

5.  The  Federal  Council  shall  also  designate  those  industries  the 
exercise  of  which  gives  rise  to  serious  maladies,  in  the  case  of  which 
it  mav  extend  the  responsibility  of  employers  for  accidents. 

6.  it  is  the  duty  of  employers  to  keep  a  list  of  persons  working  in 
their  establishments  according  to  the  lorm  prepared  by  the  Federal 
Council. 

7.  Employers  must  prepare  regulations  setting  forth  the  organi- 
zation of'  labor,  the  policing  of  the  establishment,  the  conditions  of 
entering  and  leaving  the  works,  and  the  pa3^ment  of  wages:  If  the 
regulations  provide  for  fines  they  must  not  exceed  half  a  day's  wages. 
Receipts  from  fines  must  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  employees, 
and  particularly  for  the  support  of  the  aid  funds.  Deductions  rrom 
wages  on  account  of  imperfect  work  or  the  injury  of  raw  materials 
are  not  considered  as  fines.  Employers  must  also  see  that  morality 
and  good  conduct  is  maintained  in  the  shops  where  men  and  women 
are  employed. 

8.  Factory  regulations,  or  modifications  of  them,  must  be  submitted 
to  the  cantonal  governments  for  their  approval,  which  may  be  refused 
if  they  contain  provisions  contrary  to  law.  The  workingmen  must  be 
allowed  to  express  their  opinions  concerning  provisions  affecting  them 
before  the  regulations  are  offered  by  the  authorities. 

The  factory  regulations  once  approved  bind  both  the  employer  and 
his  employees.  Every  infraction  of  them  by  the  former  comes  under 
the  provisions  of  article  19  of  the  present  law. 

If  the  application  of  the  factory  regulations  gives  rise  to  abuses,  the 
cantonal  government  may  order  their  revision.  The  factory  regula- 
tions, indorsed  by  the  approval  of  the  cantonal  government,  must  be 
printed  in  large  type  ana  posted  in  some  place  in  the  factory  where 
they  can  be  plainly  seen.  Each  workinginan  must  be  furnished  with 
a  copy  of  them  upon  entering  the  establishment. 

9.  Unless  there  is  a  written  contract  to  the  contrary,  the  contract 
between  an  employer  and  workingman  must  not  be  terminated  with- 
out at  least  14  days'  notice.  Either  party  may  take  the  initiative  in 
terminating  the  contract  on  pay  day  or  Saturday.  Unless  there  are 
special  difficulties  in  the  way,  an  employee  working  by  the  piece  must 
in  all  cases  complete  the  work  upon  which  he  is  engaged.  The  con- 
tract must  not  be  terminated  before  the  expiration  of  mis  time  by  the 
employer  without  the  consent  of  the  employee,  except  when  the 
employee  has  shown  that  he  is  incapable  or  finishing  the  work  com- 
menced, or  if  he  has  been  guilty  of  a  grave  violation  of  the  factory 
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regulations.  It  must  not  be  terminated  by  the  emplo^^ee  except  when 
the  employer  does  not  fulfill  his  obligations  toward  hmi,  treats  him  in 
a  manner  contrary  to  law  or  the  contract  that  binds  him,  or  tolerates 
such  action  on  the  part  of  some  other  person. 

Disputes  that  arise  in  the  reciprocal  termination  or  other  points  of 
the  contract  shall  be  decided  by  a  competent  judge. 

10.-  Employers  must  pay  their  employees  in  the  factory  at  least  once 
every  15  days  in  cash,  m  legal  tender.  Special  agreements  between 
employers  and  employees  and  the  factory  regulations  may  provide  for 
monthly  payments. 

The  part  of  wages  carried  to  the  new  account  on  pay  day  must  not 
exceed  the  wages  of  the  last  week.  In  piecework  the  conditions  of 
payment  until  the  completion  of  the  work  may  be  fixed  as  the  parties 
agree. 

Deductions  from  wages  for  a  special  purpose  must  not  be  made 
except  in  accordance  with  a  contract  to  that  effect  between  the 
employer  and  the  employee. 

IL  ^rhe  normal  duration  of  a  day's  labor  must  not  exceed  11  hours, 
and  on  the  day  before  Sunday  and  a  holiday  must  not  exceed  10  hours. 
This  work  period  must  fall  between  the  hours  of  5  a.  m.  and  8  p.  m. 
during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  and  between  6  a.  m. 
and  8  p.  m.  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

The  nours  of  labor  must  be  regulated  by  a  public  clock,  and  notice 
must  be  given  to  the  local  authorities.  In  the  case  of  an  unhealthy 
industry,  or  where  the  conditions  of  operation  or  methods  employed 
are  of  a  nature  to  render  a  work  period  of  11  hours  prejudicial  to  the 
health  or  lives  of  the  employees,  -the  normal  duration  of  a  day's  labor 
may  be  reduced  by  the  Federal  Council,  as  may  be  necessary,  until  it  is 
shown  that  the  danger  giving  rise  to  the  reduction  no  longer  exists. 
Requests  for  permission  to  prolong  this  work  period  in  an  exceptional 
manner,  or  for  a  certain  time,  must  be  addressed  to  the  authorities  of 
the  competent  district,  or,  when  there  are  none  such,  to  the  local  author- 
ities, in  all  cases  where  the  prolongation  of  labor  is  for  not  more  than 
2  weeks.  If  the  request  is  for  a  longer  time  it  must  be  addressed  to 
the  cantonal  government. 

Workingmen  must  be  given,  during  the  middle  of  the  work  period, 
a  rest  of  not  less  than  one  hour  for  their  midday  meal.  Suitable 
pWes,  heated  in  winter,  and  outside  of  the  ordinary  work  rooms 
must  be  gratuitously  furnished  the  employees  who  bring  or  haye  their 
meals  brought  to  the  establishment. 

12.  The  provisions  of  article  11  do  not  apply  to  accessory  work 
which  precedes  or  follows  the  real  work  of  manufacture,  and  which  is 
executed  by  men  or  unniarried  women  over  18  years  of  age. 

13.  Night  work  may  1>e  permitted  only  in  exceptional  cases,  and 
workingmen  shall  be  so  employed  only  wlien  they  freely  consent  to  it. 
In  all  cases  when  it  does  not  relate  to  an  urgent  repair  necessitating 
exceptional  night  work  during  one  night  onl3%  permission  for  night 
work  must  be  obtained  from  the  authorities.  If  the  night  work  is  for 
more  than  two  weeks  authorization  must  be  obtained  from  the  cantonal 
government. 

Regular  night  work  may  be  permitted  in  those  branches  of  industry 
which  need  to  be  uninterruptedly  prosecuted.  Employers  desiring  to 
take  advantage  of  this  provision  must  show  to  the  Federal  Council  that 
this  mdustry  requires  tnat  kind  of  work.     At  the  same  time  the}'  must 
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submit  a  regulation  showing  the  division  into  work  periods  and  the 
numl)er  of  hours  of  labor  required  of  each  workingman;  a  number 
which  must  in  no  ease  exceed  11  in  each  24  hours.  The  permission  may 
be  revoked  at  any  time  if  circumstances  change. 

14.  Sunday  work  is  prohibited,  except  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity, 
in  all  factories  except  those  which  by  their  nature  require  to  be  con- 
tinuously operated,  and  to  which  the  necessary  authorization,  as  pro- 
vided for  by  article  13,  has  been  accorded  by  the  Federal  Council. 
Even  in  establishments  in  this  catagory  each  employee  must  be  free 
from  work  every  other  Sunday.    ^ 

The  Cantons  may,  by  legislation,  fix  other  holidays,  not  exceeding 
8  during  the  year,  during  which  factory  work  shall  be  prohibited  as 
on  Sundays.  Such  days,  nowever,  shall  only  be  declared  obligatory  for 
members  of  those  religious  bodies  that  observ^e  these  holidays.  The 
emplovee  who  refuses  to  work  on  a  religious  holiday,  not  included  in 
the  8  ^ys  above  mentioned,  shall  not  be  fined  for  so  doing. 

15.  Women  mu^t  not  be  employed  on  Sundays  or  at  nignt. 

When  they  have  a  household  to  look  after,  tney  must  be  permitted 
to  leave  their  work  half  an  hour  before  the  midda}'  rest,  if  that  period 
does  not  equal  at  least  one  and  a  half  hours. 

Women  must  not  be  permitted  to  work  in  factories  during  a  total 
period  of  8  weeks  before  and  after  their  confinement.  After  confine- 
ment, they  must  not  be  again  received  in  factories  until  they  have 
furnished  proof  that  6  weeks  have  elapsed  since  that  occurrence. 

The  Federal  Council  shall  designate  those  industries  in  which  women 
who  are  pregnant  shall  not  be  permitted  to  work. 

Women  must  not  be  employed  in  cleaning  engines  in  motion,  means 
of  transmitting  power,  or  dangerous  machinery. 

10.  Children  under  14  years  of  age  must  not  be  employed  in  factories. 

For  children  from  14  to  16  years  of  age,  the  time  reserved  for  their 
scholastic  and  religious  instructions,  and  that  of  their  work  in  facto- 
ries together,  must  not  exceed  11  hours  per  day;  and  their  scholastic 
and  reUgious  education  must  not  be  sacrificed  by  their  employment  in 
factories. 

Young  persons  under  18  years  of  age  must  not  be  employed  on  Sun- 
days or  at  night.  In  those  industries,  however,  in  which  the  Federal 
Council  has,  m  virtue  of  article  13,  recognized  the  necessity  for  unin- 
terrupted work,  the  authorities  may  authorize  the  employment  of  boys 
from  14  to  18  years  of  age,  if  it  is  shown  that  it  is  indispensable  to 
emplo}'  young  persons,  and  especially  if  such  employment  appears  to 
be  m  the  interest  of  a  good  apprenticeship.  In  such  cases  the  Federal 
Council  shall  fix  for  the  young  persons  the  dui'ation  of  night  work, 
which  must  be  l)elow  the  normal  work  period  of  11  hours.  It  shall  also 
order  that  thev  be  employed  alternately  and  successively^  and,  after 
having  carefully  examined  the  condition  of  affairs,  it  shall  make  its 
authorization  subject  to  such  guaranties  and  conditions  as  it  deems 
necessarv  in  the  interest  of  the  health  of  the  young  persons. 

The  Federal  Council  is  authorized  to  designate  those  branches  of 
industry  in  which  the  employment  of  children  is  ateolutely  prohibited. 

The  employer  shall  not  allege  as  an  excuse  his  ignorance  of  the  age 
of  his  employees  or  the  instruction  that  they  ought  to  receive. 

17.  The  execution  of  the  present  law,  which  applies  equally  to  exist- 
ing factories  and  those  that  may  be  erected  in  the  future,  as  well  as  the 
application  of  measures  and  orders  emanating  from  the  Federal  Coun- 
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cil  in  conformity  with  the  present  law,  belongs  to  the  cantonal  author- 
ity, which  for  tnis  purpose  may  take  such  action  as  it  judges  proper. 

The  cantonal  governments  must  furnish  the  Federal  Council  with 
statements  of  the  factories  existing  in  their  districts,  as  well  as  those 
that  may  be  established  in  the  future.  They  must  also  furnish,  accord- 
ing to  the  regulations  to  be  made  by  the  Federal  Council,  statistical 
material  concerning  the  different  pomts  covered  by  the  law.  At  the 
end  of  each  year  the  governments  must  make  detailed  reports  concern- 
ing their  action  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  execution  of  the  present 
law  their  experience  in  this  respect,  the  effect  of  the  law,  etc. 

The  Federal  Council  shall  make  further  orders  concerning  the  mode 
of  procedure  in  this  matter. 

The  cantonal  governments  must,  at  the  same  time,  furnish  the  Fed- 
eral Council,  the  department  designated  by  it,  or  competent  officials 
all  information  that  may  be  demanded  of  them. 

18.  The  Federal -Council  shall  exercise  a  control  over  the  execution 
of  the  present  law.  It  shall  designate  for  this  purpose  permanent 
inspectors,  and  determine  their  duties  and  attributes.  It  may,  in  addi- 
tion, if  it  thinks  it  necessary,  order  the  special  inspection  of  particular 
industries  or  factories.  It  shall  ask  of  the  Federal  Assembly  the  grant 
of  funds  necessary  for  this  purpose. 

19.  Without  affecting  the  matter  of  civil  responsibility,  every 
infraction  of  the  provisions  of  this  law  or  written  orders  of  the 
competent  authorities  will  be  punished  by  the  courts  bv  a  tine  of  from 
5  to  500  francs  [$0.97  to  $96.50].  In  case  of  a  second  oftense,  the  court 
may,  in  addition  to  the  fine,  impose  a  penalty  of  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  3  months. 

20.  Provisions  of  cantonal  laws  and  ordinances  in  contravention  of 
the  present  law  are  abrogated. 

The  foregoing  law,  it  will  be  observed,  covers  in  an  exceptionally 
complete  way  the  points  usually  embraced  in  factory  codes.  The 
indefiniteness  with  which  the  term  factory  was  defined  by  the  law 
has  permitted  the  administration  to  give  to  it  a  very  comprehensive 
significance.  The  scope  of  the  term  as  originally  fixed  by  the  Federal 
Council  in  1878  was  very  materially  enlarged  by  a  decree  issued  June 
3,  1891.  According  to  this  decree,  which  is  still  in  force,  the  factory 
law  is  made  to  apply  to  the  following  classes  of  establishments:  (1)  All 
industrial  establishments  where  more  than  5  persons  are  employed  and 
use  is  made  of  mechanical  motors,  or  where  persons  under  18  years  of 
age  are  employed,  or  which  present  unusual  danger  to  the  health  or 
lives  of  the  employees;  (2)  all  industrial  establishments  employing  10 
persons,  whether  they  present  any  of  the  foregoing  conditions  or  not; 
(3)  all  industrial  establishments  employing  less  than  6  persons,  and 
presenting  unusual  danger  to  the  health  or  lives  of  the  employees,  or 
thoee  employing  less  than  11  employees  and  presenting  plainly  the 
type  of  factories. 

In  regard  to  the  scheme  of  regulation  provided,  the  law  provides  for 
the  prevention  of  accidents,  the  protection  of  the  health  of  employees, 
the  keeping  of  registers,  the  preparation  and  posting  of  shop  regula- 
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tions,  the  imposition  of  tines,  the  notice  required  in  terminating  the 
labor  contract,  the  payment  of  wages,  the  hours  of  labor  of  adult 
males  as  well  as  women  and  children,  and  the  conditions  under  which 
overtime,  night,  or  Sunday  work  may  be  permitted.  The  law  regard- 
ing all  these  points  is  stated  with  exceptional  clearness,  and  nothing 
would  be  gained  W  attempting  their  restatement.  Interesting  features 
in  the  law  to  which  attention  might  be  specially  directed  are  that  the 
policy  of  regulating  the  labor  of  adult  males  is  here  provided  for,  not 
in  exceptional  cases  merely,  but  generally,  and  that  employers  must 
not  put  in  force  their  factory  regulations  until  the  employees  to  be 
affected  by  them  have  been  given  an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

The  Federal  law,  in  addition  to  its  positive  provisions,  empowers  the 
Federal  Council  to  issue  general  instructions  and  special  regulations 
regarding  the  measures  to  be  taken  for  the  protection  of  the  health 
and  lives  of  employees  in  factories  wherever  such  action  is  deemed 
necessarJ^  In  pursuance  of  this  authority  the  Federal  Council  has 
issued  various  decrees  regarding  conditions  that  must  be  observed^  in 
particular  industries.  On  December  13, 1897,  it  promulgated  a  decree 
which  is  of  especial  importance,  as  it  specifies  in  detail  the  conditions 
that  must  be  observed  in  the  erection  or  reconstruction  of  a  factory 
and  the  measures  that  must  be  taken  for  the  protection  of  the  health 
and  lives  of  the  employees.     The  decree  is  as  follows: 

Whoever  proposes  to  construct  a  factor}'  in  the  meaning  of  article  1 
of  the  Federal  law  concerning  labor  in  factories,  to  reconstruct  or 
enlarge  existing  industrial  structures,  or  establish  places  to  be  rented 
as  factories,  must  before  beginning  work  submit  the  plans  proposed 
to  the  cantonal  government  for  its  examination  and  approval. 

Before  its  approval  is  given  the  cantonal  government  must  send  the 

Elans  and  documents  to  the  Federal  inspector  of  the  arrondissement  for 
is  opinion.  The  inspector  must  be  informed  of  the  decision  of  the 
cantonal  government. 

The  cantonal  government  has  the  authority  to  grant  certain  excep- 
tions to  the  provisions  of  article  6  when  it  believes  the  circumstances 
are  such  as  to  justify  such  action.  When  this  is  done  the  Federal 
inspector  of  factories  must  be  informed,  and  he  must  immediately 
notify  the  cantonal  government  of  any  objections  that  he  may  desire 
to  interpose.  In  case  of  a  disagreement  the  Federal  department  of 
industry  or  the  Federal  Council  shall  decide. 

Two  copies  of  the  following  plans  must  accompany  the  application 
for  a  permit:  (1)  A  plan  showing  the  location  of  the  projected  Duilding 
and  its  surroundings  for  a  distance  of  50  meters  [164  feet]  on  a  scale 
of  zio  to  1,000;  (2)  plans  and  designation  of  use  of  all  work  places 
(l4)caux)\  (3)  plan  of  exterior;  (4)  plans  showing  the  longitudinal  and 
transverse  sections,  one  of  which  at  least  must  be  by  the  stairways. 
The  scale  for  the  last  three  must  be  jj^. 

The  plans  must  be  accompanied  by  documents  showing:  (1)  The 
nature  of  the  industrjr  proposed;  (2)  where  steam  power  is  used,  the 
installation  of  the  boilers,  the  kind  of  system  used,  the  heating  sur- 
face, the  capacity  in  cubic  meters,  the  normal  pressure  in  atmospheres, 
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and  the  jx)8ition,  height,  and  construction  of  the  chimneys;  (3)  for 
motors  of  any  kind,  their  method  of  construction  and  installation, 
notabl}'  the  manner  in  which  vapor^  and  ^ses  are  given  forth;  (4)  the 
elevators,  the  principal  means  of  transmitting  power,  the  location  of 
machines,  the  passages  between  and  beside  tnese  machines,  the  loca- 
tion of  apparatus  for  heating  aod  their  connections,  and  the  manner  of 
lighting;  (5)  the  dimensions  of  the  windows  and  their  distance  from  the 
ceiling,  movable  windows,  and  the  possibility  of  a  partial  opening  of 
interior  and  exterior  windows;  (6)  the  means  of  ventilation,  and  the 
maximum  number  of  workingmen  that  will  be  employed  in  each  place; 

(7)  the  water-closets  or  privies  and  the  means  of  removing  the  deposits; 

(8)  where  necessary,  the  places  provided  as  eating  rooms,  toilet  rooms, 
for  changing  clothes,  etc. 

Where  all  this  information  can  not  be  furnished  with  sufficient 
definitcnese  when  the  plans  are  filed  it  may  be  subsequently  provided 
prior  to  the  actual  work:  of  installation. 

Cellars  must  not  be  made  use  of  as  places  of  work,  except  in  excep- 
tional cases,  -and  upon  the  condition  that  they  are  sufficiently  lighted 
aod  protected  against  dampness  and  flooding. 

All  workrooms  must  be  at  least  3  meters  high  [9.84  feet],  and  pro- 
vide a  free  space  of  at  least  10  cubic  meters  [353.14  cubic  feet]  per 
person  employed.  Rooms  having  a  floor  space  of  from  100  to  200 
square  meters  [1,070.4  to  2,152.8  square  feet]  must  be  at  least  3.5  meters 
[11.5  feet]  high,  and  those  of  over  200  square  meters  [2,152.8  square 
feet]  floor  space  at  least  4  meters  [13.12  feet]  high. 

W  indows  must  be  at  least  1.8  meters  [5.9  feet]  high,  and  not  more 
than  30  centimeters  [11.8  inches]  from  the  ceiling.  They  must  be  so 
arranged  that  in  case  of  necessity  the  persons  can  escape  by  them. 
These  provisions  do  not  apply  to  sheds  or  unusual  constructions. 

Shops,  stairways,  corridors,  privies,  etc.,  must  be  provided  with  suf- 
ficient natural  or  artificial  light.  If  gas  or  electricity  is  employed  for 
this  purpose,  a  sufficient  number  of  safety  lamps  must  be  provided 
(kimpes  ae  stirete). 

Ventilation  must  be  facilitated  by  appliances  {atHqms)  that  can  be 
easily  regulated,  placed  at  all  the  windows  unless  other  satisfactory 
appliances  are  provided.  These  attiqves  must  have  sides  of  sheet  iron 
unless  there  is  some  special  reason  preventing  it. 

The  pipes  for  heating  must  be  placed  as  low  as  possible,  and  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  employees  do  not  suffer  from  the  heat.  They  must 
be  protected,  as  far  as  possible,  from  dust  and  be  so  that  they  can  be 
easily  cleaned. 

Stairways  which  are  not  inclosed  by  solid  walls  must  be  provided 
with  good  handrails.  In  places  where  there  is  any  danger  of  tire,  and 
where  inflammable  material  is  manipulated  by  light,  the  stairways  must 
be  of  stone  or  iron  and  inclosed  by  fireproof  walls. 

Every  building  that  is  30  meters  [98.4  feet]  long  must  have  at  least 
two  distinct  stairways  each  with  a  special  exit,  and  each  building  3  or 
more  stories  high  must  have  two  stairwavs  or  a  principal  stairway  and 
another  means  of  escape.  The  principal  stairway  must  be  at  least  1.2 
meters  [3.94  feet]  broad. 

Doors  must  be  at  least  1  square  meter  [10.76  square  feet]  in  size 
and  open  outwardly.  In  places  where  inflammable  or  explosive 
materials  are  manipulated,  both  sides  of  the  doors  must  be  covered 
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with  metal.  Large  sheds  must  be  provided  with  exits  proportionate 
in  number  to  their  size. 

Elevator  cages  and  other  means  'of  communication  between  stories 
must  be  so  arranged  that  they  can  not  facilitate  the  spread  of  flames 
or  smoke.  The  fiii^  ca^es  must  be  constructed  of  incombustible 
material  and  as  far  as  possible  inclosed  on  all  sides.  Elevators  which 
are  used  for  transporting  persons  must  be  furnished  with  appliances 
to  prevent  their  fallings  and  their  exits  must  be  plainly  indicated  and 
provided  with  safety  catches. 

Galleries,  pass^eways,  platforms,  etc.,  must  be  provided  with  pro- 
tective railings  and  fencing  to  prevent  the  falling  of  objects. 

Separate  privies  must  oe  provided  for  the  male  and  female  em- 
ployees in  tne  proportion  of  at  least  one  for  each  25  persons.  Those 
jot  male  employees  must  be  pix)vided  with  urinals.  They  must  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  workroom  by  a  space  easily  aired,  and  their  doors  must 
close  automatically.  The  discharge  pipes  must  never  be  of  wood,  and 
ventilation  pipes  opening  above  the  roof  must  always  be  installed. 
Those  which  are  connect^  with  a  general  sewer  system  must  be  pro- 
vided with  a  water  flow.  The  deposit  ditches  must  be  water-tight  and 
separate  from  all  the  walls  of  the  building,  and  their  openings  bv 
which  the  material  is  removed  must  be  provided  with  means  by  which 
they  can  be  hermetically  closed.  The  ventilation  pipes  must  be  at 
least  20  centimeters  [7.87  inches]  in  diameter  and  nse  above  the  roof 
and  highest  skylight. 

In  places  where  fine  or  injurious  powders  or  deleterious  or.  obnoxi- 
ous gases  are  generated  precautions  must  be  taken  for  their  removal. 
Places  must  also  be  provaded  where  employees  can  chan^  theii*  cloUies 
and  wash  themselves,  and  when  necessary  special  toilet  and  bath- 
rooms must  be  furnished. 

All  gas,  benzine,  petroleum,  and  similar  motors  must  be  installed  in 
rooms  separated  from  the  workroom  by  partitions  which  are  as  far  as 
possible  impermeable.  Gasometers,  gas  purifiers,  etc.,  must  not  be 
placed  where  there  is  any  light  or  other  burning  substance. 

Dryers  heated  directly  by  stoves  must  be  installed  in  special  build- 
ings or  separated  from  the  principal  building  by  a  fireproof  wall. 

Warerooms  for  storing  large  quantities  of  easily  innammable  mate- 
rials must  not  be  provided  under  the  rooms  unless  they  are  surrounded 
with  fireproof  walls  and  ceilings. 

The  installation  of  steam  bouers  and  nongenerative  steam  apparatus 
is  regulated  by  the  ordinance  of  October  16,  1897,  concerning  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  such  apparatus. 

All  mo\^ble  parts  of  machines  must  be  inclosed  and  isolated  in  such 
a  way  as  to  prevent  any  dangerous  contact  with  them.  Similar  pre- 
cautions must  be  taken  in  the  case  of  electric  motors  and  conductors. 

The  means  of  transmitting  power  that  can  be  reached  by  working- 
men  and  which  are  not  completely  isolated  must  be  placed  at  least  2 
meters  [6.56  feet]  above  the  floor.  The  cables  or  gearing  which  trav- 
erse the  roads,  passages,  courts,  etc ,  must  be  properly  guarded.  Thev 
must  not  present  any  prominent  collar  {davette)  or  screw  head  (<3fe  de 
^yk).  Subterranean  means  of  transmitting  power  must  be  so  arranged 
that  they  can  be  easily  inspected  from  overhead  or  by  a  canal  or 
passage  offering  no  difliculties  or  dangers. 

In  all  workiwms  means  must  be  provided  whereby  machines  can  be 
rapidly  thrown  out  of  gear.     When,  by  way  of  exception,  these  are 
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lacking,  means  of  signaling  to  the  motor-machine  room  must  be  pro- 
rided.  Separate  means  of  throwing  each  machine  out  of  gear  must 
be  providea. 

Machines  must  be  so  installed  that  workingmen  are  not  incon- 
venit»need  by  them  or  exposed  to  danger.  In  any  case  the  pas^sage- 
wavs  between  machines  must  be  at  least  80  centimeters  [2.62  feet] 
an^  the  principal  passages  1  meter  [3.28  feet]  broad. 

£ating  rooms  must  dways  be  provided  when  it  is  not  shown  that 
they  can  be  proplerly  dispensed  with. 

Good  drinking  water  must  be  furnished  for  the  use  of  the  employees. 

H\'drants,  or  at  least  reservoirs  that  can  be  used  in  case  of  tires, 
mast  be  installed  wherever  possible. 

All  regulations  of  the  Cantons  in  contravention  to  the  present  regu- 
lations are  rendered  void.  Those  extending  its  scope,  nowever,  are 
maintained  in  force. 

-  The  law  also  provided  that  the  Federal  Council  could  designate  those 
branches  of  industry  in  which  the  employment  of  women  who  were 
pregnant  and  those  in  which  the  employment  of  children  should  be 
absolutely  prohibited.  In  pursuance  of  this  power  the  Federal  Council 
insued  a  decree  December  31,  1897,  the  essential  provisions  of  which 
are  summarized  below. 

The  employment  of  women  who  are  pregnant  is  prohibited  in  the 
following  kinds  of  work:  (1)  Work  in  which  there  is  an  escape  of 
phosphorus  vapors,  and  the  operations  of  mixing,  dipping,  remov- 
ing from  frames,  and  boxing  in  match  factories;  (2)  the  manipulation 
and  mixing  of  lead,  the  manufacture  of  colors  having  a  lead  base, 
work  of  composition,  varnishing,  and  glazing  in  foundries  or  work- 
shops with  materials  having  a  lead  base,  and  lead  enamel  work;  (3) 
work  done  near  pneumatic  mercury  pumps  in  the  manufacture  of 
incandescent  lamps;  (4)  work  done  in  rooms  where  there  are  fumes  of 
sulphuric  acid;  bleaching  of  cotton  and  straw;  (5)  cleaning  with  ben- 
zine; (6)  manufacture  of  caoutchouc  articles;  work  in  which  there  is 
an  evaporation  of  sulphuret  of  carbon  and  sulpho-chloride;  (7)  work 
requiring  the  carrying  of  heavy  burdens  or  exposure  to  violent  shocks. 

The  employment  of  children  from  14  to  16  years  of  age  is  prohibited 
in  the  following  kinds  of  work:  (1)  Attending  to  boilers  used  for 
boiling  under  pressure;  for  work  in  connection  with  steam  boilers  the 
provisions  of  article  21  of  the  ordinance  of  October  16, 1897,  regarding 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  steam  boilers  and  nongenerating 
steam  apparatus  must  be  complied  with;  (2)  attending  to  motors  of 
all  kinds  (water  wheels,  turbines,  steam  engines,  and  gas,  petroleum, 
and  benzine  motors);  (3)  attending  to  dynamos  and  other  electrical 
work  in  which  high-tension  currents  are  used;  (4)  attending  cranes 
and  drawbridges;  (5)  overseeing  the  transmission  of  power,  putting 
belts  in  plaeQ  on  wheels  or  pulleys;  (6)  attending  circular  or  band 
saws,  planing,  straightening,  and  mortising  machines;  (7)  attending 
batting  machines^  calenders,  shearing  machines,  as  far  as  they  are  not 
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perfectly  guarded,  crushing  machines,  machines  for  cutting  paper, 
bark,  etc.;  (8)  work  in  connection  with  explosives;  (9)  the  heating  of 
easily  inflammable  materials  (asphalt,  tar,  rosin,  varnish,  wax,  etc.); 
(10)  work  in  cement  and  gypsum  factories  where  much  dust  is  pro- 
duced; work  on  emery  wheels,  trimming  and  cleaning  castings;  work 
near  grinding  machines  in  paper,  glass,  and  emery  factories;  dry 
grinding  of  glass,  stone,  bone,  or  wood;  hat  polishing,  rag  sorting, 
hemp  and  flax  combing,  and  carding;  silk  waste  cleaning;  glazing  and 
singeing,  and  all  kinds  of  batting  machines  where,  in  the  work 
enumerated,  the  dust  is  not  sufficiently  exhausted;  (11)  mordanting 
and  shaping  in  hat  factories;  (12)  all  classes  of  work  in  the  chemical 
industry  where  poisonous  or  noxious  gases  are  generated;  (13)  tin- 
ning and  galvanizing;  (14)  the  manufacture  of  paints  containing  lead; 
glazing  with  coatings  containing  lead  and  lead  enamel  work. 

These  provisions  do  not  apply  to  persons  serWng  an  apprenticeship 
of  several  years,  regulated  by  contract,  in  occupations  where  such 
apprenticeships  are  customary. 

In  order  to  render  more  effective  the  provisions  of  the  law  regard- 
ing the  prevention  of  accidents  and  the  protection  of  the  health  of 
employees  in  establishments  which  are  particularly  unhealthy  or  dan- 
gerous, the  Federal  department  of  factory  inspection  has  elaborated 
special  instructions  regarding  such  places,  which  are  sent  to  the  em- 
ployers and  employees  and  posted  in  the  establishments.  Instructions 
of  this  kind  have  been  prepared  for  the  industries  of  cigars  and 
tobacco,  August  10,  1896;  lead  and  its  compounds,  August  13,  1897, 
and  woodwork,  October  21, 1897.  Especial  efforts  have  been  made  to 
subject  the  manufacture  of  phosphorus  matches  to  special  regulation 
for  the  purpose  of  lessening  the  danger  to  health  resulting  from  the  use 
of  white  phosphorus  in  that  industry.  The  proposition  to  make  the 
manufacture  of  matches  a  State  monopoly  was  rejected  by  a  referendum 
vote  September  29,  1895.  Immediately  afterwards  the  inspectors  of 
factories  were  directed  to  report  upon  the  measures  that  should  be 
taken  to  protect  the  health  of  employees  in  that  industry.  Following 
their  report  a  proposition  was  framed  and  introduced  in  the  Parliament, 
which  ultimately  became  the  law  of  November  2,  1898. 

This  law  provides  that  all  match  factories,  regardless  of  the  number 
of  employees  or  the  importance  of  the  establishment,  are  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  factory  law;  that  the  manufacture  can  only 
be  carried  on  in  buildings  devoted  exclusively  to  this  industry;  that 
the  manufacture  of  matches  can  not  be  undertaken  without  the  authori- 
zation of  the  cantonal  government,  given  with  the  consent  of  the  Fed- 
eral Council,  the  latter  prescribing  the  regulations  for  guarding  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  employees  and  of  the  public,  and  that  in  case 
of  the  refusal  by  the  cantonal  government  of  such  authorization, 
recourse  may  be  had  to  the  Federal  Council;  that  before  an  authoriza- 
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tion  can  be  granted  the  detailed  plans  of  the  establishment  and  a 
statement  of  the  proposed  method  of  manufacture,  packing,  transpor- 
tation, etc.,  must  be  submitted  to  the  cantonal  government  and  in  turn 
transmitted  by  the  latter  to  the  Federal  Council;  that  the  manufacture, 
importation,  exportation,  and  sale  of  white-phosphorus  matches  is 
prohibited;  that  the  importation  and  use  of  white  phosphorus  is  only 
permitted  by  special  authorization  of  the  Federal  Council  for  scien- 
tific, pharmaceutic,  or  other  purposes  not  dangerous  to  health;  that  the 
sale,  impoi-tation,  and  exportation  of  matches  is  prohibited  unless  they 
are  packed  in  boxes  bearing  the  name  or  registered  trade-mark  of  the 
factory,  and  that  factory  inspectors  may  at  any  time  enter  any  places 
where  tbey  have  reason  to  suspect  that  the  manufacture  of  matches  is 
being  carried  on.  The  law  authorizes  the  Federal  Council  to  acquire 
and  communicate  to  manufacturers  any  new  processes  which  commend 
themselves  to  their  attention  as  regards  the  health  and  safety  of 
employees  and  of  the  public. 

Fines  of  from  50  to  1,000  francs  ($9.66  to  $193)  are  provided  for  the 
punishment  of  infractions  of  this  law.  In  the  case  of  the  unauthorized 
manufacture  of  matches,  besides  the  imposing  of  a  fine,  the  entire 
propertj',  stock,  etc.,  may  be  confiscated,  and  in  case  of  a  second 
offense  the  guilty  party  may,  in  addition,  be  sentenced  to  not  more 
than  3  months'  imprisonment. 

CANTONAL  LEGISLATION. 

The  enactment  of  a  Federal  law  concerning  factories,  as  has  beeur 
said,  in  no  way  limited  the  power  of  the  Cantons  to  enact  similar  laws, 
provided  their  provisions  were  not  in  conflict  with  those  of  the  Fed- 
eral law.     Advantage  of  this  power  has  been  taken  by  at  least  7  of 
the  more  impoi"tant  industrial  Cantons. 

In  considering  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  Cantons  it  is  important 
to  notice  that  its  character  has  been  largely  molded  by  the  fact  that 
in  Switzerland,  as  in  almost  no  other  country,  the  system  of  house- 
hold industry  and  small  shops  has  been  able  to  maintain  its  position 
in  spite  of  the  development  of  the  factory  system.  Notwithstanding 
the  extension  given  to  the  factory  law  in  1891  to  establishments 
emploj'ing  6  or  more  persons,  and  in  some  cases  less  than  that  num- 
ber, a  considerable  number  of  working  people  were  still  outside  of 
the  scope  of  that  law.  It  was  chiefly  to  regulate  the  conditions  of 
labor  of  this  class  that  the  Cantons  have  enacted  their  special  labor 
laws. 

The  first  Canton  to  take  action  in  this  direction  was  that  of  Basel 
Town,  which  enacted  a  law  February  11,  1884,  afterwards  replaced 
by  a  law  passed  April  23,  1888,  in  relation  to  the  employment  of 
females  in  small  shops,  such  as  those  for  dressmaking  and  millinery 
work,  which  were  not  under  the  Federal  law.  This  Canton^lsa  pp^ed 
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a  special  law  for  the  protection  of  females  in  restaoranta  and  hotels 
December  19,  1887.  The  example  of  Basel  was  followed  by  the  Can- 
ton of  Glanis,  which  enacted  a  still  more  comprehensive  law  May  8, 
1892.  This  law  relates  to  all  persons  not  included  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  law  who  are  employed  for  wages  in  industrial 
establishments,  or  are  engaged  as  apprentices.  On  May  18, 1893, 
Saint  CraH  passed  a  law  for  the  protection  of  females  employed  as 
saleswomen  or  waitresses  in  stores  and  restaurants.  Zurich  enacted  a 
law  June  18,  1894,  in  regard  to  the  employment  of  females  in  small 
shops;  Lucerne  and  Soleure  laws  November  9,  1895,  and  Neufchfitela 
law  May  19,  1896. 

To  a  certain  extent  the  provisions  of  these  laws  are  similar.  Their 
main  purpose  is  in  almost  all  cases  to  extend  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  factory  law  to  classes  of  workers  not  comprehended  under 
that  law. 

An  excellent  comparative  statement  of  the  scope  and  provisions  of 
these  laws  was  given  by  Mr.  H.  Wegmann,  an  official  of  the  Federal 
factory -inspection  service  of  Switzerland,  in  his  report  to  the  interna- 
tional congress  in  relation  to  labor  legislation  at  Brussels  in  1897.  (a) 
It  would  be  difficult  to  give  a  better  summary  of  these  laws  than  is 
there  presented,  and  that  portion  of  his  report  will  therefore  be  repro- 
duced in  a  somewhat  condensed  form.  Following  it  will  be  given  a 
translation  of  four  of  the  more  important  laws — those  of  Basel  Town, 
Glarus,  Zurich,  and  NeufchStel. 

Of  the  7  cantonal  laws,  that  of  Glarus  alone  relates  to  adult  males; 
all  the  others  concern  working  women  only.  The  laws  of  Zurich, 
Soleure,  and  Neufch&tel  formally  protect  females  working  alone  if 
they  work  for  wages  or  are  occupied  in  a  trade.  The  laws  of  Saint 
Gall  and  Basel  do  not  go  so  far  except  in  reference  to  working  women 
under  18  years  of  age,  the  law  only  applying  to  women  over  that  age 
in  places  where  2  (in  the  case  of  Saint  Gall)  and  3  (in  the  case  of  Basel) 
are  employed.  Examining  these  provisions  carefully,  it  will  be  seen 
that  they  are  more  comprehensive  than  would  at  first  appear.  Thus, 
any  person  working  at  home  with  his  own  tools  is  regarded  as  an 
employee  if  he  works  directly  or  indirectly  for  a  manufacturer.  The 
law  of  Neuf chfitel  also  says  clearly  that  a  person  must  work  outside  of 
his  own  home  in  order  to  profit  by  the  law. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  Cantons  have  incorporated  in  their 
laws  many  of  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  law,  but  these  have  not 
always  been  servilely  copied.  On  the  contrary,  in  some  cases  the  restric- 
tions are  made  less  severe  and  in  others  gaps  in  the  Federal  law  have 
been  filled.  The  law  of  Basel  has  the  most  points  in  common  with  the 
Federal  law.     The  more  recent  laws  show  greater  differences.     Thus, 

«  See  note  «,  page  136. 
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that  of  Neaf chStel  permits  the  employment  of  children  13  years  of  age 
in  certain  cases.  Six  Cantons  (Neuf  chatel  by  a  special  law)  require  the 
making  of  a  formal  contract  where  apprentices  are  taken.  Zurich 
and  Soleure  make  the  first  2  weeks  of  such  a  service  a  period  of  pro- 
bation during  which  either  of  the  parties  can  break  the  contract  upon 
giving  3  days'  notice. 

In  general  there  are  always  provisions  requiring  workrooms  to  be 
spacious,  dry,  well  lighted  and  heated,  though  the  requirement  that 
machines  should  be  properly  guarded  does  not  always  appear. 

The  provisions  regarding  hours  of  labor  are  naturaUy  the  most 
important  of  the  laws.  Five  Cantons  accept  the  normal  workday  of 
11  hours,  fixed  by  the  Federal  law.  Zurich,  however,  has  made  10 
hours  the  maximum  work  period  per  day  for  females,  and  on  the  day 
preceding  Sundays  and  holidays  9  hours,  with  a  rest  at  noon  of  1^ 
hours  in  all  cases.  Neufch&tel  has  made  the  work  period  of  girls 
under  15  years  of  age  10  hours  per  day,  and  of  girls  over  that  age  11 
hours,  with  the  exception  of  Saturday,  which  is  limited  to  10  hours. 

Sunday  labor  is  prohibited  without  exception. 

Night  work,  that  is,  after  8  p.  nu,  is  also  in  general  prohibited. 
This  is  the  hour  at  which  night  work  begins  according  to  the  Federal 
law,  which  is  in  no  case  permitted  io  female  employees.  As  regards 
this  point  all  of  the  cantonal  laws  differ  from  the  Federal  law,  as  they 
permit  work  by  women  until  9,  10,  and  11  p.  m.  when  the  permission 
of  the  authorities  has  been*  obtained.  Most  of  the  cantonal  laws  fix 
the  maximum  amount  of  such  overtime  work  that  can  be  permitted  at 
3  hours  per  day  and  a  certain  maximum  per  year,  75  hours  in  the  case 
of  Zurich,  2  months  for  Glarus,  and  3  months  for  Saint  Grail  and 
Liucerne.  In  Zurich  and  Lucerne  permission  is  only  granted  for  cer- 
tain specific  reasons  as  mentioned  in  the  law,  and  in  Soleure  and  Neuf* 
chatel  for  * 'serious"  reasons.  In  general  the  authorization  must  be  in 
writing  and  posted  in  the  shop  or  place  of  work,  and  no  person  can  be 
required  gainst  his  will  to  work  overtime.  With  the  exception  of 
Glanis,  overtime  work  must  be  paid  for  at  a  higher  rate;  in  Zurich, 
Lucerne,  and  Soleure  one-fourth  more.  These  3  Cantons  also  prohibit 
the  giving  of  work  to  working  women  to  be  done  at  home  after  they 
have  worked  the  normal  workday. 

The  Cantons  of  Basel  and  Glarus  have  adopted  the  Federal  regulation 
that  women  must  not  be  allowed  to  work  during  the  period  of  8  weeks 
preceding  and  following  childbirth.  Saint  Gall  and  Lucerne  extend 
this  prohibition  to  6  weeks,  Zurich  and  Soleure  to  4  weeks  following 
childbirth,  and  Neufch&tel  makes  no  mention  of  the  subject  in  its  law. 
In  a  number  of  Cantons  overtime  work  by  females  who  are  pregnant 
is  prohibited. 

Shop  regulations  are  in  general  required  only  when  the  authorities 
deem  the  importance  of  the  nature  of  the  industry  such  as  to  justify 
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it.  In  Zurich  and  Lucerne  copies  of  the  laws  must  be  posted  in  the 
places  of  work. 

Most  of  the  laws  contain  provisions  regarding  the  payment  of 
wages.  Zurich  and  Lucerne  stipulate  that  a  reduction  in  wages  must 
be  announced  15  days  in  advance.  Deductions  from  wages  of  any 
kind  are  prohibited  by  the  law  of  Neufchatel.  Three  Cantons  make 
no  mention  of  such  retention  of  wages,  while  3  provide  that  not 
more  than  one-half  a  week's  wages  can  be  retained  if  a  previous 
arrangement  to  that  effect  has  been  made.  Fines  for  the  pui'pose  of 
maintaining  discipline,  not  in  excess  of  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  a 
day's  wages,  are  permitted,  provided  they  are  mentioned  in  the  regu- 
lations agreed  to  by  the  employees. 

A  peculiarity  that  should  be  noted  is  that  the  laws  of  Zurich  and 
Saint  Gall  intrust  the  control  of  food  and  lodging  supplied  to  working 
women  to  the  Government  authorities. 

The  laws  of  Glarus,  Saint  Gall,  Lucerne,  Soleure,  and  Neufch&tel 
contain  special  paragraphs  for  the  protection  of  females  employed  in 
places  where  liquor  is  sold.  Zurich,  February  3, 1896,  promulgated  a 
special  law  for  this  pui*pose.  All  of  these  laws,  with  the  exception  of 
that  of  Glarus,  prohibit  the  regular  employment  as  waitresses  of  girls 
under  18  years  of  age  who  are  not  members  of  the  proprietor's  family. 
In  the  case  of  Zurich  this  prohibition  extends  to  girls  who  have  not 
completed  their  twentieth  year  and  boys  under  16  years  of  age.  Per- 
sons below  these  ages  can  be  employed  in  other  work  during  8  hours 
per  day,  provided  such  employment  does  not  extend  after  9  p.  m. 

Glarus  and  Neufchatel  require  9  hours  and  the  other  Cantons  8  hours 
uninterrupted  rest  for  employees.  Lucerne  prescribes  at  least  2  hours 
absolute  rest  on  Sunday  mornings.  The  provisions  of  the  different 
laws  concerning  the  substitution  of  some  other  day  for  Sunday  as  a 
day  of  rest  are  very  dissimilar.  Saint  Gall,  Lucerne,  and  Soleure 
require  one-half  day  of  freedom  for  employees  each  week;  Neufchatel 
prescribes  2  forenoons  and  2  afternoons  of  freedom  per  month,  and 
Zurich  requires  that  6  hours'  continuous  freedom  between  the  hours  of 
8  a,  m.  and  8  p.  m.  be  granted  every  week.  These,  however,  may  be 
replaced  by  2  annual  leaves  of  not  less  than  4  days  each. 

Other  provisions  regarding  females  employed  in  hotels  and  restau- 
rants relate  to  the  lodging  and  food  that  must  be  furnished  them,  the 
provision  of  sepai'ate  beds  for  the  employees,  etc. 

Provisions  for  the  protection  of  females  employed  in  stores  are  found 
in  the  laws  of  Glarus,  Saint  Gall,  Lucerne,  Soleure,  and  Neufchatel. 
Their  principal  purpose  is  to  insure  that  the  women  are  allowed  suf- 
ficient time,  8  or  10  hours,  at  night  for  rest  and  sleep.  When  Sunday 
work  is  permitted  the  Cantons  of  Lucerne  and  Soleure  require  a  half 
day's  freedom  on  that  day,  and  that  of  Saint  Gall  a  similar  cessation 
from  work  during  the  week. 
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The  law  of  NeufchStel  is  the  only  one  which  contains  provisions 
regarding  the  employment  of  females  in  office.  For  them  it  prescribes 
at  least  9  hours  cessation  of  work  at  night. 

Basel  Town. — Following  is  the  law  concerning  the  employment  of 
women,  passed  by  the  Canton  of  Basel  Town  April  23, 1888: 

1.  All  industrial  establishments  in  which  3  or  more  women  or  girls 
under  18  years  of  age  are  employed  or  serve  as  apprentices  are  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  the  present  act.  Hotels  ( Wirthschafteri )  and  stores 
are  exempted  so  far  as  their  female  employees  serve  only  as  sales- 
women and  are  not  employed  in  industrial  work. 

2.  The  hours  of  labor  of  women  employed  in  establishments  coming 
under  this  act  must  not  exceed  11  per  day,  and  on  the  days  before  Sun- 
days and  holidays  10  hours  per  day.  This  labor  period  must  fall 
between  6  a.  m.  and  8  p.  m.,  and  must  be  divided  by  a  rest  of  at  least 
1  hour.     Labor  on  Sundays  is  prohibited. 

In  exceptional  cases  the  department  of  the  interior  may  permit  an 
extension  of  the  work  period  to  11  p.  m.  If  the  overtime  work  is 
for  naore  than  2  weeks  the  permission  of  the  administrative  council 
(Re^ierungsrat)  must  be  obtained,  and  also  if  the  permissions  given 
dunng  a  perioa  of  2  months  amount  to  more  than  3  weeks.  In  no  case 
does  the  authorization  of  overtime  work  apply  to  girls  under  18  years 
of  age.    These  must  never  be  employed  in  any  kind  of  work  after  8  p.  m. 

y^  omen  must  not  be  employed  during  a  total  period  of  8  weeks  before 
and  after  giving  birth  to  a  child,  and  they  must  not  be  permitted  to 
return  to  work  until  they  have  furnished  proof  that  6  weeks  have 
elapsed  since  that  event. 

Women  must  only  be  employed  in  the  evenings  aftertime  when  they 
freelv  consent  to  work  overtime  and  receive  extra  pay  for  such  work. 

3.  Where  it  is  not  otherwise  agreed  in  writing  the  agreement  between 
employers  and  working  women  must  not  be  changed  by  either  party 
witnout  giving  at  least  14  days'  notice,  starting  from  a  pay  day  or 
Saturday.  Within  this  period  the  relations  between  them  mav  only  be 
changed  upon  very  important  grounds,  concerning  which  the  judge 
will  decide. 

4.  Fines  shall  only  be  imposed  as  provided  for  in  the  shop  regula- 
tions, and  they  must  not  exceed  one-half  the  day's  wages  of  the  person 
fined,  and  must  be  employed  for  the  benefit  of  the  working  women. 
Reductions  from  wages  on  account  of  imperfect  work  are  permitted  if 
the  injury  is  intentional  or  the  result  of  gross  carelessness. 

5.  The  places  in  which  women  work  are  under  the  supervision  of 
the  sanitary  authorities  as  regards  their  hygienic  conditions. 

6.  When  the  scope  or  nature  of  a  business  is  such  as  to  justify  such 
action,  the  factory  commission  may  require  an  employer  of  an  estab- 
lishment comprehended  under  the  act  to  prepare,  and  post  in  a  con- 
spicuous place,  shop  regulations  setting  tovih  the  working  periods, 
the  conditions  of  entering  and  leaving,  and  the  payment  of  wages. 
These  regulations  must  be  submitted  to  the  department  of  the  inte- 
rior for  approval.  In  case  of  dispute  the  administrative  council  shall 
decide. 

7.  Infractions  of  the  provisions  of  this  law  shall  be  punished  accord- 
ing to  section  37  of  the  police  law. 

8.  The  administrative  council  is  authorized  to  make  such  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying  out  this  law.      ^.^^^^^^  by  ^OOgie 
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9.  Tbe  enforcement  of  the  law  and  the  drawing  np  of  the  necessary 
regulations  belong  to  the  department  of  the  interior  and  the  factory 
commission. 

10.  The  law  of  February  11,  1884,  in  relation  to  the  hours  of  labor 
of  working  women  is  repealed. 

Zurich. — Following  are  the  provisions  of  the  law  concerning  work- 
ing women,  passed  by  the  Canton  of  Zurich  June  18,  1894: 

General  provuions. — 1.  The  present  law  relates  to  all  establishments 
not  comprehended  imder  the  Federal  factory  law,  in  which  women  are 
employed  for  wages  or  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  trade.  There 
are  excepted^  however,  agricultural  undertakings,  offices,  hotel-keeping 
business  (  Wtrthschaftsgcwerhejj  and  commercialestablishments  as  far  as 
concerns  those  young  persons  who  are  exclusively  engaged  as  sales- 
women. In  case  of  doubt  as  to  whether  an  establishment  is  included 
under  the  law,  the  department  of  the  interior  shall  decide. 

2.  Proprietors  must  inform  the  department  of  the  interior  of  the 
existence  of  their  establishments.  Everyone  has  the  right  to  propose 
to  the  department  of  the  interior  or  the  communal  councu  the  inclusion 
of  a  business  under  the  law. 

3.  The  department  of  the  interior  and  the  communal  council  shall 
prepare  lists  of  establishments  coming  under  this  law.  These  author- 
ities must  inform  each  other  of  any  changes.  The  communal  council 
must  inform  the  local  health  authorities  of  every  place  registered, 

4.  Girls  under  14  years  of  age  must  not  be  employed  as  workers  or 
apprentices. 

5.  Women  must  not  be  employed  within  4  weeks  after  their  confine- 
ment, and  they  have  the  right  to  remain  away  for  6  weeks. 

6.  Work  on  Sundays  ana  holidays  is  prohibited. 

Hours  of  labor, — 7.  The  hours  of  labor  must  not  exceed  10  per  day, 
and  on  the  days  before  Sundays  and  holidays  not  more  than  9  hours, 
and  must  fall  within  the  hours  from  6  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m.  At  least  1^  hours 
must  be  allowed  in  the  middle  of  the  day  as  a  rest  period.  It  is  pro- 
hibited to  give  to  women  work  to  be  performed  at  home  that  will 
make  their  hours  of  labor  exceed  the  legal  limit.  Hours  of  labor 
must  be  regulated  by  a  public  clock. 

8.  Only  that  time  shall  be  reckoned  as  periods  of  rest  during  which 
the  women  may  leave  the  workrooms.  The  time  required  for  girls 
imder  18  years  of  age  to  perform  their  obligatory  educational  duties 
is  included  in  their  work  period. 

9.  The  work  period  may  be  extended  in  an  exceptional  and  tem- 
porary manner  upon  the  following  grounds:  Labor  loss  on  account  of 
the  disturbance  of  the  industry;  accumulation  of  work  in  the  season; 
orders  resulting  from  events  that  could  not  be  foreseen;  the  avoidance 
of  great  damages;  threatened  loss  of  materials;  the  prevention  of 
nonemployment  elsewhere.  * 

10.  The  work  period  must  not  be  lengthened  more  than  2  hours  per 
day  nor  on  more  than  75  days  in  a  year.  Overtime  work  must  as  far 
as  possible  be  before  8  p.  m.  and  never  after  9  p.  m. 

11.  The  rate  of  pay  for  overtime  work  must  be  at  least  one-fourth 
higher  than  the  ordinary  rate. 

12.  Overtime  work  is  only  permitted  in  tiie  case  of  women  over  18 
yeai*s  of  age  and  then  only  when  they  freely  consent. 

13.  The  proprietor  must  receive  permission  for  overtime  work  upon 
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stating*  the  grounds  for  it  If  the  permission  is  for  not  more  than  6 
days,  it  must  be  sought  of  the  communal  council;  if  for  a  longer  time, 
from  the  department  of  the  interior. 

14.  Each  permission  for  overtime  work  must  be  in  writing  and  be 
posted  in  the  workroom.  The  communal  authorities  and  the  depart- 
ment of  the  interior  must  inform  each  other  of  all  permissions  granted. 

15.  The  administrative  council  is  authorized  to  permit  deviations 
from  the  labor  period,  provided  the  object  of  the  present  law  is  never 
violated  in  the  case  or  those  industries  which  are  prosecuted  under 
unusual  conditions  in  respect  to  their  methods  of  work  or  receipt  of 
orders.  This  permission  may  be  changed  or  withdrawn  when  the 
special  circumstances  no  longer  exist.  If  an  establishment  misuses  the 
permission,  the  latter  may  l^  canceled. 

Workrooms. — 16.  The  workrooms  must,  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  persons  there  employed,  be  suflSciently  large,  light,  dry,  heated,  and 
ventilated,  and  so  arranged  that  the  health  of  Uie  working  women 
will  not  be  injured.  All  precautionary  measures,  as  suggested  by 
experience  and  in  proportion  to  the  state  of  tde  art,  must  be  taken  to 
prevent  bodily  accidents  and  other  injuries  to  the  health. 

17.  The  local  health  authorities  must  see  that  these  provisions  are 
obeyed,  and  report  anmtally  to  the  general  sanitary  authorities  con- 
cerning their  action  in  this  respect. 

Labor  and  apprenticeship  contracts — Shop  regulations, — 18.  The 
first  two  weeks  of  emplovment  will  be  considered  as  a  probationary 

Cjriod,  in  the  sense  that  during  this  period  either  party  may  sever  the 
bor  contract  upon  giving  not  less  than  3  days'  notice.  After  this 
time  not  less  than  14  days'  notice  must  be  given,  starting  from  pay  day 
or  Saturday.  In  the  case  of  piecework,  the  notice  must  start  from  the 
completion  of  the  work  that  has  been  begun,  provided  that  the  ordinary 
period  of  notice  is  not  thereby  lengthened  or  shortened  more  than  4 
days.  This  length  of  notice  may  &e  lengthened  or  shortened  by  the 
shop  regulations  or  special  agreement,  provided  that  the  same  length 
of  notice  is  required  by  both  parties. 

19.  The  labor  contract  may  be  terminated  upon  justifiable  grounds 
(aus  vyichtigen  Grunden)  before  the  time  agreed  upon.  Concerning 
the  justifiableness  of  these  grounds,  the  judge  will  decide  according  to 
his  judgment.  If  the  rupture  of  the  contract  results  from  the  viola- 
tion of  his  contract  obligations  by  one  party,  he  must  fully  indemnify 
the  other.  Moreover,  uie  economic  consequences  of  a  labor  contract 
terminated  before  the  expiration  of  the  time  agreed  upon  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  judge  according  to  his  judgment  in  taking  account  of  the 
circumstances  and  loc*al  customs. 

20.  Every  working  woman  is  entitled  upon  leaving  to  receive,  if  she 
desires  it,  a  certificate  setting  forth  the  nature  and  dumtion  of  her 
emplovment. 

21.  "Whoever  desires  to  take  a  girl  as  an  apprentice  must  make  a 
written  contract  for  that  purpose  with  her  and  her  father  or  repre- 
sentative. This  contract  must  C4>ntain  the  obligation  that  the  appren- 
tice shall  be  properly  instructed  in  her  trade.  The  duration  of  the 
probationary  and  apprenticeship  periods  as  well  as  the  payment  of  the 
proper  apprenticesnip  fee  when  there  is  such  must  also  be  specified; 
also  the  grounds  and  conditions  upon  which  the  conti-act  may  l>e  ter- 
minated by  one  party  before  the  termination  of  the  period  agreed  upon. 

32.  Shop  regulations  concerning  the  labor  perioas,  the  conditions  of 
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entering  and  leaving,  as  well  as  the  payment  of  wages,  must  receive 
the  approval  of  the  department  of  the  interior,  and  must  be  posted  in 
workrooms  in  a  conspicuous  place.  The  department  of  the  interior  is 
authorized  to  draw  up  shop  regulations  where  the  scope  or  nature  of  a 
business  seems  to  justify  it.  It  may  also  order  the  revision  of  shop 
regulations  where  their  application  would  give  rise  to  bad  conditions. 

23.  Fines  must  not  be  imposed  except  as  provided  for  in  the  shop 
regulations,  nor  in  excess  of  one-fourth  of  the  daily  wages  of  the 
person  fined.  A  statement  of  the  fines  imposed  must  be  prepared  in 
which  is  entered  the  name  of  the  person  fined,  the  act  of  omission  or 
commission  for  which  the  fine  is  levied,  and  the  use  made  of  the  fine. 
All  fines  must  be  employed  for  the  benefit  of  the  working  women. 

24.  Whoever  violates  the  law,  shop  regulations,  or  special  agree- 
ments must  indemnify  the  other  party  {Art.  110  u.  ff.  des  ObliaationS' 
rechtes).  The  competent  judge  snail  fix  the  amount  of  the  indemnity 
according  to  his  juagment  in  view  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

ReguLatioii  of  wages. — 25.  Wages  must  be  paid  in  coin  of  the 
country,  on  a  workday,  and  in  the  place  of  business.  Where  monthly 
or  yearly  salaries  have  not  been  agreed  upon  in  writing,  payment 
must  be  made  at  least  every  14  days.  Deductions  from  wages  for 
rent,  cleaning,  heating,  and  lighting  of  the  establishment,  or  for  the 
rent  or  use  of  tools,  are  prohibited.  Work  material  must  not  be 
charged  for  at  a  rate  higher  than  its  cost  to  the  proprietors. 

26.  Wages  may  be  retained  to  the  extent  of  one-half  the  average 
weekly  wages  when  such  retention  has  been  mutually  agreed  upon. 
In  the  same  manner  deductions  may  be  made  from  wages  for  insurance 
pui*poses  when  mutually  agreed  upon. 

27.  The  working  woman  must  be  informed  of  any  reduction  in  wages 
in  such  a  way  that  it  will  be  possible  for  her  to  leave  before  the  reduc- 
tion goes  into  force. 

28.  Where  the  employer  furnishes  board  and  lodging  it  must  be 
reckoned  at  the  cheapest  rate.  The  local  health  authorities  must  see 
that  proper  and  healthy  food  and  lodging  are  provided.  Where  the 
conditions  are  openly  bad  they  may  recommend  to  the  department  of 
the  interior  that  the  proprietor  be  prohibited  from  furnishing  food  and 
lodging  to  girl  apprentices  or  working  women. 

Pines  mid  executi/ve  wovtMons. — 29.  The  proprietor  is  responsible 
for  the  observance  of  tne  provisions  of  this  law  in  his  establishment. 

30.  Infractions  of  sections  2  to  17,  20  to  23,  and  25  to  28  by  the 
proprietor  can  be  punished  by  the  citv  officials  {StddtJmlteramt)  by 
tines  of  from  5  to  200  francs  [$0.97  to  $38.60]. 

31.  Anyone  may  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  city  officials  and  depart- 
ment of  tne  interior  infractions  of  this  law. 

32.  In  the  case  where  a  person  disobeys  the  order  that  has  been 
given  him  penalties  may  be  imposed,  and  in  case  of  continued  disobe- 
dience the  offender  may  be  turned  over  to  the  criminal  authorities  (sec- 
tion 80,  criminal  code). 

33.  The  execution  of  this  law  belongs  to  the  department  of  the 
interior.  An  appeal  from  its  orders  may  be  made  to  the  administrative 
council. 

34.  The  communal  councils  are  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  seeing 
that  the  provisions  of  this  law  are  observed  in  industrial  establishmente 
so  far  as  this  has  not  been  given  to  the  local  health  authorities  by  sec- 
tions 17  and  28.     They  may  delegate  this  duty  wholly  or  wrtly  to  a 
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35.  Copies  of  this  law  may  be  obtained  gratuitously  from  the  com- 
manal  councils,  and  in  placard  form  must  be  posted  in  each  establish- 
ment in  a  conspicuous  place. 

36.  This  law  goes  into  force  January  1, 1895. 

Neufchatel. — On  May  19,  1896,  a  law  concerning  working  women 
was  passed  by  the  Canton  of  Neufchfitel.  The  provisions  of  this  law 
are  as  follows: 

1.  All  establishments  and  workshops  in  which  one  or  more  women 
are  employed,  and  which  are  not  subject  to  the  Federal  law  concerning 
factories,  are  subject  to  the  conditions  imposed  by  articles  3  to  IG  ana 
article  22  of  the  present  law. 

2.  All  stores,  shops,  countinghouses,  as  well  as  hotels,  inns,  clubs, 
restaurants,  and  drinking  saloons  in  which  are  employed  one  or  more 
women  are  subject  to  the  conditions  imposed  by  articles  19  to  22  of  the 
present  law. 

3.  The  present  law  does  not  apply  to  domestic  workshops  in  which 
only  members  of  a  family  are  employed  under  the  authority  of  the 
fatter  or  mother,  or  to  agricultural  enterprises,  dwelling  houses  in 
which  women  are  employed  as  domestic  servants,  or  day  laborers  per- 
forming, household  duties. 

4.  The  execution  of  this  law  is  intrusted  to  the  communal  authorities, 
which,  according  to  the  needs  and  importance  of  the  place,  may  confide 
the  oversight  of  its  application  to  a  special  officer.  The  cantonal 
inspectors  of  apprentices  are  charged,  concurrently  with  the  communal 
autnorities,  with  the  supervision  of  the  general  and  uniform  applica- 
tion of  the  law. 

5.  If  the  conmiunes  find  it  necessary  to  incur  new  expenditures  in 
inforcing  this  law  they  shall  have  the  right,  according  to  the  importance 
of  the  expenditure,  to  an  equitable  reimbursement,  provision  for 
which  will  be  made  by  a  credit,  the  amount  of  which  will  be  deter- 
mined each  year  by  the  State  budget. 

6.  Young  girls  under  14  years  of  age  must  not  be  employed  in  estab- 
lishments enumerated  in  section  1.  However,  those  provided  with  a 
certificate  of  i)rimary  instruction  instituted  by  the  law  relating  to 
primary  education  may  be  employed  after  they  are  13  years  of  age. 

7.  In  extension  of  the  rule  applicable  to  apprenticed  children,  and 
provided  for  by  article  11  of  the  law  concerning  the  protection  of 
apprentices,  young  girls  under  16  years  of  age  must  not  be  emploj'ed 
in  effective  labor  for  more  than  10  hours  per  day. 

8.  The  hours  of  eflPective  labor  of  women  and  girls  over  15  years  of 
age  must  not  exceed  11  per  day.  On  Saturdays,  and  the  days  before 
holidays,  they  must  not  exceed  10  hours,  including  the  time  worked  in 
cleaning  and  arranging  the  shop.  At  least  an  hour  must  be  allowed 
in  the  middle  of  the  day  for  the  principal  meal. 

9.  Time  which  should  be  devoted  to  scholastic  or  religious  instruc- 
tion is  always  included  in  the  hours  of  labor. 

10.  Work  at  night  and  on  Sundays  and  holidays  is  prohibited. 
Work  between  the  hours  of  8  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m.  is  considered  night 
work. 

11.  However,  for  work  recognized  as  urgent,  and  in  certain  special 
industries,  this  prohibition  may  be  temporarily  abrogated,  and  the  com- 
munal authorities  or  their  delegate  may  authorize  at  certain  periods  of 
the  year  extra  hours  of  labor.     This  overtime  wgrk  mi^^^U^ceed 
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2  hours  per  day,  and  the  number  of  days  must  not  exceed  a  total  of 
50  per  year. 

12.  Kequests  to  work  overtime  must  be  addressed  to  the  communal 
authorities  or  their  dele^te.  The  authorizations  must  be  in  writing, 
and  inscribed  in  a  special  register  by  the  communal  authorities  or 
their  delegates.  An  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  the  communal  au- 
thorities or  their  delegates  may  be  made  to  the  department  of  the 
interior. 

13.  The  communal  authorities  or  their  delegate  must  see  that  places 
in  which  women  are  employed  are  always  in  a  satisfactory  state  as 
regards  cleanliness,  lightmg,  and  ventilation,  and  prescribe  such  meas- 
ures and  precautions  as  may  be  necessary.  In  factories  and  work- 
shops which  make  use  of  mechanical  apparatus  and  machinery,  they 
must  also  prescribe  such  appliances  and  measures  as  are  necessary 
for  the  security  of  the  working  women. 

14.  The  council  of  state  may  prohibit  the  employment  of  women  in 
those  kinds  of  work  that  ej:ceea  their  strength  or  expose  their  health 
or  morality  to  danger. 

15.  Employers  are  particularly  required  to  look  after  the  observ- 
ance of  decency  ana  the  maintenance  of  good  conduct  in  their 
establishments. 

16.  If  shop  regulations  are  in  existence,  they  shall  in  no  case  pro- 
vide for  fines,  'flie  regulations  must  always  be  posted  so  that  they 
can  be  easily  seen  in  the  workshop. 

17.  Employers  are  required  to  pay  their  working  women  at  least 
fortnightly  in  cash,  in  legal-tender  money.  This  provision  shall  not 
be  set  aside  by  a  private  agreement.  In  general,  payment  must  be 
made  on  Saturday  before  noon.  In  the  case  of  piecework,  the  condi- 
tions of  pavment  until  the  completion  of  the  work  may  be  fixed  by  the 
parties.     The  retention  of  any  part  of  the  wages  is  prohibited. 

18.  There  must  be  prepared  each  year,  by  means  of  a  census,  a 
statement  in  each  commune  of  all  establishments  and  shops  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  present  law. 

ID.  In  stores  and  countinghouses  where  women  are  employed  the 
hours  of  labor  which  are  required  of  them  must  be  divided  by  periods 
of  rest,  and  they  must  always  be  given  at  least  9  hoiurs  uninterrupted 
rest  at  night. 

20.  In  public  establishments,  hotels,  inns,  clubs,  restaurants,  and 
drinking  places,  the  hours  of  labor  of  women  there  employed  must  be 
divided  by  periods  of  repose,  and  they  must  be  given  at  least  9  hours 
uninterrupted  rest  at  night.  The  communal  autnorities  or  their  del- 
egates may,  in  exceptional  cases,  authorize  the  abrogation  of  this  rule. 
Girls  under  18  years  of  age,  other  than  the  daughters  of  the  proprie- 
tor of  the  establishment,  shall  not  be  allowed  to  serve  the  public.  In 
no  case  shall  the  proprietor  allege  his  ignorance  of  their  ages  as  an 
excuse. 

21.  Women  who  are  required  to  work  at  hotels,  inns,  clubs,  restau- 
rants, and  drinking  places  on  Sundays  must  be  allowed  on  the  four 
Sundays  of  the  month  two  mornings  and  two  afternoons  leave. 

22.  Every  person  breaking  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  present  law 
or  regulations  or  decrees  that  may  be  promulgated  to  insure  its  exe- 
cution shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  from  5  to  20  francs  [$0.97  to 
$3.86].     The  fine  shall  be  imposed  as  many  times  as  there  are  persons 
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not  exceed  600  francs  [196:50].    In  the  case  of  a  subsequent  offense  the 
fine  may  be  doubled. 

23.  The  council  of  state  is  directed  to  proceed  to  the  formalities  of 
the  referendum  with  the  view  of  insuring  the  eventual  execution  of  the 
present  law. 

Glabus. — Following  is  a  law  in  relation  to  the  protection  of  labor, 
passed  by  the  Canton  of  Glarus  May  8,  1892: 

1.  This  law  applies  to  all  establishments  regularly  employing  per- 
sons at  industrial  occupations  for  wages  or  as  apprentices,  whicn  are 
not  within  the  scope  of  the  Federal  ntctories  act.  It  does  not  apply 
to  agricultural  occupations.  The  work  of  waiters  in  restaurants  and 
sales  people  in  stores,  who  are  employed  in  waiting  on  customers  and 
not  engaged  in  industrial  work,  is  considered  in  sections  11  to  14  of 
this  law.  Where  there  is  a  doubt  whether  an  establishment  comes 
within  the  scoDe  of  the  present  law,  the  decision  lies  with  the  military 
and  police  auUiorities,  OTovided  that  an  appeal  may  be  made  to  the 
admmistrative  council  (RegieTningsrat). 

2.  The  working  rooms  must  be  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  dry,  and, 
in  general,  in  such  a  condition  that  the  health  of  the  persons  working 
in  ttiem  is  not  impaired.  The  machinery  and  other  working  appliances 
mutst  be  erected  and  maintained  in  the  safest  manner  possible,  and  any 
bjurious  effects  arising  from  the  operations  must  be  avoided  as  mucn 
as  possible.  The  administrative  council  is  authorized  to  make  binding 
regulations  from  time  to  time  in  regard  to  this  matter. 

3.  If  the  extent  and  nature  of  a  business  justify  it,  the  proprietors 
of  establishments  coming  within  the  scope  or  this  law  may  be  required 
to  post  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  workrooms  regulations  regarding 
the  hours  of  labor,  conditions  of  entry  and  exit,  the  payment  of  wages, 
etc.  The  approval  of  these  regulations,  as  well  as  the  settlement  of 
all  matters  of  this  character,  comes  within  the  powers  of  the  adminis- 
trative council. 

4.  Unless  otherwise  agreed  upon  in  writing,  a  notice  of  14  days  must 
be  given  by  either  party  for  a  dissolution  of  the  labor  contract,  and 
thig  only  on  a  pay  day  or  Saturday.  A  dissolution  of  the  contract  on 
shorter  notice  is  only  permitted  for  important  reasons. 

5.  Written  apprenticeship  contracts  must  be  made  in  all  cases  where 
apprentices  are  employed.  This  contract  must  show  at  least  the  trade, 
the  term  of  apprenticeship,  the  fee,  and  the  conditions  under  which  a 
dissolution  of  the  contract  by  one  of  the  parties  is  permissible. 

6.  Wages  must  be  paid  at  least  once  in  14  days  in  cash  and  in  lawful 
nnmey.     Longer  terms  are  permitted  by  mutual  consent. 

Fines  shall  only  be  levied  if  they  are  provided  for  in  the  regulations 
approved  by  the  administrative  council;  they  must  not  exceedone-half 
the  day's  wages  of  the  person  fined,  and  must  be  applied  in  the  inter- 
^t  of  the  working  people.  Deductions  from  wages  for  goods  spoiled 
shall  only  be  made  if  tne  damage  was  intentional  or  was  due  to  negli- 
gence. 

7.  The  regular  hours  of  daily  labor  must  not  exceed  11,  and  on  days 
pJ^eceding  Sundays  and  holidays  10  hours.  At  least  an  hour's  inter- 
ttiiision  must  be  allowed  at  noon.  Sunday  and  holiday  labor  is  pro- 
hibited. 

A  temporary  extension  of  the  working-day  until  not  later  than  10 
p.  m.  may  be  permitted  by  the  communal  councils,  but  ^^^'^^f^^^'^* 
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of  absolute  necessity  and  in  exceptional  cases,  and  without  periodical 
repetition.  For  extensions  continuing  over  a  longer  perioa  than  14 
days  the  permission  of  the  administrative  council  is  necessary.  The 
total  duration  must  not  exceed  2  months  in  any  year.  Persons  must 
not  be  employed  overtime  without  their  consent. 

The  exceptions  permitting  overtime  do  not  apply  to  persons  under 
18  years  of  age.     The  latter  must  in  no  case  be  emplo}' ea  after  8  p.  m. 

8.  The  provisions  regarding  hours  of  labor  do  not  apply  to  work 
which,  on  account  of  its  peculiar  nature,  must  be  either  begun  before 
or  finished  after  the  normal  working  time,  or  which  must  immediately 
precede  or  follow  the  regular  work  of  the  establishment,  provided  that 
m  every  case  such  work  is  performed  by  persons  over  18  years  of  age. 
In  cases  of  doubt  the  administrative  council  shall  decide,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, after  the  hearing  of  the  testimony  of  experts,  whether  the  provi- 
sions of  this  paragrapn  should  be  applied  in  any  particular  case. 

9.  Women  who  have  household  duties  to  perform  must  be  excused 
a  half  hour  before  the  noon  intermission  unless  the  latter  is  at  least  li 
hours  long. 

Women  must  not  be  employed  for  a  period  of  8  weeks  before  and 
after  childbirth  in  any  of  the  industries  covered  by  this  law.  They 
must,  when  they  return  to  work,  show  a  certificate  that  at  least  6 
weeks  have  elapsed  since  their  confinement. 

10.  Children  who  have  not  exceeded  the  age  of  14  years  must  not  be 
employed  in  industrial  occupations  either  for  wages  or  as  apprentices. 

11.  Employees  in  stores  or  establishments  dealing  with  customers 
may  be  employed  as  salesmen  or  saleswomen  without  further  restric- 
tion than  that  they  must  be  permitted  an  uninterrupted  rest  of  9  hours 
during  the  night. 

12.  Persons  employed  in  serving  guests  in  saloons,  restaui*ants,  or 
hotels  may  be  employed  as  long  as  ftie  police  regulations  permit  the 
establishment  to  be  open.  In  all  cases,  however,  an  uninterrupted 
rest  of  9  hours  at  night  must  be  allowed  these  emploj^ees. 

13.  The  enforcement  of  this  law  is  in  the  hands  of  the  administra- 
tive council.  An  exact  record  must  be  made,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  communal  councils,  of  all  establishments  which  come  within  the 
scope  of  this  law.  The  administrative  council  is  authorized,  when 
necessary,  to  have  periodical  inspections  made  by  experts.  Officials 
charged  with  the  execution  of  this  law  must,  when  requested,  be  given 
access  to  the  establishments  at  any  time. 

14.  Violations  of  the  present  law  are  punishable  by  a  fine  of  from 
10  to  500  francs  [$1. 93  to  !|96. 50J.  A  repetition  of  an  oflFense  or  a  serious 
violation  of  the  law  may  be  punished  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding 
14  days. 

15.  The  cantonal  council  is  charged  with  the  enactment  of  the  nec- 
essary regulations  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

ABBITBATION  TBIBTXNALS. 

The  enactment  of  laws  concerning  the  arbitration  or  conciliation  of 
industrial  disputes  falls  exclusively  within  the  province  of  the  Cantons. 
In  only  4  has  special  legislation  been  enacted  for  the  creation  of 
industrial  arbitration  tribunals.  In  2  of  these,  Geneva  and  Neufchfitel, 
provision  has  been  made  for  councils  of  prudhommes  after  the  French 
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model,  while  in  tiie  other  two,  Basel  Town  and  Bern,  arbitration 
tribunals  of  a  somewhat  different  character  have  been  created. 

Geneva. — This  was  the  first  Canton  to  take  action  in  this  direction. 
The  creation  of  councils  of  prudhommes  was  provided  for  by  a  law 
passed  October  3,  1883.  This  law  referred  only  to  disputes  arising  in 
industry  and  conunerce,  but  its  scope  was  extended  in  1889  so  that  the 
councils  now  take  cognizance  of  *'  disputes  which  arise  between  employ- 
ers and  employees,  masters  and  workmen,  masters  and  apprentices, 
employers  and  domestic  servants,  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  payment 
of  wages,  concerning  the  performance  of  work,  and  the  apprenticeship 
contract."  The  composition  and  functions  of  these  councils  are  as 
.follows: 

Each  council  consists  of  30  members,  15  of  whom  must  be  employ- 
ers and  15  workingmen.  As  far  as  possible  they  must  represent  the 
different  branches  of  industry  over  which  the  council  has  jurisdiction. 
The  employers  and  employees  elect  their  representatives  separately 
and  by  groups  of  industries.  Only  persons  of  Swiss  nationality  and 
in  the  j>ossession  of  full  political  rights  can  vote  or  be  elected  to  the 
council.  Managers  and  directors  of  companies  are  regarded  as  employ- 
ers. Members  are  elected  for  2  years,  but  are  reeligible.  The 
method  of  voting  is  that  by  list  (scrutin  de  liste).  In  general,  the  first 
Sunday  in  October  is  election  day.  When  the  membership  of  a  council 
becomes  reduced  by  a  fifth  part  in  consequence  of  deaths,  resignations, 
or  other  causes,  special  elections  must  be  held,  provided  ordinary  elec- 
tions \rill  not  be  held  within  6  months.  A  member  becomes  ineligi- 
ble to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office  if  he  ceases  to  follow  his  calling 
for  one  year,  if  he  changes  from  employer  to  employee,  or  vice  versa, 
and  when  he  becomes  insolvent. 

There  are  2  main  classes  of  councils — those  for  manufacturing  and 
commercial  establishments,  and  those  for  agricultural  affairs  and  pri- 
vate individuals.  Each  council  elects  by  ballot  a  governing  board, 
consisting  of  a  president,  vice-president,  secretary,  and  vice-secretary. 
AVhen  the  president  or  secretary  is  an  employer  the  vice-president  or 
vice-secretary  must  be  an  employee,  or  vice  versa.  The  offices  of 
president  and  secretary  must  be  filled  alternately  by  employers  and 
employees. 

For  the  transaction  of  business  each  cx)uncil  is  divided  into  4 
bodies  or  sections:  (1)  Board  of  conciliation  {bureau  de  c&ficilmthm)^ 
(2)  tribunal  proper  {tribunal  deprtid^hommes)^  (3)  chamber  of  appeals 
{chambre  d'^appet)^  and  (4)  a  conmiittee  for  supervising  apprentices 
and  looking  after  the  sanitary  arrangement  of  workshops.  In  order 
to  avoid  friction  and  to  maintain  the  independence  of  the  members, 
it  is  provided  that  an  employer  and  his  employee  shall  in  no  case  serve 
upon  the  same  section. 

The  board  of    conciliation  is  composed  of  an   employer  and  an 
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employee,  who  preside  in  tui-n.  Disputes  are  first  brought  before 
this  body  and  the  conciliation  of  the  parties  attempted.  When  this  , 
fails  the  board  may  act  as  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction  and  pro- 
nounce final  judgment  in  cases  involving  sums  not  exceeding  20  francs 
($3.86).  When  conciliation  fails,  or  the  sum  involved  exceeds  20 
francs  ($3.86),  the  matter  is  brought  before  the  second  division  of 
the  council  or  tribunal  proper.  This  body  is  composed  of  a  president, 
3  employers,  and  3  employees.  Witnesses  may  be  heard  on  both  sides 
and  experts  may  be  called  in  when  necessary.  Final  decision  is  given 
in  cases  involving  sums  not  exceeding  500  francs  ($96.50)%  In  disputes 
involving  a  larger  sum  the  case  may  be  carried  to  the  chamber  of  appeals 
within  the  next  5  days.  This  body  is  composed  of  a  president,  a 
secretary,  5  employers,  and  5  employees,  none  of  whom  shall  be  per- 
sons who  have  taken  part  in  the  prior  proceedings. 

Provision  is  also  made  for  a  mixed  court  {cout  mixte)^  to  consist  of 
2  judges  of  the  court  of  justice,  nominated  by  that  body,  and  3  mem- 
bers of  the  council  of  prudhommes  chosen  from  and  by  the  chamber 
of  appeals.  Questions  of  jurisdiction  or  competence  must  always  be 
first  decided  before  a  case  is  heard  on  its  merits.  Decisions  on  such 
points  may  be  appealed  from  to  the  chamber  of  appeals,  no  matter  what 
the  value  of  the  sum  in  dispute,  or  the  parties  may  refer  the  matter  to 
the  mixed  court  as  above  described. 

The  sittings  of  the  tribunal  of  prudhommes  and  the  chamber  of 
appeals  are  public  and  take  place  in  the  evening  in  places  provided  by 
the  council  of  state.  Each  member  is  allowed  a  remuneration  of  3 
francs  ($0.58),  and  the  president  and  secretary  5  francs  ($0.97)  for 
each  meeting.  A  member  regularly  summoned  who,  without  good 
reason,  fails  to  attend  may  be  fined  as  much  as  20  francs  ($3.86). 

The  special  committee  on  apprentices  and  workshop  hygiene,  as  its 
name  implies,  has  general  supervision  over  matters  connected  with 
apprenticeship  contracts,  or  the  material  conditions  under  which  work 
is  performed.  •  It  is  composed  of  4  employers  and  4  employees. 

The  members  of  the  council,  as  has  been  said,  are,  as  far  as  possible, 
elected  from  different  groups  of  industries.  These  groups  are  (1) 
watch  making,  (2)  jewelry,  (3)  building  trades,  (4)  wood  working,  (5) 
metal  working,  (6)  clothing  trade,  (7)  food  and  chemicals,  (8)  paper 
and  printing,  (9)  transportation,  and  (10)  banking  and  commerce.  A 
special  supervisory  committee  is  chosen  for  each  group.  From  these 
bodies  a  central  committee,  consisting  of  2  members  from  each,  is 
elected  to  serve  for  2  years.  This  central  committee  acts  as  a  general 
governing  board.  It  may,  at  the  request  of  the  council,  appoint 
special  conmiittees,  composed  of  members  of  the  group  or  of  persons 
not  belonging  to  the  councils  at  all,  for  the  study  of  questions  pertain- 
ing to  national  industry  or  commerce,  and  may  institute  investigations 
concerning  the  conditions  of  work  as  regards  their  healthf  alness.    The 
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cotincils  may  also  be  called  together  at  the  instance  of  the  conncil  of 
state,  the  grand  council,  or  a  majority  of  the  presidents  and  vice- 
presidents  of  all  the  groups  to  deliberate  upon  questions  of  general 
interest  relating  to  commerce  and  industry. 

Neufchatel. — ^The  law  providing  for  the  creation  of  councils  of 
pnidhommes  was  passed  November  20, 1885.  Unlike  the  Geneva  coun- 
cils, which  are  created  by  the  cantonal  government  upon  its  own  initi- 
ative, these  councils  are  only  created  by  the  council  of  state  upon  the 
request  of  the  municipal  authorities  after  the  matter  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  a  vote  of  the  people  of  the  locality. .  One-half  of  the  expenses 
resulting  from  the  creation  of  the  councils  is  borne  by  the  State,  the 
other  half  by  the  municipality.  The  councils  decide  all  disputes  aris- 
ing between  employers  and  employees  and  apprentices  concerning  the 
hiring  of  labor,  the  execution  of  work,  and  the  apprenticeship  con- 
traet»  but  they  may  not  take  cognizance  of  cases  which  do  not  relate 
to  the  relations  of  employer  and  employee,  even  though  the  disputes 
may  arise  between  the  parties  mentioned. 

Each  council  is  composed  of  from  16  to  30  members,  one-half  of 
whom  are  elected  by  employers  and  the  other  half  by  employees,  the 
different  branches  of  commerce  and  industry  of  the  locality  being  rep- 
resented as  far  as  possible.  The  members  are  elected  for  3  years  and 
are  reeligible.  Their  duties  are  obligatory.  Each  council  elects  every 
6  months,  by  secret  ballot,  a  board  consisting  of  a  president,  vice-pres- 
ident, secretary,  and  vice-secretary,  all  of  whom  must  be  members  of 
the  council.  The  presidency  must  alternately  devolve  upon  an  em- 
ployer and  an  employee.  When  the  president  is  an  employer  the  vice- 
president  must  be  an  employee  and  vice  versa.  The  same  rule  applies 
to  the  secretary  and  vice-secretary.  A  registrar  is  appointed  by  the 
council  of  state,  his  salary  being  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  council 
of  state  and  the  municipal  council.  He  receives  the  requests  for  con- 
vocations, sends  out  the  summonses  and  invitations,  and  notifies  the 
members  for  the  A'arious  sessions.  Each  council  has  a  central  office, 
which  must  be  provided  and  furnished  by  the  municipality. 

The  council  of  pnidhommes  consists  of  2  bodies — a  board  of  con- 
ciliation and  a  tribunal  of  prudhommes.  The  board  of  conciliation  is 
composed  of  2  members,  an  employer  and  an  employee,  who  alternate 
in  presiding  over  the  meetings.  All  disputes  must  be  submitted  to  the 
board  within  2  days  after  the  application  has  been  filed  with  the  regis- 
trar. The  parties  are  smnmoned  by  letter.  The  sessions  of  the  board 
of  conciliation  are  not  public.  The  conciliatory  transactions  are 
summed  up  in  a  report  signed  by  the  president  and  the  parties  to  the 
dispute,  and  this  act  has  the  force  of  a  judgment.  Cases  which  can  not 
be  adjusted  by  the  board  of  conciliation  are  sent  before  the  tribunal 
of  prudhommes. 

The  tribunal  of  prudhommes  consists  of  a  president  and  4rnemters, 
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2  of  whom  must  be  employers  and  the  other  2  employees.  The  sessions 
are  presided  over  alternately  by  the  president  and  vice-president  of 
the  council.  If  the  parties  do  not  appear  voluntarily,  the  defendant  may 
be  cited  to  appear  by  means  of  a  summons  issued  by  the  president  If 
one  of  the  parties  wishes  to  deny  the  competence  of  the  tribunal  to  try 
the  case,  either  on  account  of  want  of  jurisdiction  or  because  the  mat- 
ter in  dispute  is  not  amenable  to  the  action  of  the  court,  he  must 
announce  the  fact  the  moment  his  case  is  called.  When  such  a  declara- 
tion is  made  the  president  suspends  the  case  and  causes  the  registrar  to 
give  written  notice  to  the .  president  of  the  tribunal  of  the  district. 
The  latter  calls  both  parties  before  him,  and,  after  hearing  them, 
decides  finally  upon  the  question  of  competence,  and  from  this  there 
is  no  appeal  if  the  amount  in  dispute  does  not  exceed  500  francs 
($96.50).  His  decision  is  transmitted  to  the  central  registrar,  and  the 
president  of  the  tribunal  declared  competent  proceeds  to  a  renewal  of 
the  sununons.  When  the  subject  in  litigation  exceeds  500  francs 
($96.50)  the  president  of  the  tribunal  transmits  the  case  to  the  civil 
court  of  cassation,  which  gives  its  decision  upon  the  written  statement 
of  the  parties.  If  a  party  opposes  the  competence  of  the  tribunal 
without  a  justifiable  motive,  he  may  be  condemned  by  the  judge  to  pay 
a  fine  not  exceeding  100  francs  ($19.30). 

When  there  is  occasion  for  an  inquiry  the  parties  are  free  to  bring 
witnesses  or  to  have  them  siumnoned  by  the  central  registrar.  Failure 
to  attend  on  the  part  of  witnesses  may  be  punished  by  a  fine  not 
exceeding  10  francs  ($1.93).  Witnesses  are  entitled  to  ordinary  wit- 
ness fees.  If  a  case  is  subject  to  appeal  to  the  Federal  tribunal,  a 
written  sununary  of  the  testimony  is  made  and  read  to  the  witnesses. 
Experts  may  also  be  called  in  to  testify. 

The  judgments  of  the  tribunal  of  prudhommes  are  pronounced 
during  the  session  and  are  final  in  all  cases  coming  before  it  except 
such  as  can  be  appealed  to  the  Federal  tribunal.  The  sessions  of  the 
tribunal  of  prudhonunes  are  public.  Each  member  is  allowed  a  com- 
pensation of  1  franc  ($0.19)  per  session.  The  secretaries  of  the 
groups  each  receive  a  supplementary  fee  of  2  francs  ($0.39)  per  ses- 
sion. Without  good  cause,  failure  on  the  part  of  the  prudhommes  to 
attend  regularly  at  the  hearings  is  punished  by  a  fine  of  15  francs 
($2.90),  to  be  imposed  by  the  tribunal  of  prudhommes.  The  pro- 
ceedings before  the  tribunals  of  prudhommes  are  gratuitous,  except 
that  the  parties  have  to  pay  for  the  postage,  the  witness  fees,  and 
some  other  small  charges. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  duties,  each  council  of  prud- 
hommes chooses  from  among  its  members  a  conmiittee  whose  special 
duty  it  is  to  watch  over  the  execution  of  apprenticeship  contracts  and 
the  professional  instruction  of  apprentices.  If  the  intervention  of 
the  conmiittee  does  not  produce  the  desired  result,  the  matter  is  turned 
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over  to  the  council,  which  if  necessary  places  it  before  the  tribunal  of 
prudhommes. 

Whenever  requested  by  the  council  of  state,  the  councils  must  meet 
in  general  assembly  for  the  discussion  of  questions  concerning  industry 
or  national  commerce.  The  council  of  state  is  given  power  to  take 
whatever  measures  are  necessary  to  secure  the  formation  and  regular 
operation  of  councils  of  prudhommes. 

Bern. — Arbitration  tribunals,  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  councils 
of  prudhommes,  were  provided  for  in  the  cantonal  law  of  February  1, 
1894.  They  have  jurisdiction  in  the  settling  of  disputes  arising  out 
of  labor  or  apprenticeship  contracts  between  manufacturers  and  mas- 
ter tradesmen  on  the  one  hand  and  journeymen,  apprentices,  and  other 
employees  on  the  other.  Their  decisions  are  final  whenever  the 
amount  involved  does  not  exceed  400  francs  ($77.20),  and  their  juris- 
diction excludes  that  of  ordinary  courts,  although  the  law  does  not 
prevent  contending  parties  from  submitting  their  case  to  a  referee. 
Employers  and  employees  residing  in  (;on[m[iunes  where  there  are  no 
councibj  of  prudhommes  may  by  mutual  consent  submit  their  dispute 
to  some  existing  council  to  act  as  a  referee.  The  councils  of  prud- 
hommes are  created  by  communes  or  groups  of  communes,  with  the 
approval  of  the  administrative  council.  If  a  considerable  number  of 
persons  petition  for  the  creation  of  a  council,  and  the  communal  gov- 
ernment takes  no  action  within  six  months  or  refuses  the  request,  the 
administrative  council  may,  if  it  is  deemed  advisable,  direct  a  conmiune 
to  create  one. 

For  the  purpose  of  creating  a  council  of  prudhommes  the  various 
industries  are  classified  in  groups,  not  exceeding  8  in  number.  An 
equal  number  of  employers  and  employees,  not  exceeding  20  in  all,  is 
elected  from  each  group  as  members  of  the  council.  They  are  elected 
for  3  years  and  are  reeligible.  All  employers  and  employees  who 
reside  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  arbitration  court,  and  who  have 
the  right  of  suffrage  as  citizens  of  the  Canton,  are  eligible  as  eleotoi*3 
or  as  members  in  their  respective  groups.  Separate  voting  lists  for 
employers  and  employees  are  prepared  by  the  communal  council  or 
by  the  delegates  of  several  communes  when  they  have  a  council  of 
prudhommes  in  common.  Each  group  has  its  own  voting  lists,  which 
must  1)6  opened  8  days  before  the  elections.  Service  as  members  of 
the  council  of  prudhommes  is  compulsory  under  the  same  rules  as  gov- 
ern municipal  officers,  except  that  a  member  who  has  served  3  years 
may  decline  reelection  for  the  succeeding  term. 

After  the  election  of  the  members  of  the  various  groups  they  are 
called  together  in  a  general  assembly,  when  they  elect  a  president  and 
vice-president,  neither  of  whom  can  be  an  employer  or  employee,  and 
a  secretary  and  vice-secretary.  The  president  presides  at  the  general 
assemblies  as  well  as  at  the  sessions  of  the  individual  group  tribunals. 
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In  large  districts  two  or  more  presidents  and  vice-presidents  may  be 
elected.  The  central  secretary  receives  the  complaints  filed,  issues  the 
summonses,  keeps  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  genei^al  assemblies 
and  of  the  group  sessions,  and  attends  to  other  clerical  work  incident 
to  the  business  of  the  council. 

The  tribunal  for  the  trial  of  cases  in  each  group  consists  of  2  mem- 
bers, excluding  the  presiding  officer,  if  the  amount  involved  in  the 
dispute  does  not  exceed  100  francs  ($19.30),  and  of  4  members  if  that 
amount  is  exceeded,  an  equal  number  in  each  case  being  employers  and 
employees.  The  members  of  the  council  are  called  upon  in  rotation 
for  service  on  the  tribunal,  and  a  failure  to  attend  or  tardiness  at  the 
sessions,  when  called,  may  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  from  2  to  20  francs 
(|0.31>  to  $3.86),  to  be  imposed  by  the  president.  The  tribunals  of  the 
council  of  prudhonmies  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  superior 
court  {Ohergericht)  of  the  Canton,  and  must  make  an  annual  tabular 
report  to  the  latter  regarding  its  work. 

The  sessions  of  the  tribunal,  except  when  attempting  conciliation, 
are  public  and  are  held  in  rooms  furnished  by  the  commune.  Com- 
plaints may  be  filed  either  verbally  or  in  writing,  and  the  defendant 
must  be  notified  at  least  one  day  before  the  time  set  for  trial.  Parties 
to  a  dispute  may  also,  by  mutual  consent,  bring  their  case  before  the 
tribunal  at  one  of  the  regular  sessions  without  the  previous  issuance  of 
a  summons.  The  parties  to  a  dispute  must  appear  in  person  and  state 
their  cavse  verbally'  unless  excused  on  account  of  sickness  or  other 
necessary  cause,  in  which  case  the}'  may  be  represented  by  members 
of  their  families  or  by  fellow-workers.  The  services  of  attorneys  are 
not  permitted. 

If  the  plaintiff  fails  to  appear  at  the  time  set  for  the  trial  the  case 
is  dismissed  upon  the  request  of  the  defendant.  If  the  defendant  fails 
to  appear  judgment  is  rendered  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff  at  the  latter's 
request.  If  neither  party  appears  the  case  lapses,  unless  a  request  is 
made  to  the  central  secretary  for  a  new  hearing.  Whenever  a  case 
is  dismissed  or  judgment  rendered  in  default  on  account  of  the  absence 
of  one  or  the  other  of  the  parties,  the  absentee  must  be  notified  in 
writing  within  3  days.  Request  for  a  reinstatement  of  the  case  to  its 
former  status  may  be  made  within  3  days  after  receiving  notice,  and 
if  the  costs  of  the  former  session  are  paid  and  a  sufficient  excuse  is 
given  for  the  nonappearance  at  the  former  session  the  case  may  be 
retried. 

When  both  parties  appear  the  tribunal  must  first  attempt  to  effect  a 
conciliation.  If  successfiol,  the  agreement  reached  must  be  put  in 
writing  and  signed  by  the  president  of  the  couii;  and  by  both  parties, 
when  it  has  the  force  of  a  judgment;  if  otherwise,  the  case  must  be 
inunediately  tried,  and  after  hearing  both  parties  the  court  must  either 
render  judgment  or  direct  what  further  eWdence  is  necessary  in  the 
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case.  Only  in  exceptional  cases  will  the  trial  be  postponed  for  such 
purposes.  The  proceedings  are  conducted  according  to  the  rules 
which  apply  in  civil  law  courts.  Witnesses  and  experts  may  be  sum- 
moned if  desired  by  the  tribunal. 

Objection  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  council  must  be  made  before  the 
case  is  tried.  If  the  question  of  competence  relates  to  the  matter  at 
issue,  and  not  to  the  territorial  jurisdiction,  an  appeal  from  the  decision 
of  the  council  may  be  taken  to  the  court  of  appeals.  If  the  amount 
involved  does  not  exceed  100  francs  ($19.30),  the  council  declaring 
itself  competent  may  proceed  with  the  case  and  render  judgment,  which, 
however,  can  not  be  executed  until  its  competency  is  aflSrmed  by  the 
higher  court.  Members  of  the  court  may  also  be  challenged  on  account 
of  their  relation  as  employer  or  employee  to  one  of  the  parties,  or 
for  other  reasons  which  would  bar  persons  from  sitting  in  judgment 
in  other  courts  of  law. 

When  the  hearing  of  the  case  has  been  completed  a  vote  is  taken  to 
determine  the  findings,  after  which  both  parties  are  formally  notified. 
Both  the  vote  and  the  discussion  ai*e  public.  A  record  is  made  of  the 
proceedings  of  each  case,  which  must  show  the  names  of  the  members 
of  the  tribunal,  the  parties  to  the  case,  a  briejE  summary  of  the  matter 
in  dispute,  the  findings,  and  the  costs  of  the  case.  The  judgment  is 
signed  by  the  president. 

Proceedings  may  be  had  in  the  court  of  appeals  to  have  the  judgment 
set  aside  upon  the  ground  that  the  complainant  was  not  notified  of 
the  date  of  trial,  and  therefore  was  not  present;  that  the  court  was  not 
properly  constituted;  that  the  complainant  was  refused  a  proper  hearing; 
that  the  defeated  party  was  not  capable  of  making  a  valid  contract  and 
had  no  legal  guardian,  and  that  the  judgment  was  greater  than  asked 
for.  If  the  court  of  appeals  finds  the  complaint  well  founded  the 
case  Is  remanded,  but  none  of  the  members  of  the  former  tribunal  can 
participate  in  the  new  trial.  If  within  a  year  after  judgment  has  been 
rendered  by  an  arbitration  tribunal  new  facts  are  discovered  which 
are  considered  of  suflScient  importance,  a  case  may  be  reopened  and  a 
new  judgment  rendered. 

The  conamunal  goveniment  determines  the  amount  of  compensation 
to  be  paid  the  presidents,  vice-presidents,  and  central  secretary  and 
vice-secretary,  as  well  as  the  per  diom  of  n  mbers  of  the  councils  of 
prudhommes.  The  witness  and  expert  f  cs  are  fixed  by  the  tribunal. 
A  court  fee  of  from  1  jbo  10  francs  ($0.19  to  $1.93)  is  charged,  which 
must  be  paid  by  the  defeated  party.  When  this,  together  with  the 
fines,  etc.,  does  not  cover  the  court  costs  the.excess  must  be  paid,  in 
equal  shares,  by  the  conmiune  and  by  the  State. 

Basel  Town. — ^The  creation  of  industrial  arbitration  courts  was 
provided  for  by  the  law  of  April  29,  1889.  This  law  also  makes  pro- 
vision regarding  the  conciliation  and  trial  of  ordinary  civil  actions. 
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That  portion  of  the  law  relating  to  industrial  disputes,  which  alone 
is  of  interest  in  this  connection,  provides  that  all  civil  disputes  between 
proprietors  of  manufacturing  and  commercial  establishments  and  jour- 
neymen, apprentices,  or  other  persons  employed  by  them,  arising  out 
of  their  relations  as  employers  and  employees,  shall  be  tried  before 
arbitration  courts,  unless  both  parties  agree  to  have  the  case  brought 
before  an  ordinary  civil  tribunal.  The  decision  of  the  arbitration 
court  is  final,  unless  the  amount  involved  in  the  dispute  exceeds  300 
francB  ($57.90). 

The  arbitration  court  provided  for  by  this  law  consists,  when  sitting, 
of  a  presiding  judge  selected  from  among  the  presidents  of  the  civil 
courts  and  two  associate  judges,  one  of  whom  must  be  an  employer 
and  the  other  an  employee. 

For  the  purpose  of  creating  these  courts  the  various  industries  are 
divided  into  industrial  groups.  The  administrative  council  deter- 
mines the  number  of  such  groups  and  the  manner  of  grouping.  Each 
group  elects  6  employers  and  6  employees  to  act  as  judges,  these 
judges  holding  office  3  years  and  being  reeligible.  For  each  ease  that 
comes  before  an  arbitration  court  the  presiding  judge  selects  2  asso- 
ciates from  among  the  judges  elected  in  the  group  to  which  the  dis- 
putants belong,  due  regard  being  also  had  to  the  character  of  the 
dispute  and  the  alternating  of  the  persons  elected  as  judges.  The 
records  of  the  proceedings  of  these  courts  are  kept  by  the  clerk  of  a 
civil  court  or  his  substitute. 

All  persons  who  have  the  right  of  suffrage  as  citizens  of  the  Canton 
and  who  are  represented  in  the  respective  groups  may  vote  for  the 
judges.  For  this  purpose  separate  voting  lists  are  prepared  for  the 
employers  and  the  employees  in  each  group.  Persons  elected  as 
judges  must  be  eligible  as  voters  and  must  be  at  least  24  years  of  age. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  trial  of  a  case  an  attempt  must  be  made  by 
the  court  to  bring  about  a  conciliation.  If  an  agreement  is  thus 
reached  it  must  be  put  in  writing  and  signed  by  both  parties,  when  it 
acquires  the  force  of  a  judgment.  If  the  attempted  conciliation  fails, 
the  trial  proceeds.  In  the  trial  of  a  case  the  same  general  rules  apply 
as  in  ordinary  civil  courts.  The  parties  are  each  summoned  and  heard 
anfl  must  appear  in  person,  unless  excused  by  the  court  on  account  of 
sickness  or  other  adequate  cause. 

Appeals  may  be  had  from  the  decisions  of  arbitration  courts  as  in 
the  case  of  other  civil  actions.  When  objections  or  counterclaims 
arise  which  lie  beyond  the  competence  of  the  arbitration  court  the 
latter  must  nevertheless  render  its  decision  on  the  main  question,  but 
must  defer  the  execution  of  the  judgment  until  some  competent  court 
has  acted  upon  the  counterclaim.  If  the  defendant  does  not  bring 
suit  in  such  other  court  within  a  brief  time,  to  be  fixed  by  the  judge, 
the  latter  proceeds  with  the  execution. 
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No  court  fees  are  required  from  either  party.  The  judges  receive  a 
compensation  of  2  francs  ($0.39)  for  each  session  which  they  attend. 

LABOR  BUBJSAir. 

Though  Switzerland  possesses  no  labor  bureau,  properly  speaking, 
mention  should  be  made  of  the  Secretariat  Ouvrier  Suisse,  which  in  a 
measure  performs  the  duties  of  such  an  office.  This  body  was  consti- 
tuted December  20, 1886,  at  Bern. .  The  Secretariat  is  an  adjunct  of  the 
federation  of  labor  organizations,  but  has  an  official  standing,  as  it  is 
subsidized  by  the  Government,  which  directs  it  to  make  certain  reports. 
Its  publications  consist  of  annual  and  occasional  special  reports. 
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RHODE  ISLAND. 

Eleventh  jhmual  Report  of  the  Commimioixei'  of  Indmtrial  Statistics^ 
made  to  the  General  Assenihly  at  its  January  session^  1898.  Henry  E. 
Tiepke,  Commissioner,     vii,  404  pp. 

This  report  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  farming  industry.  The  sub- 
jects treated  are:  Agriculture,  256  pages;  poultry  raising,  14  pages; 
bee  keeping,  2  pages;  farm  lands,  10  pages;  laws  relating  to  the  prop- 
erty and  interests  of  farmers,  102  pages. 

The  statistics  presented  in  this  report  are  reproduced  from  the  Rhode 
Island  State  census  of  1895,  excepting  those  relating  to  abandoned  and 
partially  abandoned  farm  lands  which  are  the  result  of  a  special  inves- 
tigation by  the  bureau.  This  investigation,  which  is  reported  in  the 
chapter  on  farm  lands,  disclosed  the  existence  of  200  abandoned  farms 
with  farm  buildings,  having  an  assessed  valuation  of  $167,750;  83  aban- 
doned farms  without  buildings  with  an  assessed  valuation  of  ^1,175, 
and  103  partially  abandoned  farms  (the  buildings  remaining  occupied) 
with  an  assessed  valuation  of  $157,400.  It  was  shown  that  7.4  per  cent 
of  the  farm  properties  of  the  State  were  either  entirely  or  partially 
abandoned. 

The  report  also  contains  a  statement  of  the  production  and  value  of 
certain  farm  products  in  Rhode  Island  from  1887  to  1897,  prepared  by 
the  statistician  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

WASHINGTON. 

jn7'Ht  Biennial  Report  of  the  Bareoit  of  Lahctr  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington^ 1897-1898,  Division  I.  W.  P.  C.  Adams,  Commissioner. 
185  pp. 

Division  I  of  the  present  report  relates  to  the  work  of  the  bureau 
of  labor,  the  other  two  divisions  being  the  reports  of  the  factory,  mill, 
and  railroad  inspector,  and  of  the  coal-mine  inspector,  respectively. 
The  following  subjects  are  treated  in  the  report  of  the  commissioner 
of  labor:  Origin  of  labor  bureaus,  2  pages;  physical  geography  of  the 
State,  7  pages;  description  of  the  State  by  counties,  61  pages;  produc- 
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tions  of  the  State,  38  pages;  gold  and  silver  mining  and  smelting,  22 
pages;  manufactures,  18  pages;  free  employment  bureaun,  5  pages; 
commerce,  17  pages;  climate,  7  pages. 

Description  op  Counties. — ^This  chapter  contains  an  account  of 
each  county,  showing  its  geographical  and  climatic  features,  popula- 
tion, products,  and  resources.  Summary  tables  are  presented  showing 
for  each  county  the  public  expenditures,  births,  deaths,  and  marriages, 
liquor  licenses  issued  and  revenue  derived  therefrom,  and  statistics  of 
prisons,  jails,  and  asylums;  also  for  the  State  statistics  of  public  schools 
and  of  newspapers,  journals,  and  job  offices,  together  with  a  statement 
of  the  average  wages  of  printing-office  employees. 

Phoductions  op  THE  State. — An  account  is  given  of  some  of  the 
leading  natural  products  of  the  State,  their  development,  and  present 
condition.  These  include  wheat,  flax,  live  stock,  sheep,  meat  packing, 
fish,  logs,  hops,  and  bulbs.  Statistics  of  assessed  and  nonassessed  lands 
in  the  State  are  also  given. 

There  were,  in  1898,  30  fish  canning  establishments  reported  in  ope- 
ration with  a  capital  stock  of  $1,133,900.  They  gave  employment  to 
2,150  persons,  whose  aggregate  wages  were  $1:32,850.  Estimat(\s 
deduced  from  reports  of  27  logging  camps  gave  a  total  of  2,530  per- 
sons employed.  Their  average  wages  were  $2.17  per  day.  About 
1,700  men  were  employed  for  two-thirds  of  the  year  in  cutting  shingle 
bolts.     Their  earnings  averaged  $1.95  per  day. 

Gold  and  Silver  Mining  and  Smelting. — This  chapter  contains 
a  brief  description  of  the  gold  and  silver  producing  sections  of  the 
State,  a  report  by  a  United  States  assayer  upon  the  mining  industry 
of  Washington  in  1897,  and  an  article  on  placer  mining;  an  account 
of  the  smelting  industry,  with  statistics  of  smelting  in  the  State;  and 
statistics  of  the  coinage  of  the  United  States  mints  and  of  the  volinne 
and  dLstribution  of  money. 

Skilled  miners  in  gold  and  silver  mining  received  from  $2.75  to 
$3.50,  and  laborers  from  $2  to  $2.50  per  day.  Tife  average  daily 
wages  in  leading  smelting  works  were,  for  skilled  labor,  from  $2.15 
to  $1^,  and  for  ordinary  labor,  from  $1.50  to  $2. 

Manufactures. — An  account  is  given  of  each  of  the  leading  manu- 
facturing industries  of  the  State,  including  such  statistics  as  were 
obtainable  by  the  bureau.  The  industries  thus  treated  were  lumber, 
lime,  and  clay  manufacturing,  flouring  mills,  and  breweries. 

A  total  of  222  sawmills  and  146  shingle  mills  were  reported  to  the 
bureau,  with  an  estimated  output,  in  1898,  of  980,000,000  feet  of  lum- 
ber and  sawed  timber  and  3,125,320,000  shingles;  2,708  workmen  were 
employed  in  the  sawmills  and  2,346  in  the  shingle  mills.  The  average 
running  time  during  the  year  was  306  days  in  the  sawmills  and  234 
days  in  the  shingle  mills. 
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Sixty-three  flour  mills  were  reported,  but  of  these  only  12  made 
returns  to  the  bureau.  There  were  29  breweries  in  the  State,  having 
an  aggregate  value  of  $1,782,750,  with  an  annual  output  of  189,201 
barrels  of  beer,  and  they  employed  263  skilled  workmen.  Two  lime 
manufacturing  companies  reporting  produced  about  180,000  barrels  of 
lime  during  the  year,  and  gave  employment  to  137  persons. 

Free  Employment  Bureaus. — ^An  account  is  given  of  the  munic- 
ipal employment  oflice  at  Seattle,  prepared  by  the  municipal  labor 
commissioner.  This  bureau,  during  the  year  1897,  found  employment 
for  11^626  persons. 
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First  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration 
of  Connecticut^  1895.  Andrew  J.  Coe,  George  A.  Parsons,  and 
Gilbert  L.  Smith,  Members.     4  pp. 

The  above  report  was  made  twelve  days  after  the  first  meeting  and 
organization  of  the  board,  and  hence  but  little  work  had  been  accom- 
plished. Only  one  case  was  considered  by  the  board,  and  this  was 
satisfactorily  settled  through  its  mediation. 


FIB8T  BIEVNIAL  BEPOBT  OF  THE  INDIAHA  LABOB  C0MHIS8I0H. 

First  JBiennial  Report  of  the  Indiana  Labor  Commission^  for  the  years 
1897-1898,  L.  P.  McCormack  and  B.  Frank  Schmid,  Commissioners. 
156  pp. 

The  Indiana  Labor  Commission  consists  of  two  commissioners, 
appointed  for  two  years,  (a)  whose  duty  it  is  to  offer  their  services  as 
mediators  between  the  parties  to  labor  controversies.  Whenever 
mediation  fails,  they  are  required  to  make  an  effort  to  induce  the  con- 
tending parties  to  submit  their  differences  to  a  board  of  arbitration. 
This  board,  if  constituted  according  to  the  provisions  of  law,  consists 
of  the  two  commissioners  and  the  judge  of  the  circuit  court  of  the 
county  in  which  the  dispute  arises,  and  two  other  members  may  be 
added,  if  the  parties  so  agree,  one  to  be  named  by  the  employer  and 
the  other  by  the  employees  in  the  arbitration  agreement. 

Th«  present  report  consists  of  a  r^sum^  of  the  experience  and 
work  of  the  commission,  a  detailed  statement  of  each  of  the  investiga- 
tions and  settlements  made,  and  copies  of  laws  relating  to  arbitration 
and  conciliation  in  the  different  States. 

During  the  18  months  of  its  existence  the  commission  investigated 
46  labor  controversies,  of  which  39  were  strikes  and  lockouts,  2  were 
boycotts,  and  5  were  cases  where  strikes  were  prevented  by  the  timely 
negotiations  of    the    commissioners.      The  2  boycotts   were  raised 

a  By  the  law  approved  February  28, 1899,  the  commissioners  are  appointed  for  4 
years. 
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through  the  mediation  of  the  commission.  Of  the  39  strikes  and 
lockouts  investigated,  in  7  instances  the*  commission  failed  to  adjust 
the  differences,  in  4  cases  agreements  were  reached  without  the  media- 
tion of  the  commission,  and  in  28  cases  the  settlement  was  due  directly 
to  such  mediation.  In  19  of  the  last-mentioned  cases  the  employees 
secured  either  adv^anced  wages  or  other  improved  conditions. 


THIETEEHTH  AiniHTAL  SEPOST  OF  THE  BOASD  OF  ABBITBATIOH 
AND  COHCIUATIOH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Arbitration  and  Con- 
di iation  of  Massaehvsetts^  for  the  year  ending  Decembei^  31^  1898. 
Charles  H.  Walcott,  Chairman.     198  pp. 

This  report  consists  of  an  introduction  and  detailed  account  of  22 
cases  dealt  with  by  the  board.  An'  appendix  contains  copies  of  laws 
relating  to  State  and  local  boards  and  other  institutions  of  conciliation 
and  arbitration  in  the  United  States. 

During  the  year  1898  the  controversies  of  which  the  board  took  cog- 
nizance involved  persons  whose  aggregate  yearly  earnings  were  esti- 
mated at  $4,227,570.  The  total  yearly  earnings  in  the  establishments 
involved,  under  ordinary  conditions,  were  estimated  at  $7,849,703. 
The  expense  of  maintaining  the  State  board  of  arbitration  and  concili- 
ation for  the  year  was  $8,714.07. 


SIXTH  AHHTTAL  BEPOBT  OF  THE  BOABD  OF  ABBITBATIOH  OF 

omo. 

Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Ohio  Staie  Board  of  Arbitration^  to  the 
Governor  of  the  St^ite  of  Ohio^  for  the  year  ending  December  Sly  1898. 
Joseph  Bishop,  Secretary.     76  pp. 

This  report  contains  a  review  of  some  existing  labor  and  industrial 
problems,  statistics  of  the  work  of  the  board  of  arbitration  since  its 
organization,  etc.,  a  detailed  account  of  each  case  considered  during 
the  year  1898,  and  copies  of  the  law  and  rules  of  procedure  of  the 
board. 

Since  its  organization  in  May,  1893,  the  board  has  dealt  with  83 
industrial  disputes,  of  which  74  were  strikes  and  9  were  lockouts. 
The  causes  of  these  disputes  and  the  results  are  shown  for  each  year 
from  1893  to  1898  in  the  followipg  table. 
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DISPUTES   DEALT  WITH   BY  BOARD  OF  ARBITRATION,  BY  CAUSES  AND  RESULTS. 

1893  TO  1898. 


Disputes  considered. 

Cause  of  dispute. 

Result. 

Year. 

Strikes. 

Lock- 
outs. 

Total. 

Reduc- 
tion of 
wages. 

Demand 
for  in- 
creased 
wa^es. 

i> »/.,«» 1 '  Refusal 

Settled. 

Not 
settled. 

1«93  {«)... 
18»4 

10 

10 
14 

6 
11 
4 
3 
7 
7 

2 

2 

1 
9                 1 

12 
12 
9 
15 
16 

2 

3 
3 
3 
8 
4 

11 
11 
9 
14 
14 

3 

imb 

12 
11 
19 
17 

1 
1 
1 
2 

4 
2 
2 
2 

1 

1>»6 

1897 

1838 

2 
4 

1 

2 
1 

2 

2 
5 
3 

Total... 

74 

9  1           83 

88 

21 

7  i             5 

12  j            68                Jo 

a  May  to  December. 


The  above  statement  does  not  include  many  strikes  dealt  with  and 
settled  by  the  board  in  which  the  number  of  employees  involved  was 
less  than  25  persons  and  which,  thefrefore,  did  not  technically  come 
under  the  board's  jurisdiction. 


BIEHBTIAL  BEPO&T  OP  THE  BOABB  OP  ABBITBATION  AND 
CUIATIOH  OF  WISCOHSIS. 


COH- 


Biennud  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Arbitration  cmd  CoTuMiation^ 
for  tJie  years  1897  and  1898.  R.  H.  Edwards,  Thomas  Waddell,G.  E. 
Willott,  Members.     102  pp. 

This  report  contains  a  review  of  the  work  of  the  board  during  the 
years  1897  and  1898,  a  detailed  account  of  each  case  considered,  and 
reproductions  of  arbitration  and  mediation  laws  in  Wisconsin  and  other 
States. 

The  controversies  of  which  the  board  took  cognizance  dui'ing  the  two 
years  involved  employees  whose  yearly  earnings  were  estimated  at 
$2,779,500.  The  aggregate  earnings  under  ordinary  conditions  in  the 
establishments  involved  were  estimated  at  about $9, 500,000.  The  entire 
expenses  incurred  by  the  board  during  the  two  years  were  $1,578.27. 
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AUSTRIA. 

Ergehnisse  der  in  Oesterreich  vorgenommenen  Gewerhezdhlung  nach  dein 
Stande  vorn  1  Juni  1897  {sammt  den  in  diesem  Stande  bis  zum  31 
Mai  1898  vorgefallenen  Verdnderungen).  Verfasst  und  herausge- 
geben  vom  Arbeitsstatistischen  Amte  im  k.  k.  Handelsministerium. 
1899.     xl,  381  pp. 

This  report  of  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics  of  the  Austrian  minis- 
try of  commerce  gives  the  results  of  the  industrial  census  of  June  1, 
1897,  together  with  such  changes  as  were  ascertained  up  to  and  mclud- 
ing  May  31, 1898.  The  report  is  confined  to  an  enumeration  of  estab- 
lishments and  does  not  include  employees  or  their  occupations.  The 
data  were  obtained  through  the  chambers  of  commerce  and  industries, 
and  cover  returns  from  Upper  Austria,  Lower  Austria,  Salzburg, 
Styria,  Carinthia,  Carniola,  Trieste,  Goritz,  Istria,  Tyrol,  Vorarlberg, 
Bohemia,  Moravia,  Silesia,  Galicia,  Bukowina,  and  Dalmatia.  Only 
such  branches  of  industry  are  included  as  come  within  the  scope  of 
the  industrial  code  {Gewe7*heordnung)  and  the  regulations  regarding 
itinerant  occupations.  These  are  manufacturing  and  mechanical  indus- 
tries, trade,  and  transportation,  and  some  classes  of  personal  service. 
The  report  consists  of  an  introduction  and  an  analysis,  copies  of 
instructions  given  and  schedules  used,  a  classified  list  of  industries, 
and  a  series  of  six  tables  showing  the  detailed  returns.  The  three 
principal  tables  relate,  respectively,  to  the  number  of  establishments 
on  June  1, 1897,  the  density  of  industries  with  regard  to  area  and 
population,  and  the  changes  in  the  number  of  establishments  from 
June  l,1897yto  May  31,1898.  The  returns,  as  shown  for  each  prov- 
ince and  for  the  entire  country,  are  classified  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  industry  into  25  principal  and  363  minor  groups. 

The  enimaeration  shows  that  there  were  in  Austria  on  June  1, 1897, 
883,226  industrial  establishments  (including  those  of  persons  carrying 
on  itinerant  trades  on  their  own  account).  The  following  table  shows 
the  distribution  of  these  establishments  among  the  25  principal  groups 
of  industries: 
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INDUSTRIES  AND  ESTABLISHMENTS  ON  JUNE  1, 1897. 
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Industries. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Industries. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Baw  products  (a) 

Smeltinf  and  refining 

Stone,  clay,  earthenware,  and  glass 

MeUl  work 

Machinery,  tools,  and  transportation  ap- 

Wplianee8(&) 
ood  working 

Caootchouc,  gutta  percha,  and  cellu- 
loid goods 

Hides,  leather,  hair,  and  feather  prod- 
ucto 

Textiles 

Upholstering,  decorating,  and  carpet 
cleaning 

Clothing,  shoes,  hats,  millinery,  and 
cleanmff 

Paper  and  paper  goods 


1,718 

47 

16,417 

48,276 

20,766 
63,792 


10,429 
17,591 

2,409 

134,183 
8,686 


Food  products 

Hotels,  restaurants,  and  saloons 

Chemical  products 

Building  trades 

Printing  and  publishing 

Heat,  light,  and  power  stations 

Itinerant  trades  (c) 

Merchants  and  dealers 

Merchants  and  dealers,  itinerant 

Agencies,  commission  and  warehouse. 

etc 

Banks,  pawnshops,  loan  and  insurance 

companies,  etc 

Transportation,  etc.  (d) 

Other  industries  (e) 


92,834 

125,587 

4,906 

29,053 

3,436 

82 

2,888 

261,628 

22,367 

7,874 

2,259 
19,834 
2,638 


Total. 


883,226 


a  Comprises  flower,  Tcsetable,  and  nursery  products,  cattle  raising,  animal  products,  turf  and  sea- 
«Ut  industries,  and  the  fisheries. 

6  Comprises  machine  and  car  shops,  ship  yards,  manufactures  of  clocks  and  watches,  carriages  and 
wagcms,  tools,  musical  and  other  instnmients,  and  electrical  supplies. 

cComprises  itinerant  grinders,  glaziers,  tinkers,  broom  makers,  umbrella  menders,  rag  pickers,  etc. 

dCcMnprises  land  and  water  transportation,  private  telegraphs,  telephone  and  messenger  services, 
midertakers,  information  bureaus,  and  establishments  for  renting  machinery,  tools,  clothing,  cos- 
tumes, decorations,  etc. 

4"  Comprises  bath  and  massage  establishments,  chiropodists,  dog  and  horse  shearers,  and  musical 
•ervices. 

Of  the  establishments  enumerated,  664,743  were  classed  as  produc- 
tive industries,  278,158  as  mercantile,  19,834  as  transportation,  and 
2,638  as  other  industries.  The  enumeration  included,  in  addition  to 
these,  2,383  persons  carrying  on  itinerant  trades,  and  15,470  peddlers, 
etc.  Of  the  minor  groups  of  productive  industries  the  most  numer- 
ously represented  were  shoemaking,  with  60,314  establishments,  men's 
and  boys'  clothing,  with  38,500  establishments,  furniture  and  fancy 
woodwork,  with  28,350  establishments,  butchers,  with  27,189  establish- 
ments, and  flour  and  grist  mills,  with  25,403  establishments.  Among 
mercantile  establishments  those  engaged  in  handling  food  and  food 
products  were  most  numerous. 

The  enumeration  in  many  instances  considered  as  separate  estab- 
lishments two  or  more  industries  conducted  as  one  establishment, 
which  could  not  come  under  the  same  category  in  the  classification, 
such  as  flour  mills  and  bakeries,  saloons  and  groceries,  etc.  A  table 
is  given  showing  all  such  establishments,  together  with  a  list  of  the 
industries  conducted  in  each.  The  table  shows  a  total  of  18,384  estab- 
lishments of  thb  character. 

The  table  showing  the  density  of  industries  gives  the  number  of 
establishments  per  100  square  kilometers  (38.6  square  miles)  and  per 
100,000  inhabitants  for  each  of  the  minor  groups  of  industries  in  each 
district  and  province  and  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  total  popula- 
tion being  based  upon  the  census  of  1890. 

The  changes  ascertained  from  the  time  of  the  industrial  census  of 
June  1,  1897,  until  May  31,  1898,  are  likewise  shown  for  each  minor 
group  of  industries  in  each  district  and  province  and  in  the  whole  of 
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Austria.  These  returns  show  that  during  this  period  83,562  estab- 
lishments were  newly  created,  61,898  were  discontinued,  and  7,841 
underwent  other  changes,  such  as  change  of  ownership,  discontinuance 
and  resumption  of  business,  etc.,  leaving  a  net  increase  of  21,664  estab- 
lishments. On  the  other  hand,  the  growth  in  the  number  of  establish- 
ments from  December  31,  1890,  until  June  1,  1897,  was  94,270,  of 
which  43,234  were  engaged  in  productive  and  51,036  in  mercantile 
industries. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Sidcth  Annu/tl  Report  <m  Changes  in  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  1898.  Ixxviii,  267  pp.  (Published  by  the  Labor 
Department  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade.) 

The  changes  in  the  market  rates  of  wages  and  recognized  hours  of 
labor  of  working  people  in  1898,  recorded  in  the  present  report,  are 
based  upon  1,600  returns  from  employers  and  employers'  associations, 
1,150  from  trade  unions,  600  from  local  correspondents,  and  900  from 
official  sources.  The  changes  in  1898,  both  with  regard  to  wages  and 
hours  of  labor,  have  been  generally  favorable  to  the  working  people. 
The  following  comparative  statement  summarizes  the  principal  data 
contained  in  the  returns  for  the  years  1894  to  1898,  inclusive: 


CHANGES  IN  RATES  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1894  TO  1898. 

Items. 

18W. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

Changes  in  rates  of  wages: 

Increases 

608 
171 

624 
180 

1,471 
186 

1.411 
107 

1,345 

Decreases 

61 

Total   

779 

804 

1,607 

1,618 

1.400 

Separate  individuals  affected— 

Rv  inoreases  in  rates  of  waires. .....•...>..... 

175,615 
488,857 

6,414 

79,867 
351,895 

4,956 

382,226 
167,357 

58,072 

660,707 
13,855 

22,882 

1,003,290 

Bv  decreases  in  rates  '^f  wages 

11,865 

By  changes,  leaving  wages  same  at  end  as  at 
Detrinniner  of  vear 

14 

Total 

670,386 

486,718 

607,654 

697,444. 

1,015,169 

Average  weekly  increase  in  rates  of  wages 

a90.380 

a  80. 314 

90.218 

10.259 

to.  385 

Changes  In  hours  of  labor: 

2 
219 

12 
129 

22 
223 

7 
247 

9 

Decreases 

198 

Total 

221 

1           141 

245 

254 

202 

Separate  individuals  affected— 

By  increases  in  hours  of  labor 

128 
77,030 

!        1.287 
1      21,448 

73,616 
84.665 

1,060 
69,572 

1,277 

By  decreases  in  hours  of  labor 

87,772 

Total 

77.158 

1      22,736 

108,271 

70,632 

39,049 

Average  weekly  reduction  in  hours  of  labor 

4.04 

l.»i 

0.73 

4.03 

2.10 

a  Decrease. 


The  (lata  shown  in  the  above  table  as  well  as  in  the  tables  which  fol- 
low do  not  include  returns  regarding  agricultural  laborers,  seamen, 
and  railroad  employees,  which  were  differently  ascertained  and  are  sep- 
arately treated  in  the  report.  ,    ^^r^,  ^ 
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Changes  in  Rates  of  Wages. — The  unit  adopted  for  comparison 
is  the  rate  of  wages  for  a  full  week's  work,  exclusive  of  overtime,  at 
the  end  of  1898,  compared  with  a  similar  week  at  the  end  of  1897. 

The  year  1898,  like  the  two  preceding,  was  one  of  rising  wages,  all  the 
principal  groups  of  industries  excepting  textiles  showing  an  advance. 
Of  1,015,169  persons  affected  by  wage  changes  in  1898,  1,003,290  had 
their  wages  increased  and  but  11,865  suffered  a  reduction.  The  net 
advance  per  week  per  employee  affected  by  changes  in  wages  was  Is. 
7d-  ($0,385).  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  the  1,015,169  persons 
whose  wages  were  changed,  only  52,035,  or  5  per  cent,  were  involved 
in  strikes  owing  to  this  cause.  The  changes  in  the  case  of  78  per  cent 
of  the  employees  were  the  results  of  direct  negotiation;  in  17  per  cent 
of  the  automatic  action  of  sliding  scales,  and  in  5  per  cent  of  arbitra- 
tion, mediation,  or  other  forms  of  conciliation. 

The  great  increa.se  in  the  number  of  persons  whose  wages  were 
advanced  in  1898  was  due  largely  to  a  general  rise  in  miners'  wages 
throughout  the  Kingdom,  the  group  of  mining  and  quarrying  showing 
a  total  of  673,905  individual  employees  whose  wages  were  increased. 
This  will  be  seen  in  the  following  table  giving,  by  industries,  the 
number  of  changes  in  the  rates  of  wages  in  1898  and  the  number  of 
employees  affected: 


NT'MBER     OF    INCREASES    AND     DECREASES     IN    WEEKLY    WAGES, 
AFFECTED,  BY  INDUSTRIES.  1898. 


AND    EMPLOYEES 


Indtntiiefl. 


sbip- 


Boildiiij? 

MiniDK  and  qaarryiug  . . . 
MkuI.  en^iiieeriug,  and 

baildlu^ 

Textiio 

Clothing 

Mwc*ellAncoii9 

Employees  of  public  authoritiefl . 


Total. 


Changes. 


In 
creaues- 


1,345 


De- 
creases. 


82 

4" 

454 

28 

28 

18 

12 

5 

124 

6 

142 

61 


Total. 


503 
86 

482 

4G 

17 

130 

142 


1,406 


Employees  atlected. 


Wages 
increased. 


74.725 
673,905 

212,261 

3,376 

1,065 

25,819 

12,139 


Wages 

de- 
creased. 


Wages 
same  at 
end  as  at 

begin- 
ning of 


8,295 
5,602 
1,500 
1,468 


1,003,290  I      11,865 


Total. 


74,725 
673,906 

215, 570 

8,978 
2,565 
27,287 
12, 139 


1.015,169 


In  the  case  of  each  group  of  industries  in  1898,  the  number  of 
changes  resulting  in  an  increase  of  wages  greatly  exceeded  the  num- 
ber resulting  in  a  decrease.  The  same  is  true  with  regard  to  the 
number  of  persons  affected,  with  the  exception  of  the  groups  of  tex- 
tiles and  clothing.  In  the  building  trades  and  among  employees  of 
public  authorities  .there  were  no  changes  resulting  in  reductions  in 
wasres. 
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The  net  results  of  these  changes  in  rates  of  wages  are  shown  by- 
industries  for  the  years  1894  to  1898  in  the  following  table: 

AVERAGE  INCREASE  IN  RATES  OF  WAGES,  BY  INDUSTRIES,  1894  TO  1898. 


Industries. 


Average  increase  per  employee  per  week. 


Building 

Mining  an*  quarrying 

Metal,  engineering,  and  shipbuilding. 

Textile 

Clothing 

Miscellaneous 

Employees  of  public  authorities 


All  industries. 


1894.        1895.        1896.        1897. 


90.845 
0.421 
0.157 
.112 
.335 
a.  076 


a. 330 


90.411 

a.  461 

.005 

.046 

.502 

a.  127 


a.  814 


90.502 
a.  127 
.370 
.020 
.314 
.416 
.294 


.213 


90.517 
.182 
.269 
.041 
.476 
.507 
.350 


.259 


1898. 


90.502 
.416 
.279 

a. 086 
.091 
.390 
.845 


.885 


a  Decrease. 

The  average  net  increase  in  wages  per  employee  was  greater  for  1898 
than  for  any  other  year  of  the  period.  The  building  trades  in  1898, 
as  in  the  two  preceding  years,  show  the  greatest  increase  per  employee, 
namely,  2s.  id.  ($0,502).  In  the  group  of  mining  and  quarrying  indus- 
tries where  reductions  were  reported  in  1894,  1895,  and  1896,  and  but 
a  slight  advance  in  1897,  an  average  net  increase  of  Is.  8id.  ($0,416) 
was  recorded  in  1898.  The  groups  of  building  trades,  clothing,  and 
employees  of  public  authorities  show  an  unbroken  succession  of  net 
increases  in  rates  of  wages  for  each  year  of  the  period. 

In  addition  to  the  above  statistics  of  industries  for  which  a  uniform 
method  of  collecting  and  presenting  data  has  been  followed,  there  are 
other  groups,  namely,  agricultural  laborers,  railway  employees,  and 
seamen  for  which  it  was  not  practicable  to  obtain  returns  showing  the 
exact  number  of  persons  who  were  actually  affected  by  wage  changes 
during  the  year,  and  hence  other  methods  had  to  be  resorted  to. 

In  the  case  of  ordinary  agricultural  laborers  in  England  and  Wales, 
information  was  obtained  regarding  the  current  rates  of  weekly  cash 
wages  in  January  and  June,  1898,  and  these  rates  were  compared  with 
the  rates  returned  for  corresponding  dates  in  1897.  The  returns  thus 
received  show  a  continued  improvement  in  the  wage  conditions.  The 
districts  in  which  an  increase  in  wages  was  reported  for  1898  contained 
214,297  laborers,  or  nearly  3  times  as  many  as  were  reported  for  sim- 
ilar districts  in  1897.  The  number  of  laborers  in  districts  where  wages 
fell  was  only  2,740  in  1898  as  compared  with  4,932  in  the  previous 
year.  The  total  net  effect  of  these  changes  was  an  increase  of  £7,190 
($34,990)  per  week,  or  8d.  ($0,162)  per  head  in  1898,  compared  with 
£2,411  ($11,733)  per  week,  or  6id.  ($0,132)  per  head  in  1897.  Calcu- 
lated on  the  total  number  of  agricultural  laborers  in  England  and 
Wales,  the  rise  per  head  in  1898  amounts  to  2id.  ($0,046)  per  week 
compared  with  a  rise  of  fd.  ($0,015)  per  week  in  1897,  and  of  id. 
($0,003)  per  week  in  1896,  and  a  fall  of  Jd.  ($0,015)  per  week  in  1895. 
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Information  received  from  Scotland  and  Ireland  shows  but  very  slight 
changes  in  rates  of  wages  of  agricultui-al  laborers. 

The  monthly  wages  of  able  seamen,  fii*emen,  and  trimmers  employed 
on  steamships  engaged  in  foreign  trade  showed  the  following  increases: 
Able  seamen,  from  77s.  9d.  ($18.92)  in  1897  to  79s.  2d.  ($19.26)  in  1898, 
or  Is.  5d.  ($0.34);  firemen  and  trimmers,  from  82s.  lOd.  ($20.16)  in 
1897  to  84s.  Id.  ($20.46)  in  1898,  or  Is.  3d.  ($0.30).  The  monthly 
wages  of  able  seamen  on  sailing  vessels  show  a  decrease  from  57s.  6d. 
($13.99)  in  1897  to  56s.  7d.  ($13.77)  in  1898,  or  lid.  ($0.22).  The 
rates  of  wages  given  are  in  addition  to  food. 

The  information  concerning  railway  employees  is  shown  in  the  form 
of  actual  earnings,  as  the  remuneration  is  usually  regulated  by  gradu- 
ated scales  of  pay  rather  than  by  fixed  wage  rates.  Returns  are  published 
from  29  companies,  employing  altogether  94  per  cent  of  the  railway 
employees  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  returns  summarized  in  the 
following  table  cover  the  number  of  employees  and  the  average  wages 
for  the  first  week  in  December  of  each  year  from  1896  to  1898  in  the  pas- 
senger, freight,  locomotive,  and  machinery  construction  departments: 

AVERAGE  WAGES  PAID  RAILWAY  EMPLOYEES  IN  29  COMPANIES  FOR  THE  FIRST  WEEK 
IN  DECEMBER,  1896,  1897,  AND  1898. 


Compa- 
nies. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

Districts. 

Employ- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 
wages. 

Employ- 
ees, 

Aver- 
age 
wages. 

Employ- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 
wages. 

Enirl&n^  ftn<i  Wales 

16 
5 
8 

S24,0&5 
39,218 
16,841 

15.91 
6.62 
4.56 

339,883 
40,871 
17,354 

$6.05 
5.46 
4.72 

353,785 
41, 148 
17,371 

S6.ll 

Scotland 

6.51 

Ireland 

4.90 

Total 

29 

380,  U4 

6.84 

398,108  1      />  ^ 

412,304 

6.00 

While  the  above  table  shows  a  net  increase  in  average  earnings,  the 
returns  from  8  out  of  the  29  companies,  employing  122,2G8  persons, 
indicated  a  decrease  in  1898. 

Changes  in  Hours  of  Labor. — The  year  1898  shows  a  continued 
net  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor,  but  neither  the  number  of  persons 
affected  nor  the  reduction  was  as  marked  as  in  the  preceding  year. 
Of  202  changes  reported  in  the  hours  of  labor  in  1898,  all  but  9  resulted 
in  a  reduction.  The  hours  were  reduced  in  the  cases  of  37,772  persons 
and  increased  in  the  cases  of  1,277.  The  net  effect  on  the  39,049 
employees  was  an  average  reduction  of  a  little  over  2.1  hours  per 
week. 
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The  following  table  shows  for  the  years  1894  to  1898,  inclusive,  the 
number  of  employees  affected  by  changes  in  the  hours  of  labor,  classi- 
fied according  to  the  extent  per  week  of  such  changes: 

EMPLOYEES  AFFECTED  BY  CHANGES  IN  HOURS  OF  LABOR.  BY  EXTENT  OP  CHANGE  PER 

WEEK,  1894  TO  1868. 


Employees  whose  hours  per  week  were— 

Year 

Increased. 

Decreased. 

Total 

Underl 
hour. 

1  hour 
or  over. 

Under 
1  hour. 

1  or  un- 
der 2 
hours. 

2  or  un- 
der 4 
hours. 

4  or  un- 
der 6 
hours. 

6  or  un- 
der 8 
hours. 

8  hours 
or  over. 

,1894  

128 

1,287 

1,717 

356 

833 

2,686 
2,961 
4,871 
9,468 
10,213 

4.141 

9,675 

10.696 

80,696 

8,563 

37,535 
6,236 
11,939 
11,534 
13,871 

9,536 
1,926 
2,200 
6.308 
2,710 

20,504 
1,229 
3.901 
5,668 
2,260 

2,628 

422 

1.649 

6.973 

165 

77,158 
22,785 

1896 

1896    

71,899 
706 
914 

108.271 
70.632 

1897 

1898    

89.049 

Over  one-half  of  the  persons  affected  by  changes  in  hours  of  labor 
in  1898  were  employees  in  the  building  trades,  but  the  net  reduction 
per  week  per  employee  was  comparatively  small  in  that  industry. 
But  few  persons  were  affected  by  changes  in  the  hours  of  labor  in  the 
mining  and  quarrying  and  in  the  textile  groups  of  industries.  This  is 
shown  in  the  following  table,  giving,  by  industries,  the  number  of 
changes  in  the  hours  of  labor  and  the  number  of  employees  affected 
during  the  year  1898: 


NUMBER  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES  IN  HOURS 
AFFECTED,  BY  INDUSTRIES, 

OF  LABOR.  AND  EMPLOYEES 

1896. 

Changes. 

Employees  affected. 

Decrease 
per  em- 
ployee in 
average 
weekly 
hours  of 
labor. 

Industries. 

In- 
creases. 

De- 
creases. 

Total. 

Hours 

in- 
creased. 

Hours 

de- 
creased. 

Total. 

Building 

4 

107 
5 
25 
1 
4 
38 
13 

Ill 
5 
28 
1 
5 
89 
13 

994 

18,818 
786 
4,900 
42 
2,544 
8,862 
1.890 

19.812 
786 
5,022 
42 
2.599 
8.968 
1,890 

1.82 

Mining  and  quarrying 

8.70 

Metal,  engineering,  and  shipbuilding.. 
Textile 

8 

122 

2.88 
8.76 

Clothing 

1 

1 

55 
106 

1.87 

Miscellaneous 

2.85 

Employees  of  public  authorities. 

4.26 

Total 

9 

193 

202 

1,277 

37,772 

39,049 

2.10 

During  the  year  1898  an  8-hour  day  was  obtained  in  the  cases  of 
2,099  employees,  12  of  whom  were  in  the  public  service.  A  return 
from  an  8-hour  day  to  longer  hours  of  labor  occurred  in  the  cases  of 
146  employees. 

Piece  Price  Lists  and  Sliding  Scales. — In  1898  11  new  piece 
price  lists  were  reported  to  the  department,  7  lists  in  operation  were 
amended,  and  6  lists  previously  existing  were  added  to.  These  lists, 
which  are  given  in  the  report,  were  for  the  building  trades,  metal, 
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textile,  boot  and  shoe,  tailoring,  transportation,  printing,  wood-work 
ing,  glaas  bottle,  and  leather  industries.  New  sliding  scales  are  given 
for  iron  workers,  blast-furnace  men,  and  coal  miners.  The  report 
also  contains  specimens  of  mutual  agreements  other  than  piece  price 
lists  made  in  1898,  and  lists  of  sliding  scales,  piece  price  lists,  and 
other  mutual  agreements  in  operation  in  1899. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

Eighth  Annual  Hepart  of  tJie  Departmeid  of  Labor  of  New  Zealand^ 
for  tJie  year  ending  March  31^  1899.     xxiv,  106  pp. 

This  report  consists  of  an  introduction,  24  pages;  statistics  concern- 
ing persons  assisted  by  the  department  of  la>)or,  8  pages;  accidents, 
legal  decisions,  and  disputes  under  the  industrial  conciliation  and  arbi- 
tration act,  1891,  35  pages;  number  and  wages  of  employees  in  fac- 
tories and  railway  workshops,  61  pages;  permits  granted  for  child 
labor  and  reports  on  accommodations  provided  for  sheep  shearers,  2 
pages. 

Introduction. — This  part  of  the  report  consists  of  a  review  of 
labor  conditions  in  New  Zealand,  remarks  upon  the  tabulated  returns 
concerning  factory  wages  and  upon  matters  of  loi*al  interest,  such  as 
the  workings  of  various  labor  laws,  proposexl  legislation,  industrial 
conciliation  and  arbitration,  the  State  farm,  and  the  text  of  reports  of 
local  factory  inspectors  and  agents  of  the  department. 

The  upward  tendency  of  trade  and  business  noted  in  recent  annual 
reports  continued  during  this  fiscal  year.  There  was  a  general  expan- 
sion of  industr}',  due  to  improved  machinery,  increavSed  transportation 
facilities,  extended  markets,  and  a  good  harvest. 

Peksons  Assisted. — Detailed  tables  are  given,  showing  by  occupa- 
tions and  localities  the  number  of  persons  who  obtained  employment 
thrcnigh  the  agency  of  the  department.  The  statistics  are  arranged 
according  to  conjugal  condition  and  nature  of  employment  given, 
whether  public  or  private,  and  show  the  number  of  dependents, 
months  unemployed,  and  causes  of  failure  to  obtain  work. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1899,  the  department 
assisted  in  this  way  2,115  persons  who  had  4,759  others  depending 
upon  them  for  support.  Of  these  dependents  1,178  were  wives,  3,300 
were  children,  and  281  wci'e  parents  and  others.  Thirty -two  wives 
and  37  children  were  sent  to  workmen.  Of  the  persons  assisted,  638 
were  sent  to  private  employment,  and  1,477  to  Government  woiks. 
The  cause  given  for  failure  to  obtain  employment  was  slackness  of 
trade  in  2,097  cases  and  sickness  in  18  cases. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  persons  assisted,  and  the 
number  of  their  dependents  for  each  year,  since  the  founding  of  the 
labor  department: 

PERSONS  ASSISTED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  LABOR.  18»2  to  1899. 


Yciir  ending  March  SI— 

Men  lor 

whom 

work  wa8 

secured. 

Depend- 
ents. 

1892  (a)           

2,693 
8,874 
8,371 
8,030 
2,871 
1,718 
2,036 
2,116 

4.729 
7,802 

1893 

1894 

8,002 

1896 

8,883 
8,424 

1896 

1897 

4  719 

1898 

4,928 

1899 

4,769 

Total 

21,607 

62,246 

a  June,  ISOl,  to  March  31, 1892. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  426  women  and  girl«  secured  employment 
through  the  women's  branch  of  the  department.  Of  these,  324  were 
domestic  servants. 

Employees  in  Factories. — ^This. presentation  covers  all  employees 
who  came  under  the  provisions  of  the  factories  act  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  March  31,  1899.  The  tables  show,  by  localities  and 
industries,  the  number  and  average  weekly  wages  of  all  factory 
employees,  arranged  according  to  sex  and  age  groups,  those  over  20 
years  of  age  being  taken  collectively.  There  were  during  the  fiscal 
year  45,305  persons  employed  in  6,286  factories.  This  was  an  increase 
of  5,633  employees  and  of  685  factories  over  the  preceding  year. 

Employees  in  Railway  Workshops. — ^The  data  presented  for 
employees  in  railway  workshops  show  the  nimiber  of  men  and  appren- 
tices employed  and  their  average  wages,  by  localities  and  occupations. 
During  the  fiscal  year  1,248  men  and  152  apprentices  were  employed 
in  railway  workshops  in  New  Zealand. 

ONTARIO. 

Sixteenth  Armual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Industries  for  the  Province 

of  Ontario^  1897.    Vii,  136  pp.     (Published  by  the  Ontario  Depai-t- 

ment  of  Agriculture.) 

This  report  relates  mainly  to  agriculture.  It  comprises  the  follow- 
ing subjects:  Weather  and  crops,  68  pages;  live  stock,  the  dairy,  and 
the  apiary,  26  pages;  values,  rents,  and  farm  wages,  88  pages;  chattel 
mortgages,  3  pages. 

Values,  Rents,  and  Farm  Wages. — ^The  total  value  of  farm  prop- 
erty in  1897  is  given  at  $905,093,613,  of  which  $554,054,552  repre- 
sents land,  $206,090,159  buildings,  $51,299,098  unplements,  and 
$93,649,804  live  stock.     There  has  been  a  steady  decline  in  the  value 
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of  farm  proj^erty  since  1892.  The  decline  in  1897  was  much  less 
than  in  any  other  year  of  the  period. 

There  was  but  little  change  in  the  price  of  farm  labor  in  1897  as 
compared  with  the  preceding  year.  Farm  hands  with  board  received 
in  1897  an  average  of  $144  per  year,  the  same  as  in  1896.  Farm  hands 
without  board  received  an  average  of  $236  in  1897,  or  $7  less  than 
the  preceding  year.  The  average  monthly  rate  of  wages  during  the 
working  season  was  $14.29,  with  board,  in  1897,  or  $0.28  less  than  in 

1896.  The  average  monthly  rate  without  board  was  $24.47  in  1897, 
or  $0.36  more  than  in  1896.  The  monthly  wages,  with  board,  received 
by  domestic  servants  fell  from  $6.11  in  1896  to  $5.97  in  1897. 

Chattel  Mortgages. — During    the  year    ending   December    31, 

1897,  there  were  on  record  21,526  chattel  mortgages,  representing 
$13,382,195.  This  shows  a  slight  decrease,  both  in  number  and  in 
amount,  when  compared  with  the  preceding  year.  Of  the  chattel 
mortgages  in  1897,  12,103,  representing  $3,933,600,  were  registered 
against  farmers. 
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[This  subject,  begun  in  Bulletin  No.  2,  will  be  continued  in  suoceeave  issues,  deal- 
ing with  the  decisions  as  they  occur.  All  material  parts  of  the  decisions  are  repro- 
duced in  the  words  of  the  courts,  indicated  when  short  by  quotation  marks,  and 
when  long  by  being  printed  solid.  In  order  to  save  space,  immaterial  matt-er,  needed 
simply  by  way  of  explanation,  is  given  in  the  words  of  the  editorial  reviser.] 

DECISIONS  UNDER  STATUTORY  LAW. 

By-laws  of  an  Association  which  are  in  Restraint  of  Trade 
Null  and  Void — ^Effect  of  Antitrust  Act — Bailey  el  al.  v.  Asso- 
ciation, of  Master  Plumbers  of  City  of  Memphis^  52  Southwestern 
Reporter^  page  853. — ^This  was  an  action  heard  in  the  circuit  court  of 
Shelby  County,  Tenn.,  and  brought  by  the  above-named  association 
against  J.  A.  Bailey  &  Co.  to  recover  an  alleged  debt.  A  judgment 
in  favor  of  said  association  was  rendered,  and  the  defendants,  Bailey  & 
Co.,  carried  the  case  upon  writ  of  error  before  the  supreme  court  of 
the  State,  which,  after  a  hearing,  rendered  its  decision  August  15, 1899, 
and  reversed  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court. 

In  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court,  which  contained  a 
clear  statement  of  the  facts  in  the  case.  Judge  Caldwell  used  the 
following  language: 

The  Association  of  Master  Plumbers  of  the  City  of  Memphis  sued 
J.  A.  Bailey  &  Co.  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  to  collect  an  alleged 
debt  of  $444.  On  appeal  to  the  circuit  court  the  presiding  judge  tried 
the  case  without  a  jury,  and  pronounced  judgment  in  favor  of  the 
plaintiff  for  the  amount  claimed.  The  defendants  have  appealed  in 
error  to  this  court,  and,  as  they  insisted  below,  here  insist  that  the 
demand  is  illegal,  and  that  they  owe  the  plaintiff  nothing.  The  plain- 
tiff is  a  corporation  chartered  as  a  nonprofit  association,  under  section 
2,  c.  142,  acts  of  1875  (Shannon's  Code,  sec.  2514  et  seq.),  and  organ- 
ized by  a  majority  of  the  plumbers  in  the  city  of  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Numerous  by-laws  were  adopted  for  the  government  of  the  association, 
and  some  of  them  were  amended  from  time  to  time  to  meet  the  chang- 
ing views  of  the  members.  One  of  the  amended  by-laws,  as  recited  in 
the  president's  testimony,  was  as  follows:  ''Each  member  of  the  asso- 
ciation was  required  thereafter  to  report  in  open  meeting  each  week 
what  work  he  had  done  during  the  week,  and,  if  it  developed  that  such 
work  was  done  in  competition  with  any  other  member  (such  fact  to  be 
made  known  by  the  statement  of  such  other  member  at  the  meeting  at 
which  the  work  was  called  out),  the  member  having  done  the  work 
was  to  pay  into  the  treasury  of  the  association  a  fixed  sum,  according  to 
a  schedule  agreed  upon  ana  made  a  part  of  the  by-law,  namely,  for  each 
bath  tub  put  in,  $7.50  was  to  be  paid  to  the  association;  for  each  water- 
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closet,  a  fixed  sum,"  etc.  In  accordance  with  the  plain  temis  of  this 
by-law,  the  defendants,  who  were  members  of  the  association  from  the 
beginning,  made  weekly  reports  for  some  time,  and  were  by  the  sec- 
retary elmrged  on  the  books  of  the  association  with  the  sums  fixed  in 
the  schedule  for  such  parts  of  the  work  reported  as  were  shown  to 
have  been  done  in  competition  with  other  members.  The  charges  so 
made  aggregated  ^444,  and  constituted  the  sole  basis  of  tnis  action  and 
of  the  judgment  below. 

Since  the  plaintiflPs  demand  rests  upon  the  by-law  set  out  above,  and 
nothing  else,  the  first  logical  step  to  be  taken  in  the  consideration  of 
the  case  is  to  determine  the  legal  effect  of  that  by-law.  Is  it  valid  or 
invalid?  Its  controlling  feature,  as  is  readily  observed,  is  the  uncon- 
ditional and  inexorable  requirement  that  all  members  of  the  association 
who  engage  in  plumbing  work  in  competition  with  other  members 
shall  pay  into  the  treasury  of  the  association,  upon  that  consideration 
alone,  fixed  sums  of  money  for  particular  kinds  of  work,  which  sums 
in  each  instance  must  amount  to  a  large  per  centum  of  the  price 
charged.  In  other  words,  and  more  briefly  stated,  all  members  doing 
such  competitive  work  are  imperatively  required  to  pay  a  large  tax 
or  tariff  thereon  to  the  association.  That  requirement,  however 
phrased,  tends  unmistakably  and  inevitably  to  one  or  both  of  two 
unlawful  results:  (1)  The  destruction  of  free  and  natural  competition 
among  members;  (2)  the  arbitrary  and  unreasonable  increase  of  prices 
to  customers.  The  tax  or  tariff  so  imposed  'by  the  association  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  penalty  visited  on  members  who  shall  successfully  bid 
against  other  members  on  work  appertaining  to  the  plumbing  business; 
and,  in  the  nature  of  things,  the  member,  who  is  always  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  he  must  bear  the  burden  and  pay  that  tribute  if  he  gets 
the  job,  may  be  expected  to  refrain  from  bidding  .altogether,  or  to 
indemnifv  himself  by  adfling  a  corresponding  sum  to  the  price  he 
would  otherwise  charge  the  customer  for  the  same  work.  Though  the 
by-law  does  not  in  terms  require  the  member  doing  competitive  work 
to  increase  the  price  he  womd  otherwise  exact  of  the  customer,  such 
increase  is  its  natural  tendency  and  effect,  as  would  readily  be  sup- 
posed from  its  scope,  and  as  is  conclusively  demonstrated  by  this 
record.  The  president  of  the  association  testified  that  ''usually  he 
had  added  this  amount  [that  fixed  by  the  schedule  of  the  bv-law  in 
gue.stion]  to  the  price  of  such  work  as  he  thought  he  was  bidding  on 
in  competition  with  others,  but  that,  so  far  as  the  rule  of  the  associa- 
tion was  concerned,  he  was  at  liberty  to  fix  his  own  price,  and  to  do 
the  work  at  a  loss,  if  he  saw  fit."  No  witness  testified  to  a  different 
course  of  business,  or  mentioned  a  single  instance  in  which  the  cus- 
tomer was  not  reauired  to  bear  the  burden  of  this  tax  or  tariff  bv 
paying  a  price  ennanced  to  that  extent.  Though  influential  in  both 
particulars,  this  by-law  is  not  shown  to  have  reduced  competition 
among  the  members  of  the  association  so  much  as  it  enhanced  prices. 
In  the  latter  respect  it  exerted  a  very  large  and  most  hurtful  influence 
upon  the  public.  The  arbitrary  and  unreasonable  enhancement  in 
prices  was  rendered  easy,  and  consequently  the  more  widely  harmful 
and  oppressive,  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  plumbers  in  the  city  of 
Memphis  were  members  of  the  association,  and  that  an  imperative 
ordinance  of  the  municipality,  as  well  as  the  dictates  of  health  and 
comfort,  reauired  all  inhabitants  to  procure  and  use  many  of  the 
things  for  whose  sale  and  construction  the  association  exacted  the  tax 
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or  tariff  from  its  members.  The  provision  is  obviously  an  unreason- 
able restraint  upon  trade,  and,  being  so,  it  is  contrary  to  public  policy 
and  void  under  the  common  law.  It  injuriously  affects  matters  of 
prime  importance  and  le^l  necessity  to  the  community  at  large,  by 
the  impairment  of  competition  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  enhancement 
of  prices  on  the  other  hand,  and  consequently  no  supposed  obligation 
resting  upon  it  is  capable  of  enforcement  in  a  court  or  justice. 

The  association  now  before  the  court  has  other  by-laws,  which 
further  illustrate  and  demonstrate  its  hurtful  and  unlawful  tendency. 
Two  of  them  are  as  follows:  ^'Art.  9.  No  member  of  this  association 
shall  purchase  any  supplies  from  any  supply  house,  manufacturer,  or 
dealer  in  plumbing  materials  who  does  not  comply  with  the  rules  and 
requirements  of  this  association.  Art.  10.  No  member  shall  buy  mate- 
rial of  any  kind  from  a  jobber  who  buys  material  from  a  manufacturer 
who  sells  plumbing  or  gas  fitting  material  to  any  one  in  our  city  who 
is  not  a  member  of  our  association."  Manifestly  these  provisions  were 
intended  to  restrain  all  members  of  the  association  in  their  purchases 
of  ''supplies"  and  ''material,"  and  all  dealers  who  sell  to  them,  in  their 
sales;  and  at  the  same  time  to  embarrass  nonmembers,  and  "boycott" 
dealers  who  sell  to  them.  The  restraint  is  fourfold.  It  operates  upon 
members  and  upon  dealers  who  sell  to  them,  upon  nonmembers  and 
upon  dealers  who  sell  to  them;  and  in  each  of  the  four  particulars  it 
interrupts  that  freedom  in  trade  to  which  all  of  them  were  otherwise 
entitled,  and  which  the -public  is  interested  to  have  them  enjoy.  All 
members  and  all  nonmembers  were  of  right  entitled  to  buy  from  any 
and  all  dealers,  at  their  election,  yet  the  members  are  restricted  to 
dealers  who  sell  to  none  but  members,  and  nonmembers  are  restricted 
to  dealers  who  sell  to  none  but  nonmembers;  and,  likewise,  all  dealers 
were  of  right  entitled  to  sell  to  all  persons  who  desired  to  purchase, 
yet  those  of  theni  who  sell  to  members  are  forbidden  to  sell  to  others, 
and  those  who  sell  to  others  are  thereby  deprived  of  sales  to  members. 
Thus  and  to  this  extent  the  public  loses. tne  benefit  of  fair  and  free 
competition,  which  it  is  always  entitled  to  have.  These  by-laws  vir- 
tually divided  the  trade  in  plumbing  materials  and  supplies  for  Mem- 
phis into  two  main  parts,  in  the  nature  of  combinations,  one  of  them 
being  represented  by  members  of  the  association  and  dealers  who  sell 
to  them  alone,  and  tne  other  being  represented  by  nonmembers  and 
dealers  who  sell  to  them  alone;  and  thereby  the  two  classes  are  intended 
to  be  arrayed  against  each  other,  not  in  fair  and  free  competition,  but 
with  a  view  to  the  ultimate  demolition  of  the  latter  class  and  the 
entire  control  of  the  trade  by  the  former  class.  The  underlying 
thought  is  the  destruction  of  all  competition  with  nonmembers,  by 
driving  them  out  of  the  businesSj  arid  the  acquisition  of  the  whole 
trade  for  members,  whose  competition  among  themselves  and  whose 
prices  to  customers  are  subject  to  the  illegal  rule  already  considered. 

The  fact  that  every  plumber  in  the  city  of  Memphis  had  the  legal 
right  originally  to  purchase  supplies  and  materials  from  any  dealer  or 
dealers  he  might  choose  did  not  justify  the  association  in  the  passage 
of  by-laws  requiring  its  members  to  buy  from  that  class  of  dealers  it 
saw  fit  to  name.  The  two  things  are  not  the  same,  but  antagonistic. 
The  former  is  freedom;  the  latter,  restraint.  Only  members  of  the 
association  are  technical  parties  to  these  by-laws,  and  as  such  subject 
to  the  punishment  of  expulsion  for  their  violation.  Nevertheless  all 
*^rsons  engaged  in  plumbing  work  in  the  city  of  Memphis,  and  all 
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dealers  in  plumbing  material  and  supplies,  wherever  located,  who  sell 
to  them,  are  necessarily  affected  hy  their  natural  operation,  to  the 
extent  and  in  the  manner  already  indicated;  and  all  of  those  dealers 
who  agree  to  sell  to  members  of  the  association  onl}^,  by  that  agree- 
ment and  its  observance  become  parties  to  the  scheme,  and  assume  the 
same  attitude  before  the  law  as  if  they  had  been  techniciil  parties  to 
the  by-laws,  and  agreed  to  observe  them,  in  the  first  instance.     The 

groof  in  the  record  discloses  the  fact  that  several  dealers  out  of  the 
tate  ratified  the  by-laws,  as  far  as  relating  to  themselves,  and  repeat- 
edly refused  to  sell  material  and  supplies  to  nonmembers,  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  doing  so  would  be  a  violation  of  the  by-laws,  and 
subject  them,  as  dealers,  to  a  ''boycott"  by  the  association.  This 
action  of  important  dealers  was  the  consummation  of  a  vital  part  of  the 
complex  scheme;  and  the  arrangement  so  accomplished,  as  the  natural 
and  mtended  result  of  these  by-laws,  is  an  illegal  restraint  on  trade,  a 
combination  and  trust,  in  limited  form,  tending  to  stifle  competition 
and  to  create  a  monopoly  in  a  particular  line  and  community.  By-laws 
with  such  capabilities,  import^  and  design  are  clearly  obnoxious  to  the 
common  law,  as  well  as  violative  of  our  statutes  (Shannon's  Code,  sees. 
3185,  6622),  which  forbid  and  declare  unlawful,  null,  and  void  "all 
trusts,  pools,  contracts,  arrangements,  or  combinations,"  or  corners, 
or  other  devices  that  are  intended  to  destroy  or  prevent,  or  that  have 
a  tendency  to  destroy  or  prevent,  ''full  and  free  comj)etition  in  the 
production,  manufacture  or  sale  of  any  article  of  legitimate  traffic," 
or  that  "are  designed  or  tend  to  fix,  regulate,  limit,"  reduce,  or 
increase  the  price  of  such  article,  or  to  create  a  monopoly  or  a  corner 
therein,  or  that  may  in  anv  manner  "injuriously  affect  the  legitimate 
trade  anS  commerce  of  the  country."  Whether  these  by-laws  be 
regarded  as  a  contract,  an  arrangement,  a  combination,  or  a  trust,  one 
or  all — and  we  think  they  partake  of  the  nature  of  all  of  them — there 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  they  were  intended  and  are  well  calcu- 
lated to  prevent  full  and  free  compjetition  in  the  purchase  and  sale 
of  articles  of  legitimate  traffic,  to  influence  the  prices  thereof,  and 
thereby  to  injuriously  affect  trade  and  commerce  within  the  territory 
contemplated. 


CoNSTiTUTiONALrrr  OF  Statute — Conferring  of  Inconsistent 
Legislative  and  Judicial  Powers  upon  the  Same  Body — The 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  v.  A,  J.  Myatt  et  al. — By  chapter  28,  acts 
of  the  special  session  of  the  legislature  of  Kansas,  1898-99,  a  body 
was  created  to  be  known  as  the  "court  of  visitation  "  and  to  have  cer- 
tam  powers  concerning  the  regulation  of  railroads  in  the  State. 

Section  8  of  said  chapter  defines  the  power  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  throughout  the  State — to  try  and  determine  all  questions  as  to 
what  are  reasonable  freight  rates,  switching  and  demurrage  charges, 
and  all  other  charges  connected  with  the  transportation  of  property 
between  points  in  the  State,  etc.  Section  28  provides  for  the  ren- 
dering of  such  a  decree  at  the  end  of  each  hearing  as  the  pleadings 
and  proof  warrant,  and  section  32  provides  that  if  any  company  fails 
to  comply  with  any  order  or  decree  for  thirty  days  after  promulga- 
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tion  the  court  may  order  sequestration  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the 
company's  property,  appoint  a  receiver  to  take  charge  and  possession 
of  the  property,  and  to  operate  the  same  and  carry  the  order  and 
decree  into  effect,  etc.     Section  42  provides  as  follows: 

Section  42.  Whenever  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  to  said  court  bv 
affidavit  that  a* strike  by  the  employees,  or  part  of  them,  of  any  rail- 
road company  organized  under  tne  laws  of  this  State  or  doing  business 
therein  is  obstructing  commerce  or  the  traffic  on  such  railroad  and 
inconveniencing  the  public,  or  the  people  of  any  municipality,  or 
endangers  or  threatens  the  public  tranquillity,  saia  court  shall  issue  a 
citation  requiring  said  corporation  to  appear  before  it,  at  a  day  and 
hour  named,  and  make  answer,  verified  by  the  positive  oath  of  an 
officer  or  agent  of  said  corporation  residing  in  this  State  and  then 
present  therein,  concerning  the  said  strike,  its  extent,  the  cause  or 
causes  thereof,  what  conduct,  if  any,  of  said  corporation  or  its  officers 
led  to  such  strike,  and  the  precise  point  or  points  of  dispute  between 
said  corporation  and  its  striking  employees.  If  said  answer  be  not 
made  at  the  time  fixed,  or  be  evasive,  the  court  shall  make  a  final 
decree  as  upon  hearing  and  enforce  the  same  as  such.  If  said  answer 
be  properly  made,  the  matter  shall  be  without  further  delay  summarily 
heard  upon  evidence;  and  if  the  corporation  be  found  free  from  fault 
in  the  premises  and  the  strike  unreasonable,  the  court  shall  so  find, 
and  the  said  proceedings  shall  bo  dismiased;  and  thereupjon,  and  upon 

Eublic  notice  as  ordered  by  the  court  given  of  such  decision,  it  shall 
e  unlawful  for  said  strikers  or  any  of  them  to  interfere  in  any  man- 
ner whatever,  by  word  or  deed,  with  any  other  employees  said  cor- 
poration may  employ  and  set  to  work.  But  if  the  court  shall  find 
that  said  corporation  has  failed  in  its  duty  toward  its  employees,  or 
any  of  them,  or  has  been  unreasonable,  tyrannical,  oppressive,  or 
unjust,  and  the  strike  resulted  therefrom,  the  court  shall  so  find  specific- 
ally, and  shall  enter  a  decree  commanding  such  corporation  to  proceed 
forthwith  to  perform  its  usual  functions  for  the  public  convenience, 
and  to  the  usual  extent  and  with  the  usual  facilities,  as  before  said 
strike  occurred;  and  if  said  decree  shall  not  bo  implicitly  obeyed,  in 
full  and  in  good  faith,  the  court  may  take  charge  of  said  corporation's 
property  and  operate  the  same  through  a  receiver  or  receivers 
appointed  by  saia  court  until  the  court  shall  be  satisfied  that  said  cor- 
poration is  prepared  to  fully  resume  its  functions;  all  costs  to  be  paid 
Dy  said  corporation.  If,  in  answer  to  said  original  process  ordering 
it  to  show  cause  as  aforesaid,  said  corporation  shall  show  to  the  court's 
satisfaction  that  said  striking  employees  have  resumed  work  and  said 
strike  has  ended,  the  proceeding  shall  be  dismissed.  If  in  such  answer 
it  shall  show  to  the  court's  satisfaction  that  said  striking  employees 
have  resumed  work  under  an  agreement  to  remain  in  said  corporation's 
service  pending  the  hearing  of  the  proceedings,  and  that  the  corpora- 
tion will  abide  by  the  terms  of  said  agreement,  then,  and  only  in  such 
case,  the  hearing  of  said  matter  in  controversy  concerning  the  cause 
or  causes  of  said  strike  may  be  postponed  on  request  a  reasonable 
time,  or  from  time  to  time,  while  said  employees  so  remain  at  work; 
and  upon  settlement  of  said  strike  said  proceedings  may  bo  at  any 
time  aismissed;  but  if  said  employees  again  quit  work,  said  matter 
shall  be  brought  to  an  immediate  hearing  and  decree,  notwithstanding 
a  pending  postponement. 
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Chapter  38  of  the  acts  of  1898-99  provides  that  the  said  court  of 
visitation  shall  have  the  dame  power,  etc.,  over  all  questions  concern- 
ing the  regulation  of  the  telegraph  .service  in  the  State  of  Kansas  as  is 
conferred  upon  said  court  in  reference  to  railroads,  and  prescril)es  a 
schedule  of  maximum  rates. 

Certain  proceedings  against  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company- 
were  brought  by  A.  J.  Myatt,  State  solicitor,  in  the  court  of  visitation, 
organized  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  28,  alx)ve,  for  the  purpose 
of  enforcing  the  provisions  of  chapter  38,  above.  The  telegraph  com- 
pany thereupon  filed  its  complaint  in  the  United  States  circuit  court 
alleging,  among  other  things,  that  for  a  long  time  it  had  l>een  the  owner 
and  engaged  in  the  operation  of  many  miles  of  telegi-aph  lines  in  the 
States  and  Territories  of  the  United  States;  that  the  maximum  tele- 
graph rates  prescribed  by  said  chapter  38  are  materially  less  than 
the  actual  cost  of  the  performance  of  the  service,  etc.  Said  complaint 
alleged  that  the  enforcement  of  the  above  enactments  of  the  legis- 
lature would  operate  to  deprive  it  of  its  property  without  due  process 
of  law,  and  asked  that  further  proceedings  to  enforce  the  maximum 
rates  complained  of  be  enjoined.  The  decision  of  the  circuit  court 
was  recently  rendered  and  a  temporary  injunction  was  issued. 

While  the  points  directly  involved  in  this  case  have  no  immediate 
bearing  on  the  labor  question,  yet  as  section  42  of  chapter  28,  quoted 
above,  provides  for  the  interference  of  the  court  of  visitation  in  cases 
of  strikes  on  raih'oads,  and  the  constitutionality  of  the  entire  chapter 
is  involved  in  the  decision,  a  brief  showing  of  its  points  will  be  given. 
A  copy  of  the  opinion  of  the  circuit  court,  delivered  by  Judge  Hook, 
has  been  obtained  from  the  clerk  of  the  court,  and  the*  following  is 
quoted  therefrom: 

In  the  enactment  of  the  law  creating  the  court  of  visitation  of  the 
State  of  KLansas  and  defining  its  powers  and  jurisdiction  and  of  the 
subsequent  law  extending  such  powers  and  jurisdiction  to  telegraph 
companies,  the  legislature  attempted  to  confer  upon  a  single  board  or 
body  imi)ortant  and  substantial  legislative,  administrative  and  judicial 
powers  to  be  exercised  in  the  same  proceeding  and  as  to  the  same  sub- 
ject matter.  It  attempted  to  confer  full  power  to  regulate  the  opera- 
tion of  railroad  and  telegraph  companies  and  to  prescribe  schedules 
of  rates  and  charges,  which  power  is  legislative  or  administrative  in 
its  character.  It  also  attempted  to  confer  upon  the  court  of  visita- 
tion the  power  to  pass  judicially  upon  its  regulations  and  the  re^ison- 
ablencss  of  the  rates  fixed  by  it,  to  emb(xiy  its  determinations  in 
decrees  which  it  was  authorized  to  enforce  by  the  appointment  of 
receivers  and  the  sequestration  of  the  property  of  the  companies. 

The  law  creating  tne  court  of  visitation  is  in  contravention  of  the 
constitution  of  Kansas  which  inhibits  the  conferring  of  inconsistent 
legislative  and  judicial  powers  upon  the  same  body,  to  be  exercised 
regarding  the  same  subject  matter. 

An  active,  potential  agency  of  the  legislative  power  of  a  State  can 
not  bo  empowered  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  validity  of  its  own 
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enactments  and  to  enforce  ite  decrees  with  reference  thereto  by  the 
exercise  of  the  extraordinary  powers  of  a  court  of  chancery. 

The  act  establishing  the  court  of  visitation  is  either  wnoUy  void 
or  void  to  the  extent  that  it  attempts  to  confer  judicial  powers  upon 
that  body.  It  is  unnecessary  to  determine  in  this  case  whether  the 
court  of  visitation,  though  possessing  no  judicial  functions,  may  still 
have  and  exercise  the  legislative  and  administrative  powers  specified 
in  the  acts  of  the  legislature. 


Constitutionality  of  Statute — Mechanics'  Lien  Law — Street 
Railroads — Montgomery  et  aL  v.  Allen  et  al. ,  63  Southwestern  Reporter^ 
page  813. — Action  was  brought  by  H.  P.  Montgomery  and  others 
against  Kate-  Allen  and  others  to  enforce  certain  mechanics'  liens 
claimed  under  sections  1  and  30  of  chapter  151,  acts  of  Kentucky  of 
1891-1893,  now  being  sections  2463  and  2492  of  the  Kentucky  Statutes 
of  1894.  In  the  circuit  court  of  Scott  County,  Ky.,  a  judgment  was 
rendered  in  favor  of  the  defendants,  denying  to  the  plaintiflFs  pri- 
ority over  certain  mortgage  bondholders.  The  plaintiffs  appealed  the 
case  to  the  court  of  appeals  of  the  State,  which  rendered  its  decision 
November  23, 1899,  and  reversed  the  decision  of  the  lower  court.  The 
principal  questions  decided  were  the  constitutionality  of  the  mechanics' 
lien  act,  above  referred  to,  and  the  fact  of  its  applicability  in  the  case 
of  a  street  railroad  company,  such  a  company  being  one  of  the  defend- 
ants in  the  case. 

Judge  Hobson  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court  of  appeals,  and 
from  the  same  the  following  is  quoted: 

The  act  in  force  when  the  contmcts  were  made  and  the  work  done 
[section  1  of  chapter  151,  acts  of  1891-1893]  gave  the  mechanics  a  lien 
on  the  land  and  the  improvements  superior  to  any  mortgage  or  incum- 
brance created  subsequent  to  the  beginning  of  the  labor  or  the  fur- 
nishing of  the  materials.  This  lien  related  back  and  took  effect  from 
the  time  the  work  was  begun  (acts  1891-1893,  p.  505  [section  1  of  chap- 
ter 151,  acts  of  1891-1893J ).  We  do  not  see  that  this  statute  is  liable  to 
any  constitutional  objection,  as  the  parties  must  all  be  presumed  to 
have  contracted  with  reference  to  their  rights  as  fixed  by  it.  It  does 
not  attempt  to  displace  prior  liens,  but  only  to  make  subsequent  liens 
acquired  after  the  work  is  begun  subordinate  to  the  mechanics'  lien. 

It  is  also  insisted  that  no  lien  exists  under  the  statute  on  a  street 
railwav.  The  statute  is  as  follows:  "All  persons  who  perform  or 
furnish  labor  or  teams  for  the  construction  or  improvement  of  any 
canal,  railroad,  turnpike,  or  other  public  improvement  in  this  Common- 
wealth by  contract  express  or  implied,  with  the  owner  or  owners  thereof, 
or  by  subcontract  thereunder,  snail  have  a  lien  thereon  and  upon  all 
the  property  and  franchises  oi  the  owner  or  owners  thereof  for  the  full 
contract  price  of  such  labor,  material  and  teams  so  furnished  or  per- 
formed, which  said  lien  shall  be  prior  and  superior  to  all  other  hens 
theretofore  or  thereafter  created  thereon."  (See  sess.  acts  1891-1893, 
p.  514,  §  30  [section  30  of  chapter  151,  acts  of  1891-1893] ). 
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If  there  could  be  any  doubt  that  the  term  "railroad"  in  the  section 
above  quoted  would  include  an  electric  street  railway,  under  the  liberal 
rule  of  construction  in  force  in  this  State,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  terms  "railroad,  or  other  public  improvement"  certainly  cover  it. 
A  street  railroad  is,  at  least,  a  public  improvement.  By  this  general 
term  the  le^slature  intended  to  embrace  everything  of  this  character. 
A  street  railroad  is  as  fully  within  the  purview  and  spirit  of  the  act 
as  a  i^ailroad  or  turnpike  would  be.     Judgment  reversed. 


Employers'  Liabilitt — Assumption  of  Risk — Effect  of  Stat- 
ute—  GUltti  V,  Patten  and  Slierrnan  Railroad  Co.  ^1^4  Atlantic  Reporter^ 
page  361. — This  was  an  action  on  the  case  brought  in  the  supreme 
judicial  court  of  Maine  against  the  above-named  railroad  company  to* 
recover  damages  for  personal  injuries  sustained  by  the  plaintiff  while 
emploj'ed  as  a  brakeman  upon  the  track  of  the  defendant  company  at 
Sherman  junction.  The  plaintiff  alleged  that  in  attempting  to  take 
certain  cars  situated  at  said  junction  upon  the  line  of  a  connecting  rail- 
road and  while  uncoupling  cars,  having  pulled  the  pin,  the  train  still 
moving,  he  tried  to  step  out  from  between  the  cars,  and  in  so  doing 
caught  his  left  foot  in  the  flare  of  the  main  rail  and  a  guard  rail,  which 
was  not  filled  or  blocked,  and  received  an  injury  to  the  foot  which 
necessitated  the  amputation  of  a  large  portion  of  it.  The  jury  returned 
a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  and  the  defendant  filed  a  general  motion  for 
a  new  trial,  which  was  granted  in  a  decision  rendered  June  2,  1899. 

The  opinion  of  the  court  was  delivered  by  Judge  Emery,  and  the 
syllabus  of  the  same,  which  is  marked  "oflScial,"  is  in  the  following 
words: 

1.  St.  1889,  c.  216,  requiring  each  railroad  company  to  fill  or  block 
the  frogs  and  guard  rails  on  its  track  before  January  1, 1890,  does  not 
require  a  railroad  company,  organized  and  constructing  its  railroad 
after  that  date,  to  fill  or  block  its  frogs  and  guard  rails  before  allow- 
ing trains  to  be  operated  over  its  tracts.  Such  company  is  entitled  to 
a  reasonable  time  for  compliance  with  that  statute. 

2.  A  brakemauj  who  has  worked  as  sectionman  and  brakeman  for 
two  years  on  a  railroad  where  the  frogs  and  guard  rails  were  not  filled 
or  blocked,  must  be  presumed  to  appreciate  the  danger  of  getting  his 
foot  caught  in  such  frogs  and  guard  rails  while  stepping  about  and 
over  them.  * 

3.  Such  a  brakeman,  having  occasion  to  work  as  brakeman  on  the 
trains  of  his  employer  while  passing  over  another  railroad,  just  con- 
structed (since  January  1,  1890),  can  not  rightfully  assume  that  the 
frogs  and  guard  rails  of  the  new  railroad  are  filled  or  blocked,  and 
hence  dismiss  all  thought  of  them  from  his  mind. 

4.  If  such  brakeman,  under  such  circumstances,  continues  to  work 
without  reauiring  the  frogs  and  guard  rails  to  be  nlled  or  blocked,  he 
must  be  held  to  nave  waived  the  right,  and  to  have  assumed  the  risk 
of  injury  from  stepping  into  them. 

5.  For  such  a  brakeman,  under  such  circumstances,  to  move  about 
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over  frogs  and  switches  while  coupling  and  uncoupling  cars,  even  in 
moving  trains,  without  taking  any  thought  of  the  frogs  and  guard 
i*ails,  or  as  to  where  he  may  be  stepping,  is  negligence  on  his  part  con- 
tributing to  the  catching  his  foot  in  them. 


Employees'  Liability — Assumption  of  Risk — Effect  of  Stat- 
ute— Narramore  v.  Cleveland^  Cincinnati^  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Hy. 
Co.  J  96  Federal  Beporter^  page  ^98. — ^This  action  was  Drought  in  the 
United  States  circuit  court  for  the  western  division  of  the  southern 
district  of  Ohio  to  recover  damages  for  personal  injuries  sustained  by 
the  plaintiff,  one  Narramore,  while  in  the  employ  of  the  defendant 
•company  as  a  switchman  in  its  railroad  yards  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
While  the  plaintiff  was  attempting  to  couple  two  freight  cars  his  foot 
was  caught  in  an  unblocked  guard  rail,  and  in  his  effort  to  extricate 
it  his  right  hand  was  crushed  between  the  drawheads  of  the  cars  and 
injured  so  badly  as  to  require  amputation.  Plaintiff  had  been  in  the 
defendant's  emjdoy  for  7  months.  He  had  had  9  years'  experience  as 
a  railroad  man.  There  were  a  great  many  guard  rails  and  switches 
in  the  yard  where  he  woAed.  With  the  exception  of  a  few,  where 
experimental  blocks  were  used,  the  company  did  not  use  blocks  in 
either  its  guard  rails  or  switches.  The  plaintiff  relied  on  the  statute 
of  Ohio  passed  March  23,  1888,  being  sections  9822  and  9823  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  seventh  edition.     The  sections  read  as  follows: 

Section  9822.  Every  railroad  corporation  operating  a  railroad  or 
part  of  a  railroad  in  ttis  State,  shall,  before  the  first  Say  of  October, 
in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-eight,  adjust,  fill  or  block  the 
frogs,  switches  and  guard  rails  on  its  track,  with  the  exception  of  guard 
rails  on  bridges,  so  as  to  prevent  the  feet  of  its  employees  from  being 
caught  therem.  The  work  shall  be  done  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  rail- 
road commissioner. 

Sec.  9823.  Any  railroad  corporation  failing  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  nun- 
dred  dollars  nor  more  than  one  thousand  dollars. 

The  defendant  company  was  o;>erating  the  railroad  at  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  the  act  and  had  been  continuously  operating  it  since. 
Upon  the  above  showing,  at  the  close  of  the  evidence,  the  court 
directed  the  jury  to  return  a  verdict  for  the  defendant  ccwnpany  on  the 
ground  that  as  the  failure  of  the  company  to  block  its  switches  was 
obvious  the  plaintiff  must  be  held,  notwithstanding  the  statute,  to  have 
assumed  the  risk  of  injury  therefrom;  and  such  a  verdict  having  been 
rendered,  judgment  for  the  company  was  entered  thereon.  The  plain- 
tiff then  appealed  the  case  to  the  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeab 
for  the  sixth  circuit,  which  rendered  its  decision  July  5,  1899,  and 
reversed  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court. 
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The  opinion  of  the  court  was  delivered  by  Judge  Taf t,  who,  in  the 
course  of  the  same,  used  the  following  language: 

In  the  absence  of  the  statute,  and  upon  common-law  principles,  we 
have  no  doubt  that  in  this  case  the  plaintiff  would  be  held  to  have 
assumed  the  risk  of  the  absence  of  blocks  in  the  guard  rails  and  switches 
of  the  defendant  His  denial  of  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  partic- 
ular guard  rail  causing  the  injury  was  unblocked  is  entirely  immate- 
rial. In  such  a  case  the  authorities  leave  no  doubt  that  tne  servant 
assumes  the  risk  of  the  absence  of  the  blocks,  and  the  employer  can 
not  be  charged  with  actionable  negligence  towards  him. 

The  sole  question  in  the  case  is  whether  the  statute  requiring  defend- 
ant railway,  on  penalty  of  a  fine,  to  block  its  guard  rails  and  frogs, 
changes  the  rule  of  liability  of  the  defendant,  and  relieves  the  plaintiff 
from  the  effect  of  the  assumption  of  risk  which  would  otherwise  be 
implied  against  him.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  consider  in  a 
more  or  less  direct  way  the  effect  of  the  statute.  In  these  cases  we 
held  that  the  failure  on  the  part  of  a  railway  company  to  comply  with 
the  statute  was  negligence  per  se.  A  further  consideration  of  the 
statute  confirms  our  view.  The  intention  of  the  legislature  of  Ohio 
was  to  protect  the  employees  of  railroads  from  injury  from  a  very 
frequent  source)  of  danger  by  compelling  the  railway  companies  to 
adopt  a  well-known  safety  device.  It  was  passed  in  pursuance  of  the 
police  power  of  the  State,  and  it  expressly  provided!,  as  one  mode  of 
enforcmg  it,  for  a  criminal  prosecution  of  tne  delinquent  companies. 
The  expression  of  one  mode  of  enforcing  it  did  not  exclude  the  opera- 
tion of  another,  and  in  many  respects  more  efficacious,  means  of  com- 
pelling compliance  with  its  terms,  to  wit,  the  right  of  civil  action 
against  a  delinquent  railway  company  by  one  of  the  class  sought  to  bo 
protected  by  the  statute  for  injury  caused  by  a  failure  to  comply  with 
Its  requirements.  Unless  it  is  to  bo  inferred  from  the  whole  purview 
of  the  act  that  it  was  the  legislative  intention  that  the  only  remedy  for 
breach  of  the  statutory  duty  imposed  should  be  the  proceeding  by 
fine,  it  follows  that  upon  proof  of  a  breach  of  that  duty  by  the  railway 
company,  and  injury  therebjr  occasioned  to  the  employee,  a  cause  of 
action  is  established.  In  this  case  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  act 
was  passed  to  secure  protection  and  a  newly  defined  right  to  the 
employee.  To  confine  the  remedy  to  a  criminal  proceeding  in  which 
the  fine  to  be  imposed  on  conviction  was  not  even  payable  to  the 
injured  employee  or  to  one  complaining,  would  make  the  law  not  much 
more  than  a  dead  letter. 

Does  a  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  employee  that  the  company  is 
violating  the  statute,  and  his  continuance  in  the  service  thereafter 
without  complaint,  constitute  such  an  assumption  of  the  risk  as  to 
prevent  recovery  ?  Assumption  of  risk  is  a  term  of  the  contract  of 
employment,  express  or  implied  from  the  circumstances  of  the  employ- 
ment, by  which  the  servant  agrees  that  dangers  of  injurv  obvioiLsly 
incident  to  the  discharge  of  the  servant's  duty  shall  be  at  the  servant's 
risk.  In  such  cases  the  acquiescence  of  the  servant  in  the  conduct  of 
the  master  does  not  defeat  a  right  of  action  on  the  ^ound  that  the 
servant  causes  or  contributes  to  cause  the  injury  to  himself;  but  the 
correct  statement  is  that  no  right  of  action  arises  m  favor  of  the  servant 
at  all,  for,  under  the  terms  of  the  employment,  the  master  violates  no 
legal  duty  to  the  servant  in  failing  to  protect  him  from  dangers  the 
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risk  of  which  he  agreed  expressly  or  impliedly  to  assume.  The 
master  is  not,  therefore,  guilty  of  actionable  negligence  towards  the 
servant.  This  is  the  most  reasonable  explanation  of  the  doctrine  of 
assumption  of  risk. 

If,  tnen,  the  doctrine  of  the  assumption  of  risk  rests  really  upon 
contract,  the  only  question  remaining  is  whether  the  courts  will 
enforce  or  recognize  as  against  a  servant  an  agreement  express  or 
implied  on  his  part  to  waive  the  performance  of  a  satutory  duty  of 
the  master  imposed  for  the  protection  of  the  servant,  and  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  public,  and  enforceable  by  criminal  prosecution.  We  do 
not  think  they  will.  To  do  so  would  be  to  nullify  the  object  of  the 
statute.  The  only  ground  for  passing  such  a  statute  is  found  in  the 
inequality  of  terms  upon  which  the  railway  company  and  its  servants 
deal  in  regard  to  the  dangers  of  their  employment.  The  manifest 
legislative  purpose  was  to  protect  the  servant  by  positive  law,  because 
he  had  not  previously  shown  himself  capable  of  protecting  himself  by 
contract;  and  it  would  entirely  defeat  this  purpose  thus  to  permit  the 
servant  ''to  contract  the  master  out"  of  the  statute. 

Judgment  reversed,  at  costs  of  the  defendant,  with  directions  to 
order  a  new  triaL 


Employers'  LiABiLmr — Fellow-Servants — Duty  of  Master — 
Mann  v.  O^  SvUivan^  68  Pacific  Reporter^  page  375, — ^This  action, 
brought  by  John  Mann  against  Mary  Ann  O'Sullivan,  to  recover 
damages  for  injuries  incurred  by  him  while  in  her  employ,  was  heard 
in  the  superior  court  for  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
and  a  judgment  was  rendered  therein  for  the  defendant  It  appeared 
from  the  evidence  that  Mann  was  employed  to  repair  an  elevator  in  a 
building  owned  by  the  defendant,  and  that  while  so  engaged,  and  owing 
to  the  negligence  of  one  Emmet  Carney,  the  operator  of  the  elevator, 
the  elevator  moved  and  struck  the  screening  where  the  plaintiff  was  at 
work  and  injured  him.  Upon  the  rendition  of  the  judgment  by  the 
court  as  above  mentioned  the  plaintiff  appealed  the  case  to  the 
supreme  court  of  the  State,  which  rendered  its  decision  September  13, 
1899,  and  alErmed  the  judgment  of  the  coiu't  below.  Section  1970  of 
the  Civil  Code  of  California  has  some  bearing  upon  this  decision  and 
reads  as  follows: 

Section  1970.  An  employer  is  not  bound  to  indemnify  his  employee 
for  losses  suffered  by  the  latter  in  consequence  of  the  ordinary  risks 
of  the  business  in  which  he  is  employed,  nor  in  consequence  of  the 
negligence  of  another  person  employed  by  the  same  employer  in  the 
same  general  business,  unless  he  has  neglected  to  use  ordinary  care  in 
the  selection  of  the  culpable  employee. 

From  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court,  delivered  by  Judge  Ga- 
routte,  the  following  is  quoted: 

The  important  matter  presented  by  this  appeal  arises  from  the  solu- 
tion of  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  plaintiff  and  Carney,  the 
man  operating  the  elevator,  were  fellow-servants.     In  other  words, 
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these  two  men  being  employed  by  defendant,  were  they  employed 
''in  the  same  general  business?"  (Section  1970,  Civil  Code.)  It  is 
impossible  to  declare  a  rule  of  law  by  which  all  cases  presenting  this 
mteresting  question  may  be  weighed  and  tested.  The  authorities  are 
widely  divergent,  and  text  writers  appear  to  be  unable  to  agree  upon 
a  satisfactory  rule  by  which  it  may  be  determined  who  are  fellow- 
servants,  or  what  servants  are  engaged  in  a  common  employment,  or, 
as  the  statute  of  this  State  has  it,  what  servants  are  employed  '*  in  the 
same  general  business."  Shearman  &  Redfield,  in  their  work  upon 
Negligence,  declare  the  rule  as  favorably  to  the  servant  as  it  can  be 
found  in  any  standard  work,  and  that  rule  is  declared  in  section  236: 
'*  Under  the  generally  prevailing  rule,  fellow-servants  are  engaged  in 
a  common  employment  when  each  of  them  is  occupied  in  service  of 
such  a  kind  that  all  the  others,  in  the  exercise  of  ordinary  sagacity, 
ought  to  be  able  to  foresee,  when  accepting  their  employment,  that 
his  negligence  would  probably  expose  them  to  injury.  Testing  this 
case  by  we  foregoing  rule,  the  conclusion  is  irresistible  that  plaintiff, 
who  was  employed  to  repair  the  elevator  shaft,  and  Carney,  the  man 
who  was  employed  to  opnerate  the  elevator,  were  servants  of  defendant 
engaged  in  a  common  employment,  or,  as  our  statute  has  it,  engaged 
*^in  3ie  same  general  business."  It  was  plain  to  the  plaintiff  wton  he 
began  work  in  repairing  the  elevator  shaft  that  the  negligence  of 
Carney  would  expose  him  to  great  danger.  He  recognized  the  fact 
that  danger  was  present  with  him,  for  he  instructed  Carnev  not  to 
raise  the  elevator  without  a  notification  to  him,  in  order  that  ne  might 
first  remove  to  a  place  of  safety.  The  conclusion  arrived  at  in  many 
cases  rests  upon  tne  principle  that,  the  danger  from  the  negligence  of 
another  employee  being  mirly  apparent,  it  should  be  held  that  all 
other  employees  assume  the  risk  incident  to  that  danger;  and  this 
principle  forms  the  foundation  of  the  rule  which  we  have  quoted  from 
Shearman  &  Redfield. 

It  is  also  declared  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  master  to  warn  plain- 
tiff when  the  elevator  was  about  to  start.  If  there  had  been  an  express 
agreement  to  that  effect  made  by  the  master  and  the  servant,  the  plain- 
tiff, when  he  was  hired  to  do  the  work,  there  might  be  some  force  in 
this  contention.  But  plaintiff  went  to  work  witnout  any  such  agree- 
ment, and  acted  alone  upon  the  confidence  he  had  in  a  compliance  with 
the  request  he  made  to  the  elevator  man,  Carney,  to  give  him  notice 
of  the  starting  of  the  cage.  For  the  foregoing  reasons  the  judgment 
is  affirmed. 


Employers'  Liability — Negligence  of  Master — Effect  of  Stat- 
ute—  Ccmsolidated  Coal  Company  of  St.  Louis  v.  Bokamp^  64,  North- 
eastern  Reporter^  page  667. — Frank  Bokamp,  a  driver  in  a  coal  mine 
of  the  above-named  company,  was  injured  in  an  accident  due,  as  he 
claimed,  to  the  negligence  of  the  company,  and  brought  suit  to  recover 
damages  therefor.  The  evidence  showed  that  three  or  four  days  before 
he  was  hurt  he  noticed  that  two  crossbeams  supporting  a  part  of  the 
roof  of  the  mine  were  cracked,  and  sagged  down  in  the  middle;  that 
he  notified  the  pit  boss  of  the  dangerous  condition  of  the  roof  and  the 
pit  boss  promised  to  have  it  repaired;  that  on  the  day  he  was  injured 
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he  had  made  several  tripe  with  cars,  passing  under  these  beams,  and 
had  found  the  ground  under  them  clear  and  free  from  coal;  that  on  the 
trip  during  which  he  was  injured  he  was  trying  to  mount  his  seat  on 
the  front  car  just  as  his  cars  were  about  to  start  on  a  down  grade,  and 
while  about  under  these  crossbeams  his  foot  was  caught  on  some  slack 
and  top  coal,  which  had  been  precipitated  from  the  defective  roof  since 
the  time  he  had  passed  on  his  last  trip,  and  he  was  thrown  forward 
and  jerked  off  by  the  timber  which  supported  one  end  of  the  broken 
crossbeams  and  he  was  hurled  in  front  of  the  first  car,  which  so  crushed 
and  mangled  him  as  to  paralyze  both  lower  limbs  and  to  render  the 
amputation  of  one  of  them  necessary.  A  judgment  in  favor  of  the 
plaintiff  was  rendered  in  the  circuit  court  of  Illinois,  where  the  case 
was  tried,  and  was  affirmed  on  the  appeal  made  to  the  appellate  court 
for  the  third  district  The  defendant  company  then  appealed  the  case 
to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  which  rendered  its  decision  June  21, 
1899,  and  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  lower  courts. 

The  opinion  was  delivered  by  Judge  Phillips,  and  among  the  numer- 
ous points  considered  one  of  some  special  interest  is  referred  to  in  the 
following  words: 

Counsel  for  appellant  contends  that  the  statute  has  formulated  a 
complete  code  of  rules  for  mine  management,  and  that  the  conunon- 
law  rules  of  negligence  are  thereby  superceded,  and  that  especially  is 
this  true  so  far  as  the  case  of  the  root  is  concerned  |  that  the  statute 
[sec.  16,  chap.  93,  Annotated  Statutes  of  1896],  which  requires  that 
the  owner,  agent,  or  operator  of  every  coal  mine  shall  keep  "a  supply 
of  timber  constantly  on  hand  of  sufficient  length  and  dimensions  to 
be  used  as  props  and  cap-pieces,  and  shall  deliver  the  same  as  rewquired, 
with  the  miners'  empty  car,  so  that  the  workmen  may  at  all  times  be 
able  to  properly  secure  said  workings  for  their  own  safety,"  super- 
cedes any  other  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  mine  owner  to  look  after 
the  roof,  and  to  provide  a  reasonably  safe  place  for  the  workmen. 

It  is  a  well-settled  rule  of  law,  and  one  that  this  court  has  announced, 
that  the  master  owes  a  duty  to  the  servant  to  exercise  reasonable  or 
ordinary  care  to  provide  a  safe  place  for  the  servant^  or  a  place  reasona- 
bly safe  and  fit  for  the  use  intended,  and  to  exercise  a  like  degree  of 
care  in  the  furnishing  of  tools  and  appliances,  and  in  the  selection  of 
colaborers. 

The  degree  of  care  required  on  the  part  of  the  master  varies  with 
the  nature  of  employment,  and  the  means  of  knowledge  of  the  servant. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  master  is  an  insurer,  nor  does  it  relieve 
the  servant  from  due  care.  If  the  servant  has  no  knowledge  of  risks 
of  which  the  master  has  knowledge,  it  is  his  duty  to  warn  him.  If 
the  converse  is  true,  the  servant  snould  notify  tne  master,  or,  if  the 
peril  is  imminent,  cease  work.  The  requirement  of  the  statute  above 
referred  to  seeks  to  protect  the  miners  by  compelling  the  mine  owner 
to  provide  material  so  that  the  workmen  may  at  aU  times  be  able  to 
properly  secure  said  workings  for  their  own  safety."  If  the  work- 
men, only,  used  this  timber,  propped  the  roof  themselves,  and  them- 
selves undertook  to  secure  the  same  against  injury,  it  might  weU  be 
said  they  assumed  the  risk.     But  here  appellee  haH  nothing  to  do  with 
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the  roof.  He  found  it  out  of  repair,  and  the  appellant  had  notice, 
through  its  \Tce  principal,  Ramsey  [the  pit  boss],  and  assumed  to 
repair  it.  The  evidence  further  shows  that  the  company  had  timber- 
men  in  ite  employ,  whose  duty  it  was  to  protect  the  root.  Appellee's 
duties  gave  him  no  time,  nor  does  it  appear  that  he  had  the  means  or 
ability,  to  make  the  needed  repairs,  it  were  to  test  the  flexibility  of 
the  law  too  far  to  stretch  this  statutory  enactment  as  a  shield  over 
appellant  now.     Judgment  affirmed. 


ExcLrUBiOK  OF  Alien  Immiorants — CJokstruction  of  Statute — 

CONCLT3Sn^ENE8S  OF  DECISION  OF  ImMIGKATION  OFFICERS — In  re  Ota^ 

96  federal  Reporter^  page  ^87. — A  petition  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
to  review  the  action  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  denying  the 
petitioner,  one  S.  Ota,  an  alien,  the  right  to  enter  the  United  States, 
was  filed  in  the  United  States  district  court  for  the  northern  district  of 
California. 

The  decision  of  the  court  denying  the  petition  was  rendered  Sep- 
tember 1,  1899,  the  opinion,  delivered  by  District  Judge  De  Haven, 
reading  as  follows: 

This  is  a  proceeding  arising  upon  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  issued  in 
behalf  of  one  S.  Ota,  and  the  case  was  submitted  to  the  court  for  its 
decision  upon  the  i)etition  for  the  writ,  the  return  thereto,  and  certain 
admissions  made  by  counsel  daring  the  argument,  from  which  I  find 
the  following  facts:  That  Ota  is  a  native  and  subject  of  the  Empire  of 
Japan,  and  for  more  than  eight  years  has  been  a  resident  of  the  State 
of  CaUfornia,  and  is  now  a  merchant,  and  member  of  the  firm  of  Ota 
&  Sanada,  San  Francisco;  that  said  firm  deals  in  Japanese  fancy  goods, 
teas,  and  coffee,  and  imDorts.  manufactures,  and  sells  all  kinds  of  bam- 
boo furniture;  that  in  Marcn  of  the  present  year  Ota  went  to  Japan 
for  the  purpose  of  buying  goods  for  nis  firm,  and,  after  having  made 

gurchases  to  the  amount  m  value  of  more  than  $5,000,  he  returned  to 
an  Francisco  on  the  steamship  Hongkong  Maru,  arriving  at  that 
port  on  or  about  August  5,  1899,  and  thereafter,  on  the  lOm  ^y  of 
August,  1899,  after  a  special  inquiry  by  the  immigration  oflBcials 
at  tne  port  of  San  Francisco,  he  was  found  to  be  suffering  from  a 
loathsome  and  contagious  disease,  and  was  ordered  by  H.  H.  North, 
the  commissioner  or  immigration  at  that  port,  to  be  returned  to 
Japan.  This  order  was,  on  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
affirmed,  and  Ota  is  now  in  the  custody  of  the  steamship  company 
operating  the  Hongkong  Maru,  for  the  purpose  of  being  returned  to 
the  country  whence  he  came. 

It  appears  very  clearly  from  these  facts  that  Ota  is  not  an  alien 
immiCTant,  and  the  commissioner  of  immigration  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Ireasury,  if  the  same  facts  were  before  those  officers,  erred  in 
ordering  him  to  be  returned  to  Japan  as  such.  The  act  of  March  3, 
1891  [chap.  551,  Acts  of  1890-91;  vol.  26,  U.  S.  Statutes  at  Large,  p. 
1024],  under  whikjh  the  order  for  ika^  deportation  of  Ota  is  attempted  to 
be  justified,  does  not  apply  to  aliens  domiciled  in  this  country',  and  who 
•re  returning  thereto  after  a  temporary  absence.  But  under  the  act  of 
August  18,  1894  [chap.  301,  Acts  of  1893-94:  vol.  28,  U.  S.  Statutes  at 
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Large,  p.  390],  the  decision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the  con- 
trary can  not  be  reversed  or  set  aside  by  the  court  in  this  proceeding. 
That  act  provides:  "In  every  case  where  an  alien  is  excluded  from 
admission  into  the  United  States  under  any  law  or  treaty  now  existing 
or  hereafter  made,  the  decision  of  the  appropriate  immigration  or  cus- 
toms officers,  if  adverse  to  the  admission  of  such  alien,  shall  be  final, 
unless  reversed  on  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasurv." 

Under  this  statute,  when  the  executive  officers  of  the  Government, 
upon  a  hearing  such  as  is  contemplated  by  the  law.  have  decided  that 
an  alien  is  not  entitled  to  enter  the  United  States,  the  courts  are  with- 
out jurisdiction  to  review  that  determination  upon  questions  either  of 
law  or  of  fact.  The  finding  of  these  officers  that  an  alien  seeking  to 
land  is  an  immigrant  is  as  conclusive  upon  the  court,  in  a  proceeding 
like  this,  as  their  finding  in  relation  to  any  other  fact  aflfecting  the 
right  of  the  alien  to  land.     The  writ  will  be  discharged. 


Llability  of  Railroad  Companies  for  Wages  of  Laborers  Due 
FROM  Subcontractors — George  v.  Washington  County  Railroad 
Co.^  i4  Atlantic  Reporter^  page  377, — ^This  action  was  brought  in  the 
supreme  judicial  court  of  Maine  by  John  George  against  the  above- 
named  railroad  company  to  recover  wages  due  from  certain  subcon- 
tractors of  the  railroad.  The  case  came  before  the  full  bench  on  an 
agreed  statement  from  the  supreme  judicial  court  in  Washington 
County  and  the  action  was  based  on  section  141  of  chapter  51  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Section  141.  Every  railroad  company,  in  making  contracts  for  the 
building  of  its  road,  shall  require  sufficient  security  from  the  con- 
tractors for  the  payment  of  all  labor  thereafter  performed  in  construct- 
ing the  road  bv  persons  in  their  employment;  and  such  company  is 
liable  to  the  laborers  employed,  for  labor  actually  performed  on  the 
road,  if  they,  within  twenty  days  after  the  completion  of  such  labor, 
in  writing,  notify  its  treasurer  that  they  have  not  been  paid  by  the 
contractors.  But  such  liability  terminates^  unless  the  laoorer  com- 
mences an  action  against  the  company,  within  six  months  after  giving 
such  notice. 

The  decision  of  the  court  was  rendered  July  22,  1899,  and  was  in 
favor  of  the  plaintiff.  The  opinion  of  the  court  was  delivered  by 
Judge  Emery,  and  the  syllabus  of  the  same,  marked  "official"  in  the 
report  of  the  case,  reads  as  follows: 

1.  The  statute  (Rev.  St.  c.  51,  sec.  141),  authorizing  laborers  em- 
ployed by  contractors  in  building  a  railroad  to  maintain  an  action  against 
the  railroad  company  for  unpaid  wages,  includes  laborers  employed 
by  subcontractors. 

2.  Though  such  laborers  are  to  be  paid  monthly  by  the  contractors 
employing  them,  they  are  not  required  by  the  statute  to  notify  the 
railroad  company  of  the  nonpavment  of  each  month's  wages  within  20 
days  after  the  end  of  the  month.  It  is  sufficient  if  the  notice  be  given 
within  20  days  after  the  completion  of  their  labor  under  their  employ- 
ment. 
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Mines — Weighing  Coal  before  Screening — Sufficiency  of 
Indictment — State  v.  Pdsco^  6^  Northeastern  Reporter^  page  80S. — 
James  Pasco  was  indicted  for  violating  the  provisions  of  sections 
7465  and  7467  of  the  Annotated  Statutes  of  Indiana  of  1894,  govern- 
ing the  weighing  of  coal  and  giving  the  miner  the  benefit  of  the 
weight  before  screening.     Said  sections  read  as  follows: 

Section  7465.  All  coal  mined  in  this  State  under  contract  for  pay- 
ment, bv  the  ton  or  other  quantity,  shall  be  weighed  before  being 
screened,  and  the  full  weight  thereof  shall  be  credited  to  the  miner  of 
such  coal,  and  eighty  pounds  of  such  coal  as  mined  shall  constitute  a 
bushel,  and  two  thousand  pounds  of  coal  as  mined  shall  constitute  a  ton: 
Prmnded^  That  nothing  m  this  act  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  compel 
payment  for  sulphur,  rock,  slate,  blackjack,  or  other  impurities,  includ- 
mg  dirt,  which  may  be  loaded  with,  or  amongst  the  coal. 

hEC.  7467.  Any  owner,  operator,  a^ent,  lessee,  superintendent,  or 
bank  boss  who  shall  violate  the  provisions  of  section  nve  [7465,  A.  S.l 
and  six  [7466,  A.  S.]  of  this  act,  shall  upon  conviction  thereof  be  fined 
in  any  sum  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  ($100)  for  each  and  every 
day  during  which  such  a  violation  shall  continue. 

In  the  circuit  court  of  Greene  County,  Ind.,  a  motion  to  quash  the 
indictment  was.  sustained,  and  the  State  appealed  the  case  to  the 
supreme  court  of  the  State,  which  rendered  a  decision  October  10, 
1899,  and  sustained  the  action  of  the  lower  court. 

Judge  Headley  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  same  used  the  following  langi^ge: 

Pasco's  motion  to  quash  the  indictment  was  sustained,  and  the  State 
appeals.  The  gravamen  of  the  offense  defined  in  section  7465  is  the 
failure  of  the  responsible  party  to  credit  the  diggers,  who  work  for  a 
price  per  ton  or  other  quantity,  with  the  weight,  before  screening,  of 
the  coal  mined  by  them.  Unless  the  purpose  of  the  weighing  is  to 
ascertain  the  basis  for  settlement  with  those  who  mined  the  coal,  the 
law  is  not  offended  by  weighing  it  after  screening,  nor  is  the  weighing 
of  it  before  screening  commanded  only  when  it  is  a  necessary  means 
to  correctly  credit  the  miners  with  the  full  amount  mined  by  them. 
Once  weighed  before  screening  and  properly  credited  to  the  miners, 
the  law  takes  no  further  account  of  any  subsequent  weighing.  It  is, 
then,  the  weighing  and  crediting  to  the  miners  the  full  weight  of  the 
coal  mined  by  them  that  is  required  by  the  statute,  and,  to  make  a 
charge  suflScient  thereunder,  it  is  essential,  as  in  all  criminal  pleading, 
that  the  indictment  state  the  offense  by  clear  and  positive  avermente. 
The  allegation  that  Pasco  failed  to  weigh  the  coal  before  it  was 
screened,  and  did  weigh  it  after  it  was  screened^  without  disclosing 
some  intended  or  executed  purpose  affecting  the  rights  of  the  miners, 
states  no  offense.  For  anything  that  appears  in  tne  indictment,  the 
miners  might  have  previously  received  tneir  proper  weight  and  credit, 
and  the  failure  to  weigh  complained  of  may  have  no  relation  to  the 
accounts  of  those  who  mined  the  coal.  A  defendant  to  a  criminal 
charge  can  not  be  required  to  plead  to  such  uncertainty. 

And  there  is  another  infirmity  in  the  indictment  equally  fatal.  It  is 
charged  that  Pasco  was  a  mining  boss.  Mining  boss  is  not  one  of 
the  classes  made  amenable  to  the  statute.     He  is  not  described  as  being 
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authorized  to  exerebe  the  powers  of  an  owner,  operator,  agent,  lessee, 
superintendent,  or  bank  boss.  He  must  be  one  or  the  other,  or  act 
as  within  one  or  the  other,  of  these  classes,  or  he  is  not  under  the  ban 
of  the  statute.  It  is  not  averred  that  it  was  his  duty  to  wei^h  the 
coal  before  it  was  screened,  or  that  he  had  any  authority  to  weigh  it, 
nor  what  his  duties  really  were  as  mining  boss.  For  aught  that  is 
alleged,  it  might  hare  been  the  duty  of  his  emplovment  to  weigh  the 
coal  after  it  was  screened  and  fitted  for  market  ^he  substantial  fact 
is  left  to  conjecture,  and  conjecture  can  not  serve  as  a  basis  for  an 
indictment  The  motion  to  quash  the  indictment  was  properly  sus- 
tained.    Judgment  affirmed. 

DECISIONS  UNDER  COMMON  LAW. 

Employers'  LiABiLmr — Assumption  op  Risk  by  Employee  while 
Temporakily  Employed  beyond  the  Scopk  and  Terms  of  his 
Employment — Norfolk  Beet- Sugar  Company  v.  IFight^  80  Norihwestem 
Reporter^  page  S76. — Action  was  brought  in  the  district  court  of  Madi- 
son County,  Nebr.,  by  Thomas  G.  Hight  to  recover  damages  from  tiie 
above-named  company  for  personal  injuries  sustained  while  in  its 
employ.  The  evidence  showed  that  Hight  was  engaged  by  the  com- 
pany's foreman  for  a  particular  purpose,  viz,  to  sweep  and  keep  clean 
the  floor  of  the  "filter-press  room,"  and  for  that  purpose  only;  that 
in  said  room  there  was  a  rapidly  moving  belt;  that  the  foreman  ordered 
him  to  take  a  gunny  ^k  and  wipe  from  said  belt  some  water  which 
had  accumulated  thereon;  that  the  plaintiff  had  had  no  experience  in 
the  use  and  operation  of  such  machinery,  and  was  ignorant  of  the 
peril  involved  in  yielding  obedience  to  the  foreman's  direction;  that 
he  proceeded,  in  the  manner  indicated  by  the  foreman,  to  wipe  the 
water  from  the  belt,  and  while  so  doing  his  hand,  coming  in  contact 
with  the  belt,  was  drawn  over  the  wheel  on  which  the  belt  was  run- 
ning and  was  crushed  and  mangled.  Upon  this  evidence  a  judgment 
was  rendered  for  the  plaintiff,  and  the  defendant  company  carried  the 
case  before  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  upon  a  writ  of  error. 
Said  court  rendered  its  decision  October  5,  1899,  and  affirmed  the 
judgment  of  the  lower  court. 

The  opinion  was  delivered  by  Judge  Sullivan,  and  from  the  syllabus 
of  the  same,  which  was  prepared  by  the  court,  the  following  is  quoted: 

5.  A  servant,  while  temporarily  employed  in  a  more  hazardous  serv- 
ice than  that  for  which  he  nas  been  engaged,  assiunes  only  such  risks, 
in  connection  with  the  work,  as  are  equauy  open  and  apparent  to  him- 
self and  his  employer. 

6.  If  a  servant  is  called  by  his  master  to  perform  work  beyond  the 
scope  and  terms  of  his  employment,  and  there  are  hazards  incident  to 
the  extra  service  which  are  or  ought  to  be  known  to  the  master,  and 
which  the  servant,  on  account  of  ignorance  or  lack  of  exx)erience,  does 
not  understand  or  appreciate,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  master  to  point 
them  out — to  indicate  the  peril  and  the  means  of  avoiding  it. 
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7.  But  if  the  danger  is  in  fact  known  to  the  servant,  or  if  the  acci- 
dent could  be  avoided  by  the  exercise  of  ordinary  care  on  his  part, 
the  doctrine  of  contributory  negligence  forbids  a  recover}'. 


Employers'  Liability — Duty  of  the  Master — Fellow-Ser- 
vants— Negligence — Pod  v.  Southern  Pacific  Co,  ^58  Pacific  Reportei^ 
jHige  S26. — In  the  district  court  of  Weber  County,  Utah,  a  judgment 
was  rendered  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff  in  a  suit  brought  by  Malola 
Pool,  administratrix  of  Joseph  Pool,  against  the  above-named  com- 
pany to  recover  damages  for  the  death  of  said  Joseph  Pool,  caused,  as 
alleged,  by  the  negligence  of  the  defendant  company  and  its  servants 
while  the  deceased,  as  an  employee  under  the  direction  of  the  defend- 
ant, was  engaged  in  repairing  a  car.  The  defendant  company  appealed 
the  case  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  which  rendered  its  decision 
July  3,  1899,  and  aflBrmed  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court. 

The  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  was  delivered  by  Judge  Baskin, 
and  the  syllabus  of  the  same,  which  was  prepared  by  the  court,  suf- 
ficiently shows  the  facts  and  decision  in  the  case,  and  reads  in  part  as 
follows: 

2.  Under  the  rule  that  the  contract  of  employment  imposes  upon 
the  master  the  implied  obligation  not  to  expose  the  servant  to  dangers 
which  the  master,  by  the  exercise  of  reasonable  care,  skill,  and  pru- 
dence, could  avert,  evidence  which  shows  that  deceased,  a  car  repairer, 
was  directed  to  repair  a  car  standing  on  a  track  other  than  a  repair 
track,  that  he  went  under  the  car  for  the  purpose  of  making  repairs 
as  directed,  that  no  danger  flag  was  placed  on  the  car  being  repaired, 
and  that  while  the  deceased  was  so  employed  an  engine  and  caboose, 
under  the  direction  of  K.,  the  foreman  of  the  switchmen  in  the  train 
department,  who  had  actual  knowledge  of  deceased's  jjosition  under 
the  car,  were  backed  against  the  car,  resulting  in  the  injury  and  death 
of  the  deceased,  clearly  shows  that  defendant  did  not  properly  dis- 
charge the  duties  which  he  owed  to  the  deceased  under  the  contract  of 
emptovment,  and  was  guilty  of  gross  negligence. 

3.  Among  the  implied  duties  imposed  by  the  contract  of  employ- 
ment upon  the  master  are  that  he  shall  provide  reasonable  and  suitable 
means  and  appliances  to  enable  the  servant  to  do  his  work  as  safely 
as  the  hazard  incident  to  the  employment  will  pennit,  and  that  he 
will  provide  a  suitable  and  reasonably  safe  place  for  doing  the  work 
to  be  performed  by  the  servant. 

4.  The  master  can  not  escape  liability  for  injuries  inflicted  upon  hLs 
servant  for  a  negligent  discharge  of  tnese  duties  by  intrusting  their 
performance  to  another.  These  duties  are  personal  duties  of  the  mas- 
ter, which  can  in  no  way  be  delegated  so  as  to  relieve  him  from 
responsibilitv.  A  failure  to  perform  these  duties,  or  any  negligence 
in  their  periormance  is  the  negligence  of  the  master,  for  which  he  is 
liable,  ouch  negligence  is  not  a  hazard  necessarily  attendant  upon 
the  occupation  of  the  servant,  nor  is  it  one  which  he,  in  legal  contem- 
plation, 18  presumed  to  risk  in  the  service  of  the  master. 

5.  When  the  nature  of  the  business  is  such  as  to  require  it,  the  law 
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imposes  upon  the  master  the  duty  of  making  and  promulgating  suit- 
able rules  to  promote  the  safety  of  his  employees. 

6.  When  the  nature  of  the  employment  of  car  repairer  is  so  hazard- 
ous as  the  evidence  herein  disclosed,  the  duty  is  imposed  upon  the 
master  of  making  and  promulgating  a  rule  requiring  the  placing  of 
danger  flags  upon  cars  when  repairers  are  under  them,  and  forbidding 
any  coupling  to  be  done  by  a  locomotive  while  they  are  so  engaged. 

7.  A  laborer  in  the  car  shops  of  a  railroad  corporation  and  the  fore- 
man of  the  switchmen  in  the  train  department  are  not  fellow-servants. 

8.  Even  if  the  injury  complained  of  was  directly  caused  by  the  act 
of  a  fellow -servant,  if  the  chances  of  its  occurrence  would  have  been 
greatly  less  if  the  defendant  had  faithfully  performed  the  duties  it 
owed  deceased,  and  its  negligence  in  this  regard  contributed  to  the 
injurv,  the  defendant  is  liable. 

9.  It  is  only  when  the  negligence  of  the  plaintiff  clearly  appears 
from  the  evidence  that  a  trial  court  is  justined  in  withdrawing  the 
question  of  contributory  negligence  from  the  jury;  and,  where  the 
place  where  the  deceased  was  ordered  to  work  was  not  necessarily  or 
mherently  dangerous,  he  had  a  right  to  presume  that  he  would  not  be 
exposed  to  unnecessary  danger,  and  that  defendant  had  used  proper 
care  to  render  the  place  where  he  was  to  work  reasonably  safe,  and 
the  fact  that  he,  in  obedience  to  the  order  of  the  foreman  in  charge  of 
repairers,  went  to  work  under  the  car,  beneath  which  he  was  fatally 
injured,  does  not  establish  contributory  negligence. 


Employeks'  Liability — Negligence— Fellow-Servants — Burke 
V.  National  India  Bvhber  Co.^  ]^  Atlantic  Iieporte)\  pdge  307. — In  an 
action  brought  in  the  common  pleas  division  of  the  supreme  court  of 
Rhode  Island  by  John  F.  Burke  against  the  above-named  company, 
to  recover  damages  for  injuries  incurred  by  him  while  in  its  employ, 
a  judgment  in  his  favor  was  rendered.  The  defendant  company  peti- 
tioned the  court  for  a  new  trial,  and  after  a  hearing  by  the  full  bench 
a  decision  was  rendered  December  20,  1897,  granting  said  petition. 

The  opinion  of  the  court,  containing  the  facts  in  the  case,  reads  as 
follows: 

The  testimony  shows  that  in  obedience  to  the  order  of  the  defend- 
ant's foreman.  Finch,  communicated  to  them  through  Walsh,  who 
tended  the  calender  machine,  the  two  boys,  Mahar  and  Farley,  pro- 
ceeded to  clean  out  the  pit  before  that  time  occupied  by  the  gearing 
of  a  calender  machine  which  had  been  removed  from  that  location; 
that  in  doing  this  Mahar  and  Farley  threw  the  grease,  dirt,  scraps  of 

fum,  and  ouier  material  which  had  accumulated  in  the  pit,  onto  the 
rick  floor  in  front  of  the  rolling  mill,  by  which  the  plaintiff  was 
injured;  that  they  subsequently  removed  this  from  the  floor,  except 
some  of  the  grease  which  adhered  to  the  brick  and  rendered  it  slippery; 
that  this  work  was  done  between  3  and  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon;  that 
the  accident  to  the  plaintiff  happened  on  the  same  afternoon,  shortly 
before  6  o'clock,  and  was  occasioned,  as  the  jury  found,  by  the  plain- 
tiff's slipping  on  the  greasy  floor  and  falling  against  tne  rolls  of  the 
mill. 
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We  think  that  the  leaving  of  the  erease  on  the  floor  by  Mahar  and 
Farley  must  be  regarded  as  the  carelessness  of  fellow-servants  of  the 
plaintiff,  and  conseouently  that  the  common  pleas  division  erred  in 
refusing  the  defenoant's  fifth  request  for  instructions.  The  short 
interval  of  time  between  the  leaving  of  the  grease  on  the  floor  and  the 
accident  to  the  plaintiff  was  insuflicient  to  cnarge  the  defendant  with 
notice  of  the  condition  of  the  floor,  and  thereby  render  it  liable  for  a 
breach  of  its  duty  to  the  plaintiff  to  furnish  him  safe  premises  on  which 
to  work.  New  trial  granted  and  case  remitted  to  the  common  pleas 
division. 

A  rehearing  of  the  case  was  asked  for  by  the  plaintiff  and  upon  this 
the  court  delivered  its  decision  October  13,  1899,  sustaining  its  earlier 
decision  and  denying  the  plaintiff's  request.  The  opinion  is  in  the 
following  language: 

The  plaintiff  seeks,  by  his  first  contention,  to  bring  his  case  within  the 

{>rinciple  which  reauires  a  master  to  furnish  reasonably  safe  premises 
or  his  servant,  ana  that,  when  a  master  delegates  to  a  servant  a  duty 
which  belongs  to  himself,  the  servant  will  occupy  the  place  of  the  mas- 
ter, and  not  that  of  a  fellow-servant.  Biit  we  do  not  think  that  the 
case  falls  within  this  principle.  The  defect  was  not  a  defect  in  the 
construction  of  the  floor  itself,  but  that  which  was  complained  of  as 
rendering  the  floor  dangerous  was  the  grease  adhering  to  the  brick 
composing  the  floor,  which  had  been  thrown  upon  it  in  the  cleaning 
out  of  the  pit  by  Mahar  and  Farley,  and  which  had  been  on  the  floor  but 
two  or  three  hours,  an  interval,  as  we  thought,  too  short,  in  the  absence 
of  actual  notice,  to  charge  the  defendant  with  constructive  notice  of 
the  condition  of  the  floor.  The  cleaning  up  of  floors  of  manufactories 
is  a  part  of  the  duty  of  employees,  rather  than  of  the  master;  and  if 
such  work  is  not  properly  done,  and  an  accident  results  to  an  employee 
in  consequence^  the  negligence,  in  the  absence  of  notice  of  the  conditions 
to  the  master,  is  clearly,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  negligence  of  a  fellow- 
servant  or  servants. 

The  plaintiff  further  contends  that  the  work  done  by  Mahar  and 
Farley  was  not,  as  maintained  bj  the  defendant,  work  in  the  ordinary 
conduct  of  the  defendant's  business,  and  therefore  argues  that  they 
were  not  fellow-servants  with  the  plaintiff,  but  were  as  much  strangers 
to  the  plaintiff,  so  far  as  this  employment  is  concerned,  as  though 
they  had  never  been  employed  by  the  defendant,  or.  to  put  it  in  other 
words,  as  though,  having  oeen  employed  by  the  defendant  at  some 
time,  thev  had  been  discnarged,  and  reemployed  for  this  particular 
worK.  We  do  not,  however,  take  this  view  of  the  matter.  The  clean- 
ing out  of  a  pit  which  has  been  occupied  by  the  gearing  of  a  machine, 
or  the  scrubbing  of  a  floor  which  has  become  greasy,  is,  it  seems  to  us, 
a  mere  incident  of  the  manufacturing  which  the  dexendant  was  carry- 
ing on  in  its  works,  and  the  servants  who  were  engaged  in  it  were  as 
much  engaged  in  a  common  employment,  to  wit,  the  manufacturing  of 
rubber  goods,  which  was  the  business  or  defendant,  as  was  the  plain- 
tiff, who  was  employed  in  the  course  of  that  manufacturing  in  feeding 
rubber  strap  to  a  grinding  mill. 
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Employers'  Liability — Railroad  Companies — Negligence  of 
Emi'LOYEr — Texas  Midland  Railroad  v,  Taylor^  53  Southwestern 
Reporter^  page  362. — Suit  was  brought  by  Eliza  L.  Taylor  to  recover 
damages  for  the  death  of  her  husband,  one  John  W.  Taylor,  caused, 
as  alleged,  by  the  negligence  of  the  defendant  company  above  named, 
in  whose  employ,  as  a  locomotive  fireman,  Taylor  was  when  killed. 
The  evidence  showed  that  Taylor  was  leaning  out  of  the  cab  of  his 
engine  while  the  train  was  running  over  a  certain  track,  trestle,  and 
bridge,  and  that  while  thus  engaged  he  was  struck  by  a  part  of  the 
bridge  and  killed.  In  the  district  court  of  Hunt  County,  Texas,  a 
judgment  was  rendered  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff  and  the  defendant 
company  appealed  the  case  to  the  couii;  of  civil  appeals  of  the  State, 
which  rendered  its  decision  May  13,  1899,  and  affirmed  the  judgment 
of  the  lower  court.  The  company  then  applied  to  the  supreme  court 
for  a  writ  of  error,  but  such  action  was  refused. 

The  opinion  of  the  couii;  of  civil  appeals  was  delivered  by  Chief 
Justice  Finley,  and  the  following  js  taken  therefrom: 

We  have  carefully  considered  the  evidence  as  contained  in  the  state- 
ment of  facts,  and  announce  these  conclusions  of  fact  as  authorized 
therefrom:  (1)  The  bridge  and  track  were  defective  in  construction, 
and  not  in  a  proper  state  of  repair,  and  this  constituted  negligence  on 
the  part  of  the  company,  and  caused  the  death  of  John  W.  Taylor, 
who  was  the  husbana  of  appellee.  (2)  The  facts  do  not  show  that  the 
deceased  husband  was  guilty  of  contributory  negligence.  (3)  The  evi- 
dence justified  the  findmg  of  the  jury,  and  we  conclude  that  the  deceased 
did  not  know  of  the  defective  condition  of  the  bridge  and  track.  (4) 
The  deceased  was  at  his  post  of  duty  at  the  time  he  received  the  fatal 
injury  through  the  negligence  of  his  employer. 

Applying  familiar  principles  of  law  to  the  foregoing  facts,  the 
husbana  of  appellee,  without  fault  or  negligence  on  nis  part,  having 
received  injuries  resulting  in  his  death,  caused  by  the  negligence  of 
appellant,  appellee  was  entitled  to  recover  such  pecuniary  damage  as 
she  suffered  from  the  death  of  her  husband.  We  find  no  error  in  the 
judgment,  and  it  is  therefore  affirmed. 


Relief  Associations — Bill  to  Dissolve — Atnip  v.  Tennessee  Manu- 
facturing  Co.  et  al,j  62  Sauthicestern  Beporter^  page  1093. — A  bill  in 
equity  was  filed  by  J.  R.  Atnip,  in  the  chancery  court  of  Tennessee  to 
secure  the  dissolution  of  a  relief  association  called  the  "Tennessee 
Manufacturing  Company's  Operative  Voluntary  Relief  Association" 
and  the  distribution  of  its  funds  to  those  entitled.  The  decision  of  the 
chancellor  was  rendered  April  22,  1898,  ordering  the  dissolution  of 
the  association  and  sending  the  case  to  a  master  in  chancery  to  take 
proof  and  report  upon  certain  facts.  The  defendants  appealed  the 
to  the  court  of  chancery  appeals  of  the  State  which  rendered  its 
on  December  3,  1898,  and  reversed  the  decree  of  the  chancellor 
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and  ordered  that  the  bill  be  dismissed.  The  case  was  then  appealed 
to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  which,  in  an  oral  opinion  rendered 
January  14, 1899,  affirmed  the  decision  of  the  court  of  chancery  appeals. 
The  opinion  of  the  said  court  of  chancery  appeals,  the  onh^  written 
opiBicm  in  the  report  of  the  case,  contains  a  clear  statement  of  the 
facts,  and  from  it,  as  delivered  by  Judge  Wilson,  the  following  is 
quoted: 

The  facts,  in  brief,  appearing  in  the  record,  proper  to  be  stated  to 
present  the  contentious  of  the  parties,  are  these: 

In  1886,  the  operatives  of  the  Tennessee  Manufacturing  Company, 
a  corporation  of  thb  State,  with  its  mius  at  Nashville,  Davidson 
County^  Tenn.,  aided  and  stimuliU.ed  by  the  coaipany,  organized  the 
relief  association  under  the  name  stated  in  the  bill.  It  was  never 
incorporated,  and  its  object  was  pui*ely  charitable,  and  not  in  any  way 
for  profit.  The  central  idea  of  the  scheme  was  to  provide  a  fund,  by 
monthly  contributions  from  its  niembers,  fix>m  which  to  aid  sick  mem- 
bei's,  bury  its  dead,  and  pay  a  benefit  to  the  families  of  its  deceased 
members.  Its  membership  was  confined  to  the  employees  and  opera- 
tives of  the  defendant  manufacturing  company.  The  association 
adopted  a  set  of  regulations  or  by-laws  for  its  government.  These 
regulations  or  by-laws,  so  far  as  pertinent  to  the  issues  in  the  case,  are 
as  follows:  Section  1  names  the  association,  and  provides  for  the  relief 
fond,  and  the  purposes  for  which  it  shall  be  usea.  Section  2  puts  the 
maaagemeut  of  its  business  mider  the  control  of  a  joint  advisory  com- 
mittee, composed  of  five  members,  and  this  section  provides  that  the 
treasurer  of  the  manufacturing  company  shall  be  ex  officio  a  member 
of  this  committee,  and  its  chainuan.  Section  3  provides  that  the  con- 
tributing members  of  the  association  shall  select  three  members  of 
this  joint  advisory  committee,  and  the  manufacturing  comptmy  two, 
and  that  its  members  shall  hold  for  a  year,  and  until  their  successors 
are  elected  according  to  the  regulations.  It  also  provides  for  stated 
and  adled  meetings  of  the  committee.  Section  4  makes  the  uiauufac- 
iuring  company  the  custodian  of  the  funds  of  the  association,  and 
responsible  for  their  safe-keeping,  but  not  liable  for  any  of  its  con- 
tracts or  obligations  beyond  its  funds  in  its  hands.  It  also  makes  the 
treasurer  of  the  manufacturing  company  treasurer  of  the  relief  fund 
of  tlie  association.  But  the  investment  of  its  funds  was  put  in  the 
hands  of  the  manufactui'ing  compan3\  Section  5  states  that  the  asso- 
ciation is  in  no  sense  organized  for  profit,  and  that  it  is  not  a  legal 
body,  and  that  no  liabifity  is  imposed  upon  its  members  1x\vond 
monthly  dues;  but  it  provides  that  the  funds  of  the  association  shall 
be  iiabfe  for  the  benefits  offered  by  it  to  its  members.  Se<'tion  7  is  as 
follows:  '""The  association  being  purely  mutual  and  for  the  sole  bone- 
fit  of  the  employees,  it  is  understood  that,  if  the  memliership  should 
fidl  below  a  sufficient  number  to  make  the  monthly  dues  on  the  part 
of  the  employees  less  than  $100  per  month  for  three  successive 
nK>nths,  the  ass^ociation  will  disband,  and  any  funds  remaining  in  the 
hands  of  the  treasurer  at  the  time  shall  be  held  subject  to  the  order  of 
the  advisory  committee,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  were  members 
not  in  arrears  for  dues  at  the  time  of  the  suspension,  subject  to  the 
regulations  governing  such  benefits."  Under  section  9  no  one  not  in 
tiie  employ  of  the  manufacturing  company  can  become  or  remain  a 
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member  or  be  entitled  to  benefits.  Under  section  19.  a  member  leav- 
injj  the  emplpv  of  the  manufacturing  compan}^  and  naving  complied 
with  all  its  ruJea,  and  who  had  not  received  any  benefit  from  the  asso- 
ciation, is  entitled  to  have  returned  to  him '50  per  cent  of  all  dues  paid 
in  by  him  during  the  year  in  which  he  leaves.  Section  20  provides 
that  any  member  leaving  the  employ  of  the  manufacturing  company 
without  complying  with  its  rules  will  not  be  entitled  to  receive  any 
return  of  dues,  whether  he  has  or  has  not  received  benefits.  Section 
21  provides  that  any  member  discharged  from  the  employ  of  the 
manufacturing  company  for  any  cause,  if  the  case  be  mild,  shall 
receive  back  33^  per  cent  of  the  dues  paid  in  by  him  during  the  year 
in  which  the  discharge  is  made;  if  discharged  for  a  serious  default, 
only  25  per  cent;  and  if  the  cause  of  his  discharge  is  flagrant,  nothing. 
And  the  advisor}'  committee  is  invested  with  power,  after  investigation, 
of  deciding  the  character  and  nature  of  the  ground  of  his  discharge. 
Under  section  23,  the  treasurer  can  pay  no  benefit  unless  it  is  approved 
by  each  member  of  the  advisory  committee  or  a  majority  thereof,  which 
is  to  be  evidenced  by  a  written  order  duly  signed.  Under  section  24, 
the  relief  fund  of  the  association  is  to*be  formed  and  maintained  by 
voluntary  monthly  payments  by  members  of  the  association,  and  $100 
a  month  by  the  manufacturing  company,  if  the  contributions  monthly 
of  the  members  amount  to  that  sum,  or  by  the  payment  by  the  com- 

gany  of  a  sum  equal  to  the  contributions  of  the  operative  members, 
ection  29  provides  that  no  change  shall  be  made  in  these  regulations 
unless  first  proposed  by  the  advisory  committee,  and  acted  on  formally 
by  the  association,  and  then  approved  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
manufacturing  company. 

Complainant,  Atnip,  was  an  employee  of  the  company  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  was  a  member  of  the  association.  He  paid  his  monthly 
dues  of  $1  until  about  the  time  he  filed  this  bill.  He  had  received  in 
sick  benefits  $33.50.  The  manufacturing  company  was  not  operating 
its  plant  when  the  bill  was  filed.  It  had,  temporarily,  shut  down,  it 
resumed  operations  in  June  after  the  bill  was  filed.  Complainant 
returned  to  work  when  the  company  resumed  operations,  and  was  told 
by  Goodwin,  through  an  agent,  that  he  was  not  wanted,  and  the  over- 
seer was  instructed  to  give  nim  his  time.  No  reason  was  ^iven  for  his 
discharge.  It  is  inferred,  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  evidence  in  the 
record,  that  his  services  were  no  longer  desired  because  of  his  activity 
in  seeking  a  dissolution  of  the  association  and  a  distribution  of  i^ 
funds.  The  proof  tends  to  show  that  members  hesitated,  or  were 
afrnid,  to  take  active  steps  to  dissolve  the  association,  in  view  of  the 
attitude  of  the  officials  in  control  of  the  manufacturing  company,  and 
for  the  reason  that  they  apprehended  it  might  result  in  their  dismissal 
from  the  employment  of  the  company,  althouj^h  there  is  no  direct  or 
certain  evidence  that  the  company  or  its  officials  used  any  threats  or 
directly  attempted  any  coercion  in  the  matter.  Several  years  ago  the 
monthly  contributions  of  members  of  the  association,  operatives  of 
the  company,  fell  below  $100,  and  for  more  than  three  months  before 
the  bill  was  filed  the  monthly  dues  paid  into  its  relief  fund  did  not 
exceed  $30  or  $40.  For  a  year  or  more,  while  the  monthly  dues  were 
thus  under  $100,  complainant,  with  knowledge  of  this  fact,  continued 
a  member  of  the  association,  paid  his  dues,  and  participated  in  its 
affairs.  The  manufacturing  company  ceased  to  make  donations  or  to 
pay  anything  to  the  funds  of  the  association  in  October,  1891.     Up  to 
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this  time  it  had  paid  into  the  funds  $6,692.  In  February,  1890,  the 
dues  of  the  membei:s  had  fallen  below  $100  per  month,  and  at  no  time 
since  have  their  monthly  dues  amounted  to  this  sum.  The  total  dues 
receive  by  the  association  from  members  between  October  31,  1891, 
and  June,  1897,  amounted  to  about  $3,500.  Its  total  receipts  from 
dues  and  interest  on  investments  between  these  dates  aggregated 
$4,609.61. 

in  February,  1896,  a  petition  was  signed  by  a  number  of  members 
looking  to  a  dissolution  of  the  association  ani  the  distribution  of  its 
funds.  The  membership,  at  that  time,  was  31  or  32.  A  meeting  was 
called  to  consider  the  propriety  of  disbanding  the  association,  February 
29,  1896.  A  meeting  was  held.  Goodwin  was  called  upon,  and  asked 
to  preside  over  this  meeting.  He  was  an  officer  of  the  manufacturing 
company.  After  some  demur  on  his  part,  and  saying  that  he  was  not 
a  member  of  the  association,  and  that  they  should  select  one  of  their 
own  members,  he  was  induced  to  preside.  From  the  evidence,  he  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  meeting  without  objection  or  opposition. 
There  is  no  proof  that  he  attempted,  as  chairman,  to  browbeat  or  dic- 
tate to  the  members  of  the  meeting  a's  to  the  action  they  should  take. 
He  did  say,  however,  when  he  was  informed  that  the  purpose  of  the 
meeting  was  to  take  action  looking  to  the  dissolution  of  the  association 
and  the  distribution  of  its  funds  among  its  members,  that,  in  his  opin- 
ion, under  the  rules  of  the  association,  the  funds  were  under  the  con- 
trol of  its  advisory  committee,  to  be  used  for  the  ends  stated  in  its 
by-laws,  and  that  no  distribution  of  the  fund  among  the  members 
could  be  made.  This  opinion  of  Goodwin,  it  seems,  was  acquiesced  in 
bjr  the  meeting,  and,  after  several  motions,  it  resolved  to  let  the  asso- 
ciation proceed  as  it  had  in  the  past.  Since  that  time  several  members 
have  been  taken  into  the  association.  It  appears,  also,  so  far  as  is*  dis- 
closed by  the  record,  that  there  is  no  desire  on  the  jjart  of  a  majoritv 
of  the  continuing  members  of  the  association,  operatives  of  the  defend- 
ant company,  to  nave  a  dissolution  of  the  association  and  a  distribution 
of  its  funds. 

While  the  regulations  of  the  association  were  obviously  drawn  with 
guarded  care,  and  so  framed  as  to  give  the^  manufacturing  company  the 
final  and  ultimate  power  over  its  funds,  it  does  not  appear,  from  the 
evidence  in  the  record,  that  the  manufacturing  company  has  ever 
attempted  to  misuse  its  funds,  or  to  divert  them  to  any  purpose  not 
authorized  by  its  cause,  and  in  the  contemplation  of  all  parties  when  it 
was  organiz^,  or  in  contemplation  of  parties  joining  it  since.  There 
is,  aa  before  intimated,  eviaence  tending  strongly  to  show  that  the 
manufacturing  company  was  not  favorably  inclined  towards  employees, 
members  of  the  association,  who  saw  proper  to  take  steps  to  disband 
it  and  have  a  distribution  of  its  funds. 

We  are  of  opinion,  from  the  facts  appearing  in  the  record,  that  com- 

Elainant  is  not  entitled  to  the  decree  ne  seeks,  and  which  the  chancel- 
)r  granted.  The  learned  chancellor,  we  infer  from  his  decree,  pro- 
cee<ted  on  the  theory  that,  under  section  7  of  the  regulations  of  the 
association,  any  member  of  it  had  the  right  to  demand  a  distribution 
of  ittf  funds  when  the  monthly  dues  of  the  company's  operatives,  mem- 
bers of  it,  fell  below  $100  lor  three  successive  months,  although  a 
majority  of  the  members,  or  all  of  them,  except  the  demanding  mem- 
ber, wanted  it  to  continue  in  existence  and  operation.  If  his  honor 
went  on  this  ground,  we  can  not  concur  in  his  opinion.     At  the  most, 
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on  this  theory,  all  the  excepting  member  could  demand  would  be  his 
proportion  of  the  fund  on  hand  at  the  time.  Under  the  rules,  Uie  cate- 
gory in  respect  to  dues  suggested  did  not,  of  itself,  work  a  dissolution 
of  the  association,  and  it  was  competent  for  a  majority  of  its  members 
to  continue  it,  notwithstanding  the  dues  had  fallen  below  the  sum  fixed, 
for  the  period  stated.  Voluntary  associations,  of  the  character  of  the 
one  before  us  in  this  case,  are  not  partnerships,  either  between  their 
members  or  as  to  the  public  or  third  persons,  unless  made  so  by  some 
statute*  The  jurisdiction  of  courts  of  equity  over  them  does  not,  there- 
fore, rest  upon  the  ground  that  they  are  partnerships;  and  it  follows, 
furthermore,  that  they  are  not,  as  in  case  of  partnersnips,  authorized  to 
decree  their  dissolution,  and  a  distribution  of  funds  among  the  mem- 
bers, because  of  tiie  expulsion  of  a  member,  or  because  of  such  dissen- 
sions among  their  members  as  would  authorize  such  action  in  case  of 
partnership^  But,  while  the  above  rule  is  true,  it  is  abo  true  that 
equity  will  intervene  upon  a  proper  application,  and  protect  the  prop- 
ertip^  rights  of  members  in  these  associations.  It  may  be  conceded,  and 
so  it  has  been  held,  that  a  court  of  equity  may  restrain  an  association 
from  further  operation  where  its  officers  have  been  guilty  of  illegal 
conduct,  and  an  injunction  is  necessary  to  protect  its  assets  from  fur- 
ther wrongful  waste  or  administration.  Tiut  this  case  does  not  rest 
nor  proceed  upon  the  theory  of  any  waste  or  any  ill^al  management 
of  the  association  or  its  fund,  and,  if  the  bill  were  predicated  on 
this  theory,  it  is  not  sustained  by  tiie  proof.  Nor  does  the  complain- 
ant sue  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  members  to  enforce  a  right  of  the 
association. 

It  is  argued  that,  under  the  rules  of  this  association,  a  status  or 
situation  existed  authorizing  any  member  to  demand  its  dlsbandment 
and  the  distribution  of  its  fund  when  the  monthly  dues  of  its  members 
fell,  for  three  successive  months,  below  f  100.  The  answer  to  this 
contention  is  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  conceding  that  the  by-law 
authorized  what  is  claimed  in  the  argument,  it  is  not  self-executing, 
as  we  have  before  stated;  and,  in  the  second  place,  it  could  be  waivS 
or  set  aside  by  the  members,  so  as  to  aUow  the  association  to  continue 
An  existence  and  operation,  and  thus  keep  intact  its  funds,  at  least  as 
to  the  members  assenting  to  its  continued  existence  and  operation,  and, 
in  such  case,  no  one  could  demand  his  proportion  of  the  fund,  except 
a  dissenting  member,  even  if  he  could,  it  may  be  further  answered 
to  the  contention  su^ested  that  the  by-law  of  the  association  in 
question  is  easily  susceptible,  wiien  taken  together  with  all  the  other 
regulations,  of  a  construction  different  from  that  involved  in  the  con- 
tention; and  that  courts,  as  a  ^neral  proposition,  are  disposed  to 
construe  the  rules  of  such  association  as  they  are  construed  by  the 
associations  themselves  or  their  own  tribunals,  where  such  construction 
is  not  in  conflict  with  the  law  of  the  land  or  some  established  public 
policy. 

Another  objection  to  the  maintenance  of  this  suit  is  that  complainant 
does  not  appear  to  have  appealed  to  the  association,  or  its  constituted 
agency  or  tribunals,  to  get  his  rights,  whatever  they  are,  in  its  assets. 
It  may  be  very  true,  as  forcibly  argued,  that,  under  the  wording  of  the 
rules  of  this  association,  the  final  power  is  lodged  in  the  manufacturing 
company  over  the  fund,  and  that,  imder  tJiis  construction  of  the  rules, 
a  club  is  put  in  the  hands  of  the  manufacturing  company  to  intimidate 
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its  employees,  members  of  the  association,  from  asserting  their  rights 
to  its  assets.  It  is  only  necessary  to  say  that^  in  our  opinion,  when  a 
case  is  presented  showing  that  this  manuf  acturmg  corporation  attempts 
to  thus  pervert  its  relation  to  this  association,  and  browbeat  its 
employees  into  surrendering  their  rights  as  citizens,  and  rights  as 
members  of  the  association,  to  see  that  its  trust  fund  is  used  for  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  created,  a  court  of  equity  will  promptly  lay 
its  hands  on  it,  and  remove  it  from  its  custodv  of  the  fund,  and  make 
it  account  for  it.  No  such  case  is  made  in  the  bill,  and  none  in  the 
evidence.  For  the  reasons  stated,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  decree 
of  the  chancellor  is  erroneous,  and  must  be  reversed,  and  the  bill  be 
dismissed,  with  costs;  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


Seamen — Lien  for  Wages — The  Glenesslin^  96  Federal  Reporter^ 
page  768. — ^This  was  a  suit  in  rem,  brought  in  the  United  States  dis- 
trict court  for  the  district  of  Oregon,  to  recover  wages  and  expenses 
incurred  by  the  libelants  on  the  faith  of  an  engagement  to  ship  as 
seamen  on  the  ship  Glenesslin. 

The  decision  dismissing  the  libel  was  rendered  by  District  Judge 
Bellinger  September  14,  1899,  and  his  opinion  reads  as  follows: 

The  libel  alleges  that  on  the  19th  day  of  June,  1899,  the  master  of 
the  Glenesslin,  through  his  agents,  employed  libelants  as  seamen  to 
serve  upon  the  ship  from  the  port  of  rortland  to  a  port  in  South 
Africa;  that  libelants  were  at  the  time  in  Sa;n  Francisco,  and  that  it 
was  understood  and  agreed  that  the  ship  would  pay  the  cost  of  their 
transportation  from  &in  Francisco  to  Portland,  and  the  cost  of  their 
board  and  lodging  from  said  19th  of  June  until  they  should  go 
aboard  said  ship;  that  thereafter  the  master  employed  other  sailors. 
The  libel  is  brought  to  recover  the  cost  of  passage  from  San  Francisco, 
and  the  cost  of  board  and  lodging,  and  also  for  wages  for  the  voyage 
for  which  the  libelants  expected  to  ship. 

The  testimony  shows  tnat  Frank  Turk  and  Patrick  Lynch  were 
engaged  by  the  master  of  the  Glenesslin  to  go  to  San  Francisco  and 
secure  a  crew  for  the  ship,  and  that  they  engaged  libelants  for  that 
purpose  and  brought  them  to  Portland.  Turk  and  Lynch  advanced 
the  money  required  for  libelants'  traveling  expenses.  No  shipping 
articles  were  signed,  and  there  is  no  claim  that  services  were  rendered. 

Where  services  have  not,  in  fact,  been  rendered,  there  can  be  no 
lien  as  for  waees,  except  in  the  cases  provided  for  in  section  4527  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  where  a  shipping  agreement  has  been  signed, 
and  the  seaman  is  thereafter  unwarrantoblv  discharged  by  the  master. 
In  such. cases  a  sum  equal  to  one  months  wages  may  be  recovered. 
This  is  not  such  a  case.  There  is  no  question  in  the  case  as  to  whether 
Turk  and  Lynch,  who  went  to  San  Francisco  at  the  instance  of  the 
master,  and  rendered  service  and  expended  money  in  bringing  a  crew 
to  Portland  for  the  Glenesslin,  are  entitled  to  a  lien  for  such  services 
and  expenditures.  They  are  not  parties,  and  nothing  is  claimed  on 
their  account     The  libel  is  dismissed. 
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Seamen — Lien  of  Fishermen  on  Vessel,  Etc. — The  Carrier  Dove^ 
97  Federal  Reporter^  page  111. — This  case  was  heard  in  the  United 
States  circuit  court  of  appeals  for  the  first  circuit,  on  appeal  from  the 
United  States  district  court  for  the  district  of  Massachusetts. 

The  facts  in  the  case  are  not  material,  and  but  one  point  in  the  decision 
of  the  court  of  appeals  rendered  October  27,  1899,  is  of  importance  as  a 
''labor  decision."  It  is  stated  as  follows  in  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
which  was  delivered  by  District  Judge  Webb: 

Fishermen  are  seamen,  having  uses  and  customs  peculiar  to  their 
business,  but  are  at  the  same  time,  except  as  modified  by  their  peculiar 
contracts,  express  or  implied,  protected  by  the  law  as  other  seamen 
are.  For  their  wages  they  can  look  to  the  vessel,  her  master,  and 
ordinarily  her  owners.  ' 
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JANUARY  1,  1896. 

[The  Second  Special  Report  of  the  Department  contains  all  laws  of  the  varions  States  and  Terri- 
tories and  of  the  United  States  relating  to  labor  in  force  January  1,  1S96.  Later  enactments  are 
reproduced  in  successive  issues  of  the  Bulletin  from  time  to  time  as  published.] 

ARKANSAS. 

ACTS  OF  1899. 
Act  No.  102. —  Weighing  of  coal  at  mines. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  corporation,  company  or  person  engaged 
in  the  business  of  mining  and  selling  coal  by  weight  or  measure,  and  emplovmg 
twenty  or  more  persons,  to  procure  ana  constantly  keep  on  hand  at  the  proper  place, 
the  necessary  scales  ana  measures  and  whatever  else  may  be  necessary,  to  correctly 
weiffh  and  measure  the  coal  mined  by  such  corporation,  company  or  person,  and  it 
ehaU  be  the  duty  of  the  mine  inspector  to  visit  each  coal  mine  operated  therein,  and 
where  such  scales  and  measures  are  kept,  at  least  once  in  each  year,  and  test  the  cor- 
rectness of  such  scales  and  measures.  The  owner  or  operators  of  such  coal  mine,  or 
any  two  or  more  of  the  miners  working  therein,  may,  in  writing,  require  his  attend- 
ance at  the  place  where  such  scales  and  measures  are  kept,  at  other  times  in  order  to 
test  the  correctness  thereof,  and  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  comply  with  such  request  as 
eoon  as  he  can  after  receiving  such  request. 

Sbc.  2.  All  coal  mined  and  paid  lor  by  weight  shall  be  weighed  before  it  is 
screened,  and  shall  be  paid  for  according  to  the  weight  so  ascertained,  at  such  price 
per  ton  or  bushel  as  may  be  aCTeed  on  by  such  owner  or  operator  and  the  miners 
who  mined  the  same:  Provided j  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  so  construed  as  to 
prevent  said  owner  or  operator  from  having  the  right  to  deduct  the  weight  of  any 
sulphur,  slate,  rock  or  otner  impurities  contained  in  the  car  and  not  dScoverable 
until  after  the  car  has  been  weighed. 

Sbc  3.  Any  corporation  or  person  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall,  for  each 
offense,  be  fined  not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars  ($25)  and  not  more  than  five  hun- 
dred dollars  ($500) ;  and  the  officers,  agents  or  employees  of  the  corporation  or  com- 
panv  whose  duty  it  was  to  do  or  perform  the  acts,  or  to  cause  it  to  be  done  and 
performed,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  indictment,  mav  be  indicted  jointly  with  said 
corporation  or  company,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  be  fined  in  anv  sum  not  less 
than  twenty-five  dollars  ($25)  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars  ($500). 

Sbc.  4.  All  laws  and  jparts  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed, 
and  this  act  shall  take  enect  ninety  (90)  days  after  its  passage. 

Approved  April  10,  1899. 

Act  No.  111. — Convict  labor — County  convicts. 

Section  1.  Section  931  o^Sandels  &  Hill's  Digest  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as 
follows:  In  case  the  county  court  or  judge  thereof  is  unable  to  make  a  contract  with 
any  person  in  the  county  as  provided  in  section  910,  the  court  or  judge  thereof  may 
contract  for  the  work  of  its  prisoners  with  some  person  in  some  other  county  of  the 
State,  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  act;  and  if  the  county  court  or  judge  thereof 
be  unable  to  make  a  satisfactory  contract  with  some  person  of  some  other  county, 
then  the  county  court  or  judge  thereof  may  order  the  prisoners  to  be  worked  on  the 
public  roads,  bridges,  levees,  or  any  other  public  improvements  of  the  county,  or 
perform  any  other  lawful  labor  for  the  benefit  of  the  county,  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  as  the  county  court  or 
judge  thereof  may  prescribe:  Provided,  That  plenary  power  is  hereby  conferred  upon 
the  county  levying  court,  at  its  regular  meeting,  to  authorize  the  county  court  or 
the  judge  thereof  in  vacation,  to  purchase  in  the  name  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
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county,  a  tract  of  land  not  to  exceed  six  hundred  and  forty  (640)  acres,  or  the  levy- 
ing court  shall  have  the  power,  if  it  deem  best,  to  direct  the  court  or  the  judge 
thereof  in  vacation,  to  lease  in  the  name  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  county^  a  farm 
upon  which  the  county  prisoners  shall  be  worked  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  Section  932  of  Sandels  &  Hill's  Digest  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as 
follows:  In  the  event  that  the  county  court  or  judge  thereof  shall  order  the  said 
prisoners  to  l>e  worked  on  roads,  bridges,  levees,  or  other  county  improvements,  as 
provided  in  the  preceding  section,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  court  or  judge  thereof 
to  ap)>oint  some  suitable  person  as  superintendent  to  take  chaiye  of,  manage  and 
control  the  labor  of  said  prisoners,  who  shall  for  the  purpose  ofworking  them,  be 
authorized  to  employ  such  guards,  or  adopt  such  means  to  prevent  escapes  af»  may  be 
necessary;  and  he  shall  have  all  the  power  of  punishing  for  refusal  to  work  herein 
given  to  con  tractors,  and  upon  the  order  of  the  county  judge  the  sheriff  shall  deliver 
to  said  superintendent  all  such  prisoners  in  his  custody,  and  receive  them  beck  from 
him  w^henever  he  shall  return  them  for  any  purpose  to  the  jail;  and  in  case  no  con- 
tract as  provided  in  sections  910  and  931  is  made  oy  the  county  court  or  judge  thereof 
prior  to  the  second  Monday  of  January  of  any  year,  then  the  said  court  or  judge 
thereof  miLst  make  the  order,  as  provided  in  section  931  for  working  the  prisoners  on 
the  public  roads,  bridges,  levees,  and  other  public  improvements  of  the  county. 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purpose  of  further  enforcing  this  act,  the  county  court  or  judge 
thereof  shall  designate  in  its  order  the  road  districts  which  shall  be  first  worked 
under  \hifl  act,  and  the  prisoners  shall  work  in  the  district  or  districts  so  designated 
until  the  road  or  roads  therein  shidl  bo  put  in  perfect  condition,  and  the  disposition 
of  these  prisoners  while  they  are  liable  to  work  the  roads  under  this  act,  and  the 
order  of  the  work  shall  be  in  the  discretion  of  the  county  c  tirt  or  the  judge  thereof: 
Provided^  That  the  convict  defendant  shall  receive  seventy-five  (75)  cents  per  day 
including  Simday,  for  each  day  he  is  so  hired  oat  to  such  contractor,  in  excess  of  any 
liability  for  care  or  sickness. 

6bc.  4.  The  county  coort  at  its  annual  meeting  for  making  approprtotioiis,  shall 
make  the  necessary  appropriations  to  carrv  out  the  purposes  of  this  act:  Provided^ 
That  not  more  than  ten  thousand  dollars  ($10,000)  shall  be  appropriated  for  any  one 
year. 

Sec.  5.  All  laws  and  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  herewith  are  hereby  repealed,  and  this 
act  shall  take  effect  and  l)e  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Approved  April  12,  1899. 

Act  No.  152. — Cowcid  l<ibor — County  eonmcts. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  the  dut^  of  the  county  contractor^  or  persons  haying  oonnty 
prisoners,  to  safely  keep  said  prisoners  and  provide  them  with  sufficient  wholesome 
food  and  clothing,  medicine  and  medical  attention,  and  work  said  prisoners  on 
a  farm  or  at  any  lawful  labor,  and  shall  not  permit  them  to  go  at  lar^  or  control 
their  own  labor,  and  any  violation  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  a  misdemeanor, 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  in  any  court  having  jurisdiction,  the  said  contractor  or 
person  hiring  said  county  {prisoners  shall  be  fined  in  anv  sum  not  less  than  the  cost 
and  penalty  of  any  such  prisooer  remaining  unpaid,  and  so  permitted  to  go  at  large 
and  control  his  own  labor. 

Sec.  2.  All  laws  and  parts  of  laws  in  oonfiict  herewith  are  hereby  repealed,  and 
this  act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Approved  May  8,  1899. 

.  Act  No.  172. — Payment  of  wages. 

Section  1.  Hereafter  it  shall  l>e,  and  it  is,  unlawful  for  any  miUing  or  manufac- 
turing componjr,  or  any  other  person,  corporation  or  company  employing  persons  to 
labor  for  them  in  the  State  of  Arkansas,  to  discount  the  wages  of  their  employees  or 
laborers  when  payment  is  made  or  demanded  before  the  regular  pay  days,  more  than 
at  the  rate  of  ten  per  centum  per  annum  from  the  date  of  paynoent  to  the  regular 
pay  day,  and  that  all  laborers  shall  be  paid  in  currency  at  the  place  of  businefls  c3  the 
company,  person  or  corporation  so  employing  such  labor  in  the  State;  unless  the 
laborer  elects  to  take  drafts  or  checks  in  lieu  of  currency  for  pay. 

Sbc.  2.  Any  evasion  or  violation  of  section  1  of  this  act  shall  be  usurjr,  and  a  mis- 
demeanor and  the  person,  company  or  uorporation  or  their  agents,  violating  the  same 
shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  lees  than  ten  dollars  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dol- 
lars, and  the  entire  property  of  the  person,  company  or  corporation  shall  be  subject 
to  the  payment  of  the  nne  and  costs. 

Sec.  3.  All  laws  and  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  herewith  are  hereby  repealed^  mad 
this  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  within  nmety  days  after  its  passage. 

Approved  May  8,  1899.  digitized  by  ^OOglC 
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ACTS  OF  1899. 
Chapter  96. — Exemption  from  execution,  etc, 

Sbction  1.  The  following  property,  when  owned  by  any  citizen  of  the  State  of 
Colorado,  in  addition  to  the  property  now  exempt  by  law,  shall  be  exempt  from  levy 
and  sale  upon  any  execution  or  writ  of  attachment  or  distress  for  rent,  and  shall 
continae  so  exempt,  to  wit:  One  bicycle  and  one  sewing  machine. 

Approved  April  8,  1899. 

Chapter  103. — Hours  of  labor — Mines  and  smelters. 

Section  1.  The  period  of  employment  of  workingmen  in  all  imderground  mines  or 
workings  shall  be  ei^ht  (8)  hours  per  day,  except  in  cases  of  emergency,  where  life 
or  property  is  in  immment  danger. 

Sec.  2.  iTie  period  of  employment  of  workingmen  in  smelters,  and  in  all  other 
institutions  for  the  reduction  or  refinine  of  ores  or  metals,  shall  be  eight  (8)  hours 
per  day,  except  in  cases  of  emergency,  wnere  life  or  property  is  in  immment  danger. 

Sec.  3.  Any  |>er8on,  body  corporate,  agent,  manafrer  or  employer,  who  shall  violate 
any  of  the  provisions  of  sections  one  ana  two,  of  this  act,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
miademeanor,  and  upon  conviction,  shall  be  punished  b^^  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty 
dollars  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  not  more  than  six 
month?,  or  by  both  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Approved  March  16,  1899. 

Chapter  119. — Mine  regulations. 

Section  1.  Section  1  of  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  to  create  a  Bureau  of  Mines,*'  etc., 
approved  March  30,  1895,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  and  is  hereby  established  in  this  State  a  department  to 
be  known  as  "The  Bureau  of  Mines  of  the  State  of  Colorado,"  the  principal  office 
of  which  shall  be  maintained  at  the  State  capitol,  in  the  city  of  Denver. 

Sec.  2.  Section  2  of  said  act  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  governor  to  appoint  a  citizen  of  this  State, 
having  had  not  less  than  seven  (7)  years  practical  experience  in  mining  in  the  State 
of  Colorado,  together  with  a  practical  and  scientific  knowledge  of  mining,  metallurgy, 
mineralogy  ana  geology,  to  the  office  of  commissioner  o{  mines,  to  nold  the  said 
oflSce  for  the  term  of  four  (4)  years,  or  until  the  appointment  and  qualification  of 
his  successor,  as  provided  in  section  1  of  article  16  oi  the  constitution  of  the  State  of 
Colorado,  who  shall  take  and  subscribe  the  oath  of  office  prescribed  by  the  con- 
stitution; and  he  shall  give  bond  to  the  State  in  the  sum  of  $20,000  to  \)e  approved 
by  the  governor  of  the  State,  conditioned  upon  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties. 

The  governor  shall  have  power  at  any  time  to  remove  from  office  the  commissioner 
of  mines,  for  incompetency,  neglect  of  duty  or  abuse  of  the  privileiafes  of  his  office. 

Sec.  3.  Section  6  of  said  act  oe  and  the  same  is  hereby  made  section  3  of  this  act 
and  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  3.  The  commissioner  of  mines  shall,  with  the  consent  of  the  governor, 
appoint  two  inspectors  of  practical  experience  in  mining,  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  legal  voters  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  and  having  had  not  less  than  seven  (7) 
years  practical  experience  in  mining  in  the  State  of  Colorado,  who  shall  hold 
their  office  for  the  term  of  two  years,  and  whose  duties  shall  be  as  hereinafter  speci- 
fied and  he  shall  appoint  a  clerk  who  must  have  a  general  knowledge  of  mineralogy 
and  shall  act  as  assistant  curator  for  the  State  mineral  collection;  and  before  entering 
upon  the  discharge  of  their  duties  they  shall  subscribe  to  the  oath  required  by  the  con- 
stitution, and  each  give  bond  to  the  State  in  the  sum  of  $5,000  to  be  approved  by  the 
governor,  conditioned  upon  the  faithful  performance  of  their  duties,  respectively; 
said  bonds  shall  together  with  the  commissioner's  bond,  be  deposited  with  the  se^rre- 
tary  of  state.  The  commissioner  of  mines  may  appoint  a  stenographer,  who  phall 
act  as  assistant  clerk,  and  such  other  compjetent  assistants  as  he  may  deem  noceti^ary 
for  the  carrj'ing  out  of  the  object  of  this  act:  /VowVW,  Appropriation  be  nia<ie 
therefor,  ana  sludl  have  the  power,  with  the  consent  of  the  governor,  at  any  time, 
to  remove  the  inspectors,  clerts  or  other  assistants  for  incompetency,  neglect  of  duty 
or  abuse  of  the  privileges  of  his  office. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  inspectors  to'  examine  and  report  to  the  com- 
missioner the  condition  of  the  hoisting  machinerj%  engines,  boilers,  whims,  cages, 
cars,  buckets,  ropes  and  cables  in  use  in  all  the  metalliferous  mines  in  operation  in  the 
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State,  the  appliances  used  for  the  extinguishment  of  fires,  the  manner  and  methods 
of  working  and  timbering  the  shafts,  drifts,  inclines,  8toi>es,  winzes,  tunnels  and 
upraises  through  which  persons  pass  while  engaged  in  their  daily  labors,  all  exits 
from  the  mine  and  how  the  mine  is  ventilated,  together  with  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  same,  and  also  how  and  where  all  explosives  and  inflammable  oils  and  supplies 
are  stored,  also  the  system  of  signals  used  in  the  mine.  He  shall  not  jgive  notice  to 
any  owner,  agent,  manager  or  lessee  of  the  time  when  such  ins]3ection  shall  be  made. 

Sec.  5.  Se<5ion  6  of  said  act  be  hereby  made  section  6  of  this  act  and  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

Section  5.  The  commissioner  of  mines  may  as  appropriations  may  be  made  there- 
for, from  time  to  time,  appoint  deput}r  inspectors  in  tne  various  mining  camps  or 
districts  to  investigate  or  report  on  accidents,  or  appoint  such  other  competent  assist- 
ants as  he  may  deem  necessary  and  proper  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  ooject  of  this 
act;  for  the  purpose  of  making  more  extended  geological  researches  and  surveys 
concerning  tne  mineral  districts  of  the  State;  the  appointments  of  said  deputy 
inspectors  or  assistants  to  become  void  upon  the  performance  of  the  specific  things 
or  acts  designated  by  the  commissioner  m  their  said  appointment;  but  the  entire 
expenses  of  the  bureau  must  not  in  any  one  year  be  greater  than  can  be  paid  out  of 
the  fund  or  appropriation  provided  therefor. 

Sec.  6.  Se<!tion  4  of  said  act  be  hereby  made  section  6  of  this  act  and  be  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

Section  6.  The  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  capitol  managers  shall  provide 
suitable  and  ample  rooms  in  the  State  capitol  building  for  the  use  of  said  1:)ureau  and 
shall  provide  the  necessary  fuel,  lights  and  appurtenances  to  the  proper  and  cred- 
itable management  of  said  office;  said  office  snail  be  deemed  a  public  office,  and  the 
recoils,  books  and  papers  thereof  or  on  file  therein,  shall  be  deemed  public 
records  of  the  State;  all  books  and  documents  and  all  other  articles  whatever  in  the 
office  of  the  commissioner  of  mines,  shall  be  transferred  by  him  to  his  successor  in 
office,  who  shall  give  him  a  receipt  ifor  the  same.  The  commissioner  shall  keep  and 
maintain  a  complete  list  and  record  of  all  articles,  papers  and  documents  received  by 
him  and  belongmg  to  the  said  office. 

Sec.  7.  Section  3  of  said  act  be  hereby  made  setition  7  of  this  act  and  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

Section  7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commissioner  of  mines,  as  he  has  opportunity 
and  means,  aided  by  the  other  officers,  except  the  inspectors,  of  the  bureau,  working 
under  his  instructions,  to  collect  and  preserve  for  study  and  reference,  specimens  ol 
all  the  geological  and  mineralogical  suDStances  including  mineral  waters  found  in  the 
State,  especially  those  possessing  economic  or  commercial  value,  which  specimens 
shall  be  marked,  arranged,  classified  and  described,  and  a  record  thereof  preserved, 
showing  the  character  thereof  and  the  place  from  whence  obtained;  to  collect  and 
in  like  manner  preserve  in  his  office  minerals,  rocks  and  fossils  of  other  States,  Ter- 
ritories aiid  countries;  to  collect  and  make  a  part  of  the  records  of  his  office  the  geo- 
logical surveys  and  reports  bearing  upon  the  mining  industry  heretofore  made  by 
other  off  cers  of  the  State  or  by  the  United  States  Government;  to  collect  and  record 
all  data  and  records  giving  the  history  and  showing  the  progress  of  the  mining 
industry  of  the  State  from  the  earliest  date  up  to  the  present  time;  to  examine,  report 
and  record  the  geological  formation  of  each  important  mining  district  and  each 
important  mine,  giving  the  name  of  the  mine,  altitude,  location,  name  of  owners, 
character  of  vein  development,  character  of  walls  or  enclosing  rocks,  character  ana 
extent  of  ore  veins  or  aeposits,  methods  of  ore  extraction,  powder  [power]  used, 
fuel  used,  water  used  in  boilers,  pressure  carried,  cost  of  fuel,  cost  of  timbers,  cost  of 
transporting  supplies  to  mine,  cost  per  ton  for  transporting  ore  to  market,  method  of 
treatment,  cost  of  treatment  per  ton,  average  cost  of  sinking  per  foot,  average  cost 
of  drifting  per  foot,  average  number  of  men  employed,  wages  paid  and  hours  worked, 
and  all  other  information  that  will  tend  to  ^ive  a  correct  idea  of  the  expense  and 
serve  as  a  guide  to  profitable  mining  and  milhng  of  ore;  to  investigate  and  report 
and  record  the  successfully  used  methods  for  the  recovery  of  the  precious  metals, 
describing  in  detail  mechanical  operations  of  all  important  milling  and  reduc- 
tion plants  and  results  obtained;  to  investigate,  report  and  record  the  advancement 
made  in  the  application  of  electricity,  comperssed  [compressed]  air,  water  power 
and  steam  as  babor  [labor]  eaving  devices  to  all  branches  of  mining  operations;  to 
collect  statistics  upon  smelting,  concentrating,  milling  and  dressing  metalliferous 
ores,  and  upon  all  the  mineral  products  of  the  State  for  reference  and  stud^;  to  dis- 
tribute reliable  information  regarding  the  product,  available  supply,  location,  char- 
acter and  adaptability  for  economic  purposes  of  the  resources  oi  Colorado  in  coal, 
coal  oil,  asphalt,  iron,  building  stone,  slates,  marble,  fire  clays,  cements,  pottery  and 
pordain  [porcelain]  clays,  asbestos,  mica  and  the  various  mineral  waters,  and  such 
other  items  within  the  provence  [province]  of  this  bureau  as  in  the  judgment  of  the 
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oommisBioner  of  mines  may  be  advisable  to  procure  standard  works  on  the  mining 
industry,  smelting,  concentrating,  milling  and  dressing  metalliferous  ores,  mining 
engineering,  geology,  mineralogy  and  other  subjects  which  can  aid  in  the  study  and 
promote  knowledge  of  all  who  are  interested  in  mining  or  manufacturing  of  any  of 
the  mineral  products  of  this  State;  and  the  commissioner  of  mines  shall  give  receipt, 
wtxen  demanded,  for  all  enumerated  herein  to  the  person  from  whom  he  receives 
them ;  to  make  or  cause  to  be  made,  with  the  approval  of  the  governor  and  under 
the  direction  of  some  office  of  the  bureau,  exhibits  of  the  mineral  resources  and 
products  of  the  State,  at  such  industrial  exhibitions  held  in  this  or  other  States  or 
countriee,  as  may  be  deemed  advisable  or  desirable,  and  for  which  due  appropria- 
tions shall  have  been  or  may  be  provided. 

Sec.  8.  Section  7  of  said  act  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  made  section  8  of  this  act, 
and  amendeil  to  read  as  follows: 

Sbctxon  8.  The  commissioner  of  mines,  inspectors,  or  either  of  them,  shall  not  act 
as  manager,  or  agent  or  lessee,  for  any  mining  or  other  corporation  during  the  term 
of  his  office,  but  shall  give  his  whole  time  and  attention  to  the  duties  of  the  office  to 
which  he  has  been  appointed.  No  office  of  this  bureau  nor  any  agent  or  person  in 
any  way  connected  therewith,  shall  make  a  report  of  any  mine  or  mining  property 
with  the  intent  to  promote  or  aid  in  the  sale  or  other  conveyance  thereof,  ana  any 
such  officer,  agent,  or  person  violating  this  provision  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof, 
pay  a  fine  of  not  less  than  five  hundr^  ($500)  dollars^  nor  more  than  five  thousand 
dollars  ($5,000)  or  be  imprisoned  in  the  State  penitentiary  not  less  than  one  (1)  nor 
more  than  three  (3)  years  or  both  in  the  discretion  of  the  court.  The  commissioner 
shall,  on  receipt  of  reliable  information  relating  to  the  health  and  safety  of  the  work- 
men employea  in  any  metalliferous  mine,  mill  or  i*eduction  plant  in  the  State,  or 
whenever  he  deems  such  inspection  necessary,  examine  or  instruct  one  of  the  inspec- 
tors to  examine  and  report  to  him  the  condition  of  the  same.  The  owner,  a^nt, 
manager  or  lessee  shall  nave  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  commissioner  on  any  differ- 
ence tliat  may  arise  between  such  parties  and  the  inspector.  On  receipt  of  notice  of 
any  accident  in  a  mine,  mill  or  reduction  plant,  whether  fatal  or  not,  the  commis- 
sioner shall  inquire  into  the  cause  of  such  accident. 

Sbc.  9.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commissioner  of  mines  to  biennially  make  report 
to  the  governor,  showing  the  amount  of  disbursements  of  the  bureau  under  his 
charge,  the  progress  made  and  such  statistical  information  in  reference  to  mines, 
mining,  milling  and  smelting  as  shall  be  deemed  important,  and  shall  transmit  copies 
of  said  report  to  the  general  assembly  at  the  biennial  session.  There  shall  be 
printed  at  least  one  thousand  (1,000)  copies  of  said  report  for  distribution  and  said 
reports  shall  contain  a  review  of  the  work  of  the  bureau. 

The  commissioner  may,  from  time  to  time,  with  the  consent  of  the  governor,  as 
approperations  [appropriations]  may  be  made  therefor,  compile,  publish  and  dis- 
tribute bulletins  upon  subjects,  districts  and  counties;  such  bulletins,  when  treating 
of  a  district  or  county,  shall  give  in  detail  the  history,  geology,  mines,  mills,  process 
of  treatment  and  results,  together  with  a  classification  and  location  of  mines  and 
prospects  together  with  maps  of  the  same;  one  thousand  (1,000)  copies  shall  be  dis- 
tributed free  to  State  and  county  officers,  pubhc  libraries,  newspapers,  magazines 
and  exchanges  of  the  bureau,  ana  the  remainder  sold  at  cost  of  pnnting. 

Sbc.  10.  i^ction  9  of  said  act  is  hereby  made  section  10  of  this  act  and  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

Section  10.  Every  owner,  agent,  manager  or  lessee  of  any  metalliferous  mine  or 
metallurgical  plant  in  this  State  shall  admit  the  commissioner  or  inspector  on  the 
exhibition  of  his  certificate  of  appointment,  for  the  purpose  of  making  examination 
and  inspection  provided  for  in  tnis  act^  whenever  the  mine  is  in  active  operation  and 
renderany  necessary  assistance  forsuch  inspection.  Butsaid  commissioner  orinspector 
shall  not  unnecessarily  obstruct  the  working  of  said  mine  or  plant.  The  refusal 
of  the  o\*Tier,  agent,  mana^r  or  lessee  to  admit  the  commissioneror  inspector  to  such 
mine  or  plant  to  lawfully  inspect  the  same,  shall  upon  conviction,  be  deemed  a  mis- 
demeanor, and  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  ($50)  nor  more 
than  three  hundred  dollars  ($300)  or  be  imprisoned  not  less  than  one  (1)  nor  more 
than  three  (3)  months  or  both  sucn  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Sec.  H.  Section  11  of  said  act  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  made  section  11  of  tliis 
act  and  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  11.  The  commissioner  and  inspectors  shall  exercise  a  sound  discretion  in 
the  enforcement  of  this  act  and  if  they  shall  find  any  matter,  thing,  or  practice  in  or 
connected  with  any  metalliferous  mine  or  metallurgical  plant  to  be  dangerous  or 
defective,  so  as  to,  in  their  opinion,  threaten  or  tend  to  the  bodily  injury  of  any  per- 
son, the  commissioner  or  inspector  shall  give  notice  in  writbig  thereof  to  the  owner, 
agent,  manager  or  lessee  of  such  mine  or  plant,  stating  in  such  notice  the  particulars 
in  which  he  considers  such  mine,  or  plant,  port  thereof  or  practice  to  be  dangerous 
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in  all  minee  usine  hoisting  machinery.  The  code  of  signals  shall  be  secorelv  posted, 
in  clear  and  legible  form,  in  the  engine  room,  at  the  collar  of  the  shaft  ana  at  each 
level  or  station. 

Tenth — ^That  all  mines  having  but  one  exit,  and  the  same  covered  with  a  building 
containing  the  mechanical  plant,  furnace  room,  and  blacksmith  shop,  shall  have  fire 
protection.  Where  steam  is  used,  hose  of  suflScient  length  to  reach  the  farthest  ix)int 
of  the  plant  shall  be  attached  to  feed  pump  or  injector,  and  the  same  kept  ready 
for  immediate  use.  In  mines  where  water  is  not  available,  chemical  fire  extinguish- 
ers or  hand  grenades  shall  be  kept  in  convenient  places  for  immediate  use. 

Eleventh — That  all  persons  shall  be  prohibited  from  riding  upon  any  cage,  skip  or 
bucket  loaded  with  tools,  timber,  powder  or  other  material,  except  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  in  passing  same  through  shaft  or  incline,  and  then  only  upon  special 
signal. 

Twelfth — All  persons  giving  or  causing  to  be  given  false  signals,  or  riding  upon 
any  cage,  skip  or  bucket  upon  signals  that  designate  to  the  enraneer  that  no  employees 
are  aboard,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  under  this  act. 

Thirteenth — ^That  all  shafts  more  than  fifty  (50)  feet  in  depth  equipped  with  hoist- 
ing machinery  shall  be  divided  into  at  least  two  (2)  compartments,  and  one  compartment 
to  be  partitioned  off  and  set  aside  for  a  ladderway.  The  ladders  shall  be  made  suf- 
ficiently strong  for  the  purpose  demanded,  and  in  verticle  [vertical]  shafts,  landings 
shall  be  constructed  not  more  than  twenty  (20)  feet  apart,  said  landings  to  be  closely 
covered,  except  an  opening  large  enough  to  permit  the  passage  of  a  man;  said  ladders 
shall  be  inclined  at  the  most  convenient  angle  which  tne  space  allows,  and  shall  be 
firmly  fastened,  and  kept  in  good  repair.  In  all  incline  shafts  the  landings  shall  be 
put  in  as  above  described,  but  a  straight  ladder  on  the  incline  of  the  shaft.  Ladders 
in  upraises  and  winzes  rfiall  be  likewise  provided  and  kept  in  repair,  but  where 
winzes  connecting  levels  are  used  only  for  ventilation  and  exit,  only  one  such  winze 
on  each  level  need  be  equipped. 

Fourteenth — That  hereafter  shafts  equipped  with  buildings  and  machinery,  with 
only  the  working  shaft  for  exit,  shall  be  divided  into  at  least  two  (2)  compartments, 
one  of  which  shall  be  tightly  partitioned  off  and  used  for  a  ladderway  as  hereinbe- 
fore provided  for,  said  ladderway  shall  be  securely  bulkheaded  at  a  point  at  least 
twenty-five  feet  below  the  collar  of  the  shaft,  and  below  this  bulkheact  a  drift  shrfll 
be  run  to  the  surface,  if  location  of  drift  is  upon  side  hill,  or  wall  without  the  build- 
ing and'upraised  to  the  surface,  if  upon  a  level.  Said  ladderway  and  landings  shall 
be  kept  at  all  times  in  good  repiBr  and  afford  easy  mode  of  escape  in  event  of  fire. 

Fifteenth — That  hereafter  all  tunnels  or  adit  levels  at  safe  distance  from  mouth  of 
same  shall  connect  with  the  surface,  and  be  provided  with  safe  and  suitable  ladders, 
and  thus  afford  a  means  of  exit  in  case  of  nre  destroying  buildings  over  mouth  oi 
tunnel  or  adit  level.     . 

Sixteenth — ^That  employees  engaged  in  sinking  shaft  to  [or]  incline  shaM  at  all 
times  be  provided  with  chain  or  other  kind  of  ladder  so  arranged  as  to  insure  safe 
means  of  exit. 

Seventeenth — ^That  all  shaft  collars  hereafter  constructed,  shall  be  covered  and  so 
arranged  that  persons  or  foreign  objects  can  not  fall  into  the  shaft.  Where  a  mining 
cage  is  used  a  bonnet  which  raises  with  the  cage  and  falls  back  into  place  when  the 
cage  decends  [descends]  shall  be  used.  This  bonnet  or  shaft  cover  need  not  be  tight 
beyond  what  would  exclude  anything  from  falling  into  the  shaft  that  would  endan- 
ger life,  and  the  cage  shall  also  be  equipped  with  safety  clutehes  and  a  steel  hood,  or 
bonnet,  oval  in  shape,  if  solid,  and  if  aivided  in  the  middle  and  hinged  at  the  sides, 
the  angles  of  the  sides  when  closed  shall  not  be  less  than  forty-five  degrees,  nor  the 
steel  less  than  three -sixteenths  [3-16]  of  an  inch  thick. 

When  wooden  doors  are  used,  the  shaft  must  be  housed  in  and  covered  and  said 
doors  so  constructed  as  to  stand  at  an  angle  of  not  less  than  forty-five  degrees  pitch, 
when  closed,  hinged  at  the  lower  sides,  and  opening  upward,  or  outward^  ana  said 
dqprs  shall  not  be  less  than  four  inches  in  thickness. 

Eighteenth — ^That  all  stations  or  levels  shall,  when  practicable,  have  a  passage- 
way around  the  working  shaft,  so  that  crossing  over  the  working  compartment  can 
be  avoided.    At  all  shaft  stations  a  guard  rail  or  rails  shall  be  provided  and  kept  in 

glace  across  the  shaft,  in  front  of  the  level,  so  arranged  that  it  will  prevent  persons 
■om  walking,  falling  or  pushing  a  truck,  car  or  other  conveyance  into  the  shaft 
All  winzes  and  mill  holes  extending  from  one  level  to  another  shall  be  covered  or 
surrounded  with  guard-rails,  to  prevent  persons  from  Stepping  or  falling  into  the 
same. 

Nineteenth — That  where  any  shaft  is  sunk  on  a  vein,  ore  shoot  or  body,  a  pillar 
of  ground  shall  be  left  standing  on  each  side  of  the  shaft  of  sufiScient  dimensions 
to  protect  and  secure  the  same,  and  in  no  case  shall  stoping  be  permitted  up  to  or 
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within  such  cloee  proximity  to  the  shaft  as  to  render  the  same  insecure,  until  such 
time  as  the  mine  is  to  be  abandoned  and  said  pillar  withdrawn. 

Twentieth — ^That  all  abandoned  mine  shafts,  pits  or  other  excavations  endangering 
the  life  of  man  or  beast  shall  be  securely  covered  or  fenced. 

Twenty-first — ^That  any  person  or  persons  removing  or  destroying  any  covering  or 
fencing  placed  around  or  over  any  shaft,  pit  or  other  excavation,  as  hereinbefore  pro- 
vided, shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  under  this  act,  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  shall  be  fined  in  a  sum  of  not  less 
than  fifty  dollars  ($50)  or  more  than  three  hundred  dollars  ($300)  or  imprisonment 
in  the  county  jail  for  six  (6)  months  or  by  both  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Twenty-second — That  any  person  or  persons  operating  any  metalliferous  mine  or 
mill  and  employing  five  or  more  men,  snail  report  the  same  to  the  bureau  of  mines 
iind  state  when  work  is  commenced  and  when  stopped,  and  mines  working  continu- 
ously shall  report  on  or  before  December  1,  of  each  year,  together  with  the  names 
of  the  owners  and  managers  or  lessee  in  charge  of  said  work,  together  with  the  post- 
ofiQce  address,  the  name  of  the  claim  or  claims  to  be  operated,  the  name  of  the 
^county  and  mining  district,  together  with  the  number  of  men  employed,  directly  or 
indirectly,  the  same  being  classified  into  miners,  trammers,  timbermen,  ore  assorters, 
mill  men,  teamsters,  etc.  The  necessary  blanks  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  be  furnished  upon  application  by  the  commissioner  of  mines. 

Twentv-third — That  any  owner,  lessee,  manager,  superintendent  or  foreman  in 
charge  01  any  mettaliferous  [metalliferous]  mine  who  shall  willfully  misrepresent  or 
withhold  facta  or  information  from  any  inspector  or  other  officer  of  this  bureau 
regarding  the  mine,  such  as  length  of  time  timbers  have  been  in  place,  or  making 
any  misrepresentation  tending  to  show  safety  when  the  reverse  is  true,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  in  any  court  of  com- 
petent lurisdiction,  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars,  nor 
more  than  three  hundred  dollars. 

Twenty-fourth — That  strangers  or  visitors  shall  not  be  allowed  underground  in  any 
mine,  unless  accompanied  by  some  owner,  official  or  employee  deputized  "to  accom- 
pany same. 

Twenty-fifth — Notice  of  the  maximum  number  of  men  permitted  to  ride  upon  or 
in  the  cage,  skip  or  bucket,  at  one  time,  shall  be  posted  at  the  collar  of  the  shaft  and 
at  each  level.  All  men  or  employees  riding  upon  or  in  an  overloaded  cage,  skip  or 
bucket,  as  provided  in  notice  so  posted,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon 
conviction  in  a  competent  court,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  five  dollars,  nor  more 
than  fifty  dollars  for  each  and  every  offense. 

Twenty-sixth — The  commissioner  of  mines  or  inspectors  under  this  act  shall  have 
power  to  make  such  examination  and  inquiry  as  is  deemed  necessary  to  ascertain 
whether  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  complied  with;  to  examine  into  and  make 
inquiry  respecting  the  condition  of  any  mine,  mill  or  part  thereof,  and  all  matters  or 
things  connected  with  or  relating  to  the  safety  of  the  persons  employed  in  or  about 
the  same;  to  examine  into  and  make  inquiry  respecting  the  condition  of  the  machinery 
or  mechanical  device,  and  if  deemed  necessary,  have  same  tested ;  to  appear  at  all 
coroner's  inquests  held,  respecting  accidents,  and  if  deemed  necessary,  call,  examine 
and  cross-examine  witnesses;  to  exercise  such  other  powers  as  are  necessary  for  car- 
rying tbisract  into  effect. 

Twenty-seventh— Any  person,  owner,  acrent,  manager  or  lessee  operating  a  metal- 
liferous mine  or  mill  in  this  State,  who  fails  to  comply  with  the  provisions  herein  set 
forth,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  against  this  act,  and,  when  not  other- 
wise provided,  shall  be  liable  to  the  penalty  prescribed  in  section  13  of  this  act,  or  to 
a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars  ($25) ,  nor  more  than  three  hundred  dol- 
lars ($300) ,  for  each  and  every  provision  not  complied  with,  or  both,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  court. 

8ec.  21.  The  secretary  of  state  shall  provide  the  bureau  of  mines  with  a  seal,  the 
same  to  be  marked  **The  Bureau  of  Mines  of  the  State  of  Colorado,"  and  bear  the 
coat  of  arms  of  the  State.  The  commissioner  of  mines  is  hereby  empowered  to  afiBx 
seal  to  all  certified  copies  of  sections  of  record  and  shall  charge  the  l^al  rate  allowed 
for  each  service.  Any  and  all  moneys  thus  collected  shall  be  transferred  to  the  proper 
officer  and  by  him  credited  to  the  bureau  of  mines  fund. 

Sec.  22.  All  justices  of  the  peace  and  county  courts  in  their  respective  counties, 
shall  have  original  jurisdiction  in  prosecution  for  the  violation  of  sections  nine  (9), 
ten  (10),  thirteen  (13),  nineteen  (19)  and  twenty  (20),  of  this  act,  with  the  right  to 
appeal  from  judmient  of  justices  of  the  peace  to  county  courts  in  their  respective 
counties,  under  the  same  conditions  as  in  civil  cases;  and  in  all  trials  before  Justices 
of  the  peace  and  in  county  courts  the  defendant  shall  be  entitled  to  a  trial  by  mry  as 
in  other  misdemeanor  cases.    District  courts  in  their  respective  districts  sliail  liave 
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original  jurisdiction  upon  information  or  indictment  in  all  prosecutions  for  vioIatioRS 
of  this  act. 

Sbc.  23.  Sections  eight  (8),  sixteen  (16)  and  seventeen  (17)  of  said  act  be  and  the 
same  [are]  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  24.  Section  20  of  said  act  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  made  section  24  of  this 
act. 

Sec.  25.  An  act  dividing  the  State  into  metalliferous  mining  districts  and  appoint- 
ing an  inspector  of  mines^  approved  April  1,  1889,  and  all  other  acts  inconsistent 
herewith  are  hereby  repealea. 

Sec.  26.  Section  21  of  said  act  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  made  section  26  of  this 
act. 

Approved  April  10,  1899. 

Chaptbr  124. — Protection  of  wages  of  laborers^  etc,,  on  public  fvorhs. 

Section  1.  Hereafter  it  sliall  be  the  duty  of  councils  of  cities,  trustees  of  incorpo- 
rated towns,  boards  of  commissioners  of  counties,  and  boards  of  directors  of  school 
districts  within  the  limits  of  municipal  corporations,  which  have  contracted  for 
the  construction  of  public  works,  to  with  hold  [withhold]  payment  of  mone3rs  due 
the  contractor  for  the  construction  of  such  public  works,  to  satisfy  the  claims  of 
laborers,  subcontractors  and  others  performing  labor  or  furnishing  materials  upon  or 
for  such  public  works,  in  the  manner  hereiuaiter  prescribed. 

Sec.  2.  Before  anv  pavment  shall  be  made  to  the  contractor  as  may  be  provided 
for  in  the  contract  for  the  construction  of  such  public  works,  the  contractor  shall 
present  to  the  council  of  cities^  trustees  of  towns,  boards  of  commissioners  of  counties 
and  directors  of  school  districts,  a  statement  in  writing  showing  the  amounts  owing 
by  him  for  labor  performed  or  materials  furnished,  and  the  names  of  the  persons  to 
whom  such  sums  are  due,  and  in  case  such  contractor  shall  have  sublet  a  part  of 
such  works,  the  statement  shall  show  the  sum  owing  the  subcontractor,  and  shall  be 
accpmpanied  by  a  statement  from  the  subconti-actor  showing  names  of  persons 
performing  labor  or  furnishing  materials  at  the  instance  of  such  subcontractor,  and 
amounts  due  such  persons  respectively;  such  statement  shall  be  verified  under  oath 
by  the  contractor  or  subcontractor  that  the  same  correctly  states  the  sums  owing  for 
labor  and  materials,  with  names  of  persons  to  whom  such  sums  are  owing. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  clerks  of  cities  and  towns  and  of  boards  of  county  commis- 
sioners and  the  secretarjr  of  school  districts,  to  cause  to  be  published  in  some  news- 
paper of  general  circulation  in  the  county,  a  notice  in  substance,  that  at  a  designated 
meeting  of  the  council,  trustees,  board  ol  commissioners  or  directors  of  school  dis- 
tricts as  the  case  may  oe,  to  be  held  not  less  than  10  days  from  the  date  of  the  first 
publication  of  such  notice,  payment  will  be  inade  the  contractor  and  that  claimants 
to  whom  sums  are  owing  for  labor  or  materials,  may  file  with  the  clerk  of  cities, 
towns,  and  board  of  commis^oners  or  secretary  of  school  districts,  on  or  before  the 
day  of  such  meeting. 

Sec.  3.  Any  person,  to  whom  a  contractor  or  subcontractor  may  be  indebted,  may 
file  with  the  clerk  of  such  city,  town,  or  boards  of  county  commissioners  or  secretary 
of  the  school  dbtrict,  his  claim,  or  before  time  designated  in  notice,  duly  verified 
upon  oath  as  correct,  in  which  shall  be  stated  the  amount  claimed  as  owing,  the  name 
of  the  contractor  or  subcontractor  by  whom  he  was  employed,  or  at  whose  instance 
he  furnished  material.  If  such  claims  tally  with  statement  of  contractor  or  subcon- 
tractor as  to  amount  due,  name  of  claunant,  the  amount  claimed  shall  be  paid  directly 
to  claimant,  and  shall  be  deducted  out  of  sum  to  be  paid  contractor  or  subcon- 
tractor, as  case  may  be;  Provided^  Where  the  amounts  due  contractor  or  subcontractor 
are  insufficient  to  pay  the  claims  filed,  the  sum  to  be  paid  contractor  or  subcontractor 
shall  be  pro  rated  among  the  respective  claimants  against  such  fund  in  proportion  to 
amount  of  claims.  In  case  claim  filed  shall  not  be  admitted,  or  tally  with  statements 
filed  by  contractor  or  subcontractor  as  aforesaid,  such  claimant  shall  within  30  days 
bring  suit  in  some  court  of  competent  iurisdicUon  to  recover  judgment  against  the 
contractor  or  subcontractor  by  whom  he  was  emploj^ed,  or  for  whom  he  furnished 
'materials,  and  upon  filing  a  transcript,  showing  final  judgment  has  been  recovered, 
together  with  a  certificate  of  clerk  of  court,  that  the  same  has  not  been  appealed  from, 
shall  be  entitled  to  be  paid  the  same  as  ii  claim  had  been  admitted  as  aforesaid.  Two 
or  more  claimanta  against  the  same  person  may  join  in  suit,  and  recover  one  several 
judgment  upon  which  execution  may  issue  as  in  other  cases. 

Sec.  4.  This  act  shall  not  be  construed  to  prevent  payments  being  made  to  a  con- 
tractor during  the  progressof  the  work,  but  no  payment  shall  be  made  unless  receipts 
are  produced  from  ail  subcontractors  including  laboring  men  and  material  men,  up 
to  the  date  of  any  such  ^myment,  nor  shall  it  apply  to  contracts,  whei-e  the  contntt 
price  is  less  than  $200.* 

Approved  April  10, 1899.  ^.^^^^^^  b, V^OOg IC 
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Chaptbr  154. — Trade-marks  of  trade  unionSy  etc, 

Sbction  1.  Whenever  any  person,  or  any  association  or  anion  ot  workingmen,  has 
heretofore  adopted  or  used,  or  shall  hereafter  adopt  or  use,  any  label,  trade-mark, 
term,  design,  aevice  or  form  of  advertisement  for  the  purpose  of  designating,  mak- 
ing known,  or  distinguishing  any  goods,  wares,  merchandise  or  other  product  of 
labor,  as  having  been  made,  manufactured,  produced,  prepared,  packed  or  put  on 
sale  by  such  person  or  association  or  union  of  workingmen  or  by  a  member  or  mem- 
bers of  such  association  or  union,  it  shall  be  unlawhil  to  counterfeit  or  imitate  such 
bibel,  trade-mark,  term,  design,  device  or  form  of  advertisement,  or  to  use,  sell,  offer 
for  sale  or  in  any  way  utter  or  circulate  any  counterfeit  or  imitation  of  any  such  label, 
trade-mark,  term,  design,  device  or  form  of  advertisement. 

8bc.  2.  Whoever  counterfeits  or  imitates  any  such  labels,  trade-mark,  term,  de8ig[n, 
device  or  form  of  advertisement;  or  sells,  offers  for  sale  or  in  any  way  utters  or  cir- 
culates anv  counterfeit  or  imitation  of  any  such  label,  trade-mark,  term,  design, 
device  or  form  of  advertisement;  or  keeps  or  has  in  his  possession  with  intent  that 
the  same  shall  be  sold  or  disposed  of,  any  goods,  wares,  merchandise  or  other  prod- 
uct of  labor  to  which  or  on  which  anv  such  counterfeit  or  imitation  is  printed, 
painted,  stamped,  or  impressed;  or  knowingly  sells  or  disposes  of  any  goods, 
wares,  merchandise  or  otner  product  of  labor  containeil  in  any  box,  case,  can  or 
package,  to  whiclw>r  on  which  any  such  counterfeit  or  imitation  is  attached,  affixed, 
printcKl,  painted,  8tanipe<l  or  impressed;  or  keeps  or  has  in  his  possession  with  intent 
that  the  same  shall  be  sold  or  disposed  of,  anv  goods,  wares,  merchandise  or  other 
]»t>ducts  of  labor  in  any  box,  case,  can  or  package  to  which  or  on  which  any  such 
GOiinterfeit  or  imitation  is  attached,  affixed,  printed,. painted,  stamped  or  impressed 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  five  nundred  dollars  ($500) ,  or  by 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  three  months  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

BBC.  3.  Every  such  person,  association  or  union  that  has  heretofore  adopted  or 
used,  or  shall  hereafter  adopt  or  use,  a  label,  trade-mark,  term,  design,  devise,  [device] 
or  form  of  advertisement  as  provided  in  section  1  of  this  act,  may  file  the  same  for 
record  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state  by  leaving  two  copies,  counterparts  or 
^-similies  thereof  with  said  secretary,  and  by  filing  there^-ith  a  sworn  application 
specifying  the  name  or  names  of  the  person,  association  or  union  on  whose  behalf 
BQch  label,  trade-mark,  term,  design,  ae\ice  or  form  of  advertisement  shall  be  filed; 
the  class  of  merchandise  and  description  of  the  goods  to  which  it  has  been  or  is 
intended  to  be  appropriated  stating  that  the  party  so  filing  or  on  whose  behalf  such 
label,  trade-mark,  term,  design,  device  or  form  of  advertisement  shall  be  filed,  has 
the  right  to  the  use  of  the  same;  that  no  other  person,  firm,  association,  union  or 
corporation  has  the  right  of  such  use,  either  in  the  identical  form  or  in  any  such 
near  resemblance  thereto  as  may  be  calculated  to  deceive  and  that  the  fac-simile  or 
counterparts  filed  therewith  are  true  and  correct.  There  shall  be  paid  for  such  filing 
and  recording  a  fee  of  one  dollar.  Said  secretary  shall  deliver  to  such  person,  asso- 
ciation or  umon  so  filing  or  causing  to  be  filed  any  such  label,  trade-mark,  term, 
design,  device  or  form  of  advertisement,  so  many  duly  attested  certificates  of  the 
recording  of  the  same  as  such  person,  association  or  union  may  apply  for,  for  each 
of  which  certificates  said  secretary  shall  receive  a  fee  of  one  dollar.  Any  such  certifi- 
cate of  record  shall  in  all  suits  and  prosecutions  under  this  act  be  sufficient  proof  of 
the  adoption  of  such  label,  trade-mark,  term,  design,  device  or  form  of  advertipenient, 
8aid  secretary  of  state  shall  not  record  for  any  person,  union  or  as8o(!iation  and  [any] 
label,  trade-uuu^£,  term,  design,  device  or  form  of  advertisenient  that  would  prob- 
ably be  mistaken  for  any  label,  trade-mark,  term,  design,  device  or  form  of  adver- 
tisement theretofore  filed  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  other  person,  union  or  association. 
But  the  said  secretary  shall  file  and  record  under  this  act  any  label,  trade-mark,  term, 
design,  device,  or  form  of  advertisement,  which  may  have  been  previously  filed  by 
any  person,  or  any  association  or  union  of  workingmen,  provided  the  person,  asso- 
ciation or  union  seeking  to  file  and  record  under  this  act  is  tbe  same  person, 
association  or  union  that  previously  filed  or  recorded  the  same  label,  trade-mark, 
term,  design,  device  or  form  of  advertisement. 

Sec.  4.  Any  person  who  shall  for  himself  or  on  behalf  of  any  other  person,  aa^ocia- 
tion  of  [or]  imion  procure  the  filing  of  any  label,  trade-mark,  term,  desi^,  or  form 
of  advertisement  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  by  making  any  false  or  fraudulent  representations,  or  declarations,  verbally  on 
[or]  in  writing,  or  by  any  fraudulent  means,  shall  be  liable  to  pay  any  damages  sus- 
tained in  consequence  of  any  such  filing,  to  be  recovered  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
party  injured  thereby  in  any  court  having  jurisdiction  and  shall  l>e  punished  hy  a 
fine  not  exceeding  five  bundreil  dollars  ($500)  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding 
three  months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Sec.  5.  Every  such  person,  association  or  union  adopting  or  using  a  label,  trade- 
fliark,  tenn,  design,  device  or  form  of  advertisement  as  aii^r^i<|jj^j^ai|<jceed  by 
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soit  for  damages  to  enjoin  the  manufacture,  use,  disi)lay  or  sale  of  any  counterfetts 
or  imitations  thereof  and  all  courts  of  competent  juriscliction  shall  grant  injunction 
to  restrain  such  manufacture,  use,  display  or  sale  and  award  the  complainant  in  any 
such  suit  damages  resulting  from  such  manufacture,  use,  sale  or  display  as  may  be  by 
the  said  court  deemed  just  and  reasonable,  and  shall  require  the  defendant  to  pay  to 
such  person,  association  or  union  all  profits  derived  from  such  wrongful  manufacture, 
use,  oisplay  or  sale;  and  such  court  shall  ab^  order  that  all  such  counterfeits  or  imi- 
tations m  the  possession  or  under  the  control  of  any  defendant  in  such  cause  be 
delivered  to  an  officer  of  the  court,  or  to  the  complainant  to  be  destroyed. 

Sec.  6.  Every  person  who  shall  use  or  display  tne  genuine  label,  trade-niark,  term, 
design,  device  or  form  of  advertisement  of  any  such  person,  association  or  union  in 
any  manner,  not  being  authorized  so  to  do  by  such  person,  union  or  association,  shall* 
be  deemed  cuilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  three  months  or  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  five  hundred  dollars  ($500). 

In  all  cases  where  such  association  or  union  is  not  incorporated,  suits  under  this 
act  may  be  commenced  and  prosecuted  by  an  officer  or  member  of  such  association 
or  union  on  behalf  of  and  for  the  use  of  such  association  or  union. 

Sec.  7.  Any  person  or  persons  who  shall  in  any  way  use  the  name  or  seal  of  any 
such  person,  association  or  union  or  officer  thereof  in  and  about  the  sale  of  goods  or 
otherwise,  not  being  authorized  to  so  use  the  same,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  shall  be  punishable  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  three  months,  or  by  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  five  hundred  dollars  ($500) . 

Sec.  8.  In  case  the  plaintiff  is  successful  in  maintaining  his  action  either  for  damages 
or  for  permanent  relief  by  injunction,  or  for  nomuial  damages  only,  he  shall  be  entitled 
to  recover  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee  to  be  taxed  by  the  court  as  a  part  of  the  costs, 
and  mei^ged  in  the  judgment 

Sec.  9.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith  are  hereby  repealed: 
Provided,  That  this  act  shall  not  be  construed  as  impairing  any  rights  heretofore 
accrued,  nor  as  affecting  the  remedies  therefor  heretofore  existing. 

Approved  April  10,  1899. 

Chapter  155. — Payment  of  wages — Truck  system. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  company  or  corporation,  or  the 
agent  or  the  business  manager  of  any  such  person,  company  or  cor^ration,  doing 
business  in  this  State,  to  use  or  employ,  as  a  system,  directly  or  indirectly,  the 
"truck  system "  in  the  payment,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  the  wages  of  any  employee 
or  employees  of  any  such  person,  company  or  corporation. 

Sec.  2.  The  words  "truck  system'*  as  used  in  the  preceding  section  are  defined 
to  be:  (1)  Any  agreement,  method,  means  or  understanding  used  or  employed  by 
an  employer,  directly  or  indirectly^to  require  his  employee  to  waive  the  payment  of 
his  wages  in  lawful  money  of  the  United  States,  and  to  take  the  same,  or  any  part 
thereoi,  in  goods,  wares  or  merchandise,  belonging  to  the  employer  or  any  other 
person  or  corporation.  (2)  Any  condition  in  the  contract  of  employment  tletween 
employer  ana  employee,  direct  or  indirect  or  any  understanding  whatsoever,  express 
or  implied,  that  the  wa^es  of  the  employee,  or  any  part  thereof,  shall  be  spent  in 
any  particular  place  or  in  any  particular  manner.  (3)  Any  reouirement  or  under- 
stmiaing  whatsoever  by  the  employer  with  the  employee  that  aoes  not  permit  the 
employee  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life  where  and  of  whom  he  likes  without 
interference,  coercion,  let  or  hindrance.  (4)  To  charge  the  employee  interest,  dis- 
count or  other  thing  whatsoever  for  money  advanced  on  his  wages,  earned  or  to  be 
earned,  where  the  pay  days  of  the  employer  are  at  unreasonable  intervals  of  time. 
(5)  Any  and  all  arrangements,  means,  or  methods,  by  which  any  person,  company 
or  corporation,  shall  issue  any  truck  order,  scrip,  or  other  writing  whatsoever,  by 
means  whereof  the  maker  thereof  may  charge  tne  amount  thereof  to  the  employer 
of  laboring  men  so  receiving  such  truck  order,  scrip  or  other  writing,  with  the  unaer- 
standing  tnat  such  employer  shall  charge  the  same  to  his  employee  and  deduct  the 
same  from  his  wages. 

Sec.  3.  Any  truck  order,  scrip  or  other  writing  whatsoever,  made,  issued,  or  used 
in  aid  of  or  in  furtherance  of,  or  as  a  part  of,  the  **  truck  system  "  as  defined  in  this 
act,  evidencing  any  debt  or  obligation  from  any  person,  company  or  corporation  for 
wages  due  or  to  become  due  to  any  employee  or  employees  of  any  person,  company 
or  corporation,  issued  under  a  system  whei-eby  it  is  the  intent  and  purpose  to  settle 
such  debt  or  debts  by  any  means  or  device  other  than  in  lawful  money,  shall  be 
utterly  void  in  the  hands  of  any  person,  company  or  corporation  with  jbiowledge 
that  the  same  had  been  issued  in  pursuance  of  such  system,  and  it  shall  be  unlawful 
to  have,  hold  or  circulate  the  same  with  such  knowledge. 

&MC.  4.  Any  person  who  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be 
A  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  punished  by  a  fine 
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of  not  lees  than  one  hundred  dollars  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  and  by 
imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  of  not  less  than  thirty  days,  nor  more  than  six  months. 

Sec.  6.  The  violation  of  the  provisions  of  any  section  of  this  act  by  any  corpora- 
tion oi^nized  and  existing  uuaer  the  laws  of  this  State  shall  be  deemed  sufficient 
cause  lOT  the  forfeiture  of  the  charter  of  any  such  corporation,  and  the  attorney- 
seneral  of  the  State  shall  immediately  commence  proceeaings  in  the  proper  court  m 
file  name  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  against  any  such  corporation  for  the 
forfeiture  of  its  charter. 

Sbc.  6.  Any  foreign  corporation  doing  business  in  this  State  tha^  shall  violate  the 
provisions  of  any  section  of  this  act  shall  forfeit  its  right  to  do  business  in  this  State, 
and  the  attomey-^neral  of  the  State  shall,  upon  such  violation  coming  to  his  knowl- 
edge, by  information  or  otherwise,  institute  proceedings  in  the  proper  court  for  the 
forfeiture  of  the  right  of  any  such  corporation  to  do  business  in  this  state. 

Sbc.  7.  That  if  the  attorney-general  of  the  State  should  fail,  neglect  or  refuse  to 
commence  such  actions  as  are  provided  for  in  sections  5  and  6  of  this  act,  after 
demand  being  made  upon  the  attorney-general  to  institute  such  proceedings  by  any 
responsible  person,  then  any  citizen  of  thia  State  shall  have  the  nght  to  institute  and 
maintain  such  proceedings,  upon  giving  bond  for  costs  of  suit. 

Swx  8.  The  district  attorney  of  any  county  shall  prosecute  for  any  violation  of  this 
act  in  the  same  manner  as  he  may  be  required  by  law  to  prosecute  for  the  violation 
of  other  criminal  acts,  except  as  provided  in  sections  5  and  6  of  this  act. 

Sbc.  9.  That  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  be  construed  to  prevent  ditch, 
canal  and  reservoir  companies  from  contracting  or  issuing  orders  or  warrants  payable 
at  future  dates  in  lawful  money  of  the  United  States,  for  labor  performed  or  services 
rendered  for  it  or  to  contract  for  and  pay  for  the  same  in  the  capital  stock  of  such 
companies,  or  water  rights  or  privileges  for  water  connected  with  the  same. 

Sec.  10.  That  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  with  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sbc.  11.  Wnereas,  in  the  opinion  of  the  General  Assembly  an  emergency  exists; 
therefore,  this  act  shall  be  in  force  and  take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Approved  MarchSl,  1899. 

00NNE0TICT7T. 

ACTS  OF  1899. 
Chapter  41. — Employment  of  children. 

Section  1.  Any  person  who  shall  employ  any  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age 
during  the  hours  while  the  school  which  such  a  child  should  attend  is  in  session,  and 
any  person  who  shall  authorize  or  permit  on  premises  under  his  control  any  such 
child  to  be  so  employed,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  twenty  dollars  for  every  week 
in  which  such  child  is  so  employed. 

Sbc.  2.  Section  2105  of  the  General  Statutes  is  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  April  6,  1899. 

Chapter  63. — Sunday  labor — Electric  railways. 

Section  1.  No  law  of  this  State  affecting  travel,  business,  or  labor  on  Sunday,  or 
the  operation  on  Sunday  of  any  railroad  or  railway,  shall  apply  to  any  railroad  com- 
pany or  street  railway  company  so  as  to  prohibit  or  limit  the  operation,  on  Sunday, 
of  electric  cars. 

Sbc.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  from  its  passage. 

Approved  April  19,  1899. 

Chapter  119. — Factories  and  workshops, 

SBcnoN  1.  Section  2265  of  the  General  Statutes  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: All  factories  and  buildings  where  machinery  shall  be  used  shall  be  well  lighted, 
ventilated,  and  kept  as  clean  as  the  nature  of  the  business  will  permit  The  belting, 
shafting,  searing,  machinery,  and  drums  of  all  factories  and  buildings  where  machin- 
ery shall  be  used,  when  so  placed  asj  in  the  opinion  of  the  inspector,  to  be  dangerous 
to  the  persons  employed  therein  while  engaged  in  their  ordinary  duties,  shall,  as  far 
as  practicable,  be  securely  guarded.  No  machinery  other  than  steam  engines  in  a 
factory  shall  be  cleaned  while  running,  after  notice  forbidding  the  same  is  given  by 
the  inspector  to  the  owners  or  operators  of  the  factory. 

Sbc.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  from  its  passage. 

Approved  May  17,  1899. 
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Chaptrr  135. — Conditional  Bales, 

Section  1.  Every  pereon  who  shall,  with  intent  to  place  personal  property  sold  on 
condition  that  the  fitfe  shall  remain  in  the  vendor  after  delivery  beyona  thie  control 
of  the  vendor,  remove,  conceal,  or  aid  or  abet  the  removal  or  concealment  of  any  such 
propertv,  and  any  vendee  of  such  property  w^ho  assents  to  such  removal  or  conceal- 
ment, shall  be  fined  not  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than 
six  months. 

Sec.  2.  Every  vendee  of  such  conditional  sale  who  shall  sell  or  convev  the  same, 
or  any  part  thereof,  without  the  consent  of  the  vendor,  and  without  informing  the 
person  to  whom  he  sells  or  conveys,  that  the  same  is  subject  to  such  conditional  sale, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than 
six  mouths. 

Approved  May  31,  1899. 

Chapter  170. — Protection  of  employees  as  members  oj  labor  organizations. 

Section  1.  No  person  or  persons,  firm  op  corporation,  either  directly  or  by  an 
agent,  shall  coerce  or  compel,  or  attempt  to  coerce  or  compel,  any  laborer,  mechanic, 
or  other  employee  in  the  employ  of  such  person  or  persons,  fiiia  or  corporation,  to 
enter  into  an  agreement,  either  verbal  or  written,  mat,  as  a  condition  of  retaining 
his  position  as  such  employee,  he  will  not  join  any  labor  or^nization. 

Sfic.  2.  Every  person  or  the  agent  of  any  firm  or  corporation  who  shall  violate  the 
provisions  of  tnis  act  i^mll  be  fined  not  more  than  two  hundred  dollars,  or  impris- 
oned not  more  than  six  months. 

Bec.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  from  its  passage. 

Approved  June  9, 1899. 

Chapter  197. — Bureau  of  labor  statistics. 

Section  1.  Section  3706  of  the  General  Statutes  is  hereby  amended  so  that  the 
paragraph  in  said  section  relating  to  the  salary  of  the  commis»oner  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  shall  read  as  follows:  The  commissioner  of  the  bureau  of  labor  sta- 
tistics, two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  and  the  necessary  postage,  stationery,  and 
office  expenses  of  said  bureau,  and  the  traveling  expenses  of  the  commissioner  and 
his  assistants,  incurred  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  his  ofiice,  shall  be  audited 
by  the  comptroller  and  paid  in  the  same  manner  as  the  expenses  of  other  depart- 
ments of  the  State  government 

Sec.  2.  Chapter  177  of  the  public  acts  of  1889  is  hereby  repealed. 

Sbc.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  July  1,  1899. 

Approved  June  15,  1899. 

Chapter  199. — Inspectionf  etc.,  of  factories. 

Section  1.  The  inspector  of  factories  shall,  as  often  as  practicable,  carefully  examine 
all  buildings,  apartments,  rooms,  and  places  in  any  tenement  or  dwelling  house  used 
for  residential  purposes  and  used  in  whole  or  in  part  other  than  by  the  immediate 
members  of  the  family  therein,  for  the  manufocture  of  coats,  vests,  trousers,  knee  pants, 
overalls,  cloaks,  skirts,  shirts,  ladies'  waists,  artificial  flowers,  purses,  cigars,  cigar- 
ettes, or  any  articles  of  wearing  apparel  intended  for  sale. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  persons  engajged  in  the  manufacture  of  such  goods 
in  such  premises  within  thirty  days  after  banning  such  manufacture,  and,  in  cases 
where  persons  are  now  engagea  in  such  manufacture  in  such  premises,  within  thirty 
days  after  tlie  taking  effect  of  this  act,  to  notify  said  inspector  of  the  location  of  said 
workroom  or  workjw>ms,  the  nature  of  the  work  there  carried  on,  and  the  number 
of  persons  therein  employed. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  person  operating  said  workroom  or  workrooms 
to  keep  the  same  at  all  times  in  a  thoroughly  clean  and  sanitary  condition  and  to 
have  the  same  properly  lighted  and  ventilated  and  fit  for  the  occupancy  of  the  per- 
sons engaged  in  work  therein. 

Sec.  4.  The  inspector  or  any  of  his  deputies  shall  notify  the  owner  or  owners  of 
such  premises,  and  the  person  using  the  same  for  the  purposes  set  forth  in  section  1 
of  this  act,  in  the  manner  provided  in  section  2270  of  the  General  Statutes,  to  provide 
or  cause  to  be  provided  ample  means  for  lighting  or  ventilating  such  workroom  or 
workrooms,  and  to  put  the  same  in  a  thoroughfjr  clean,  sanitary,  and  fit  condition 
for  occupancy  for  said  work;  and,  if  said  notification  be  not  complied  with  in  thirty 
days  after  the  service  of  such  notice,  said  inspector  or  any  of  his  deputies  shall  cause 
complaint  to  be  made  to  any  grand  juror  or  prosecuting  officer  of  tne  city,  borough, 
or  town  in  which  such  workroom  or  workrooms  are  located,  to  the  end  that  violators 
of  the  provisions  of  this  act  may  be  prosecuted. 

Sec.  5.  Any  person,  firm,  or  cori)oration  owning,  using,  or  occupying  anv  work- 
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room  or  workrooms  used  for  the  purposes  specified  in  section  1  of  this  act  shall,  for 
any  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  be  fined  not  more  than  five  hundr^ 
dollars. 

Sec.  6.  The  expense  incurred  by  the  inspector  of  factories  or  any  of  his  deputies, 
while  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  under  this  act,  shall,  together  with  the 
services  of  the  deputies  under  this  act,  be  paid  by  the  comptroller,  on  approval  of 
the  inspector  of  factories. 

Six?.  7.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  July,  1899. 

Approved  June  20,  1899. 

DELAWARE. 

ACTS  OF  1899. 

Chapter  215. — Publishing  report  of  the  factory  inspector. 

Section  1.  Chapter  452  of  volume  20,  laws  of  Delaware  *  *  ♦  is  hereby 
unended  by  adding  to  said  act  the  following  section  as  section  10  of  said  act,  viz: 

Section  10.  That  tae  chief  justice  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  have 
published,  under  the  direction  of  said  inspector,  in  pamphlet  form  any  report  made 
to  him  by  said  inspector,  required  by  law  to  be  made  by  said  inspector. 

The  levy  court  commissioners  of  New  Castle  County  are  hereby  required  to  pay 
costs  of  printing  and  publishing  any  and  every  such  report  upon  tne  i)re8entation  to 
them  of  the  bills  therefor  indorsed  with  the  approval  of  the  chief  justice.  The  pro- 
visions of  this  act  shall  apply  to  the  report  made  by  said  inspector  to  the  cnief 
joBtice  in  the  year  A.  D.  1898. 

Approved  February  23,  A.  D.  1899. 

Chapter  264. — Sunday  labor — Barbers. 

Section  1.  Any  person  who  carries  on  or  engages  in  the  business  of  shavine,  hair 
catting  or  other  work  of  a  barber,  or  who  opens  or  allows  to  be  open  his  barber 
^op,  or  place  where  such  business  is  done,  for  the  purpose  of  carrymg  on  his  said 
busmefls  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  commonly  called  Sunday,  shall  be  deemed 
guiltv  oi  a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than 
ten  dollara  nor  more  than  twenty  dollars,  and  on  failure  to  pay  such  fine  and  costs 
shall  be  imprisoned  not  exceeding  ten  days. 

Sbc.  2.  Any  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  county  shall  have  jurisdiction  and  cognizance 
of  the  offenses  mentioned  in  section  1  of  this  act,  except  when  said  offenses  are  com- 
mitted in  the  city  of  Wilmington,  in  which  case  the  munidpai  court  of  said  city  shall 
have  exclusive  jurisdiction. 

Approved  February  23,  A.  D.  1899. 

Chapter  266. — Protection  of  labels  and  seals  of  labor  organizaiionSf  etc. 

Section  1.  Whenever  any  labor  organization,  association  or  society,  having  head- 
quarters in  the  State  of  Delaware,  whether  an  independent  body  or  a  branch  of  a 
national  or  international  body,  shall  adopt  and  use  for  the  protection  of  its  interests 
any  labNel  or  seal,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm,  corporatipn  or  other  labor 
organization  or  society  to  counterfeit  or  imitate  such  label  or  seal  with  intent  to  use 
the  same  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the  pubhc  or  any  person,  society  or  organization. 

Sec.  2.  Every  person,  firm,  corporation,  society,  association  or  organization  who 
shall  use  any  counterfeit  or  imitation  of  such  labels  or  seals  as  described  in  section  1 
of  this  act,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  punished  therefor. 

8bc.  3.  No  person,  firm,  corporation,  organization  or  society  shall  use  or  display  the 
genuine  label  or  seal  of  any  organization  or  society  in  any  manner  not  authorized  by 
law.  ^ 

Sec.  4.  Any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  filing  with  the  secretary  of  state  of  the 
State  of  Delaware,  two  certified  copies  of  the  labels  or  seals  referred  to  above,  shall 
have  them  officially  recorded  for  the  purpose  of  this  act,  and  shall  receive  from  the 
secretary  of  state  a  certificate  to  the  effect  that  such  record  has  been  made;  /VonV/erf, 
That  such  person,  firm  or  corporation  shall  pay  to  the  secretary  of  state  the  sum  of 
ftve  dollars,  one-half  of  which  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  State  and  one-half  as  com- 
pensation lor  the  secretary  of  state.  The  certificate  issued  by  him  shall  be  valid  for 
five  years,  provided  it  is  not  annulled  within  that  time  by  the  General  Assembly. 

Sec.  5.  Any  person,  firm  or  corporation  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  punished  by  a  tine  of 
not  less  than  one  hundred  nor  more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  or  impriponment  not 
lees  than  six  months  nor  more  than  one  year,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  6.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  conflicting  with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  7.  This  act  shall  be  deemed  a  public  act  and  published  as  such. 

Approved  March  8,  A.  D.  1899.  '       digitized  by  VjOOglC 
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[The  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  War,  and  Navy  Departments  have  consented  to 
furnish  statements  of  all  contracts  for  constructions  and  repairs  entered  into  by  them. 
These,  as  received,  will  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the  Bulletin.] 

The  following  contracts  have  been  made  by  the  office  of  the  Super- 
vising Architect  of  the  Treasury: 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — November  11,  1899.  Contract  with  Peoria  Heat- 
ing Co.,  Peoria,  HI.,  for  boiler  plant,  low-pressure  steam  heating  and 
mechanical  ventilating  apparatus,  cold  water  supply  system,  etc.,  for 
post-office,  $63,591.60.  Work  to  be  completed  within  one  hundred 
and  eighty  working  days. 

Dubuque,  Iowa. — December  4,  1899.  Contract  with  Chas.  W. 
Gindele  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  for  addition,  except  heating  apparatus, 
electric  wiring,  and  conduits,  to  custom-house  and  post-office, 
$70,565.95.     Work  to  be  completed  within  one  year. 

Jackson,  Miss. — December  28, 1899.  Conti-act  with  Congress  Con- 
struction Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  for  construction,  except  elevator,  of  exten- 
sion of  the  court-house  and  post-office  building,  including  heating  and 
ventilating  apparatus  and  alterations  in  present  building,  $21,655, 
Work  to  be  completed  within  nine  months. 
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WHOLESALE  PRICES:  1890  TO  1899. (a) 

BY   ROLAND   P.  FALKNER,  PH.  D. 

In  the  following  pages  are  presented  the  results  of  an  inquiry  into  the 
course  of  wholesale  prices  from  January,  1890,  to  July,  1899.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  inquiry  to  continue,  so  far  as  practicable,  the  investiga- 
tion the  results  of  which  were  contained  in  the  Report  on  Wholesale 
Prices, Wages,  and  Transportation,  submitted  by  Mr.  Aldrich,  from  the 
Senate  Conmiittee  on  Finance,  March  3, 1893.  That  report  contained 
a  study  of  wholesale  prices  covering  the  period  from  1840  down  to 
1891.  In  its  analysis  the  year  1860  was  the  starting  point  and  the 
figures  after  that  date  received  fuller  treatment  than  those  which  pre- 
ceded it.  The  distinctive  feature  of  the  investigation  was  the  inclusion 
of  a  large  number  of  articles,  manufactured  products  being  presented 
in  larger  proportions  than  in  any  previous  investigation  of  prices.  The 
series  of  quotations  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  principal  analysis 
numbered  223,  and  these  were  combined  by  various  methods  in  order 
to  show  as  fully  as  possible  the  nature  of  the  changes  which  had  taken 
place  since  the  year  1860. 

It  has  been  thought  desirable  in  many  quarters  to  continue  that 
investigation  down  to  the  present  time.  The  project  was,  however, 
beset  with  perplexities  arising  from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  from 
identical  sources  a  continuation  of  the  price  quotations  for  the  large 
number  of  articles  which  figured  in  that  investigation.  The  rapidly 
changing  conditions  of  business  rendered  the  task  more  difficult  than 
would  appear  to  the  superficial  observer.     It  was  a  distinctive  feature 

a  The  actual  prices  of  the  various  commodities  which  are  shown  in  the  table  at  the 
close  of  this  article,  and  which  are  the  data  on  which  it  is  based,  were  collected 
under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Falkner  by  the  experts  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 
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of  the  Aldrich  investigation  that  the  prices  quoted  were  in  a  great 
majority  of  cases  derived  from  the  records  of  actual  sales  of  the  com- 
modities concerned.  A  continuation  of  the  prices,  such  as  would 
have  permitted  a  comparison  of  more  recent  prices  with  those  of 
1860  as  given  in  the  Aldrich  report,  could  only  be  had  where  the 
article  remained  identical  in  kind  and  quality  and  where  the  same 
sources  of  information  were  accessible.  The  attempt  to  carry  out 
the  new  investigation  on  the  same  lines  as  the  old  one  revealed  the 
fact  that  in  many  cases  the  firms  and  corporations  from  which  the 
original  figures  were  derived  were  no  longer  in  existence.  Newer 
firms  which  had  taken  their  places  were  often  unable  to  identify  the 
figures  quoted  in  the  Aldrich  report  for  the  years  1890  and  1891  from 
material  in  their  possession.  This  implied  that  an  article  of  the  exact 
grade  and  quality  which  had  been  quoted  by  the  former  firms  was  not 
traded  in  by  those  to  whom  subsequent  application  was  made.  In 
many  cases  the  articles  were  no  longer  in  the  market.  Changes,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  manufacture  of  woolens  and  worsted  goods,  had  made 
new  standards  for  certain  classes  of  commodities. 

In  order  to  avoid  giving  the  impression  that  the  present  investiga- 
tion is  in  every  detail  a  continuation  of  the  Aldrich .  report,  it  has 
been  deemed  best  to  give  it  a  slightly  different  form.  ITiis  does  not 
destroy  its  value  as  a  supplement  to  that  investigation,  for,  though  dif- 
fering in  form,  it  remains  in  substance  on  the  same  basis.  The  sub- 
stantial identity  of  the  new  work  with  the  old  is  exhibited  by  the 
following  statement,  which  gives  the  classes  of  articles  included  in  the 
Aldrich  report  and  in  the  present  investigation: 

WHOLESALf   PRICE   QUOTATIONS   INCLUDED   IN   THE   ^tLDRICH   REPORT   AND  IN  THE 
PRESENT  INVESTIGATION,  BY  ARTICLES  AND  GROUPS  OP  ARTICLES. 


Articles  in  each  group. 


FOOD. 


Baked  beans 

Beans 

Bread 

Batter 

Cheese 

Coffee,  Rio,  fair ?. 


^: 


Flour,  wheat 

Flour,rye 

Fruit 

Lard 

Meal,  com,  yellow,  kiln-dried  . 

Meat,  bacon 

Meat,  beef 

Meat,  ham,  su^r-cured 

Meat,  lamb 

Meat,  mutton 

Meat,  salt 

Milk,  fresh 

Molasses 


Aldrich 

Present  investiga- 

report. 

tion. 

Serienof 

• 

actual 

SeHesof 

Series  of 

and 

actual 

relative 

relative 

prices. 

prices. 

prices. 
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WHOLESALE    PRICE  QUOTATIONS    INCLUDED   IN  THE   ALDRICH   REPORT   AND   IN   THE 
PRESENT  INVESTIGATION,  BY  ARTICLES  AND  GROUPS  OF  ARTICLES-Continued. 


Articles  in  each  group. 


Aldrich 
report. 


Series  of 

actual 

and 

relative 

prices. 


Present  investiga- 
tion. 


Series  of 
actual 
prices. 


FOOD— concl  ud  ed . 


Rice. 
Salt. 


Spices,  nutmegs 

Spices,  pepper,  whole,  Sumatra  . 

Starch,  com 

Suxar 

Tallow 

Vegetables,  potatoes 


Total  . 


C1X)TH8  AND  CLOTH  1  NO. 


Ba^.2-biishel,  Amoskea^., 

Blankets 

Boots  and  shoes 

Broadcloths 

Calico,  Cocheco  prints 

Carpets. 


Cotton,  upland  middling 

Cotton  thread, 6-cord, 200  yards,  J.  «&  P.  Coats  . 

Denims,  Amoskeag 

Drillings 

Felts. 


Flannels,  twilled  blue,  3-4,  Talbot  T 

Ginghams,  Amoskeag 

Hidefi  and  leather 

Horse  blankets,  6  pounds,  all  wool 

Print  cloths 

Shawls,  standard,  72  by  144  inches,  weighing  42  ounces,  made  of  XX 

Ohio  fleece  wool 

Sheetings 

Shirtings 

Suitings 

Tickings.  Amoskeag.  A.  C.  A 

Women's  dress  goods 

Wool 


Total  . 


FUEL  AND    LIGHTING. 


Candles,  best  adamantine. 

Coal,  anthracite 

Coal,  bitonunous 

Matches 


Total, 


XBTALS  AND  IMPLEMENTS. 


Anrlls,  domestic 

Bar  iron 

Butts,  loose  Joint,  cast,  8  by  8  inches. 
Copper  . 


Door  knobs,  mineral 

Iron  roda,  for  making  common  wood  screws. 

Iron  wire,  market.  No.  10 

Lead 


Locks 

Meat  cutters,  Hale's,  No.  12. 
Nails. 


Pig  iron 

Pocket  knives. 
Quicksilver... 
Rope 


Saws  . 

Scythes : 

Shovels,  Ames  No.  2,  cast  steel,  D-handle,  square  point,  back  strap. 

Spelter .7. 

Steel 

Wood  screws,  1-inch,  No.  10,  flat  head,  iron 


Total. 


53 


54 


85 


1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 
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WHOLESALE  PRICE  QUOTATIONS   INCLUDED  IN   THE   ALDRICH   REPORT  AND  IN  THE 
PRESENT  INVESTIGATION,  BY  ARTICLES  AND  GROUPS  OF  ARTICLES— Continued. 


Articles  in  each  group. 


Aldrlch 
report. 


Series  of 

actual 

and 

relative 

,  prices. 


Present  investiga- 
tion. 


Series  of 
actual 
prices. 


Series  of 
relative 
prices. 


LUMBER  AND  BUILDING  MATERIALS. 

Brick,  common  domestic  building 

Carbonate  of  lead 

Cement,  Rosendale .^ 

Chestnut  lumber,  in  the  log,  not  sawed 

Doors,  pine,  unmolded,  2  ft.  4  in.  by  6  ft.  8  in.,  li  inches  thicic 

Hemlock 

Lime,  Rockland 

Maple  boards,  first  quality,  1-inch,  rough 

Oak  boards,  white,  plain,  first  quality,  1-inch,  rough 

Oxide  of  2lnc,  American,  dry 

Pine  boards 

Plate  glass 

Putty 

Shingles,  pine '. 

Spruce  boards 

Tar,  Wilmington 

Turpentine 

AVindow  glass 

Total r. 

DRUGS  AND  CHEMICALS. 

Alcohol 

Alum,  lump,  crystal 

Bichromate  of  potash 

Blue  vitriol 

Brimstone,  crude ., 

Calomel 

Copperas 

Flaxseed 

XJlycerin 

Linseed  oil 

Mercury : 

Muriatic  acid 

Opium 

Quinine 

Soda  ash , 

Sugar  of  lead,  brown 

Sugar  of  lead,  white 

Sulphuric  acid 

Total 

HOUSE-FURNISHING  GOODS. 

Furniture 

Glassware 

Pails,  wooden 

Tube,  wooden 

Total 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Powder,  rifle 

Rubber 

Soap 

Starch 

Total 


85 


18 


15 


10 


1 
•  1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


17 


15 
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WHOLESALE  PRICE  QUOTATIONS  INCLUDED   IN  THE   ALDRICH   REPORT  AND  IN    THE 
PRESENT  INVESTIGATION,  BY  ARTICLES  AND  GROUPS  OF  ARTICLES-Concliidcd. 


SUMMARY. 


Group. 


Food 

Cloths  and  clothing 

Fuel  and  lighting 

Metals  and  implements 

Lumber  and  building  materials 

Drugs  and  chemicals 

House-furnishing  goods 

Miaceilaneous 

Total 


Aldrich 
report. 


Present  invesflga- 
tion. 


Seiiesof 

actual 

and 

relative 
prices. 


223 


Series  of 
actual 
prices. 


Series  of 
relative 
prices. 


28 

20 

4 

16 
15 
8 
4 
4 


99 


The  purpose  of  maintaining  in  Hhe  present  investigation  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  class  of  articles  which  figured  in  the  former  report  has 
been  fairly  well  attained.  Exceptions  to  the  rule  are  most  conspicu- 
ous in  the  groups  ''Cloths  and  clothing,"  ''Metals  and  implement*," 
and  "Drugs  and  chemicals."  In  the  first  group  named  a  number  of 
articles  have  been  included  in  the  present  investigation  for  which  in 
the  earlier  report  it  was  impracticable  to  secure  data  covering  the 
whole  period  from  1860,  but  which  appeared  as  incomplete  series. 
In  this  list,  as  compared  with  the  previous  investigation,  additions 
are  more  conspicuous  than  omissions.  In  the  group  "Metals  and 
implements"  there  are  some  omissions,  which,  however,  do  not  aflfect 
the  more  important  articles  in  the  group.  In  the  group  "  Drugs  and 
chemicals"  the  omissions  are  more  numerous.  The  group  was  more 
numerously  represented  in  the  preceding  investigation  than  its  impor- 
tance would  justify.  To  avoid  an  undue  weight  to  this  group  in  the 
final  average  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  confine  the  quotations  to  the 
most  important  articles. 

There  has  also  been  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  number  of  series 
of  price  quotations.  This  has  been  effected  by  reducing  the  number 
of  articles  and  by  giving  as  a  rule  a  single  quotation  only  for  each 
article.  Still  more  conspicuous  has  been  the  reduction  in  the  number 
of  relative  prices  used  in  calculating  the  average  relative  prices  for 
the  groups  and  for  all  conunodities.  While  in  the  Aldrich  report 
each  price  quotation  has  the  same  weight  or  importance  in  reaching 
the  average  for  the  group  under  which  it  is  classed,  in  this  report, 
where  relative  prices  are  given  for  two  or  more  articles  of  the  same 
kind,  their  average  is  taken  and  this  represents  only  a  single  item  in 
calculating  the  average  for  the  group.  For  instance,  the  relative 
prices  of  four  kinds  of  bread,  viz,  Boston  crackers,  navy  ship  bread, 
oyster  crackers,  and  soda  crackers,  are  shown  in  this  report  (page  244), 
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but  onl}'  one  item  under  the  head  of  bread,  the  average  of  the  four, 
is  used  in  computing  the  average  for  the  group  "Food"  at  a  given 
date.  This  method  has  been  used  in  all  such  cases,  except  the  two 
important  -ones  of  beef  and  steel,  and  also  applies  in  calculating  the 
general  average  for  all  commodities. 

The  difference  i^s  here  not  so  much  one  of  scope  as  of  emphasis.  By 
increasing  the  number  of  articles  for  which  relative  prices  are  given 
an  undue  emphasis  is  attached  to  unimportant  articles.  It  is  perfectly 
obvious  that  if  all  prices  followed  the  same  or  approximately  the  same 
tendencies  it  would  be  immaterial  whether  few  or  many  commodities 
were  included  in  the  computation  of  relative  prices.  Now,  a  study  of 
various  price  investigations  shows  that  prices  in  general  exhibit  cer- 
tain characteristics,  but  that  individual  prices  do  not  all  show  them  in 
the  same  degree.  The  more  important  the  article  in  the  world's  trade 
the  more  subject  it  is  to  changes  in  price  arising  from  general  economic 
conditions.  Hence  average  relative  prices,  based  upon  quotations  for 
a  few  leading  articles,  like  those  of  the  Economist,  show  greater  fluctu- 
ations from  year  to  yea,r  than  those  based  upon  a  larger  number  of 
price  quotations.  They  are  more  subject  to  the  influence  of  general 
causes,  less  to  that  of  individual  causes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  more 
restricted  the  demand  for  the  article  the  more  slowly  does  it  conform 
to  the  price  changes  which  are  in  operation.  If  the  relative  pric« 
computation  contains  many  such  articles,  the  general  course  of  prices 
will  show  a  more  deliberate  change.  No  hard  and  fast  rules  can  be 
laid  down  for  the  selection  of  a  happy  mean  between  too  many  and 
too  few  quotations.  The  ideal  is  not  attained  by  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  articles.  The  articles  which  are  really  fundamentally'  impor- 
tant in  the  world's  markets  are  comparatively  few  in  number,  and  the 
larger  the  number  of  articles  selected  the  more  probable  it  is  that 
some  of  them  are  of  minor  moment,  comparatively  stable  in  price 
and  less  subject  to  the  general  influences  of  the  market  which  fix 
what  it  has  been  agreed  to  call  general  prices.  The  present  analysis 
does  not  attempt  to  solve  this  question,  but  an  effort  has  at  least  been 
made  to  avoid  a  multitude  of  prices  for  the  same  article,  giving  to  it 
an  undue  importance.  It  should,  however,  be  remarked  that  these 
doubts  as  to  the  number  of  articles  are  partially  overcome  by  various 
methods  of  averaging  the  results.  The  novel  feature  of  the  Aldrich 
report  was  the  attempt  to  indicate  the  changes  in  prices  with  refer- 
ence to  the  cost  of  living  by  averaging  the  prices  according  to  impor- 
tance measured  by  this  standard.  This  dictated  in  large  measure  the 
choice  of  articles  and  permitted  the  inclusion  of  many  which  were  not 
especially  significant  in  themselves,  because  when  reduced  to  their 
importance  in  consumption,  they  could  not  greatly  influence  the  result. 

On  the  other  hand,  under  the  method  of  the  simple  average  greater 
care  must  be  used  in  the  selection  of  the  articles.     As  in  the  present 
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investigation  it  is  intended  to  lay  greater  weight  upon  this  mode  of 
combining  the  results,  some  departure  from  the  methods  of  the  Aldrich 
report  seems  justified. 

A  further  diflference  between  the  methods  of  the  present  investiga- 
tion and  those  of  the  Aldrich  report  lies  in  the  choice  of  the  basis  with 
which  prices  are  compared.  In  the  former  investigation  the  figures 
for  January,  1860,  were,  for  reasons  fully  explained  in  that  document, 
taken  as  a  basis.  The  selection  of  a  single  price  quotation  as  a  basis 
for  subsequent  calculations  was  not  made  without  certain  misgivings, 
and  only  finally  decided  upon  asj;he  best  thing  which  could  be  done  under 
the  circumstances.  A  single  price,  even  though  it  be  normal  to  all 
outward  appearances,  has  never  been  regarded  as  the  ideal  basis  for  a 
calculation  of  relative  prices.  The  criteria  whether  a  price  is  noniial 
are  not  found  in  the  prices  themselves,  but  in  all  the  surrounding  cir- 
cumstances, and  even  in  the  most  favorable  case  there  always  remains 
a  doubt  whether  all  the  conditions  which  are  pertinent  have  been 
thoroughly  scanned  and  investigated.  In  the  present  investigation, 
therefore,  a  somewhat  broader  basis  has  been  taken — namely,  the 
average  of  the  9  quarterly  prices  from  January,  1890,  to  January, 
1892,  inclusive,  of  which  January,  1891,  the  conclusion  of  the  former 
report,  is  the  exact  center.  By  thus  including  a  larger  number  of 
prices  it  has  been  sought  to  obviate  the  irregularity  which  might  arise 
from  possible  abnormal  prices  in  January,  1891.  It  is,  moreover,  to 
be  observed  that  the  averages  thus  obtained  correspond  fairly  well 
with  the  actual  position  of  prices  in  January,  1891,  since  the  relative 
price  of  all  articles  for  this  date,  which  is  the  average  of  the  relative 
prices  of  99  articles  or  groups  of  articles,  is  100.6,  while  if  January, 
1891,  were  taken  as  the  base,  the  relative  price  would  have  been  100. 
The  divergence  is  not  marked,  and  the  difference  in  the  results  of  the 
two  methods  is  insignificant.  A  further  reason  for  the  enlargement 
of  the  basis  of  calculation  lay  in  the  desire  to  exhibit  the  prices  in 
their  quarterly  movements,  and  in  so  far  as  prices  are  affected  by 
seasonal  variations  any  criticism  of  having  selected  a  time  of  the  year 
as  a  basis  when  the  prices  for  a  given  commodity  might  be  particularly 
low  or  particularly  high  has  been  avoided. 

The  results  of  the  investigation  into  prices  are  embodied  in  the  tables 
of  actual  prices  annexed  to  this  report.  In  order  to  bring  out  the  ten- 
dencies of  the  changes  they  have  been  reduced  to  series  of  relative 
prices.  The  following  table  shows  the  relative  prices  for  each  article 
and  group  of  articles  at  each  quarterly  period  from  January,  1890,  to 
July^  1899. 
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WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  JANUARY,  1890,  TO  JULY,  18»-RELATIVE  PRICES. 

FOOD. 


Baked 
beans. 
Old 
South 
brand. 

Beans, 

^i 

State, 
mar- 
row, 
choice, 
H.P. 

Bread. 

Butter. 

cream- 
ery, 

W^- 
em, 

extra, 
flrsU. 

Cheese, 
New 
York, 
extra. 

Coffee, 
Rio, 
fair. 

Eggs, 
West- 
ern, 
firsts, 
choice, 
fresh. 

Date. 

Boston 
crack- 
ers. 

Navy 
ship 
bread. 

Oyster 
crack- 
ers. 

Soda 
crack- 
ers. 

Aver- 
age. 

Jan.,  1890.. 

100.9 

86.9 

92.0 

98.3 

98.2 

100.0 

97.1 

106.0 

107.1 

101.8 

107.4 

Apr,,  1890.. 

100.9 

86.7 

92.0 

98.3 

98.2 

100.0 

97.1 

91.2 

116.9 

105  8 

62.8 

July,  1890.. 

93.1 

91.7 

102.3 

98.3 

98.2 

100.0 

99.7 

66.6 

78.1 

103  1 

70.7 

Oct.,  1890.. 

97.0 

121.9 

102.3 

98.3 

98.2 

100.0 

99.7 

96.6 

95.7 

108.6 

104.7 

Jan.,  1891.. 

104.7 

105.0 

102.3 

96.3 

98.2 

100.0 

99.7 

115.9 

99  6 

101.8 

149.3 

Apr.,  1891.. 

104.7 

-106.2 

102.3 

98.8 

98.2 
98.2 

100.0 

99.7 

125.7 

120  9 

105.8 

112.6 

July,  1891.. 

1M.7 

114.6 

92.0 

98.3 

100.0 

97.1 

86.1 

81  9 

100  4 

85.1 

Oct.,  1891.. 

97.0 

98.9 

112.6 

112.4 

114.5 

100.0 

109.9 

110.9 

100.8 

86  7 

107.4 

Jan.,  1892.. 

97.0 

89.3 

102.8 

98.3 

96.2 

100.0 

99.7 

130  7 

116.9 

87  1 

180  9 

Apr.,  1892.. 

97.0 

85.7 

102.8 

98.8 

98.2 

100.0 

99.7 

106.0 

128.5 

92  4 

75.9 

July,  1892.. 

97.0 

89.3 

102.8 

84.3 

98.2 

100.0 

96.2 

96.6 

88.2 

91.1 

82.5 

Oct.,  1892.. 

104.7 

96.5 

102.8 

84.8 

98.2 

100.0 

96.2 

110  9 

104.6 

97.1 

110.0 

Jan.,  1893.. 

1M.7 

94.1 

102.3 

98.3 

98:2 

100.0 

99.7 

140.6 

114.6 

100  4 

157.1 

Apr.,  1893.. 

104.7 

101.3 

102.8 

84.3 

98.2 

100.0 

96.2 

186.6 

116.9 

100.4 

87.7 

July,  1893.. 

100.9 

96.6 

92.0 

84.3 

98.2 

100.0 

93.6 

96.6 

86.9 

101.8 

81.2 

Oct.,  1893.. 

100.9 

91.7 

92.0 

84.8 

98.2 

100.0 

93.6 

130.7 

112.1 

104.6 

116  2 

Jan.,  1894.. 

100.9 

85.7 

102.3 

84.3 

98.2 

100.0 

96.2 

125.7 

115.9 

105.8 

120.5 

Apr.,  1894.. 

97.0 

80.8 

102.3 

84.8 

98.2 

100.0 

96.2 

96.1 

122.2 

103.1 

67.6 

July,  1894.. 

97.0 

94.1 

102.3 

84.8 

98.2 

100.0 

96.2 

83.8 

85.7 

100.4 

66.8 

Oct.,  1894.. 

97.0 

83.2 

92.0 

84.8 

81.8 

9L7 

87.5 

110.9 

110.9 

100.4 

99.6 

Jan.,  1895.. 

97.0 

82.0 

81.8 

84.3 

90.0 

91.7 

87.0 

110.9 

114.6 

96  4 

120.5 

Apr.,  1896.. 

97.0 

106.2 

89.8 

84.3 

90.0 

91.7 

89.0 

88.8 

114.6 

103.1 

70.7 

July,  1896.. 

89.2 

103.8 

89.8 

98.3 

90.0 

100.0 

94.5 

81.4 

84.4 

96.4 

65.5 

Oct.,  1896.. 

89.2 

72.4 

89.8 

84.8 

•  90.0 

91.7 

89.0 

88.8 

88.2 

100.4 

90.8 

Jan.,  1896.. 

89.2 

62.7 

81.8 

84.3 

90.0 

91.7 

87.0 

106.0 

103.8 

95.1 

112.6 

Apr.,  1896.. 

89.2 

55.6 

89.8 

84.3 

8L8 

91.7 

86.9 

9L2 

95.7 

93.8 

60.2 

July,  1896.. 

86.3 

49.6 

92.0 

84.3 

81.8 

91.7 

87.6 

70.3 

73.1 

88.4 

61.5 

Oct.,  1896.. 

86.8 

66.7 

81.8 

84.3 

81.8 

91.7 

84.9 

71.5 

93.2 

79.0 

90.8 

Jan.,  1897.. 

85.3 

46.8 

102.3 

84.3 

96.2 

100.0 

96.2 

88.8 

109.6 

76.8 

96.9 

Apr.,  1897.. 

85.8 

41.0 

92.0 

84.3 

90.0 

91.7 

89.6 

96.1 

123.6 

64.8 

62.4 

July,  1897.. 

85.3 

41.0 

81.8 

84.3 

81.8 

91.7 

84.9 

71.6 

73.1 

64.3 

65.0 

Oct.,  1897.. 

85.8 

63.1 

81.8 

84.3 

90.0 

91.7 

87.0 

93.7 

93.2 

68.6 

87.7 

Jan.,  1898.. 

77.6 

54.8 

81.8 

84.3 

8L8 

91.7 

84.9 

96.6 

93.2 

42.9 

117.8 

Apr.,  1898.. 

77.6 

61.9 

112.6 

98.3 

98.2 

•91.7 

100.2 

101.1 

83.1 

88.8 

62.4 

July.  1898.. 

77.6 

56.7 

112.6 

112.4 

98.2 

108.8 

107.9 

78.9 

74.3 

41.5 

64.2 

Oct.,  1898.. 

77.6 

60.8 

92.0 

101.1 

98.2 

100.0 

97.8 

91.2 

93.2 

40.8 

87.7 

Jan.,  1899.. 

77.6 

61.6 

92.0 

101.1 

98.2 

100.0 

97.8 

87.5 

109.6 

41.5 

96.9 

Apr.,  1899.. 

86.8 

65.1 

92.0 

101.1 

98.2 

100.0 

97.8 

94.9 

124.7 

88  2 

68.1 

July,  1899.. 

86.8 

64.6 

92.0 

101.1 

98.2 

100.0 

97.8 

87.5 

86.9 

86.2 

75.9 
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WHOLESALE   PRICES    OF   COMMODITIES.   JANUARY, 

PRICES— Continued. 


FOOD— Continued. 


TO   JULY,    1899-RELATIVE 


Fish. 

Flour, 
rye. 

Flour, 
wheat 

Fruit 

Date. 

Cod,  en- 
tirely 
boned. 

Mack- 
erel, 
salt 
xxxx. 
No. -2. 

Aver- 
age. 

III 

Cur- 
rants, 
new,  in 
barrels. 

Prunes, 
CalUor- 
nia,  in 
boxes, 
608  to 
708. 

Rai- 
sins, 

Califor- 
nia, 

London 
layer, 
new. 

Aver- 
age. 

Lai-d. 
prime, 
steam. 

Jan.,  1890.. 

96.0 

103.7 

99.9 

79.0 

92.7 

73.7 

109.7 

73.8 

117.9 

93.8 

92.6 

Apr.,  1890.. 

96.0 

103.7 

99.9 

71.7 

101.1 

99.8 

113.9 

121.0 

120.5 

113.8 

98.9 

July,  1890.. 

96.0 

99.0 

97.5 

74.2 

101.1 

84.6 

112.5 

121.0 

117.9 

109.0 

92.0 

Oct.,  1890.. 

100.0 

108.4 

104.2 

94.8 

104.5 

188.8 

108.3 

12L0 

114.1 

120.6 

102.2 

Jan..  1891.. 

•  100.0 

103.7 

101.9 

1M.6 

98.6 

130.1 

90.0 

117.3 

105.1 

110.6 

94.4 

Apr.,  1891.. 

1(H.0 

103.7 

103.9 

122.8 

106.2 

130.1 

106.9 

107.7 

103.8 

112.1 

107.3 

July,  1891.. 

100.0 

91.2 

97.1 

114.3 

lOLl 

112.8 

94.2 

84.7 

74.4 

91.5 

102.2 

Oct.,  1891.. 

104.6 

89.6 

96.8 

122.8 

100.3 

69.4 

87.2 

71.4 

74.4 

75.6 

113.5 

Jan.,  1892.. 

104.0 

94.2 

99.1 

115.9 

94.4 

60.7 

-    77.3 

82.3 

71.8 

73.0 

96.9 

Apr.,  1892.. 

104.0 

113.1 

108.6 

102.7 

86.0 

62.0 

60.5 

80.4 

71.8 

66.2 

100.3 

July,  1892.. 

88.0 

113.1 

100.6 

93.4 

86.0 

52.0 

61.9 

78.6 

64.1 

64.2 

114.9 

Oct.,  1892.. 

88.0 

84.8 

86.4 

83.9 

84.3 

69.4 

7L7 

99.8 

73.1 

78.5 

131.8 

Jan.,  1893.. 

88.0 

94.2 

91.1 

79.3 

84.3 

78.1 

80.2 

121.0 

88.5 

92.0 

164.6 

Apr.,  1893.. 

88.0 

99.0 

93.5 

77.6 

81.7 

93.3 

74.5 

118.5 

96.2 

95.6 

161.6 

July,  1893.. 

88.0 

99.0 

93.5 

78.5 

80.1 

75.9 

60.5 

104.0 

88.6 

82.2 

154.3 

Oct,  1898.. 

88.0 

89.5 

88.8 

80.5 

80.9 

88.9 

46.4 

87.7 

80.8 

76.0 

161.5 

Jan.,  1894.. 

88.0 

84.8 

86.4 

68.6 

74.2 

99.8 

86.6 

71.4 

64.1 

68.0 

129.8 

Apr.,  1894.. 

80.0 

70.7 

75.4 

71.0 

71.6 

96.4 

29.5 

58.1 

60.0 

58.3 

112.0 

July,  1894.. 

80.0 

61.3 

70.7 

71.7 

73.3 

121.4 

45.0 

72.6 

65.1 

73.5 

107.9 

Oct,  1894.. 

88.0 

75.4 

8L7 

69.1 

69.9 

69.4 

47.8 

70.2 

53.8 

60.3 

130.8 

Jan.,  1896.. 

88.0 

84.8 

86.4 

72.7 

70.8 

65.1 

53.4 

76.0 

75.6 

67.3 

109.6 

Apr.,  1895.. 

88.0 

99.0 

93.5 

97.3 

69.1 

68.3 

77.3 

69.0 

76.9 

72.9 

112.8 

July,  1896.. 

?2.0 

91.9 

82.0 

77.6 

81.7 

60.7 

43.6 

68.1 

73.1 

68.9 

103.8 

Oct.,  1896.. 

72.0 

101.3 

86.7 

65.6 

72.6 

62.3 

60.6 

61.7 

78.2 

63.2 

94.0 

Jan..  1896.. 

76.0 

108.4 

92.2 

65.6 

71.6 

64.0 

63.3 

61.7 

65.1 

6L0 

85.9 

Apr.,  1896.. 

76.0 

103.7 

89.9 

65.6 

74.2 

65.3 

63.3 

50.8 

43.6 

63.3 

80.9 

July,  1896.. 

76.0 

84.8 

80.4 

7M 

74.2 

54.2 

71.7 

52.0 

61.3 

57.3 

69.7 

Oct,  1896.. 

76.0 

75.4 

76.7 

75.6 

75.8 

46.1 

88.6 

46.0 

67.7 

59.6 

65.4 

Jan.,  1897.. 

76.0 

70.7 

73.4 

66.4 

90.2 

38.0 

84.4 

66.9 

75.6 

63.7 

60.1 

Apr.,  1897.. 

76.0 

61.8 

63.9 

69.6 

81.7 

89.0 

90.0 

60.8 

69.2 

62.3 

66.0 

July,  1897. . 

76.0 

51.8 

63.9 

73.4 

78.4 

39.0 

113.9 

42.3 

70.5 

66.4 

63.4 

Oct,  1897.. 

80.0 

82.6 

81.3 

74.9 

96.9 

73.7 

130.8 

.62.9 

71.8 

84.8 

71.1 

Jan.,  1898. . 

80.0 

87.2 

83.6 

72.9 

94.4 

75.9 

146.3 

49.6 

71.8 

85.9 

75.6 

Apr.,  1898. . 

80.0 

89.5 

84.8 

86.1 

96.9 

75.9 

140.6 

49.6 

67.9 

83.5 

W.2 

July,  1898. . 

80.0 

84.8 

82.4 

68.9 

90.2 

83.5 

133.6 

50.8 

69.2 

84.3 

81.8 

Oct.  1898. . 

80.0 

99.0 

89.5 

78.5 

78.4 

73.7 

116.7 

55.6 

75.6 

80.4 

74.4 

Jan.,  1899. . 

80.0 

101.3 

90.7 

83.2 

72.5 

78.1 

106.5 

66.9 

65.4 

76.5 

88.3 

Apr.,  1899.. 

88.0 

101.3 

94.7 

80.2 

75.8 

84.6 

98. -f 

66.9 

65.1 

73.8 

83.0 

July,  1899.. 

80.0 

101.3 

90.7 

79.8 

76.8 

80.2 

99.8 

63.2 

59.0 

73.1 

80.5 
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WHOLESALE    PRICES    OF    COMMODITIES,   JANUARY, 

PRICES— Continued. 

FOOI^--Continued. 


1890,    TO   JULY,    189*-RELATIVE 


Meal, 
corn, 
yellow. 

Meat. 

•  Beef  on  the  hoof. 

Beef. 

Salt  meat. 

Date. 

Good, 

Choice. 

1,200 

Pork, 

kiln 
dried. 

1,200  to 
1,360 

1,350  to 
1,500 

to 
1.500 

Aver- 

Loins. 

Ribs. 

Aver- 

Beef, 
salt. 

salt, 
mess. 

Aver- 

pound 
beeves. 

pound 
beeves. 

pound 
beeves. 

age. 

age. 

family. 

old  to 
new. 

age. 

Jan.,  1890.. 

82.0 

90.4 

92.2 

93.9 

92.2 

97.7 

97.8 

97.5 

97.4 

93.1 

93.8 

Apr.,  1890.. 

75.8 

98.7 

97.0 

102.1 

99.8 

97.7 

97.3 

97.5 

86.2 

lOLl 

98.2 

July,  1890.. 

75.8 

95.7 

92.2 

97.4 

95.1 

97.7 

97.8 

97.5 

86.9 

118.7 

102.8 

Oct.,  1890.. 

99.0 

91.0 

90.7 

92.8 

91.6 

97.7 

97.8 

97.5 

104.9 

103.8 

104.1 

Jan.,  1891.. 

100.6 

99.5 

100.6 

100.9 

100.3 

97.7 

97.8 

97.6 

92.6 

98.7 

94.6 

Apr.,  1891.. 

116.0 

120.0 

115.3 

116.0 

117.1 

102.9 

103.4 

103.2 

102.2 

109.9 

106.1 

July,  1891.. 

116.0 

117.8 

116.6 

106.7. 

113.5 

102.9 

103.4 

103.2 

129.0 

98.7 

112.9 

Oct.,  1891.. 

125.3 

96.2 

100.4 

96.1 

97.2 

102,9 

103.4 

103.2 

107.1 

100.0 

108.6 

Jan.,  1892.. 

109.8 

91.0 

94.9 

95.1 

93.7 

102.9 

103.4 

103.2 

94.9 

83.5 

89.2 

Apr.,  1892.. 

9L2 

94.6 

88.6 

93.9 

92.3 

97.7 

97.8 

97.6 

103.4 

85.7 

94.6 

July,  1892.. 

97.4 

109.2 

105.6 

100.9 

106.2 

97.7 

97.8 

97.5 

100.6 

101.1 

100.8 

Oct.,  1892.. 

95.9 

96.3 

95.4 

99.7 

97.1 

97.7 

97.8 

97.6 

90.1 

104.4 

97.8 

Jan.,  1893.. 

88.1 

105.7 

106.0 

112.5 

107.7 

97.7 

97.8 

97.6 

119.8 

189.6 

'     129.6 

Apr.,  1893.. 

83.6 

113.4 

110.8 

116.0 

113.2 

108.0 

103.4 

105.7 

119.3 

160.4 

139.9 

July,  1893.. 

83.5 

101.0 

94.4 

98.6 

98.0 

108.0 

108.4 

105.7 

107.1 

169.2 

138.2 

Oct,  1893.. 

86.6 

102.2 

98.6 

103.2 

10L3 

108.0 

103.4 

106.7 

126.6 

159.8 

148.0 

Jan.,  1894.. 

83.5 

96.1 

92.8 

97.4 

95.1 

113.1 

109.6 

111.8 

143.6 

124.2 

138.9 

Apr.,  1894.. 

82.0 

92.8 

86.4 

96.8 

91.8 

108.0 

103.4 

105.7 

126.6 

115,4 

121.0 

July,  18^.. 

86.6 

92.8 

9L7 

93.9 

92.8 

102.9 

97.8 

100.1 

99.8 

122.0 

110.9 

Oct..  1894.. 

95.9 

106.9 

105.6 

111.8 

107.9 

108.0 

103.4 

105.7 

107.1 

183.0 

120.1 

Jan.,  1895.. 

89.7 

99.8 

94.9 

99,7 

98.0 

108.0 

103.4 

106.7 

112.0 

114.3 

113.2 

Apr.,  1896.. 

80.4 

123.3 

119.8 

127.6 

123.6 

113.1 

,109.6 

111.8 

113.2 

120.9 

117.1 

July,  1895.. 

88.1 

108.1 

105.0 

in.  8 

108.1 

108.0 

103.4 

106.7 

116.8 

119.8 

U8.S 

Oct.,  1896.. 

78.9 

102.2 

95.4 

99.7 

99.1 

113.1 

109.6 

111.3 

107.1 

90.1 

98.6 

Jan.,  1896.. 

69.6 

W.O 

88.0 

92.8 

91.6 

108.0 

103.4 

106.7 

107.1 

80.2 

98.7 

Apr.,  1896.. 

66.5 

88.1 

84.3 

88.1 

86.8 

102.9 

103.4 

103.2 

107.1 

80.2 

98.7 

July.  1896.. 

63.4 

91.6 

86.4 

96.1 

90.7 

102.9 

97.8 

100.1 

85.2 

7L4 

78.8 

Oct.,  1896.. 

63.4 

99.8 

91.7 

,  102.1 

97.7 

108.0 

103.4 

106.7 

82,7 

72.6 

77.6 

Jan.,  1897.. 

61.9 

106.3 

98.6 

103.2 

102.7 

108.0 

103.4 

106.7 

90.1 

74.7 

82.4 

Apr.,  1897.. 

52.6 

106.9 

100.2 

106.5 

104.2 

106.0 

103.4 

106.7 

93.7 

8L8 

87.6 

July,  1897.. 

54.1 

103.4 

97.5 

105.5 

102.1 

108.0 

108.4 

106.7 

87.6 

74.7 

81.2 

Oct.,  1897.. 

56.7 

109.8 

99.1 

110.2 

106.4 

108.0 

103.4 

106.7 

93.0 

83.6 

88.8 

Jan.,  1898.. 

6L9 

108.1 

99.7 

110.2 

106.0 

102.9 

97.8 

100.1 

80.8 

79.1 

79.7 

Apr.,  1898.. 

63.4 

116.3 

101.8 

107.9 

108.5 

102.9 

97.8 

100.1 

94.9 

84.6 

89.8 

July,  1898.. 

66.5 

115.1 

104.4 

113.7 

111.1 

102.9 

97.8 

100.1 

99.8 

90.1 

96.0 

Oct.,  1898.. 

63.4 

114.5 

106.6 

117.1 

112.8 

108.0 

103.4 

105.7 

77.9 

76.8 

76.  d 

Jan.,  1899.. 

66.5 

118.6 

112.4 

124.1 

118.4 

108.0 

103.4 

106.7 

85.2 

87.9 

86.6 

Apr.,  1899.. 

&L9 

115.1 

107.6 

117.1 

113.8 

108.0 

103.4- 

106.7 

87.6 

81.8 

84.5 

Julv,  1899.. 

66.5 

123.3 

114.0 

1*25.8 

120.9 

108.0 

103.4 

105.7 

87.6 

78.0 

82.8 
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WHOLESALE    PRICES    OF   COMMODITIES,   JANUARY,    1890.   TO   JULY.    1«9»-RELATIVE 

PRICES— Continued. 

FOOD— Continned. 


Date. 


Janimry,  1890. 
April,  1»90.... 

July.lWO 

October,  1890 . 
Janiuir>',1891. 
April,  1«91.... 

July.  1891 

October,  1«91 . 
January'.  18«2. 
April,  1892.... 

July.  1892 

October,  1892 . 
January,  1893. 
April,  1898.... 

July,  1898 

October,  1898 . 
January.  18M. 
April,  1894.... 

July.lSM 

October,  18W . 
Janoary,  1896. 
April,  1896.... 

July.  1896 

October,  1895 . 
January.  1896. 
April.  1896... . 

July.  1896 

October,  1896 . 
JanuAJ7,18V7. 
April,  1897.... 

July.1897 

October,  1897 , 
January.  1896. 
April.  1898.... 

July.l«8 

October,  1898 . 
Januaryrl899. 
April.  1899.... 
July.1899 


Meat. 


Bacon. 

short 

rib 

sides. 


89.5 

93.5 

87.9 

96.0 

91.7 

104.2 

106.2 

131.0 

100.2 

99.2 

133.1 

139.8 

148.8 

165.6 

161.7 

182.5 

107.1 

109.1 

117.1 

127.0 

103.2 

107.1 

109.1 

99.2 

81.3 

83.3 

69.4 

63.5 

68.5 

83.3 

81.3 

97.2 

79.4 

88.9 

95.2 

97.2 

85.3 

82.5 

82,5 


Ham. 

sugar 
cured. 


100.5 

104.2 

103.0 

105.4 

92.0 

94.4 

103.0 

107.9 

89.5 

96.9 

120.2 

106.7 

120.2 

138.6 

122.6 

122.6 

93.2 

94.4 

109.1 

116.5 

92.0 

95.6 

101.8 

99.3 

96.9 

96.9 

96.9 

103.0 

99.3 

100.5 

100.5 

95.6 

87.1 

88.4 

87.1 

85.8 

84.6 

84.6 

101.8 


Mut- 
ton, 
racks 
and 
sad- 
dles. 


104.7 
104.7 
104.7 
104.7 
94.2 
94.2 
104.7 
94.2 
94.2 
99.4 
115.1 
101.7 
83.7 
83.7 
94.2 
78.5 
68.0 
68.0 
78.5 
68.0 
52.3 
83.7 
73,3 
78.3 
62.8 
62.8 
68.0 
78.3 
57.6 
78.8 
78.3 
68.0 
78.8 
78.5 
78.5 
78.5 
78.5 
78.5 
78.5 


Milk, 
fresh. 


105.5 

93.8 

93.8 

105.5 

105.5 

93.8 

93.8 

105.5 

102.6 

88.0 

88.0 

102.6 

102.6 

88.0 

88.0 

102.6 

102.6 

88.0 

88.0 

102.6 

102.6 

88.0 

88.0 

102.6 

96.7 

88.0 

88.0 

96.7 

96.7 

88.0 

88.0 

96.7 

96.7 

88.0 

88,0 

96.7 

96.7 

88.0 

88.0 


Mola.sses. 


New 
Or- 
leans, 
prime. 


115.6 
110.1 
110.1 
104.6 
99.1 
82.6 
88.1 
88.1 
101.8 
93.6 
90.8 
88.1 
99.1 
96.8 
90.8 
85.8 
96.3 
85.8 
82.6 
79.8 
90.8 
85.3 
79.8 
82.6 
93.6 
90.  fit 
88.1 
85.8 
79.8 
79.8 
77.1 
T7.1 
88.1 
82.6 
90.8 
96.8 
96.8 
99.1 
99.1 


Puerto 
Rico, 
best. 


113.5 
102.7 
102.7 
102.7 
97.3 
9i.9 
94.6 
94.6 
97.3 
91.9 
89.2 
86.5 
94.6 
91.9 
91.9 
86.5 
102.7 
100.0 
100.0 
97.8 
105.4 
100.0 
97.8 
91.9 
97.8 
94.6 
91.9 
91.9 
91.9 
89.2 
83.8 
81.1 
91.9 
89.2 
89.2 
86.5 
97.8 
97.8 
100.0 


Aver- 
age. 


114.6 
106.4 
106.4 
103.7 
98.2 
88.6 
91.4 
91.4 
99.6 
92.8 
90.0 
87.3 
96.9 
94.1 
91.4 
85.9 
99.5 
92.7 
91.3 
88.6 
98.1 
92.7 
88.6 
87.3 
95.5 
92.7 
90.0 
88.6 
85.9 
84.5 
80.5 
79.1 
90.0 
85.9 
90.0 
91.4 
96.8 
98.2 
99.6 


Rice. 
Caro- 
lina, 
good. 


91.0 
96.3 
103.1 
105.7 
105.7 
101.0 
105.7 
98.7 
89.3 
86.9 
86.9 
79.9 
70.5 
68.1 
51.7 
62.3 
72.8 
82.2 
84.6 
82.2 
77.5 
75.2 
84.6 
75.2 
72.8 
70.5 
75.2 
79.9 
77.5 
84.6 
89.8 
86.9 
86.9 
94.0 
112.8 
96.3 
98.7 
108.1 
105.7 
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WHOLESALE   PRICES    OF   COMMODITIES,   JANUARY,    1890,   TO  JULY,   189^-RELATIVE 

PRICES-ConUnued. 

FOOD— Concluded. 


Salt. 

Spices, 
nut- 

Sugar. 

Spices, 

Cen- 

Fair 

Date. 

Fine, 
boiled. 

Turks 
Island. 

Aver- 
age. 

megs, 

110  nuts 

per 

^ESfe? 
Suma- 
tra. 

Starch, 
com. 

trifu- 
9Sie- 

refln- 
8£fe- 

Granu- 
lated. 

Aver- 
age. 

Tallow. 

pound. 

f^'. 

!^ 

Jan.,  1890.. 

100.0 

88.5, 

94.3 

100.5 

137.6 

94.8 

110.3 

120.2 

120.6 

117.0 

94.0 

Apr.,  1890.. 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

102.2 

126.6 

94.3 

102.0 

118.7 

112.6 

111.1 

94.7 

July,  1890.. 

'  100.0 

111.6 

105.8 

105.4 

115.6 

94.3 

102.0 

117.1 

116.0 

111.7 

94.0 

Oct.,  1890.. 

100.0 

88.5 

94.8 

102.2 

99.1 

102.2 

114.0 

132.5 

122.9 

123.1 

106.0 

Jan.,  1891.. 

lOO.p 
100.0 

96.2 

98.1 

102.2 

93.6 

110.0 

128.5 

112.5 

110.2 

117.1 

96.0 

Apr.,  1891.. 

107.7 

108.9 

97.3 

93.6 

102.2 

90.6 

78.6 

83.6 

84.2 

107.8 

July,  1891.. 

100.0 

107.7 

103.9 

97.3 

82.6 

102.2 

82.8 

74.0 

78.8 

78.6 

100.0 

Oct.,  1891.. 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

97.3 

79.8 

102.2 

84.4 

70.9 

81.2 

78.8 

106.0 

Jan.,  1892.. 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

95.7 

71.6 

98.8 

84.4 

75.6 

75.0 

78.3 

102.0 

Apr.,  1892.. 

100.0 

96.2 

98.1 

84.3 

74.8 

98.8 

78.1 

67.8 

79.4 

76.1 

99.3 

July,  1892.. 

100.0 

103.8 

101.9 

82.7 

68.8 

98.3 

78.1 

67.8 

78.3 

74.7 

92.7 

Oct.,  1892.. 

100.0 

115.4 

107.7 

81.1 

74.3 

98.8 

87.5 

74.0 

90.9 

84.1 

95.4 

Jan.,  1893.. 

100.0 

96.2 

98.1 

77.8 

71.6 

98.3 

86.0 

74.0 

85.3 

81.8 

111.8 

Apr.,  1893.. 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

76.2 

60.6 

98.8 

93.8 

80.1 

89.8 

87.9 

116.6 

July,  1893.. 

100.0 

92.8 

96.2 

71.3 

52.3 

98.3 

84.4 

92.6 

97.8 

9L6 

99.8 

Oct,  1893.. 

100.0 

88.6 

94.8 

69.7 

65.0 

98.8 

96.9 

83.2 

94.4 

91.6 

111.8 

Jan.,  1894.. 

100,0 

88.6 

94.3 

68.1 

66.0 

98.3 

71.9 

64.7 

69.4 

68.7 

107.9 

Apr.,  1894.. 

100.0 

96.2 

98.1 

63.2 

62.3 

98.8 

71.9 

61.6 

78.8 

69.1 

101.8 

July,  1894.. 

100.0 

88.6 

94.3 

60.0 

49.6 

102.2 

78.1 

66.3 

73.8 

72.7 

90.7 

Oct.,  1894.. 

100.0 

80.8 

90.4 

64.9 

62.3 

102.2 

93.8 

77.1 

81.8 

84.2 

103.8 

Jan.,  1896.. 

100.0 

103.8 

101.9 

64.9 

44.0 

98.3 

75.0 

67.8 

69.4 

70.7 

100.7 

Apr.,  1896.. 

100.0 

80.8 

90.4 

64.9 

46.8 

98.8 

75.0 

66.3 

71.6 

71.0 

100.7 

July,  1896.. 

100.0 

80.8 

90.4 

111:1 

52.3 

98.3 

81.8 

70.9 

80.7 

77.6 

92.7 

Oct.,  1896.. 

100.0 

80.8 

90.4 

49.5 

98.3 

89.1 

77.1 

81.8 

82.7 

92.7 

Jan.,  1896.. 

100.0 

80.8 

90.4 

63.2 

46.8 

98.3 

93.8 

83.2 

86.2 

87.4 

79.5 

Apr.,  1896.. 

100.0 

80.8 

90.4 

66.8 

49.6 

94.3 

104.7 

92.5 

90.7 

96.0 

77.5 

July,  1896.. 

100.0 

84.6 

92.3 

65.1 

62.3 

94.3 

87.5 

74.0 

85.3 

82.8 

68.9 

Oct.,  1896.. 

100.0 

88.5 

94.3 

63.6 

62.8 

94.3 

76.6 

66.3 

78.5 

73.8 

79.5 

Jan.,  1897.. 

100.0 

76.9 

88,5 

61.9 

66.0 

94.3 

79.7 

69.3 

76.1 

76.0 

72.2 

Apr.,  1897.. 

100.0 

80.8 

90.4 

61.9 

62.3 

94.3 

84.4 

74.0 

82.9 

80.4 

71.6 

July,  1897.. 

100.0 

80.8 

90.4 

65.1 

63.3 

94.8 

87.5 

74.0 

82.9 

81.6 

66.2 

Oct.,  1897.. 

100.0 

84.6 

92.3 

63.5 

79.8 

94.3 

98.4 

81.7 

89.8 

90.0 

74.2 

Jan.,  1898.. 

100.0 

76.9 

88.5 

61.9 

82.6 

94.3 

106.3 

89.4 

92.0 

te.9 

78.1 

Apr.,  1898.. 

100.0 

80.8 

90.4 

65.1 

90.8 

94.3 

103.1 

89.4 

89.8 

ri 

76.8 

July,  1898.. 

100.0 

80.8 

90.4 

61.9 

96.3 

94.3 

106.3 

89.4 

94.4 

66.2 

Oct.,  1898.. 

100.0 

84.6 

92.3 

47.0 

99.1 

94.3 

106.3 

92.6 

92.0 

96.9 

74.2 

Jan.,  1899.. 

100.0 

88.5 

94.3 

48.6 

110.1 

94.8 

107.8 

94.0 

87.6 

96.5 

79.5 

Apr.,  1899.. 

100.0 

92.8 

96.2 

43.8 

116.6 

94.3 

110.9 

97.1 

89.8 

99.3 

99.8 

July,  1899.. 

100.0 

80.8 

90.4 

43.8 

116.6 

94.3 

112.6 

98.6 

96.7 

102.6 

92.1 
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WHOLESALE    PRICES    OF   COMMODITIES,   JANUARY,   18€0,   TO   JULY, 

PRICES— Contliiued. 


1$99— RELATIVE 


CXOTH8  ANJD  CLOTHING. 


Date. 


Januftry,  1890 
April,  1890... 
July,  1890.... 
October,  1890 
Janti&ry.  1891 
April,  1891... 
July.  1891.... 
October,  1891 
January,  1892 
April,  1892... 
July.  1892.... 
October,  1892 
January,  1893 
April,  1893... 
July.  1893.... 
October,  1898 
January,  1894 
April,  1894... 

Jnly,1894 

October,  1894 
January,  1895 
April,  1895... 

July,  1895 

October,  1895. 
January,  1896 
April,  1896... 

July,1896 

October,  1896 
January,  1897 
April,  1897... 
July,  1897.... 
October,  1897 
January,  1898 
April,  1898... 
July,  1898.... 
October,  1896 
January,  1899 
April,  1899... 
July,  1899.... 


2-bU8hel, 
Amos- 
keag. 


100.0 
100.0 
101.6 
103.2 
100.0 
98.4 
98.4 
100.0 
98.4 
98.4 
98.4 
98.4 
98.4 
98.4 
98.4 
84.1 
85.7 
85.7 
74.6 
77.8 
66.7 
69.8 
73.0 
82.5 
85.7 
77.8 
79.4 
82.5 
82.5 
82.5 
79.4 
85.7 
79.4 
79.4 
88.9 
92.1 
88.9 
92.1 
92.1 


Boots  and  shoes. 


Women's 
shoes, 
solid 

leather, 
grain, 

polish  or 
polka. 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


M%n's 
brogans. 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
97.6 
97.6 
97.6 
97.6 
95.2 
95.2 
95.2 
95.2 
90.5 
88.1 
88.1 
90.5 
100.0 
95.2 
95.2 
95.2 
95.2 
92.9 
90.5 
90.5 
90.5 
90.5 
85.7 
85.7 
88.1 
88.1 
88.1 
88.1 
90.5 


Men's 
calf.bal, 

shoes, 
Goodvear 

welt, 

dongola 

top. 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
93.3 
93.3 
93.3 
93.8 
93.8 


Men's 
split 

boots, 
kip  top, 
16-inch, 
i  double 

sole. 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
97.1 
97.1 
97.1 
97.1 
94.1 
94.1 
94.1 
94.1 
88.2 
88.2 
88.2 
88.2 
91.2 
91.2 
91.2 
91.2 
94.1 
94.1 
94.1 
94.1 
97.1 
97.1 
97.1 
97.1 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


Average, 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
99.4 
99.4 
98.7 
98.7 
98.1 
98.1 
97.3 
97.3 
96.2 
95.6 
94.1 
94.7 
97.1 
95.9 
96.6 
96.6 
96.6 
96.0 
96.2 
96.2 
96.2 
96.2 
95.7 
95.7 
94.6 
94.6 
95.4 
95.4 
96.0 


Calico, 
Cocheco 
prints. 


105.4 
105.4 
105.4 
106.4 
97.3 
81.1 
97.3 
97.3 
105.4 
105.4 
105.4 
105.4 
105.4 
105.4 
97.3 
97.8 
89.2 
89.2 
89.2 
89.2 
81.1 
81.1 
89.2 
89.2 
89.2 
89.2 
81.1 
81.1 
81.1 
8L1 
81.1 
81.1 
73.0 
78.0 
73.0 
73.0 
73.0 
73.0 
81.1 
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WHOLESALE   PRICES   OF   COMMODITIES,  JANUAKY,  IMO.   TO   JULY,   199»-R£IJLTIVS 

PJUCfiS— Conlixmed. 


DaU\ 


Carpets. 


BmsBcls, 
5-fnime, 
Bi^elow. 


January.  1890 

April. 1890 

Julv.1890 

October,  KSSO 

Jajituir>M891 

A|>ril.l89I 

Jnlf.1891 

October,  18fl 

3tLUxmTy,lS&i 

April,18y2 1 

Jiily,1892 

October,  1892 1 

Jantt«r>%ia93 i 

April,  1893 • 

Jal3r,I893 ' 

October.  18W ' 

JaniMry,1894 ' 

April. 1894 t 

Julj-.IS^ 1 

Octot>er,lv8W * 

January,  1895 ' 

April,  189^> : 

Jnly.lS95 ' 

Octoixr.lS*.) ' 

Janimry.  1896 ' 

April.l89G i 

Jttly.l89ti I 

Octo*H>r.  189(» I 

Jauoary.1897 ' 

April. 1897 i 

jBlr,1897 ' 

(Xtoin-r,  1897 

January.  1898 

April.lMW 

July,1898 

CKtoiJCT.  1898 

January,  189» 

April, 1899 

July,1899 


0S.1 
95.1 
95.1 
95.1 
103.9 
103.9 
103.9 
103.9 
103.9 
95.1 
90.7 
90.7 
90.7 
90.7 
90.7 
90.7 
86.2 
86.2 
86.2 
86.2 
86.2 
86.2 
86.2 
86.2 
86.2 
86.2 
86.2 
86.2 
86.2 
86.2 
90.7 
90.7 
9.'>.1 
95.1 
95.1 
96.1 
95.1 
95.1 
95.1 


Ingrain, 
2-piy, 
LoweU. 


Wilton, 
5-frame, 
Bigetow. 


10C2.0 
92.8 
96.7 
97.3 
106.6 
103.3 
106.7 
97.9 
96.7 
96.3 
96.7 
97.8 
101.6 
100.1 
101.9 
93.4 
92.2 

a9.i 

87.3  I 
79.0  • 

«2.7 ; 

78.4  i 
78.9  I 

73.5  I 
78.3  I 

73.6  . 
79.3 
72.9  , 
78.7 
76.0  ' 

82.8  I 

86.3  1 
95.0  ! 

88.4  I 

92.9  ' 
78.5 
80.2 
76.9 
82.5 


97.8 
97.8 
97.8 
97.8 
1112.7 
102.7 
102.7 
102.7 
97.8 
97.8 
97.8 
97.8 
97.8 
97.8 
97.8 
97.8 
97.8 
97.8 
97.8 
97.8 
85.6 
85.6 
85.6 
85.6 
85.6 
85.6 
85.6 
85.6 
85.6 
85.6 
90.5 
90.5 
92.9 
92,9 
92,9 
92.9 
92.9 
92.9 
92.9 


Average. 


Cotton 
thread, 
6-cord, 
200  yards, 
^.&P. 
Goats. 


98.3 
95.2 
96.5 
96.7 
104.4 
108.3 
KM.  4 
101.5 
99.6 
96.4 
96.1 
95.4 
96.7 
96.2 
96.8 
94.0 
92.1 
91.0 
90.4 
87.7 
M.8 
83.4 
83.6 
81.8 
83.4 
81.8 
83,7 
81.6 
83.5 
82.6 
88.0 
89.2 
94.3 
92.1 
93.6  I 
88.8  I 
69.4 
88.3 
90.2 


I 


101.4 
101.4 
99.6 
99.6 
99.6 
99.6 
99.6 
99.6 
99.6 
99.6 
99.6 
99.6 
99.6 
99.6 
99.6 
99.6 
99.6 
99.6 
99,6 
99.6 
99.0 
99.6 
99.6 
99.6 
99.6 
99.6 
97.3 
97.3 
97.3 
97.3 
97.3 
97.3 
97.3 
97.3 
97.3 
97.3 
97.8 
97.3 
97.3 


Cotton, 
upland, 
mid- 
dling. 


106.0 
118.2 
124.0 
107.3 
96.3 
93.0 
86.6 
89.8 
78.8 
69.1 
76.2 
79.5 
102.1 
87.9 
82.7 
83.3 
82.1 
80.1 
74.9 
64.6 
68.8 
66.5 
73.7 
93.7 
85.-9 
81.4 
76.9 
86.6 
72.4 
75.6 
81.4 
67.2 
61.4  I 
64.0 
64.6 
55.6 
60.7 
61.6 
63.3 


Denims, 
Amos- 
keag. 


10L7 
101.7 
99.5 
103.8 
101.7 
99.5 
97.4 
97.4 
97.4 
99.5 
99.5 
99.5 
99.5 
99.6 
108.8 
103.8 
95.2 
95.2 
95.2 
95.2 
86.5 
84.4 
84.4 
86.6 
90.9 
82.2 
82.2 
86.6 
86,5 
80.0 
77.9 
77.9 
77.9 
77.9 
77.9 
78.8 
71.4 
77.9 
80.0 


iDrillinga, 

Stark  A. 


100.3 
102.6 
109.6 
105.9 
105.1 
100.2 
96.9 
88.6 
90.2 
86.8 
86.3 
84.8 
91.4 
913 
97.1 
89.2 
86.6 
8L2 
78.8 
80.1 
76.8 
75.9 
73.4 
91.2 
87.8 
86.5 
818 
83.2 
78.8 
76.6 
74.4 
78.6 
€7.9 
72.8 
72.6 
68.8 
«9.3 
73.9 
75l9 
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WHOLESALE    PRICES   OF   COMMOI>ITIBS,  JANUARY.  1890,    TO   JULY,   189»— RELATIVE 

PRICES— Continued. 

CliOTHS  ANU  €l«OTHING— Continued. 


Date. 


January,  1890 . . 

AprU,1890 

Jnly,1890 

October.  1890.. 
January,  1881. . 

April,  1891 

July,18fl 

October,  1891 .. 
January,  1892 . . 

Ai>ril,  1892 

July.1892 

October.  1892 . . 
January,  1893. . 

April.  1898 

July.  1898. 

October.l89d  .. 
January.  18M.. 

April,  1804 

July,  1894 

October.  1894.. 
January,  1S9&. . 

April,  1896 

July.  1896 

October.  189&  .. 
January,  1896. . 

April.  1896 

July.  1896 

October.  1896.. 
January.  1897.. 

April,  1897 

Jidy,  1897 

October,  1897  . 
January.  1896.. 

April.  1896 

July,  1898 

October.  1898.. 
January,  1899.. 

April.  1899 

July.  1899 


Felts. 


Press, 
12by6| 
feet,  fine 
Four- 
dins. 


107.0 
107.0 
107.0 
107.0 
M.4 
04.4 

94.4 
94.4 
94.4 
M.4 
94.4 
94.4 
»(.4 
91.4 
91.4 
91.4 
91.4 
94.4 
86.6 
86.6 
86.6 
86.6 
86.6 
86.6 
86.6 
86.6 
86.6 
86.6 
86.6 
86.6 
86.6 
86.6 
86.6 
86.6 
86.6 
86.6 
86.6 
86.6 


Wet. 
24by5f 
feet,  fine 
Four- 
dins. 


100.5 
100.6 
100.5 
100.5 
99.6 
99.6 
99.6 
99.6 
99.6 
99.6 
99.6 
99.6 
99.6 
90.6 
99.6 
99.6 
99.6 
99i6 
9a6 
89i5 
89.5 
89.5 
89.5 
88.5 
88.5 
88.5 
89.5 
88.5 
88.5 
89.5 
89.5 
89;5 
89.5 
88.5 
89.5 
88.5 
88.5 
88.5 
88.5 


Aver- 
age. 


108.8 
108.8 
106w8 
108.8 
97.0 
97.0 
97.0 
97.0 
97.0 
97.0 
97.0 
97.0 
97.0 
97.0 
97.0 
97.0 
97.0 
97.0 
97.0 
88.1 
88.1 
88.1 
8&1 
88.1 
88.1 
88.1 
88.1 
8&1 
88.1 
88.1 
88.1 
88.1 
88.1 
88.1 
88.1 
88.1 
88.1 
88.1 
88.1 


Flan- 
nels, 

twilled 
blue. 

8-4,  Tal- 
bot T. 


102.9 
108.4 
86.7 
100.2 
100.2 
100.2 
100.2 
100.2 
100.8 
100.8 
100.8 
100.8 
98.0 
100.8 
100.8 
100.8 
93.0 
83.3 
88.3 
83.3 
80.8 
75.5 
76.7 
76.7 
70.4 
71.5 
71.5 
71.5 
72.8 
72.8 
72.8 
80.9 
80.9 
80.9 
80.9 
84.1 
84.1 
77.6 
T7.6 


Ging- 
hams, 
Amos- 
keag. 


97.8 

97.8 

97.8 

97.8 

101.7 

101.7 

101.7 

101.7 

101.7 

101.7 

101.7 

101.7 

101.7 

97.8 

97.8 

97.8 

80.2 

74.3 

74.8 

74.8 

72.4 

66.5 

74.3 

78.3 

80.2 

74.3 

66.5 

74.3 

70.4 

66.5 

66.5 

70.4 

66.5 

70.4 

66.5 

66.5 

70.4 

74.3 

78.3 


Leather. 


Har- 
ness. 


101.1 

97.8 

97.8 

104.5 

101.1 

104.5 

94.4 

97.8 

101.1 

97.8 

91.0 

87.6 

81.3 

84.3 

81.3 

80.9 

80.9 

80.9 

80.9 

84.3 

81.8 

86.0 

97.8 

101.1 

104.5 

101.1 

97.8 

101.1 

107.9 

111.2 

114.6 

107.9 

97.8 

101.1 

181.5 

104.5 

101.1 

MM.  5 

111.2 


Hides. 

dry. 

Buenos 

Ay  res. 


103.2 

103.2 

108.2 

103.2 

98.0 

96.0 

98.0 

96.0 

95.0 

93.2 

89.5 

93.2 

93.2 

91.4 

84.1 

80.4 

76.8 

80.4 

76.8 

76.8 

87.7 

98.7 

153.5 

175.4 

13L6 

124.3 

117.0 

117.0 

131.6 

135.2 

185.2 

146.2 

146.2 

146.2 

146.2 

153.5 

146.2 

188.9 

153.5 


Sole,  first 
quality, 
medium 
weight, 
Buenos 
Ay  res. 


101.7 

101.7 

101.7 

101.7 

99.1 

99.1 

99.1 

99.1 

96.4 

98.7 

96.4 

96.4 

93.7 

101.7 

10L7 

101.7 

99.0 

99.0 

91.0 

88.3 

88.3 

9L0 

123.1 

128.5 

117.8 

96.4 

99.0 

99.0 

107.1 

117.8 

107.1 

117.8 

112.4 

112.4 

112.4 

107.1 

112.4 

117,8 

117.8 


Aver- 
age. 


102.0 

100.9 

100.9 

103.1 

99.4 

100.6 

97.2 

98.3 

97.6 

94.9 

92.3 

92.4 

90.4 

92.5 

90.0 

87.7 

85.6 

86.8 

82.9 

83,1 

86.8 

91.9 

124,8 

135.0 

118.0 

107.3 

101.6 

105.7 

U5.5 

121.4 

119.0 

124.0 

U8.8 

119.9 

121.0 

121.7 

119.9 

120.4 

127.6 
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WHOLESALE    PRICES    OF   COMMODITIES,  JANUARY,   1890,  TO    JULY.   1899-RELATIVE 

PRICES— Continued. 

CliOTHS  AND  CliOTHING— Continued. 


Date. 


January,  1890, 
April,  1890... 

July.  1890 

October,  1890 
January,  1891 
April,  1891... 
July.  1891.... 
October,  1891 
January,  1892 
April,1892... 
July,  1892.... 
October,  1892 
January,  1893 
April,  1898... 

July,  1893 

October,  1898 
January,  1894 
April,  1894... 

July,18M 

October,  1894 
January,  1896 
April,  1896... 
July,  1895.... 
October,  1896 
January,  1896 
April,  1896... 
•  July,  1896.... 
October,  1896 
January,  1897 
April, 1897... 

July,1897 

October,  1897 
January.  1896 
April,  1898... 
July,  1898.... 
October,  1898 
January,  1899 
April.  1899... 
July,  1899 


Print 
cloths, 

28*inch. 

64  by  64, 
Meta- 
comet. 


ShawU, 
standard. 
72  by  144 

inches, 
weighing 
42  ounces, 
made  of 
XX  Ohio 
fleece 
wool. 


110.8 
102.9 
106.8 
104.8 
94.9 
91.9 
93.0 
94.9 
96.9 
96.9 
106.8 
110.8 
126.6 
122.6 
102.9 
87.0 
98.0 
89.0 
85.1 
94.9 
85.1 
79.1 
9L0 
102.9 
93.0 
79.1 
79.0 
8L2 
79.1 
81.1 
77.1 
79.1 
71.2 
63.3 
61.8 
63.3 
76.2 
87.0 
87.0 


100.8 
100.8 
100.8 
100.8 
99.7 
99.7 
99.7 
99.7 
97.9 
97.9 
97.9 
97.9 
97.9 
97.9 
97.9 
97.9 
93.1 
98.1 
93.1 
98.1 
78.1 
78.1 
78.1 
78.1 
80.3 
80.3 
80.3 
80.8 
80.3 
80.3 
80.3 
80.3 
81.3 
81.3 
8L3 
81.8 
61.3 
81.3 
81.8 


Sheetings. 


Brown, 
4-4,  At- 
lantic. 


101.0 
lOLO 
101.0 
104.8 
108.6 
102.1 
100.6 
96.0 
90.1 
92.0 
88.4 
85.3 
89.9 
85.8 
95.2 
98.3 
91.4 
85.7 
85.7 
78.1 
76.1 
76.1 
76.1 
87.6 
87.6 
83.8 
80.0 
80.0 
83.8 
72.4 
74.3 
74.3 
72.4 
68.6 
66.7 
68.6 
64.8 
70.6 
72.4 


36-inch, 
Stark 
AA. 


105.0 
101.8 
108.2 
107.6 
106.1 
98.7 
96.8 
86.8 
90.9 
87.8 
86.7 
82.7 
94.7 
90.4 
87.5 
88.0 
84.9 
80.4 
79.0 
80.7 
85.9 
74.2 
75.0 
90.9 
87.0 
84.8 
83.3 
81.4 
79.0 
72.7 
73.0 
68.2 
68.7 
69.8 
71.9 
64.6 
66.9 
69.8 
72.2 


Aver- 
age. 


103.0 
101.2 
104.6 
106.2 
104.9 
100.4 
98.0 
91.4 
90.6 
89.9 
87.1 
84.0 
92.8 
87.9 
91.4 
90.7 
88.2 
83.1 
82.4 
79.4 
81.0 
75.2 
75.6 
89.3 
87.3 
84.1 
81.7 
80.7 
81.4 
72.6 
73.7 
71.3 
68.1 
69.2 
69.8 
66.6 
65.9 
69.9 
72.8 


Shirtings,  bleached. 


4-4. 

Fruit 
of  the 
Loom. 


100.2 
100.2 
108.1 
108.1 
100.2 
100.2 
97.7 
100.2 
94.9 
94.9 
96.4 
95.4 
101.0 
101.0 
95.4 
95.4 
88.9 
85.7 
87.0 
84.2 
84.2 
76.8 
78.6 
89.8 
95.4 
87.0 
78.9 
76.8 
76.8 
78.9 
67.9 
67.9 
70.9 
70.9 
67.9 
67.9 
65.0 
76.8 
76.8 


Hope. 


100.7 
100.7 
104.1 
104.1 
100.7 
100.7 
97.5 
97.6 
94.1 
94.1 
90.7 
94.1 
100.8 
100.8 
94.1 
94.1 
89.4 
87.4 
87.4 
87.4 
77.2 
77.2 
84.0 
97.5 
100.8 
84.0 
80.6 
87.4 
87.4 
80.6 
80.6 
80.6 
75.4 
75.4 
72.0 
72.0 
68.7 
74.0 
77.2 


Lons- 
dale. 


100.6 
100.6 
108.5 
108.5 
97.8 
100.6 
97.8 
97.8 
97.8 
97.8 
97.8 
97.8 
103.5 
108.6 
97.8 
97.8 
89.7 
89.1 
89.1 
86.8 
74.8 
77.6 
83.4 
94.9 
97.8 
80.6 
74.8 
80.6 
80.5 
74.0 
76.5 
77.6 
71.2 
7L2 
67.9 
67.9 
65.1 
70.8 
76  9 


New 
York 
Mills. 


100.3 
100.8 
102.6 
102.6 
102.6 
100.8 
97.9 
97.9 
95.6 
95.5 
95.6 
96.5 
95.5 
95.5 
93w0 
88.6 
88.6 
88.6 
88.6 
88.6 
88.6 
84.2 
84.2 
84.2 
88.6 
88.6 
88.6 
88.6 
83.6 
88.6 
88.6 
88.6 
78.6 
78.6 
78.6 
78.6 
78.6 
78.6 
86.4 


Aver- 
age. 


100.5 
100.6 
103.8 
108.8 
100.8 
100.6 
97.7 
98.4 
95.6 
95.6 
94.9 
95.7 
100.2 
100.2 
96.1 
94.0 
89.2 
87.7 
88.0 
86.6 
81.2 
79.0 
82.6 
91.6 
95.7 
85.0 
79.5 
83.3 
82.1 
78.0 
78.4 
78.7 
74,0 
74.0 
71.6 
71.6 
69.4 
76.1 
79.3 
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WHOLESALE   PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  JANUARY,   1890,   TO  JULY,   1899-RELATIVE 

PRICES— Continued. 

CIjOTHS  ANJD  CIjOTHING— Concluded. 


Suitings, 
all  wool, 
indigo- 
blue, 
54-inch, 
14-ounce, 
Middle- 
sex 
standard. 

Tickings, 
Amoe- 
keag, 
A.C.A. 

Women's  dress  goods. 

Wool. 

Dati*. 

Cotton 
warp 
alpaca, 
22-lnch, 
Hamil- 
ton. 

Cotton 
warp 
cash- 
mere, 
22-inch, 
Hamil- 
ton. 

Cotton 
warp 
cash- 
mere, 
27-inch, 
Hamil- 
ton. 

Aver- 
age. 

Ohio, 

fine 

fleece, 

scoured. 

Ohio, 
meditun 

fleece, 
scoured. 

Aver- 
age. 

January,  1890 . . 

April,  1890 

July,1890 

October,  1890  .. 
January,  1891 . . 

April,  1891 

July,  1891 

October,  1891  .. 
January,  1892 . . 

April,  1892 

July,1892 

October,  1892  .. 
January,  1898 . . 

April,  1893 

July,1893 

October,  1898  .. 
January,  1894.. 

April,  1894 

July,1894 

October,  1894  .. 
January,  1896.. 

April,1896 

July,1896 

October,  1896  .. 
January,  1896.. 

April.  1896 

July.  1896 

October,  1896  .. 
January,  1897.. 

April,  1897 

July,  1897 

October,  1897  .. 
January,  1896.. 

April,  ia» 

July,  1898 

October,  1898  .. 
January,  1899.. 

April,  1899 

Joly,1899 

.'       100.0 

100.0 

.1       100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

96.0 

96.0 

96.0 

96.0 

96.0 

96.0 

76.4 

76.4 

78.6 

73.6 

73.6 

73.6 

78.6 

73.6 

67.6 

67.6 

67.6 

67.6 

73.6 

78.6 

78.6 

78.6 

78.6 

78.5 

73.6 

101.4 
101.4 
99.3 
103.6 
101.4 
99.8 
97.2 
99.3 
97.2 
97.2 
97.2 
97.2 
99.3 
101.4 
101.4 
97.2 
96.1 
90.8 
90.8 
88.7 
80.3 
82.4 
88.7 
88.7 
93.0 
82.4 
84.6 
84.6 
88.7 
80.3 
80.3 
80.3 
76.1 
76.1 
76.1 
78.9 
76.1 
78.2 
78.2 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

96.7 

96.7 

96.7 

96.7 

96.7 

96.7 

93.8 

93.8 

93.8 

93.3 

86.7 

86.7 

86.7 

86.7 

86.7 

86.7 

86.7 

86.7 

86.7 

86.7 

86.7 

86.7 

86.7 

86.7 

86.7 

86.7 

86.7 

86.7 

86.7 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
97.1 
97.1 
97.1 
97.1 
97.1 
97.1 
91.2 
91.2 
91.2 
91.2 
88.2 
88.2 
88.2 
88.2 
88.2 
88.2 
82.4 
82.4 
82.4 
82.4 
82.4 
82.4 
82.4 
82.4 
82.4 
82.4 
82.4 
82.4 
82.4 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
97.6 
97.6 
97.6 
96.0 
96.0 
96.0 
92.6 
92.6 
92.6 
92.6 
87.6 
87.6 
86.0 
86.0 
86.0 
86.0 
85.0 
80.0 
80.0 
80.0 
80.0 
80.0 
80.0 
80.0 
80.0 
80.0 
80.0 
86.0 
85.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
97.1 
97.1 
97.1 
96.3 
96.3 
96.3 
92.3 
92.3 
92.8 
92.3 
87.6 
87.5 
86.6 
86.6 
86.6 
86.6 
84.7 
83.0 
83.0 
83.0 
83.0 
83.0 
83.0 
83.0 
83.0 
88.0 
83.0 
84,7 
84.7 

102.8 
102.8 
102.8 
102.8 
102.8 
99.6 
96.6 
96.6 
93.3 
90.2 
87.4 
90.2 
90.2 
93.8 
74.7 
71.6 
71.6 
66.6 
62.6 
69.3 
64.5 
61.4 
56.1 
66.1 
69.3 
69.8 
53.0 
66.1 
69.3 
66.6 
66.9 
84.2 
90.2 
90.2 
87.4 
88.8 
82.6 
77.6 
88.8 

102.3 
99.3 
102.3 
102.3 
102.8 
102.3 
96.3 
96.8 
96.8 
93.8 
93.8 
91.2 
91.2 
88.2 
71.9 
65.6 
65.5 
63.4 
58.2 
58.2 
55.2 
66.2 
58.2 
68.2 
59.8 
58.2 
49.7 
62.7 
58.2 
62.0 
65.1 
80.1 
83.1 
81.4 
80.1 
83.1 
80.1 
77.1 
85.6 

102.6 
101.1 
102.6 
102.6 
102.6 
101.0 
96.4 
96.4 
94.8 
92.0 
90.6 
90.7 
90.7 
90.8 
73.3 
68.6 
68.6 
64.5 
60.4 
68.8 
54.9 
63.8 
67.2 
57.2 
59.8 
68.8 
51.4 
64.4 
58.8 
63.8 
66.0 
82.2 
86.7 
85.8 
88.8 
86.0 
81.3 
77.3 
87.2 
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WHOLESALE    PRICES    OF    COMMODITIES,   JANUARY, 

PRICES— Continued. 


ISM,   TO   JULY.   ld»-BELATXVE 


FrEL  ABIJD  I«1GHTIMU. 


Date. 


Candles, 
best  ada- 
mantine. 


Coal,  anthracite. 


Pea. 


Stove.     Average. 


Coal, 
bitumi- 
nous. 


Matches. 


8-card.       Parlor.     Average. 


January,  1890. 
April,  1890.... 

July.  1890 

October,  1890 . 
January,  1891. 
April,  1891.... 

July,  1891 

October,  1891. 
January,  1892. 
April,  1892.... 

July,  1892 

October,  1892 , 
January,  1893. 
April,  1898.... 

July,  1898 

OctobCT,1898 
January,  1894. 
April,  1894... 

July,  1894 

OctobCT,  1894 
January,  1895 
April,  1896... 

July.  1895 

October,  1895 , 
January,  1896 
April,  1890... 

July,  1896 

October,  1896 
January,  1897 
April,  1897... 

July,  1897 

October,  1897 
January,  1898 
April,  1898... 

July,  1898 

October,  1898 
January,  1899 
April,  1899... 
July,  1899 


94.7 

102.6 

102.6 

102.6 

102.6 

102.6 

102.6 

M.7 

W.7 

94.7 

94.7 

94.7 

102.6 

102.6 

102.6 

102.6 

102.6 

102.6 

102.6 

102.6 

102.6 

W.7 

917 

W.7 

94.7 

94.7 

94.7 

94.7 

94.7 

94.7 

94.7 

917 

94.7 

917 

94.7 

917 

94.7 

94.7 

917 


90.8 
107.3 
107.8 
99.1 
99.1  I 
99.1  I 
99.1  j 
99.1 
99.1 
90.8 
90.8 
90.8 
90.8 
90.8 
911 
911 
99.1 
99.1 
99.1 
99.1 
99.1 
9L1 
911 
911 
911 
87.5 
911 
911 
87.5 
911 
87.5 
87.6 
87.6 
90.8 
911 
90.8 
90.8 
90.8 
82.6 


106.7 
86.9 
96.9 
104.5 
107.0 
90.6 
98.2 
107.0 
103.2 
98.2 
109.5 
115.8 
115.8 
100.7 
112.0 
112.0 
112.0 
90.6 
100.7 
96.9 
90.6 
88.1 
83.1 
100.7 
91.9 
90.6 
103.2 
109.5 
103.2 
103.2 
109.5 
109.5 
93.1 
96.a 
96.9 
96.9 
90.6 
90.6 
96.3 


96.8 
97.1 
102.1 
10L8 
103.1 
94.9 
98.7 
103.1 
101.2 
915 
100.2 
103.3 
103.3 
95.8 
103.1 
103.1 
105.6 
919 
99.9 
98.0 
919 
88.6 
88.6 
97.4 
93.0 
89.1 
98.7 
101.8 
95.4 
96.7 
98.5 
96.5 
90.3 
93.9 
96.5 
93.9 
90.7 
90.7 
89.8 


103.1 
98.4 
98.4 
98.4 
96.9 
101.6 
10L6 
10L6 
100.0 
100.0 
98.4 
96.9 
100.0 
96.4 
96.4 
96.4 
98.4 
89.1 
89.1 
89.1 
89.1 
85.9 
85.9 
85.9 
85.9 
90.6 
90.6 
90.6 
90.6 
8L3 
81.3 
8L3 
82.8 
82.8 
85.9 
79.7 
7L9 
78.4 
68.8 


99.4 
99.4 
99.4 
99.i 
99.4 
99.4 
99.4 
99.4 
104.8 
1018 
1018 
1018 
120.9 
133.0 
133.0 
133.0 
133.0 
133.0 
13^0 
138.0 
133.0 
138.0 
133.0 
133.0 
133.0 
133.0 
033.0 
133.0 
133.0 
133.0 
133.0 
133.0 
133.0 
133.0 
133.0 
133.0 
133.0 
133.0 
133.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
78.9 
78.9 
78.9 
78.9 
78.9 
78.9 


99.7 
99.7 
99.7 
99.7 
99.7 
99.7 
99.7 
99.7 
102.4 
102.4 
102.4 
102.4 
110.5 
116.5 
U6.5 
U6.6 
116.5 
U6.6 
116.5 
116.6 
116.6 
116.6 
116.5 
U6.5 
116.5 
116.5 
116.5 
116.5 
U6.5 
116.5 
116.5 
U6.5 
116.6 
106.0 
106.0 
106.0 
106.0 
106.0 
106.0 
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WHOLESALE    PRICES   OF   COMMODITIES.    JANUARY, 

PRICE^-Continued. 


1890,  TO   JULY.  1899-RELATrVE 


JHBTAltS  AND  I1!IPI«EII£NTS. 


Bar  iron, 

best 

refined, 

rolled, 

all  muck 

iron. 

Butts, 
looee 
joint, 
cast, 
•  3by3 
inch. 

Copper. 

Door- 
knobs, 
mineral. 

Lead. 

Date. 

Sheet. 

Wire, 
No.8,B. 
and  8. 
Ga.and 
heavier. 

Average. 

Pig. 

Pil»e. 

Aver- 
age. 

January,  1890.. 

April,  1890 

July,18e0 

October.  1890.. 
January,  1891.. 

AprU,18M 

July,1801 

October,  1891  .. 
January.  1802.. 

April,1892 

July,  1892 

October.  1892... 
January,  1898 . . 

April,  1898 

Jifly,  1803 

October,  1898  .. 
January,  1804.. 

April, 1804 

Ju]y,1804 

October,  1804  .. 
January,  1896.. 

April,  18^ 

July,1806 

October.  1896.. 
January,  1896.. 

April,  1896 

July,1896 

Octob^,  1896.. 
January,  1897.. 

April,  1897 

July.1897 

October.  1897.. 
January.  1898 . . 

April.  1898 

July.1808 

October.  1898.. 
January,  1899 . . 

April,  1899 

July,1899 

106.9 
101.1 
101.2 
104.1 
101.2 
95.6 
95.6 
95.6 
95.6 
90.0 
95.6 
93.9 
89.4 
87.2 
85.5 
78.7 
73.1 
67.5 
67.5 
64.7 
.     •    61.9 
61.9 
74.2 
79.9 
70.3 
67.5 
67.5 
67.5 
68.6 
64.1 
53.4 
64.7 
64.7 
59.1 
69.1 
61.9 
63.0 
92.8 
112.5 

102.0 
102.0 
102.0 
104.5 
102.0 
96.9 
96.9 
96.9 
96.9 
96.9 
96.9 
96.9 
96.9 
96.9 
96.9 
9&9 
96.9 
96.9 
80.2 
89.2 
84.1 
84.1 
84.1 
89.2 
'     84.1 
M-l 
84.1 
84.1 
89.2 
89.2 
89.2 
89.2 
89.2 
89.2 
84.1 
84.1 
»4.1 
89.2 
102.0 

108.2 
108.2 
123.0 
108.2 
108.2 
108.2 
78.7 
78.7 
78.7 
78.7 
78.7 
78.7 
78.7 
78.7 
68.9 
68.9 
73.8 
68.9 
68.9 
68.9 
68.9 
68.9 
68.9 
73.8 
66.4 
66.4 
73.8 
73.8 
73.8 
76.2 
68.9 
68.9 
68.9 
68.9 
68,9 
68.9 
81.1 
105.7 
110.7 

101.9 
101.9 
116.5 

lias 

104.9 
99.0 
93.2 
87.4 
78.6 
87.4 
87.4 
81.6 
81.6 
81.6 
78.6 
72.8 
69.9 
69.9 
64.1 
65.5 
65.5 
65.5 
74.3 
83.0 
77.2 
78.6 
81.6 
78.6 
81.6 
81.6 
78.6 
78.6 
75.7 
81.6 
81.6 
81.6 
87.4 
116.5 
110.7 

105.1 
105.1 
119.8 
112.4 
106.6 
103.6 
86.0 
83.1 
78.7 
83.1 
83.1 
80.2 
80.2 
80.2 
73.8 
70.9 
71.9 
69.4 
66.5 
67.2 
67.2 
67.2 
71.6 
78.4 
71.8 
72.5 
77.7 
76.2 
77.7 
78.9 
73.8 
73.8 
72.3 
75.3 
75.3 
75.3 
84.3 
lU.l 
U0.7 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
110.0 
110.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
130.0 

89.4 
89.4 
102.8 
116.1 
94.1 
100.5 
103.4 
105.7 
98.7 
98.1 
97.5 
91.7 
87.1 
91.7 
79.0 
84.8 
74.3 
76.6 
72.0 
70.8 
69.7 
70.8 
72.6 
73.2 
69.7 
69.7 
69.7 
60.4 
67.4 
74.3 
77.8 
92.9 
82.5 
81.3 
88.3 
88.8 
85.9 
96.4 
98.7 

87.1 
87.1 
101.6 
116.1 
105.2 
105.2 
101.6 
101.6 
94.4 
94.4 
94.4 
94.4 
90.7 
90.7 
90.7 
90.7 
90.7 
83.5 
76.2 
76.2 
76.2 
76.2 
76.2 
76.2 
76.2 
76.2 
68.0 
63.5 
65.3 
76.2 
76.2 
90.7 
79.8 
79.8 
87.1 
87.1 
87.1 
98.0 
98.0 

88.3 
88.3 
102.2 
116.1 
99.7 
102.9 
102.5 
103.7 
96.6 
96.3 
96.0 
93.1 
88.9 
91.2 
M.9 
87.8 
87.5 
80.1 
74.1 
73.6 
73.0 
73.5 
74.4 
74.7 
73.0 
78.0 
68.9 
62.0 
66.4 
75.3 
77.0 
91.8 
81.2 
80.6 
87.7 
88.0 
86.5 
97.2 
98.4 
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PRICES— Continued. 


1890,    TO    JULY,    189fr-RELATIVE 


imSTAI^S  AND  MIPI4EREENT8— Continued. 


Locks, 

Nails, 
wire, 
base 
price. 

Pig  iron. 

Dat€. 

Com- 
mon 
mor- 
tise. 

Com- 
mon 
rim. 

Aver- 
age. 

Besse- 
mer. 

No.  1, 
anthra- 
cite, 

foun- 
dry. 

Aver- 
age. 

Quick- 
silvtr 

January,  1890 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
110.8 
110.8 
100.0 
100.0 
100. 0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
114.6 
114.6 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
lU.l 

in.i 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
118.3 
118.8 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
111.0 
111.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
118.9 
113.9 

129.0 
106.8 
106.8 
106.8 
98.8 
94.3 
92.1 
84.6 
81.0 
77.9 
75.6 
69.8 
69.8 
78.4 
66.4 
62.8 
62.1 
44.6 
63.4 
46.7 
42.8 
42.8 
86.8 
106.8 
107.7 
118.4 
120.1 
120.1 
66.4 
65.4 
60.1 
68.6 
69.0 
66.4 
60.6 
66.0 
70.7 
100.1 
120.1 

136.1 
102.4 
106.8 
99.6 
9L6 
^.4 
93.2 
88.9 
89.8 
88.2 
80.3 
79.7 
78.0 
79.6 
76.8 
66.6 
62.6 
60.2 
72.8 
63.2 
67.7 
6L8 
8L1 
90.6 
67.8 
76.4 
69.6 
67.2 
61.8 
56.9 
68.9 
61.4 
67.4 
69.4 
69.2 
69.7 
68.1 
86.4 
117.8 

110.6 
101.6 
100.1 
100.1 
97.8 
97.8 
97.8 
98.7 
97.8 
88.9 
88.7 
83.4 
82.8 
81.0 
88.4 
78.9 
74.8 
70.0 
69.6 

IH 

66.7 
76.7 
80.6 
76.4 
78.7 
70.9 
69.8 
70.9 
67.4 
66.8 
66.7 
66.7 
66.8 
62.6 
66.0 
67.4 
91.7 
113.2 

123.0 
102.0 
103.6 
99.8 
94.4 
94.9 
96.8 
93.8 
93.6 
86.1 
82.0 
81.6 
80.2 
80.8 
79.6 
72.8 
68.4 
65.1 
70.9 
66.4 
62.6 
64.0 
78.9 
86.6 
7L6 
76.1 
70.2 
68.6 
66.4 
62.2 
69.6 
64.1 
62.1 
62.4 
60.9 
•   62.4 
65.8 
89.1 
116.8 

100.8 

April,  1890 

100.8 

July,  1890 

111.2 

October,  1890 

117.1 

January,  1891 

103.8 

April,  1891 

91.9 

July,  1891 

90.4 

October,  1891 

89.0 

January,  1892 

94.9 

April ,  1892 

86.7 

July.  1892 

81.6 

October,  1892 

78.6 

January,  1898 

77.1 

April,  1893 

77.1 

July.  1898 

'    80.1 

October,  1893 

77.1 

January,  1894 

66.7 

April,  1894 

67.6 

July.  1894 

71.9 

October,  1894 

73.4 

January,  1896 

71.2 

April,  18fc 

70.4 

July.  1896 

80.1 

October,  1895 

76.6 

January,  1896 

78.6 

April,  1896 

74.1 

July.  1896 

73.4 

October,  1896 

72.7 

January,  1897 

72.6 

April,  1897 

79.3 

July,  1897 

78.6 

October,  1897 

74.1 

January,  1898 

76.4 

April,  1898 

78.6 

July.  1896 

84.5 

October,  1898 

78.6 

January,  1899 

81.6 

April,  1899 

86.0 

July,  1899 

86.7 
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WHOLESALE    PRICES   OF    COMMODITIES,  JANUARY,    1890,    TO   JULY. 

PRICES— Continued. 

.nSTAI^S   AND    inPI^BlflENTS— Concluded. 


18W-RELAT1VE 


Date. 


January,  1890., 

April,  1890 

July.1890 

October,  1890. . 
January,  1891 . 

April,  1891 

July,  1891 

Oclot>er,1891.. 
Januar>',  1892 . 
April,  1892.... 

July,  1892 

October,  1892.. 
January,  1893 . 
AprU,1893.... 

July.1893 

October,  1893. . 
January,  1894 . 
April,  1894.... 

July,1894 

October,  1894.. 
January,  1895 . 
April,  1895.... 

July,1895 

October.  1895.. 
January.  1896 . 
April,  1896.... 

July,1896 

October,  1896.. 
January,  1807 . 
April,  1897.... 

July,1897 

October,  1897. . 
January,  1898 . 
April.  1896.... 

July,18« 

October,  1898. . 
January.  1899 . 
April.  1899.... 
July,1899 


Rope. 

Shovels, 
Ames 

Manila. 

Ameri- 
can. 

Aver- 
age. 

Saws, 

hand. 

standard, 

Disston's. 

Scythes. 

No.  2,  cast 

steel. 
D  handle, 

square 

strap. 

Spelter, 

oomes- 

tic. 

Steel 
billets. 

Steel 
rails, 

mor. 

111.4 

98.8 

105.1 

97.1 

105.9 

100.0 

107.9 

124.7 

113.6 

126.4 

98.8 

112.6 

97.1 

105.9 

100.0 

103.9 

120.0 

108.0 

124.3 

98.8^ 

111.6 

97.1 

105.9 

100.0 

109.9 

112.6 

101.5 

117.9 

98. 8* 

108.4 

97.1 

105.9 

100.0 

117.9 

103.9 

96.7 

94.3 

98.8 

96.6 

103.6 

95.3 

100.0 

84.9 

88.9 

93.6 

87.9 

98.8 

93.4 

103.6 

95.8 

100.0 

102.4 

87.8 

96.7 

77.1 

98.8 

88.0 

103.6 

95.3 

100.0 

89.9 

89.4 

96.7 

72.9 

98.8 

85.9 

103.6 

95.8 

100.0 

89.9 

86.1 

96.7 

87.9 

109.8 

98.9 

97.1 

95.8 

100.0 

92.9 

86.6 

96.7 

92.1 

107.0 

99.6 

97.1 

95.8 

100.0 

91.9 

79.2 

96.7 

92.1 

107.0 

99.6 

97.1 

95.8 

100.0 

95.9 

80.7 

96.7 

87.9 

104.3 

96.1 

97.1 

96.8 

100.0 

89.9 

81.6 

96.7 

81.4 

101.5 

91.5 

97.1 

95.8 

100.0 

87.4 

75.4 

93.6 

81.4 

104.3 

92.9 

97.1 

96.8 

100.0 

85.9 

78.7 

93.6 

79.3 

104.3 

91.8 

97.1 

95.8 

100.0 

83.0 

74.0 

93.5 

66.4 

104.3 

85.4 

97.1 

95.8 

100.0 

75.0 

62.2 

88.6 

62.1 

104.3 

83.2 

97.1 

95.8 

94.7 

70.0 

55.8 

77. 8 

60.0 

98.8 

79.4 

97.1 

95.3 

94.7 

74.0 

64.4 

77. 3 

64.3 

98.8 

81.6 

97.1 

95.8 

94.7 

69.5 

61.5 

77.8 

64.8 

98.8 

81.6 

97.1 

95.8 

94.7 

68.5 

55.4 

77. 8 

64.3 

96.0 

80.2 

97.1 

95.8 

94.7 

65.5 

61.2 

70.9 

53.6 

96.0 

74.8 

97.1 

95.8 

94.7 

64.2 

53.4 

70.9 

53.6 

96.0 

74.8 

97.1 

95.8 

94.7 

72.2 

73.0 

77.3 

57.9 

96.0 

77.0 

97.1 

95.8 

94.7 

83.2 

76.9 

90.2 

55.7 

96.0 

75.9 

97.1 

95.8 

94.7 

71.5 

57.5 

90.2 

53.6 

96.0 

74.8 

97.1 

95.8 

100.8 

82.5 

68.6 

90.2 

49.3 

96.0 

72.7 

97.1 

95.3 

100.8 

81.5 

67.6 

90.2 

49.8 

96.0 

72.7 

97.1 

85.8 

100.8 

72.5 

68.4 

90.2 

53.6 

96.0 

74.8 

97.1 

85.8 

100.8 

81.8 

56.1 

80.6 

47.1 

96.0 

71.6 

97.1 

85.8 

100.8 

81.8 

50.8 

58.0 

45.0 

96.0 

70.5 

97.1 

85.8 

100.8 

85.9 

48.6 

58.0 

45.0 

96.0 

70.5 

97.1 

95.8 

100.8 

84.9 

67.8 

58.0 

49.8 

96.0 

72.7 

97.1 

95.8 

100.8 

79.0 

52.0 

58.0 

61.4 

96.0 

73.7 

97.1 

95.8 

100.8 

85.9 

68.0 

58.0 

85.7 

96.0 

90.9 

97.1 

95.8 

100.8 

99.9 

61.1 

54.8 

81.4 

96.0 

88.7 

97.1 

96.8 

100.8 

97.4 

64.7 

56.4 

64.3 

96.0 

80.2 

97.1 

96.3 

100.8 

103.4 

59.1 

59.6 

81.4 

96.0 

88.7 

97.1 

95.3 

110.4 

127.4 

87.5 

83.0 

83.6 

96.0 

89.8 

97.1 

106.9 

110.4 

124.9 

117.1 

91.0 
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PBIC£&-<^oiitinaed. 

IjUm^Uft  ANB    BU11.IMNG  MATBKIAUI* 


Date. 


Brick, 
common 
domestic 
building. 


Carbon- 
ate of 
lead  in  oil 
(Ameri- 
can pure 
wbite 
lead). 


Jan.,  1890. 
Apr,  1890. 
July,  1890. 
Oct.,  1890. 
Jan..  1891. 
Apr.,  1891- 
July.  1891. 
Oct.,  1891. 
Jan.,  1892. 
Apr.,  1892. 
July,  1892. 
Oct.,  1892. 
Jan..  189&. 
Apr..  1893. 
July.  1893. 
Oct..  1893. 
Jan.,  18W. 
Apr.,  imi. 
July,  1891. 
Oct,  1894. 
Jan..  1895. 
Apr.,  1895. 
July.  1805. 
Oct,  1895. 
Jan.,  189«. 
Apr.,  1896. 
July,  1896. 
Oct,  1896. 
Jan.,  1897. 
Apr.,  1897. 
July,  1897. 
Oct.,  1897. 
Jan..  1898. 
Apr..  1898. 
July,  1»98. 
Oct.,  1898. 
Jan.,  1899. 
Apr.,  1899. 
July,  1899. 


119.4 

117.3 
94.7 

107.0 
98.8 
90.6 
M.4 
90.6 
97.2 
93.9 
88.9 
9Q.6 

106.4 
96.0 
88.9 
86.5 
98.0 
82.3 
76.2 
78.2 
95.5 
88.5 
78.2 
84.4 
90.6 
81.4 
77.4 
T7.4 
82.3 
74.1 
72.0 
84.4 
96.8 
90.6 
88.5 
94.7 

102.9 
96.8 
86.5 


Cement, 
RoNBen- 
dale. 


108.8 
107.0 
92.2 
99.6 
103.3 
95,9 
99.6 
99.6 
99.6 
99.6 
99.6 
99.6 
99.6 
81.8 
92.2 
95.9 
84.8 
75.6 
76.6 
77.5 
77.5 
73.8 
81.1 
8L1 
81.1 
77.5 
77.5 
77.5 
77.5 
77.5 
77.5 
77.5 
81.1 
81.1 
81.1 
81.1 
81.1 
84.8 
84.8 


105.9 

W.l 

M.1 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

105.9 

94.1 

W.1 

94.1 

100.0 

M.1 

91.2 

M.1 

100.0 

9L2 

88.2 

88.2 

100.0 

91.2 

88.2 

88.2 

97.1 

88.2 

85.3 

88.2 

94.1 

86.3 

82.4 

82.4 

85.3 

82.4 

79.4 

82.4 

88.2 

82.4 

M.1 


Chestnut 

Doors, 
pine,un- 

Hemlock 
boards, 
first  qual- 
ity, l-in., 

not 
planed. 

Maple 

lumber. 

molded, 

Lime, 

boards. 

in  the  log, 

2  ft  4  in. 

Uock- 

first  qual- 

not 

by  6  ft  8 

land. 

ity,  Mn., 

sawed. 

in.,  1{  in. 
thick. 

rough. 

101.9 

114,9 

96  8 

100.4 

100.0 

101.9 

114.9 

Of  ^ 

111.5 

100.0 

101.9 

96.7 

106.5 

100.4 

loao 

101.9 

96.7 

106.5 

100.4 

100.0 

101.9 

96.7 

101.6 

100.4 

100.0 

101.9 

96.7' 

101.6 

94.8 

100.0 

101.9 

96.7 

96.8 

100.4 

.    100.0 

101.9 

96.7 

96.8 

94.8 

100.0 

84.9 

96.7 

96.8 

97.0 

100.0 

84.9 

95.7 

96.8 

95.9 

100.0 

84.9 

96.7 

101.6 

105.9 

100.0 

84.9 

96.7 

101.6 

94.8 

100.0 

84.9 

108.4 

101.6 

109.3 

100.0 

76.4 

96.7 

96.8 

lot.  4 

100.0 

76.4 

88.1 

96.8 

lot.  4 

100.0 

76.4 

88.1 

96.8 

105.9 

100.0 

76.4 

84.3 

91.9 

98.1 

95.6 

76.4 

81.3 

91.9 

92.6 

95.6 

76.4 

76.6 

87.1 

-98.1 

95.5 

76.4 

76.6 

87.1 

94.8 

95.5 

76.4 

72.8 

87.1 

89.2 

95.5 

76.4 

68.9 

87.1 

89.2 

95.6 

76.4 

68.9 

84.7 

83.6 

95.5 

76.4 

68.9 

82.3 

78.1 

96.5 

76.4 

65.1 

77.4 

87.0 

90.9 

76.4 

65.1 

77.4 

78.1 

90.9 

76.4 

65.1 

77.4 

69.1 

90.9 

76.4 

61.3 

77.4 

74.7 

90.9 

76.4 

61.3 

79.8 

72.5 

90.9 

76.4 

61.3 

79.8 

81.4 

95.5 

76.4 

61.3 

79.8 

88.6 

95.5 

76.4 

65.1 

82.3 

88.6 

95.5 

76.4 

65.1 

82.3 

87.0 

95.6 

84.9 

68.9 

87.1 

90.3 

95.5 

81.9 

72.8 

87.1 

72,5 

95.6 

84.9 

76.6 

91.9 

72.5 

95.5 

84.9 

84.3 

101.6 

83. 6 

95.6 

98.4 

88.1 

111.3 

89.2 

100.0 

93.4 

96.7 

121.0 

83.6 

100.0 

Oak 
boards, 
white, 
plain, 
first  qual- 
ity, l-in., 
rough. 


100.0 

100.0 

KWlO 

100.0 

IBO.0 

100  0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.t 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

lOOiO 

100.0 

100.0 

100.t 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

97.1 

97.1 

97.1 

97.1 

97.1 

97.1 

87.1 

m.i 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
102.9 
102.9 
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WHOLESALE    PRICES    OF   COMMODITIES.  JANUARY. 

PRICES— Continned. 


1800,    TO   JULY.   1890-RELATIVE 


I^mBER  AND  BUII^ING  IIIATBRIALS-Coucluded. 


Pineboarda. 

Putty. 

Shingles, 
pine, 

16  inches, 
XXX. 

Spruce 
boards, 
No.  2, 
l-lnch. 

Tar. 
Wilming- 
ton, 

Dale. 

White, 
clear, 
l-lnch, 

not 
planed. 

WTiite. 
common, 
1-inch. 

not 
planed. 

White, 
cnlla. 
1-inch, 

not 
planed. 

Aver- 
age. 

Tur- 
pen- 
tine. 

January.  1800... 

April.  IflOO 

Jnly,  1890 

October.  1890... 
Januar>',  1801... 

April,  1801 

July,  1891 

October,  1801... 
January.  1802... 

April,  1H02 

Jnly.  1892 

October,  1892... 
January.  1893. . . 

April.  I«e8 

Jnly,  1898 

October,  1K9B... 
January.  1804... 

April.  1804 

Jnly.  1804 

October,  1804... 
January.  1896. . . 

April,  1806 

July.  1896 

October.  1805... 
January.  1890... 

April.  IHOO 

July.  1896 

October,  1806... 
January.  1807. . . 

April.  1897 

July.  1897 

October,  1897... 
January,  1808... 

April,  1898 

July.  1898 

October.  1898... 
January.  1899... 

April.  1899 

July.  1899 

101.8 
101.8 
99.5 
07.2 
99.5 
99.5 
99.5 
99.5 
101.8 
•     104.1 
106.4 
108.7 
111.1 
111.1 
111.1 
111.1 
108.7 
106.4 
104.1 
104.1 
104.1 
104.1 
104.1 
101.8 
101.8 
101.8 
101.8 
104.1 
104.1 
104.1 
104.1 
104.1 
104.1 
104.1 
104.1 
104.1 
106.4 
111.1 
118.0 

105.1 
106.1 
98.5 
98.5 
98.5 
98.5 
98.5 
98.5 
98.5 
98.5 
101.8 
101.8 
101.8 
101.8 
98.5 
98.5 
98.5 
98.5 
96.9 
96.9 
96.3 
92.0 
92.0 
92.0 
88.7 
88.7 
88.7 
88.7 
86,4 
85.4 
78.8 
78.8 
78.8 
82.1 
85.4 
88.7 
95.3 
101.8 
111.7 

104.5 

104.5 

100.4 

100.4 

100.4 

100.4 

96.4 

96.4 

96.4 

96.4 

100.4 

104.5 

104.5 

108.5 

108,5 

108.5 

108.5 

108.5 

104.5 

100.4 

96.4 

92.4 

88.4 

88.4 

88.4 

88.4 

88.4 

88.4 

88.4 

88.4 

80.4 

80.4 

80.4 

84.4 

88.4 

88.4 

96.4 

104.5 

112.5 

103.8 

103.8 

99.5 

98.7 

99.5 

99.5 

98.1 

98.1 

98.9 

99.7 

102.9 

105.0 

105.8 

107.1 

106.0 

106.0 

105.2 

104.5 

101.8 

100.5 

98.6 

96.2 

04.8 

04.1 

03.0 

93.0 

93.0 

93.7 

92.6 

92.6 

87.8 

87.8 

87.8 

90.2 

92,6 

03.7 

99.4 

105.8 

114.1 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

80.0 

91.4 

91.4 

91.4 

91.4 

91.4 

91.4 

91.4 

91.4 

82.9 

82.9 

82.9 

82.9 

82.9 

82.9 

82.9 

82.9 

82.9 

82.9 

82.9 

82.9 

82.9 

82.9 

82.9 

82.9 

82.9 

80.0 

97.1 

97.1 

110.6 
110.6 
97.0 
97.0 
107.2 
107.2 
90.2 
90.2 
90.2 
90.2 
90.2 
90.2 
88.5 
88.5 
88.5 
88.5 
88.5 
86.8 
86.8 
86.8 
86.8 
86.8 
86.8 
85.1 
85.1 
85.1 

85.  r 

86.8 
86.8 
88.5 
88.5 
88.5 
90.2 
90.2 
91.9 
91.9 
93. 6 
97.0 
102.1 

97.7 

104.7 

101.2 

101.2 

101.2 

101.2 

97.7 

97.7 

97.7 

101.2 

97.7 

97.7 

97.7 

104.7 

101.2 

97.7 

94.2 

97.7 

94.2 

90.7 

94.2 

101.2 

97.7 

94.2 

94.2 

94.2 

90.7 

90.7 

90.7 

90.7 

90.7 

90.7 

90.7 

^.7 

90.7 

90.7 

97.7 

101.2 

104.7 

04.4 
91.9 
96.8 
108.9 
99.2 
99.2 
96.8 
106.4 
106.4 
106.4 
108.0 
101.6 
99.2 
96.8 
94.4 
99.2 
91.9 
87.1 
87.1 
96.8 
89.5 
89.5 
104.0 
99.2 
89.5 
84.7 
94.4 
89.5 
94.4 
87.1 
96.8 
108.9 
89.5 
84,7 
104.0 
108.9 
104.0 
99.2 
121.0 

112.7 
108.9 
102,6 
99.4 
98.8 
102.6 
95.0 
90.7 
86.1 
96.0 
74.7 
72.2 
78.5 

73.8 
69.7 
73.5 
73.8 
76.6 
72,2 
70.3 
98.2 
73.5 
70.9 
76.0 
72.2 
64.0 
70.9 
67.1 
74.1 
67.1 
83.0 
84.9 
81.1 
66.5 
77.3 
115.3 
107.7 
97.5 
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PRICES— Con  Unued. 


1899-RELATIVS 


DKtJGS  AND  €HKH1CAI«8« 


Date. 


January,  1890 

April, 1J<90 

July.lsyo 

Oclobi?r,  1890 

Jauuury.lJftH 

April. 1^91 

JuIy.lW^l 

October,  IS91 

January,  1892 

Apnl,lH92 

Julv,l>i92 

October,  1^2 

January,  1893 

April, 1H93 

July,1893 

October,1893 

January,  1894 

April, 1894 

July,1894 

October.  1894 

January,  189.') 

April,1896 

Julv,18^ 

October,  1895 

January,  1896 

April. 1896 

July,1896 

October,  1896 

January.  1897 

April, 1897 

July,1897 

October.  1897 

January,  1898 

April,  1898 

Julv.1898 

0"tober,189« 

January,  1899 

April,1899 

July,1899 


Alcohol, 

94  per 

cent. 


90. 

90. 

97. 
100. 
101. 
103. 
103. 
105. 
105. 
100. 
103. 
102. 
116. 
104. 
100. 
100. 
102. 
102, 
102. 
115. 
106. 
108. 
107. 
105. 
106. 
106. 
106. 
104. 
103. 
103. 
105. 
106. 
103. 
103. 
108. 
109. 
111. 
111. 
111. 


Brim- 
Ptone. 
crude. 


Linseed 
I    A«nA*-    I      oil. 


Glycerin, 


fined. 


76.7 
76.7 
86.6 
84.6 
102.3 
137.7 
98.4 
118.0 
119.0 
87.5 
94.4 
92.5 
81.6 
76.7 
75.7 
67.9 
69.8 
67.9 
67.9 
62.0 
63.9 
62.0 
62.0 
61.0 
•60.0 
62.0 
72.8 
81.6 
82.6 
77.7 
76.7 
81.6 
82.6 
86.6 
90.5 
82,6 
83.6 
85.6 
81.6 


raw,  in 
barrels. 


109. 6\ 
109.5^ 
109.5 
103.4 
97.3 
94.3 
94.3 
91.2 
9L2 
85.1 
85.1 
82.1 
82.1 
82.1 
82.1 
82.1 
79.1 
73.0 
69.9 
69.9 
69.9 
66.9 
66.9 
66.9 
100.3 
100.8 
100.3 
100.3 
100.3 
73.0 
73.0 
73.0 
69.9 
66.9 
79.1 
74.6 
78.0 
78.0 
76.0 


111.8 

115.0 

115.0 

115.0 

107.6 

106  8  I 

87.2 

74.2 

68.7  ; 

72.4  I 

77.9  I 

81.6 

89.1 

92,8 

92.8 

74.2 

87.2 

96.5 

100.2  I 

100.2 

103.9 

103.9 

107.6 

81.6 

77.9 

74.2 

68.7 

64.9 

57.6 

69.4 

53.8 

63.1 

77.9 

72.4 

76.1 

6L2 

76.1 

87.2 

72.4 


124.7 
1-28.3 
135.6 
137.3 
84.9 
75.9 
72.3 
72.8 
68.7 
63.3 
69.6 
66.7 
68.7 
112.0 
94.0 
97.6 
81.3 
94.9 
77.7 
68.7 
84.9 
76.9 
60.6 
61.4 
74.1 
72.8 
T2.3 
79.6 
79.6 
86.7 
84.9 
94.9 
96  6 
110.9 
128  8 
181  0 
123.8 
106.4 
113.0 


Quinine, 
Amer- 
ican, 
bullc. 


122.6 
106.6 
106.6 
112.1 
106.1 
87.6 
87.5 
84.0 
84.0 
84.0 
77.0 
70.0 
70.0 
77.0 
77.0 
77.0 
87.6 
96.8 
87.5 
89.8 
89.3 
87.6 
87.5 
87.6 
94.6 
92.8 
91.1 
74.4 
61.8 
62.5 
62.6 
80.6 
87.6 
78.5 
70.0 
68.8 
73.6 
183.1 
U9.1 


Soda  ash, 
carbon- 
ate. 48 
per  cent. 


85.8 
158.8 
86.8 
92.0 
99.6 
98.1 
95.0 
96.0 
95.0 
95.0 
93.5 
98.1 
95.0 
82.8 
76.6 
70,6 
70.6 
76.6 
76.6 
70.6 
70.6 
70.5 
56  2 
61.8 
61.8 
67.4 
67.4 
66.2 
66.2 
66.2 
66.2 
66.2 
66.2 
66.2 
46.0 
46.0 
46.0 
46.0 
66.2 


Sul- 
phuric 
acid.  66 
percent. 


114.9 
114.9 
97.7 
97.7 
80.5 
97.7 
97.7 
97.7 
97.7. 
97.7 
114.9 
114.9 
108.4 
108.4 
97.7 
86.2 
86.2 
86.2 
86.2 
80.5 
80.6 
80.5 
80.5 
80.5 
80.6 
80  6 
80.6 
80.6 
114.9 
114  9 
114.9 
97.7 
114.9 
114.9 
187.9 
187  9 
137.9 
187.9 
187.9 
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WHOLESALE    PRICES   OF   COMMODITIES.   JANUARY,   1890,   TO  JULY,   189d-RELATIVE 

PRICES— Continued. 

HOUSB-PURNISHING    GOODS. 


Date. 


Chain, 
bedroom, 

maple, 
cane  seat. 


January,  1800 . 
AprU,1890... 
July.  1890.... 
October,  1890 
January,  1891 
April.  1891... 

July,1891 

October.  1891 
January,  1892 
April.  1892... 
July,  1892.... 
October,  1892 
January,  1893 
April,  1898... 
July.  1893.... 
October,  1898 
January,  1894 
April,  1894... 

Jnly.1894 

October,  1894 
January,  1896 
April,  1896... 
July.  1896.... 
October,  1896 
January,  1896 
April.  1896... 
July,  1896.... 
October.  1896 
January,  1897 
April,  1897... 
July,  1897.... 
OctoW,1897 
January,  1896 
April,  1896... 
July,  1896.... 
October,  1896 
January,  1899 
AprU,1899... 
July,  1809  ..•• 


Furniture. 


100.2 
100.2 
100.2 
100.2 
100.2 
100.2 
100.2 
100.2 
98.1 
98.1 
96.1 
98.1 
98.1 
98.1 
98.1 
96.1 
85.9 
85.9 
85.9 
85.9 
85.9 
85.9 
85.9 
85.9 
85.9 
85.9 
85.9 
85.9 
71.6 
71.6 
71.6 
71.6 
71.6 
71.6 
71.6 
78.8 
78.8 
89.5 
89.5 


Chairs, 
kitchen, 
common 
spindle. 


99.9 

99.9 

99.9 

99.9 

99.9 

99.9 

99.9 

99.9 

101.1 

101.1 

101.1 

101.1 

101.1 

101.1 

101.1 

101.1 

83.2 

83.2 

83.2 

88.2 

83.2 

83.2 

83.2 

83.2 

83.2 

83.2 

83.2 

83.2 

83.2 

83.2 

83.2 

83.2 

77.3 

77.3 

77.3 

83.2 

88.2 

96.1 

lOLl 


Tables. 

kitchen, 

pine, 

3|-foot 


100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

96.0 

95.0 

95.0 

95.0 

95.0 

95.0 

95.0 

95.0 

92.0 

92.0 

92.0 

92.0 

92.0 

92.0 

92.0 

92.0 

92.0 

92.0 

92.0 

92.0 

92.0 

92.0 

100.0 


Aver- 
age. 


Glass- 
ware, 
tumblers, 

medium 
grade. 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
99.7 
99.7 
99.7 
99.7 
99.7 
99.7 
99.7 
99.7 
88.0 
88.0 
88.0 
88.0 
88.0 
88.0 
88.0 
88.0 
87.0 
87.0 
87.0 
87.0 
82.3 
82.8 
82.3 
82.8 
80.8 
80.8 
80.3 
84.7 
84.7 
92.2 
96.9 


99.6 
99.6 
99.6 
99.6 
99.6 
99.6 
99.6 
99.6 
103.5 
103.5 
103.5 
103.5 
99.6 
99.6 
99.6 
99.6 
99.6 
99.6 
99.6 
99.6 
9L6 
91.6 
91.6 
9L6 
79.6 
79.6 
79.6 
79.6 
79.6 
79.6 
79.6 
79.6 
75.7 
75.7 
75.7 
76.7 
79.6 
79.6 
79.6 


Pails, 
wood- 
en. 
2-hoop. 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
109.1 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
90.9 
86.4 
86.4 
86.4 
81.8 
81.8 
80.0 
77.8 
77.3 
72.7 
77.8 
77.8 
72.7 
77.8 
68.2 
81.8 
77.8 
72.7 
77.3 
8L8 
77.8 
81.8 
81.8 
77.8 
72.7 
72.7 
68.2 
68.2 
77.8 
86.4 
96.5 


Tubs,  wooden. 


Nest  of 
3. 


100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

98.4 

94.4 

84.0 

78.4 

76.0 

72.0 

72.0 

68.0 

68.0 

60.0 

61.6 

56.0 

68.0 

72.0 

72.0 

68.0 

68.0 

68.0 

70.4 

68.0 

64.0 

64.0 

68.0 

68.0 

68.0 

76.0 

88.0 

100.0 


Nest  of 

8. 


100.3 
100.3 
100.8 
100.8 
100.8 
100.8 
100.8 
100.3 
97.7 
95.0 
92.4 
89.7 
84.5 
79.2 
73.9 
73.9 
71.3 
7L3 
68.6 
63.3 
63.3 
60.7 
68.1 
63.8 
73.9 
71.3 
68.6 
68.6 
67.0 
71.3 
71.3 
68.6 
71.3 
73.9 
78.9 
78.9 
76.5 
87.1 
92.4 


Aver- 
age. 


100.2 
100.2 
100.2 
100.2 
100.2 
100.2 
100.2 
100.2 
98.9 
97.5 
96.2 
94.1 
89.5 
81.6 
76.2 
76.0 
71.7 
71.7 
68.3 
65.7 
61.7 
61.2 
57.1 
65.7 
73.0 
71.7 
68. 3 
68.3 
67.5 
70.9 
69.7 
66.8 
67.7 
71.0 
71.0 
71.0 
76.3 
87.6 
96.2 
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WHOLESALE    PRICES 


OF   COMMODITIES,  JANUARY, 
PRICES-Contfnaed. 


1890,    TO   JULY,  ld9»--aELATIVS 


mSCKI^I^ANKOVS. 


Date. 


Jan  tiary,  1890. 
April,  1890... . 

July,  1890 

October.  1890 . 
January,  1891. 
April,  1891.... 

July.  1891 

October,  1891 . 
January,  1892. 
April,  1892.... 

July,  1892 

October,  1892 . 
January,  189S. 
April.  1883...- 

July,1898 

October,  1898. 
January,  1891. 
April.  1894.... 

July,  1894 

October,  1894. 
January,  1895. 
April.  1896.... 

July,  1896 

October,  1896. 
January,  1896. 
April.  1886.... 

July.  1896 

October,  1896 . 
January,  1897. 
April,  1897.... 

July,  1897 

October,  1897. 
January,  1898. 
April,  1898.-.. 

July,  1898 

October,  1898 . 
January,  1899. 
April.  1899.... 
July,  1899 


Powder, 
rifle. 


92.8 

92.8 

102.1 

102.1 

102.1 

102.1 

102.1 

102.1 

102.1 

102.1 

92.8 

78.9 

74.2 

74.2 

61.9 

60.8 

60.8 

60.8 

60.8 

60.8 

60.8 

60.8 

60.3 

60.8 

60.8 

60.8 

74.2 

74.2 

74.2 

74.2 

74.2 

74.2 

74.2 

74.2 

74.2 

74.2 

74.2 

74.2 

74.2 


Robber, 
Para, 
new 
flue. 


91.5 
106.8 
112.8 
115.8 
99.0 
118.4 
108.4 
79.0 
80.2 
90.8 
85.9 
85.9 
86.5 
97.8 
84.0 
88.6 
87.1. 
83.4 
84.0 
87.1 
92.8 
90.9 
91.8 
95.8 
96.5 
92.8 
108.4 
103.4 
99.0 
102.2 
104.0 
107.8 
103.4 
117.8 
119.7 
115.9 
118.5 
127.9 
124.1 


Soap, 
castile. 
mottled 

pure. 


94.5 
94.6 
102.7 
98.6 
96.6 
98.6 
96.6 
106.8 
106.8 
106.8 
106.8 
100.7 
100.7 
100.7 
100.7 
100.7 
102,7 
98.6 
98.6 
82.5 
86.8 
84.2 
82.2 
82.2 
82.2 
82.2 
82.2 
82.2 
86.8 
86.3 
86.8 
90.4 
90.4 
90.4 
90.4 
90.4 
90.4 
90.4 
90.4 


Starch. 


Pure. 


91.7 
91.7 
94.7 
108.3 
108.3 
103.3 
106.3 
103.3 
99.0 
99.0 
99.0 
99.0 
99.0 
99.0 
99.0 
99.0 
99.0 
99.0 
108.3 
99.0 
90.0 
99.0 
99.0 
99.0 
99.0 
94.7 
91.7 
94.7 
94.7 
94.7 
91.7 
94.7 
94.7 
91.7 
94.7 
94.7 
94.7 
94.7 
91.7 


Silver     Aver- 
gloss.      age. 


100.4 
100.4 
100.4 
100.4 
100.4 
100.4 
100.4 
100.4 
96.8 
96.8 
96.8 
96.8 
96.8 
96.8 
96.8 
96.8 
96.8 
96.8 

ioa4 

96.8 
96.8 
96.8 
96.8 
96.8 
96.8 
93.2 
98.2 
93.2 
93.2 
96.2 
98.2 
03.2 
93.2 
9B.2 
93.2 
93.2 
93.2 
98.2 
98.2 


97.6 
97.6 
97.6 
101.9 
101.9 
101.9 
101.9 
101.9 
97.9 
97.9 
97.9 
97.9 
97.9 
97.9 
97.9 
97.9 
97.9 
97.9 
101.9 
97.9 
97.9 
97.9 
97.9 
97.9 
97.9 
94.0 
94.0 
94.0 
94.0 
94.0 
94.0 
94.0 
94.0 
94.0 
94.0 
94.0 
94.0 
91.0 
91.0 
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WHOLESALE    PRICES   OF   COMMODITIES,    JANUARY,    1890,  TO  JULY,    1899— RELATrV'K 

PRICES-rConcluded. 


Date. 


January,  1890 
April,  1890... 
July,  1880.... 
October,  1890. 
January,  1891 
April,  1891... 

July,1891 

October,  1891...* 
January,  1892..' 

Apfil,18a2 1 

July,1892 

October.  1892... 
January,  1898..! 

April,  1893 , 

July.1898 

October,  1886..; 
January,  1894  .. 

April. 1894 

July,18M ; 

October,  1894...' 
Januar)\1805..| 

April, 1896 ' 

July,1896 

October,  18as... 
January,  1896... 

April, 1806 

July,1896 

October,  1896...  I 
January,  1897.. 

April, 1897 

July,  1897 

October,  1897... 
Januar)',  1896 . . 

April,  1896 

July.1898 

October,  1896... 
January,  1899.. 

April,  1899 

July,l«99 


99.2 
97.8 
95.5 
103.3 
103.0 
1(M.8 
99.6 
10L5 
98.1 
93.3 
91.8 
97.7 
103.8 
102.6 
96.1 
101.0 
W.2 
87.8 
87.6 
98.3 
90.3 
91.5 
87.9 
86.8 
M.A 
80.2 
75.8 
78.9 
79.6 
78.2 
76.0 
83.1 
88.4 
82.9 
83.2 
84.2 
86.6 
87.1 
85.9 


Cloths 

and 

clothing. 

Fuel 

and 

lighting. 

Metals 

and 
imple- 
ments. 

Lumber 
and 

building 
mate- 
rials. 

chemi- 
cals. 

House- 
furoish- 

goud». 
100.0 

K)L9 

99.0 

106.8 

104.1 

104.5 

102.2 

99.5 

108.6 

iai.2 

112.1 

100.0 

102.1 

100.7 

106.  S 

98.8 

104.6 

100.0 

102.4 

100.6 

106.7 

101.1 

105.4 

100.0 

100.3 

100.6 

98.1 

100.5 

97.4 

102. 2 

98.5 

99.7 

97.5 

99.8 

100.1 

100.0 

97.9 

100.7 

95.1 

97.1 

92.0 

100.0 

97.6 

99.8 

94.0 

97.7 

92.2 

100.0 

97.0 

99.6 

94.1 

97.1 

91.2 

98.3 

96.0 

97.9 

92.3 

96.9 

85.7 

96.8 

96.2 

96.9 

92.3 

95.0 

88.3 

96.5 

96.3 

99.8 

90.7 

91.6 

87.6 

96.9 

96.9 

104.1 

88.9 

97.7 

88.3 

92.7 

98.3 

103.8 

89.4 

94.5 

91.4 

90.7 

95.6 

106.2 

87.6 

92.6 

87.0 

88.9 

9B.0 

106.2 

84.4 

93.1 

81.9 

87.9 

90.0 

106.8 

80.6 

91.2 

83.1 

8-1.2 

87.8 

100.8 

79.0 

88.7 

86.8 

83.0 

86.2 

102.0 

79.4 

87.4 

83.6 

83.3 

85.4 

101.6 

78.2 

86.9 

82.1 

82.7 

80.0 

100.8 

76.1 

87.8 

83.7 

78.5 

79.4 

96.4 

75.9 

88.4 

82.0 

79.5 

83.6 

96.4 

M.7 

86.4 

78.9 

76.2 

88.3 

98.6 

89.1 

85.4 

76.7 

81.8 

87.2 

97.5 

83.7 

86.6 

81.9 

79.2 

83.3 

97.7 

85.6 

83.1 

82.0 

77.8 

81.4 

100.1 

85.4 

81.8 

82.4 

78.1 

82.8 

100.9 

83.7 

82.4 

80.1 

79.2 

82.3 

99.3 

80.1 

83.1 

81.9 

76.7 

81.4 

97,8 

78,8 

83.0 

77.9 

78.7 

81.4 

97.8 

77.4 

82.6 

77.0 

78.4 

83.0 

97.8 

80.6 

86.7 

81.5 

76.4 

80.8 

96.1 

19.4 

86.6 

86.3 

74.1 

80.9 

94.4 

79.7 

86.7 

85.4 

74.9 

80.9 

95.6 

8L4 

86.0 

92.1 

73.8 

80.3 

93.6 

8L6 

88.3 

86.9 

74.9 

80.7 

90.8 

83.2 

91.1 

90.7 

79.5 

82.5 

91.2 

96.1 

97.1 

97.8 

86.5 

M.5 

89.8 

107.9 

99.9 

*■' 

92.1 

Miscel- 
laneous. 


All 
articles. 


94.1 
97.6 
103.8 
104.5 
100.4 
104.0 
101.5 
97.5 
96.8 
99.3 
95.9 
90.9 
89.8 
92.7 
86.9 
87.1 
87.0 
85.1 
86.2 
84.5 
84.3 
83.8 
83.1 
83.9 
84.2 
82.3 
88.5 
88.5 
88.4 
89.2 
89.6 
91.6 
90.5 
94.1  j 
94.6 

93.6  ' 
94.8  I 
96.6 

96.7  I 


I 


102.0 
101.9 
100.4 
103.1 
100.6 
100.7 
97.7 
97.9 
96.5 
94.2 
94.5 
94.7 
97.2 
96.6 
93.1 
93.0 
89.6 
86.7 
86.0 
86.9 
8-1.7 
84.7 
85.2 
80.3 
85.2 
83.0 
81.6 
82.4 
82.0 
80.9 
79.9 
83.6 
83.3 
83.3 
84.2 
84.4 
86.5 
90.8 
92.9 


The  most  superficial  glance  at  the  table  reveals  the  fact  that  while 
the  tendency  has  been  in  the  main  toward  falling  prices  the  last  months 
show  a  rise.  This  is  by  no^  means  equal  among  the  various  groups, 
the  final  figures  showing  considerable  variation,  though  the  minimum 
figures  for  the  various  groups  show  greater  uniformity.  Of  course  it 
will  be  recognized  that  some  of  the  groups  comprise  but  a  limited 
number  of  articles,  and  are  thus  not  so  well  suited  for  comparison  as 
the  larger  groups. 

It  is  of  interest  to  know  not  only  the  movement  of  the  average,  but 
also  how  far  the  individual  articles  vary  from  the  average.  In  the 
Aldrich  report  the  final  date  of  the  investigation  was  selected  for  such 
an  exhibit.  Here  a  like  course  seems  unadvisable.  Prices  in  geneml 
move  up  or  down  thix)ugh  considerable  periods  of  time,  and  when  the 
given  movement  is  well  under  way  it  may  be  surmised  that  pric^^* 
move  together  and  that  individual  quotations  follow  more  or  less 
closely  the  general  movement.  A  period  of  change  from  an  upward 
to  a  downward  movement  or  vice  versa  does  not  impress  itself  at  once 
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upon  all  articles,  but  upon  one  after  the  other.  The  final  date,  July, 
1899,  was  in  the  midst  of  such  a  period  of  change.  Certain  articles 
had  felt  the  upward  impulse,  others  had  not.  The  range  of  variation 
therefore  in  July,  1899,  is  greater  than  at  any  date  before  therise  of 
prices  began,  and  probably  greater  than  at  a  later  date  when  the  rise 
will  have  been  communicated  to  all  the  articles  included  in  the  inves- 
tigation. It  has  been  deemed  preferable  then  to  choose  the  date,  Jan- 
uary, 1899,  before  a  conspicuous  upward  movement  began  to  show  the 
i*ange  of  price  variation  from  the  general  average.  The  result  is 
shown  in  the  table  which  follows: 

RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  99  ARTICLES  IN  EACH  SPECIFIED  PRICE  CLASS,  JANUARY.  1899. 


Articles  clamificd  accord- 
ing to  relative  prices. 


Below  70. 
Food: 

Coffee 

Nutmegs 

Beans 

Meal,  com 

Cloths  and  clothing: 

Cotton 

Sheetings 

Drillings 

Shirtings 

Metals  and  implements: 

Steel  billets 

Steel  rails 

Bar  iron 

Pig  iron 

Drugs  and  chemicals: 

Soda  ash 


Total  below  70. 


70  to  80. 
Food: 

Flour,  wheat 

Fruit 

Baked  beans 

Meat,mutton 

Tallow 

Cloths  and  clothing: 

Ginghams 

Denims 

Calico 

Suitings 

Printcloths 

Tickings 

Fuel  and  lighting: 

Coal,  bituminous 

Metals  and  implements: 

Nails 

Drugs  and  chemicals: 

Glycerin 

Quinine 

Linseed  oil 

House  furnishing  goods: 

Tubs 

Pails 

Glassware 

Miscellaneous: 

Powder 


Total,  70  to  80  , 

80  to  90. 
Food: 

Flour,  rye 


Rela- 
tive 
price 


41.5 
48.6 
61.6 
66.5 

60.7 
65.9 
69.3 
69.4 

69.1 
59.6 
63.0 
65.8 

46.0 


13 


72.6 
76.5 
77.6 
78.5 
79.5 

70.4 
71.4 
78.0 
73.5 
75.2 
76.1 

71.9 

70.7 

78.0 
78.5 
76.1 

76.3 
77.3 
79.6 

74.2 


20 


83.2 


Articles  classifled  accord- 
ing to  relative  prices. 


80  to  90— concluded. 

Food— Concluded. 

Meat,  ham 

Meat,  bacon 

Meat,  salt 

Butter 

Lard 

Cloths  and  clothing: 

Shawls 

Wool 

Dress  goods 

Flannels 

Felts 

Bags 

Carpets 

Metals  and  implements: 

Rope 

Quicksilver 

Butts 

SSr.::;:::::::;::: 

Lumber    and    building 
materials: 

Putty , 

Carbonate  of  lead 

Lime 

Doors,  pine , 

Chestnut  lumber 

Cement 

Drugs  and  chemicals: 
Brimstone 

House  furnishing  goods: 
Furniture 

Total,80to90 

90  to  100. 

Food: 

Fish 

Salt 

Starch,  com , 

Sugar , 

Milk , 

Molasses 

Eggs. 

Bread 

Rice 

Cloths  and  clothing: 

Boots  and  shoes 

Cotton  thread 

Fuel  and  lighting: 

Coal,  anthracite 

Candles 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


84.6 
86.3 
86.6 
87.6 
88.3 

8L3 
81.8 
83.0 
84.1 
88.1 


80.2 
81.6 
84.1 
84.3 
86.5 


80.0 
81.1 
83.6 
84.3 
84.9 
88.2 


84.7 


26 


90.7 
94.3 
94.3 
96.5 
96.7 
96.8 
96.9 
97.8 
98.7 

95.4 
97.3 

90.7 
94.7 


Articles  classified  accord-  j  ^Plf" 
ing  to  relative  prices,      'price 


90  to  100— concluded. 

Metals  and  implements: 

Scythes 

Saws 

Lumber    and    building 
materials: 

Shingles 

Maple , 

Spruce , 

Pine 

Miscellaneous: 

Soap 

Starch 

Total,  90  to  100 

100  to  no. 
Food: 

Meat,  beef 

Cheese 

Fuel  and  lighting: 

Matches 

Metals  and  implements: 

Locks 

Doorknobs  

Shovels 

Spelter 

Lumber    and    building 
materials: 

Oak 

Hemlock 

Brick 

Tar 

Total,  100  to  110 

110  or  over. 
Food: 

Pepper  

Meat,   beef    on    the 

hoof 

Cloths  and  clothing: 

Leather 

Lumber    and     building 
materials: 

Turpentine 

Drugs  and  chemicals: 

Alcohol 

Opium 

Sulphuric  acid 

Miscellaneous: 

Rubber 

Total,  110  or  over... 


96.8 
97.1 


93.6 
95.6 
97.7 
99.4 

90.4 
94.0 


21 


105.7 
109.6 

106.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.8 
103.4 


100.0 
101.6 
102.9 
104.0 


11 


110.1 
118.4 
119.9 

116.3 

111.9 
1*23.8 
137.9 

118.5 


Summarizing  the  foregoing  table,  it  appears  that  of  the  total  99  arti- 
^es,  whose  average  relative  price  was  86.5  in  January,  1899,  67  articles 
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stand  between  70  and  100,  or  within  a  range  of  approximately  15  points 
above  or  below  the  average.  The  number  of  articles  which  exceed 
100 — that  is,  which  show  a  rise  in  price — is  19,  while  13  articles  show 
a  fall  in  price  of  more  than  30  points. 

More  significant  than  the  final  prices  has  been  the  course  of  prices 
during  the  period  under  discussion,  January,  1890,  to  July,  1899. 
From  102.0  in  January,  1890,  prices  fell  with  only  trifling  interrup- 
tions until  July,  1897,  when  they  reached  the  point  79.9.  There  was  a 
recovery  to  nearly  84  in  October,  and  comparative  stability  at  this  point 
until  October,  1898.  A  slight  rise  was  noticeable  in  January,  1899, 
but  the  tendency  was  more  conspicuous  in  April  and  July. 

An  examination  of  prices  at  each  quarter  period  shows  that  the  ten- 
dency to  fall,  which  prevailed  during  the  greater  part  of  the  period, 
was  not  wholly  without  interruption,  and  the  question  arises  as  to  the 
causes  of  these  temporary  movements  in  a  counter  direction.  The 
first  conspicuous  check  to  the  falling  tendency  appears  in  October, 
1890.  A  reference  to  the  various  groups  shows  that  between  July, 
1890,  and  October,  1890,  there  was  a  very  considerable  rise  of  price 
in  the  food  group.  This  change  is  due  to  the  inclusion  in  this  group 
of  certain  articles  whose  prices  vary  with  the  seasons,  and  the  study 
of  the  detailed  table  shows  between  July,  1890,  and  October,  1890, 
marked  changes  in  the  prices  of  beans,  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  and  dried 
fruit.  Returning  to  general  prices,  we  find  another  interruption  to 
the  falling  tendency  occurring  in  January  and  April,  1893.  Again, 
the  change  is  caused  by  variations  in  the  prices  of  food  products,  and 
an  examination  of  the  detailed  table  shows  changes  between  October, 
1892,  and  January,  1893,  in  such  seasonal  articles  as  butter,  cheese, 
and  notably  eggs,  which  in  that  month  reached  the  highest  point  in 
the  whole  period  covered  by  this  investigation.  But  a  more  striking 
variation  occurs  in  this  period  in  the  prices  of  hog  products  (lard, 
salt  pork,  bacon,  and  ham)  and  tallow.  From  July,  1893,  the  down- 
ward course  of  'prices  is  fairly  regular  until  April,  1895,  though  the 
variation  of  the  seasonal  articles  in  October,  1894,  causes  an  almost 
inappreciable  rise  in  general  prices.  July  and  October,  1895,  together 
with  January,  1896,  show  a  slight  rise  in  prices.  But  this  change  is 
not  due  to  the  food  group  and  must  be  looked  for  elsewhere.  Aa 
examination  shows  upward  movements  in  cloths  and  clothing  and  in 
metals  and  implements.  In  the  former  the  movement  is  not  general, 
being  most  noticeable  in  the  leather  group.  Nor  was  the  advance  in 
price  long  sustained,  for  July,  1896,  approximates  the  f onner  level.  In 
the  group  '^Metals  and  implements,"  the  changes  are  most  conspicuous 
in  the  distinctively  iron  products,  such  as  pig  iron,  steel,  and  especially 
wire  nails.  Doorknobs,  copper,  locks,  quicksilver,  and  spelter  also 
felt  the  upward  movement  in  a  slight  degree,  but  other  articles  in  the 
group  did  npt  advance.     From  July,  1896,  to  July,  1897,  the  course 
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of  prieoH  in  Blightly  downward,  and  the  miiiiinum  ix)iiit  in  the  period 
under  eonBideration  is  reached.     The  subsequent  movement  of  prices, 
the  rise  to  October,  1897,  the  comparatively  stationary'  position  until 
October,  1808,  and  the  following  notable  rise  in  prices  have  already* 
been  alluded  to. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  the  general  upward  movement  of  prices, 
since  October-,  1898,  food  products  have  played  an  inconspicuous  part. 
On  the  contrary-,  changes  have  been  very  rapid  in  metals  and  imple- 
ment*^, which  reached  in  July,  1899,  a  higher  ix)iiit  than  at  any  time 
during  the  period^  not  excepting  the  initial  point,  January,  1890. 
Lumber  and  building  materials  had  also  risen  to  a  point  correspond- 
ing to  the  average  upon  which  the  relative  prices  were  basecL 

A  study  of  the  individual  groups  rcAcals  the  greatest  fluctuations 
in  food.  The  cause  of  these  fluctuations  has  already  been  noted, 
namely,  the  existence,  for  a  group  of  articles,  of  prices  varying. accord- 
ing to  the  seasons.  As  a  rule,  the  July  prices  are  lower  than  those 
of  other  periods  during  the  year.  The  advance  depends,  apparently, 
upon  the  character  of  the  season.  It  oc^curs  in  the  fall  of  the  year, 
and  is  sometimes  quite  marked  by  October  1,  but  in  other  cases  docs 
not  conspicuously  appear  until  January  prices  are  noted.  It  is  prob- 
able in  such  cases  that  the  real  change  takes  place  in  November  or 
December  following  comparatively  mild  weather  in  September  and 
early  Octolw^r.  The  effect  of  these  changes  on  the  course  of  prices 
ctui  best  be  seen  by  eliminating  from  the  food  group  the  distinctively 
seasonal  articles,  beans,  butter,  cheese.,  and  eggs.  The  results  of  such, 
ii  subtraction  ai'e  given  in  the  following  table: 

AVKRaSe  relative  prices  of  entire  food  group  and  of  food  group  EXCLl'DING 
BEANS,  BUTIER,  CHEESE.  AND  EGGS,  JA^^TARY,  leiW.  TO  JULY,  1899. 


Imte. 


Avcnige  relative  prices. 


Januarv.  1S90 

April,  1H90 

Julv,  1890 

October,  1890 

January,  1891 

April, 1891 

Jiilv,  1891 

October,  1891 

January,  1>'9'2  .... 

April,  1892 

July,  1892 

October,  1892 

January,  1893 

April,  1893 

Julv.  1893 

October,  1893 

January,  1894 

April,  18VI4 

Julv.  1894 

October,  1894 


Beans, 

Entire 

Imtter. 

food 

cheese, 

group. 

and 

eggs. 

m.2 

101. 9 

m.i< 

m§ 

1*6.  a 

u,a 

10S.3 

106.2 

ioa.a 

117.4 

1(H.H 

116.4 

me 

m.i 

lat.ft 

104.6 

t»«.i 

116.7 

P3,3 

B7.S 

&LH 

m^i 

g7.7 

I6&.fi 

loa.H 

12S.a 

1132.  t> 

1M»,1 

U6.1 

9Q>^ 

lOLt^ 

112.4 

n.2 

11±0 

«T.H 

ma 

87,5 

m-fi 

B0.3 

]0L1 

Food       !l 
group  ex- 1 

cluaing 
beau8,  but-  j 
ter,  cheese, 

andegg8.  I] 


100. 

101 


Average  relative  prices. 

Date. 

Entire 

food 

group. 

Beans, 

,  butter, 

cheese, 

and 

c-ggB. 

Food 
group  ex- 
cluding 
beans,  but- 
ter, cheese, 
and  eggs. 

January,  1895.... 

April,  1895 

July,  1895 

October,  1896.... 

January.  1896 

April,  1896 

July,  1896 

October,  1896.... 

Januarv,  1897 

April,  1897 

Julv.  1897 

October,  1897.... 
January.  1898.... 

April,  1898 

July.  1898 

October.  1898.... 
January.  1899.... 

April,  1899 

July.  1899 

90.3 
91.5 
87.9 
85.8 
84.4 
80.2 
75.8 
78.9 
79.6 
78.2 
76.0 
83.1 
83.4 
K2.9 
83.2 
M.2 
86.6 
«7.1 
85.9 

107.0 
95.1 
83.8 
K4.9 
96.2 
76.7 
(i3.6 
77.9 
85.3 
78.8 
60.2 
81.9 
9L0 
T2.1 
68.5 
03.1 
88.9 
88.2 
78.7 

87.5 
90.9 
88.6 
86.0 
8'i.5 
80.9 
77.9 
79.1 
78.6 
78.2 
78.6 
83.3 
82.1 
84.7 
85.6 
84.4 
86.2 
M.9 
87.1 
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Another  method  of  showing  the  effect  of  these  seasonal  changes  is 
bj'  noting  the  variation  of  the  quarterly  prices  from  the  average  of 
the  year.  In  order  to  make  this  method  clear,  the  groups  "Food," 
which  shows  marked  seasonal  changes,  and  "  Metals  and  implements," 
in  which  seasonal  variations  have  little  influence,  have  been  contrasted 
in  the  table  following.  The  avemge  variation  is  the  avei-age  of  the 
differences  between  the  quarterly  prices  and  the  avei*age  price  for  the 
year. 

AVERAGE  VARIATION  FROM  AVERAGE  OF  YEAR  IN  RELATIVE  PRICE  OF  POOD  AND  OF 
METALS  AND  IMPLEMENTS,  18S0  TO  1898, 


Food. 

Metals  and  implements. 

Year. 

Arerage 

relative 
price. 

Average  raria- 
tloD. 

Minimum  rela- 
tive price. 

Average 

relative 
price. 

Averagre  varia- 
tion. 

Minimum  rela- 
tive price.. 

Point*. 

Per 

cent. 

Month. 

Amount. 

PoIntB. 

Per 

cent. 

Month. 

Amount. 

1890 

99.0 
102.2 
96.0 
100.9 
90.7 
88.9 
79.8 
79.2 
83,4 

2.30 
1.68 
1.93 
2.38 
8.05 
2.08 
2.48 
2.13 
.38 

2.32 
1.61 
2.01 
2.36 
3.86 
2.28 
3.U 
2.69 
.46 

July.. 
July.. 
Apr... 
July.. 
July.. 
Oct... 
July.. 
July.. 
Apr... 

95.5 
99.6 
98.3 
96.1 
87.6 
85.8 
75.8 
76.0 
82.9 

105.3 
96.2 
92.4 
87.6 
79.3 
81.5 
84.6 
79.2 
80.5 

0.93 
1.63 

.90 
1.58 

.70 
5.45 

.90 
1.13 

.98 

0.88 
1.69 

.97 
1.80 

.88 
6.69 
L06 
1.43 
1.22 

Apr... 
Oct... 
Oct... 
Oct... 
Oct... 
Apr... 

July.. 
Jan . . . 

103.5 

1891 

94.0 

1882 

90.7 

189S 

84.4 

1894 

78.2 

1896 

75.9 

1806 

83.7 

i«r7 

77.4 

1«« 

79.4 

a  January  and  October. 

In  this  table  the  average  variation,  except  in  the  years  which  show 
notable  changes  in  prices,  is  much  greater  in  the  group  "Food"  than 
in  the  group  ''Metals  and  implements."  While  the  minimum  point 
in  the  food  group  is  usually  July,  in  the  other  group  October  usually 
occupies  this  place  until  the  upward  movement  begins,  which  tends 
to  transfer  the  minimum  to  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

Another  group  which  is  somewhat  conspicuous  for  its  variations 
is  the  group  ''Drugs  and  chemicals."  This  is  relatively  a  small 
group,  and  changes  in  the  price  of  one  commodity  exercise  a  mai'ked 
influence  upon  the  average  for  the  group.  An  examination  of  the 
detailed  table  shows  notable  changes  first  in  one  article  and  then  in 
another,  notably  in  brimstone,  glycerin,  opium,  and  sulphuric  acid. 
As  these  changes  are  not  coincident,  we  have  in  the  aggregate  result 
frequent  variations.  Thus,  in  this  group  the  minimum  price  is  found 
in  October,  1895,  when  low  prices  prevailed  for  all  the  articles. 
Otherwise  the  course  of  prices,  even  in  this  small  group,  follows 
fairly  well  the  general  average. 

Thus  far  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  course  of  prices  as 
indicated  by  the  simple  average  of  the  various  relative  prices.  It  has 
been  seen  that  individual  groups,  and  even  individual  articles,  may 
interrupt  or  modify  the  general  tendency.  Any  system  of  weighting 
the  articles  will  accentuate  or  diminish  these  tendencies,  as  the  case 
may  l>e.     It  is  obvious  that  the  food  group  would,  in  a  weighted 
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average  which  measured  articles  according  to  their  importance,  have 
greater  influence  upon  the  aggregate  result  than  it  has  in  the  simple 
average,  and  that  if  such  a  weighted  average  were  made  for  each  of 
the  quarterly  periods  it  would  show  a  greater  variation  than  the 
simple  average.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  such  a  weighted  aver- 
age would  any  ihore  accurately  represent  the  price  changes  in 
their  relation  to  the  purchases  of  the  community  than  the  simple 
average.  The  fluctuations  which  are  here  referred  to  are  those  pro- 
duced by  the  seasonal  variations  in  prices  of  certain  food  products. 
Now,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  these  changes  represent  in  fact 
increased  or  decreased  costs  in  family  expenditure  in  anything  like 
the  same  ratio  as  the  changes  in  price.  The  householder  is  able,  and 
does,  in  fact,  meet  these  changes  to  a  certain  extent  through  decreased 
or  increased  consumption  of  the  conunodities  in  question.  It  has  not, 
therefore,  been  deemed  advisable  to  construct  a  weighted  average 
upon  the  basis  of  the  quarterly  quotations. 

The  value  of  a  weighted  average  in  computations  of  relative  prices 
has  of  late  been  questioned.  It  has  been  noted  that  the  weighted 
average  and  the  simple  average,  applied  to  the  same  figures,  show 
approximately  the  same  results.  This  is  not  to  be  contested.  It 
would,  however,  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  where  the  price  move- 
ment is  downward  the  weighted  average  is  apt  to  record  a  higher 
price  than  the  simple  average,  and  that  where  the  price  movement  is 
upward  the  weighted  average  records,  in  the  main,  lower  prices  than 
the  simple  average.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  all  weighted 
averages  food  products  assume  a  larger  influence  than  in  the  simple 
averages,  and  that  food  products,  taken  in  the  aggregate,  fluctuate  in 
price  from  year  to  year  less  noticeably  than  other  commodities.  ""The 
above  statements  are  true  with  regard  to  the  comparative  inertia  of 
food  products  only  under  the  proviso  that  the  same  influences  are 
operating  upon  the  prices  of  these  commodities  as  upon  those  of  other 
classes  of  goods.  The  Aldrich  report  furnished  a  conspicuous 
instance  of  the  contrary  situation  in  the  period  from  1840  to  1860. 
Food  products  were  at  that  time  increased  in  price  and  staple  articles 
generally  shared  in  that  movement.  On  the  other  hand,  the  trans- 
formation of  industry,  for  which  that  period  is  conspicuous,  brought 
about  a  notable  fall  in  the  prices  of  manufactured  articles.  While, 
therefore,  the  simple  average  of  the  prices  quoted  in  that  report 
showed  a  fall  in  price  up  to  1860,  the  weighted  average,  constructed, 
it  is  true,  by  crude  methods,  showed  a  contrary  tendency. 

It  has,  however,  been  observed  that  during  the  briefer  period  now 
under  discussion,  and  for  the  prices  included  in  the  present  investi- 
gation, the  tendencies  of  the  individual  series  are  fairly  uniform  with 
those  of  the  average  of  all.  It  would,  therefore,  be  expected  that  the 
weighted  average  would  vary  little  from  the  simple  average.     Though, 
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i-ecalling  the  analysis  of  the  movement  in  prices  of  the  several  groups, 
a  divergence  would  be  expected  between  the  simple  and  the  weighted 
average  in  those  cases  where  the  food  group  was  conspicuously  high, 
as  in  January,  1893.  Otherwise  the  weighted  average  will  conform 
fairly  well  with  the  simple  average.  It  is  obvious  that  if  the  prices  of 
a  group  of  articles  stand  relatively  to  those  of  a  certain  date  at  85,  no 
system  of  combination  or  of  weights  can  bring  another  result  than  85. 
If,  now,  the  series  of  articles  show  an  average  of  85  and  a  range  in  the 
individual  cases  between  80  and  00,  no  system  of  averaging  can  take 
the  price  above  90  or  below  80.  While  the  range  of  prices  in  the 
present  investigation  is  considerably  wider  than  in  this  illustration, 
yet  the  table  on  page  264  reveals  a  concentration  of  the  individual 
prices  about  this  average.  Unless,  therefore,  in  a  system  of  weights 
extreme  importance  is  attached  to  either  the  maximum  or  the  mini- 
mum prices,  the  average  price  will  doubtless  be  very  close  to  the 
simple  average.  An  examination  of  the  table  on  page  264  will  show 
that  at  the  date,  January,  1899,  the  articles  with  the  minimum  prices, 
with  the  exception  of  coffee,  were  not  conspicuously  important  in 
household  consumption,  and  that  the  low  price  of  coffee  and  a  few 
articles  of  clothing  would  be  quite  neutralized  by  high  prices  for 
meats  and  boots  and  shoes.  Thus  it  may  be  said  that  the  principal 
advantage  of  averaging  the  articles  according  to  importance  is  to 
confirm  the  results  of  the  simple  average. 

The  words  ''average  according  to  importance"  have  thus  far  been 
used  somewhat  vaguely,  but  now  an  accurate  measure  of  this  impor- 
tance should  be  obtained.  In  general,  the  phrase  is  not  misleading. 
The  importance  of  an  article  has  obviously  something  to  do  with  the 
frequency  and  volume  of  its  sales.  Two  methods  for  measuring  the 
volume  of  the  sales  appear  to  be  open.  The  one  takes  as  its  basis  the 
national  consumption  of  the  articles  in  question.  In  theory  this  method 
is  irreproachable.  In  practice,  however,  statisticians  are  well  aware 
that  accurate  figures  with  regard  to  the  consumption  of  commodities 
are  extremely  diflBcult  to  obtain,  and  that  a  fair  measure  of  accuracy 
can  only  be  reached  in  a  very  few  cases.  If  the  number  of  articles 
included  in  the  computations  be  small,  this  method  can  perhaps  be 
applied  with  success,  but  it  fails  for  a  larger  number  of  articles,  such 
as  the  present  investigation  includes.  The  second  method  endeavors 
to  ascertain  the  importance  of  articles  by  the  part  which  they  play  in 
household  expenditure.  This  gives  an  approximate  idea  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  those  articles  which  are  purchased  directly  for  household  con- 
sumption, and  is  the  only  one  which  can  be  applied  to  a  large  number 
of  articles.  On  the  other  hand,  it  niust  be  admitted  that  certain  articles 
which  indirectly  affect  household  expenditures,  such  as  iron  products 
of  all  kinds,  affecting  costs  of  construction  of  railways,  buildings,  etc, , 
can  not  be  carefully  measured.     In  a  similar  way  the  costs  of  lumber 
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and  building  materials,  which  ultimately  must  affect  the  rents  of 
houses  to  some  extent,  can  not  be  accurately  measured.  The  adjust- 
ment of  actual  prices  to  their  importance  in  household  expenditure  can 
be  no  more  than  a  rough  approximation.  It  has,  however,  this  sig- 
nificance, that  it  gives  to  the  important  articles,  food  and  clothing,  a 
proportionate  influence  in  the  result. 

In  the  Aldrich  report  there  was  used  as  a  basis  of  comparison  a 
table  giving  family  expenses  of  2,561  normal  families,  selected  from 
the  larger  number,  which  were  contained  in  the  repoiia  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  upon  the  cost  of  production.  It  differs  from 
Table  XLIV  of  the  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  by 
the  omission  of  one  family  which  was  not  included  in  the  manuscript 
copy  of  that  table,  which  was  at  the  disposal  of  the  Aldrich  committee. 
The  distribution  of  expenditure  in  these  families  in  proportional  parts 
of  10,000  was  as  follows: 

Rent 1,506 

Food 4,103 

Fuel '. 500 

Clothing 1,531 

Light 90 

All  other  purposes 2,  270 

Total 10,000 

This  table  gives  only  the  main  groups  of  family  expenditure.  To 
ascertain  more  accurately  the  expenditure  within  these  groups,  the 
Department  of  Labor  undertook  a  special  investigation  which  covered 
232  families.  The  results  of  this  investigation  are  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing table: 

ANNUAL  EXPENDITUKE  OF  232  FAMILIES  FOR  CERTAIN  Pl'RPOSES. 

FOOD. 
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ANNUAL  EXPENDITURE  OF  232  FAMILIES  FOR  CERTAIN  PURPO.SEri— Cc»n(  lurk-d. 

CliOTHING. 


Group. 

Total. 

Per 
family. 

Propor- 
tion o: 
lO.OiX). 

Husband: 

CoHts,  vestfl,  trousers,  overcoats 

*;?.271.51 

1,093.65 

401.72 

637.23 

346.47 

2,091.41 

m.  11 
4.71 
1.73 
2.75 
1.49 
9.01 

1,  JOT 

Boots  and  shoes 

470 

Hats 

173 

Underclothes 

274 

Phlrts 

119 

M  isccllaneous 

8'J8 

Total.        .            

7,W1.99 

33.80 

3  371 

Wife: 

Dresses,  cloak.**,  shawls 

1,915.78 
826.60 
5M.92 

1,946.56 

8.26 
8.56 
2.55 
8.39 

i^'2l 

Boots  and  shoes 

3-M 

Underclothes 

254 

Miscellaneous 

836 

Total 

5,280.86 

22.76 

2  2»i8 

Children: 

Coats,  etc 

1,415.50 

1,627.72 

1,799.66 

frl5.94 

686.98 

71.29 

4,003.42 

6.10 
6.59 
7.76 
2.78 
2.96 
.31 
17.25 

008 

Dresses,  etc 

057 

Boots  and  shoes 

774 

Hats 

277 

I'nderclothes 

295 

Shirts 

31 

Miscellaneous 

1  719 

Total 

10,150.51 

43.75 

4  oOl 

Husband 

7,841.99 
5.280.86 
10,150.51 

33.80 
22.76 
43.75 

3,371 

Wife 

2,268 
4  3G1 

Children 

Total 

23,273.36 

100.31 

10,  (WX) 

.mSCELIiANEOlJS  PURPOSES. 

[All  expenditures  except  for  food,  clothing,  rent,  lighting, and  fuel  are  here  shown.] 


Group. 


Total. 


Per 
family. 


Propor- 
tion of 
2,270.  (n) 


Taxes 

Insurance . 
Oreanizations . 
Keligk) 


;lifOOO. 


Chanty. 

Furniture  and  utensils . 

Books  and  newspapers . 

Amusements 

Intoxicating  liquors  ... 
Tobacco. 


Illnewand  death. 
Other  purposes . . . 


11,936.07 

2,  ^6. 74 

1.118.59 

1,5,^6.20 

411.72 

4.258.27 

1,0S6.90 

1,5.'>0.20 

2,816.15 

1.789  77 

5,0.'x).56 

12, 908. 90 

$«.34 

115 

10. 9H 

151 

1.8-2 

(^ 

6.71 

W 

1.77 

18.36  1 

2:.:i 

7.27  ; 

1»X) 

6. 68  1 

92 

12.14  1 

ir»H 

7.71  i 

lt)7 

24.36  ' 

o;>% 

55.64  ' 

7()7 

Total I    38, 230. 07 


161.78  I 


2. 270 


a  This  is  tho  proportion  of  this  cla.ss  of  expenditure  in  the  total  of  10.000. 


The  mode  of  applying  prices  to  the  proportion^i  which  iv.sult  from 
those  tables  is  fully  set  forth  in  the  Aldrich  report  and  can  only  Ik^ 
briefly  indicated  here.  The  prices  given  in  this  report  are  not  for 
exactly  the  same  articles  as  those  included  in  the  budgets  of  the  Aldrich 
report,  and  there  must,  therefore,  be  a  certain  adjustment  of  the  presciil 
prices  to  those  conditions.     In  .some  crises  it  hiis  been  necessary  to 
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group  the  commodities  to  suit  the  heads  of  the  tables,  grouping  those 
under  food  as  follows: 


FORMATION   OP  GROUP  R.\TIOS — FOOD. 


Beef- 
Beef  on  the  hoof. 

Beef. 
Hog  products — 

Bacon. 

Ham. 
Meat  not  specified — 

2  beef,  as  above. 

2  liog  products,  as  above. 

1  meat,  salt. 

1  mutton. 


Flour  and  meal — 

2  wheat  flour. 

1  rye  flour. 

1  com  meal. 
Vinegar  and  condiments — 

Salt. 

Nutmegs. 

Pepper. 


This  grouping  shows  the  method  of  finding  relative  pr'ces  for 
various  groups  of  articles  in  the  food  table  below  For  instance, 
the  relative  price  for  beef  is  found  by  taking  the  average  of  the  two 
items,  beef  on  the  hoof  and  beef,  and  for  hog  products,  the  average  of 
bacon  and  ham.  In  finding  the  average  for  flour  and  meal,  wheat 
flour  is  taken  twice  on  account  of  its  greater  importance,  the  other  two 
items  being  rye  flour  and  corn  meal. 

In  applying  this  grouping  to  the  actual  figures,  it  will  be  noted  that 
the  relative  price  of  meat  not  specified  has  been  considered  equal  to 
the  average  of  all  meats.  The  relative  price  of  food  not  specified  has 
been  considered  equal  to  the  average  of  all  food  except  meat.  The 
table  covers  87.89  per  cent  of  the  total  expenditure  for  food  as  indicated 
in  the  following  illustration  for  January,  1899: 


RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  FOOD.  JANUARY,  1899,  MEASURED  BY  ITS  CONSUMPTION. 


Group. 


Impor- 
tance. 


iDdex. 


Result. 


18 


Beef 

Hog  products 

Meat  not  specified 

Total  meat 

Fish 

S^K:::::::::::::;::;;:;;: 

Butter 

Cheese 

Coffee 

Sugar , 

Molafises 

Lard 

Flour  and  meal 

Bread t 

Rice , 

Fruit ! 

Vinegar  and  condiments . 

Total  (except  meat) 

Food  not  specifiea 

Meat 

Grand  total 


1,561 
656 
614 


2,830 


113 

816 

6?2 

1,107 

66 
632 
636 

56 

201 

1,022 

436 

24 
332 

71 


6,483 

476 

2,830 


8,789 


112.1 
86.0 
93.2 


101.7 


90.7 
96.9 
96.7 
87.6 
109.6 
41.6 
96.6 
96.8 
88.8 
78.7 
97.8 
98.7 
76.6 
84.3 


88.6 
83.6 
101.7 


9.6 


174,988.1 
66,675.0 
67.224.8 


287,887.9 


10,249.1 
80,620.4 
66.312.4 
96,862.5 

7,233.6 
22,078.0 
61,874.0 

6,824.0 
17,748.8 
76,821.4 
42,640.8 

2.868.8 
26,898.0 

5,966.8 


468,516.6 

89,793.6 

287,887.9 


786,198.1 
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The  adjustment  of  the  clothing  prices  to  the  schedule  has  been  made 
in  the  followmg  manner: 


FORMATION  OP  GROUP  RATIOS — CLOTHING 

Coate,  etc.: 

Suitings. 
Boots  and  shoes: 

Boots  and  shoes. 

Leather. 
Dresses,  etc.: 

2  women's  dress  goods. 

1  shawls. 
Hats,  underclothes,  shirts,  miscellaneous: 

General  average  of  cloths  and  clothing  after  deducting  bags,  boots  and  shoes, 
leather,  suitings,  shawls,  women's  dress  goods,  carpets,  cotton,  and  wool. 

The  method  of  applying  the  ratios  thus  found  to  the  actual  propor- 
tions of  expenditure  is  similar  to  that  used  in  the  case  of  food,  and  is 
illustrated  in  the  following  example: 

RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  CLOTHING,  JANUARY,  1899,  MEASURED  BY  CONSUMPTION. 


Group. 

Impor- 
tance. 

Index. 

Result. 

Coats,  vests,  troiuers,  overcoats  (husband  and  children) 

2,015 
1,481 
1,698 
4,906 

73.5 
82.4 
107.7 
76.4 

148,102.5 
122,034.4 

Dresses,  cloaks,  shawls  (wife  and  children) 

Boots  and  slioes  (husband,  wife,  and  children) 

172,101.6 
874,818.4 

• 

10,000 

8L7 

817,059.9 

Under  miscellaneous  expenditures,  which  include  all  items  except 
rent,  food,  fuel,  lighting,  and  clothing,  it  appears  by  reference  to  the 
table  on  page  274  that  for  one  group  only,  ''  Furniture  and  utensils," 
was  there  a  direct  change  in  the  relative  price.  The  relative  prices 
for  the  other  groups  are  assumed,  as  in  the  Aldrich  report,  to  have 
remained  unchanged,  that  is  at  100,  with  the  exception  of  the 
group  '*  Other  purposes,"  which  is  considered  to  have  been  affected, 
in  part  at  least,  by  price  changes.  This  group  includes  a  great  variety 
of  articles  not  accounted  for  under  other  heads,  as  well  as  other 
expenditures  which  are  not  affected  by  price  changes.  It  has  been 
assumed  that  one -half  the  expenditures  for  other  purposes  were  for 
the  purchase  of  the  commodities  not  otherwise  accounted  for,  and  the 
index  or  relative  price  for  this  part  of  the  group  has  been  found  by 
taking  the  average  relative  price  of  these  commodities,  which  are  as 
follows:  Cornstarch,  bags,  carpets,  cotton,  wool,  matches,  and  all  the 
articles  in  the  groups  ** Metals  and  implements,"  ''Lumber  and  build- 
ing materials,"  ''Drugs  and  chemicals,"  and  "Miscellaneous."  The 
relative  price  for  the  other  half  of  the  expenditures  for  other  purposes 
has  been  assumed  to  remain  unchanged. 
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Iliiving  thus  obtained  relatiAe  prices  for  the  principal  groups,  they  can 
now  be  applied  to  the  table  following,  which  gives  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  these  groups  in  the  total.  In  so  doing  it  has  been  assumed 
that  tlie  index  or  average  relative  price  for  food,  embracing  as  it  does 
by  far  the  greater  force  of  the  food  consumption,  was  sufficiently 
characteristic  to  stand  for  the  whole  group.  In  the  computations  it 
has  been  assumed,  in  order  to  follow  the  practice  of  the  Aldrich  report, 
that  those  portions  of  expenditure  not  directly  affected  by  price 
changes  have  remained  uniform.  This  assumption  has  been  criticised, 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  as  applied  to  the  longer  period  covered 
by  the  Aldrich  report  such  criticism  is  justifiable,  but  it  is  less  cogent 
in  its  application  to  the  shorter  period  now  under  consideration.  It 
is,  however,  a  supposititious  element  which  is  unnecessary,  and  it  has 
only  been  repeated  here  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  a  parallel  to 
the  computations  made  in  the  Aldrich  report.  In  the  family  budgets 
it  has  been  possible  to  apply  price  changes  to  68.6  per  cent  of  the 
aggregate  expenditure,  which  seems  to  l^e  directly  affected  by  such 
price  changes  as  it  has  been  possible  to  measure.  A  statement,  which 
applies  exclusively  to  this  portion  of  expenditure  which  does  not 
involve  any  assumption  as  to  the  other  expenditure  whatever,  has 
been  added  to  the  computations,  and  is  therefore  the  true  weighted 
average  according  to  expenditure.  The  method  of  combining  the 
figures  is  given  in  the  following  illustration,  and  the  results  of  various 
<*omputations  in  the  table  which  follows: 


RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  ALL  ARTICLES,  JANUARY,  1899,  MEASURED  BY  CONSUMPTION. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

Group. 

Impor- 
tance. 

Index. 

Result. 

Rent 

1.506 

4,103 

500 

90 

1,531 

116 

151 

66 

92 

24 

253 

100 

92 

168 

107 

3a=> 

f          384 

\          383 

100.0 

89.6 

81.3 

94  7 

81.7 

100  0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

79,5 

100.0 

1000 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

89.1 

150,600.0 

Foo<1 

367, 218. 6 

Fuel , 

40.650.0 

Lig  hting 

8. 523. 0 

C'lolhing 

125,082  7 

n 

Taxes 

11,500.0 

Insuranee 

15,100.0 

8 

Organizations 

6.600.0 

9 

Religion 

9.200.0 

10 

Charity .• 

2, 4J0. 0 

11 

Furniiure  and  uteuKila 

.  20,113.5 

1? 

Boolcs 

10.000  0 

13 

Amusements 

9, '200  0 

14 

Linuor 

16.H00  0 

15 

T<  »lMlCC"0 

10, 700.  0 

16 
17 

Illness  and  death 

33.5<10  0 

Other  purposes 

88.400  0 

Total 

31, 125.3 

10,000 
3,140 

91.0 
100.0 

909.713.0 

Ix'ss  items  assumed  to  be  invariable 

314,000.0 

6,860 

86.8 

595.713.0 
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REL.VTIVE   PJEUCES  IN  JANUARY  OF   EACH   YEAR.  1800   TO   1S99,  FOR    ALL    ARTICLES 
GROUPED  BY  DIFFERENT  METHODS. 


Date. 

All  articles 

simply 
averaged. 

All  articles 
averaged 
according  to 
importance, 
certain  ex- 
penditures 
being  con- 
sidered 
uniform. 

All  articles 
averaged 
according  to 
importance, 
comprising 

68.6  per 
cent  ot  total 
expendi- 
ture. 

Januarrimo.    .             

ioe.o 

100.6 
96.5 
97.2 
88.6 
81.7 
86.2 
82.0 
83.3 
86.5 

100.1 

102.2 

100.0 

103.4 

97.5 

93.5 

92.8 

90.3 

91.0 

9L0 

100.2 

January,  1891 

103.2 

January,  1892 

100.1 

January,  1893 

105.0 

January,  1^4 

96.4 

January  1895 

90.5 

January,  1896 

89.5 

January  1897 

85.9 

January,  1898 

86.8 

January  1899 ,.,,-^-.,  ..,,^,,,.^,, 

86.8 

This  table  confiiins  what  has  already  been  said  as  to  the  comparative 
identity  of  the  first  and  last  series.  The  changes  in  price  which  the 
final  column  records  are,  in  the  main,  in  the  same  direction  as  those 
which  the  first  column  records.  The  only  exceptions  to  this  statement 
are  in  January,  1891,  and  January,  1893,  when  the  food  products, 
and  in  1893,  particularly  the  meat  products,  were  high  in  price.  It 
will  be  noted,  furthermore,  that  as  a  rule  the  figures  in  the  final  col- 
umn are  superior  to  those  in  the  first  column,  and  it  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  somewhat  greater  emphasis  laid  upon  food  in  the  average 
according  to  importance. 

It  only  remains  now  to  consider  what  is  the  relation  between  the 
results  which  have  been  set  forth  here  and  the  results  of  the  former 
investigation.  At  the  outset  of  the  investigation  it  was  hoped  that  the 
figures  would  furnish  substantially  a  direct  continuation  of  the  former 
investigation.  This  hope  has  not  been  realized  to  the  full  extent.  It 
is  e\'ident  that  if  the  present  investigation  covered  the  prices  of  all 
the  articles  of  the  former  report  secured  from  identical  sources  rela- 
tive prices  could  then  be  calculated  upon  the  basis  of  1860,  as  in  the 
former  report,  and  would  form  a  continuous  series  with  that  report. 
But  it  was  not  possible  in  all  cases,  as  already  explained,  (1)  to  secure 
the  same  sources  of  information,  as  many  changes  in  business  had 
naturally  occurred,  and  (2)  even  when  the  same  sources  were  avail- 
able, it  was  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases  found  that  the  identical 
afrticles  for  which  prices  were  given  in  the  former  report  wore  no 
longer  sold. 

With  regard  to  prices  obtained  from  new  sources  or  for  articles 
which  were  practically  identical,  except  as  to  a  slight  difference  in 
grade,  it  is  believed  that  differences  in  prices  which  may  be  found  on 
dates  which  are  common  to  the  two  investigations  may  be  ignored. 
For  while  it  is  true  that  two  series  of  relative  prices  for  an  article  of 
the  same   description   obtained  from   differ(*nt   sources   or   differing 
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slightly  in  quality  might  not  exactly  coincide,  yet  if  a  large  number 
of  articles  be  taken  representing  the  classes  covered  by  these  investi- 
gations, it  must  be  assumed  that  an  average  of  their  relative  prices 
would  accurately  represent  the  tendency  of  prices  in  general  to  rise 
or  fall,  for  such  an  assumption  is  the  basis  of  all  investigations  into 
the  course  of  prices.  It  may  be  assumed,  therefore,  that  if  only  those 
articles  or  groups  of  articles  which  are  common  to  the  two  investiga- 
tions, 90  in  number,  were  taken,  and  the  earlier  series  could  be 
extended  to  July,  1899,  and  the  later  series  carried  back  to  January, 
1860,  the  average  relative  prices  for  the  entire  number  of  articles  cal- 
culated upon  the  basis  of  1860  in  the  two  series  would  be  identical,  or 
substantially  so. 

The  average  relative  price  for  January,  1891,  upon  the  basis  of  1860, 
obtained  in  the  former  investigation  by  the  simple  average,  was  92.2. 
This,  however,  included  a  considerable  number  of  articles  not  covered 
in  the  present  inquiry  and  the  present  inquiry  on  the  other  hand 
includes  9  articles,  Wz,  baked  beans,  bags,  boots  and  shoes,  cot- 
ton thread,  felts,  ginghams,  women's  dress  goods,  steel  billets,  and 
steel  i-ails,  not  in  the  former.  But  90  articles  or  groups  of  articles 
were  covered  by  both  reports.  If  an  average  be  made  for  January, 
1891,  for  these  90  articles,  using  the  figures  of  the  Aldrich  report,  a 
relative  price  on  the  basis  of  1860  of  96.6  is  shown,  while  in  the 
present  investigation  the  99  articles  show  on  the  basis  here  used  a 
relative  price  of  100.6,  which  is  changed  to  100.8  when  only  the  90  are 
used.  In  order  to  express  the  relative  prices  of  the  present  investiga- 
tion in  terms  of  the  1860  prices,  and  at  the  same  time  make  them 
compatible  with  the  Aldrich  report,  it  is  only  necessary  to  take  out 
the  9  extra  articles  and  make  appropriate  changes  in  the  present 
series,  so  that  each  new  figure  bears  the  same  relation  to  96.6  as  it  now 
bears  to  100.8.  The  results  of  such  calculations  are  as  follows,  the 
first  column  showing  the  average  relative  prices  of  90  articles  or 
groups  of  articles  according  to  the  present  investigation,  and  the 
second  column  those  averages  expressed  in  terms  of  1860  prices: 

AVERAGE  RELATIVE  PRICES  AS  SHOWN  BY  THE  PRESENT  INVESTIGATION  OF  THE  90 
ARTICLES  COMMON  TO  THE  ALDRICH  REPORT  AND  THE  PRESENT  INVESTIGATION 
FOR  JANUARY  OF  EACH  YEAR,  1890  TO  1899. 
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These  figures  then  express  the  results  of  the  present  inquiry  in 
lerms  of  the  prices  of  1860,  but  they  do  not,  it  will  be  observed,  fur- 
nish a  complete  series  continuous  with  the  figures  of  the  Aldrich  report. 
Such  a  continuous  series  could  be  obtained  if  the  articles  which  are 
identical  to  the  two  investigations  were  selected  from  the  figures  of  the 
Aldrich  report  and  a  new  series  of  relative  prices  for  the  whole  period, 
1860  to  1891,  calculated.  The  advantage  of  such  a  calculation  would 
be  that  it  would  enable  us  to  compare  relative  prices  since  1891  with 
dates  lying  between  1860  and  1891.  It  would  exhibit  no  new  features 
with  regard  to  the  course  of  prices,  the  common  object  of  both  inves- 
tigations, and  might  create  confusion  by  establishing  two  series  of 
relative  prices,  differing  probably  in  minor  details,  for  the  years  1860 
to  1891.  It  seems,  on  the  whole,  better  that  the  two  investigations 
should  stand  on  separate  bases,  each  exhibiting  the  course  of  prices 
during  its  own  period.  A  continuous  series  of  relative  prices  for  a 
long  period  of  time,  except  for  a  very  restricted  number  of  articles, 
is  an  ideal  which  is  impossible  of  realization  in  practice.  From  time 
to  time  the  lists  of  articles  must  be  revised  because  of  the  changing 
character  of  our  consumption.  New  commodities,  on  account  of 
these  changes,  displace  the  older  ones  and  become  the  staples  of  trade 
and  representative  of  prices.  The  holding  to  the  old  commodities 
after  they  have  ceased  to  be  distinctive  would  be  an  obvious  error. 
Whenever,  therefore,  an  investigation  into  prices  includes  any  con- 
siderable number  of  articles,  a  revision  of  the  list  becomes  imperative. 
A  series  of  investigations,  each  of  which  should  be  characteristic  for 
the  period  to  which  it  relates,  seems  best,  therefore,  leather  than  a 
single  list  extending  over  a  very  long  period,  which  loses  in  accuracy 
any  advantages  which  it  may  appear  to  gain  from  uniformity. 

The  table  following  gives  in  detail  the  wholesale  prices  of  various 
commodities  at  the  beginning  of  each  quarterly  period  from  January, 
1890,  to  July,  1899. 
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FOOI). 
BAKED  BEANii:  Old  Sonth  brand. 


Date. 

Price. 

Date. 

Price.      , 

Date, 

Price 

Jan..  1890 

81.80  per  dozen  cans. 

Apr.,  1893 

S1.35  per  ilozcu  cans. 

July,  1896 

$1.10  per  dozen  cans. 

Apr.,  1890 

1.30 

July.  1893 

1.30 

Oct.,  1896 

1.10  ••   • 

Julv,  1890 

1.20 

Oct.,  1893 

1.30 

Jan..  1897 

1.10  •' 

Oct.,  1890 

1.25  "   - 

Jan.,  1894 

1.30 

Apr.,  1897 

1.10  '• 

Jan.,  1891 

1.35  • 

Apr.,  1894 

1.25  • 

July,  1897 

1.10  •' 

Apr.,  1891 

1.35 ' 

Jnly,  1894 

1.25 t 

Oct.,  1897 

1.10  " 

July,  1891 

i.i-^  .. 

Oct.,  1894 

1.25  ' ] 

Jan.,  1898 

1.00  •* 

Oct.,  1891 

1J5  ••   " 

1  Jan.,  1895 

1.25 

Apr.,  1898 

1.00  " 

Jan.,  1892 

1.25  • 

Apr.,  1896 

1.25  "   " 

July,  1898 

1.00  *• 

Apr.,  1892 

1.26 

July,  1896 

1.15 

Oct.,  1898 

LOO  •' 

July,  1892 

1.25 

Oct.,  1895 

1.16  " 

Jan.,  1899 

1.00  '• 

Oct..  1892 

L35  " 

Jan.,  1896 

1.15 

Apr.,  1899 

1.10  "   • 

Jan.,  1893 

1.85  " 

Apr.,  1896 

1.15 1 

July,  1899 

1.10  " 

BEANK  t  Pea,  York  State,  marrow,  ehotee,  H.  P. 


Jan., 

1880 

$1.80     per  bush. 

Apr. 

1893 

$2.10     per  bush. 

July, 

1896 

ll.OOri^  1.06  per  bUAh. 

Apr.. 

1890 

1.75  @  1.80 

July 

1893 

2.00      •'   •♦ 

Oct., 

1896 

1.15 r«»  I. '20 

» 

July, 

1890 

1.90 

Oct., 

im& 

1.90      "   •• 

I  Jan.. 

1897 

.95^ 

♦ 

Oct., 

1890 

2.50  (S.  2.55 

«   ' 

Jan., 

1894 

1.76  (»  1.80  "   " 

Apr., 

1897 

.85 

♦ 

Jan., 

1891 

2.15  ®  2.20 

•   * 

Apr. 

1894 

1.67^     *•   •• 

July, 

1897 

.85 

' 

Apr., 

1891 

2.20 

«   • 

July 

1894 

1.96      ••   •• 

Oct.. 

1897 

MO 

♦ 

July, 

1891 

2.35  (S>  2.40 

Oct, 

18W 

L70(a,1.75  '*   ♦• 

Jan.. 

1898 

1.10®  1.15 

• 

Oct., 

1891 

2.00  (a,  2.10 

•   * 

Jan., 

1895 

1.7D      *•   ♦' 

,  Apr., 

1898 

1.05  rai  1.10 

• 

Jan., 

1892 

1.85 

♦   ' 

Apr. 

1895 

2.20      •'   " 

July. 

1898 

1.15^1.20 

• 

Apr., 

1892 

1.75  (ii   1.80 

«   • 

Julv 

1896 

2.15      ••   •• 

Oct.. 

1898 

1.26 

* 

July, 

1H92 

1.85 

•   • 

Oct., 

1896 

1.50      •♦   •' 

Jan., 

1899 

1.26  @  1.30 

• 

Oct.. 

1892 

2.00 

Jan., 

1896 

1.30      •'   '• 

Apr., 

1899 

1.35 

• 

Jan., 

1893 

L95      •'   • 

Apr. 

1896 

1.15      "   " 

July, 

1899 

L32i(g»1.36"   " 

BREAD:    Boston  cracker*. 


Jan., 
Apr., 
July, 
Oct., 
Jan., 
Apr., 
Julv, 
Oct., 
Jan., 
Apr., 
July, 
Oct., 
Jan., 


1890 
1890 
1890 
1890 
1891 
1891 
1891 
1891 
1892 
1892 
1892 
1892 
1893 


$0.0405  per  pound. 

.0405  " 

.04-10  " 

.WnO  " 

.0150  •• 

.0450  " 

.aia5  " 

.049.')  •• 

.0450  " 

.0450  •• 

.(VI50  " 

.04ro  '• 

.0450  " 


!  Apr., 
I  July. 

Oct., 
!  Jan., 

Apr.,  1 
'  July,  ] 
I  Oct..  : 

Jan., 
.  Apr.,  ] 
'  July. 

OcL, 
Jan., 
Apr.,  ] 


1893 

S0.0450  per  pound. 

!  July, 1896 

80.040"^  per  pound. 

1893 

.0406  •'   " 

1  Oct.,  1896 

.0860  •• 

1893 

.0405  " 

,  Jan.,  1897 

.0450  " 

1894 

.0450  "   " 

Apr..  1897 

.0406  " 

1891 

.0450  " 

'  July,  1897 

.0360  '• 

1894 

.0450  "   " 

Oct..  1897 

.0360  "   •* 

1894 

.0405  " 

Jan.,  1898 

.0360  •• 

1895 

.0360  ** 

Apr.,  1898 

.W95  •• 

1895 

.0395  •' 

July,  1898 

.0495  " 

1895 

.0395  " 

Oct.,  1898 

.0405  '♦ 

1895 

.0395  ** 

Jan.,  1899 

.0405  '• 

1896 

.0860  •* 

Apr.,  1899 

.0105  •♦ 

1896 

.0395  •' 

'  July,  1899 

.0405  •• 

BRE.ID:    Navr  ship  bread. 


Jan., 
Apr., 
July, 
Oct., 
Jan., 
Apr., 
Julv, 
Oct., 
Jan., 
Apr., 
July, 
Oct., 
Jan., 


I 


1890     80.03 iO  per  pound. 


1890 
1890 
1890 
1891 
1H91 
1891 
1891 
1892 
1892 
1892 
1892 
1893 


.0:450 
.0350 
.03.30 
.03o0 
.0350 
.0:150 
.0400 
.03.^)0 
.0350 

.{mo 

.0300 
.0350 


July,  1896 

90.(mo  per  pound. 

Oct.,  1896 

.0300  •• 

Jan.,  1897 

.0300  " 

Apr..  1897 

.0300  •• 

July.  1897 

.0300  '• 

Oct..  1897 

.0300  •' 

Jan.,  1898 

.0300  " 

Apr.,  1898 

.0350  " 

July,  1898 

.0400  •• 

Oct..  1898 

.0360  " 

Jan.,  1899 

.0360  ••   " 

Apr.,  1899 

.0360  " 

July,  1899 

.0360  " 
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FOOI>— ContinuecL 
BRKA0 :  Oyvier  er»eiL<»r». 


Date. 

Price. 

Jan.,    1890 

80.0540  per  pound. 

Apr.,    1890 

.0640    ••        - 

July,    1890 

.0640    " 

0<t.,     1890 

.0640    '•        •' 

Jan.,    1891 

.0540    •• 

Apr,    1891 

.0640    ••        •• 

July,    1891 

.0640    " 

Oct.,    1891 

.0630    ••        ••      , 

Jan.,    1892 

.0540    •• 

Apr.,    1892 

.0640    •• 

July,    1892 

.0640     * 

Oct.,     1892 

.0540    •• 

Jan.,    1893 

.0640    " 

Date. 

Price. 

Date. 

Price. 

Apr.,  1893 

80.0540  per  pound. 

July,  1896 

80.0450  per  pound. 

July,  1893 

.0540    •• 

Oct.,  1896 

.0450    •* 

Oct.,  1893 

M40    " 

Jan.,  1897 

.0540    "        •' 

Jan.,  1894 

.0640    •• 

Apr.,  1897 

.0495    " 

Apr.,  1894 

.0640    '• 

July,  1897 

.0450    '• 

July,  18W 

.0540    " 

Oct.,  1897 

.0495    •' 

Oct,  1894 

.0460    "        " 

Jan.,  1898 

.9460    " 

Jan.,  1895 

.0495    " 

Apr.,  1898 

.0540    •*        " 

Apr.,  1895 

.0495    "        " 

July,  1898 

.0540    " 

July,  1895 

.0495    " 

Oct.,  1898 

.0640    "        " 

Oct.,  1895 

.0495    "        •• 

Jan.,  1899 

.0640    •* 

Jan.,  1896 

.0495    " 

Apr.,  1899 

.0540    " 

Apr.,  1896 

.0460    " 

July,  1899 

.0640    " 

BRBADi  §odm  eracfc^rw* 


Jan.. 

1890 

80.0540  per  pound. 

Apr.,  1898 

80.0540  per  pwmd. 

July,  1896 

80,0496  per  pound. 

Apr.. 

1890 

.0540    •' 

July,  1893 

.0640    •' 

Oct.,  1896 

.0495    '•        - 

July, 

1890 

.0640    '* 

Oct.,  1893 

.0540    "        " 

Jan.,  1897 

.0540    " 

Oct., 

1890 

.0640    ••        " 

Jan.,  1894 

.0640    •• 

Apr.,  1897 

.0495    " 

Jan., 

1891 

MtO    " 

Apr.,  1894 

.0640    " 

July,  1897 

.0495    •• 

Apr.. 

1891 

.0640    ••        " 

1  July,  1894 

.0640    ♦' 

Oct.,  1897 

.0495    •* 

July. 

1891 

.0640    " 

1  Oct.,  1894 

.M95    " 

Jan.,  1898 

.0495    " 

Oct., 

1891 

.0640    •'        •• 

1  Jan.,  1895 

.0495    •• 

Apr.,  1H98 

.0495    " 

Jan.. 

1892 

.0540    '• 

!  Apr.,  1895 

.0495    '•        •• 

July,  1898 

.0583    •• 

Apr., 

1892 

.0640    ••        •• 

1  July,  1695 

.0640    " 

Oct.,  1898 

.0540    •• 

Ju<y, 

1892 

.0640    •* 

1  Oct.,  1896 

.0495    "        •• 

Jan.,  1899 

.0640    " 

Oct., 

1892 

.0540    •• 

1  Jan.,  1896 

.0496    " 

Apr.,  1899 

.0540    *• 

Jan.. 

1893 

.0540     ' 

,  Apr.,  1696 

: 

.0495    " 

July,  1899 

.0540    " 

BUTTER :  Creanerj*  "Wemt^rn^  «xtra,  flr»ts. 


80. 27  #0.28  per  Ib- 
.20 

.26(^  J27  • 

.26Cai  .26  • 

.19^  .20  * 
.17 

.22(31  .23  ' 

.22C«>  .23  * 

.17  @  .19  • 

.lB(d>  .17  • 

.17  @  .19  ' 

.21  (aJ  .22  • 

.18  #  .19  ' 


July,  1896 
Oct.,  1896 
Jan.,  1897 
Apr.,  1897 
July,  1897 
Oct.,  1897 
Jan.,  1898 
Apr.,  1898 
July,  1898 
Oct.,  1898 
Jan.,  1899 
Apr.,  1899 
July,  1899 


80.14  (^0.14i 
.14  #  .15 
.18 

.19   (it    .20 
.14    (0    .15 
.19 
.20 
.20    (d, 


pe 


.16 

.18  (a 
.174  («' 
.19  (a 
.17J  (a^ 


.21 

.19 
.18 
.194 
.18 


rlk 


CHJBKSE:  New  York,  extrm. 


Jan.,    1«90 

80.104  @  0.101  per  lb. 

Apr.,  1893 

80.111              per  lb. 

July,  1896 

80.07    (5)  0.074  per  lb. 

Apr.,    1890 

.114                ••    " 

July,  1893 

.06i@0.06«   •'    ••    1 

Oct.,  18% 

.09    (w 

.09i    ••     ' 

July.    1890 

.07*               ••    " 

Oct.,  1893 

.11   ®   .11}  "    "    i 

Jan.,  1897 

.lOj  (a 

.11      "     • 

Oct.,    1890 

.094               •'    ••  1 

Jan.,  1894 

.114            '  .'    "    1 

Apr.,  1897 

.12    («: 

.124    "     • 

Jan.,    1891 

.09}  @   .10      ••     •• 

Apr.,  1894 

.12   @   .12}   ••     " 

July,  1897 

.07    (d 

.074    "     ' 

Apr.,    1801 

.12                   "     '♦   ' 

July,  1894 

.084                 "     •*    I 

Oct.,  1897 

.09    ^1 

.094    "     * 

July,    IWl 

.08  #    .08*    ••     ••   1 

Oct.,  1894 

.11                   ••     -    ' 

Jan.,  1898 

.09    («u 

.094    "     * 

Oct.,    1891 

.10                   "     •'   ' 

Jan.,  1895 

.11}  @    .114   •'     "    , 

Apr.,  1898 

.08    (tr 

.0H4    •'     ' 

Jan..    1892 

.mm  AOk  ••  •• 

Apr.,  1895 

.lliC?!  .114  **    " 

July,  18W 

.07}  («^ 

.074    "     ' 

Apr.,   1802 

July,  1896 

.06i(s^  .064  "    •' 

Oct.,  1898 

.09    (€.; 

.094    •'    ' 

Jiilv,    1892 

Oct.,  1895 

.064  (fl^   .09     "     •• 

Jan.,  1899 

.104  <^v 

.Hi    "    ' 

CKl.,    1W2 

Jan.,  1896 

.10  ©   .104   "    " 

Apr.,  1899 

.12    (ci\ 

.121    •'     * 

Jan.,    1893 

.1U@  .lli  ••   •• 

Apr..  1896 

.09   ^   .10     •*     •' 

July,  1899 

.084  (a 

.08j    "     • 
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BULLETOf    OF   THE    DEPARTKENT    OF   LABOR. 


WHOLESALE   PRICES  OF  C0MM0DITI1^:S,  JANUARY,  1890,  TO  JULY, 

1899— Continued. 


FOOD— Continued. 
CX>FFKBt  Rio,  lair. 


Bate. 

• 

Price. 

—  - 

ind. 

Date. 

Price. 

Date. 

Price. 

Jan.,    1890 

10.19   pcrpoi 

Apr.,  1893 

10.181  per  pound. 

July,  1896 

80.164  per  pound. 

Apr.,    1890 

.191    • 

July,  1893 

.19     •• 

Oct,  1896 

.141    ' 

July,    1890 

.19*    • 

Oct.,  1893 

.m  *•     •• 

Jan.,  1897 

.14*    • 

Oct.,    1890 

.20i    • 

Jan.,  1891 

.191    "        •' 

Apr.,  1897 

.12      ' 

Jan.,    1891 

.19     • 

Apr.,  1894 

:}li::   " 

July,  1897 

.12      • 

Apr.,    1891 

.191    • 

July,  1894 

Oct.,  1897 

.10      * 

July,    1891 

.181    • 

Oct,  1894 

.181    ••        " 

Jan.,  1898 

.08      ' 

Oct.,    1891 

.16     ' 

Jan.,  1895 

.18      " 

Apr.,  1898 

.07*  ' 
.07}    • 

Jan.,    1892 

.16*    • 
.171    ' 

Apr.,  1895 

.m  "     " 

July,  1898 

Apr.,    1892 

July,  1896 

.18     •• 

Oct,  1898 

.07»    • 

July,    1892 

.17     • 

Oct,  1895 

.181    -        •• 

Jan..  1899 

.071    • 

Oct.,    1892 

:iii ; 

Jan.,  1896 

.171    ♦•        •* 

Apr.,  1899 

.07*  * 
.06}    ' 

Jan.,    1893 

1 

Apr.,  18% 

.17*    '•        " 

July.  1899 

EGGS  s  Wentem,  firsts,  cboice,  fVesli* 


Jan., 
Apr., 
Julv, 
Oct., 
Jan., 
Apr., 
July, 
Oct., 
Jan., 
Apr., 
July, 
Oct, 
Jan., 


1890 
1890 
1890 
1890 
1891 
1891 
1891 
1891 
1892 
1892 
1892 
1892 
1893 


».20  @  0.21  per  doz. 
.12 

.13  (^  .14 
.20 

.28  (a 

.21(q> 

.16  (a. 

.20  (<v 

.25 

.144 

.15i  (§.  .16 

.21 


.29 
.22 
.16* 
.21 


Apr.,  1893 

I  July,  1893 

I  Oct.,  1898 

I  Jan.,  1894 

I  Apr.,  1894 

I  July,  1894 

I  Oct,  1894 

Jan.,  1895 

I  Apr.,  1896 

July,  1895 

Oct,  1895 

Jan.,  1896 

Apr.,  1896 


10.16*  @  0.17  per  doK. 
.15*      ■   ■■ 
.22 
.23 
.11 

.12*  (^  .13 
.19 
.23 
.13* 
.12* 

.17  @.17* 
.21  ^.22 
.11* 


90.11*^0.12  perd( 
.17  @  .17* 
.18  @  .19 
.10 
.10* 

.16*  @  .17 
.22  @  ^ 
.10 

.12  @ 
.164@  .17 
.18  (^  .19 
.18 
.14* 


.28 
12* 


FISH  t  rod,  entirely  boned. 


Jan..    1890 

10.12    per  pound. 

Apr.,  1893 

10.11    per  pound. 

July,  1896 

S0.09*  per  pound. 

Apr.,    1890 

.12     • 

July,  1893 

.11      ••        " 

Oct.,  1896 

.09*    ' 

July,    1890 

.12     ' 

Oct,  1893 

.11     *• 

Jan.,  1897 

.09*    ' 

Oct,    1890 

.12*    * 

Jan.,  1894 

.11     •• 

Apr.,  1897 

.09*    • 

Jan.,    1891 

.12*    ' 

Apr.,  1894 

.10     '• 

July,  1897 

.09*    • 

Apr..    1891 

.13     • 

July,  1894 

.10     •* 

Oct,  1897 

.10     • 

July,    1891 

.12*    ♦ 

1 

Oct,  1894 

.11     " 

Jan.,  1898 

.10     • 

Oct,    1891 

.13      • 

Jan.,  1895 

.11     " 

Apr.,  1898 

.10     • 

Jan.,    1892 

.13     • 

1 

Apr.,  1895 

.11     ••        •• 

July,  1898 

.10     • 

Apr..    1892 

.13      ' 

July,  1895 

.09     " 

Oct,  1898 

.10      ' 

July,    1892 

.11      ' 

Oct,  1895 

.09     "        •' 

Jan.,  1899 

.10     • 

Oct.     1892 

11      ' 

Jan.,  1896 

.09*    ♦•        •• 

Apr.,  1899 

.11      • 

Jan.,    1893 

.11      • 

i 

Apr.,  1896 

.09*    ••        " 

July,  1899 

.10     •♦       " 

FISH  t  mackerel,  mmlU  XXXX,  No.  3. 


Jan..    1890 

922.00  per  barrel. 

Apr.,  1893 

921.00  per  barrel. 

July,  1896 

918.00  per  barrel. 

Apr.,    1890 

22.00    •'        •• 

July,  1893 

21.00   " 

Oct.,  1896 

16.00    • 

July,    1890 

21.00    "        " 

Oct,  1893 

19.00   •* 

Jan.,  1897 

15.00    • 

Oct,    1890 

23.00    •• 

Jan..  1894 

18.00   " 

Apr.,  1897 

11.00   ♦ 

Jan.,    1891 

22.00    " 

Apr.,  1894 

15.00   ••       •• 

July,  1897 

11.00   • 

Apr.,    1891 

22.00    •• 

July,  1894 

18.00   " 

Oct,  1897 

17.50    ' 

July,    1891 

20.00    •• 

Oct,  18W 

16.00    ••        •• 

Jan.,  1898 

18.60    * 

Oct.,    1891 

19.00    " 

Jan.,  1895 

18.00    •• 

Apr.,  1898 

19.00    • 

Jan.,    1892 

20.00    '• 

Apr.,  1895 

21.00    '• 

July,  1898 

18.00    ' 

Apr.,    1892 

24.00    •• 

July,  1895 

19.60    •• 

Oct,  1898 

21.00    • 

July,    1892 

24.00    " 

Oct,  1895 

21.60    ••        " 

Jan.,  1899 

21.60    ♦ 

Oct,     1892 

18.00    " 

Jan.,  1896 

23.00    " 

Apr.,  1899 

21.50    • 

Jan.,    1893 

20.00    '• 

Apr.,  1896 

22.00    ••        •* 

July,  1899 

21.60    '• 
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WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  JANUARY,  1890,  TO  JULY, 

1899— Continued. 

FOOD— Continued. 
FliOUR:    Rre. 


Date. 

Price. 

Date. 

Price. 

Date. 

Price. 

Jan.,    1600 

SS.2&  per  barrel. 

Apr.,  1893 

83.19  per  barrel. 

July,  1896 

f2.92i 

per  barrel. 

Apr.,    1890 

2.96   ' 

July,  1893 

3.23    "       " 

Oct,  1896 

3.11 

July,    1890 

8.06   * 

Oct,  1893 

3.31    •' 

Jan.,  1897 

2.73 

Oct.,    1890 

8.90   * 

Jan.,  1894 

2.82    " 

Apr.,  1897 

2.45 

Jan.,    1891 

4.80   • 

Apr.,  1894 

2.92    •• 

July,  1897 

3.02 

Apr.,   1891 

6.05    ' 

July,  1894 

2.95    " 

Oct,  1897 

3.08 

July,   1891 

4.70    ' 

Oct.,  1894 

2.84    •• 

Jan.,  1898 

3.00 

Oct.,    1891 

6.06    ' 

Jan.,  1896 

2.99    •• 

Apr.,  1898 

3.50 

Jan..    1892 

4.76i' 

Apr.,  1895 

4.00    '•        •• 

July,  1898 

2.83i 

Apr.,    1892 

4.22i' 

July,  1895 

3.19    " 

Oct,  1898 

3.23 

July,    1892 

8.84i' 

Oct,  1896 

2.70    ••        '* 

Jan.,  1899 

8.42i 

Oct,    1892 

3.46   • 

Jan.fl896 

2.70    " 

Apr.,  1899 

3.30 

Jan.,    1893 

3.26    •* 

Apr.,  1896 

2.70    "        " 

July,  1899 

3.28 

FUOURs    ^niieat* 


Jan.,    1890 

$5.60  per  barrel. 

Apr.,  1893 

$4.85  per  barrel. 

July,  1896 

$4.40  per  barrel. 

Apr.,    1890 

6.00   ' 

July,  1893 

4.75   •' 

Oct.,  1896 

4.50    ' 

«• 

July,   1890 

6.00   * 

Oct,  1893 

4.80    " 

Jan.,  1897 

5.36    • 

•• 

Oct,    1890 

6.20   ' 

Jan.,  1894 

4.40    " 

Apr.,  1897 

4.85    • 

" 

Jan.,    1891 

6.85   • 

Apr.,  1894 

4.25    "        " 

July,  1897 

4.65    ♦ 

«* 

Apr.,   1891 

6.80    • 

July,  1894 

4.86    " 

Oct.,  1897 

5.75    • 

•♦ 

July,    1891 

6.00    ♦ 

Oct,  1894 

4.16    '*        " 

Jan.,  1898 

5.60    ' 

•• 

Oct,    1891 

6.96    ' 

Jan.,  1896 

4.20    •• 

Apr.,  1898 

5.75    • 

'• 

Jan.,    1892 

6.60   ♦ 

Apr.,  1896 

4.10    ••        " 

July,  1898 

5.36    ' 

•• 

Apr..   1892 

6.10    * 

July,  1896 

4.86    " 

Oct,  1898 

4.66    • 

•♦ 

July,   1892 

6.10   • 

Oct,  1895 

4.30    ••        " 

Jan.,  1899 

4.30    ' 

•• 

Oct.,    18§2 

6.00    • 

Jan.,  1896 

4.25    " 

Apr.,  1899 

4.50    ' 

•* 

Jan.,    1893 

6.00    "        • 

Apr.,  1896 

4.40    •• 

July.  1899 

4.50    "        " 

FR  (JIT :    Apples^  evaporated* 


Jan.,    1890 

10.08®  0.09  per  lb. 

Apr.,  1893 

90.10  ®0.1U  per  lb. 

'  July,  1896 

$0,054®  0.07    per  lb. 

Apr.,    1890 

.11  g    .12     •'    •♦ 

July,  1893 

.08   (^   .094    '*    " 

1  Oct,  1896 

6.044®   .06 

'    •» 

July.    1890 

.09®  .m  •*  *' 

Oct,  1893 

.09*^  .11      "    '• 

Jan..  1897 

.031®   .05 

«    »•- 

Oct,    1890 

.16®    .17     ••    •• 

Jan..  1894 

.10   @   .13      "    " 

Apr..  1897 

.04   ®   .05 

4         H 

Jan.,   1891 

.14®    .16     "    •' 

Apr..  1894 

.10   @   .12      "    *• 

July.  1897 

.04   @   .06 

t         tt 

Apr..   1891 

.14®    .16     ••    " 

July,  1894 

.13  rqr.i5     "  •• 

Oct,  1897 

.08   @   .09 

»         «< 

July,   1891 

.12®    .14     "    " 

Oct.,  1894 

a. 07  ®   .09      ••    " 

Jan..  1898 

.084®    .09 

t         t« 

Oct,    1891 

.07®    .09     ••    •• 

Jan..  1896 

o.06i®   .08      •♦    " 

Apr.,  1898 

.084®    .09 

1         « 

Jan.,    1892 

.06®    .08     •'    •* 

Apr..  1895 

.07i@   .08*    "    " 
.06*  @   .074    ••    •• 

July.  1898 

.094®   .10 

»         14 

Apr.,    1892 

a.06®    .07     ••    " 

July,  1896 

Oct,  1898 

.08   ®    .09 

4         li 

July.    1892 

a.06@    .07     '•    '• 
a. 07®    .09     '•    " 

Oct,  1895 

6.061®   .07      ••    •• 

Jan.,  1899 

.08    ®   .10 

4         44 

Oct..    1892 

Jan..  1896 

.061®    .08      •'    •• 

Apr.,  1899 

.09   ®   .104 

4         4« 

Jan..    1898 

a. 08®    .10     ••    " 

Apr.,  1896 

.061®    .07      ••    " 

July.  1899 

.084®   .10 

4         4« 

FRUIT  s    Currant**  neiv^*  in  barrels* 


Jan.,    1890    $0 

041              per  lb 

Apr..  1893 

$0,034  ®0.03|  per  lb. 
.024®    .02      "    " 

July.  1896 

$0,034®  0.034  per 
.034®   .04      •' 

lb. 

Apr.,   1890 

06  ®  0.064    ••    •• 

July,  1893 

Oct.  1896 

July,   1890 

06          ^    ..    *. 

Oct,  1893 

.02   @    .02      •*    •• 
.014®   .01      •♦    •• 

Jan..  1897 

.031 

Oct,    1890 

041®   .04}    "    '« 

Jan.,  1894 

Apr.,  1897 

.04 

Jan.,   1891 

04                   ••    - 

Apr.,  1894 

.014®  .014    •*    •• 

July,  1897 

.04®   .054     " 

Apr.,   1891 

04if                  ••    •• 

July,  1894 

.02                    ••    •• 

Oct.,  1897 

.05i  ®    .06      '• 

July,   1891 

04   ®   .044     "    " 
03                    "    •• 

Oct,  1894 

.02                    ••    •• 
.02                    *•    •• 

Jan.,  1898 

.06   @   .064     •* 

Oct,    1891 
Jan.,   1892 

Jan.,  1896 

Apr.,  1898 

.06   ®   .061     " 

08  ®   .034    '•    '• 

Apr.,  1896 

.03   ®   .034    "    •• 
.01    ®   .02      **    " 

July,  1898 

.064®   .06      •• 

Apr..   1892 

08   ®   .021    ••    •• 

July,  1896 

Oct.,  1898 

.06   ®   .064    •* 
.04    ®   .044    " 

July,   1892 

02                    '•    " 

Oct,  1896 

.02                    ••    " 
.021®   .021    ••    " 
.021®   .02}    ••    •• 

Jan.,  1899 

Oct,    1892 

SItl  :!g{  "  " 

Jan..  1896 

Apr..  1899 

.04    ®   .044    •• 

Jan.,   1898 

Apr.,  1896 

July,  1899 

.04    ®   .044    •• 

2193— No.  27- 


a  Includes  "prime"  grade. 

b  Estimated  price,  no  quotations. 
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WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  JANUARY,  1890,  TO  JULY, 

1899— Continued. 


FOOD—Continued. 
FRUIT  t  Prunes,  Caiifoniia,  in  boxes,  60k  to  TOs, 


Date. 

Price. 

Date. 

Price. 

1       Date. 

Price. 

Jan.,    1890 

10.07*  @  0.071  per  lb. 

Apr.,  1893 

».12  @  0.124  per  lb.  i|  July,  1896 

$0.05i@  0.064  per  lb. 
.04   I    .05     ••     - 

Apr.,    1890 

.124                 •*    " 

July,  1898 

.10  ®    .114  •*    " 

Oct.,  1896 

July,    1890 

.12*                 "    '• 

Oct.,  1898 

a. 084®   .094   ••    " 

Jan.,  1897 

.0*  ®    .06     "     " 

Oct.,     1890 

.124                 "    •• 

Jan.,  1894 

.074®    .074   '•    •* 

Apr.,  1897 

.06  ®    .054   '•     ** 

Jan.,    1891 

.12  ^\   .124    "    '* 

Apr.,  1894 

.06                   "    •• 

July,  1897 

.044®    .044   "     " 

Apr.,    1891 

.11  O'.u^  "   •• 

July,  1894 

.074                 "    " 

Oct.,  1897 

.064                 -     - 

July,    1891 

.084  #    .09     ••     •• 

Oct.,  1894 

.07  ®    .074    "     " 

Jan.,  1898 

.05  ®    .064   "    •• 

Oct.,     1891 

.074  @    .074   ••    " 
.084®    .081    "     •• 

Jan.,  1896 

.071                 ••     •• 

Apr.,  1898 

.05  ®    .064   *'     •• 

Jan.,    1892 

Apr.,  1896 

.07   ®    .074   "    " 

July,  1898 

.06  ®    .054   "    •* 

Apr.,    1892 

a.07|@    .084    "     " 

July,  1896 

.051®    .064   ••     •• 

Oct,  1898 

.054®    .064   "     *' 

July,    1892 

.074®    .09     ••    '* 

Oct.,  1896 

.064®  .064  ♦•   •• 

Jan.,  1899 

.051®    .06     "     •' 

Oct.,    1892 

«;},»^      ::  :: 

1  Jan.,  1896 

.064®    .064   'i    ** 
.05   i    .054   "     " 

Apr.,  1899 

.051®    .06     "     '• 

Jan.,    1893 

t  Apr.,  1896 

1 

July,  1899 

.054                 •'     •• 

FRUIT:  Kalstns,  California,  I«on4ion  layer,  nevr. 


Jan.,    1890 

$2.20  ®  2.40  per  box. 

Apr.,  1898 

$1.75  ®  2.00  per  box. 

July,  1896 

•1.00             per  box. 

Apr.,    1890 

2.25(0^2.45    "       '•    1 

July,  1893 

1.65®  1.80    ••     " 

1  Oct.,  1896 

1.10®  1.16    ' 

July,    1890 

2.20®  2.40    "      •*     1 

Oct.,  1893 

1.50®  1.65    "      " 

1  Jan.,  1897 

1.45®  1.60    ♦ 

Oct.,    1890 

2.10  (id  2.35    '•      ••     1 

Jan.,  1894 

1.10®  1.40    "      •• 

,  Apr.,  1897 

1.30®  1.40    • 

Jan.,    1891 

2.00®  2.10    "      ♦•     1 

Apr.,  1894 

.80®  1.15    ♦'      •• 

!  July,  1897 

1.26®  1.60    • 

Apr.,    1891 

1.80®  2.25    "      '• 

July,  1894 

1.05®  1.10    •'      " 

1  Oct.,  1897 

1.30®  1.50    • 

July,    1891 

1.35®  1.65    ••      *• 

Oct.,  1894 

1.00  ®  1.10    ••     " 

Jan.,  1898 

1.36®  1.45    • 

Oct.,    1891 

1.40®  1.50    ••      •* 

Jan..  1896 

1.45®  1.50    ••      •• 

Apr.,  1898 

1.26®  1.40    • 

Jan.,    1892 

1.20(^1.60    **      ♦• 

Apr.,  1896 

1.50                 "      •• 

July,  1898 

1.30®  1.40    • 

Apr.,    1892 

1.35  (i^  1.46    "      •• 

July,  1896 

1.85®  1.50    "      •• 

Oct.,  1898 

1.45®  1.60    • 

July,    1892 

1.16®  1.36    ••      •' 

Oct.,  1895 

1.45®  1.60    "      •• 

1  Jan.,  1899 

1.20  ®  1.35    • 

Oct.,    1892 

1.35®  1.50    ••      " 

Jan.,  1896 

.90®  1.25    ••      •• 

I  Apr.,  1899 

1.00®  1.15    • 

Jan.,    1893 

1.60®  1.85    "      •' 

Apr.,  1896 

.80®    .90    "      " 

,  July,  1899 

1.15                 •'      •• 

liARDt  Prime,  steam* 


Jan., 
Apr., 
July, 
Oct., 
Jan., 
Apr., 
July. 
Oct., 
Jan., 
Apr., 
July, 
Oct., 
Jan., 


1890 
1890 
1890 
1890 
1891 
1891 
1891 
1891 
1892 
1892 
1892 
1892 
1893 


90.0564  @  0.0G6)  per  lb. 

.0604  "  •• 

.0664  "  •* 

.0624  **  " 

.0671®  .068  •*  " 

.065  (&  .0064  "  " 

.0624  "  •• 

.0681®  .070  "  " 

.059  ®  .0694  "  *' 

.0614  (ri:  .0614  ••  •• 

.070  ®  .0704  *'  " 

.080   ®  .0814  "  " 

.097i®  .1031  "  •• 


Apr., 
July, 
Oct., 
Jan., 
Apr., 
July, 
Oct., 
Jan., 
Apr., 
July, 
Oct., 
Jan., 
Apr., 


1893 
1893 
1893 
1894 
1894 
1894 
1894 
1896 
1896 
1896 
1H96 
1896 
1896 


?0.0974  ®  0.100  per  lb. 

.0931®  .095  • 

.0974®  .100 

.0781®  .080 
,.068  (^  .069 

.066 

.080 

.067 

.069 

.0634 

.0574 

.0524 

.0494 


Oct., 

Jan., 

'  Apr., 

I  July, 

:  Oct., 

!  Jan., 

I  Apr., 

,  July, 

,  Oct., 

I  Jan., 

Apr., 

July, 


1896 
18% 
1897 
1897 
1897 
1897 
1898 
1898 
1898 
1898 
1899 
1899 
1899 


■  \ 


e0.0864 
.040 

!0364  ®  0.037 
.0894®  .040 
•0884. 

.0464 
.0514 
.050 
.0454 
.OW 
.0501 
.0494 


per  lb. 


nEAli:  Com,  yellow^,  kiln  dried. 


Jan., 
Apr., 
July. 
Oct., 
Jan., 
Apr., 
Julv, 
Oct., 
Jan., 
Apr., 
July, 
Oct., 
Jan., 


1890 

r2.65  per  barrel. 

1H90 

2.15    • 

1890 

2.45    • 

1890 

3.20    • 

1891 

3.25    • 

1891 

3.75    ' 

1891 

3.75    • 

1891 

4.05    • 

1892 

3.55    • 

1H92 

2.95    * 

1892 

8.16    ' 

1K92 

3.10    • 

1893 

2.85    ' 

Apr., 
July. 
Oit, 
Jan., 
Apr., 
July, 
Oct., 
Jan., 
Apr., 
July, 
Oct., 
Jan., 
Apr., 


1893 
1893 
lh93 
1894 
1894 
1894 
1894 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1896 
1896 


S2.70  per  barrel. 

2.70  •' 

2,80  *' 

2.70  ♦• 

2.65  •' 

2.80  " 

3.10  •• 

2.90  " 

2.60  •• 

2.85  •• 

2.55  " 

2.25  •• 

2.15  " 


July, 
Oct., 
Jan., 
Apr., 
July, 
Oct., 
Jan., 
Apr., 
July, 
Oct., 
Jan., 
Apr., 
July, 


1896 
1896 
1897 
1897 
1897 
1897 
1K98 
1H98 
1898 
1898 
1899 
1899 
1899 


^05  per  barrel. 
2.ft'>  •• 
2.00 
1.70 
1.75 
1.80 
2.00 
2.05 
2.15 
2.05 
2.15 
2.10 
2.15 


«  Estimated  price,  no  quotations. 
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WHOLESALE   PRICES  OF   COMMODITIES,  J.^J^UARY,  1890,  TO  JULY, 

1899— Continued. 

POOD— Continued. 
mEAT:  Beef  on  the  hoof,  eood,  1,900  to  1,350  pound  beeves. 


Date. 

Price. 

'      Date. 

Price. 

Date. 

Price. 

Jan.. 

1 
1890  J2.85@  4.85  per  100  lbs. 

Apr.,  1893  '^.15  @  5.50  per  100  lbs. 

July,  1896 

$3.25  (a  4.55  per  100  lbs. 

Apr, 

1890 

3^^4.86  *• 

July,  1898 

3.26  #5.85  " 

Oct.,  1896 

3.20  #5.26  •• 

July. 

1890 

3.50  d  4.65  " 
2.76  i  5.00  •'        " 

Oct.,  1896 

3.00  #5.70  •• 

Jan.,  1897 

3.80  #6.25  •' 

Oct, 

1890 

;  Jan.,  1894 

3.00  #5.10  ••        •' 

Apr.,  1897 

8.75  #5.35  '* 

Jan., 

1891 

4.50  §5.72  " 

1  Apr.,  1894 

8.05#4.86  " 

July,  1897 

3.65  #5.15  " 

Apr., 

li^l 

1  July,  18^ 

8.00  #4.90  " 

Oct.,  1897 

4.00  #5.35  " 

July, 

1891 

4.19^5.80  " 

!  Oct.,  189* 

3.00  #6.10  " 

Jan.,  1896 

3.80  #5.40"        •• 

Oct., 

1891 

2.91®  5.28  •• 

Jan.,  1895 

3.16  #5.30  " 

Apr.,  1898 

3.96  #6.95  " 

Jan., 

1892 

8.00  @  4.75  " 

Apr.,  1895 

4.26  @  6.25  •• 

July,  1898 

4.25  #6.55  •• 

Apr. 

1892 

3.30  @  4.75  " 

July,  1895 

3.45  rg^  5.75  '* 

Oct.,  1898 

4.00  #5.75  *• 

July, 

1892 

3.45 #5.85  '• 

Oct.,  1896 

3.20  #5.50  " 

Jan.,  1899 

4.20  #5.90  '* 

Oct., 

1892 

2.86  @  5.36  •• 

1  Jan.,  1896 

3.20  #4.80  " 
3.00  #4.50  '•        •♦ 

1 

Apr.,  1899 

4.20  (&  5.60  " 

Jan.. 

1898 

3.85^5.65  " 

Apr.,  1896 

July,  1899 

4.66  #5.85  *• 

nEAT:  JBeef  on  tlie  hoof,  cholee,  1,350  to  1,500  pound  beeves. 


Jan. ,  1890  f3.45  #  5.25  per  100  lbs. 

Apr.,  1893 

*4.40@  6.00 per  100 lbs." 

July,  1896 

$3.40  #4.65  per  100  lbs. 

Apr.,  1890    8.85 #5.30  " 

July,  1893 

3.50^5.40  " 

Oct.   1896 

3.35  («  5.30  " 

July,  1890.  3.70  #5.00  '* 

Oct.,  1893. 

3.50  #5.80  " 

Jan.,  1897 

3.80  (aj  5.50  " 

Oct.,   1890    S.30#5.25  " 

Jan..  1894 

3.16  #5.60  " 

Apr.,  1897 

3.95  #5.50  " 

Jan.,  1891     4.1S#5.36  " 

Apr.,  1894 

3.30  #4,85  ♦• 

July,  1897 

4.00  #5.20  " 

Apr.,  1891    4.96  #5.91  " 

July,  1894 

3.60  #5.05  " 

Oct.,  1897 

4.00  #5.35  •*        •♦ 

July,  1891 

5.01  #5.99  " 

Oct.,  1894 

3.60  #6.35  •• 

Jan.,  1898 

3.90  #5.50  " 

Oct.,  1891 

S.56@5.91  •* 

Jan.,  1895 

3.60  #5.45  ••        - 

Apr.,  1898 

4.05  #5.60  " 

Jan.,  1892 

3.45  #5.60  " 

Apr.,  1895 

5.00  #6.30  " 

July,  1898 

4.20 #5.65  •• 

Apr.,  1892 

S.50@4.86  •«        - 

July,  1895 

4.00  #5.90  "        •• 

Oct.,  1898 

4.20  #5.85  '• 

July,  1892 

S.85#6.10  •* 

Oct.,  1895 

3.50  #5.50  " 

Jan.,  1899 

4.60  #6.00  "        •♦ 

Oct,  1892^  3.25  #5.75  "        •' 

Jan.,  1896 

3.40  #4,90  •*        •' 

Apr.,  1899 

4.40  #5.75  " 

Jan..  1896 

3.90#6w00  " 

Apr.,  1896 

3.20  #4.75  •• 

July,  1899 

4.85#6.90  ••     (  '* 

UnSAT:  Beef  on  tlie  hoof,  1,200  to  1,500  pound  beeves. 


Jan.,    1890 

«.06perl( 

»  pounds.  1   Apr.,  1898 

96.00  per  100  poundfl.^ 

July,  1896 

$4.10  per  100  pounds. 

Apr.,    1890 

4.40    •'    * 

,   July,  1893 

4.25 

Oct.,  1896 

4.10    •'    ' 

July.    1890 

4.20   "     ' 

1   Oct.,  1898 

4.46    • 

Jan.,  1897 

4.45    "    ' 

Oct.,    1890 

4.00    "     ' 

1   Jan.,  1894 

4,20    "     " 

Apr.,  1897 

4.55    "     ' 

Jan.,    1»91 

4.85    •'    ' 

••        ;    Apr.,  1894 

4.15 

July,  1897 

4.55    •'     * 

Apr..    1891 

6.00    ••    • 

1   July,  1894 

4,05    •'     '• 

Oct.,  1897 

4.75    "     ' 

July,   1891 

4-60    ••    ' 

1    Oct.,  18M 

4.80    "     "         -        1 

Jan.,  1898 

4.75    "     ' 

Oct.,    1891 

4.10    ••     • 

Jan.,  1895 

4.30    ••     ••         ••        ! 

Apr.,  1898 

4.65    "     • 

Jao.,    1892 

4-10    "     • 

1  Apr.,  1896 

5.50    "     ••         '•        ' 

July.  1898 

4.90    -     ' 

Apr.,    1892 

4.05    "     ' 

.  July,  1895 

4.80    '•    *'         ••        1 

Oct.,  1898 

5.05    ••     • 

July,    1892 

4.35    "     • 

'  Oct.,  1895 

4.30    ••   ."         "        1 

Jan.,  1899 

5.35    '•     ' 

Oct,    1892 

4.30    "     • 

1  Jan.,  1896 

4.00    ••     " 

Apr.,  1899 

5.05    ••     * 

Jan.,    1893 

4.85    ••     • 

1  Apr.,  1896 

3.80 ! 

July,  1899 

5.40    "     • 

IVIEAT:   Beer,  loins. 


Jan.     1890 

80.19  per  pound. 

Apr.,  1893 

$0.21  per  pound. 

July,  18% 

80.20  per  iMmiKl. 

Apr..    1890 

.19   "       " 

July,  1893 

.21    •'        " 

Oct.,  18% 

.21    "        - 

July,    1890 

.19   " 

Oct.,  1893 

.21    " 

Jan.,  1897 

.21    •• 

Ort.,    1890 

.19   "        ** 

Jan.,  1894 

.22    ♦• 

Apr,  1897 

.21    *' 

Jan.,    1891 

.19   " 

Apr.,  1894 

.21    '• 

July,  1897 

.21    " 

Apr.,    1891 

.20   "        " 

July.  1894 

.20    ••        •• 

Oct.,  1897 

.21    "        *• 

July.    1801 

.20   •• 

Oct.,  1894 

.21    •• 

Jan.,  1898 

.20    " 

Oct.,    im 

.20   ••        •' 

Jan.,  1896 

.21    •• 

Apr.,  1898 

.20    "        •' 

Jan.,    1892 

.»    •• 

Apr..  1896 

.22    " 

July,  1898 

.20    " 

Apr.,    1892 

.19    •• 

July,  1895 

.21    •' 

Oct.,  1K98 

.21    "        •* 

July,    1892 

.19   •• 

OcL,  1895 

.22    •• 

Jan.,  1899 

.21    " 

Oct.,    1892 

.19    '• 

Jan.,  18% 

.21    "        " 

Apr.,  1899 

.21    '• 

Jan..    1893 

.19    •* 

Apr.,  1896 

.20    '• 

July,  1899 

.21    " 
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AVHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  CX)MMODITIES,  JANUARY,  1890,  TO  JULY, 

1899— Continued. 

FOOD— Continued. 
raKAT :  B«ef,  ribs. 


Date'. 

Price. 

Date. 

Price. 

Date. 

Price. 

r 

Jan.,    1890 

10.16  per  pound. 

Apr.,  1893 

fO.17  per  pound. 

July,  1896 

S0.16  per  pound. 

Apr.,    1890 

.16   •• 

July,  1893 

.17    •• 

Oct.,  1896 

.17    • 

July,    1890 

.16   ••        ♦• 

Oct.,  1893 

.17    ••        •• 

Jan.,  1897 

.17    • 

Oct,    1890 

.16   •• 

Jan.,  1894 

.18   •* 

Apr.,  1897 

.17    • 

Jan.,    1891 

.16    ••        " 

Apr.,  1894 

.17    -        •• 

July,  1897 

.17    ' 

Apr.,    1891 

.17    " 

July,  1894 

.16    •* 

Oct.,  1897 

.17    • 

July,    1891 

.17    •• 

Oct.,  1894 

.17    •* 

Jan.,  1896 

.16    ' 

Oct.,    1891 

.17    •• 

Jan.,  1895 

.17    '* 

Apr.,  1898 

.16    • 

Jan.,    1892 

.17    ••        " 

Apr.,  1895 

.18    " 

July,  1898 

.16    ♦ 

Apr.,    1892 

.16    •• 

July,  1896 

.17    ••        •• 

Oct.,  1898 

.17    • 

July,    1892 

.16    •• 

Oct.,  1895 

.18    •* 

Jan.,  1899 

.1      • 

Oct.,    1892 

.16    '• 

Jan.,  1896 

.17    "        " 

Apr.,  1899 

.17    ♦ 

Jan.,    1893 

.16    " 

Apr.,  1896 

.17    •• 

July,  1899 

.17    '• 

HIEAT :  Beef,  maJU  fantlly. 


Jan.,    1890 

$9.75  @  10.25  per  bbl. 

Apr.,  1893 

111.50®  13.00  per  bbl. 

July,  1896 

18.50®  9.00  per  bbl. 

Apr.,    1890 

8.00  @  9.60    "      " 

July,  1893 

10.00^12.00    ••      " 

Oct,  1896 

8.00®  9.00    "     •* 

July,    1890 

8.35  @  9.50    ••     *• 

Oct.,  1893 

12.00®  14.00    ♦•      " 

Jan.,  1897 

8.50®  10.00    ••      •• 

Oct.,    1890 

10.15  @  11.40    ••      " 

Jan.,  1894 

14.00®  15.60    "      *• 

Apr.,  1897 

9.00®  10.25    -      •♦ 

Jan.,    1891 

9.00  @  10.00    ••      " 

Apr.,  1894 

12.00®  14,00    ••      •• 

July,  1897 

8.50®   9.60    ••      " 

Apr.,    1891 

10.00  @  11.00   "     •• 

July,  1894 

9.50®  11.00    "      " 

Oct,  1897 

9.10®  10.00    ••      •• 

July,    1891 

12.60^14.00    "      " 

Oct,  1894 

10.00®  12.00    ••      " 

Jan.,  1898 

8.00®   8.50    "      " 

Oct.,    1891 

10.50  @  11.50    "      " 

Jan.,  1895 

10.50®  12.60    ♦•      '• 

Apr.,  1898 

9.50®  10.00    "      •• 

Jan.,    1892 

9.50  @  10.00    '•      " 

Apr.,  1895 

10.75®  12.50    "     " 

July,  1898 

10.00®  10.50    ••      " 

Apr.,    1892 

9.50  @  11.75    *•      " 

July,  1895 

10.60®  13.50    ••      " 

Oct,  1898 

8.00                 ••      " 

July,    1892 

9.75  @  10.90    ••      '* 

Oct.,  1895 

10.00®  12.00    "      •• 

Jan.,  1899 

8.60®   9.00    ♦•      •• 

Oct.,    1892 

8.60  @  10.00    •'      " 

Jan.,  1896 

10.00®  12.00    "      '• 

Apr.,  1899 

9.00                 •♦      " 

Jan.,    1893 

11.50®  13.00    ••      '* 

Apr.,  1896 

10.00®  12.00    ••      •• 

July,  1899 

9.00                 ••      •• 

nnSAT  t  Pork,  Milt,  mess,  old  to  nenr. 


Jan.,    1890 

810.00®  10.50  per  bbl. 

Apr.,  1893 

$18.00®  18.60  per  bbl. 

July,  1896 

18.00®  8.26  per  bbl. 

Apr.,    1890 

11.00®  12.00   '•      •• 

July,  1893 

19.00®  19.60  "      " 

Oct.,  1896 

8.00®   8.60  ♦•      •• 

July,    1890 

13.25®  13.75   ••      " 

Oct,  1893 

18.00®  18.25  "      •• 

Jan.,  1897 

8.26®   8.76   "      •• 

Oct,    1890 

11.25®  12.26   •♦      " 

Jan.,  1894 

13.75®  14.60  "     '• 

Apr.,  1897 

9.00®   9.60   ••      '• 

Jan.,    1891 

10.00®  12.00   *•      " 

Apr.,  1894 

13.00®  13.25   •*      *• 

July,  1897 

8.25®   8.75   "      •• 

Apr.,   1891 

11.60®  13.60   *•      " 

July,  1894 

13.76®  14.00   ••      ♦' 

Oct,  1897 

9.00®  10.00   "      " 

July,    1891 

10.00®  12.00   ••      •• 

Oct,  1894 

14.76®  16.60  "      •• 

Jan.,  1898 

8.76®   9.26   ••      •• 

Oct,    1891 

10.75®  12.00   •'      •• 

Jan.,  1896 

-12.76®  13.25  '•      •• 

Apr.,  1898 

9.60®   9.76   "      " 

Jan.,    1892 

9.00®  10.00   ••      '• 

Apr.,  1895 

13,50®  14.00   ••      " 

July,  1898 

10.00®  10.50   '•      " 

Apr..    1892 

9.60®  10.00   "      ** 

July,  1896 

13.26®  14.00   ••      •* 

Oct.  1896 

8.50®   8.75   "      '• 

July,    1892 

11.00®  12.00   ••      '• 

Oct,  1896 

10.00®  10.50   ••      " 

Jan..  1899 

9.76®  10.25   "      •• 

Oct.,    1892 

11.26®  12.50   ♦•      •• 

Jan.,  1896 

9.00®   9.26   "      " 

Apr,,  1899 

9.00®   9.60   ••      ** 

Jan.,    1893 

16.26®  16.50   "      •• 

Apr.,  1890 

8.76®    9.60   •'      •• 

Julj-,  1899 

8.75®   9.00   •♦      '• 

HIEATt  Bacon,  sliort  rib  sides* 


Jan.,  1890  90.056}  ®  0.0664  per  lb. 

Apr.,  1893 

$0.103A®  0.105  p€ 

rib.    July,  1896 

80.(V43j              per 

lb 

Apr.,  1890 

.0681  ®    .069      "    " 

July,  1893 

.101     ®  .1024   ' 
.112     d   .1174   * 

•     ••     Oct,  1896 

.040 

July,  1890 

.0681  ®    .067      ••    •• 

Oct,  1893 

•    "     Jan.,  1897 

.0424®  0.0431  " 

Oct,  1890 

.060    ®    .061      "    •• 

Jan.,  1894 

.0664  ®   -0684   • 
.0674  ®   .070     • 

•    ••     Apr.,  1897 

.0624                 " 

Jan.,  1891 

.067i  ®    .068      ••    " 

Apr.,  1894 

•    ••     July,  1897 

.061* 
.061} 

Apr.,  1891 

.065    ®    .066}    "    •• 

July,  1894 

.072     ®   .075     • 

•    "     Oct,  1897 

July,  1891 

.066i   @    .0674    •'    •' 

Oct,  1894 

.080 

'    "     Jan.,  1898 

.060 

Oct,  1891 

.082                      ••    '* 

Jan..  1896 

.066 

'    -     Apr.,  1898 

.066 

Jan.,  1892 

.062    ®     .063/a  "     " 

Apr.,  1896 

.067 

•    "     July,  1898 

.060 

Apr.,  1892 

.062                       "     •• 

July,  1895 

.068 

'    ♦'     Oct,  1896 

:SSI       :: 

July.  1892 

.08SA®    .084      "     " 

Oct,  1895 

.082 

'    "     Jan.,  1899 

Oct,  1892 

.087    ®    .068A  •*     *' 

Jan.,  1896 

.061 
.0684 

•    ••     Apr.,  1899 

.Ota 

Jan.,  1893 

.0924  ®    .096      "     " 

Apr.,  1896 

•    "     July,  1899 

.062 
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WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  JANUARY,  1890,  TO  JULY, 

189Q~Continued. 

FOOD— Continued. 
3IBAT:  Ham,  sagar  cured. 


Dato. 

Price. 

Date. 

Price. 

Date. 

Price. 

Jan., 

1890 

10.09   @0.1Uperlb. 

!Apr. 

1893 

S0.13I  ®  0.14*  per  lb. 

July, 

1896 

$0.09   ©0.10}  per  lb. 

Apr., 

1890 

.091  @ 

.11*    • 

1  July, 

1893 

.12   ® 

.13      • 

Oct, 

1896 

.09}® 

.11*    • 

Juiy, 

1890 

.091  @ 

.11*    • 

1  Oct., 

1898 

.12   ® 

.13     • 

Jan., 

1897 

.09*® 

.11      ' 

Oct., 

1890 

.10   @ 

.11*    • 

1  Jan., 

1894 

.09   ® 

.10     • 

Apr., 

1897 

.09|® 

.11*    • 

Jan., 

1891 

.08*® 

:}^: 

Apr. 

1891 

.09*® 

.10     • 

July, 

1897 

.09j® 

.11*    • 

Apr., 

1891 

.081  # 

July, 

1894 

.10*® 

.12      • 

,  Oct., 

1897 

.09   ® 

.10*    • 

July, 

1891 

.09}  @ 

.11}   • 

Oct, 

1891 

.11*® 

.12*    • 

Jan., 

1898 

.08   ® 

.09}    ' 

Oct., 

1891 

.10   ® 

.12     • 

Jan., 

1896 

.09   ® 

.091    • 

'  Apr. 

1898 

.07*® 

.09*    • 

Jan., 

1892 

.08*  @ 

.091    • 

Apr. 

1895 

.09*® 

.10     • 

1  July 

1898 

.07}® 

.10     • 

Apr., 

1892 

.09}® 
.111® 

.10*   • 

July, 

1895 

.091® 

.11      • 

Oct, 

1898 

.07*  i 

.10     • 

July, 

1892 

.121    ' 

Oct, 

1895 

.09*® 

.101    • 

Jan., 

1899 

.07*® 

.10      ' 

Oct, 

1892 

.10*  @ 

.11*    ' 

Jan., 

1896 

.09   @ 

.10}    • 

Apr. 

1899 

.07}® 

.09*    • 

Jan.. 

1893 

.11*  @ 

.13     ••     •• 

Apr. 

1896 

.09   ® 

.10}   ••    •• 

July 

1899 

.10   ® 

.10*    "     " 

]f[EA.Ts  Illattoii,  racks  and  saddles. 


Jan.,    1890 

10.20  per  pound. 

Apr.,  1893 

$0.16  per  pound. 

July,  1896 

$0.13  per  pound. 

Apr.,    1890 

.20   ••        •• 

July,  1893 

.18    •'       •♦ 

Oct,  1896 

.14    * 

July,    1890 

.20    '* 

Oct,  1893 

.16    ••        '• 

Jan.,  1897 

.11    • 

Oct,    1890 

.20    ••        •• 

Jan..  1891 

.18   •• 

Apr.,  1897 

.14    • 

Jan.,    1891 

.18    ••        '•              1 

Apr.,  1894 

.18    "        •• 

July,  1897 

.14    • 

Apr.,    1891 

.18    '• 

July,  1894 

.16    " 

Oct,  1897 

.18    • 

July,    1891 

.20    *• 

Oct,  1894 

.13    '•        •• 

Jan.,  1898 

.14    • 

Oct,    1891 

.18    •' 

Jan.,  1895 

.10  ♦• 

Apr.,  1898 

.16    • 

Jan.,    1892 

.18    •* 

Apr.,  1896 

.16    " 

July,  1898 

.16    ' 

Apr.,   189£ 

.19    "        " 

July,  1896 

.14    •♦ 

Oct,  1898 

.16    • 

July,    1892 

.22    " 

Oct,  1895 

.14    " 

Jan.,  1899 

.15    • 

Oct,    1892 

.20    ♦•        •• 

Jan.,  1896 

.12    '• 

Apr.,  1899 

.15    • 

Jan.,    1893 

.16    '• 

Aprt,  1896 

.12    *' 

July,  1899 

.15    '• 

MWIaWLi  Fresh. 


Jan.,    1890 

$0.86  per  can.  (a) 

Apr.,  1893 

$0.80  per  can.  (a) 

July,  1896 

$0.30  per  can.  (a) 

Apr.,    1890 

.32   "      •• 

July,  1893 

.80   ••      '• 

Oct,  1896 

.83    ' 

July,    1890 

.32   ••      " 

Oct,  1893 

.85   ••      •• 

Jan.,  1897 

.33    • 

Oct,    1890 

.86   "      •• 

Jan.,  1894 

.85   •'      •• 

Apr.,  1897 

.80    • 

Jan.,    1891 

.36   ••      •• 

Apr.,  1894 

.80   "      " 

July,  1897 

.80    ' 

Apr.,    1891 

.82    •'      •• 

July,  1894 

.30    ••      •' 

Oct,  1897 

.33    ' 

July,    1891 

.82    "      •* 

Oct,  1894 

.85    •*      •• 

Jan.,  1898 

.33    ' 

Oct,    1891 

.86   "      •• 

Jan.,  1895 

.35    ••      '• 

Apr.,  1898 

.80    • 

Jan.,   1892 

.85   "      •• 

Apr.,  1895 

.80    ••      " 

July.  1898 

.30    • 

Apr.,    1892 

.30    ••      '• 

July,  1895 

.80   '•      " 

Oct,  1898 

.83    • 

July,    1892 

.80   ••      *• 

Oct,  1895 

.85    ••      •• 

Jan.,  1899 

.83    • 

Oct,    1892 

.85    '*      " 

Jan.,  1896 

.83    ••      " 

Apr.,  1899 

.30    • 

Jan.,    1893 

.85   '•      " 

Apr.,  1896 

.80    "      " 

July,  1899 

.80    • 

MOIj ASSES  s  New  Orleans,  prime. 

Jan.,    1890 

$0.42  per  gallon. 

Apr.,  1898 

$0.85  per  gallon. 

July,  1896 

$0.32  per  gallon. 

Apr.,    1890 

.40   ' 

July,  1893 

.83   • 

•• 

Oct,  1896 

.81    '•        •' 

July,    1890 

.40   • 

Oct,  1893 

.31    • 

'• 

Jan.,  1897 

.29   " 

Oct,    1890 

.88   • 

Jan.,  1894 

.35   • 

♦• 

Apr.,  1897 

.29    "        •' 

Jan..    1801 

.86   • 

Apr.,  1894 

.31    • 

•* 

July,  1897 

.28    "        •• 

Apr.,    1891 

.80   ' 

July,  1894 

.80    ' 

•• 

Oct,  1897 

.28    " 

July,    1891 

.82    • 

Oct,  1894 

.29    • 

•• 

Jan.,  1898 

.82    "        •• 

Oct,    1891 

.82    • 

Jan..  1895 

.33    • 

•• 

Apr.,  1898 

.80    •• 

Jan..    1892 

.87    * 

Apr.,  1896 

.81    ' 

'• 

July,  1898 

.83    •'        •' 

Apr..    1892 

.84    ' 

July,  1896 

.29    • 

•• 

Oct,  1898 

.35    " 

July,    1802 

.88    ' 

Oct,  1895 

.80    • 

•• 

Jan.,  1899 

.85    ••        •• 

Oct,    1802 

.82    • 

Jan.,  1896 

.84    • 

•♦ 

Apr.,  1899 

.86    " 

Jan.,   1808 

""    "       1 

Apr.,  1896 

.33    •* 

July.  1899 

.36    •• 

a  A  can  contains  8  quarts  and  1  pint 
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BULLETIK   OF   THE    DEPABTMENT   OF   LABOR. 


WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  CX>MMODITIES,  JANUARY,  1890,  TO  JULY, 

1899— Ck)ntinued. 


FOOD— CJontinued. 
IVIOI^SSES :  Puerto  Rieo,  l^evt. 


Date. 

Price. 

Date. 

Price. 

Date. 

Price. 

Jan.,  1890 

90.42  per  gallon. 

Apr.,  1893 

80.34  per  gallon. 

July,  1896 

10.34  per  gallon. 

Apr.,  1890 

.38  * 

July.  1893 

.84  '•   " 

Oct.,  1896 

.34  ' 

July,  1890 

.88  • 

Oct,  1893 

.32  '•   " 

Jan..  1897 

.34  ' 

Oct.,  1890 

.88  ' 

Jan.,  1894 

.38  •• 

Apr.,  1897 

.33  ' 

Jan..  1891 

.86  ' 

Apr.,  1894 

.37  •'   " 

July,  1897 

.31  ' 

Apr.,  1891 

.85  • 

July,  1894 

.37  •• 

Oct.,  1897 

.80  • 

July,  1891 

.35  • 

Oct.,  1894 

.86  •'   •• 

Jan..  1898 

.84  • 

Oct.,  1891 

.35  • 

Jan.,  1896 

.89  " 

Apr.,  1896 

,83  • 

Jan.,  1892 

.86  • 

Apr..  1896 

.87  •♦   •• 

July,  1898 

.38  • 

Apr.,  1892 

.34  • 

July.  1896 

.86  •• 

Oct.,  1898 

.82  ' 

July,  1892 

.83  • 

Oct..  1896 

.84  ••   •• 

Jan.,  1899 

.86  ' 

Oct.,  1892 

.32  • 

Jan..  189« 

.86  ••   •• 

Apr.,  1899 

.86  ' 

Jan.,  1898 

.85  '•   • 

Apr.,  1896 

.35  ••   " 

July,  1899 

.87  '•    •• 

RI€B:  Caralinm^  cood. 


Jan.. 
Apr., 
July, 
Oct., 
Jan., 
Apr., 
July, 
Oct., 
Jan., 
Apr., 
July. 
Oct., 
Jan., 


1890 
1890 
1H90 
1890 
1891 
1891 
1891 
1891 
1892 
1892 
1892 
1892 
1893 


80.06  per  pound. 


Apr.,  1803 
July,  1893 
Oct,  1893 
Jan.,  1894 
Apr.,  1894 
July,  1894 
Oct,  1894 
Jan.,  1895 
Apr.,  1895 
July,  1895 
Oct.,  1896 
Jan.,  18% 
Apr.,  1896 


10.031  per  pound. 
.021 


.04 

.04* 

.04 

.08t 

,081 


July, 
Oct, 
Jan., 
Apr., 
July, 
Oct, 
Jan., 
Apr., 
July, 
Oct, 
Jan., 
Apr., 
July, 


1806 
1896 
1897 
1897 
1897 
1897 
1898 
1898 
1898 
1898 
1899 
1899 


10.04  per  pound. 


MALT:  Fine,  boiled. 


Jan., 

1890 

Apr., 

1890 

July, 

1890 

Oct. 

1890 

Jan., 

1891 

Apr., 

1891 

July, 

1891 

Oct, 

1891 

Jan., 

1892 

Apr., 

1892 

July, 

1H92 

Oct, 

1892 

Jan., 

1893 

80.65  per  barrel,  (n)  ' 

Apr.,  1893 

80.66  per  barrel,  (a) 

July,  1896 

fO.66  per  barrel,  (a) 

.66  • 

' 

July,  1893 

.66  *' 

'  Oct,  1896 

.66  • 

.66  ' 

Oct,  1893 

.66  •• 

Jan.,  1897 

,66  * 

.66  * 

Jan.,  1894 

.66  "   '• 

Apr.,  1897 

.66  • 

.65  • 

Apr,.  1894 

.66  •' 

July,  1897 

.66  • 

.66  • 

July,  1894 

.66  "   •• 

Oct.,  1897 

,66  • 

.66  • 

Oct.,  1894 

.66  '• 

1  Jan.,  1898 

.66  ' 

.66  ' 

Jan.,  1895 
Apr.,  1896 

.66  ••   •• 

Apr.,  1898 

.66  ' 

.66  • 

.66  *' 

*  July,  1898 

.66  • 

.66  • 

July.  1H95 

.66  " 

Oct,  1898 

.66  • 

.66  • 

Oct,  1896 

.66  " 

'  Jan.,  1899 

.66  ' 

.66  • 

Jan.,  1896 

.66  '• 

Apr..  1899 

.66  ' 

.65  " 

Apr.,  1896 

.65  "    " 

,  July,  1899 

.65  •• 

MALTS  Turku  island. 


Jan.,  1890 

80.23  per  bushel. 

Apr.,  1893 

80.26  per  bushel. 

July,  1896 

W.22  per  bunhel. 

Apr.,  1890 

.26  "   •♦ 

July,  1893 

.24  •'   '• 

Oct,  1896 

.23  • 

• 

July,  1890 

.29  " 

Oct,  1893 

.23  ••   •• 

Jan.,  1897 

.20  ' 

• 

Oct,  1890 

.23  "    •• 

Jan.,  1894 

.23  ••   •• 

Apr.,  1897 

.21  ' 

• 

Jan.,  1891 

.25  " 

Apr.,  18W 

.25  '• 

July,  1897 

.21  • 

• 

Apr..  1891 

.28  '• 

July,  1894 

.23  "    •• 

Oct.,  1897 

.22  • 

* 

July,  1801 

.28  " 

Oct,  1894 

.21  '• 

Jan.,  1898 

.20  ' 

• 

Oct.,  1891 

.26  •' 

Jan..  1896 

.27  "    •• 

Apr.,  1898 

.21  • 

• 

Jan..  1892 

.26  " 

Apr.,  1896 

.21  •' 

July,  1898 

.21  * 

• 

Apr.,  1H92 

.25  •• 

July,  1896 

.21  "    •• 

Oct,  1898 

.22  • 

* 

July,  1892 

.27  " 

Oct,  1896 

.21  " 

Jan.,  1899 

.28  ' 

• 

Oft,  1892 

.30  " 

Jan.,  1896 

,21  "    " 

Apr.,  1899 

.24  • 

• 

Jan.,  1893 

.25  " 

Apr.,  1896 

,21  •' 

July,  1899 

.21  • 

a  Barrel  of  2S0  pounds. 
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WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  JANUARY,  1890,  TO  JULY, 

1899— Continued. 

FOOD— Continued. 
8PICB8  s  NntmesMf  1  lO  miUi  per  ponnd. 


Date. 

Price. 

Date. 

Price. 

Date. 

Price. 

Jan.,  1890 

10.62  per  pound. 

Apr.,  1898 

fO.47  per  pound. 

July,  1896 

10.84  per  pound. 

Apr.,  1890 

.68  "   •' 

July,  1893 

.44  "   " 

Oct.,  1896 

.38  • 

July.  1890 

.65  •• 

Oct.,  1898 

.43  " 

Jan.,  1897 

.32  • 

Oct..  1890 

.65  •• 

Jan.,  1894 

.42  ••    " 

Apr..  1897 

.32  • 

JaD.,  1891 

.63  •• 

Apr..  1894 

.39  •• 

July,  1897 

.84  • 

Apr.,  1891 

.60  •• 

July,  IbW 

.87  " 

Oct.,  1897 

.83  ' 

July,  1891 

.60  " 

Oct.,  18^ 

.40  •• 

Jan.,  1898 

.82  • 

Oct.,  1891 

.60  "   " 

Jan..  1895 

.40  •' 

Apr.,  1898 

.84  • 

Jan.,  1892 

.69  " 

Apr.,  1895 

.40  " 

July,  1898 

.32  * 

Apr.,  1892 

.52  "   •• 

July.  1895 

.40  ' 

Oct.,  1898 

.29  ' 

July,  1892 

.51  •• 

Oct.,  1895 

.40  ••    " 

Jan.,  1899 

.30  • 

Oct,  1892 

.50  ••    •• 

Jan.,  1896 

.39  •' 

Apr.,  1899 

.27  * 

Jan..  1893 

.48  " 

Apr.,  1896 

.35  •' 

1 

July,  1899 

.27  " 

SPICES :  Pepper,  iirliole,  Sumaira. 


Jan.,  vm 

t0.12i  per  pound.    Apr..  1898 

10.054  per  pound.   ' 

July.  1896 

10.041  per  pound. 

Apr.,  1890 

•111  ' 

1  July.  1893 

.Ml  •   - 

Oct,  IJ*% 

.Oil    ••   '• 

July.  1890 

.10*  ' 

i  Oct,  1893 

.05  "   " 

Jan..  1897  , 

.05   •• 

Oct.,  1890 

.09  • 

Jan.,  1894 

.06  "   - 

Apr.,  1897  ' 

.041  ••    •• 

Jan.,  1891 

.08*  • 

Apr.,  18W 

.041  ••   " 

July.  1897 

.051  *•    •• 

Apr.,  1891 

.08*  ' 

July.  18^ 

.M4  "   •.' 

Oct.  1897 

.071  -    - 
.071  '•    - 

July.  1891 
Oct,  1891 

.07*  • 

Oct.  1894 

.041  "   " 

Jan..  1898 

.071  • 

Jan.,  1895 

.04  "   •• 

Apr.,  1898 

.08i  ••    - 

Jan..  189B 

.084  • 

Apr.,  1896 

.04|  "   •' 

July,  1898 

.081  "    •• 

Apr..  1892 

.061  * 

July.  1895 

Oct,  1898 

.09   " 

July,  1892 

.06|  • 
.06}  ' 

Oct,  1895 

.014  "   " 

Jan..  1899  I 

.10   •' 

Oct..  1882 

Jan.,  1896 

m  "     •* 

Apr..  1899  1 

.104  "    " 

Jan.,  IS93 

.064  • 

Apr.,  1896 

•"•••  '• 

July,  1899 

.104  -   '• 

STARCH:  Com. 


Jan.. 

1890 

S0.05400  per  pound. 

Apr..  1893 

S0.05e25  per  pound.  ; 

Jnly,  1896 

$0.05400  per  pound. 

Apr.. 

1890 

.05400  ' 

1  July.  1893 

.05625  ' 

1 

Oct,  1896 

.05400  ' 

July, 

1890 

.06400  • 

,  Oct,  1893 

.05625  • 

Jan.,  1897 

.05400  ' 

Oct.. 

1890 

.058oO  • 

Jan.,  1894 

.06625  • 

Apr.,  1897 

.05400  ' 

Jan.. 

1891 

.06300  ♦ 

Apr.,  18M 

.06625  • 

July,  1897 

.05400  • 

Apr.. 

1891 

.05850  • 

July,  18W 

.06850  • 

Oct..  1897 

.05400  * 

July. 

1891 

.05850  • 

Oct.,  18W 

.06625  * 

Jan..  1898 

.00400  ' 

Oct. 

1891 

.05850  ' 

Jan.,  1896 

.06625  ♦ 

Apr.,  1898 

.05400  • 

Jan.. 

1892 

.05625  • 

Apr..  1895 

.06625  • 

July,  18VW 

.05400  • 

Apr.. 

1892 

.05625  ' 

July,  1895 

.06625  • 

Oct.,  1898 

.05400  • 

July. 

1892 

.06625  ' 

Oct.,  1895 

.ObGQb    • 

Jan.,  1899 

.05400  • 

Oct., 

L892 

.05625  • 

Jan.,  1896 

.05625  ' 

Apr.,  1H99 

.05400  • 

Jan.. 

W93 

.05625  '• 

Apr.,  1896 

.05400  '♦ 

July,  1899 

.06400.  " 

SlGARx  Centrimsal,  96-de8:rec  tent. 


Jan.. 

1890 

Apr.. 

1890 

July. 

1890 

Oct.. 

1890 

Jan.. 

1891 

Apr, 

1891 

July. 

1891 

(XI., 

1891 

Jan.. 

1H92 

Apr., 

189^2 

July. 

1892 

Oct.. 

1892 

Jan.. 

18W 

I0.O44100  per  pound. 

Apr.,  1893 

80.037500  per  pound. 

July,  1 

.040800  ' 

July,  1893 

.033750  "   •• 

Oct..  ] 

.040800  ' 

Oct.,  1898 

.038750  *• 

Jan.,  1 

.045600  • 

Jan.,  18W 

.028750  ••    " 

Apr..  ; 

.051400  * 

Apr.,  1894 

.028750  •• 

July.  ] 

.036290  • 

July,  1894 

.031250  •• 

Oct.,  : 

.083109  * 

Oct,  1894 

.037500  " 

Jan..  : 

.033750  • 

Jan.,  1895 

.030000  ••    •• 

Apr. 

.033750  ' 

Apr.,  1895 

.090000  •' 

July.  : 

.081250  ' 

July,  1895 

.032500  " 

Oct.. 

.081250  ' 

Oct.,  1895 

.035625  " 

Jan.. 

.oanooo  * 

Jan.,  1896 

.037.V)0  '• 

Apr,  : 

.0»4400  • 

Apr.,  1896 

.041875  " 

July,  1 

1896 

80.035000  per  pound. 

1896 

.03062.5  '• 

1807 

.031 S75  " 

1897 

.0:W750  " 

1897 

.035000  '• 

1897 

.039375  " 

1H98 

.042500  " 

IHUH 

.041250  •* 

1898 

.042500  •• 

IHW 

.042.100  " 

1899 

.043125  •• 

1899 

.041375  •• 

1899 

.OfiOOO  *• 
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BULLETIN    OF   THE    DEPARTMENT    OF    LABOR. 


WHOLESALE  PRICES   OF  COMMODITIES,  JAI^UARY,  1890,  TO  JULY, 

1899— Continued. 

FOOD— Concluded. 
SIJOAR:  Fair  reflnlns,  89-«leg:ree  temU 


Date. 

Price. 

Date. 

Price. 

Date. 

Price. 

Jan.,  1890 

S0.048750  per  pound. 

Apr.,  1893 

$0.032600  per  pound. 

July,  1896 

$0.030000  per  pound. 

Apr.,  1890 

.048125  •• 

July.  1893 

.037500  '• 

Oct.,  1896 

.026875  •• 

July,  1890 

.047500  " 

Oct.  1893 

.033750  ".  '• 

Jan.,  1897 

.028125  ♦• 

Oct.,  1890 

.058750  •• 

Jan.,  1894 

.026250  "   •• 

Apr.,  1897 

.030000  •• 

Jan..  1891 

.(M5625  " 

Apr.,  1894 

.025000  " 

July.  1897 

.030000  '• 

Apr.,  1891 

.031875  '•    •• 

July,  1894 

.026875  •'    •• 

Oct.  1897 

.033125  ••    - 

July,  1891 

.030000  •• 

Oct.,  1894 

.031250  •• 

Jan.,  1898 

.036250  •• 

Oct.,  1891 

.028750  ••    " 

Jan..  1895 

.027500  "    •• 

Apr..  1898 

.086250  '•    •• 

Jan.,  1892 

.030625  •• 

Apr.,  1895 

.026875  •• 

July,  1898 

.086250  *' 

Apr.,  1892 

.027500  "    '• 

July.  1895 

.028750  •• 

Oct,  1898 

.037500  •• 

July.  1892 

.027500  •• 

Oct.,  1895 

.081250  •• 

Jan.,  1899 

.038125  " 

Oct.,  1892 

.030000  •• 

Jan.,  1896 

.083750  " 

Apr.,  1899 

.039375  " 

Jan.,  1893 

.030000  ••    " 

Apr.,  1896 

.037500  '•    •• 

July,  1899 

.040000  •• 

SUGAR  s  Oraniilated. 


Jan.,  1890 

Apr.,  1893 

S0.048400  per  pound. 

July,  1896 

$0.046000  MT  pound. 
.042300  ^^   •• 

Apr.,  1890 

.060625  •• 

July,  1893 

.052700  "   '• 

Oct,  1896 

July,  1890 

.062500  •'    " 

Oct,  1893 

.050900  •• 

Jan.,  1897 

.041000  •• 

Oct,  1890 

.066250  •• 

Jan..  1894 

.037400  "    •• 

Apr..  1897 

.044700  " 

Jan.,  1891 

.059376  "    " 

Apr.,  1894 

.039800  •' 

July,  1897 

.044700  •' 

Apr..  1891 

.045000  " 

July,  1894 

.039800  -   •• 

Oct..  1897 

.048400  ••    •• 

July.  1891 

.042500  ♦•    " 

Oct,  1894 

.044100  •• 

Jan.,  1898 

.049600  " 

Oct,  1891 

.043750  '•    " 

Jan.,  1896 

.037400  " 

Apr.,  1898 

.048400  ••    •♦ 

Jan.,  1892 

.040400  " 

Apr.,  1896 

.038600  •* 

July,  1898 

.050900  " 

Apr.,  1892 

.042800  *•    •• 

July,  1895 

.043500  *• 

Oct,  1898 

.049600  ••   " 

July.  1892 

.042200  •• 

Oct,  1895 

.044100  "    •• 

Jan.,  1899 

.047200  •'    " 

Oct.,  1892 

.049000  ••    •' 

Jan.,  1896 

.045900  •• 

Apr.,  1899 

.048400  " 

Jan.,  1893 

.046000  •• 

Apr.,  1896 

.048900  ••    •' 

July,  1899 

.052100  "    •• 

TALIjOW. 


Jan.,  1890 

$0.04A      per 

lb.'  Apr.,  1893 

$0.06i      per  lb. 

July,  1896 

I0.08J      per  lb. 

Apr.,  1890 

.04X<S>0.04i   ' 

July,  1893 

.04  i 
.06 

Oct,  1896 

.03         • 

July,  1890 

wS 

Oct,  1893 

Jan.,  1897 

.03ft  @  0.031   ' 

Oct,  1890 

.05 

Jan.,  1894 

.06*V  @  0.061   " 
.04  &   .0441  " 

Apr.,  1897 

.03 

Jan.,  1891 

.m   @  .04A  • 

Apr.,  1894 

July,  1897 

.03 

Apr,  1891 

.'04H@  .041   ' 

July,  1894 

.04  i  .04^  •• 

Oct,  1897 

.03 

July,  1891 

Oct,  1894 

.04r 

Jan.,  1898 

.03  (^  .031   • 

Oct,  1891 

.05 

Jan.,  1895 

.04 

Apr.,  1898 

.03 

Jan.,  1892 

.04  1 
Ml 

Apr.,  1895 

.04 

July,  1898 

.03 
.03 

Apr.,  1892 

July,  1895 

.041 

Oct,  1898 

July,  1892 

.04 

Oct.,  1895 

.04 
.03 

Jan.,  1899 

.03 

Oct,  1892 

.04 

Jan.,  18% 

Apr.,  1899 

.04  @   .041   ♦ 

Jan.,  1893 

.05i 

Apr.,  1896 

.03i  @  .03H  •' 

July,  1899 

.04 A®  .04i   " 

CliOTHS   AND    CliOTHING. 
BAGS:  2-baslielf  Amoskeas* 


Jan.,  1890 

10.151  each. 

Apr.,  1893 

$0.15  each. 

July,  1896 

$0.12*  each. 

Apr.,  1890 

.151  •♦ 

July,  1893 

.15   •• 

Oct,  1896 

•  .13   " 

July,  1890 

.16   " 

Oct,  r893 

.13   •• 

Jan.,  1897 

.13   '• 

Oct,  1890 

.16*  '• 

Jan.,  1894 

.18   •• 

Apr.,  1897 

.13   •• 

Jan.,  1891 

.151  '• 

Apr.,  1894 

.18   •• 

July,  1897 

.12  r  '• 

Apr.,  1891 

.15*  •• 

July,  1894 

.11 

Oct.,  1897 

.18   " 

July,  1891 

.16*  •* 

Oct,  1894 

.12   '• 

Jan.,  1896 

.12   •• 

Oct,  1891 

.151  •• 

Jan.,  1896 

.10   •• 

Apr.,  1898 

.12   •• 

Jan.,  189^ 

.16*  " 

Apr.,  1895 

.11   •• 

July,  1898 

.14   •• 

Apr.,  1892 

July.  1896 

.11*  " 

Oct.  1896 

.14*  •♦ 

July,  1892 

.16*  ** 

Oct,  1896 

.13   ♦♦ 

Jan.,  1899 

.14   " 

Oct,  1892 

.16*  *• 

Jan.,  1896 

.18*  •• 

Apr.,  1899 

.14i  " 

Jan.,  1893 

.16* 

Apr..  1896 

.12*  - 

July,  1899 

.14*   " 
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WTIGLISALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  JANUARY,  1890,  TO  JULY, 

1899— Continued. 

CliOTHS  AXB  CliOTHIXG— Continued. 
BOOTS  AND  SHOES:  UTomen's  sMoes,  solid  leaUier,  srmliif  pollsli  or  polka. 


Date. 

Price. 

Date. 

Price. 

Date. 

Price. 

Jan.,    1890 

90.85  per  pair. 

Apr.,  1893 

80.85  per  pair. 

July,  1896 

$0.86  per  pair. 

Apr..   1890 

.85   ••      '• 

July,  1893 

.85    "       •• 

Oct.,  1896 

.86    " 

July,   1890 

.85   ♦•      " 

Oct.,  1893 

.85    "       •• 

Jan.,  1897 

.85    •• 

Oct,    1890 

.85   "      •• 

Jan.,  1894 

.85    ••       •• 

Apr..  1897 

.85    •• 

Jan.,    1891 

.86   "      " 

Apr.,  1894 

.85    *•       '• 

July,  1897 

.85    '• 

Apr.,    18©1 

.85    ••       •• 

July,  1894 

.86    '•       " 

Oct.,  1897 

.85    '• 

July,    1891 

.85    "       •• 

Oct,  1894 

.85    ••       •• 

Jan..  1898 

.85    " 

Oct.,    1891 

.85    ••       •• 

Jan.,  1895 

.85    ••       " 

Apr.,  1898 

.86    " 

Jan.,    1892 

.85    "       •• 

Apr.,  1896 

.85    ••       '• 

July,  1898 

.85    " 

Apr.,    1892 

.85    "       •♦ 

July,  1895 

.86    -       •• 

Oct.,  1898 

.85    •• 

July,    1892 

.85    "       •• 

Oct.,  1895 

.85    ••       •• 

Jan.,  1899 

.85    ♦' 

Oct.,     1892 

.85    "       •• 

Jan.,  1896 

.86    -       " 

Apr.,  1899 

.85    " 

Jan.,    1893 

.85    "       •♦ 

Apr.,  1896 

.85    ••       " 

July,  1899 

.85    •• 

BOOTS  And  shoes  :  ]IIen90  bro^ans. 


Jan.,  1890 

tl.05  per  pair. 

;  Apr.,  1893 

$1,024  per  pair. 

July,  1896 

$1.00  per  pair. 

Apr.,    1890 

1.05   ••      " 

July,  1893 

1.00     -      " 

Oct.,  1896 

.974  "      - 

July,    1890 

1.06   •'      •• 

Oct.,  1893 

1.00    ••     •• 

Jan.  ,'1897 

.96    •'      •• 

Oct.,     1890 

1.05   ••      •• 

Jan.,  1894 

1.00    ••     •• 

Apr.,  1897 

.95    ••      •• 

Jan.,    1891 

1.05    ••      •• 

Apr.,  1894 

1.00     •*     •• 

July.  1897 

.95    ♦•      •• 

Apr.,    1891 

1.05    '•      •• 

July,  1894 

.96     ••      " 

Oct.,  1897 

.95    ••      •• 

July,    1891 

1.05   "      •• 

Oct.,  1B94 

.924    

Jan.,  1898 

.90    •'      " 

Oct.,    1891 

1.06    ••      '• 

Jan.,  1895 

.924    "      " 

Apr,,  1898 

.90    "      •• 

Jan.,    1892 

1.06    •♦      " 

Apr.,  1895 

.96     ••      " 

July,  1898 

.924  •'      •• 

Apr.,    1892 

1.05    ••      '• 

July,  1896 

1.05     "      •' 

Oct.,  1898 

.924  ••      •• 

July,    1892 

1.021  ••      •• 

Oct.,  1896 

1.00     '•     •• 

Jan.,  1899 

.92i  •'      " 

Oct.,    1892 

1.024  ••      " 

Jan.,  1896 

1.00     ••      '• 

Apr.,  1899 

.924  ••      •• 

Jan.,    1893 

1.024  ••      •• 

Apr.,  1896 

1.00    ••    •• 

July,  1899 

.95    ••      " 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES  s   iflen's  calf,  bal*  shoes.  Good  jr ear  Mrelt,  donyola  top* 


Jan..    1890 

$2.40  per  pair. 

Apr.,  1893 

12.40  per  pair. 

July,  1896 

$2.40  per  pair. 

Apr..    1890 

2.40   ••      •• 

July,  1893 

2.40    "      •• 

Oct,  1896 

2.40    ••      •• 

July.    1890 

2.40    ♦•      •• 

Oct.,  1893 

2.40    ••      •• 

Jan.,  1897 

2.40    ••      •• 

Oct..    1890 

2.40    "      '• 

1  Jan.,  1894 

2.40    ••      •• 

Apr.,  1897 

2.40    ••      " 

Jan..    1891 

2.40  •;     •• 

Apr.,  1894 

2.40    ••      •• 

July,  1897 

2.40    ••      •• 

Apr..    1891 

2.40    "^      •* 

July,  1894 

2.40    "      " 

Oct,  1897 

2.40    "      •• 

July.    1891 

2.40    ••      •• 

Oct,  1894 

2.40    ••      •• 

Jan.,  1898 

2.40    ••      •• 

Oct.,    1891 

2.40    ••      •• 

Jan.,  1895 

2.40    ••      •• 

Apr.,  1898 

2.40    ••      •• 

Jan.,    1892 

2.40    "      •• 

Apr.,  1895 

2.40    ••      '• 

July,  1898 

2.24    ••       •• 

Apr..    1892 

2.40    ♦•      •• 

July.  1896 

2.40    ••      " 

Oct,  1898 

2.24    '•      •• 

July.    1892 

2,40    ••      •• 

Oct,  1896 

2.40    "      •• 

Jan.,  1899 

2.24    ••       •• 

Oct.,    1892 

2.40    "      •• 

Jan..  1896 

2.40    ••      " 

Apr.,  1899 

2.24    ••       •• 

Jan..    1893 

Apr.,  1896 

2.40    ••       •• 

July,  1899 

2.24    ••       •• 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES:  IfEen^s  spUi  boots,  Up  top,  IG-lnch,  4  doable  sole. 


Jan.,    1890 

$17.00  per  dox.  pairs. 

Apr.,  1893 

$16.60  per  doz.  pairs. 

July,  1896 

$15.50  per  doz. 

pairs. 

Apr,,    1890 

17.00  ••      •• 

July,  1893 

16.50   •'      •• 

Oct,  1896 

15.50   "      *• 

" 

July,  J890 
Oct.,  n890 

17.00   ••      •♦        •' 

Oct,  1893 

16.50   "      " 

Jan.,  1897 

16.00   ••  •" 

17.00 

Jan.,  1894 

16.00   "      •• 

Apr.,  1897 

16.00   '•      " 

•' 

Jan.,    1891 

17.00  ••      *•        •• 

Apr.,  1894 

16.00   "      •• 

July,  1897 

16.00   •'      " 

Apr..    1891 

17.00 • 

July,  1894 

16.00   •'      •• 

Oct.   1897 

16.00   *•      •• 

July,    1891 

17.00 

Oct,  1894 

16.00 

Jan.,  1898 

16.60   ••      " 

•• 

Oct,    1801 

17.00 

Jan.,  1895 

15.00   ••      •• 

Apr.,  1898 

16.50   *'      " 

'• 

Jan..    1892 

17.00 

Apr.,  1895 

16.00   ♦•      •• 

July,  1898 

16.60   "      •• 

•• 

Apr.,    1892 

17.00 

July,  1895 

15.00   •♦      •• 

Oct.  1898 

16.60   ••      •' 

" 

July.   1892 

17.00   "      " 
17.00   "      "        *^ 

Oct,  1895 

15.00   "      

Jan.,  1899 

17.00   ••      •' 

•• 

Oct,    1802 

Jan.,  1896 

15.60  "    "     '•   : 

Apr.,  1899 

17.00   '•      " 

•  » 

Jan.,    1893 

16.50   '•      •' 

Apr.,  18% 

15.50 

July,  1899 

17.00    ••       " 
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CIX>TH8  AND  CIX>TIIl]yG— Continued. 
€A1jI€Os  Coclftec*  prints. 


Date. 

Price. 

Date. 

Price. 

Date. 

Price. 

Jan.,  1890 

S0.06i  per  yard. 

Apr.,  1898 

|a064  per  yard. 

July,  1896 

».06  per  yard. 

Apr..  1800 

.06*  -   " 

July,  1898 

.06  "   •• 

Oct.,  1896 

.06  •• 

July,  1890 

.064  "   " 

Oct.,  1898 

.06  "   '• 

Jan.,  1897 

.06  " 

Oct..  1890 

.064  *•   " 

Jan.,  1894 

.054  "   " 

Apr.,  1897 

.06  "   •' 

Jan.,  1891 

.06.  •'   " 

Apr..  1804 

.064  "   " 

July,  1897 

.08  " 

Apr.,  laoi 

.06  •'   '• 

July,  1894 

.064  "   " 

Oct.,  1897 

.06  •   .*• 

July,  1891 

.06  "   - 

Oct.,  18W 

.054  ••   " 

Jan.,  1898 

.0*4  •'   *• 

Oct.,  1891 

.06  •'   •• 

Jan.,  1896 

.05  '•   '• 

Apr.,  1898 

.0*4  ••   " 

Jan.,  1892 

.064  '•   •• 

Apr.,  1896 

.06  •• 

July,  1898 

.044  '•   " 

Apr.,  1892 

.064  "   '• 

July,  1895 

.054  "    " 

Oct.,  1898 

.044  ♦•    " 

July,  1892 

.06i  "   " 

Oct.,  1895 

.064  "    •• 

Jan.,  1899 

.044  •'    " 

Oct.,  1.H92 

.064  **   •• 

Jan.,  1896 

.054  "    •* 

Apr.,  1899 

.044  "    •• 

Jan..  1893 

.064  •'   " 

Apr.,  1896 

.064  "   •• 

July,  1899 

.05  "    *' 

TARPBTS :  Kmssels^  5-flraine,  Blselonr. 


Jan., 
Apr,, 
Julv, 
Oct., 
Jan., 
Apr., 
Julv, 
Oct., 
Jan., 
Apr., 
Julv, 
Oct., 
Jan., 


1890  I  $1,074  per  yard. 

1890  '     1.074  * 

1.074  " 

1.074  "  •• 

1.174  "  •• 

1.174  ••  " 

1.174  "  •' 

1.174  " 

1.174  -  " 

1.074  "  •' 

1.024  *' 

1.024  "  •• 

1.024  *•  " 


1890 
1890 
1891 
1891 
1891 
1891 
1892 
1892 
1892 
1H92 
1893 


Apr.,  1893 
Julv,  1893 
Oct.,  1893 
Jan.,  Ifm 
Apr.,  18W 
July,  1894 
Oct.,  1894 
Jan.,  1895 
Apr.,  1895 
July,  1895 
Oct.,  1895 
Jan.,  1896 
Apr.,  1890 


S1.024  per  yard. 

1.024  •' 

1.024  •*  " 

.974  "  •' 

.974  "  •• 

.974  '•  :• 

.974  "  *• 

.974  ••  " 

.974  ••  " 

.974  '•  •* 

.974  "  •• 

.974  ♦'  " 

.974  •*  " 


July,  1896 

$0,974  pe 

Oct.,  1896 

.97   •' 

Jan.,  1897 

.97   " 

Apr.,  1897 

.97  f  " 

Julv,  1897 

1.02   '• 

Oct.,  1897 

1.02,  " 

Jan.,  1898 

1.07  r  •* 

Apr.,  1898 

1.07  r  *• 

July,  1898 

1.07  r  " 

Oct.,  1898 

1.07  r  •* 

Jan.,  1899 

1.07  r  " 

Apr.,  1899 

1.07   '• 

July,  1899 

1.074  •• 

CARPRTS:  Insrraiift,  S-pljr,  I^owell. 


Jan., 

1890 

$0.6310  per  yard. 

Apr.,  1898 

$0,6208  per  yard. 

July,  1886 

10.4127  per  yard. 

Apr., 

1890 

.4829  "   •• 

Julv,  1893 

.5302  •'   " 

Oct.,  1896 

.8796  '• 

• 

July, 

1890 

.6031  "   •* 

Oct.,  1893 

.4864  " 

Jan.,  1897. 

.4096  ♦• 

• 

Oct., 

1890 

.5065  •' 

Jan..  1894 

.4801  " 

Apr.,  1897 

.8956  '* 

' 

Jan., 

1891 

.5M7  "   •• 

Apr.,  1894 

.4638  " 

July,  1897 

.4311  •• 

• 

Apr., 

1891 

.5379  •• 

July,  1894 

.4542  "   •• 

Oct.,  1897 

.4492  " 

• 

Julv, 

1891 

.5564  ••   •• 

Oct.,  1894 

.4112  ♦' 

Jan.,  1898 

.4944  " 

• 

Oct., 

1S91 

.6098  " 

Jan.,  1895 

.4.105  •• 

Apr.,  1898 

.4599  •• 

• 

Jan., 

1892 

.6032  " 

Apr.,  1895 

.4079  •• 

July.  1898 

.4838  •• 

♦ 

Apr., 

1892 

.6014  •' 

July,  1895 

.4108  •• 

Oct.,  1898 

.4088  •• 

• 

Julv, 

1892 

.6035  " 

Oct.,  1895 

,3825  ••   '• 

Jan..  1899 

.4173  •• 

• 

Oct., 

1892 

.5089  ••   •• 

Jan.,  1896 

.4074  •• 

Apr.,  1899 

.4004  •• 

• 

Jan., 

1893 

.5280  "   *• 

Apr.,  1896 

.8832  •*   " 

July,  1899 

.4298  " 

CARPETS  t  irtl^on«  5-rrame«  RlgeloMr. 


Jan., 

1890 

$2.00  per  yard. 

!  Apr.,  1893 

$2.00  per  yard. 

July.  1896 

$1.75  per  yard. 

Apr., 

l«9p 
18#b 

2.00  '• 

July,  1893 

•2.00  "   *' 

Oct.,  1896 

1.75  ••   •• 

July. 

2,00  "   " 

Oct.,  1893 

2.00  "   *• 

Jan.,  1897 

1.75  "   •'• 

Oct., 

1890 

2.00  "   " 

Jan.,  1894 

2.00  ••   •* 

Apr.,  1897 

1.75  "   •• 

Jan., 

1891 

2.10  "   '♦ 

Apr,,  1894 

2.00  •'   •• 

July,  1897 

1.86  •'   " 

Apr., 

1891 

2.10  '•   *• 

July,  1894 

2.00  ••   •• 

Oct..  1897 

1.86  "   •• 

July, 

1891 

2.10  •'   " 

Oct.,  1894 

2.00  "   " 

Jan..  1898 

1.90  "   " 

Oct.. 

1891 

2.10  ••   •• 

Jan.,  1895 

1.75  ••   •• 

Apr.,  1898 

1.90  "   •• 

Jan., 

1892 

2L00  ••   •• 

Apr.,  1895 

1.76  •♦   '• 

July,  1898 

1.90  "   " 

Apr., 

1892 

2.00  "   •• 

July.  1896 

1.75  "   " 

Oct,  1898 

1.90 

J\ilv, 

1892 

2.00  "   ♦' 

Oct.,  1895 

1.75  ••   •' 

Jan.,  1899 

1.90  ••   *• 

Oct.. 

1892 

2.00  '•   •' 

Jan.,  1896 

1.75  '•   •• 

Apr.,  1899 

1.90  "   " 

Jan.. 

189:^ 

2.00  "   " 

Apr.,  18% 

1.75  ••   '• 

July.  1899 

1.90  "   " 
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WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  JANUARY,  1890,  TO  JULY, 

1899— Continued. 

CIX>THS  AN^D  CIX>THING— Continued. 

COTTON  TMBEAOt  e-eord,  200  yaurAm^  J.  Mid  P.  Coats. 


Dftte. 

Price. 

Jan.,    1890 

S0.0824375  per  spool. 

Apr..    1890 

.0824375    '*        ' 

July,    1890 

.0318750    ••        • 

Oct.,    1890 

.0318750    •• 

Jan..    1891 

.0318750    ••        ' 

Apr.,    1891 

.0818750    " 

July.    1891 

.0318750    " 

Oct,    1891 

.0818750    •• 

Jan.,    1892 

.0318750    •* 

Apr,    1892 

.0318750    •• 

July,    1892 

.0818750    ** 

Oct.,    1892 

.0318750    •» 

Jan.,    1893 

.0318750    •• 

Date. 


Apr., 
July, 
Oct., 
Jan., 
Apr., 
July, 
Oct., 
Jan., 
Apr., 
July, 
Oct., 
Jan., 
Apr., 


1893 
1893 
1893 
1894 
1894 
1894 
1894 
1896 
1895 
1896 
1895 
18% 
18% 


Price. 


90. 


.0318750  per  npool. 

.0318750  " 

.0318750  •* 

.0818750  •• 

.0818750  •• 

.0318750  •• 

.0318760  ♦• 

.0318750  •• 

.0318760  •* 

.0818750  •• 

.0318760  " 

.0318750  •• 

.0818750  " 


Date. 


July, 
Oct., 
Jan., 
Apr., 
July, 
Oct., 
Jan., 
Apr., 
July, 
Oct., 
Jan., 
Apr., 
July, 


18% 
18% 
1897 
1897 
1897 
1897 
1898 
1898 
1898 
1898 
1899 
1899 
1899 


Price. 


•0.0311250  per  spool. 

.0311250  " 

.0311250  •• 

.0311260  •• 

.0311250  •* 

.0311260  •• 

.03ir2G0  •• 

.0311250  •• 

.0311-260  •• 

.0311250  •• 

.0311250  *• 

.0311260  •• 

.03U250  •' 


COTTON  s  rpland,  mIddlliiK. 


Jan., 
Apr., 
July, 
Oct., 
Jan.. 
Apr., 
July, 
Oct, 
Jan., 
Apr., 
July, 
Oct., 
Jan., 


1890 

f0.10i  per  pound. 

1890 

.IIA 

1890 

.12 

'        * 

1890 

.101 

'        • 

1891 

.09A 

♦        • 

* 

1891 

.09 

•        ' 

1891 

.08 

•        ' 

1891 

.08  i 

*        • 

im2 

.07 

•        * 

1892 

.06  i 

•        • 

1892 

.07 

•        • 

1892 

.07  k 

•        * 

• 

1893 

.09t 

Apr., 
July, 
Oct., 
Jan., 

i  Apr., 
July, 
Oct., 
Jan., 
Apr., 
July, 
Oct., 

t  Jan., 
Apr,, 


1893 

1894 
18M 
1894 
1894 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1895 
18% 


90.08i  per  pound. 

July,  18% 

90.07  A  per  pound. 

.08       " 

Oct.,  18% 

.os»     ••       • 

.08A    •*        " 

:S?p::   :: 

Jan.,  1897 

.07       " 

Apr.,  1897 

:g?^;:    : 

July,  1897 

.07i      •'        '• 

Oct.,  1897 

.06        •• 

.06*      ••        •• 

Jan.,  1898 

.05  1    ••        • 

.062    '•       •• 

.07r  ••    •• 

Apr.,  1898 
July,  1898 

.06A    "        * 
.%        ••        • 

Oct.,  1898 

.05        "        • 
.05 

Jan.,  1899 

.08A  ;;      ;; 

Apr.,  1890 

.%t      ••        • 

July,  1899 

.061      ••        •• 

DENIMS:  Amoskemi:. 


Jan., 
Apr., 
July, 
Oct., 
Jan., 
Apr., 
July, 
Oct., 
Jan., 
Apr., 
July, 
Oct., 
Jan., 


1890 

1890 

1890 

1890 

1891 

1891 

1891 

1891 

1892 

1892 

1892  I 

1892 

1898 


90.11]  per  yard. 

.Ill  '•  - 

.lU  •'  •• 

.12  ••  •• 

.111  "  " 

.lU  "  •* 

.lu  ••  '• 

.11 


lU  '• 
llj  •• 
111    •• 


.in 

.lU 


Apr., 

July, 
Oct., 
Jan., 
Apr., 
July, 
,  Oct., 
!  Jan., 
Apr., 
July, 
Oct. 
Jan., 
Apr., 


1893 
1893 
1893 
1894 
18^ 
1894 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1895 
1896 

Mm 

18% 


90.114  per  yard. 

.12  •'  •• 

.12  ••  " 

.11  ••  " 

.11  "  " 

.11  "  '• 

.11  '•  •• 

.10  "  •• 

.091  •'  •• 

.091  "  •• 

.10  "  '• 

.101  "  •• 

.09i  ••  •' 


July, 

Oct., 

Jan., 

Apr., 

July, 

,  Oct., 

I  Jan., 

I  Apr., 

July,  ] 

!  Oct.,  : 

Jan., 
Apr., 
July, 


18% 

90.091 

18% 

.10 

1897 

.10 

1897 

.091 

1897 

.09 

1897 

.09 

1898 

.09 

1898 

.09 

1898 

.09 

1898 

.08J 

1^99 

.08i 

1899 

.09 

1899 

.09} 

DRILLINGS:  Stark  A. 


Jan..    1890 

90.0615  per  yard. 

Apr.,  1893 

90.a=>78  per  yard. 

July,  1896 

Apr.,    1890 

.0629    •'      •' 

July,  1893 

.0595    -      •' 

Oct,  18% 

July,    1890 

.0672    ••      •• 

Oct,  1893 

.0647    ••      *• 

Jan.,  1807 

Oct„*1890 

.0649    "      '• 

Jan.,  1894 

.0531    ••      " 

Apr,  1897 

Jan.,    1891 

.0644    •'      " 

Apr.,  1894 

.(M98    '•       ** 

July,  1897 

Apr..    1891 

.0614    "      " 

July,  1894 

.0483    ••       '• 

Oct,  1897 

July.    1891 

.0594    "      •• 

Oct,  1894 

.W91    ••       " 

Jan.,  189S 

Oct.    1891 

.0643    "      " 

Jan.,  1896 

.0171    ••       •• 

Apr.,  isy8 

Jan.,    1892 

.0663    ••      •• 

Apr.,  1895 

.0465    ♦•       " 

July,  189.S 

Apr..    1892 

,0632    ••      •• 

July,  1895 

.0450    "      " 

Oct,  1S98 

July.    1892 

.0629    ••      " 

Oct.,  1895 

.0659    ••       " 

Jan.,  1899 

Oct.,    1892 

.0617    ••      •• 

Jan.,  18% 

.06as  "     •• 

Apr..  1899 

Jan..    1893 

.0560    '•      •• 

Apr.,  18% 

.0521    •*       •• 

July.  Ib99 

S0.a=>20  por  yard. 

.0510   ••  •• 

.0483    "  " 

.0469-  "  ^  •• 

.0456    •'  " 

.0482    "  •* 

.0416    "  " 

.0143    '•  •• 

.0445    "  •• 

.0122    "  •• 

.0425    "  •• 

.04r>3    "  '• 
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BULLETIN   OF   THE   DEPABTHENT    OF   LABOB. 


WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  JANUARY,  1890,  TO  JULY, 

1899— Continued. 

CliOTHS  AHfD  CliOrniXG— Continued. 
FELTS:  Presl^  12  hy  Si  feet,  fine  FoUrdlii*. 


I)ate. 

Price. 

Date. 

Price. 

Date. 

Price. 

Jan., 

1890 

121.00  each. 

Apr.,  1893 

$18.53  each. 

July,  1896 

$17.00  each. 

Apr., 

1890 

21.00     •• 

July,  1893 

18.53     •• 

Oct,  1896 

17.00     " 

July, 

1890 

21.00     •• 

Oct,  1893 

18.58     •* 

Jan.,  1897 

17.00     •• 

Oct., 

1890 

21.00     " 

Jan.,  1894 

18.53     " 

Apr.,  1897 

17.00     " 

Jan., 

1891 

18.53     •• 

Apr.,  1894 

18,53      " 

July,  1897 

17.00      " 

Apr., 

1891 

18.53      •• 

July,  1894 

18.53     •• 

Oct.  1897 

17.00      •• 

Jaly, 

1891 

18.53     •• 

Oct,  1894 

17.00     •• 

Jan.,  1898 

17.00      '* 

Oct., 

1891 

18.53     •* 

Jan.,  1895 

17.00     " 

Apr.,  1898 

17.00      •• 

Jan., 

1892 

18,53     " 

Apr.,  1895 

17.00     " 

July,  1898 

17.00      " 

Apr, 

1892 

18.53      " 

July,  1895 

17.00     " 

Oct,  1898 

17.00      •• 

July, 

1892 

18.53      " 

Oct,  1896 

17.00     " 

Jan.,  1899 

17.00     " 

Oct., 

1892 

18.53      " 

Jan.,  1896 

17.00     •• 

Apr.,  1899 

17.00      •• 

Jan., 

1893 

18.53      •• 

Apr.,  1896 

17.00      " 

July,  1899 

17.00      •• 

FEIjTSs  UTet,  24  by  &}  feet,  flue  Fourdln*. 


Jan.,    1890 

$21.38  each. 

Apr.,  1893 

$21.17  each. 

July,  1896 

$19.04  each. 

Apr.,    1890 

21.38      •• 

July,  1893 

21.17      " 

Oct.  18% 

19.04      '• 

July,    1890 

21.38      •• 
21.38      •• 

Oct,  1893 

21.17      " 

Jan.,  1897 

19.04     •• 

Oct.,     1890 

Jan.,  1894 

21.17      •• 

Apr.,  1897 

19.04      *' 

Jan.,    1891 

21.17      •• 

Apr.,  18W 

21.17      •• 

July,  1897 

19.04      " 

Apr.,    1891 

21.17      •• 

July,  1894 

21.17      •• 

Oct,  1897 

19.04      " 

July,    1891 

21.17      •• 

Oct,  1894 

19.04      •• 

Jan.,  1898 

19.04      •• 

Oct,    1891 

21.17      •♦ 

Jan.,  1895 

19.04      •* 

Apr..  1898 

19.04      '•      • 

Jan..    1892 

21.17      •• 

Apr.,  1895 

19.04      " 

July,  1898 

19.04      ••     * 

Apr.,    1892 

21.17      •* 

July,  1895 

19.04      ♦• 

Oct,  1898 

19.04      " 

July,    1892 

21.17      •• 

Oct,  1895 

19.04      " 

Jan.,  1899 

19.04      " 

Oct,     1892 

21.17      •• 

Jan.,  1896 

19.04      " 

Apr.,  1899 

19.04      " 

Jan.,    1893 

21.17      •• 

Apr.,  1896 

19.04      •• 

July,  1899 

19.04      " 

FLANNELS:  Twilled  blue,  3-4,  Talbot  T. 


Jan., 

1890 

$0.308750  per  yard. 

Apr, 

1890 

.325000    •• 

July, 

1890 

.260000    "        • 

Oct, 

1890 

.300626    ••        • 

Jan., 

1891 

.300625    ••        * 

Apr., 

1891 

.800625    ••        • 

July. 

1891 

.300626    "       • 

Oct. 

1891 

.800626    "       • 

Jan., 

1892 

.802250    ••       • 

Apr., 

1892 

.302260    ••        • 

July, 

1892 

.302250    ••       ' 

Oct.. 

1892 

.302250    "        ' 

Jan., 

1893 

.279000    •*        • 

i  Apr., 
July, 
Oct, 
Jan., 
Apr., 
July, 
Oct, 
Jan., 
Apr., 
July, 
Oct, 
Jan., 
Apr., 


1893 
1893 
1893 
1894 
18W 
1894 
1894 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1896 


$0.302250  per  yard. 

July,  1896 

$0,214500  per  yard. 

.802250    •' 

Oct,  1896 

.214500   ••       • 

.302250    "        •• 

Jan.,  1897 

.218250    ••       • 

.279000    •• 

Apr.,  1897 

.218250    '•       • 

.249900    ••       •• 

July.  1897 

.218250    "       ' 

.249900    ••        " 

Oct,  1897 

.242500    ••       • 

.249900    '•        •• 

Jan.,  1898 

.242600    ••        ' 

.240760    ••        •• 

Apr.,  1898 

.242500    "       ' 

.226420    ••        •• 

July,  1898 

.242500    ••        ' 

.229980    •♦        •• 

Oct,  1898 

.262200    ••       • 

.229980    "    .   " 

Jan.,  1899 

.262200    " 

.211130    •♦ 

Apr.,  1899 

.232800    "       • 

.214500    •* 

July,  1899 

.232800    "       • 

GINUHAMS:  Amoskeas. 


Jan.. 
Apr, 
July. 
Oct., 
Jan., 
Apr. 
July, 
Oct., 
Jan., 
Apr. 
July, 
Oct, 
Jan., 


IPJO 

$0.06J  Pi 

•ryard.         || 

iKiK) 

.0G|    • 
.061    • 

1890 

1890 

.06      • 

1891 

.064    • 

1891 

.061    • 

1891 

.061    ' 

1891 

.06*    • 

1892 

.06t    • 

1892 

.06*    • 

1892 

.06i    • 

1892 

.06*    ' 

1893 

.064    • 

Apr,  1893 
July,  1893 
Oct,  1893 
Jan..  1894 
Apr.  1894 
July,  1894 
Oct,  1894 
Jan.  1895 
Apr.  1896 
July,  1896 
Oct,  1895 
Jan  ,  1896 
Apr.  1896 


$0,064  per  yard. 
.064 
.064 
.061 
.041 
.041 
.041 


.04|  •• 

.04}  •• 

.041  - 

.05  •• 

.061  " 

.041  " 


July,  1896 
Oct,  1896 
Jan.,  1897 
Apr.  1897 
July.  1897 
Oct,  1897 
Jan.,  1898 
Apr,  1898 
July.  1898 
Oct,  1896 
Jan.,  1899 
Apr,  1899 
July,  1899 


$0,044  per  yard. 
.04} 
.044 
.04} 
.041 
.044 
.04| 
.04$ 


.041 
.05 
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WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  JANUARY,  1890,  TO  JULY, 

1899— Continued. 

CliOTHS  AND  'CliOTHING— Continueil. 

LEATHER  t  Harness. 


Date. 

Price. 

Date. 

Price. 

!   Date. 

Price. 

Jan.,  1890 

10.30  per  pound. 

Apr.,  1893 

$0.26  per  pound. 

1  July,  1896 

$0.29  per  pound. 

Apr.,  1890 

.29  "   " 

July,  1893 

.26  " 

,  Oct,  1896 

.80  '•   *• 

July,  1890 

.29  " 

Oct,  1893 

.24  " 

1  Jan.,  1897 

.32  ••   *• 

Oct,  1890 

.31  "   •♦ 

Jan.,  1894 

.24  •• 

I  Apr.,  1897 

.  .33  "   ••  • 

Jan..  1891 

.80  "   •• 

Apr.,  1894 

.24  ••   •♦ 

'  July,  1897 

.34  •'   •• 

Apr.,  1891 

.31  "   •• 

'July,  1894 

.24  •• 

1  Oct,  1897 

.32  '^ 

July,  1891 

.28  •• 

Oct,  1894 

.26  "   '• 

'  Jan.,  1896 

.29  '•   •• 

Oct,  1891 

.29  ••   '• 

Jan.,  1896 

.26  " 

1  Apr.,  1898 

.30  "   " 

Jan.,  1892 

.30  ••   •• 

Apr.,  1896 

.26*  '•   •• 

'  July,  1898 

.31  •• 

Apr.,  1892 

.29  "    •• 

July,  1895 

.29  •• 

Oct,  1898 

.31  ••   '* 

July,  1892 

27  M 

Oct,  1896 

.80  ••   •• 

Jan.,  1899 

.30  •• 

Oct,  1892 

.26  •• 

Jan.,  1896 

.31  •* 

Apr.,  1899 

.31  "   " 

Jan.,  1893 

25  .. 

Apr.,  1896 

.80  •• 

July,  1899 

.33  •* 

IjEATHBR  :  Hides,  dry,  Buenos  Ay  res. 


• 

Jan.,  1890 

$0.1412  per  pound. 

Apr.,  1893 

$0.1260  per  pound. 

July.  1896 

$0.1600  per  pound. 

Apr.,  1890 

.1412  ••    '• 

July,  1893 

.1150  '•   •• 

Oct,  1896 

.1600  • 

July,  1890 

.1412  ♦'    ••     , 

Oct,  1893 

.1100  •• 

Jan.,  1897 

.1800  • 

Oct,  1890 

.1412  '♦    ••     ! 

Jan.,  1894 

.1050  '•   '• 

Apr.,  1897 

.  .1850  • 

Jan.,  1891 

.1341  ••    •♦ 

Apr.,  1894 

.1100  •• 

July,  1897 

.1850  • 

Apr.,  1891 

.1341  •' 

July,  1894 

.1060  ••   •' 

Oct,  1897 

.2000  • 

July,  1891 

.1341  •*    ••     ' 

Oct,  1894 

.1050  ♦• 

Jan.,  1898 

.2000  • 

Oct,  1891 

.1341  "    "     1 

Jan.,  1896 

.1200  ••   •• 

Apr.,  1898 

.2000  • 

Jan.,  1892 

.1300  •• 

Apr.,  1896 

.1350  •* 

July,  1898 

.2000  • 

Apr.,  1892 

.1276  ••    •• 

July,  1896 

.2100  ••    •• 

Oct,  1898 

.2100  • 

July,  1892 

.1226  *• 

Oct,  1896 

.2400  •' 

Jan.,  1899 

.2000  • 

Oct,  1892 

.1276  " 

Jan.,  1896 

.1800  •• 

Apr.,  1899 

.1900  • 

Jan.,  1893 

.1275  '•    ••     1 

Apr.,  1896 

.1700  •• 

July,  1899 

.2100  "    ' 

• 

USATHBII  s  Sole,  first  quality «  medium  ivelsht,  Buenos  Ay  res* 


Jan.,  1890 

tO.1900  per  pound. 

Apr.,  1893 

$0.1900  per  pound. 

July,  1896 

$0.1850  per  pound. 

Apr.,  1890 

.1900  "   '• 

July,  1893 

.1900  '• 

Oct,  1896 

.1850  •• 

July,  1890 

.1900  •♦ 

Oct,  1893 

.1900  ••   '• 

Jan.,  1897 

.2000  ••   • 

Oct,  1890 

.1900  "   •• 

Jan.,  1894 

.1860  " 

Apr.,  1897 

.2200  "  •  • 

Jan.,  1891 

.1852  ♦• 

Apr.,  1894 

.1860  •♦   •• 

July,  1897 

.2000  •• 

Apr.,  1891 

.1862  •• 

July,  1894 

.1700  •♦  .  ♦• 

Oct,  1897 

.2200  •• 

July,  1891 

.1862  " 

Oct,  1894 

.1660  "    •• 

Jan.,  1898 

.2100  •• 

Oct,  1891 

.1852  *• 

Jan.,  1896 

.1650  •• 

Apr.,  1898 

.2100  " 

Jan.,  1892 

.1800  ••    •• 

Apr..  1896 

.1700  *• 

July,  1898 

.2100  " 

Apr.,  1892 

.1760  ••    " 

July,  1896 

.2300  '•    •• 

Oct,  1898 

.2000  " 

July,  1892 

.1800  ♦• 

Oct,  1896 

.2400  •• 

Jan.,  1899 

.2100  •• 

Oct,  1892 

.1800  "    '• 

Jan.,  1896 

.2200  ••    •• 

Apr.,  1899 

.2200  "    • 

Jan.,  1893 

.1760  " 

Apr.,  1896 

.1800  •• 

July,  1899 

.2200  •• 

PRINT  CliOTHS :  SS-lncli,  64  by  64,  IVIeiacomet. 


Jan.,  1890 

$0.035000  per  yard. 

Apr.,  1898 

$0.038750  per  yard. 

July,  1896 

$0.024962  per  yard. 

Apr.,  1890 

.032500  ••   '• 

July,  1893 

.032500  •'   •• 

Oct,  1896 

.025658  "   " 

July,  1890 

.033750  '•   '* 

Oct,  1893 

.027500  •♦   '• 

Jan.,  1897 

.025000  ••   •• 

Oct,  1890 

,033125  •'   •• 

Jan.,  1894 

.029375  ••   •• 

Apr.,  1897 

.02.'>625  ••    • 

Jan.,  1891 

.030000  "   " 

Apr..  1894 

.028125  •'   " 

July.  1897 

.024375  '•    • 

Apr.,  1891 

.030000  "   " 

July,  1894 

.026876  ••   •' 

Oct,  1897 

.025000  ••   " 

July,  1891 

.029375  ••   •• 

Oct,  1894 

.030000  "   " 

Jan.,  1898 

.022500  ••   •' 

Oct.,  1891 

.030000  •'   *• 

Jan.,  1896 

.026876  "   •• 

Apr.,  1898 

.020000  ••   " 

Jan.,  1892 

.030625  '•   '• 

Apr.,  1896 

.025000  ••   •• 

July,  1898 

.019375  •'   •' 

Apr.,  ime 

.090625  ••   •' 

July,  1896 

.028750  ••   •• 

Oct,  1898 

.020000  •'   •• 

July.  1882 

.088750  "   '* 

Oct,  1896 

.032600  ••   •• 

Jan.,  1899 

.023750  '*   '• 

Oct,  1892 

.085000  " 

Jan.,  1896 

.029875  •*   " 

Apr.,  1899 

.027500  "   •' 

Jan.,  1888 

.040000   **   " 

Apr.,  1896 

.026000  ••   •• 

July.  1899 

.027500  ••   '• 
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WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  JANUARY,  1890,  TO  JULY, 

1899--Continued. 

CliOTHS  AND  CliOTHING— Continued. 

SHAHXS:  Standard,  72  b]r  144  incite*,  welcMlBC  42  ounces,  made  of  XX  Ohio 

fleece  ivool. 


Date. 

Price. 

1       Date. 

1 

Price. 

Date. 

Price. 

Jan., 

1890 

$4.46ieach. 

Apr.,  1893 

$4.88*  each. 

July,  1896 

S3.65|each. 

Apr., 

1890 

4.m    " 

July,  1898 

4.33*     •* 

Oct.,  1896 

a55*     ' 

July, 

•  1890 

4.46*    •: 

Oct.,  1898 

4.33*     " 

Jan.,  1897 

8.551     • 

Oct., 

1890 

4.46*     " 

Jan.,  18»l 

4.12*     "    - 

Apr.,  1897 

8.551     * 

Jan., 

1891 

4.411      •• 

Ai(Jr.,  1894 

4.12*     •' 

July,  1897 

3.551     • 

Apr., 

1891 

4.411     •• 

July,  1894 

4.12*     " 

Oct.,  1897 

3.551      ' 

Julv, 

1891 

4.411      •• 

Oct.,  1894 

4.12*     •• 

Jan.,  1898 

8.60       ♦ 

Oct., 

1891 

4.411      ♦♦ 

Jan.,  1895 

a46     ♦• 

Apr..  1898 

3.60       • 

Jan., 

1892 

4.33*     •• 

Apr.,  1895 

8.46       •• 

July.  1898 

8.60       • 

Apr., 

1892 

4.334     •• 

July,  1895 

8.46       " 

Oct.,  1896 

aeo     • 

July, 

1892 

4.334      ** 

Oct.,  1895 

8.46       " 

Jan.,  1899 

8.60       • 

Oct., 

1892 

4.33*     " 

Jan.,  1896 

8.551     •• 

Apr.,  1899 

8.60       ' 

Jan., 

1893 

4.33*     •' 

Apr.,  1896 

8.551      •• 

July,  1899 

3.60       ' 

SHKKTINGS :  Brown,  4-4,  Atlantic. 

Jan., 

1890 

«).06625  per  yard. 

Apr..  1893 

10.05600  per  yard. 

July.  1896 

$0.06250  per  yard. 

Apr.. 

1890 

.06625    "       •' 

July,  1893 

.06260    ••       " 

Oct.,  1896 

.06260    ••       • 

July, 

1890 

.06625    ••       " 

Oct.,  1893 

.06125    ••       •• 

Jan.,  1897 

.06600    •*       • 

Oct., 

1890 

.06875  

Jan.,  1894 

.06000    ••       " 

Apr.,  1897 

.04750   ••       • 

Jan., 

1891 

.06800    •• 

Apr.,  1894 

.05626    •• 

July,  1897 

.04875    " 

Apr., 

1891 

.06700    " 

July,  1894 

.06625    ••       •• 

Oct.,  1897 

.04875   ••       ' 

Jul.v. 

1891 

.06600    •• 

Oct.,  1894 

.06126    ••       •• 

Jan.,  1898 

.W760    "       • 

Oct., 

1891 

.06800    ••       •• 

Jan.,  1895 

..06000    ••       " 

Apr.,  1898 

.04600    *'       • 

Jan., 

1892 

.05910    " 

Apr.,  1895 

.05000    •* 

July,  1898 

.01875    "       ' 

Apr., 

1892 

.06040    ".     •' 

July,  1895 

.05000    ♦• 

Oct.,  1898 

.04600    ••       • 

July. 

1892 

.05800    " 

Oct.,  1895 

.05750    •• 

Jan.,  1899 

.04250    ••       • 

Oct., 

1892 

.05600    •'       '♦ 

Jan.,  1896 

.06760    "       • 

Apr.,  1899 

.04626    •'       • 

Jan., 

1893 

.(»900    •• 

Apr.,  1896 

.06600    "       •• 

July,  1899 

• 

.04750    ".      • 

SHBSTlNGSt  36-lnch,  Stark  AA. 

Jan., 

1R90 

«).0654  per  yard. 

I  Apr.,  1898 

10.0663  per  yard. 

1  July.  1896 

$0.0619  per  yard. 

Apr., 

1890 

.0631    '*       " 

'  July.  1893 , 

.0646   ••       •• 

Oct..  1896 

.0607    ' 

July. 

1890 

.0674    "       •• 

1  Oct,  1893 

.0548    ••       •• 

Jan..  1897 

.0492    • 

Oct., 

1890 

.0670    •• 

1  Jan.,  1894 

.0529    ••       •• 

Apr.,  1897 

.0463    ' 

Jan., 

1891 

.0661    " 

1  Apr.,  1894 

.0601    '•       •* 

July.  1897 

.0465    • 

Apr., 

1891 

.0616    "       •• 

'  July,  189t 

.0492    •• 

Oct.,  1897 

.0426    ' 

July, 

1891 

.0594    ••       •• 

1  Oct.,  1894 

.0603    ••       •' 

Jan.,  1898 

.0897    • 

Oct., 

1891 

.owi  •• 

i  Jan.,  1895 

.0635    "       " 

Apr.,  1898 

.0435    • 

Jan., 

1892 

.0566    •* 

'  Apr.,  1895 

.0462    '♦ 

July,  1898 

.0448    • 

Apr., 

1892 

.0M7    ••       " 

1  July,  1895 

.0467    •• 

Oct.,  1898 

.0402    • 

July, 

1892 

.0534    ••       •* 

1  Oct.,  1895 

.0666    " 

Jan..  1899 

.0417    ' 

Oct., 

1892 

.0616    •*       •• 

,  Jan.,  1896 

.0642    •' 

Apr.,  1899 

.0482    ' 

Jan., 

1893 

.0590    •• 

1  Apr.,  1896 

.0625    '•        •• 

July.  1899 

.0460    ••       •• 

SHIRTING 

S  s  Bleaclied,  4-4,  Frnit  of  tbe  1k»o 

m* 

Jan., 

1890 

90.083125  per  >'ard. 

1  Apr.,  1893 

80.083790  per  yard. 

July,  1896  1  10.061260  per  yard. 

Apr., 

inyO 

.083125    '•        •• 

,  July,  lh93 

.0791*5    •* 

Oct.,  1896  ,      .063700    " 

July. 

1H90 

.085500    •*        •• 

1  Oct.,  1893 

.079135    " 

• 

Jan.,  1897  1      .068700    "       " 

Oct., 

1890 

.085500    •' 

'  Jan.,  1894 

.078696    •• 

It 

Apr.,  1897 

.061250."       •* 

Jan., 

1H91 

.083125    "        '• 

1  Apr.,  IS94 

.071060    •• 

•• 

July,  1897 

.066350    " 

Apr., 

1H91 

.083l!>5    ••       •• 

1  July,  1894 

.072153    •• 

•* 

Oct.,  1897 

.066350    "       " 

July, 

1891 

.08ia-)0   •*       •• 

Oct.,  1894 

.069825    •• 

• 

Jan.,  1898 

.066800    ••       •• 

Oct., 

1891 

.083125    ••       •* 

Jan.,  1895 

.069825    •• 

• 

Apr.,  1898 

.068800    ••       •• 

Jan., 

lh92 

.0787.51    "        •' 

Apr.,  1895 

.063700    •• 

• 

July,  1898 

.066350    ••       •• 

Apr., 

1892 

.078731    '• 

July,  1895 

.066170    " 

• 

Oct.,   1898 

.066360    '•       •• 

July, 

1K92 

.079135    •• 

Oct..  1895 

.074480    '• 

" 

Jan.,  1899  i      .068900   '•       " 

Oct., 

:h92 

.079135    "       " 

Jan..  1896 

.079135    " 

" 

Apr..  1899  1      .068700   "       " 

Jan., 

1893 

.083790    ••        " 

Apr.,  1896 

.072153    '• 

' 

July,  1899  1      .068700   "       •* 

1                     1 
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WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  JANUARY,  1890,  TO  JULY, 

1899— Continued. 


CliOTHS  AND  Ci:X>THING— Continued. 
SHIRTIIVGS  s   Bleacbed,  4-4,  Ho^. 


Date. 

Price.      1 

Date. 

Price. 

Date. 

Price. 

Jan.,  1800 

^.0712  per  yard. 

Apr.,  1893 

S0.0713  per  yard. 

July,  1896 

10.0670  per  yard. 

Apr.,  1890 

.0712  "   •* 

July,  1893 

.0666  ••   •' 

Oct.,  1896 

.0618  "   ' 

July,  1890 

.0786  •• 

Oct.,  1896 

.0665  " 

Jan.,  1897 

.0618  •'   • 

Oct.,  1890 

.CTTSe  "   " 

Jan..  1894 

.0632  *•   " 

Apr.,  1897 

.0670  "   • 

Jan..  1891 

.0712  " 

Apr.,  1894 

.0618  " 

July,  1897 

.0670  ••   ' 

•    • 

Apr.,  1891 

.0712  ••   •• 

July,  1894 

.0618  "   '• 

Oct,  1897 

.0670  -   • 

July,  1891 

.0680  * 

Oct.,  1894 

.0618  •• 

Jan..  1896 

.0683  •'   ' 

Oct..  1891 

.06»  "   •• 

Jan..  1896 

.0&16  ••   •• 

Apr.,  1898 

.0633  "   • 

Jan.,  1892 

.0666  •' 

Apr.,  1895 

.0646  " 

July.  1898 

.0609  " 

Apr.,  1892 

.0666  ••   •• 

July,  1896 

.0694  ••   •• 

Oct.,  1898 

.0600  '•   ' 

July,  1892 

.0641  " 

Oct.,  1896 

.0689  "   •• 

Jan.,  1899 

.0486  " 

Oct.,  1892 

.0665  "   '• 

Jan.,  1896 

.0713  " 

Apr.,  1899 

.0623  "   • 

Jan.,  189d 

.0713  •• 

Apr.,  1896 

.0694  "   " 

July,  1899 

.0M6  •* 

SHIRTINGS:  Bleached,  4-4,  iH^nsdale. 


Jan., 
Apr., 

J«»y, 

Oct., 
Jan., 
Apr., 
July. 
Oct., 
Jan., 
Apr.. 
July, 
Oct., 
Jan.. 


1890 

f0.0831  per  yard.   ' 

Apr.,  1893 

S0.0865  per  yard. 

1890 

.0831  *   "     , 

July,  1893 

.0608  "   " 

1800 

.0856  "   ••     1 

Oct.,  1808 

.0808  " 

1800 

.0866  ♦•   "     i 

Jan.,  1894 

.0741  "   •• 

1891 

.0808  ••   •• 

Apr.,  1894 

.0736  ••   ♦* 

1891 

.0831  ••   •• 

July,  1894 

.0786  "   " 

1801 

.0608  ••.   " 

Oct.,- 1894 

.0713  "   •• 

1801 

.0606  "   " 

Jan..  1806 

.0618  ••   " 

1802 

.0808  "   - 

Apr.,  1895 

.0641  '•   •• 

1802 

.0806  -   - 

July,  1896 

.0689  " 

1892 

.0606  '•   " 

Oct.,  1895 

.07M  "   " 

1802 

.0806  • 

Jan.,  1896 

.0808  '• 

1808 

.0865  ••   *' 

Apr.,  1806 

.0665  "   " 

July, 
Oct., 
Jan., 
Apr., 
July, 
Oct., 
Jan., 
Apr., 
July, 
Oct., 
Jan., 
Apr., 
July, 


1896 
1896 
1897 
1807 
18^ 
1897 
1808 
1808 
1898 
1898 
1899 
1809 
^899 


90.0618  per  yard. 

.0666  •• 

.0665  " 

.0611  " 

.0632  " 

.0641  •' 

.0688  " 

.0688  " 

.0561  " 

.0661  •• 

.0638  " 

.0565  •' 

.0635  *• 


SHIRTINGS :  Bleached,  4-4,  New  York  mills. 


Jan., 
Apr.. 
July. 
Oct.. 
Jan.. 
Apr., 
July, 
Oct.. 
Jan., 
Apr., 
July, 
Oct., 
Jan.. 


1890 
1890 
1890 
1890 
1891 
1891 
1891 
1891 
1892 
1892 
1892 
1892 
1896 


#0.10210  per  yard. 

.10210  " 

.10450  •♦ 

.104K)  " 

.10460  •' 

.10210  "   " 

.09975  ••   " 

.09975  "   " 

.09726  "   '* 

.00726  •*   " 

.09726  •• 

.09726  •• 

.09726  •• 


90.09026  per  yard. 

.09025  "   " 

.08600  "   " 

.08500  " 

.09025  '* 

.09025  '• 

.08000  " 

.06000  " 

.08000  " 

.06000  •• 

.08000  " 

.08000  *• 

.08799  •' 


sriTlNGS:  All  wool.  Indigo  blue,  54-liicli,  14-ounce,  MtddleKex  Ktandard. 


Jan..  1890 

Apr.,  1800 

July,  1890 

Oct.,  1890  ' 

Jan..  1891 

Apr.,  1891 

July,  1891 

Oct.,  1891 

Jan.,  1892  ' 

Apr,  1892  1 

July,  1802 

Oct.,  1892  I 

Jan..  1893  ! 
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WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  JANUARY,  1890,  TO  JULY, 

1899— Continued. 

CI^OTHS  AND  CliOTHING— Continued. 
TICKINGS :  Amoskemi:)  A.  C«  A. 


Date. 

Price. 

Date. 

Price. 

Date. 

Price. 

Jan.,  1890 

$0.12  per  yard. 

Apr.,  1893 

$0.12  per  yard. 

July,  1896 

$0.10  per  yard. 

Apr.,  1890 

.12  ••   •• 

July,  1893 

.12  ' 

Oct.,  1896 

,10  ••   •' 

July,  1890 

.lU "   '• 

Oct.,  1893 

.11  ' 

Jan.,  1897 

.104  ••   •• 

Ogt,  1890 

.12i "   •' 

Jan.,  1894 

.11  • 
.10  ' 

Apr.,  1897 

.094  ••   " 

Jan.,  1891 

.12  ••   '• 

Apr.,  1894 

July,  1897 

.094 "   *• 

Apr.,  1891 

.lU  "   •' 

July,  1894 

.10  • 

Oct.,  1897 

.094  ••   •• 

July,  1891 

.lu  •'    "  • 

Oct.,  1894 

.10  • 

Jan.,  1898 

.09  ••   " 

Oct.,  1891 

.111  '•   •• 

Jan.,  1896 

.Oft  • 

Apr.,  1898 

.09  ••   " 

Jan.,  1892 

.lu  ••    •* 

Apr.,  1895 

.09  • 

July,  1898 

.09  ••   •' 

Apr.,  1892 

.111 "   •• 

July,  1895 

.10  • 

Oct,  1898 

.08f "   '• 

July,  1892 

.m "    •' 

Oct.,  1895 

.10 1' 

Jan.,  1899 

.09  ••   " 

Oct.,  1892 

.in  ••    " 

Jan.,  1896 

.11  • 

Apr.,  1899 

■^\"   '■ 

Jan.,  1893 

.111  •'    " 

Apr.,  1896 

.091* 

July,  1899 

irOMEN'S  DRESS  €i;OODS  s  Cotton  warp  alpaca,  22-liich,  Hamilton. 


Jan.,  1890 

$0,074  per  yard. 

Apr.,  1893 

$0.07*  per  yard. 

July,  1896 

$0,064  per  yard. 

Apr.,  1890 

.07  '•   '• 

July,  1898 

.m   ••  •• 

Oct.,  1896 

.06  " 

» 

July,  1890 

.07  "   •• 

Oct.,  1893 

.07|  ••   •• 

Jan.,  1897 

.06  '• 

• 

Oct.,  1890 

.07  "   •• 

Jan.,  1894 

.07  ••   '• 

Apr.,  1897 

.06  " 

• 

Jan.,  1891 

.07  *•   " 

Apr.,  1894 

.07   '•   •• 

July,  1897 

.06  •• 

• 

Apr.,  1891 

.07  "   •• 

July,  1894 

.07  ••   •* 

Oct.,  1897 

.06  •• 

• 

July,  1891 

.07  •'   " 

Oct.,  1894 

.07   -   "  • 

Jan.,  1898 

.06   " 

• 

Oct.,  1891 

.07  ••   •* 

Jan.,  1896 

.064  ••   •• 

Apr..  1898 

.06   " 

» 

Jan.,  1892 

.07  ••   •• 

Apr.,  1896 

.064  '•   •• 

July,  1898 

.06w  •• 

• 

Apr.,  1892 

.07  ••   " 

July,  1895 

.064  "   " 

Oct.,  1898 

.06   •• 

• 

July,  1892 

.07   •'   " 

Oct.,  1895 

.064  "   •♦ 

Jan.,  1899 

.06   •• 

• 

Oct.,  1892 

.07   '*   " 

Jan.,  1896 

.064  ••   " 

Apr.,  1899 

.06   •' 

• 

Jan.,  1893 

.074  '•   '♦ 

Apr.,  1896 

.064  •'   " 

July,  1899 

.064  "   " 

iroraEN^S  DRESS  OOODS :  Cotton  warp  casbmere,  22-lnch,  Hamilton. 


Jan.,  1890 

$0,084  per  yard. 

Apr.,  1893 

$0,084  per  yard. 

July,  1896 

$0.07  per  yard. 

Apr..  1890 

.084  ••   " 

July,  1893 

:2g::  :: 

Oct,  1896 

.07  "   " 

July,  1890 

.084  ••   '• 

Oct.,  1893 

Jan.,  1897 

.07  '•   •• 

Oct.,  1890 

.084  ••   •* 

Jan.,  1894 

.074  "   •♦ 

Apr.,  1897  - 

.07  "   •• 

Jan.,  1891 

.084  "   " 

Apr.,  1894 

.071  "   •• 

July.  1897 

.07  "   " 

Apr.,  1891 

.084  '*   •• 

July,  1894 

.074  "   - 

Oct,  1897 

.07  "   ** 

July,  1891 

.084  ••   •• 

Oct,  1894 

.071  '♦   •• 

Jan.,  1898 

.07  "   •* 

Oct.,  1891 

.084  •'   •• 

Jan.,  1895 

.074  '•   •• 

Apr.,  1898 

.07  ••   •* 

Jan.,  1892 

.084  ••   " 

Apr.,  1896 

.074  ••   •* 

July,  1898 

.07  "   '* 

Apr.,  1892 

.084  *•   " 

July,  1895 

.074  ••   " 

Oct,  1898 

.07  *•   •• 

July,  1892 

.084  "   " 

Oct,  1896 

.074  "   •• 

Jan.,  1899 

.07  ••   •• 

Oct.,  1892 

.084  ••   " 

Jan.,  1896 

.074  *•   •• 

Apr.,  1899 

.07  ••   " 

Jan.,  1893 

.084  "   •• 

Apr.,  1896 

.074  "   " 

July,  1899 

.07  ••   '• 

irOMEN'S  DRESS  GOODS :    Cotton  warp  cashmere,  27-lneh,  Hamilton. 


Jan.,  1890 

$0.10  per  yard. 

Apr.,  1893 

$0,094  per  yard. 

July,  1896 

$0,084  per  yard. 

Apr.,  1890 

.10  •'   •• 

July,  1898 

.094  "   " 

Oct.,  1896 

.08 

»   It 

July,  1890 

.10  ••   " 

Oct,  1893 

.094  "   " 

Jan.,  1897 

.08 

1   (« 

Oct.  1890 

.10  "   •• 

Jan.,  1894 

Apr.,  1897 

.08 

«   •• 

Jan.,  1891 

.10  ••   •* 

Apr.,  1894 

July,  1897 

.08 

»   11 

Apr.,  1891 

.10  ••  •• 

July,  1894 

ioSi  "  •• 

Oct,  1897 

.08 

«   <• 

July,  1891 

.10  ••   " 

Oct,  1894 

Jan..  1898 

.08 

»   i« 

Oct.,  1891 

.10  "   •* 

Jan.,  1896 

084  "   ** 

Apr.,  1898 

.08 

1   It 

Jan..  1892 

.10  "  •• 

Apr.,  1896 

.081  ••   •• 

July,  1898 

.08 

1   «« 

Apr.,  1892 

.10  "  •• 

July,  1896 

.084  "   '* 

Oct,  1898 

.08 

1   •< 

July,  1892 

.091  ••   •• 

Oct.,  1896 

■^"   " 

Jan.,  1899 

.08 

»    u 

Oct,  1892 

.091 "   •• 

Jan.,  1896 

Apr.,  1^9 

.084 

•    »( 

Jan.,  1893 

.094  ••   •• 

Apr.,  1896 

.084  "   " 

July.  1899 

.084  ••   " 
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WHOLESALE    PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  JA>'UARY,  1890,  TO  JULY, 

1899— Continued. 

CliOTHS  AND  CliOTHING— Concluded. 
1¥OOIj  t    OI1I09  fine  fleece,  scoured. 


Date. 

Price. 

Date. 

Price. 

Dat*. 

Price. 

Jan.,    1890 

$0.73}  per  pound. 

Apr.,  1893 

90.664  per  pound. 

July, 1896 

80.371  per  pound. 

Apr,    1890 

.73     " 

July,  1893 

.53i    "        •' 

Oct.,  1896 

.40      ••        ' 

July,    1890 

.73A    •' 

Oct.,  1893 

.51     "        •' 

Jan.,  1897 

.42i    " 

Oct.,     1890 

.73     ♦'        " 

Jan.,  1894 

.61     ••        " 

Apr.,  1897 

.461    ••        • 

Jan.,    1891 

.73     " 

Apr.,  1894 

.461    •'        *• 

July,  1897 

.47/5  ••        ' 

Apr.,    1891 

.71     •• 

July.  1894 

.444    *'        " 

Oct.,  1897 

.60      ••        • 

July,    1891 

.681    ••        ♦• 

Oct.,  1894 

.42i    •'        •• 

Jan.,  1898 

.64 

L      ••            • 

Oct.,     1891 

.681    '•        " 

Jan.,  1895 

■^"   :: 

Apr.,  1898 

.64, 

L      - 

Jan..    1892 

.66i    "        •• 

Apr.,  1895 

July,  1898 

.62, 

L      .. 

Apr.,    1892 

.64}    •*        •• 

July,  1896 

.40     •'        •• 

Oct.,  1898 

.63Vk  " 

July,    1892 

.621    ..        .. 

Oct.,  1895 

.40      •*        •• 

Jan.,  1899 

J^ 

»'            • 

Oct.,     1892 

.64}    ••        '• 

Jan.,  189C 

.42i    ••        " 

Apr.,  1899 

Ml 

L      »•            » 

Jan.,    1893 

.64i    -        " 

Apr.,  1896 

.42i    "        •♦ 

July,  1899 

.63,=^,  ••        ' 

IVOOIj:  Olilo,  medium  fleece,  vconred. 


Jan.,    1890 

S0.59I  per  pound. 

Apr.,  1893 

80.51}  per  pound. 

July,  1896 

80.29  p<*r  pound. 

Apr.,    1890 

.58     " 

July,  1893 

.42     " 

Oct.,  1896 

.30}  ••        •• 

July,    1890 

.591    ••        •' 

Oct.,  1893 

.88}    "        " 

Jan.,  1897 

.34    " 

Oct,    1890 

.591    "        - 

Jan.,  1894 

.38}    "        " 

Apr.,  1897 

.36}  ••        •• 

Jan.,    1891 

.591    "        •• 

Apr.,  1894 

.37      ••        •• 

July,  1897 

.38    "        •• 

Apr.,    1891 

.591    "        " 

July,  1894 

.34      " 

Oct.,  1897 

.461  ••        •' 

July,    1891 

.66}    ••        •• 

Oct.,  1894 

.34      "        •* 

Jan.,  1898 

.48}  "        •• 

Oct..    1891 

.56}    '•        '• 

Jan.,  1895 

.32}    ••        '• 

Apr.,  1898 

.47}  •' 

Jan.,    1892 

.56}    ••        *• 

Apr.,  1895 

.32}    '•        •• 

July,  1898 

.461  "        " 

Apr.,    1892 

.541    •'        '• 

July,  1895 

.34      " 

Oct.,  1898 

.48}  ••        - 

July,    1892 

.541    '•        '• 

Oct.,  1895 

.34      '• 

Jan.,  1899 

.16}  '•        •' 

Oct.,     1892 

.53}    •'        - 

Jan.,  1896 

.348    "        •• 

Apr.,  1899 

.45    " 

Jan.,    1893 

.53}    -        - 

Apr.,  18% 

.34      ••        - 

1 

July,  1899 

.50    " 

FUEIi  A?^D   IJLGHTIXG. 
CANDLKS:   Best  adamantine. 


Jan.,    1890 

80.12  per  pound. 

Apr.,  1893 

80.13  per  pound. 

July,  1896 

80.12  per  pound. 

Apr.,    1890 

.13    * 

'                1 

July,  1893 

.13    " 

Oct.,  1896 

.12    " 

July,    1890 

.13    ' 

Oct.,  1893 

.13    •• 

Jan.,  1897 

.12    " 

Oct.,    1890 

.13    ' 

Jan.,  1894 

.13    " 

Apr.,  1897 

.12    " 

Jan.,    1891 

.13    ' 

Apr.,  1894 

.13    "        •• 

July,  1897 

.12    •• 

Apr.,    1891 

.13    • 

July,  1894 

.13    '• 

Oct.,  1897 

.12    " 

July,    1891 

.13    • 

Oct.,  1894 

.13    ••        •• 

Jan.,  1898 

.12    " 

Oct.,    1891 

.12    ' 

Jan.,  1895 

.13    •* 

Apr.,  1898 

.12    •' 

Jan.,    1892 

.12    ' 

Apr.,  1895 

.12    ••        •♦ 

July,  1898 

.12    '• 

Apr.,    1892 

.12    ' 

July,  1895 

.12    •• 

i  Oct.,  1898 

.12    '• 

July,    1892 

.12    * 

Oct.,  1896 

.12    •'        •* 

1  Jan.,  1899 

.12    •' 

Oct.,    1892 

.12    • 

Jan.,  1896 

.12    •• 

Apr.,  1899 

.12    " 

Jan.,    1893 

.13    • 

Apr.,  1896 

.12    •'        " 

July,  1899 

.12    •• 

COAL:  Anthracite,  pea. 


Jan.,    1890 

82.75  per  ton. 

Apr.,  1893 

82.75  per  ton. 

July,  189(; 

82.S.i  por  ton. 

Apr.,    1890 

8.25    ' 

July,  1893 

2.85    ••      " 

Oct.,  189() 

'2M    "      " 

July,    1890 

3.25    • 

Oct,  1893 

2.85    "      •• 

Jan.,  1897 

2.6.1    "      '• 

Oct,    1890 

3.00    • 

Jan.,  1894 

3.00    ••      •• 

Apr.,  1897 

2.85    ••      •• 

Jan.,    1891 

8.00    • 

Apr.,  1894 

3.00    •♦      •• 

July,  1897 

2.6.'>    •'      " 

Apr.,    1891 

3.00    • 

July,  1894 

3.00    -      •• 

Oct.,  1897 

2.65    •'      " 

July,    1891 

3.00    ' 

Oct.,  1894 

3.00    '•      " 

Jan.,  1898 

2.65    "      •• 

Oct,    1891 

8.00    ' 

Jan.,  1895 

8.00    •*      •• 

Apr.,  1898 

2.75    "      •• 

Jan.,    1892 

3.00    • 

Apr.,  1895 

2.85    ••      *♦ 

Julv,  1898 

2.85    ••      ♦' 

Apr.,    1«»2 

2.75    ' 

July,  1895 

2.85    ••      " 

Oct,  1898 

2.75    '•      •• 

July,    1892 

2.75    • 

Oct.,  1895 

2.85    ••      *• 

Jan.,  1H99 

2.75    •'      " 

Oct,    1892 

2,75    * 

Jan.,  1896 

2.85    "      •• 

Apr.,  1899 

2.75    ••      " 

Jan.,    1898 

2.75    "      • 

Apr.,  1896 

2.65    ••      " 

July,  1899 

2..T0    "      " 

ai&s— No.  j; 
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BULLETIN    OF   THE    DEPARTMENT    OF    LABOR. 


WHOLF.SALK  PRICKS  OF  COMMODITIF.S  JANUARY,  1890,  TO  JULY, 

1899— Continued. 

METALS  AXD  1MPL,BMENT8— Continual. 
DOOR  KNOBM  s    .ninerml. 


Date,      i               J»rice. 

Dale. 

Price. 

Date.      '               Price. 

Jan.. 

1890     J0.05  per  fialr. 

Apr.,  1893 

$0.05  per  pair. 

j  July,  1896     $0.a>  per  pair. 

Apr, 

1890        .05    "      •' 

July,  1893  i      .05    "       • 

Oct..  1896        .05    ••      • 

July. 

1890  '      .05    "      •♦ 

I  Oct.,  1893  '      .05    "      •• 

Jan.,  1897        .05    "      ' 

Oct.. 

1890         .05    *•      •• 

Jan.,  1894  '      .05    *•      *• 

Apr..  1N97  1      .05    *'      * 

Jan., 

1891         .05  •"      •♦ 

1  Apr.,  1894        .05    '♦      •• 

July,  1897  '      .05    •'      ' 

Apr., 

1891         .05    •'      •* 

July,  1891        .05    ••      " 

Oct..  1897  '      .05    •♦      • 

July, 

1891  1      .05    ••      ••                 , 

Oct.,  1894         .05    "      " 

Jan.,  1898  ,      .05    ••      ' 

Oct., 

1891  ,      .05    "      •♦ 

Jan.,  1895        .05   "      '* 

Apr.,  1898        .05    ••      * 

Jan., 

1892  1      .a5    ••      •• 

Apr.,  1895  I      .05    "      *• 

July,  1898        .05    ••      • 

Apr., 

1892  /    .05    ••      •' 

July,  1895        .054  "      " 

Oct.,  1898  •      .05    •'      • 

July, 

1892         .05    ••      " 

Oct.,  1895        .054  •'      '* 

Jan.,  1899        .05   *•      ' 

Oct., 

1892  '      .05    •'      ♦♦ 

(  Jan.,  1896  i      .05    "      " 

Apr..  1899        .05    •'      • 

Jan., 

1893         .05    "       '♦ 

Apr.,  1890        .05    "      "                 i 

July,  1899  1      .064  "      * 

LI 

Apr.,  1893 

CAD:    Plff. 

Jan.. 

1890  '  $3.85  per  100  jwunds. 

$3.95  per  100  pounds. 

July,  1896  ,  $3.00  per  100  pounds. 

Apr., 

1890  1    8.85 

July,  1893 

3.40 

Oct.,  1896  1    2.60 

July, 

1890  '    4.424  

Oct.,  1893 

3.65 

Jan.,  1897      2.90 

Oct., 

1890  i    5.00 

Jan..  1891 

3.20    ••     •• 

Apr..  1897  1    3.20 

Jan., 

1891  1    4.05    ♦•     '• 

Apr.,  1894 

3.30 

July.  1897  '    3.35 

Apr.. 

1891  :    4.32*  '•      '♦ 

July,  18M 

3.10 

Oct.,  1897  1    4.00 

July. 

1891       4.45 

Oct..  1894 

3.05 

Jan..  1898  1    3.55 

Oct. 

1891 

4.55 

Jan.,  1895 

3.00 

Apr..  1898  1    3.50    "     " 

Jan., 

1892 

4.-25 

Apr.,  1895 

3.05 

July,  1898 

3.80    "     " 

Apr., 

1892 

4.'22t 

July.  1895 

3.124 

Oct.,  1898 

8.824  

July, 

1892 

4.20 

Oct.,  1895 

3.15 

Jan.,  1899 

3.70 

Oct:, 

1892  1    3.95    

Jan..  1896 

3.00    • 

Apr.,  1899 

4.15    '•       • 

Jan., 

1893  1    3.75 

Apr.,  1896 

3.00 

July,  1899 

4.25 

1890 

LEAD:  Pipe. 

July.  1896 

' 

Jan., 

$4.80  per  100  mmnds. 

Apr.,  1893    $5.00  per  100  pounds. 

$3.75  per  100  pounds. 

Apr., 

1890      4.80 

July,  1893      5.00 

Oct..  18%      3.50 

July, 

1890  1   5.60 

Oct.,  1893      5.00 

Jan..  1897      3.60   "     " 

Oct., 

1890      6.40 

Jan.,  1894      5.00 

Apr..  1897       4.20 

Jan., 

1891  ;   5.80 

Apr.,  1894  .   4.60    ' 

July.  1897       4.20    * 

Apr., 

1891  1   5.80 

July,  18W      4.20 

Oct..  1897  1    5.00 

July, 

1891  ,   5.00 

Oct.,  1894      4.20    • 

Jan..  1898  |    4.40 

Oct., 

1891  1   5.60    

Jan.,  1895     4.20 

Apr..  1898 

4.40 

Jan., 

1892  1   5.20 

Apr..  1895  ,   4.20    "     " 

July,  1898 

4.80 

Apr., 

1892  ,    5.20    '•     " 

July.  1895      4.20 • 

Oct.,  1898 

4.80 

July, 

1892  1   6.20 

Oct..  1895      4.20 ' 

Jan.,  1899 

4.80 

Oct., 

1892 

5.20 

Jan..  1896      4.20    "     " 

Apr.,  1899 

5.40 

Jan., 

1893 

5.00 

Apr.,  1896 
LOCKS  s  < 

4.20 

July,  1899 

5.40    •♦     •' 

] 

omtuon  wnortime. 

July,  18% 

Jan., 

1890 

«0.08j^  each. 

Apr.,  1893 

$0.08  <»«  each. 

$0.08 ft  each. 

Apr., 

1890 

.08A      '* 

July,  1893 

.08^      "                  1 

Oct.,  18%  ,      .08ft     •* 

July, 

1890 

08A      " 

Oct.,  1893 

•<»A      "                  i 

Jan.,  1897  ,      .08 A       • 
Apr..  1897        .08VV     - 

Oct., 

1890 

.08^      " 

Jan.,  1891 

.QSy^          ** 

Jan., 

1891 

•08A     *• 

Apr.,  1894 

.08A      " 

July,  1897  1      .08ft      * 

Apr., 

1891 

•08vW      •* 

July.  1894 

.08A      " 

Oct.,  1897  ,      .08ft     " 

July, 

1891 

.08A       '• 

Oct..  1894 

.OSyV     •* 

Jan.,  1898        .08ft     •• 

Oct., 

1891 

.08A      " 

Jan.,  1895 

.08fL      •* 

Apr.,  1898  1      .08ft     - 

Jan., 

1892 

.08A      '• 

Apr.,  1895 

.08A      •• 

July.  1898        .08ft     •♦ 

Apr., 

1892 

Si      *.' 

July,  1895 

.09^      " 

Oct.,   1898  ;      .Ofift     " 

July, 

1892 

Oct.,  1895 

.09ft      ♦• 

Jan.,  1899  1      .08ft     " 

Oct., 

1892 

!o8A     •• 

Jan.,  1896 

.08A      •• 

Apr.,  1899        .094       " 

Jan., 

189-a 

.08A     -           4 

Apr.,  1896 

.osft    •• 

July.  1899 

.094       •• 
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WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  JANUARY,  1890,  TO  JULY, 

1899— Continued. 

METAIiS    AND    IMPIiEMENTS— Continue*!. 
LOCKS  t    romiuon  rim. 


1 

Date.      1 

Price. 

1 

Date. 

Price. 
».07*  each. 

Date.' 

Price. 

Jan.,    1890 

$0,074  each.                 ' 

Apr.,  1893 

July,  1896 

$0,074  each. 

Apr,    1890 

.07       "                    1 

July,  1893 

.07       •• 

Oct.,  1896 

.07*     •' 

July,    1890 

.07  ■     ••                    1 

Oct.,  1893 

.07       •' 

Jan.,  1897 

.07*     •• 

Oct.,     1890 

.07       " 

Jan.,  1894 

.07       " 

Apr.,  1897 

.07*      - 

Jan.,    1891 

.07       •* 

Apr.,  1894 

.07       *• 

July,  1897 

.07*     " 

Apr.,    1891 

.07       ••                     J 

July,  1894 

.07       •' 

Oct.,  1897 

.07*      " 

July,    18^1  i 

.07       •• 

Oct.,  1894 

.07       •* 

Jan.,  1898 

.07*      •• 

Oct.,     1H91 

.07       •' 

Jan..  1896 

.07       •• 

Apr.,  1896 

.07*      •♦ 

Jan.,    1892 

.07       " 

Apr.,  1895 

.07       '• 

July,  1898 

.07*      •• 

Apr.,    1892  , 

.07,       •• 

July,  1896 

.08*      •• 
.08       '• 

Oct.,  1898 

.07*      " 

July,    1892  1 

.07        •• 

Oct.,  1895 

Jan.,  1899 

.07*      •• 

Oct.,     1892  1 

.07        •• 

Jan.,  1896 

.07       •* 

Apr.,  1899 

.08*      •• 

Jan.,    1893 

.071      •• 

Apr.,  1896 

.07*      •• 

July,  1899 

.08*      •• 

NAILS:    iriref  base  price. 

[Average  monthly  price  at  Chicago,  carload  lots  from  factory.] 


Jan., 

1890 

f2.90  per  100-lb.  ke 

Apr., 

1890 

2.40    '• 

July. 

1890 

2.40    "        • 

Oct., 

1890 

2.40     • 

Jan., 

1891 

2.22    '• 

Apr, 

1891 

2.12    •• 

July. 

1891 

2.07    •' 

Oct., 

1891 

1.90    " 

Jan., 

1892 

1.82    •• 

Apr., 

1892 

1.75    '• 

Julv, 

1892 

1.70    ••        • 

Oct., 

1892 

1.67    •• 

Jan., 

1893 

1.57    •'        • 

,  July,  1893 

I  Oct.,  1893 

I  Jan..  1894 

I  Apr..  1894 

July,  1894 

,  Oct.,  1894 

Jan..  1895 

Apr.,  1895 

'  July,  1895 

,  Oct..  1895 

Jan.,  1896 

Apr.,  1896 


1.47 
1.40 
1.17 
1.00 
1.20 
iM 
.96 
.95 
1.95 
2.40 
2.42 
2.55 


PIO  IRON:  Bessemer. 

[Average  monthly  price  at  Pittsburg.] 


Jan., 

1890 

1 

f23.60  per  gross  ton. 

,  Apr.,  1893 

$13.86  per  gross  ton. 

July,  1896 

$12.12  per  gross  ton. 

Apr.. 

1890 

17.85 

July,  1893 

13.21 

Oct.,  1896 

11.71    "       • 

July, 

1890 

18.62 

Oct.,  1893 

11.60    •• 

Jan.,  1897 

10.77    '• 

Oct, 

1890 

17.35    •• 

Jan.,  18W 

10.90    •• 

Apr.,  1897 

9.91    " 

Jan., 

1891 

15.96    "       "        •• 

,  Apr..  1894 

10.49 

July,  1897 

9.39    •'       • 

Apr., 

1891 

16.10    • 

.  July,  1894 

12.60 

Oct.,  1897 

10.70    '• 

July. 

1891 

16.25 

Oct..  1894 

11.02 

Jan.,  1898 

10.00    " 

Oct., 

1891 

15.60 

1  Jan..  1895 

10.06 , 

Apr.,  1898 

10.35    •• 

Jan., 

1892 

15.65    •'        "        •• 

1  Apr.,  1895 

10.69 

July,  1898 

10.31    " 

Apr., 

1892 

14.60 

1  July,  1895 

14.14 1 

Oct..  1898 

10.40    " 

July, 

1892 

14.00 • 

!  Oct.,  1895 

15.77    •'       "        •• 

Jan.,  1899 

11.00    " 

Oct., 

1892 

13.90    *'       •• 

Jan.,  1896 

11.81 • 

Apr.,  1899 

15.06    " 

Jan., 

1893 

13.59 

Apr.,  1896 

13.32 

July,  1899 

20.45    " 

PIG  IRON:  No.  l,«nilirmcUe,  t'onnAry, 

[Average  monthly  price  at  Philadelphia.] 


1890 
1890 
1890 
1890 
1891 
1891 
1891 
18B1 
1892 
1892 

I  mi 
mi 


$19.90  per  gross  ton. 

Apr.,  1893 

$14.58  per  gross  ton. 

July.  1896 

18.25 

July,  1893 

15.00    •'       • 

Oct.,  1896 

18.00 

Oct.,  1893 

14.20    •• 

Jan..  1897 

18.00 

Jan.,  1894 

13.37    ••       • 

Apr.,  1897 

17.60 

Apr.,  1894 

12.60    " 

July.  1897 

17  60 

July.  1894 

12.50    '• 

Oct.,  1897 

17.60 ♦ 

Oct..  1894 

12.60    " 

Jan..  1898 

17.76    ••       "        •• 

Jan.,  1895 

12.08    •• 

Apr..  1898 
July,   1898 

17.60 ' 

Apr .  1896 

12.00    '• 

16.00 

July,  1895 

13.80    "       • 

Oct..  1898 

\^M    '*       ** 

Oct..  1895 

14.60    •• 

Jan..  1899 

r,  oo  ^'      ** 

Jan..  1896 

13.56    ••       ' 

Apr..  1899 

ILW 

Apr.,  18% 

13.25    "       • 

July,  1899 

$12.75  pe 
12.56 
12.75 
12.12 
11.75 
12.00 
1'2.00 
11.75 
11.25 
11.70 
12.12 
16.50 
20.37 


r  gro.«<s  ton. 
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WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  JANUARY,  1890,  TO  JULY, 

1899— Continued. 

METAUS  AXJD  IMPIiEMENTS— Concluded. 
STKEL  RAILS:    Beawemer. 

[Average  monthly  price  at  mills  in  eastern  Pennsylvania.] 

Date.      I  Price.  Date. 


Jan., 
Apr., 
July, 
Oct., 
Jan., 
Apr., 
July, 
Oct., 
Jan., 
Apr., 
July, 
Oct., 
Jan., 


1890 
1890 
1890 
1890 
1891 
1891 
1891 
1891 
1892 
1892 
1892 
1892 
1893 


835.25  per  gross  ton. 

33.50  " 

31.50  " 

30.00  '• 

29.00  *• 

30.00  " 

30.00  " 

30.00  " 

30.00  " 

30.00  '• 

30.00  " 

30.00  '• 

29.00  " 


Apr.,  1893 
July,  1893 
Oct.,  1893 
Jan.,  1894 
Apr.,  1894 
July,  1894 
Oct.,  1894 
Jan.,  1895 
Apr.,  1895 
July,  1895 
Oct.,  1895 
Jan.,  1896 
Apr.,  1896 


X.UMBER  AXD  BUIIiDING  3IATERIAt.8. 
BRICK:  Common  domestic  bnlldlnK* 


Jan.,  1890 

»7.25  perM. 

Apr.,  1893 

$5.83  per  M. 

July,  1896 

$4.70  per  M. 

Apr.,  1890 

7.124  '•  *•      1 

Julv,  1893 

5.40  "  " 

Oct.,  1896 

4.70  ••  • 

July,  1890 

5.75  "  '* 

Oct.,  1893 

5.25  ••  " 

1  Jan.,  1897 

5.00  "  ' 

Oct.,  1890 

6.50  •*  *• 

Jan.,  1894 

5.65  '•  •♦ 

I  Apr.,  1897 

4.60  •'  ' 

Jan.,  1891 

6.00  "  •• 

Apr.,  1894 

5.00  "  •• 

1  July,  1897 

4.374  "  • 

Apr.,  1891 

5.60  "  '• 

July,  18^ 

4.624  "  " 

1  Oct.,  1897 

5.124  *•  ' 

July,  1891 

5. 12 J  "  '♦ 

Oct.,  \m 

4.75  •*  •• 

1  Jan.,  1898 

6.00  "  ' 

Oct.,  1891 

5.50  -  '• 

Jan.,  1895 

5.80  ••  *• 

Apr.,  1898 

5.60  "  ' 

Jan.,  1892 

5.90   '*  " 

Apr.,  1895 

5.87*  "  •• 

July,  1898 

5.374  ••  • 

Apr.,  189*2 

5.70  •*  '• 

July,  1895 

4.75  "  •♦ 

Oct.,  1898 

5.75  ••  ' 

Julv,  1892 

5.40   "  " 

Oct.,  1895 

5.124  ••  " 

Jan.,  1899 

6.25  '•  • 

Oct.,  1892 

5.50   '•  •• 

Jan.,  1896 

5.50  ••  •• 

Apr.,  1899 

5.874  "  • 

Jan.,  1893 

6.40   "  •• 

1 

Apr.,  1896 

5.124  "  ** 

July,  1899 

5.25  •*  • 

CARBONATE  OF  IjEAD:  In  oil  (American  pure  \vlilte  lead). 


Jan.,  1890 

S7.00  per  100  lbs. 

1  Apr.,  1893 

$5.76  per  100  lbs. 

1 
July,  1896 

$5.25  per  100  lbs.  - 

Apr.,  1890 

7.25  ••   •' 

July,  1893 

6.26  •• 

Oct.,  1896 

6.25  ' 

July,  1890 

6.25  •• 

Oct.,  1893 

6.50  •• 

Jan.,  1897 

6.25  • 

Oct.,  1890 

6.76  •' 

Jan.,  1894 
1  Apr.,  imi 

5.75  •• 

Apr.,  1897 

6.25  • 

Jan.,  1891 

7.00  '•   •• 

6.124  " 

July,  1897 

6.25  • 

Apr.,  1891 

6.50  •• 

'  July,  1894 

6.124  •'   '• 

Oct.,  1897 

5.26  • 

July,  1891 

6.75  " 

Oct.,  1894 

6.25  ♦• 

Jan.,  1898 

6.60  • 

Oct.,  1891 

6.75  " 

Jan.,  1895 

6.26  •♦ 

Apr.,  1898 

6.50  ' 

Jan.,  1892 

6.75  *• 

Apr.,  1895 

6.00  ♦' 

July,  1898 

6.50  • 

Apr.,  1892 

6.75  " 

July,  1895 

6.60  "   •• 

Oct.,  1898 

6.50  • 

July,  1892 

6.75  '• 

Oct.,  1895 

6.60  ••   " 

Jan.,  1899 

5.60  ♦ 

Oct.,  1892 

6.75  •• 

Jan.,  1896 

5.50  " 

Apr.,  1899 

6.75  • 

Jan.,  1893 

6.75  ••   •• 

Apr.,  1896 

6.25  •♦ 

July,  1899 

6.75  •• 

CEIflENT :    Rosendale* 


Jan.,  1890 

$0.90  per  barrel. 

• 
Apr.,  1893 

$0.80  per  barrel. 

July,  1896 

$0,724  per  barrel. 

Apr.,  1890 

.80  •• 

July,  1893 

.774  ••   " 

Oct.,  1896 

.75  " 

July,  1890 

.80  •• 

Oct.,  1893 

.80  " 

Jan.,  1897 

.80  •• 

Oct..  1890 

.85  "   •• 

Jan.,  1894 

.85  "   •• 

Apr.,  18W 

.724  '•   - 

Jan.,  1891 

.85  •' 

Apr.,  1894 

.774  "   •• 

July,  1897 

.70  ••   " 

Apr.,  1891 

.85  "   •• 

July,  18M 

.75  **   ♦• 

Oct.,  1897 

.70  '• 

July,  1891 

.86  '* 

Oct.,  18W 

.75  •• 

Jan.,  1898 

.724  "   " 

Oct.,  1891 

.85  ••   •• 

Jan.,  1895 

.85  "   ** 

Apr.,  1896 

.70  "   •' 

Jan.,  1892 

.90  •' 

Apr.,  1896 

.774  "   " 

July,  1896 

.674  ♦•   •• 

Apr.,  1892 

.80  ••   •• 

July,  1895 

.76  ••   •• 

Oct.,  1898 

.70  ••   '• 

July,  1892 

.80  " 

Oct.,  1895 

.76  •• 

Jan..  1899 

.76  "   •* 

Oct.,  1892 

.80  •• 

Jan.,  1896 

.824  "   " 

Apr.,  1899 

,70  " 

Jan.,  1893 

.85  '• 

Apr.,  1896 

.75  •• 

July,  1899 

.80  ••   '• 
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WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  JANUARY,  1890,  TO  JULY, 

1899— Continued.    . 

X.UMBER  AXB  BUILDING  MATERIALS— Continue<l. 
CHESTNUT :  Ijnmber«  In  Ui«  loy,  not  Miwed. 


Date. 


Price. 


Jan.,  1890 

$12.00  per  M  feet. 

Apr,  1890 

12.00    •♦ 

jQiv,  1890 

12.00   •♦ 

Oct,  1890 

12.00    " 

Jan.,  1891 

12.00    •• 

Apr.,  1891 

12.00    •• 

July,  1891 

12.00    " 

Oct.,  1891 

12.00    " 

Jan.,  1892 

10.00   ••       " 

Apr.,  1892 

10.00   •• 

July.  1892 

10.00   •• 

Oct.,  1892 

10.00   *• 

Jan.,  1893 

10.00   '• 

Date. 


Apr., 
July, 
Oct., 
Jan., 
Apr., 
July. 
Oct.. 
Jan., 
Apr., 
July, 
Oct., 
Jan., 
Apr., 


1893 
1893 
1893 
1894 
1894 
1894 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1895 
1895 
1896 
1896 


Price. 


19.00  per  M  feet. 

July, 

9.00    '•        '• 

Oct., 

9.00    '* 

Jan., 

9.00    " 

Apr., 

9.00    *♦ 

July, 

9.00    *> 

Oct., 

9.00    •• 

Jan.. 

9.00    •' 

Apr., 

9.00     * 

July, 

9.00    " 

Oct., 

9.00    '• 

Jan., 

9.00    ••        '• 

Apr., 

9.00    •' 

July, 

Date. 


Price. 


1896 

$9.00  pc 

1896 

9.00    " 

1897 

9.00    " 

1897 

9.00    '• 

1897 

9.00    " 

1897 

9.00    " 

1898 

9.00    •• 

1898 

10.00   •• 

1898 

10.00    '• 

1898 

10.00   •• 

1899 

10.00    '• 

1899 

11.00    '• 

1899 

11.00   •* 

r  M  feet. 


DOORS:  Pine,  unmolded,  2  I'eei  4  Indies  bjr  6  feet  H  lnche»,  !{  Inehem  Uilck. 


Jan..    1890 

Sl.Weach. 

Apr..  1893 

$1.26  each. 

July,  1896 

$0.S5  each. 

Apr.,    1890  , 

1.50     •• 

July,  1893 

1.16     " 

Oct,  18% 

.80     •• 

July,    1890 

1.25      ' 

Oct,  1893 

1.16     •• 

Jan.,  1897 

.80      *■ 

Oct..    1890  i 

1.25     •• 

Jan.,  1894 

1.10     " 

Apr.,  1897 

.80      •• 

Jan..    1891  1 

1.25     •• 

Apr..  1894 

1.10     '•                     I 

July,  1897 

.80      *• 

Apr.,    1891  1 

1.25     •• 

July.  1894 

1.00     •' 

Oct,  1897 

.85      •• 

July,    1891 

1.25     •• 

Oct.  1894 

1.00     " 

Jan.,  1898 

.K'}      •• 

Oct,    1891  . 

1.25     '• 

Jan..  1895 

.95     •♦ 

Apr.,  1898 

.90     " 

Jan.,    1892 

1.25     - 

Apr.,  1895 

.90     '• 

July,  1898 

.96     " 

Apr.,    1892 

1.26     " 

July,  1895 

.90     •• 

Oct,  1898 

1.00     " 

July,    1892 

1.25     '* 

Oct.,  1895 

.90     " 

Jan.,  1899 

1.10     " 

Oct.,    1892 

1.25     " 

Jan.,  1896 

.85    -                  ; 

.85     ♦•                       ! 

1 

Apr..  1899 

1.16     " 

Jan.,    1893 

1.35     " 

Apr.,  1896 

July,  1899 

1.25      " 

HEIVILOCK:  Board*,  flnvt  quality,  1-lnob,  not  planed. 


Jan., 

1890 

$10.00  per  M  feet. 

Apr., 

Apr., 

1890 

10.00    " 

July, 

July, 

1890 

11.00    " 

Oct, 

Oct, 

1890 

11.00    " 

Jan., 

Jan., 

1891 

10.50    •♦ 

Apr.. 

Apr., 

1891 

10.60    "        •* 

July, 

July, 

1891 

10.00    '• 

Oct, 

Oct!, 

1891 

10.00   *• 

Jan.. 

Jan., 

lh92 

10.00   •• 

Apr.. 

Apr, 

1892 

10.00    '• 

July, 

July, 

1892 

10.50    *• 

Oct, 

Oct. 

1H92 

10.50   •• 

Jan., 

Jan.. 

1893 

10. .^0    *• 

Apr., 

1893 

$10.00  per  >[  feet.       ! 

July,  1896 

$«.00pt 

r  M  feet. 

189;* 

10.00    "        "             i 

Oct,  1896       8.00    ' 

1893 

10.00   •• 

Jan..  1897      8.25    * 

" 

1894 

9.50    " 

Apr.,  1897       8.26    ' 

" 

1894 

9.60    " 

July,  1897 

8.25    ' 

•• 

1894 

9.00    " 

Oct,  1897 

8.50    ' 

** 

1894 

9.00    •• 

Jan.,  1898 

8.50    ' 

" 

1895 

9.00    " 

Apr.,  1898 

9.00    • 

•' 

1896 

9.00    "        •• 

July,  1898 

9.00    ' 

'« 

1895 

8.75    '• 

Oct,  1898 

9.50    • 

** 

1895 

8.60    •♦ 

Jan.,  1899     10.50    * 

'• 

1896 

8.00    " 

Apr.,  1899  ,  11.50    ' 

*• 

lb96 

8.00    " 

July,  1899     12.50    " 

IjIIVIE:  Rockland. 


Jan..    1890 

$0.90  per  barrel. 

n 
Apr.,  1893 

$0.90  per  barrel. 

July,  1896 

$0.62  per  barrel. 

Apr.,    1890 

1.00   •'       •• 

July,  1893 

.90    •• 

Oct.,  1896 

.67    ••        " 

July,    1890 

.90    •' 

Oct,  1893 

.95    -        '•               1 

Jan.,  1897 

.05    " 

Oct,    lh90 

.90    '• 

.  Jan..  1894 

.88    ••        •• 

Apr.,  1897 

.73    -        •• 

Jan.,    1891 

.90    •' 

Apr..  1894 

.83    '• 

July,  1897 

.75    " 

Apr.,    1891 

.8'>    •• 

'  July,  1894 

.88 

Oct,  1897 

.75    •• 

July.    1891 

.90    •• 

[  Oct,  1894 

.85    " 

Jan.,  1898 

.78    " 

Oct,    1891 

.85    •* 

Jan.,  1895 

.80    •• 

Apr.,  1898 

.81    " 

Jan.,    1892 

.87    ••        •' 

Apr.,  1896 

.80    ** 

July,  1898 

.&5    " 

Apr.,    1892 

.86    •• 

!  July,  1895 

.75    •• 

Oct,  1898 

.65    •• 

July,    1892 

.95    •• 

1  Oct,  1895 

.70    '♦        "                1 

Jan.,  1899 

.75    •* 

Oct.    1892 

.85    " 

Jan.,  1896 

.78    " 

Apr.,  1899 

.80    '• 

Jan.,    1893 

.98    '• 

Apr.,  1890 

.70   "        " 

July,  1899 

.75    " 
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WIIOLF.SALK   PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  JANUARY,  1890,  TO  JULY, 

1899— Continued. 


L.rMJ}ER  AXI>  BL^LDIK^G  MATERLAIJS— Concluded. 
TAR:  l¥ilintn|^oii. 


Date. 

l^ice. 
$1.95  per  barrel. 

Date. 

Price. 

Date. 

Price. 

Jan..    1890 

Apr.,  1893 

$2.00  per  barrel. 

July,  1896 

$1.95  per  barrel. 

Apr.,    1890 

1.90    ••        ••              1 

July,  1893 

1.95   '•       *• 

Oct,  1896 

1.86    ' 

July,    1890 

2.00    " 

Oct.,  1893 

2.06    "       •• 

Jan.,  1897 

1.95   • 

Oct.,    1890 

2.26    ••        ••               1 

Jan.,  1894 

1.90    " 

Apr.,  1897 

1.80    • 

Jan.,    1891 

ZOo    "        ••               ] 

Apr.,  1894 

1.80    "        •♦ 

July,  1897 

2.00    • 

Apr..    1891 

2.05    ••        •• 

July,  1894 

1.80    •• 

Oct.,  1897 
Jan.,  1898 

2.26    • 

July,    1891 

2.00    " 

Oct.,  1894 

2.00    ••        •* 

1.86    • 

Oct.,    1891 

2.20    •• 

Jan.,  1896 

1.85    •• 

Apr.,  1898 

1.75    • 

Jan.,    1892 

2.20    " 

Apr.,  1896 

1.86    " 

July,  1898 

2.15    • 

Apr.,    1892 

2.20    " 

July,  1895 

2.16    •• 

Oct.,  1898 

2.25    • 

July,    1892 

2.25    •' 

Oct.,  1896 

2.06    "        " 

Jan.,  1899 

2.15    ' 

Oct.,    1892 

2.10    " 

Jan.,  1896 

IM    •• 

Apr.,  1899 

2.05    • 

Jan.,    1893 

2.05    " 

Apr.,  1896 

1.75    "        '♦ 

July,  1899 

2.50    •* 

TURPENTINE. 


Jan., 
Apr., 
July, 
Oct., 
Jan., 
Apr., 
Julv, 
Oct., 
Jan., 
Apr., 
Julv, 
Oct., 
Jan., 


1890 
1890 
1890 
1890 
1891 
1891 
1891 
1891 
1892 
1892 
1892 
1892 
1893 


S0.44i  per  gallon. 

.43  •• 

.404  " 

.39i  •• 

.39  •' 

.40i  •• 

.374  " 

.37  •• 

.34  •• 

.374  " 

.294  " 

.284  '• 

.31  " 


I    Ap'-., 

ii  July, 

I  Oct., 
'i  Jan., 

Apr., 
I  July, 

Oct., 

I  Jan., 
Apr., 

i  July. 

'  Oct., 

II  Jan., 
;'  Apr., 


1893 
1893 
1893 
1894 
1894 
1894 
1894 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1896 
1896 


90.33}  per  gallon. 
.294 
.271 
.29 
.294 
.304 
.284 
.27} 
.36 
.29 
.28 
.30 
.284 


Oct., 
Jan., 
Apr., 
July, 
Oct, 
Jan., 
Apr., 
July, 
Oct, 
Jan., 
Apr., 
July, 


1896 
1897 
1897 
1897 
1897 
1898 
1898 
1898 
1898 
1899 
1899 
1899 


S0.25i  per  gallon. 

.264    " 

.291    " 

.264    '• 

.321    •' 

.334   ^' 

.32     •• 

.26i    - 

.304    •' 

.454    " 

.424    " 

.384    '* 

DRUGS  AND   CHEMICALS. 
Al^rOHOl^:  94  percent. 


Jan., 
Apr., 
July, 
Oct., 
Jan., 
Apr., 
Julv, 
Oct, 
Jan., 
Apr., 
July, 
Oct., 
Jan., 


1890 
1890 
1890 
1890 
1891 
1891 
1891 
1891 
1892 
1892 
1892 
1892 
1893 


$1.98  per  gallon.        i 

Apr.,  1893 

12.28  per  gallon. 

'  July,  1896 

$2.31  per  gallon. 

1.98    •• 

July,  1893 

2.18    " 

Oct,  1896 

2.28    • 

2.12    " 

Oct,  1893 

2.18    " 

Jan.,  1897 

2.26    ' 

2.20    '' 

Jan.,  189t 

2.24    " 

Apr.,  1897 

2.26    • 

2.22    '• 

Apr.,  18W 

2.24    " 

,  July,  1897 

2.29    ' 

2.26    ♦• 

July,  1894 

2.24    •• 

'  Oct,  1897 

2.31    ' 

2.26    •• 

Oct,  1894 

2.52    " 

1  Jan.,  1898 

2.26    • 

2.30    " 

Jan.,  1895 

2.33    •• 

'  Apr.,  1898 

2.254* 

2.30    " 

Apr.,  1895 

2.37    •• 

1  July,  1898 

2.37    • 

2.20    •• 

July,  1895 

2.35    •• 

'  Oct.,  1898 

2.39    • 

2.26    '• 

Oct,  1895 

2.30    •• 

1  Jan.,  1899 

2.44    ' 

2.24    •• 

Jan.,  1896 

2.32    " 

Apr..  1899 

2.42    • 

2..54    " 

Apr.,  1896 

2.32    " 

1  July,  1899 

2.44    •• 

RRimSTONE:  Trade. 


Jan., 

1890 

$19.50  per  ton. 

Apr.,  1893 

$19.50  per  ton. 

July,  1896 

$18.50  per  ton. 

Apr.. 

1890 

19.50    •'     " 

July,  1893 

19.25    "     " 

Oct,  1896 

20.75    •'      '• 

Julv, 

1890 

22.00    •*      '* 

Oct,  1893 

17.25    ••     '• 

Jan.,  1897 

21.00    ••      •* 

Ort., 

1890 

21.50    "     " 

Jan..  1894 

17.75    ••      " 

Apr.,  1897 

19.75    "      '• 

Jan., 

1891 

26.00    "      •• 

Apr.,  1894 

17.25    "      •• 

July,  1897 

19.50    ••      " 

Apr., 

1891 

35.00    "     '• 

July,  1894 

17.25    ••      ♦• 

Oct.,  1897 

20.75    ••      •' 

Julv. 

1891 

25.00    "     " 

Oct,  1894 

16.75    ••      •' 

Jan.,  1898 

21.00    "      " 

Oct, 

1891 

30.00    '•     " 

Jan.,  1895 

16.25    ••      " 

Apr.,  1898 

22.00    "      •• 

Jan.. 

1892 

30.25    ••     •* 

Apr.,  1895 

15.75    •'     '• 

July,  1898 

23.00    "      " 

Apr., 

1892 

22.25    "     •• 

July,  1895 

15.75    •♦     •' 

Oct,  1898 

21.00    •'      " 

Julv, 

1892 

24.00    ••      •• 

Oct.  1895 

15.50    "      •• 

Jan.,  1899 

21.25    •'      " 

Oct, 

1892 

23.50    ••      " 

Jan.,  1896 

15.25    -      " 

Apr..  1«99 

21.75    ••      •' 

Jan., 

1893 

20.75    "     •• 

Apr.,  18% 

15.75    '*      " 

July,  1899 

20.75    "      •• 
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WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  JANUARY,  1890,  TO  JULY, 

1899— Continued. 


I>RUG8  AXI>  CIIEMICALiS— Continued. 
<iiIjYCERIN :  American,  refined. 


Date. 


Price. 


Jan., 

1890 

10.18  per  pound. 

Apr.. 

im 

.18    ' 

July, 

1890 

.18    • 

Oct.. 

1890 

.17    • 

Jan., 

1891 

.16    • 

Apr., 

1891 

.lor 

July, 

1891 

.i5r 

Oct., 

1891 

.15    • 

Jan., 

1892 

.15    • 

'• 

Apr., 

1892 

.14    ' 

Jnlv, 

1892 

.14    ' 

Oct., 

1892 

.134  • 

Jan., 

1893 

.13i' 

Date. 


Apr., 
July, 
Oct., 
Jan., 
Apr., 
July, 
Oct., 
Jan., 
Apr., 
July, 
Oct., 
Jan., 
Apr., 


I^rlce. 


1893 

10.134  per  pound. 

1893 

.134    "        ' 

1893 

.134    "        • 

1894 

.13     -        • 

1894 

.12     " 

18W 

.114    "        ' 

1894 

.114    "       ' 

1895 

.114   '*       ' 

1895 

.11     •' 

1895 

.11     " 

1895 

.11     '• 

1896 

.164    ••       • 

1896 

.164    "       • 

Date. 

Price. 

July,  1896 

$0,164  per  jMjund. 

Oct.,  1896 

.164    ' 

Jan.,  1897 

.164    * 

Apr.,  1897 

.12      • 

July,  1897 

.12      ' 

Oct.,  1897 

.12      ' 

Jan.,  1898 

.114    ' 

Apr.,  1898 

.11      • 

July,  1898 

.13      ' 

Oct.,  J 898 

.12i    • 

Jan.,  1899 

.12      • 

Apr.,  1899 

.12      ' 

July,  1899 

.124    • 

lilNSEED  OIli :  Domemtlc  raw.  In  barrels. 


Jan., 

1890 

80.60  pe 

Apr., 

1890 

.62    " 

July, 

1890 

.62    " 

Oct.. 

1890 

.62    " 

Jan., 

1891 

.58    •' 

Apr., 

1891 

.57    ** 

July, 

1891 

.47    " 

Oct., 

1891 

.40    " 

Jan., 

1892 

.37    •• 

Apr., 

1892 

.39    •• 

July, 

1892 

.42    •• 

Ort., 

1892 

.44     • 

Jan., 

1893 

.48    " 

r  gallon. 


July, 
Oct., 
Jan.,  " 
Apr.,  1 
July,  - 
Oct., 
Jan.,  : 
Apr., 
July, 
Oct., 
Jan.,  : 
Apr.,  : 
July,  : 


1896 
1896 

$0.37  pe 
.35    •• 
.31    " 

1897 

1897 

.32    '• 

1897 

.29    " 

1897 

.34    •• 

1898 

.42     * 

1898 

.39    " 

1898 

41    •• 

1898 

.33    •' 

1899 

.41    '• 

1899 

.47    " 

1899 

.39    •• 

r  KHllon. 


OPIL'.H. 


Jan.. 
Apr., 
July, 
Oct., 
Jan., 
Apr., 
July, 
Oct., 
Jan., 
Apr., 
July, 
Oct., 
Jan., 


1890 

$3.46  per  pound.         • 

Apr.,  1893 

$3.10  per  pound. 

1890 

3.65    " 

July,  1893 

2.60    " 

1890 

3.75    ••        '• 

Oct.,  1893 

2.70    "        '• 

1890 

3.80    '• 

Jan..  1894 

2.2^    '•        '• 

1891 

2.35    "        ••               1 

Apr.,  1894 

2.624  " 

1891 

2.10    "        "               1 

July,  1894 

2.15    ••        •• 

1891 

2.00    •'        " 

Oct.,  1894 

1.90    " 

1891 

2.00    '• 

Jan.,  1895 

2.35    " 

1892 

1.90    "        " 

Apr.,  1895 

2.10    •• 

1892 

1.75    '* 

July,  1895 

1.674  " 

1892 

1.66    " 

Oct.,  1895 

1.70    ••        •• 

1892 

1.624  ••        ••               1 

Jan.,  1890 

2.05    "        •• 

1893 

1.90    ••        ••                ' 

Apr.,  1896 

2.00    '• 

July, 
Oct.. 
Jan., 
Apr., 
July. 
Oct., 
Jan., 
Apr., 
July, 
Oct., 
Jan., 
Apr., 
July, 


1896  .  $2.00  per  iiound. 
1896  1    2.20    ' 

2.20    ' 

2.40    ' 

2.36    ' 

2.624  ' 

2.724  •• 

3.05 

3.55 

3.624  " 

3.424  " 

3.00 


1897 
1897 
1897 
1897 


1898 
1898 
1898 
1899 
1899 


1899  I     3.124  * 


ClUININE:  American,  bulk. 


Jan., 

t 
li»J  [  10.35  pt  r  uiinf.'i'. 

Apr. 

ime 

r      ^    ,* 

J«lv. 

IMO 

.31     ' 

Oct, 

imQ 

.1®    -        - 

Jan,, 

mi 

.80    -          * 

Apr., 

t»i 

2,^    ..        .. 

JttJv% 

iah 

,2J    -        - 

OCL, 

lain 

,'M    -        - 

Jan., 

tmi 

M    " 

Apr. 

1992 

.21    *' 

JuJr, 

iim 

t££    •• 

Oct., 

urn 

aj    ♦* 

Jan., 

tma 

.«.•    •• 

Apr., 
July. 
Oct., 
Jan*  J 
Apr., 
July, 
Oct., 
Jan., 
Apr., 
Jtily, 
Oct.. 
Jan,, 
Apr., 


1893 
1893 
1894 
1894 
11194 
1§94 
1!^ 
189.1 

ifm 
im> 
im^ 


80,23  per  cnjnee^ 
.22    '* 
22    '^ 

.274  '*        " 
*25    ^* 

,25     ' 

.25    ''        ■' 

.204  "        - 


July.  ]K»6 
Oct.,  imlm; 
Jan,  im 
Apr. ,  1  ^^.^7 
July,  lhy7 
Oct.,  l^'I7 
Jan,,  lJ^y8 
Apr,,  lf(98 

July,  ihm 
Oct.,  i^a8 
Jan,  l*^y9 
Apr,  lKy9 
II  July,  1HM 


H 


$0.26  VHiT  ounce 

.2U  "        " 

.174  *•        '• 

.15    '•        " 

.15    '•        " 

.23    '• 

.26    •' 

.21    •* 

.'20    *•        " 

.194  "        '• 

.21    " 

.38    '* 

.84    " 
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WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  CX)MMODITIES,  JANUARY,  1890,  TO  JULY, 

1899— Continued. 

HOUSE  FURNISinNG  GOODS— Concluded. 

TUBS:  'Wooden. 


Date. 

Price. 

*Date. 

Price.      j 

Date. 
July,  1896 

Price. 

Jan.,  1890 

$1.90  per  nest  of  8. 

Apr.,  1893 

$1.60  per  nest  of  8.  , 

$1.30  per  nest  of  8. 

Apr..  1890 

1.90 

July,  1893 

1.40 

Oct.,  1896 

1.30  ••   • 

Julv,  1890  ' 

1.90  •'   V   •• 

Oct.,  1893 

1.40  "   "   " 

Jan.,  1897 

1.27  "   ' 

Oct.,  1890 

1.90 

;  Jan.,  1894 

1.35 

Apr.,  1897 

1.35  "   ' 

Jan.,  1891 

1.90 

!  Apr.,  1894 

1.35  "   ••   " 

July,  1897 

1.35  "   • 

Apr.,  1891  , 

1.90 

July,  1894 

1.30 

Oct.,  1897 

1.30  -   ' 

July,  1891  ' 

1.90 

i  Oct.,  1894 

1.20  • 

Jan.,  1898 

1.35  ••   • 

Oct.,  1891 

1.90  •*   "   " 

1  Jan.,  1895 

1.20 * 

Apr.,  1898 

1.40  "   • 

Jan.,  1892 

1.86 

1  Apr.,  1895 
July,  1895 

1.15  -   •♦   " 

July,  1898 

1.40  "   ' 

Apr.,  1892 

1.80 

1.10 

Oct.,  1898 

1.40  "   ♦ 

July,  1892 

1.75  "   ••   " 

Oct.,  1896 

1.20 

Jan.,  1899 

1.45  "   • 

Oct.,  1892 

1.70  "   '•   " 

Jan.,  18% 

1.40 ' 

Apr.,  1899 

1.65  "   ' 

Jan.,  1893 

1.60 

Apr.,  1896 

1.35  ' 

July,  1899 

1.75  "   ♦ 

Jan., 

1890 

eo.73 

Apr., 

1«90 

.K4 

Julv, 

1890 

.90 

Oct., 

1890 

.92 

Jan., 

1891 

.78  (a.  0.80 

Apr., 

1891 

.90  (aj 

.91 

Julv, 

1891 

.H2C4 

.83 

Oct., 

1891 

.63  " 

Jan., 

1892 

.63® 

.65 

Apr., 

1892 

.72 

July, 

1892 

.68  (& 

.69 

Oct., 

1892 

.68(0. 

.69 

Jan., 

1893 

.68  f'^ 

.70 

per  lb. 


3uscel.l.an:eous. 

P01¥DBR:   Rifle. 


Jan., 

1890 

$5.00  per  25-lb.  keg. 

Apr., 

1890 

6.00  •'   • 

July, 

1890 

6.50  "   ' 

Oct., 

1890 

6.50  " 

Jan., 

1891 

6.60  "   ' 

Apr., 

1891 

5.50  " 

Julv, 

1891 

5.60  ••   • 

Oct., 

1891 

5.60  "   • 

Jan., 

1892 

6.60  "   • 

Apr., 

1891? 

6.60  "   ' 

Julv, 

1892 

6.00  " 

Oct., 

1892 

4.25  ••   ' 

Jan., 

1893 

4.00  ••   * 

Apr.,  1893 

$4.00  per  25-lb.  keg. 

Julv,  1896 

$4.00  per  25-lb. 

kcR. 

July,  1893 

3.60 1 

Oct.,  1896 

4.00  •'   '• 

,  Oct.,  1893 

3.25  "   •'    "   , 

Jan.,  1897 

4.00  " 

'  Jan.,  1894 

3.25  • ' 

Apr.,  1897 

4.00  '• 

1  Apr.,  18W 

3.25  ••   "    "   1 

July,  1897 

4.00  " 

July,  1894 

3.25  •' 

Oct.,  1897 

4.00  •'   •' 

1  Oct.,  1894 

3.26 

Jan.,  1898 

4.00  ••   •' 

1  Jan.,  1895 
'  Apr.,  1895 

3.26 ' 

Apr.,  1898 

4.00  "   " 

3.25  "   •• 

July,  1898 

4.00  "   " 

July,  1895 

3.25  "   •* 

Oct.,  1898 

4.00  ••   " 

Oct.,  1895 

3.25  '•   •• 

Jan.,  1899 

4.00  •' 

Jan.,  1896 

3.25  '•   " 

Apr.,  1899 

4.00  '•   •• 

1  Apr.,  1896 

3.25 

July,  1899 

4.00  ••   " 

RUBBER :   Para,  new  fine. 


'  Apr.,  1893 

$0.77  (31  0.79  per  lb. 

,  July,  1896 

$0.80  (3^  0.85  per  lb. 

July,  1893 

.66  (ay    .68   " 

,  Oct.,  1896 
'  Jan.,  1897 

.81  @ 

M       • 

Oct.,  1893 

.71  (<ii    .72   " 

.79 

Jan.,  1894 

.69  («  .70   '• 

,  Apr,,  1897 

.81  @ 

.82   ' 

1  Apr.,  1894 

.66  (a)  .67   •• 

July,  1897 

.83 

1  July,  1894 

.66tf«>  .674  •• 

Oct.,  1897 

.86 

'  Oct.,  1894 

.68  (a  .71   " 

Jan.,  1898 

.82  @ 

.83   • 

•  Jan.,  1895 

.73  (m    .75   ♦• 

;  Apr.,  1898 

.94 

Apr.,  1895 

.72  @  .73   " 

July,  1898 

.954 

1  July,  1895 

.724  (bi  .74   " 

Oct.,  1898 

.92  (a 

.93   • 

'  Oct.,  1895 

.75  (3^  .77   •• 

Jan.,  1899 

.94  (^ 

.95   ♦ 

Jan.,  1896 

.77 

t  Apr.,  1899 

1.02 

Apr.,  1896 

.74 

'  July,  1899 

.99 

SOAP :  Castile,  mottled,  pure. 


Jan., 

1890 

$0,051  pel 

Apr., 

1890 

.051  '• 

July, 

1890 

.06}  - 

CKt., 

1890 

.06  •' 

Jan., 

1891 

.06   '• 

Apr., 

1891 

.06   ♦* 

July, 

1891 

.06   ♦• 

Oct., 

1891 

.064  " 

Jan., 

1892 

.064  " 

Apr., 

1892 

.061  - 

Julv, 

1892 

.064  " 

Oct.. 

1892 

.064  - 
.061  •* 

Jan., 

1893 

pound. 

Apr.,  1893 

$0,064  per  pound. 

July,  1896 

$0.05  per  pound. 

July,  1893 

.06  •'   *• 

Oct.,  1896 

.05  ••   •* 

Oct.,  1893 

.06  •• 

Jan.,  1897 

:^':   :: 

Jan.,  1894 

.06  *• 

Apr..  1897 

Apr.,  18M 

.06  ••   " 

July,  1897 

.054  •'   •• 

July,  1894 

.06  ••   " 

Oct.,  1897 

.054  ••   " 

Oct.  1894 

.05  *♦   " 

Jan.,  1898 

.054  ••   " 

Jan.,  1895 

.05  •• 

.05  ••   •• 

Apr.,  1898 

.054 ".   " 

Apr.,  1896 

July,  1898 

.054 "   - 

July,  1895 

.05  " 

Oct.,  1898 

.054 "   •• 

Oct.,  1895 

.05  •'   ♦• 

Jan.,  1899 

.054  -   •• 

Jan.,  1896 

.05  ••   •' 

Apr.,  1899 

.064  •'   •• 

••     1 

Apr.,  1896 

.05   ..   .. 

July,  1899 

.054  -   " 
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WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  JANUARY,  1890,  TO  JULY, 

1899— Concluded. 

MISCEIiliANEOUS— Concluded. 

STARCH:  Pure. 


Jan., 
Apr., 
July, 
Oct., 
Jan., 
Apr., 

Jwiy, 

Oct., 
Jan., 
Apr, 
July, 
Oct, 
Jan., 


te. 

1 
Price. 

1 

1890 

I 
10.04950  per  pound,  j 

1K90 

.04960  • 

1890 

.01960  • 

«i    • 

1890 

.05400  • 

••    1 

1891 

.05400  • 

" 

1891 

.05400  • 

" 

1891 

.05400  • 

(<    1 

1891 

.05400  • 

1892 

.05175  • 

1892 
1892 

.05175  • 
.05175  • 

1892 

.05175  ' 

1893 

.06175  ♦ 

Date. 


Apr., 
July, 
Oct.. 
Jan., 
Apr., 
July, 
Oct., 
Jan., 
Apr., 
July, 
Oct., 
Jan., 
Apr., 


1893 


1894 
1894 
1894 
1894 
1896 
1896 
1895 
1896 
1896 


Price. 


$0.06176  pc»  pound. 
.05175 
.06175 
.05175 
.05176 
.05400 
.05176 
.05175 
.05175 
.06175 
.06175 
.06176 
.(M950 


Date. 


Price. 


July,  1896 

Oct.,  1896 

Jan.,  1897 

I  Apr.,  1897 

I  July,  1897 

I  Oct.,  1897 

I  Jan.,  1898 

,  Apr.,  1898 

I  July,  1898 

Oct.,  1898 

Jan.,  1899 

Apr.,  1899 

I  July,  1899 


STARCH :  Stiver  elosm. 


Jan.,  1890 

10.06300  per  pound. 

Apr.,  1893 

Apr.,  1890 

.06300  *•    •• 

July,  1893 

July,  1890 

.06300  *•    ♦• 

Oct.,  1893 

Oct.,  1890 

.06300  •• 

Jan.,  1894 

Jan.,  1891 

.06300  *• 

Apr.,  1894 

Apr.,  1891 

.06300  •♦ 

July,  1894 

July,  1891 

.06300  '•    •' 

Oct,  1894 

Oct,  1891 

.06300  •• 

Jan.,  1895 

Jan.,  1892 

.06075  " 

Apr.,  1895 

Apr.,  1892 

.06075  •• 

July,  1895 

July,  1892 

.06075  •• 

Oct,  1895 

Oct,  1892 

.06075  " 

Jan.,  1896 

Jan.,  1893 

.06075  •*   ♦• 

Apr.,  1896 

J0.06075  per  pound. 
.06075 
.06075 
.06075 
.06075 
.06300 
.06075 
.06075 
.06075 
.06075 
.06075 
.06075 
.05850 


July,  1896 
Oct,  1896 
Jan.,  1897 
Apr.,  1897 
July,  1897 
Oct.,  1897 
Jan.,  1898 
Apr.,  1898 
July,  1898 
Oct,  1898 
Jan.,  1899 
Apr.,  1899 
July,  1899 


80.05850  per  pound. 
.05850 
.a5860 
.05850 

.a'wso 

.05a50 
.05850 

.a^5o 

.05850 
.05850 
.05850 
.06860 
.05850 
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FOE£ia¥  LABOE  LAWS,  (a) 

BY   W.    F.    WILLOUGHBY. 

GERMANY.  (S) 

To  understand  the  existing  system  of  labor  legislation  in  Germany 
it  is  essential  that  its  historical  development  should  be  traced  at  least  in 
outline,  Germany,  like  Austria,  has  refused  to  break  with  the  past, 
and  there  can,  therefore,  be  found  in  her  present  legislation  many  reg- 
ulations the  significance  of  which  can  be  understood  only  by  reference 
to  prior  legislation. 

The  history  of  the  developmeilt  of  German  labor  legislation  must 
be  sought  for  in  that  of  Prassia.  Not  only  did  Prussia,  almost  alone 
among  German  States  prior  to  their  federation  in  the  Empire,  reso- 
lutely attempt  to  free  industry  and  la>x)r  from  the  restrictions  charac- 
teristic of  former  centuries,  and  seek  to  bring  her  industrial  legisla- 
tion in  harmony  with  changed  conditions,  biit  she  afterwards  imposed 
this  legislation,  with  few  modifications,  upon  the  whole  Empire. 

a  In  Bulletin  Nos.  25  and  26  the  labor  laws  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Belgium, 
and  Switzerland  have  been  considered.  In  the  present  Bulletin  those  of  Gennany 
are  shown.  The  labor  legislation  of  Austria  and  other  countries  will  Ix?  given  in 
subsetiuent  Bulletins. 

b  In  the  summary  here  given  of  the  laws  in  Germany  use  has  in  all  vases  been 
made  of  copies  of  the  laws  themselves.  These  can  easily  l)e  consulted  in  the  three 
numln^ra  of  the  Guttentag  'sche  Sammlung  deutscher  Reichsgesetze: 

Reichs-Gewerbeordnung,  nebst  Ausfiihrungsbestimmungen.  Text-Ausgalje  mit 
Anmerkungen  und  Sachregister,  von  T.  Ph.  Berger;  fortgefiihrt  von  Dr.  jur.  L.  Wil- 
helmi,  15th  eilition,  Berlin,  1899. 

Das  Vereins-  und  Versammlungsrecht  in  Deutf?chland.  Text-Ausgabe  mit  Anmer- 
kungen und  Sachregister,  von  Dr.  Ernst  Ball,  Berlin,  1894. 

Reiclisgesetz  betreffend  die  G ewer begerichte,  von  L.  Mugdan,  4th  edition,  Berlin. 

In  the  analysis,  and  especially  in  the  statement  of  prior  existing  U»gislation,  use  has, 
however,  Ixhmi  made  of  other  works,  among  which  the  following  should  be  men- 
tioned: 

I^  l^^gislation  du  travail,  par  Ch.  Morisseaux,  Bruxelles,  1895. 

Conrad's  Handw(">rterbuch  der  Staatswissenschaften,  and  the  two  supplemental 
volumes  published  in  1895  and  1897. 

Royal  Commission  on  Lalx)r,  Great  Britain.     Foreign  Reports:  Germany,  1893. 

Re{x)rt  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factcjries  and  Workshops  for  the  year  1895.  Great 
Britam,  1896  (contains  a  report  by  Miss  A.  M.  Anderson  on  Protection  of  Labor  in 
Industry,  Germany). 

Annuaire  de  la  legislation  du  travail.  1"  ann^e,  1897;  2^  ann^,  1898.  Office  du 
Travail,  Belgique,  1898  and  1899. 

Le  d^veloppement  de  la  Ic^gislation  protectrice  des  ouvriers  en  Allemagne  depuis 
1890,  par  A.  Weber.     A  report  made  to  the  Congr^s  International  de  Legislation 
du  Travail,  H  Bruxelles,  189/. 
814 
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In  tracinp  this  development  it  is  desirable  to  distingxiish  and  follow 
separately  two  distinct  movements,  though  legislation  in  respect  to 
both  is  frequently  found  in  the  same  acts.  The  first  relates  chiefly  to 
the  effort  to  liberate  industrv  from  old  restrictions,  and  to  determine 
the  sphere  and  functions  of  the  old  guilds  so  as  to  bring  them  into  har- 
mony with  modern  conditions.  The  second  i-elates  to  the  gradual 
growth  of  a  body  of  legislation  concerning  factory  work,  necessitated 
by  the  development  of  manufacturing  upon  a  large  scale,  the  regula- 
tion anew  of  the  labor  contract,  the  arbitration  of  labor  disputes, 
the  right  of  workingmen  to  form  organizations,  etc.  It  is  exceedingly 
important  to  bear  in  mind  this  twofold  development,  as  it  has  resulted 
in  liie  formation  of  two  distinct  schemes  of  labor  regulation;  the  one 
relating  solelj'  to  the  handicraft  trades,  and  fixing  the  conditions  that 
workingmen  must  fulfill  in  order  to  be  apprentices,  journej^men,  and 
masters,  and  the  chaiucter  and  powers  of  their  organizations,  the 
guilds,  and  the  other  relating  to  employees  working  in  factories  and 
miUs,  though  under  this  head  are  considered  some  laws,  such  as  that 
concerning  the  right  of  association,  that  are  of  general  application. 

The  starting  point  for  the  first  movement  is  found  in  the  edict  of 
October  9,  1807,  which  abolished  serfdom,  and  made  free  the  right 
to  possess  land.  This  was  followed  in  the  next  year  by  the  cii'cular 
of  December  26, 1808,  which  proclaimed  the  right  of  citizens  freely  to 
engage  in  such  occupations  as  they  desired.  Exclusive  privileges  to 
conduct  certain  ti*ades  and  industrial  monopolies  were  gi*adually  abol- 
ished by  subsequent  orders.  November  2,  1810,  a  law  was  passed 
which  made  the  exercise  of  a  trade  conditional  upon  securinga  **  patent" 
from  the  Government,  but  this  could  not  be  refused  to  anyone  pro- 
ducing a  certificate  of  good  conduct.  For  certain  trades,  the  pursuit 
of  which  was  attended  by  considerable  danger,  or  for  which  a  .special 
knowledge  or  skill  was  required,  a  special  authorization  was  neces- 
sary. Certain  differences  between  cities  and  rural  districts  in  respect 
to  the  prosecution  of  trades  and  other  restrictions  upon  the  freedom 
of  labor,  such  as  fees  and  special  taxes,  were  at  the  same  time  removed. 

This  process  of  freeing  industry  was  continued  by  the  law  of  Sep- 
tember 7,  1811,  in  respect  to  trade  guilds  {Innungm).  This  law  main- 
tained the  old  guilds  as  institutions  necessary  to  unite  persons  engaged 
in  the  same  trade,  but  provided  that  membership  in  them  should  not 
be  compulsory.  Persons  not  members  were  permitted  to  employ 
labor  and  have  apprentices.  It  is  important,  however,  to  note  that 
the  Government  reserved  to  itself  the  right  to  unite  in  guilds  per- 
sons exercising  the  same  trade,  if  it  was  believed  that  the  public  inter- 
ests would  be  served  thereb3\ 

A  law,  dated  May  30,  1820,  removed  the  obligation  of  obtaining  a 
^^patent,''  and  provided  that  a  simple  declaration  to  the  local  author- 
ities would  suffice. 
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This  movement  for  the  freeing  of  industry  was  consummated  in 
1845  by  the  enactment  of  the  very  important  general  labor  code 
{Geicerheordnung)  of  January  17  of  that  year.  The  character  and 
significance  of  this  act  is  described  by  M.  Morisseaux  as  follows: 

This  law  was  the  first  act  the  provisions  of  which  applied  uniformly 
to  all  the  provinces  of  Prussia.  It  was  the  result  of  ten  years'  study 
and  investigation  by  an  official  commission  and  various  public  bodies. 
It  confirmed  and  extended  industrial  liberty  and  removed  in  all  the 
provinces  of  the  Kingdom  a  large  number  of  restrictions  which  were 
still  contrary  to  this  principle.  It  subordinated  the  exercise  of  a 
trade  only  to  the  possession  of  the  necessary  aptitude  for  its  prosecu- 
tion, to  a  fixed  domicile,  and  to  a  declaration  to  the  local  autnorities. 
In  exceptional  cases  only,  where  special  intelligence  was  required  or 
the  industry  was  dangerous  to  the  public,  were  special  authorizations 
required.  The  law  enumerates  these  dangerous  or  unhealthy  trades, 
and  the  special  conditions  regulating  their  prosecution.  Finally  all  the 
old  industrial  privileges,  including  those  consequent  upon  the  owner- 
ship of  land,  the  right  of  granting  monopolies  which  certain  author- 
ities still  retained,  the  right  to  sell  in  the  city  and  environs  (5an«rec?A/) 
to  the  exclusion  of  strangers,  the  prohibition  of  the  right  to  exercise 
several  trades  simultaneously,  the  monopoly  of  exercising  certain  trades 
until  then  reserved  to  the  cities — all  these  privileges,  all  these  rights, 
the  remnants  of  old  legislation,  and  already  in  part  suppressed  by  the 
laws  of  1810  and  1811 — were  completely  swept  away. 

The  law,  however,  made  the  §ffort  to  bolster  up  and  maintain  the 
old  guilds.  The  reason  for  this  action  was  chiefly  the  desire  to  pre- 
serve the  apprenticeship  system.  It  was  thought  that  the  education 
of  apprentices  was  a  matter  that  should  not  be  left  to  the  hazards  of  a 
purely  private  contract.  At  the  same  time  the  Government  was  not 
ready  to  introduce  a  system  for  the  official  examination  and  regulation 
of  apprenticies.  The  law,  therefore,  defined  anew  the  duties  and  rights 
of  guilds  and  assigned  to  them  the  care  of  the  interests  of  their  tmdes, 
the  regulation  of  apprenticeships,  and  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  relief  funds  for  their  members.  Meml>ership  in  the  guilds, 
however,  continued  to  be  upon  the  voluntary  basis. 

The  country  at  this  time  was  apparently  not  prepared  for  so  large  a 
measure  of  freedom.  An  industrial  depression  occurring  about  this 
time  was  attributed  in  part  to  this  legislation.  Changes  were  demanded, 
and  in  consequence  some  modifications  in  the  sense  of  limiting  the  lib- 
erty that  had  been  granted  were  made  by  the  two  ordinances  of  Feb- 
loiary  9,  1849.  The  exercise  of  a  handicraft  trade  was  made  dependent 
upon  affiliation  with  the  guild  for  the  trade  and  certain  other  condi- 
tions.    New  importance  was  thus  given  to  the  guilds. 

Commencing  with  1860,  the  current  again  set  strongly  toward  lib- 
eralism. During  the  years  1860  to  1865  a  large  number  of  the  German 
States  enacted  industrial  laws  having  for  their  purpose  the  freeing  of 
industry.  In  Prussia  laws  of  this  character  were  enacted  June  22, 
1861,  July  1,  1861,  and  September  13,  1865,  though  the  provisions 
of  the  general  law  of  1845  were  not  materially  ^^ha^lffe^i^y  VjOOQIC 
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In  1867  the  Confederation  of  the  North  German  States  was  formed. 
The  Federal  constitution,  adopted  Julj'^  26,  gave  to  the  central  gov- 
ernment the  power  to  enact  general  industrial  regulations.  It  was  by 
no  means  an  easy  task  to  frame  a  law  to  supplant  the  diverse  laws  of 
the  different  States.  Success,  however,  was  finally  achieved,  and  a 
general  industrial  code  {GewerbeordnuTig)  was  enacted  June  21,  1869. 
After  the  founding  of  the  German  Empire  this  law  was  extended  by 
successive  acts  to  those  States  which  were  not  embraced  in  the  Con- 
federation of  the  North.  The  final  step  was  taken  in  1889,  when  its 
extension  to  Alsace-Lorraine  was  practically  completed. 

In  general  character  this  law  was  similar  to  the  industrial  code  of 
1845.  Its  provisions,  however,  were  even  more  liberal,  and  an  indas- 
trial  system  approaching  in  freedom  that  of  Great  Britain  was 
established.  As  in  1845,  however,  almost  immediately  upon  the 
enactment  of  the  code,  a  reaction  set  in,  and  a  movement  for  the  modi- 
fication of  its  provisions  in  the  sense  of  making  the  right  to  be  an 
employer,  a  journeyman,  or  an  apprentice  dependent  upon  certain 
conditions  was  started,  which,  continuing  to  the  present  day,  has 
radically  modified  the  system  of  the  legal  regulation  of  labor  and 
industry  in  the  country. 

The  reason  for  this  dissatisfaction  with  the  legislation  of  1869  is 
found  in  the  rapid  growth  of  the  factory  system  after  the  war  with 
France,  and  the  corresponding  decline  in  importance  and  dignity  of 
the  old  handicraft  trades  and  trade  guilds.  This  change  was  looked 
upon  by  many  as  a  real  misfortune.  Coming  at  this  time,  it  was 
attributed  largely  to  the  code  of  1869,  which  left  the  formation  of, 
and  membership  in,  guilds  entirely  voluntary. 

The  means  for  restoring  the  handicrafts  to  their  old  importance 
was  sought  in  the  restoration  to  power  of  the  tmde  guilds.  During 
the  last  30  years  there  has  consequently  been  a  determined,  and  to  a 
considerable  extent  successful,  agitation  for  the  enactment  of  laws 
giving  increased  powers  to  the  guilds.  The  most  I'adical  demanded 
the  organization  of  the  handicraftsmen  in  each  trade  into  compulsory 
guilds,  with  large  powers  for  the  regulation  of  trade  matters. 

Though  conducted  with  great  energy,  this  agitation  was  not  pro- 
ductive of  important  results  until  1881.  A  law  was  enacted  July  18 
of  that  year  which  introduced  a  number  of  the  changes  demanded. 
While  failing  to  establish  the  principle  of  compulsory  guilds,  this  law 
gave  voluntary  guilds  a  very  privileged  position.  It  made  them 
organizations  of  employers  and  journeymen  carrying  on  a  trade  on 
their  own  account,  with  an  authority  of  their  own,  and  power  to  enact 
certain  regulations,  especially  as  regards  apprenticeship,  which  should 
have  all  the  force  of  law  even  in  respect  to  journeymen  not  affiliated 
with  the  guilds.  Tley  were  to  create  and  maintain  aid  funds  and 
arbitration  tribunals  {Schiedsgerichte)  for  the  adjustment  of  trade  dis- 
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putes  and  organize  technical  schooln  and  other  institutions  for  the 
advancement  of  the  interests  of  their  trades.  An  important  change 
was  the  removal  of  flie  restriction,  contained  in  the  law  of  1869,  that 
each  guild  should  embrace  only  members  of  the  same  trade,  a  restric- 
tion that  had  prevented  the  formation  of  guilds  in  small  places.  The 
guilds  were  made  civil  bodies,  and  given  the  power  to  hold  land,  to 
contract  obligations,  and  sue  and  be  sued  in  their  corporate  capacity. 
Finally,  the  colle<?tion  of  properly  imposed  dues  was  made  enforcible 
by  law. 

This  law  was  far  from  being  as  radical  as  was  demanded,  and  the 
agitation  for  the  extension  of  the  guilds  continued  unabated.  Decem- 
ber 8,  1884,  a  law  was  passed  which  provided  that  a  journeyman  not 
a  member  of  a  guild  could  not  have  an  apprentice.  April  23,  1886, 
another  law  was  enacted,  having  for  its  purpose  the  encouragement  of 
federations  of  guilds  and  outlining  for  them  ceiiain  fields  of  activity. 
The  movement  was  advanced  another  step  by  the  law  of  July  6,  1887, 
which  gave  additional  privileges  to  guilds,  the  most  important  of 
which  was  the  power  conferred  on  administrative  authorities  to  com- 
pel employers  and  journe^Tnen  not  affiliated  with  guilds  of  their  trades 
to  bear  their  share  of  the  guild  expenses  for  journeymen's  shelters, 
trade  schools,  and  arbitration  tribunals. 

Finally,  this  long  series  of  laws  reached  its  consummation  in  the  very 
important  law  of  July  26,  1897,  in  which  are  consolidated  all  the  legal 
provisions  regarding  guilds,  journeymen,  and  apprentices.  In  bring- 
ing together  in  one  act  these  various  provisions  the  Parliament  at  the 
same  time  introduced  a  number  of  important  modifications  in  the  prior 
existing  laws.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  these  changes  have  for  their  pur- 
pose the  increase  in  power  and  importance  of  the  guilds,  and  the  more 
rigid  regulation  of  the  right  to  work  as  journevmen,  to  have  appren- 
tices, etc.  While  a  general  system  of  compulsory  guilds  is  not  created, 
it  is  provided  that  where  a  majority  of  the  persons  interested  are  in 
favor  of  it  a  compulsory  guild,  to  include  all  members  of  a  trade  in  a 
certain  district,  can  be  created  by  the  authorities. 

BIGHT  OF  ASSOCIATIOK. 

In  Germany,  as  in  most  European  countries,  the  formation  by 
workingmen  of  organizations  of  any  kind  was  for  many  years  looked 
upon  as  a  danger  to  the  State  and  was  prohibited  by  law.  The  labor 
code  of  1869,  in  completing  the  freeing  of  industry  from  many  old 
restrictions,  at  the  same  time  removed  the  restriction  on  the  formation 
of  labor  organizations.  Under  this  law  workingmen  have  the  right 
to  form  unions  for  the  purpose  of  jointly  attempting  to  raise  tlieir 
wages  or  improve  their  condition  in  other  respects. 

In  granting  this  privilege  the  law,  however,  introduced  certain  pro- 
visions to  guard  against  its  abuse.     The  law  provides  that  anyone, 
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whether  employer  or  employee,  who  seeks  to  induce  another  person  or 
other  persons,  by  physical  force,  threats,  insults,  or  injuries  to  take 
port  in  any  combination  or  organization,  or  to  induce  another  or  others 
to  withdraw  from  such  combination  or  organization,  may  be  punished 
by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  3  months. 

As  yet  no  general  law  has  been  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  regu- 
lating the  right  of  workingmen  to  form  trade  unions  or  other  trade 
organizations.  With  the  exception  of  cei'tain  isolated  provisions  of 
the  general  industrial  code  relating  to  this  subject,  the  nature  of  which 
has  been  given,  the  right  of  association  is,  therefore,  a  matter  which 
is  regulated  by  the  laws  of  the  individual  States  of  the  Empire. 

As  yet  labor  organizations  have  not  been  given  the  right  of  becom- 
ing legal  persons  through  incorporation  or  otherwise.  They  c*an  not 
hold  property,  sue  or  l>e  sued,  or  perform  other  similar  acts  in  a  cor- 
porate capacity. 

There  are  special  laws  relating  to  the  formation  of  joint  stock,  coop- 
erative, and  other  similar  kinds  of  organizations,  but  their  considera- 
ation  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  paper. 

TRADE  GUILDS. 

The  whole  system  of  the  legal  regulation  of  trade  guilds  and  appren- 
ticeship, as  has  been  said,  is  now  set  forth  in  the  law  of  July  ii<>,  1897. 
The  essential  features  of  this  svscem  are  fullv  shown  in  the  followinsr 
paragraphs. 

Persons  carrying  on  trades  on  their  own  account  can  form  guilds  for 
the  advancement  of  their  common  trade  interests.  The  objects  of  these 
guilds  shall  be:  (1)  The  cultivation  of  esprit  de  corps  and  professional 
pride  among  the  members  of  a  trade;  (2)  the  maintenance  of  amicable 
relations  between  emploj^ers  and  their  employees,  the  securing  of  work 
for  unemployed  journeymen,  and  their  shelter  during  the  period  of 
their  nonemployment;  (3)  the  detailed  regulation  of  the  conditions  of 
apprenticeship  and  the  care  for  the  technical  and  moral  education  of 
apprentices;  (4)  the  adjustment  of  disputes  l)etween  guild  members 
and  their  apprentices,  as  contemplated  by  the  law  of  July  2t>,  1800, 
concerning  industrial  arbitration. 

In  carrj'ing  out  these  purposes  the  following  lines  of  action  arc  spe- 
cifically recommended  by  the  law  to  the  guilds:  (1)  The  creation  of 
institutions  for  the  development  of  the  industrial  and  monil  character 
of  masters,  journeymen,  and  apprentices,  and  notably  the  mainte- 
nance of  technical  schools  and  the  pronmlgation  of  orders  for  their 
administration;  (2)  the  determination  of  the  conditions  under  which 
persons  may  become  masters  or  journeymen  and  the  granting  of  cer- 
tificates to  that  effect;  (3)  the  establishment  of  funds  to  aid  guild  mem- 
bers and  their  families,  journeymen,  apprentices,  and  helpers  in  cases 
of  sickness,  invalidity,  death,  or  other  trouble;  (4)  the  organization 
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of  arbitration  tribunals  to  take  the  place  of  the  ordinary  arbitration 
authorities  for  the  adjustment  of  disputes  between  members  and  their 
employees;  (5)  the  creation  of  a  general  business  organization  for  the 
purpose  of  advancing  the  trades  for  which  the  guilds  are  created. 

In  general  the  jurisdiction  of  a  guild  is  limited  to  that  of  the  admin- 
istrative district  in  which  it  is  located.  Exceptions,  however,  6an  be 
authorized  by  the  central  authorities. 

Each  guild  must  have  its  individual  constitution,  setting  forth  the 
rules  for  its  government,  the  rights  of  members,  and  its  own  obliga- 
tions. This  constitution  must  contain  provisions  concerning:  (1)  The 
name,  location,  and  district  of  the  guild,  and  the  branch  of  industry 
for  which  it  was  created;  (2)  the  objects  of  the  guild  and  the  perma- 
nent institutions,  especially  those  for  the  benefit  of  apprentices,  that 
it  intends  to  create;  (3)  the  conditions  of  admission,  resignation,  and 
expulsion  of  membei-s;  (4)  the  rights  and  duties  of  members,  and 
especially  the  basis  upon  which  dues  will  be  assessed;  (5)  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  board  of  managers  and  the  determination  of  its  powers,  the 
composition  and  powers  of  the  guild  assembly,  the  manner  of  voting, 
the  verification  of  accounts,  and  generally  the  provision  of  a  scheme 
of  government  for  the  guild;  (6)  the  establishment  and  attributes  of  a 
journeyman's  commission;  (7)  the  enforcement  of  regulations  concern- 
ing the  employment  of  journeymen,  apprentices,  and  helpers,  and  the 
attendance  upon  schools  by  apprentices;  (8)  the  creation  and  fixing  of 
the  mode  of  procedure  of  arbitration  tribunals  between  members  and 
their  employees;  (9)  the  levying  and  enforcement  of  fines;  (10)  the 
manner  in  which  the  constitution  can  be  amended  or  the  guild  dissolved. 

The  constitution  must  not  contain  any  provisions  which  do  not 
relate  to  the  duties  of  the  guilds  as  determined  by  the  present  law,  or 
which  contravene  any  legal  provisions.  It  must  be  approved  by  th^ 
superior  administrative  authorities  of  the  district  in  which  the  guild 
is  located.  This  approval  can  only  be  refused  when  the  constitution 
does  not  conform  to  legal  requirements,  or  when  there  is  already  in 
existence  in  the  district  a  guild  for  the  same  industry  or  industries. 

When  any  of  the  institutions  enumemted  above,  such  as  aid  funds, 
arbitration  tribunals,  etc.,  are  organized  by  a  guild,  special  regulations 
for  their  administration  must  be  prepared,  which  must  also  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  authorities  for  approval.  These  oflicers  can  exercise 
their  discretion  in  granting  or  refusing  their  approval,  but  must  give 
their  reasons  when  adverse  action  is  taken.  An  appeal  from  this 
decision  can  be  taken  to  the  central  government. 

Separate  accounts  must  be  kept  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of 
each  institution,  and  the  funds  of  each  must  be  kept  separate  from  the 
general  funds  of  the  guild. 

Guilds  are  corporate  bodies,  and  can  acquire  property,  make  con- 
tracts, and  sue  and  be  sued  in  their  corporate  capacity.  Their  creditors 
have  recourse  only  against  the  corporate  funds  of  the  ff^U^^^oQie 
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Membership  in  guilds  is  limited  to  the  following  classes  of  persons: 
Those  who  exercise  on  their  own  account  in  the  district  the  trade  for 
which  the  guild  is  created;  those  who  hold  the  position  of  foreman  or 
a  similar  office  in  a  large  establishment;  those  who  fulfill  the  condi- 
tions of  the  above  two  classes,  but  have  ceased  to  work  without  taking 
up  any  other  trade,  and  handicraftsmen  (Ilandwerler)  working  for 
wages  in  agricultural  and  industrial  pursuits.  Other  persons,  how- 
ever, may  be  admitted  as  honorary  members. 

The  admission  of  members  can  only  be  made  subject  to  such  exami- 
nations as  are  prescribed  by  the  constitution,  and  this  examination 
can  only  relate  to  the  test  of  the  capacity  of  the  applicants  to  carry 
on  their  trades.  Membership  can  not  be  refused  to  anyone  fulfilling 
the  legal  and  statutory  requirements,  nor  can  anyone  be  admitted 
without  fulfilling  these  conditions. 

Members  can  resign  at  the  end  of  any  official  year,  provided  a  prior 
notice  is  not  required  by  the  constitution.  This  notice  can  not  be  for 
a  longer  period  than  6  months.  Members  upon  resigning  lose  all 
right  to  a  share  in  the  property  of  the  guild,  and,  unless  it  is  otherwise 
specifically  provided  in  their  constitutions,  in  the  funds  of  the  subsid- 
iary institutions.  Upon  the  death  of  a  member  his  interest  devolves 
upon  his  widow  or  heirs,  and  the  latter  can  be  permitted  by  the  con- 
stitution to  vote  in  his  stead  in  the  guild  assembly. 

No  member  can  be  required  by  his  guild  to  do  anything  or  to  pay 
any  dues  not  having  reference  to  the  objects  of  the  guild,  nor  can 
the  funds  of  the  guild  be  diverted  to  other  purposes.  Dues  properly 
levied  for  the  support  of  the  guild  or  its  subsidiary  institutions,  and 
fines,  can  be  compulsorily  collected  in  the  same  way  as  communal 
taxes.  Disputes  concerning  dues  are  decided  in  the  final  instance  by 
the  superior  administrative  authorities. 

Guild  funds  must  be  invested  in  the  manner  provided  by  the  civil 
code  in  the  case  of  orphan  funds,  and  an  accurate  account  must  be 
kept  of  all  receipts  and  expenditures.  The  approval  of  the  super- 
vising authorities  is  required  for  all  important  financial  transactions, 
such  as  the  purchase,  encumbrance,  or  sale  of  real  estate,  or  the  alien- 
ation of  property  having  an  historical,  scientific,  or  artistic  value. 

The  guilds  are  given  the  power  to  create  sick  funds,  through  which 
the  obligations  imposed  by  the  sick-insurance  law  may  be  fulfilled. 
The  administration  of  these  funds  may  be  intrusted  exclusively  to  the 
journeymen  and  helpers,  but  if  the  guild  members  consent  to  pay  half 
the  dues  required,  the  president  and  half  the  committee  of  administra- 
tion can  be  named  by  the  guild. 

Arbitbation  Tribunals. — ^The  arbitration  tribunals  organized  by 
the  guilds  must  be  composed  of  a  president,  designated  by  the  super- 
vising authorities,  and  not  necessarily  a  member  of  the  guild,  and  at 
least  two  members,  chosen  half  from  among  the  guild  members  and 
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half  from  among  the  journeymen  and  other  employees  of  the  guild 
members.  The  representatives  of  the  guild  members  are  elected  by 
the  guild  and  those  representing. the  workingmen  by  the  workingmen 
themselves.  Their  expenses  and  an  Indemnity  for  loss  of  time  are 
paid  to  members  for  each  meeting  they  attend.  The  amount  of  this 
indemnity  and  the  pa^Tnent  to  the  president  are  fixed  by  the  special 
regulations  for  the  arbitration  tribunal. 

Whenever  a  request  is  made  for  the  intervention  of  this  body  it 
must  convene  within  at  least  8  days  thereafter  and  must  give  its  deci- 
sion as  soon  as  possible.  If  the  decision  is  that  something  must  be 
done,  the  defendant  shall,  if  the  plaintiff  demands  it,  be  ordered  to 
pay  a  fixed  sum  in  case  he  fails  to  obey  the  order  within  the  time  fixed 
by  the  tribunal.  This  penalty  can  be  collected  by  a  civil  action. 
Decisions  must  be  in  writing.  They  acquire  an  executory  force,  unless 
an  appeal  is  taken  to  the  ordinary  arbitration  authorities  within  one 
month.  In  certain  cases,  as  where  an  irreparable  damage  may  result 
and  the  matter  in  dispute  does  not  exceed  100  marks  ($23.80)  in  value, 
the  decision  can  be  declared  immediately  executory.  This  can  be 
avoided,  however,  by  the  person  obligated  giving  a  suitable  guarantee. 

The  decision  can  be  enforced  by  the  police  authorities,  or  in  con- 
formity with  the  procedure  for  enforcing  civil  judgments. 

Government. — The  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  guild  is 
intrusted  to  a  guild  assembly,  a  board  of  managers,  and  commissions 
for  the  management  of  the  subsidiary  institutions  that  may  be  created 
within  the  guild.  The  assembly  is  either  composed  of  all  the  guild 
members  or  of  a  certain  number  of  representatives,  as  may  be  pro- 
vided l>y  the  constitution  of  each  guild.  The  board  of  managers  is 
elected  by  secret  ballot  by  the  assembly  or  by  acclamation,  if  there  is 
no  objection.     A  record  must  be  kept  of  all  elections. 

The  law  sets  forth  in  considerable  detail  the  respective  spheres  of 
action  of  the  assembly  and  the  board  of  managei-s.  Without  entering 
into  these  particulars,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  all  the  more  important 
acts,  such  as  the  voting  of  the  budget,  the  acquisition  of  property, 
etc.,  must  be  approved  by  the  assembly,  while  those  of  less  importance 
may  be  settled  by  the  board  of  managers. 

The  guilds  have  the  right  to  supervise  by  delegates  the  execution  of 
the  laws  concerning  industrial  work  in  their  trades,  and  to  examine 
the  places  of  work  and  rooms  destined  for  apprentices.  If  this  power 
Ls  availed  of,  the  delegates  must  report  their  action  to  the  inspectors 
of  fa<*tories  whenever  requested  to  do  so  by  those  officers. 

The  journeymen  employed  by  the  guild  members  are  permitted  to 
participate  in  the  management  of  the  guild  affairs  within  certain 
limits  as  prescribed  by  law  and  by  the  constitutions  of  the  guilds. 
This  they  do  through  a  journeymen's  commission  {GestfJ^^iaus- 
schu^)^  whose  mission  is  to  participate  in  the  regulation  of  the  con- 
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ditione  of  apprenticeship,  the  examination  for  journeymen's  certifi- 
cates, and  the  establishment  and  administration  of  all  institutions  in 
which  the  journeymen  participate,  or  for  the  support  of  which  they 
are  required  to  pay  dues.  The  manner  in  which  this  participation  is 
exercised  must  be  regulated  in  detail  by  the  constitution  of  each  guild 
upon  the  following  basis:  At  least  one  member  of  the  journeymen's 
commission  must  take  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Ixmrd  of  man- 
agers; all  members  of  the  commission  must  take  part  in  the  work  of 
the  guild  assembly;  and,  in  all  bodies  for  the  administration  of  institu- 
tions for  the  support  of  which  the  journeymen  contribute,  the  com- 
mission must  elect  members  equal  in  number  to  those  elected  by  the 
guild,  not  including  the  president 

Administeative  Control. — All  guilds  are  subject  to  the  oversight 
of  the  superior  administrative  authorities  of  the  districts  in  which  they 
are  located.  This  ovei'sight  consists  especially  in  the  duty  of  the 
authorities  to  see  that  all  legal  and  statutory  requirements  are  fulfilled 
by  the  guilds.  Compliance  with  these  obligations  can  be  compelled 
by  the  imposition  of  fines.  The  authorities  adjust  disputes  relative  to 
the  admission  or  exclusion  of  members  and  elections.  They  have  the 
right  to  have  a  representative  present  at  examinations  They  convoke 
and  direct  guild  assemblies  when  the  board  of  directors  of  a  guild 
refuses  or  neglects  to  summon  them.  The  presence  of  a  representa- 
tive of  the  authorities  is  necessary'  at  all  deliberations  at  which  the 
subjects  of  the  modification  of  the  constitution  of  the  guild,  or  of  the 
regulations  of  any  of  its  institutions,  or  the  dissolution  of  the  guild 
are  under  consideration.  The  authorities  can  dissolve  a  guild  when- 
ever it  refuses  to  comply  with  the  legal  requirements,  does  not  prop- 
erly perform  its  duties,  or  becomes  so  reduced  in  membership  as  no 
longer  to  be  able  effectively  to  accomplish  its  mission.  The  method 
to  be  pursued  in  bringing  al>out  the  dissolution  of  a  guild  is  caref  ull}^ 
stated  in  the  law,  but  is  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  here  rei>ro- 
duced. 

Compulsory  Guilds. — As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  the  Grer- 
man  Parliament,  while  desiring  to  foster  the  growth  of  trade  guilds, 
was  unwilling  to  take  the  radical  step  of  making  the  creation  of  such 
institutions  compulsory  upon  employers  and  journeymen.  Instead  it 
adopted  the  compromise  measure  by  which  compulsorj^  guilds  shall  be 
created  only  under  certain  circumstances  and  when  the  persons  inter- 
ested seem  to  be  in  favor  of  their  establishment. 

The  law  thus  provides  that  when  the  majority  of  the  interested  par- 
ties in  a  certain  district  consent  to  the  introduction  of  the  principle  of 
compulsory  guilds,  the  superior  administrative  authorities  can  create 
such  an  institution.  When  this  is  done  membership  is  compulsory 
upon  all  persons  carrying  on  the  trade  to  which  the  guild  relates 
on  their  own  account,  whether  they  were  in  favor  of  a  compulsory 
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guild  or  not.  Exception  is  made  in  favor  of  those  persons  who  are  at 
the  head  of  large  indastrial  establishments  (factories)  and  those  who 
do  not  employ  journeymen  or  apprentices.  These  persons,  however, 
can  become  members  if  they  desire  to  do  so.  The  constitution  of  each 
guild  will  determine,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  higher  administra- 
tive authorities,  the  extent  to  which  handicraftsmen  {Ilcmdwa'ker)  who 
are  employed  in  agricultural  and  industrial  pursuits  for  wages  and  as 
a  regular  thing  employ  journeymen  or  apprentices,  and  persons  con- 
ducting a  household  industry,  shall  be  members  of  the  guilds. 

The  boundaries  of  a  guild  district  must  be  so  fixed  that  no  member 
will  be  so  far  removed  from  the  guild  headquarters  that  he  can  not 
participate  in  the  corporate  life  of  the  guild  or  benefit  by  its  institu- 
tions. A  compulsory  guild,  moreover,  can  only  be  created  where 
there  are  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  qualified  to  become  members 
to  insure  that  the  guild  will  have  sufficient  strength  to  support  the 
burden  of  its  necessary  expenditures. 

The  action  of  the  authorities  upon  a  request  for  the  establishment 
of  a  compulsory  guild,  whether  it  is  favorable  or  unfavorable,  can  be 
appealed  from  to  the  central  government.  An  appeal  also  lies  to  the 
same  body  when  the  authorities  have  refused  to  approve  the  constitu- 
tion of  a  compulsory  guild. 

The  central  government,  upon  the  request  of  the  parties  interested, 
advances  the  money  necessary  to  meet  the  first  expenses  of  adminis- 
tration. 

When  a  compulsory  guild  is  created,  all  voluntary  guilds  in  the  dis- 
trict in  the  trades  to  which  the  new  guild  relates  must  be  dissolved. 
When  this  is  done  the  property  of  the  voluntary  guilds,  except  in  cer- 
tain special  cases,  goes  to  the  compulsory  guild  that  replaces  them. 
In  those  cases  where  sick  funds  have  been  created  by  virtue  of  the  sick 
insurance  law  they  are  transferred  with  all  their  rights  and  obligations 
to  the  new  corporation.  The  superior  administrative  authorities, 
however,  can  abolish  these  funds  if  the  guilds  do  not  correspond  in 
respect  to  their  boundaries  or  trades  comprehended.  All  questions 
regarding  the  equitable  adjustment  of  rights  or  duties  growing  out  of 
this  transaction  are  settled  by  the  superior  administrative  authorities, 
subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  central  government. 

Members  of  compulsory  guilds  can  not  be  compelled  against  their 
wish  to  contribute  to  aid  funds  which  are  not  comprehended  by  the 
law  for  the  compulsory  insurance  of  workingmen  against  sickness. 
The  guild  also  is  prohibited  from  carrying  on  any  common  industrial 
undertaking,  but  it  can  promote  the  creation  of  institutions  which 
have  for  their  purpose  the  advancement  of  the  trade  and  economic 
interests  of  its  members,  such  as  loan  funds  and  organizations  for  the 
purchase  in  common  of  materials  or  for  the  sale  of  products.  It  can 
also  aid  such  works  by  subsidies,  but  can  not  impose  special  dues  for 
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Guilds  can  not  restrict  in  any  way  the  freedom  of  their  members  in 
fixing  the  .wages  of  their  employees,  or  the  prices  for  their  goods,  or 
the  acceptance  of  clients.     All  contracts  to  the  contrary  are  void. 

At  least  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  board  of  managers  and  of 
the  various  guild  commissions  must  be  persons  having  the  right  to 
employ  apprentices,  and  must  regularly  employ  apprentices  or  journey- 
men. The  members  of  the  commission  on  apprentices  must  employ 
both  these  classes. 

In  order  to  meet  the  expenditures  required  by  the  operations  of  the 
guilds  and  journeymen's  commissions,  dues  must  be  provided  for  by  the 
constitution  upon  such  a  basis  that  the  contribution  of  each  industrial 
enterprise  will  be  in  proportion  to  its  financial  capacity.  Where  an 
industrial  tax  is  levied  by  the  central  government,  these  dues  can  be 
collected  as  an  addition  to  this  tax.  The  constitution  of  a  compulsory 
guild  can  provide  that  members  who  do  not  regularly  employ  appren- 
tices or  journeymen  may  be  wholly  or  partially  exempted  from  the 
obligation  to  pay  dues.  It  can  also  provide  that  those  persons  who 
voluntarily  affiliate  themselves  with  the  guild  shall  only  pay  certain 
fixed  dues.  The  levying  of  entrance  fees  is  prohibited,  and  the 
imposition  of  dues  for  the  maintenance  of  institutions  within  the  guild 
must  receive  the  sanction  of  the  supervising  authorities. 

Compulsory  guilds  must  prepare  annual  statements  of  their  expend- 
itures and  must  present  annual  reports  to  the  supervising  authorities. 

A  compulsory  guild  will  be  dissolved  at  the  request  of  its  assembly 
when  one-fourth  of  the  members  obligatorily  affiliated  with  the  guild 
have  requested  the  board  of  managers  to  take  action,  a  notice  of  at 
least  4  weeks  of  the  assembly  meeting  at  which  the  subject  of  dissolu- 
tion was  discussed  has  been  given,  and  three-fourths  of  the  members 
at  this  assembly  have  voted  for  dissolution.  When  dissolution  takes 
place,  any  surplus  funds  that  the  guild  may  possess  are  distributed  by 
the  supervising  authorities  to  the  aid  funds  belonging  to  the  guild,  or 
to  the  free  guild,  if  such  a  one  is  created  to  take  the  place  of  the  com- 
pulsory guild  dissolved,  or  to  the  chamber  of  trades.  This  action  must 
be  approved  by  the  superior  administrative  authorities,  from  whose 
action  an  appeal  can  be  taken  to  the  central  government. 

Guild  Unions. — Several  or  all  of  the  guilds  subject  to  the  same 
supervising  authorities  may  form  a  union  for  the  care  of  their  common 
interests.^  When  created,  certain  of  the  rights  and  duties  belonging 
to  the  individual  guilds  can  be  transferred  to  it.  The  constitution  of 
the  guild  union  must  be  approved  by  the  superior  administrative 
authorities,  from  whose  decision  an  appeal  can  be  taken  to  the  central 
government.  The  union  can  be  given  the  power  to  acquire  property, 
to  contract  obligations,  and  sue  and  be  sued  in  its  own  name.  In  gen- 
eral, these  unions  are  subject  to  the  same  supervision  and  control  by 
the  Government  authorities  as  the  individual  guilds. 
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GuiLJ>  Federations* — ^Guilds  not  subject  to  the  same  supervising 
authorities  can  form  federations.  These  federations  ha\:e  as  their 
mission  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  the  trades  represented,  the 
assistance  of  the  guilds,  guild  unions,  and  chambers  of  trades  in  car- 
rying on  their  work,  and  the  assistance  of  the  Government  authorities, 
by  recommending  action  when  the  occasion  seems  to  require  it  They 
are  authorized  to  take  charge  of  securing  employment  for  working- 
men  out  of  work  and  to  establish  trade  schools. 

The  constitutions  of  federations  must  be  approved  by  the  superior 
administrative  authorities  when  the  jurisdiction  of  the  guilds  included 
does  not  extend  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  those  authorities;  by  the 
central  government  when  it  relates  to  guilds  in  a  number  of  districts, 
and  by  the  chancellor  of  the  Empire  when  it  relates  to  guilds  in  two  or 
more  federated  States.  Approval  can  be  refused  only  when  the  con- 
stitution does  not  conform  to  legal  requirements,  or  contemplates 
action  by  the  guild  not  authorized  by  law,  or  if  the  niunber  of  the 
guilds  composing  the  federation  is  not  sufficient  to  properlv  carry  out 
the  object  of  the  federation. 

The  law  regulates  in  great  detail  the  manner  in  which  these  federa- 
tions shall  be  governed  and  the  extent  to  which  their  acts  are  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Government.  These  pro^nsions,  however,  are 
so  similar  in  principle  to  those  governing  the  guilds  and  guild  unions 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  reproduce  them.  Like  these  Ixwiies,  the  fed- 
erations can  hold  property,  create  aid  funds,  and  act  in  a  corporate 
capacity.  They  can  be  dissolved  in  much  the  same  way  as  guilds  or 
guild  unions. 

Chambers  of  Trades. — The  central  government  can  create  cham- 
bers of  trades  to  look  after  the  handicraft  trades  of  the  districts  for 
which  they  are  created.  These  chaml>ers  have  for  their  mission:  The 
detailed  regulation  of  the  conditions  of  apprenticeship;  the  supervision 
of  the  exoeution  of  these  apprenticeship  provisions;  the  assistance  of 
the  central  and  communal  authorities  in  their  efforts  to  advance  the 
interests  of  the  handicraft  trades,  by  furnishing  information  and 
making  reports  concerning  trade  matters;  the  giving  of  advice  on 
action  proposed  in  relation  to  these  trades,  and  the  preparation  of 
annual  reports  giving  information  collected  by  them  concerning  trade 
conditions;  the  creation  of  commissions  to  conduct  examinations  for 
the  granting  of  journe.^Tnen's  certific*ates,  and  the  creation  of  commis- 
sions to  adjust  disputes  arising  out  of  the  action  of  these  examining 
commissions. 

These  chambers  can  also  create  institutions  to  promote  the  indus- 
trial and  moral  welfare  of  employees  and  apprentices,  and  especially 
can  establish  or  subsidize  trade  schools.  The  regulations  regarding 
apprenticeship  must  be  submitted  to  the  central  government  for 
approval  and  must  afterwards  be  published.     These  regulations  will 
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supersede  any  provisions  of  the  constitution  of  tlie  guilds  or  guild 
unions  that  may  be  in  conflict  with  them.  These  bodies  are  required 
to  execute  the  orders  made  by  the  chambers  when  acting  within  their 
powers. 

The  constitutions  of  the  chambers  are  formulated  by  the  central 
government,  and  must  set  forth  in  detail  the  name,  powers,  purposes, 
and  scheme  of  government  of  the  chambers.  The  number  of  mem- 
bers of  each  chamber  will  be  determined  by  its  constitution.  The 
members  are  chosen  by  the  guilds  from  among  their  members,  and  by 
the  ti-ade  unions  ( Gewerievereine)  and  similar  organizations,  one-half 
of  whose  members,  at  least,  are  journeymen  working  within  the  dis- 
trict. To  be  eligible  for  election,  candidates  must  fulfill  various 
requirements,  the  most  important  of  which  are  that  they  shall  be  30 
years  of  age,  have  carried  on  a  trade  on  their  own  account  for  at  least 
3  yeai-s  in  the  district,  and  have  the  right  to  employ  apprentices. 
The  chambers  can  provide  by  theii*  constitutions  that  not  more  than 
one-fifth  of  the  members  shall  be  experts  selected  by  the  other  mem- 
bers, and  that,  furthermore,  other  experts  with  a  consultative  voice 
only  can  be  sununoned  to  the  meetings. 

All  the  more  important  affairs  of  the  organizations  are  managed  by 
the  full  chambers.  Matters  of  detail  are  left  to  a  board  of  managers 
elected  from  among  the  members.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  supervising 
authorities  to  appoint  an  official  commissioner,  who  must  l-)e  sum- 
moned to  every  meeting  of  the  chamber,  of  the  board  of  managers,  or 
of  the  different  commissions.  This  commissioner  has  the  right  to  be 
heard  whenever  he  desires  to  speak,  to  examine  all  the  papers  of  the 
chamber,  to  bring  forward  propositions  for  consideration,  to  demand 
the  convening  of  the  chamber,  and  to  suspend  its  decisions  or  those  of 
any  of  its  organs  whenever  he  deems  that  their  legal  powers  have  })een 
exceeded. 

A  journeymen's  commission  must  be  established  in  connection  with 
each  chamber.  The  duties  of  this  body  are  to  give  advice  and  assistance 
in  the  preparation  of  reports  concerning  the  situation  of  journovnien 
and  apprentices,  and  to  assist  in  the  preparation  of  regulations  for  the 
government  of  apprentices,  and  in  the  adjustment  of  appeals  against 
the  decisions  of  the  examining  boards.  The  members  of  these  com- 
missions are  chosen  by  the  journeymen's  commissions  of  the  guilds 
under  the  direction  of  the  supervising  authorities.  Their  number  and 
apportionment  among  the  different  journeymen's  commissions  are 
determined  by  the  constitution  of  each  chamber. 

The  expense  of  organizing  and  administering  the  chambers,  as  far 
as  it  is  not  met  in  some  other  way,  must  be  def  ra\^ed  b}^  the  communes, 
which  will  apportion  it  among  the  different  trades  as  determined  b}'  the 
superior  administrative  authorities.  The  chambers  have  the  right  to 
impose  fines,  not  exceeding  20  marks  ($4.76)  in  value,  as  penalties  for 
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The  chambers  are  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  superior  admin- 
istrative authorities  of  the  districts  in  which  they  are  located.  If  a 
chamber  is  repeatedly  guilty  of  opposing  the  supervising  authorities, 
or  neglects  to  fulfill  its  obligations,  or  breaks  the  law  for  its  regulation, 
either  by  acts  of  commission  or  omission,  or  pursues  objects  foreign  to 
those  authorized  by  law,  it  can  be  dissolved  by  the  authorities  and  the 
election  of  a  new  chamber  proceeded  with.  An  appeal  against  this 
action  can  be  made  to  the  central  government. 

The  administrative  authorities  and  the  chambers  and  their  various 
commissions  are  required  to  render  each  other  all  possible  assistance 
in  carrying  out  the  objects  of  the  present  law. 

THE  LABOR  CONTRACT. 

The  general  principle  of  the  German  law  regarding  the  labor  con- 
tract is  that  the  fixing  of  the  relations  between  employers  and 
employees,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  restricted  by  the  imperial  law,  is  a 
matter  for  voluntary  agreement.  The  restrictions  here  referred  to 
are  those  in  relation  to  the  employment  of  women  and  children,  Sun- 
day and  night  work  and  the  like,  and  those  concerning  the  requirement 
of  notice  when  it  is  desired  to  sever  the  contract,  the  damages  that 
can  be  claimed  when  the  contract  is  broken,  etc.,  which  will  now  be 
given. 

The  labor  contract  between  employees  and  their  employers  may, 
unless  othei'wise  agreed  upon,  be  dissolved  at  any  time  by  either  party 
by  giving  14  days'  notice.  If  a  longer  or  shorter  notice  is  agreed 
upon,  it  must  be  the  same  for  both  parties.  Agreements  contrary  to 
this  provision  are  void.  To  this  rule  the  following  exceptions  are 
permitted:  Before  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  work  agreed  upon, 
an  employee  may  be  dismissed  without  notice  (1)  if  at  the  time  of 
making  the  contract  he  deceived  his  employer  by  presenting  a  false 
labor  pass  book  or  certificate,  or  if  at  the  time  he  was  under  a  con- 
tract to  work  for  another  person;  (2)  if  he  is  guilty  of  theft,  embez- 
zlement, fraud,  or  other  bad  conduct;  (3)  if  he  leaves  his  work  or 
otherwise  persistently  refuses  to  fulfill  the  obligations  imposed  upon 
him  by  his  contract;  (4)  if  in  spite  of  warnings,  he  is  reckless  in  the 
handling  of  fire  or  light;  (5)  if  he  is  guilty  of  acts  of  violence  or 
gross  insult  toward  his  employer,  his  representatives,  or  members  of 
their  families;  (6)  if  he  intentionally  and  unlawfully  commits  an 
injury  to  the  detriment  of  his  employer  or  a  fellow- worker;  (7)  if  he 
incites  or  seeks  to  incite  members  of  the  employer's  family  or  other 
employees  to  commit  illegal  or  immoral  acts,  or  has  illegal  or  immoral 
relations  with  members  of  the  family  of  his  employer,  or  the  latter's 
agents;  and  (8)  if  he  is  unable  to  continue  his  work,  or  is  afflicted 
with  a  repulsive  disease.  In  the  first  seven  cases  action  must  be  taken 
by  the  employer  within  a  week  from  the  time  the  employer  becomes 
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aware  of  the  facts  justifying  this  action.  In  the  last  case  the  extent 
to  which  the  employee  is  entitled  to  an  indemnity  depends  upon  the 
l>articular  circumstances  of  the  case. 

The  employee,  on  his  part,  can  leave  without  giving  notice  (1)  when 
he  is  unable  to  perform  his  duties;  (2)  when  the  employer  or  his  rep- 
resentative is  guilty  of  violence  or  other  serious  misconduct  toward 
him  or  his  family;  (3)  when  the  employer  or  his  agent,  or  any  member 
of  their  families,  attempts  to  incite  workingmen  or  members  of  their 
families  to  commit  illegal  or  immoral  acts,  or  has  illegal  or  immoral 
relations  with  any  member  of  the  workingman's  family;  (4)  when  his 
wages  are  not  paid  as  agreed  upon  or  sufficient  work  is  not  furnished 
him  when  he  is  working  by  the  piece  system;  and  (5)  when  his  con- 
tinuance at  work  exposes  his  life  or  health  to  danger  which  was  not 
apparent  when  the  contract  was  made.  In  the  second  case  action  must 
be  taken  within  a  week  from  the  time  he  became  aware  of  the  circum- 
stances justifying  his  taking  action.  Finally,  the  law  of  1891  added 
the  provision  that  the  contract  could  be  severed  without  notice  by 
either  party  for  other  important  reasons  {aus  xoicldUjen  Grundtii)^ 
which  expression  was  subsequently  defined  to  relate  to  such  occur- 
rences as  deaths,  serious  illness  in  the  family,  or  marriage  of  female 
employees,  if  the  contract  was  for  4  or  more  weeks'  work,  or  a  notice 
of  more  than  2  weeks  was  stipulated. 

When  the  labor  contract  is  illegally  broken  the  injured  party  is 
entitled  to  damages,  which  can  be  collected  through  the  regular  law 
courts.  In  addition  to  this  mode  of  procedure  the  law  of  1891  makes 
provision  for  a  S3^stem  by  which  certain  classes  of  workers  can  obtain 
an  indemnity  without  going  to  the  trouble  of  proving  actual  damages, 
it  being  sufficient  if  it  is  shown  that  the  contract  was  broken  without 
just  cause.  In  this  case  the  amount  of  the  indemnity  is  limited  to  the 
ordinary  daily  wages  of  the  district  for  the  number  of  days  still  to 
run  before  the  termination  of  the  contract  as  agreed  upon,  but  in  no 
case  for  more  than  6  days.  By  the  payment  of  this  claim  all  other 
claims  arising  out  of  the  breach  of  the  contract  are  nullified.  This 
provision  by  which  indemnification  can  be  secured  without  proving 
actual  damages  does  not  apply  to  apprentices,  assistants  in  mercantile 
or  apothecary  establishments,  emplqyees  in  mines,  nor  in  the  case  of 
home  workers  or  factories  where  at  least  20  workingmen  or  women 
are  employed.  It  docs  apply,  however,  to  officials,  superintendents, 
and  technical  experts. 

An  employer  who  persuades  a  workingman  to  break  an  existing 
labor  contract  before  its  expiration  is  equally  liable  for  damages  as 
above  provided.  In  like  manner  an  employer  is  liable  if  he  employs 
or  retains  in  his  employ  a  workingman  whom  he  knows  to  be  still 
under  contract  with  another  employer.  An  employee  must  obey  the 
orders  of  his  employer  in  reference  to  the  work  given  to  him  to  per- 
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form,  but  he  can  not  be  required  to  perform  household  duties  unless 
he  has  specially  agreed  to  dp  so. 

The  foregoing  provisions  regarding  the  labor  contract  apply  only  to 
worklngmen,  properly  speaking.  The  law  regarding  the  contract  for 
labor  between  employers  and  overseers,  managers,  technical  experts, 
etc.,  is  somewhat  different.  As  the  principle  of  this  regulation  is  the 
same  it  is  unnecessary  to  reproduce  it  in  detail. 

APPKENTICESHIP. 

The  law  of  1897  contains  detailed  provisions  for  the  regulation  of 
apprenticeship  in  the  Empire.  These  provisions  are  in  the  main  but 
reenactments  of  prior  existing  regulations,  the  chief  changes  being 
in  relation  to  the  powers  given  to  the  various  guild  organizations  to 
draft  the  details  of  the  regulations  for  the  different  trades  and  their 
enforcement  when  promulgated.  The  following  is  a  condensed  trans- 
lation of  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  1897  concerning  this  subject: 

Only  persons  enjoying  all  their  civil  rights  shall  have  the  privilege 
of  having  and  directing  apprentices.  This  right  can  be  tempomrily 
or  permanently  withdrawn  from  persons  who  have  repeatedly  failed 
in  a  material  respect  to  fulfill  their  obligations  toward  apprentices,  or 
who  have  been  guiltv  of  acts  contrary  to  morality  and  of  a  nature  to 
make  them  unfit  to  have  charge  of  apprentices.  This  right  can  also 
be  withdrawn  from  persons  afflicted  with  physical  or  mental  diseases 
incapacitating  them  for  the  proper  performance  of  that  duty.  The 
power  of  thus  withdrawing  the  right  to  have  or  direct  apprentices  is 
intrusted  to  the  lower  administrative  authorities,  from  whose  action 
an  appeal  can  be  taken  to  the  higher  authorities. 

The  apprenticeship  contract  must  be  in  writing,  and  be  concluded 
within  4  weeks  from  the  commencement  of  the  service.  The  con- 
tract must  show  the  industry  to  which  the  apprenticeship  relates,  the 
length  of  serWce  agreed  upon,  an  indication  oi  the  reciprocal  duties  of 
the  parties,  and  the  cases  in  which  the  contract  can  be  terminated  by 
one  of  the  parties  without  the  previous  consent  of  the  other.  It  must 
be  signed  by  the  employer  or  his  representative,  the  apprentice,  and 
the  latter's  father  or  guardian.  These  provisions  do  not  apply  to 
apprentices  employed  in  apprenticeship  shops  recognized  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  duties  imposed  upon  the  employer  are  to  instruct  the  appren- 
tice in  all  matters  relating  to  his  trade;  to  require  him  to  attend  an 
industrial  or  finishing  school;  to  see  that  he  applies  himself  zealously 
and  conducts  himselr  properly;  to  guard  him  against  bad  habits,  and 
to  protect  him  from  oaa  treatment  on  the  part  of  members  of  his 
household  or  companions.  The  employer  must  personally  direct  the 
work  of  the  apprentice,  or  place  him  under  the  direction  of  a  com- 
petent person  cnarged  with  his  special  instruction.  He  can  not  require 
of  him  work  beyond  his  strength  or  which  may  be  injurious  to  his 
health,  and  must  not  deprive  him  of  the  time  necessary  for  his  school 
instruction  or  for  divine  worship.  Apprentices  not  living  at  the  houses 
of  their  employers  must  not  be  required  to  perform  household  duties. 

The  apprentice  must  show  himself  faithful  and  obedient  to  his  mas- 
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ter,  or  those  put  in  charge  of  his  instruction,  and  must  submit  to  the 
paternal  discipline  of  the  former. 

Provision  is  made  for  a  probationary  period,  which  usually  embraces 
the  first  4  weeks  of  the  apprenticeship  term,  but  which  may  be  ex- 
tended so  as  to  embrace  not  more  than  3  months.  The  purpose  of  this 
provision  is  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  the  parties  to  determine 
whether  the  contract  is  satisfactory,  and  especially  whether  the  appren- 
tice has  such  an  aptitude  for  the  trade  as  to  justify  his  continuance  in 
it.  During  this  period  the  contract  can  be  terminated  at  will  by  either 
party.  After  the  expiration  of  this  period,  however,  the  apprentice 
can  not  be  dismissed  unless  he  refuses  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
the  contract,  neglects  his  school  work,  or  is  guilty  of  some  overt  act, 
such  as  theft. 

The  apprentice,  on  his  part,  can  terminate  the  contract  if  his 
employer  neglects  to  carry  out  his  obligations  toward  him,  exposes 
his  health  to  danger,  abuses  his  right  to  correct  him,  neglects  his 
education,  or  becomes  incapable  of  fulfilling  the  conditions  imposed 
upon  him  by  the  terms  of  the  contract. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  apprenticeship  term,  the  employer 
must  furnish  the  apprentice  with  a  certificate  snowing  the  industry  in 
which  the  apprentice  has  been  employed,  his  length  of  service,  degree 
of  skill  acquired^  etc.  When  there  are  guilds  or  similar  organizations 
for  the  trade,  this  certificate  can  be  replaced  by  a  diploma  given  by 
these  bodies. 

If  the  father  or  guardian,  or  the  apprentice  himself  if  he  is  of  age, 
makes  a  written  declaration  that  the  apprentice  desires  to  enter 
anothei*  trade,  the  contract  can  be  terminated  after  4  weeks'  notice. 
In  this  case  the  transaction  must  be  entered  in  the  apprentice's  pass 
book,  or  certificate,  and  the  apprentice  can  not  be  employed  in  the 
same  trade  until  after  the  expiration  of  9  months,  unless  he  obtains 
the  consent  of  his  former  employer. 

If  an  apprentice  breaks  his  contract  without  due  cause,  his  return 
can  be  compelled  through  the  intervention  of  the  police  authorities. 
A  demand  for  such  assistance  must  be  made  within  1  week  from  the 
time  of  the  departure  of  the  apprentice.  When  the  contract  has 
been  thus  broken  by  the  apprentice  without  justification,  the  employer 
is  also  entitled  to  damages.  When  definite  provisions  for  damages 
have  not  been  made  in  the  contract,  they  will  be  calculated  at  a  rate 
not  exceeding  one-half  the  wages  paid  in  the  district  to  journeymen  or 
helpers  in  that  trade  for  each  of  the  days  remaining  until  the  end  of 
the  term  agreed  upon,  but  not  to  exceed  6  months.  The  obligation 
of  paying  this  indemnitv  rests  upon  the  apprentice's  father,  or  the 
employer  who  induced  the  apprentice  to  break  the  contract  or  took 
him  as  an  apprentice  knowing  that  he  was  already  bound. 

If  the  number  of  apprentices  of  any  employer  is  out  of  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  the  latter's  business  and  the  instruction  of  the 
apprentices  is  thereby  jeopardized,  the  lower  administrative  authorities 
can  compel  the  dismissal  of  some  of  the  apprentices  and  forbid  the 
taking  of  new  ones,  so  as  to  bring  their  numl:)er  within  a  certain  figure. 

The  Bundesrat  can  determine  for  special  categories  of  industries 
the  maximum  number  of  apprentices  that  can  be  employed.  Until 
fixed  in  this  way  the  central  government  can  take  similar  action,  and 
when  this  government  fails  to  act  the  chambers  of  trades  can  limit  the 
number  of  apprentices. 
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In  the  handicraft  trades,  only  those  persons  have  the  right  to  direct 
apprentices  who  are  24  years  of  age  and  have  eompletedthe  term  of 
apprenticeship  prescribed  by  the  chamber  of  trades  in  the  tmde  in 
which  it  is  desired  to  instruct  apprentices,  or  have  exercised  that  tmde 
without  interruption  for  5  years  either  on  their  own  account,  or  as 
foremen,  or  in  a  similar  capacity.  The  superior  administrative  author- 
ities can,  however,  accord  this  right  to  persons  not  fulfilling  these  con- 
ditions. Before  doing  so  the}^  must  take  the  advice  of  the  guild  to 
which  the  applicant  belongs. 

Apprenticeship  can  be  served  in  a  large  industrial  establishment  or 
be  replaced  by  work  in  an  apprenticeship  shop  or  other  establishment 
for  industrial  education. 

If  an  employer  is  a  member  of  a  guild,  he  is  required  to  communi- 
cate to  it  copies  of  all  apprenticeship  contracts  made  with  him  within 
15  days  after  their  conclusion.  The  guilds  can  require  the  contracts  to 
be  made  before  them. 

In  the  absence  of  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Bundesrat  or 
central  State  authorities,  the  chambers  of  trades  and  guilds  can  make 
provisions  limiting  the  number  of  apprentices  that  can  be  allowed. 

In  general,  the  term  of  apprenticesnip  is  3  years,  though  it  mav  be 
extended  by  the  addition  of  not  more  than  another  year.  The  cham- 
bers of  trades,  with  the  approval  of  the  superior  administrative  author- 
ities, and  after  having  consulted  with  the  guilds  and  associations  rep- 
resented, may  fix  the  duration  of  apprenticeship  in  each  trade. 

Upon  completing  his  term  of  service,  the  apprentice  must  be  admit- 
ted to  the  examination  for  a  journevman  s  certificate.  This  examination 
is  taken  before  commissions,  of  wliich  there  is  one  for  each  compulsory 
guild.  Other  guilds  can  only  have  an  examining  commission  when 
permission  has  been  obtained  from  the  chambers  of  trades.  When 
provision  has  not  been  made  for  the  examination  of  candidates  for 
each  trade,  either  by  guild  commissions,  apprenticeship  shops,  trade 
schools,  or  State  boards  of  examiners,  tne  necessary  commissions  will 
be  created  b^'  the  chambers  of  trades. 

The  examining  boards  must  consist  of  a  president,  appointed  by  the 
chambers  of  trades,  and  at  least  2  members,  half  of  whom  are  elected 
by  the  guilds  and  half  by  the  journeymen's  commission.  The  exam- 
ination must  show  that  the  apprentice  is  able  to  perform  the  duties  of 
his  trade  with  suflicient  skill,  that  he  knows  the  character  and  value 
of  the  materials  he  must  make  use  of,  and  that  he  knows  how  to  take 
care  of  them.  The  knowledge  of  bookkeeping  and  accounts  may  also 
be  required.  The  result  or  the  examination  is  entered  upon  the 
apprentice's  certificate. 

The  title  of  master  can  only  be  borne  by  journeymen  who,  in  their 
trade,  have  acquired  the  right  to  have  apprentices,  and  who  have  passed 
the  master's  examination.  In  general,  this  examination  can  only  be 
taken  by  those  who  have  exercised  their  trade  for  at  least  3  years  as 
journeymen.  The  examination  is  given  by  a  commission  composed  of 
a  president  and  4  other  members  created  by  the  superior  administra- 
tive authorities,  and  must  show  that  the  candidate  is  able  to  value  and 
execute  the  ordinary  work  of  his  trade,  and  that  he  possesses  other 
knowledge,  especially  that  he  is  able  to  keep  books  and  accurate 
accounts,  fitting  him  to  carry  on  the  trade  on  his  own  account. 
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HISTORY    OF    FACTORY    LEGISLATION. 

From  the  consideration  of  laws  concerning  the  organization  of 
industry,  attention  is  now  turned  to  those  regarding  the  regulation  of 
the  relations  between  emplo^^ers  and  employees,  the  fixing  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  labor  can  be  performed,  etc.,  or  what  is  known  in 
German}'  as  protective  labor  legislation  {Arhelterschutzgesetzg^ng), 

The  development  of  this  branch  of  labor  legislation  was  begun  much 
later  than  that  in  relation  to  trade  guilds,  apprenticeship,  etc.  The 
first  important  step  in  this  direction  was  made  by  Prussia,  through  the 
act  {Megulatlv)  of  March  9, 1839,  which  prohibited  the  regular  employ- 
ment of  children  under  9  years  of  age  in  mines,  factories,  stamping 
mills,  blast  furnaces,  etc.;  limited  the  maximum  working  day  for 
young  persons  under  16  years  of  age  to  10  hours,  and  prohibited  their 
employment  at  night  or  on  Sundays  and  holidays.  There  were  also  a 
number  of  provisions  making  it  obligatory  upon  employers  to  take 
certain  precautions  for  the  maintenance  of  the  health  and  morality  of 
the  employees.  It  thus  contained  many  of  the  features  of  the  modern 
factory  act. 

In  1845  a  very  decided  advance  was  made  in  the  enactment  of  a 
general  labor  law,  bearing  date  of  January  17  of  that  year,  which 
made  further  provisions  for  the  benefit  of  employees.  February  9, 
1849,  other  important  changes  were  introduced  by  an  order  in  council. 
This  order  declared  that  no  person  should  be  compelled  to  work  on 
Sunday's  or  holidays,  provided  for  the  establishment  of  industrial 
councils,  and  ordered  that  the  hours  of  labor  for  journeymen,  helpers, 
apprentices,  and  factory  employees  should  be  fixed  by  these  councils. 
It  also  prohibited  the  truck  system  and  required  wages  to  be  paid  in 
cash. 

A  further  advance  was  made  by  the  law  of  May  16,  1853.  The 
minimum  age  at  which  children  could  be  employed  in  factories  was 
raised  to  12  years,  and  the  hours  of  labor  of  children  under  14  years 
of  age  were  limited  to  6  per  day.  Other  provisions  of  the  law  regu- 
lated the  granting  of  periods  of  rest,  the  times  of  beginning  and  end- 
ing work,  school  attendance,  etc.  Finally,  power  was  given  to  the 
authorities  to  appoint  factory  inspectors  to  enforce  the  law,  if  they 
deemed  it  advisable  to  do  so. 

In  the  following  15  years  but  little  or  no  change  was  made  in  the 
labor  legislation  of  Prussia.  After  the  founding  of  the  North  German 
Confederation,  however,  a  general  labor  code,  embodying,  with  some 
changes,  the  then  existing  Prussian  legislation,  was  enacted  June  21, 
1869.  Upon  the  creation  of  the  German  Empire  this  law  was  gradu- 
ally extended  to  the  other  States  of  the  Empire,  and  remains  today, 
though  with  important  amendments,  the  fundamental  law  regulating 
labor  in  Germany. 
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The  first  of  these  amendments  introducing  other  than  minor  modifi- 
cations was  the  law  of  July  17,  1878.  This  law  made  a  number  of 
radical  changes,  the  most  important  of  which  were  those  in  relation  to 
the  employment  of  women  and  the  protection  of  the  health  and  lives 
pf  factory  employees.  For  the  first  time  the  labor  of  women  was  sub- 
jected to  special  conditions,  through  the  provision  that  women  could 
not  be  employed  for  the  3  weeks  after  their  confinement,  and  through 
the  large  powers  given  to  the  Bundesrat  to  regulate  or  prohibit  their 
employment  in  industries  detrimental  to  their  health,  or  at  night  in 
certain  trades. 

In  1884  a  special  law  was  passed  to  regulate  match  factories,  and  in 
the  same  year  the  duties  of  employers  with  regard  to  the  pro\ision  of 
safety  appliances  and  the  prevention  of  accidents  were  further  defined 
by  the  accident  insurance  law  of  that  year. 

In  1890  was  held  the  famous  International  Congress  in  Relation  to 
Labor  Legislation,  summoned  at  Berlin  by  the  Emperor  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  the  whole  question  of  protective  labor  legislation. 
The  work  of  this  congress  led  to  the  enactment  of  the  law  of  June  1, 
1891.  This  law,  which  embodies  most  of  the  changes  recommended 
by  the  German  representatives  at  this  congress,  subjects  the  employ- 
ment of  women  and  children  to  a  far  more  rigid  regulation  than  ever 
before  attempted;  lays  down  in  a  definite  manner  the  conditions  under 
which  Sunday  labor  is  permissible;  contains  provisions  concerning 
the  framing  of  factory  regulations,  the  making  and  breaking  of  the 
labor  contract,  and  the  payment  of  wages,  and  generally  revises  the 
whole  labor  code  in  the  direction  of  subjecting  lalx)r  to  a  more  rigid 
legislative  control. 

The  only  other  important  labor  act,  apart  from  those  relating  to 
compulsory  insurance,  is  that  of  July  29,  1890,  concerning  the  creation 
of  tribunals  for  the  arbitration  of  labor  disputes,  which  will  be  con- 
sidered in  the  section  relating  to  that  subject. 

Before  entering  upon  a  statement  of  the  provisions  of  the  industrial 
code  regarding  particular  subjects  regulated,  some  explanation  should 
be  given  of  the  general  scope  of  that  part  of  it  now  to  be  considered 
which  constitutes  factory  legislation  proper.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
this  can  only  be  done  in  a  general  way.  The  labor  code,  as  a  whole, 
relates  to  almost  all  kinds  of  industrial  work  with  the  exception  of 
transportation,  agriculture,  the  fisheries,  and  mining;  and  different 
parts  of  the  code  relate  to  different  categories  of  work.  The  regula- 
tions concerning  such  subjects  as  the  employment  of  women  and 
children,  the  making  of  shop  regulations,  etc.,  are  restricted  to  the 
definite  class  of  factories  {Fabriken)^  but  this  class  of  work  has  never 
been  definitely  and  authoritatively  defined.  Whether  a  particular 
establishment  will  be  deemed  to  be  a  factory  must  be  determined  in 
each  case  according  tx)  the  particular  circumstances,  such  as  the  num- 
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ber  of  persons  employed,  the  importance  of  the  work  carried  on,  the 
use  of  machinery,  etc.  In  case  of  dispute  the  matter  is  decided  by 
the  courts. 

The  term  factory,  moreover,  is  used  with  a  different  signification  in 
different  parts  of  the  code  treating  of  factory  regulations.  Thus  the 
provisions  concerning  the  framing  and  posting  of  shop  rules  apply 
only  to  factories  employing  at  least  twenty  persons.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  provisions  regarding  the  employment  of  women  and  chil- 
dren are  made  to  apply  to  ''employers  and  employees  in  all  work 
places  (  Werkstdtten)  in  which  mechanical  power  (steam,  wind,  water, 
gas,  electricity,  etc.)  is  employed  otherwise  than  temporarily"  sub- 
ject to  the  power  of  the  Bundesrat  to  make  exceptions  in  certain  cases. 
It  is  also  expressly  provided  that  an  imperial  decree  can  extend  these 
provisions  to  classes  of  work  which  are  not  carried  on  in  places  which 
can  be  called  factories,  as  well  as  to  building  operations,  with  the 
exception  that  they  can  not  be  made  to  relate  to  a  person  employing 
only  members  of  his  or  her  own  family.  In  point  of  fact,  this  power 
has  been  exercised  but  once,  when  the  industry  of  clothing  and  under- 
wear making  was  subjected  to  these  provisions  of  the  code. 

An  exceedingly  broad  application  has  been  ordered  of  those  sections 
relating  to  the  protection  of  the  lives  and  health  of  employees.  They 
are  made  to  relate  to  practically  all  kinds  of  industrial  work,  whether 
carried  on  in  factories  or  not,  and  thus  embrace  places  in  which  the 
handicraft  trades  are  prosecuted.  Thfey  do  not  refer,  however,  to  such 
industries  as  mining,  and  transportation,  for  which  special  regulations 
are  provided  by  other  laws. 

PREVENTION  OF   ACCIDENTS  .AND  PROTECTION   OF   HEALTH  OF 

EMPLOYEES. 

Each  factory  law  enacted  has  required  the  taking  of  more  stringent 
precautions  for  the  prevention  of  accidents  and  the  protection  of  the 
health  of  employees  than  its  predecessors.  Prior  to  1891  these  require- 
ments were  for  the  most  part  expressed  in  general  terms,  that  all  need- 
ful precautions  should  be  taken.  The  law  of  1891  reproduces  these 
provisions,  but  also  mentions  more  specifically  the  measures  that  must 
be  observed. 

Employers  must  so  install  and  maintain  their  machinery  and  appli- 
ances that  the  lives  and  health  of  employees  are  protected  as  far  as 
possible.  They  must  in  particular  see  that  there  are  provided  suffi- 
cient light  and  air;  that  injurious  dust  and  gases  are  removed;  that 
dangerous  machinery  is  properly  guarded;  that  precautions  are  taken 
against  fire,  and  that  regulations  to  this  effect  are  prepared  and 
enforced. 

Employers  must  also  see  that  all  needful  precautions  are  taken,  when 
both  men  and  women  are  employed,  to  protect  the  morality  and  good 
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conduct  of  employees.  They  must,  as  far  as  possible,  separate  the  two 
sexes;  provide  separate  lavatories  and  dressing  rooms  for  the  two 
sexes  when  the  nature  of  the  work  requires  the  employees  to  change 
their  clothes  after  finishing  their  work,  and  provide  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  water  closets,  so  arranged  that  they  can  in  no  way  lead  to 
improper  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  employees. 

Where  persons  under  18  years  of  age  are  employed,  special  precau- 
tions must  be  taken  for  their  protection.  In  the  case  of  industries 
presenting  unusual  danger  to  life  or  health,  or  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
make  them  nuisances  to  their  neighbors,  special  permission  for  their 
operation  must  be  obtained  from  the  authorities,  and  these  officers  can 
make  such  regulations  regarding  their  location  and  methods  of  work 
as  they  deem  proper. 

To  insure  compliance  with  these  provisions,  the  police  authorities 
have  the  power  to  order  such  changes  in  the  methods  of  work  in  indi- 
vidual establishments  as  they  deem  proper.  An  appeal  from  these 
orders  can  be  made,  first,  to  the  superior  administrative  authorities, 
and  then  to  the  central  government.  The  police  authorities  can  also 
require  employers  to  provide,  without  expense  to  the  employees,  suita- 
ble places,  properly  heated  during  cold  weather,  and  apart  from  the 
workrooms,  where  the  latter  can  eat  their  meals. 

Unless  the  orders  issued  refer  to  some  imminent  danger  to  life  or 
health,  time  must  be  allowed  to  employers  in  which  to  comply  with 
the  orders.  In  the  case  of  establishments  existing  at  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  this  law,  orders  for  considerable  alterations  can  not  be 
issued,  unless  they  are  necessary  for  the  removal  of  a  serious  menace 
to  life,  health,  or  momlity,  except  in  the  case  of  rebuilding  or  the 
making  of  extensive  additions  to  the  establishment. 

Finally,  and  most  important  of  all,  the  Bundesrat  is  given  the  power 
to  draw  up  detailed  regulations,  setting  forth  the  manner  in  which  par- 
ticular industries  must  be  carried  on.  In  the  case  of  those  industries 
where  the  Bundesrat  does  not  make  use  of  this  power,  the  central 
authorities  of  each  State  (Landes-Centralhehorde)  can  take  action,  and 
in  case  of  nonaction  by  them  the  police  authorities  can  prepare  such 
regulations.  Before  doing  so,  however,  they  must  give  the  trade  asso- 
ciations {Berufsgeno88en^ch<jfteii)  interested  an  opportunity  to  express 
their  opinion  regarding  the  proposed  action. 

As  will  be  subsequently  noted  in  the  section  relating  to  the  regula- 
tion of  the  hours  of  labor  of  adult  males,  the  Bundesrat  has  also  the 
power  of  prescribing  the  duration  and  time  of  beginning  and  ending 
work  in  establishments  where  the  working  of  long  hours  is  believed 
to  be  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  employees. 

The  orders  issued  by  the  Bundesmt  in  pursuance  of  the  foregoing 
powers  must  be  published  in  the  official  journal  {Reichagesetzblatt)  and 
be  laid  before  the  Reichstag  at  its  next  session.     At  the  present  time 
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orders  have  been  issued  by  the  Bundesrat  in  respect  to  the  follow- 
ing industries:  Match  factories,  July  8, 1893;  lead-paint  and  sugar-of- 
lead  works,  July  8,  1893;  cigar  factories,  July  8,  1893;  alkali  chrome 
works,  February  2,  1897;  printing  offices  and  type  foundries,  July  31, 
1897;  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  electrical  accumulators 
bj^  means  of  lead  or  lead  compounds.  May  11,  1898.  Various  orders 
have  also  been  issued  by  the  authorities  of  the  different  States  of  the 
Empire.     The  orders  in  detail  follow: 

Match  Factories. — The  manufacture  of  matches  by  the  use  of 
white  phosphorus  (order  of  July  8,  1893)  is  subject  to  the  following 
conditions: 

1.  A  separate  room  must  be  provided  for  each  of  the  following  oper- 
ations: (1)  The  preparation  of  the  ignition  materials,  (2)  the  dipping  of 
the  matches,  (3)  the  drj^ing  of  the  dipped  matches,  and  (-1)  the  filling 
of  the  boxes  and  the  lirst  operations  6f  packing.  These  rooms  may 
communicate  directly  with  each  other,  but  must  not  so  communicate 
with  other  worki'ooms  or  sleeping  or  business  rooms.  A  direct  com- 
munication, however,  is  pernutted  between  the  dipping  and  the  filling 
or  setting  room  {Elnlegei^aum)  and  between  the  boxing  and  first  pack- 
ing room  and  the  wareroom  for  finished  products.  Only  that  work 
can  be  carried  on  in  the  four  rooms  first  inaicated  which  is  absolutely 
necessar}',  except,  however,  that  the  application  of  the  sulphur  or 
paraffin  can  be  done  in  the  dipping  room. 

2.  The  rooms  provided  for  the  first  three  operations  indicated  must 
be  at  least  5  meters  [16.4  feet]  high,  the  dipping  and  the  boxing  rooms 
must  have  fireproof  roofs,  and  the  drying  room  be  entirely  fireproof. 
The  walls  of  tne  rooms  for  the  preparation  of  the  materials,  drying, 
and  boxing  must  be  whitewashed  at  least  once  every  6  months,  after 
the  previous  coat  has  been  removed. 

3.  The  rooms  in  which  the  materials  are  mixed  must  be  so  arranged 
that  a  complete  change  of  air  is  secured,  so  that  any  phosphorus  fumes 
generated  are  conducted  outside.  The  materials  must  be  prepared  in 
air-tight  closed  vessels,  whose  opening  through  which  they  are  filled 
serves  also  as  a  safety  ventilator.  The  vessels  contaiijing  the  materials 
must  always  be  kept  well  covered. 

4.  In  the  dipping  of  the  matches,  appliances  of  such  a  character 
must  be  used  that  the  phosphorus  fumes  can  not  escape  into  the  room. 
In  case  warmed  dipping  material  is  used,  only  those  appliances  can 
be  employed  which  have  been  approved  by  the  higher  administrative 
authorities  for  this  use. 

5.  The  rooms  used  for  drying  the  dipped  matches  must  be  thor- 
oughly ventilated.  If  the  drying  rooms  are  artificially  heated,  the  tem- 
perature must  not  be  allowed  to  exceed  35^  Celsius  [95^  Fahrenheit]. 
A  thermometer  must  be  placed  in  each  drying  room  on  which  is  plainly 
indicated  the  highest  temperature  that  is  permitted.  The  rooms  must 
only  be  filled  or  emptied,  when  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  bo 
entered,  after  a  complete  change  of  air  is  brought  about  by  opening 
the  doors  and  windows  for  at  least  half  an  hour  or  by  special  ventilat- 
ing appliances. 

6.  Tne  rooms  in  which  the  matches  are  placed  in  boxes  {Ahfilll- 
rm?ne)  and  those  in  which  the  first  packing  is  done,  where  this  is  done 
in  special  rooms,  must  be  so  arranged  that  there  are  at  least  10  cubic 
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meters  [353  cubic  feet]  of  air  space  for  each  person  employed  in  them. 
Rooms  which  are  roofed  over  must  have  windows  which  can  be  opened, 
and  must  be  provided  with  suflScient  means  for  an  effective  ventilation. 

7.  The  rooms  for  preparing  the  material  and  for  dipping  and  box- 
ing the  matches  must  be  cleaned  every  day  after  the  cessation  of  work. 
AU  refuse  collected  as  the  result  of  this  cleaning  must  be  immediately 
burned. 

8.  The  employer  must  sec  that  all  the  employed  working  in  the 
rooms  for  mixing  the  materials  and  for  dipping,  drying,  and  boxing 
the  matches,  are  provided  with  special  work  clothes,  that  the  work- 
ingmen  remove  these  clothes  on  quitting  work  in  a  special  room  apart 
from  the  workrooms,  and  that  cases  are  provided  in  this  room  in  which 
the  work  clothes  and  the  ordinary  clothes  can  be  hung  up. 

9.  The  employer  must  not  permit  the  workingmen  to  bring  or  eat 
food  inside  tne  workrooms.  He  must  see  that  the  meals  are  taken  in 
rooms  specially  prepared  for  that  purpose,  which  must  be  completely 
separated  from  the  workrooms  and  the  dressing  room.  Pro\ision 
must  also  be  made  outside  the  workrooms  for  the  neating  of  food. 

10.  There  must  be  provided  outside  the  workrooms,  but  in  conve- 
nient proximity  to  them,  a  sufficient  number  of  washing  utensils,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  employees,  and  vessels  for  the  rinsing 
out  of  the  mouth. 

11.  The  emplover  must  see  that  his  employees  thoroughly  wash  their 
hands,  rinse  out  their  mouths  with  water,  and  remove  their  work  clothes 
before  taking  their  meals  or  leaving  the  establishment. 

12.  The  employer  must  permit  only  those  .persons  to  be  employed 
in  the  rooms  mentioned  in  (1)  who  are  provided  with  certificates  from 
a  duly  authorized  physician  that  they  are  not  suffering  from  phospho- 
rus necrosis  and  that  their  physical  condition  is  not  such  as  to'  make 
them  susceptible  to  this  disease.  These  certificates  must  be  collected, 
preserved,  and  shown  to  the  inspectors  whenever  they  so  request. 

13.  The  employer  must  intrust  the  supervision  of  the  health  of  his 
employees  to  a  duly  authorized  physician,  whose  name  must  be  given 
to  the  inspector,  and  who  must  examine  each  employee  at  least  eveiy 
3  months,  and  inform  the  employer  of  every  case  where  evidence  of 
phosphorus  necrosis  is  discovered.  The  employer,  in  turn,  as  soon 
as  he  receives  such  notice  or  learns  of  a  case  of  phosphorus  necrosis 
in  any  other  way,  must  inform  the  factory  inspector  m  writing.  He 
also  must  not  employ  a  workingman  suffering  from  such  a  disease  in 
any  of  the  rooms  mentioned  in  (1). 

14.  The  employer  must  keep  a  register  showing  the  employment  and 
discharge  of  workingmen,  their  full  names,  ages,  residences,  and  the 
dates  of  their  employment  and  discharge.  The  examining  physician 
must  enter  in  this  book  the  date  and  result  of  the  physical  examinations 
made  by  him.  The  register  must  be  shown  to  the  inspectors  whenever 
they  so  request. 

15.  There  must  be  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  each  workroom 
a  notice  giving  a  copy  of  section  2  of  the  law  of  May  13,  1884,  and 
of  the  preceding  sections  of  the  present  order,  and  also  instructions 
for  the  persons  employed  in  the  room.  A  copy  of  these  instructions 
must  be  given  to  each  person  employed  in  the  rooms  mentioned  in  (1). 

16.  New  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  matches  by  the  use 
of  w^hite  phosphorus  may  only  begin  operation  after  notice  has  been 
given  to  tne  inspectors.     These  officials  must,  as  soon  as  possible  after 
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the  receipt  of  this  notice,  assure  themselves  by  a  personal  examination 
that  the  conditions  of  the  order  are  observed. 

17.  The  local  police  authorities  may  close  any  establishment  in  which 
the  present  order  is  not  observed  until  such  order  is  complied  with. 

Lead  Paint  and  Sugar  of  Lead  Works..— Establishments  for  the 
manufacture  of  lead  paints  or  sugar  of  lead  (order  of  July  8,  1893) 
shall  be  operated  subject  to  the  following  conditions: 

1.  All  the  workrooms  in  establishments  in  which  lead  paints  or 
sugar  of  lead  are  manufactured  must  be  roomy,  have  high  ceilings, 
be  well  ventilated,  and  be  kept  damp  and  clean.  Suitable  appliances 
must  be  provided  to  prevent  the  entmnce  into  them  of  lead  powder  or 
lead- laden  gases  and  vapors. 

2.  Apparatus  which  aevelop  dust  must  be  covered  over  at  all  points 
with  thick  layers  of  felt  or  woolen  cloth^  or  other  material  equallv 
effective,  so  that  the  escape  of  the  powder  mto  the  room  is  prevented. 
These  kinds  of  apparatus  must  also  be  provided  with  devices  preventing 
a  disturbance  {Spannung)  of  the  air  within  them.  They  must  not  be 
opened  until  the  powder  which  has  been  generated  has  completely 
settled  and  cooled. 

3.  In  dry  grinding,  packing,  and  shipping,  and  in  emptying  the 
black  litharge  and  lead  oxide  furnaces,  ana  the  putting  in  sacks  of  the 
lead  oxide,  and  in  other  operations  where  lead  powder  can  find  its 
way  into  the  room,  such  escape  of  lead  powder  must  be  prevented  by 
means  of  draft  and  other  appliances  for  carrying  off  the  powder. 

4.  Rooms  which  can  not  be  completely  protected  against  the  entrance 
of  lead  powder  or  gases  or  vapors  containing  lead  by  means  of  the 
precautions  above  prescribed  must  l)e  cut  off  from  other  rooms  in 
such  a  way  that  the  powder,  gas,  or  vapor  can  not  penetrate  into  the 
latter. 

5.  The  inner  surface  of  the  oxidation  and  dr}  ing  chambers  must 
be  as  smooth  and  tight  as  possible.  The  oxidation  chamber  must  be 
kept  damp  while  it  is  being  charged  or  emptied.  After  the  oxidation 
process  is  complete,  the  contents  of  the  oxidation  chamber  must  be 
thoroughly  wet  before  the  chamber  is  entered  for  the  purpose  of 
emptying  it,  and  must  be  kept  moist  while  this  work  is  taking  place. 
In  t^e  same  way  the  raw  wnite  lead  materials  must  be  kept  moist 
while  being  transported  to  the  washing  or  deposit  room  {ScJilomn- 
raum)  and  during  its  storage  there. 

6.  In  the  transportation  and  the  manipulation  of  the  wet  lead  paint 
materials,  and  especially  in  the  depositing  of  material  by  washing  and 
wet  grinding,  hand  labor  must,  wherever  practicable,  be  replaced  by 
mechanical  apparatus,  so  that  the  soiling  of  the  clothes  and  hands  of 
the  persons  who  are  employed  in  the  work  is  reduced  to  the  lowest 
possible  degree.  The  extraction  by  pressure  of  the  white  lead  deposit 
must  only  be  undertaken  after  the  lead  salts  which  are  in  solution 
have  been  precipitated. 

7.  The  employment  or  presence  of  children  under  10  years  of  age  is 
prohibited  in  places  used  for  the  manufacture  of  lead  paints  or  sugar 
of  lead.  Women  may  onl}^  be  employed  in  such  places  in  those  rooms 
and  occupations  whicn  do  not  brin^  them  in  contact  with  the  lead  prod- 
ucts.   This  section  is  in  force  until  May  1,  1903. 

8.  The  employer  must  permit  only  those  persons  to  be  employed  in 
rooms  in  which  lead  paints  or  sugar  of  lead  are  made  or  packed  who 
are  in  possession  of   certificates  from  a  duly  authorized  physician 
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stating  that  th^y  are  neither  weakly  nor  suffering  from  a  lung,  kidney, 
or  .stomach  trouble  or  alcoholism.  These  certifieates  must  be  eollectea, 
preserved,  and  shown  to  the  inspectors  whenever  the\^  so  request. 

9.  Workingmen  who,  in  the  course  of  their  work,  come  m  contact 
with  lead  materials  or  i^roducts  must  not  be  employed  more  than  12 
hours  in  an\'  24  hours. 

10.  The  employer  must  provide  all  employees  who  come  in  contact 
with  lead  materials  or  products  with  work  clothes  completely  covering 
them  and  caps  covering  the  head. 

11.  In  work  generating  lead  powder  which  can  not  be  immedi- 
ately and  completel}^  removed,  the  emplo\^er  must  permit  only  those 
persons  to  be  employed  who  have  the  nose  and  mouth  protected  by 
respirators  or  damp  sponges. 

12.  The  employer  must  permit  only  those  persons  to  be  emplo3'ed 
in  work  bringmg  them  in  contact  with  lead  ^alts  in  solution  who  have 
the  hands  greased  or  covered  with  impermeable  gloves. 

13.  Special  work  clothes,  respirators,  sponges,  and  gloves,  as  above 
mentioned,  must  be  furnished  by  the  emplo^^er  to  each  workingman 
requiring  them  in  sufficient  number  and  in  such  condition  as  to  effect 
the  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended.  The  employer  must  also 
see  that  these  articles  are  only  used  by  the  persons  to  whom  they  are 
assigned,  that  they  are  kept  in  the  places  provided  for  them,  that  the 
worK  clothes  are  cleaned  at  least  once  a  week,  and  the  respirators, 
mouth  sponges,  and  gloves  each  time  before  the}^  are  used,  and  that 
the\'  are  put  awaj^  when  not  in  use  in  the  places  provided  for  them. 

14.  A  toilet  or  dressing  and  an  eating  room  separate  from  each 
other,  and  in  a  part  of  the  establishment  free  from  powder,  must  be 

E laced  at  the  disposition  of  the  employees.  These  places  must  bo 
ept  constantly  clean  and  free  from  powder  and  be  heated  during  cold 
weather.  The  dressing  room  must  be  provided  with  sufficient  vessels 
for  rinsing  the  mouth,  soap  and  towels,  and  appliances  for  storing  the 
ordinary  clothes  which  are  removed  before  work  is  begun.  Appli- 
ances for  heating  food  must  be  furnished  in  the  eating  room  or  otner 
suitable  place.  Those  employers  having  5  or  more  employees  must 
provide  means  by  which  the  latter  can  take  a  warm  bath  at  least  once 
a  week. 

15.  The  employer  must  intrust  the  supervision  of  the  health  of  his 
employees  to  a  duly  authorized  phj^sician,  whose  name  must  be  given 
to  the  inspector,  and  who  must  examine  each  emplo^'ee  at  least  once  a 
month,  and  inform  the  employer  of  every  case  where  evidence  of  lead 
poisoning  is  discovered.  The  employer  must  not  employ  any  pei'son 
giving  evidence  of  such  sj^mptoms  in  work  which  brings  him  in  contact 
with  lead  materials  or  products  until  he  is  entirely  cured. 

10.  The  employer  must  keep,  or  cause  to  be  kept,  on  his  responsi- 
bility for  its  completeness  and  accuracy,  by  the  physician  having  c'harge 
of  the  health  conditions  of  the  employees,  or  by  an  official  of  the  estab- 
lishment, a  sick  register,  which  must  contain  (1)  the  name  of  the  person 
who  keeps  the  book,  (2)  the  name  of  the  physician  having  charge  of  the 
health  of  the  employees,  (3)  the  name  of  every  sick  workingman,  (4) 
the  na,ture  of  the  sickness  and  the  occupation  followed  prior  to  its 
occurrence,  (5)  the  date  of  the  sickness.  (6)  the  date  when  the  person  is 
cured,  or,  if  he  does  not  return  to  work,  when  he  is  discharged.  This 
book  must  be  shown  to  the  inspector  or  proper  health  officers  whenever 
they  so  request. 
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1 7.  The  employer  must  make  regulations  which,  in  addition  to  instruc- 
tions in  respect  to  the  use  of  the  protective  appliances  above  mentioned, 
must  contain  the  following  provisions:  Workingmen  must  not  bring 
spirits,  beer,  or  other  strong  drink  inside  the  establishment.  Work- 
ingmen must  not  bring  articles  of  food  inside  the  workrooms,  and 
these  articles  must  be  kept  only  in  the  eating  room.  Meals,  so  far  as 
they  are  not  taken  outside  the  establishment,  must  be  eaten  in  the  eat- 
ing room.  The  workingmen  must  use  the  work  clothes,  respirators, 
mouth  sponges,  and  gloves  in  those  workrooms  and  kinds  of  work  where 
their  use  has  been  ordered  by  the  employers.  The  workingmen  must 
not  enter  the  eating  room,  eat  their  meals,  or  leave  the  establishment 
until  they  have  first  removed  their  work  clothes,  cleaned  their  hair 
from  powder,  carefully  washed  their  hands  and  faces,  cleaned  their 
noses,  and  rinsed  out  their  mouths.  Mention  must  be  made  in  these 
regulations  that  the  workingmen  who  persistently  violate  them  may 
be  dismissed  before  the  termination  of  their  engagement.  In  those 
establishments  in  which  at  least  20  persons  are  employed  these  regula- 
tions must  be  incoiporated  in  the  general  shop  rules  required  by  the 
code. 

18.  There  must  be  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  each  workroom, 
as  well  as  in  the  eating  and  dressing  rooms,  a  copy  of  the  provisions  of 
the  present  order  and  the  rules  required  by  the  preceding  section. 
The  employer  is  responsible  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of 
the  preceding  section,  and  must  discharge  any  employee  repeatedly 
disregarding  them. 

19.  New  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  lead  paints  or  sugar 
of  lead  shall  not  begin  operations  until  notice  of  their  establishment 
has  been  given  to  the  inspectors.  These  officers  must  at  once  see  by 
a  personal  examination  that  the  erection  of  the  establishment  is  in 
conformity  with  the  prescribed  provisions. 

20.  The  local  police  authorities  may  close  any  establishment  in  which 
the  present  order  is  not  observed  until  such  order  is  complied  with. 

Cigar  Factories.— Cigar  factories  (order  of  July  8,  1893)  must  be 
established  and  operated  m  accordance  with  the  following  conditions: 

1.  This  order  applies  to  all  places  in  which  the  necessary  appliances 
have  been  installed  for  the  malcing  of  cigars  in  so  far  as  persons  other 
than  the  members  of  the  employer's  family  are  employea. 

2.  The  stripping  of  the  tobacco  and  the  making  and  sorting  of  the 
cigars  must  "be  performed  in  rooms  the  floors  of  which  are  not  more 
than  0.5  meter  [19.7  inches]  below  the  level  of  the  ground.  If  the 
room  is  next  to  the  roof  the  ceiling  must  be  ceiled  or  plastered.  The 
workrooms  in  which  tobacco-makmg  appliances  are  installed  must 
not  be  used  either  as  living,  sleeping,  cooking,  or  provision-storage 
rooms,  or  as  rooms  for  the  storage  of  the  tobacco.  These  rooms  must 
be  provided  with  tight  doors,  which  must  be  kept  closed  during  work- 
ing hours. 

t^.  The  workrooms  must  be  at  least  3  meters  [9.8  feet]  high  and  bo 
provided  >vith  windows  sufficient  in  number  and  size  to  furnish  ade- 
quate light.  The  windows  must  be  so  made  that  they  can  be  opened 
to  the  extent  of  at  least  half  their  area. 

4.  The  workrooms  must  have  hard  and  tight  floors. 

5.  The  number  of  persons  who  may  be  employed  in  a  room  must 
be  so  limited  that  there  will  be  at  least  7  cubic  meters  [247  cubic  feet] 
of  air  space  per  person. 
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0.  Only  the  tobacco  or  partly  manufactured  product  necessary  for 
a  dav's  work,  or  the  cigars  ma5e  during  the  course  of  the  day,  shall 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  a  workroom.  All  further  storage  of  tobacco 
or  partly  manufactured  product,  as  well  as  the  operations  of  drying, 
separating,  or  twisting  or  tobacco  after  work  hours,  is  prohibited  m 
workrooms. 

7.  The  workrooms  mast  be  thrown  open  for  a  complete  airing  at 
least  twice  a  day  for  half  an  hour,  and  also  during  the  noon  rest  and 
after  the  ending  of  the  work,  by  opening  the  wmdows  to  their  full 
extent  and  the  doors  which  do  not  lead  to  the  living,  sleeping,  cook- 
ing, and  storage  rooms.  During  these  times  the  employees  must  not 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  rooms. 

8.  The  floors  and  worktables  must  \)e  washed  or  thoroughly  cleaned 
from  dust  at  least  once  a  day. 

9.  The  clothes  taken  off  during  the  work  period  must  be  cared  for 
outside  the  workrooms.  They  may,  however,  be  kept  inside  the 
workrooms  if  closed  cases  are  provided  in  which  to  place  them. 
These  cases  must  be  closed  while  the  work  is  being  carried  on. 

10.  Exceptions  to  the  provisions  of  (3),  (5),  and  (7)  may  be  granted 
by  the  higner  administrative  authorities,  upon  the  request  of  the 
employer,  if  the  workrooms  are  provided  with  adeq^uate  means  of 
ventilation.  In  the  same  way  the  height  of  room  required  bv  (3)  may 
l>c  reduced  if  more  than  the  air  space  required  by  (5)  is  provided. 

11.  Until  May  1, 1903,  the  employment  of  women  and  cnildren  under 
16  vears  of  age  shall  be  subject  to  the  following  conditions:  Women 
and  children  must  be  emploved  and  paid  directly  by  the  persons  for 
whom  they  work,  and  not  through  or  on  account  of  a  third  person. 
Separate  water-closets  with  separate  entrances  must  be  provided  for 
the  men  and  women,  and  when  a  change  of  clothes  is  made  before 
beginning  and  after  ending  work,  separate  dressing  rooms.  The  pix)- 
vision  regarding  employment  does  not  apply  where  the  employees 
stand  in  the  relation  to  each  other  of  husbana  and  wife,  brothers  or  sis- 
ters, or  direct  ascendants  or  descendants;  and  that  concerning  water- 
closets  and  dressing  rooms  does  not  apply  to  places  in  which  not  more 
than  10  persons  are emplojed. 

12.  A  notice,  signed  by  the  local  police  authorities  attesting  its  cor- 
rectness, must  be  posted  at  the  entrance  of  each  workroom  showing  the 
length,  breadth,  and  height  of  the  room,  the  cubic  meters.of  air  space 
that  it  contains,  and  the  number  of  persons  who  may  consequently  be 
there  employed.  A  notice  must  also  be  posted  in  each  workroom  giv- 
ing in  clear  letters  the  provisions  of  the  present  order. 

Alkali  Chrome  Works. — Alkali  chrome  works  (order  of  February 
2, 1897)  shall  only  be  established  and  operated  subject  to  the  following 
conditions: 

1.  The  trituration  and  mixture  of  the  raw  materials  must  only  be 
made  in  apparatus  so  arranged  that  it  prevents,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
escape  of  the  powder  into  the  workrooms. 

2.  All  apparatus  employed  in  the  manufacturing  operations  that 
produce  chrome  powder  or  vapor  must  he  provided  with  appliances 
to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the  escape  of  such  powder  into  tne  work- 
rooms. The  reduced  materials  must  onlv  be  transported  when  in  a 
liquid  state  or  in  tightly  closed  vessels.  Tliey  must  be  placed  in  rooms 
apart  from  the  workrooms,  except  when  they  must  be  near  the  fur- 
niwuka      The  crystallization  and  evaporation  basins  and  all  other  vessels 
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holding  solutions  of  a  temperature  of  more  than  50^  C.  [122^  Fahren- 
heit], as  well  as  acidification  jars,  must  be  provided  with  tight  pipes 
leading  directly  to  the  open  air  or  a  chimney. 

3.  The  subsequent  work  with  solid  chromates,  and  especially"  the 
operations  of  drying,  sifting,  trituration,  and  packing,  must  be  per- 
formed in  places  apart  from  the  other  workrooms.  The  grinding  of 
the  chromates  must  be  done  in  hermetically  closed  apparatus. 

4.  The  workrooms  and  courts  must  be  kept  as  far  as  possible  from 
contamination  by  chromates.  Any  chromates  that  may  penetrate  by 
leakage  or  otherwise  must  be  removed  as  soon  as  possible.  The  floors, 
walls,  stairways,  and  railings  must  be  kept  clean.  The  workrooms 
must  be  cleaned  whenever  necessary,  and  at  least  once  a  month. 

5.  The  employer  must  furnish  his  "employees  with  work  clothes  and 
caps  appropriate  for  the  work  performed. 

6.  That  work  in  the  course  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  the 
giving  off  of  powder,  and  the  complete  and  immediate  removal  of 
the  same  can  not  be  accomplished  through  ventilation,  must  be  given 
only  to  workingmen  who  are  provided  with  protection  appliances  fur- 
nished by  the  employer,  such  as  respirators,  sponges,  cloths,  or  other 
means  for  protecting  the  mouth  and  nose.  This  provision  applies  par- 
ticularly to  the  work  of  extracting  the  pulverized  material  from  the 
dr>nng  furnaces,  placing  it  in  the  Fusion  furnaces,  the  emptying  of  the 
latter,  and  the  placing  of  the  dry  material  b^^  means  or  a  shovel  in 
receptacles  for  shipment,  and  the  work  of  drying,  sifting,  and  packing 
of  the  finished  chromates. 

7.  The  employer  must  make  regulations  concerning,  and  exercise  a 
supervision  over,  the  use  and  care  of  the  work  clothes  of  the  employees 
and  the  respirators  and  other  protective  appliances,  to  insure  that  thev 
are  regularly  used  and  only  by  the  persons  for  whom  they  are  intended; 
that  the  clothes  are  cleaned  at  least  once  a  week;  that  the  respirators, 
mouth  sponges,  etc.,  are  cleaned  each  time  they  are  used;  and,  finally, 
that  during  the  time  they  are  not  in  use  that  they  are  kept  in  the  i^lace 
specially  provided  for  their  guarding. 

8.  The  employer  must  provide  for  his  employees,  in  a  part  of  the 
establishment  protected  from  powder,  a  room  in  which  they  can  wash 
and  change  their  clothes,  and  another  room  in  which  they  can  eat 
their  meals.  These  rooms  must  be  kept  clean  and  free  from  powder 
and  be  heated  during  cold  weather.  The  toilet  room  must  ]>e 
furnished  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water,  vessels  for  rinsing  the 
mouth,  brushes  for  cleaning  the  hands  and  nails,  soap  and  towels,  as 
well  as  a  place  in  which  to  Keep  the  clothes  taken  off  before  work  is 
l>egun.  The  employer  must  also  provide  means  whereby  the  employees 
working  with  chromates  can  take  a  warm  bath  twice  a  week. 

y.  ^\  omen  and  children  under  10  years  of  age  must  not  be  employed 
in  places  where  they  are  brought  in  contact  with  chromates. 

10.  The  employer  must  only  employ  in  the  preparation  of  chro- 
mates those  persons  who  are  supplied  with  a  certificate  from  a  dul}"- 
authorized  physician  stating  that  they  have  no  wound  in  the  skin, 
sore,  or  skin  eruption.  These  certificates  must  be  collected,  preserved, 
and  l>e  shown  to  the  factory  inspectors  whenever  they  so  request. 

11.  The  employer  must  place  a  physician  in  charge  of  the  super- 
vision of  the  health  conditions  of  the  employees  occupied  in  the  making 
of  chromates  and  inform  the  inspector  of  his  name.  This  physician 
must  examine  ail  the  employees  at  least  once  a  month  and  state  for 
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each  one  specially  whether  he  has  a  sore  in  the  skin  or  any  disease  of 
the  nose  or  phar3Migeal  cavity. 

12.  The  employer  must  take  all  necessary  precautions  to  insure 
that  the  employees  are  on  the  lookout  for  even  slight  abrasions  of  the 
skin,  especially  on  the  hands,  and  in  case  such  are  tound  that  bandages 
supplied  for  tnat  purpose  are  applied  by  the  ph}- sician  or  some  one 
dulv  authorized  by  the  latter  to  perform  such  services.  A  duly  author- 
ized person  must  examine  the  faces,  forearms,  and  hands  of  all  the, 
emplovees  every  day  before  they  begin  or  during 'their  work. 

13.  When  so  ordered  by  the  physician,  those  workingmen  who 
exhibit  symptoms  of  any  malad}^  due  to  the  action  of  chromates — such, 
for  example,  as  a  s^rc  in  the  skin  or  an  erosion  of  the  mucus  membrane 
of  the  nasal  passages — must  be  removed  from  the  work  of  preparing 
chromates  until  they  are  completely  cured.  Those  who  show  them- 
selves to  be  especially  susceptible  to  injurious  effects  from  this  work 
must  be  definitely  prohibited  from  its  performance. 

14.  The  employer  must  keep,  or  cause  to  be  kept,  a  register  of  all 
cases  of  sickness  of  emploj^ees  m  the  establishment.  He  is  responsible 
for  all  omissions  or  inaccuracies  of  entries,  except  those  emanating 
from  the  ph3'sician.  This  register  must  show  the  name  of  the  person 
w  ho  keeps  the  book,  the  name  of  the  physician  charged  with  the  super- 
vision of  the  physical  condition  of  the  employees,  the  names  of 
employees  attached  by  disease,  the  nature  of  the  disease  and  the  occu- 
pations pursued  prior  to  its  attack,  the  date  when  the  disease  is  declared, 
the  date  when  the  person  is  declared  cured,  or,  if  the  invalid  does  not 
return  to  work,  when  he  is  discharged,  and  the  date  and  results  of  the 
general  medical  examinations  above  prescribed. 

15.  The  emplo}  er  must  prepare  a  set  of  regulations,  which,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  rules  prescribed  for  (5)  and  (6),  must  contain  the  following 
provisions:  Workingmen  must  not  bring  articles  of  food  or  drink 
mside,  and  meals  must  be  consumed  outside,  the  workrooms.  Each 
workingman  nmst  make  use  of  the  clothes,  masks,  respirators,  and 
other  protective  appliances  that  are  assigned  him  in  the  snops  and  for 
the  work  designated  in  the  regulations  prepared  by  the  employer. 
Workingmen  must  carefuUv  wash  their  faces  and  hands  before  eating 
their  meals.  At  the  end  of  their  dav's  labor,  and  before  leaving  the 
establishment,  they  must  take  off  their  work  clothes,  carefully  wash 
their  hands  and  faces,  and  rinse  their  mouths  and  noses  without  the 
use  of  any  appliance.  Mention  must  be  made  in  these  regulations 
that  the  workingmen  who  persistently  violate  them  may  be  dismissed 
without  notice  oefore  the  termination  of  their  engagement.  If  20 
workingmen  or  more  are  regularly  employed  in  an  establishment,  these 
regulations  must  be  incoi-porated  in  the  general  shop  rules  of  the 
establishment. 

16.  There  must  be  posted  in  each  w^orkroom,  as  well  as  in  the  toilet 
and  eating  rooms,  a  copy  of  the  present  order  and  of  the  rules  required 
by  the  preceding  section. 

'Printing  Offices  and  Type  Foundries. — Printing  offices  and  type 
foundries  (order  of  July  31,  1897)  must  be  operated  in  conformity 
with  the  following  provisions: 

1.  In  places  where  pei*sons  are  employed  in  setting  type  or  in  making 
type  or  stereotype  i^lates  the  following  rules  must  be  observed:  The 
floors  of  the  rooms  must  not  be  more  than  1  meter  [3.3  feet]  below 
the  level  of  the  ground.     Exemptions  from  this  rule,  however,  can  be 
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authorized  by  the  higher  administrative  authorities  where  it  Is  shown 
that  hygienic  conditions  are  maintained  by  a  proper  isolation  of  the 
floor,  ventilation,  and  lighting.  Rooms  immediately  under  the  roof 
must  not  be  used  unless  the  ceilings  are  ceiled  or  plastered. 

2.  In  places  where  type  or  stereotype  plates  are  made  there  must 
be  proviued  at  least  15  cubic  meters  [529.7  cubic  feet]  of  air  space  per 
person  employed.  In  other  places  there  nmst  be  at  least  12  cubic 
meters  [423.8  cubic  feet]  per  person.  In  urgent  cases,  however,  the 
authorities  may  permit,  during  not  more  than  thirty  days  in  a  year, 

C laces  to  be  occupied  by  a  larger  number  of  persons,  but  there  nuist 
e  not  less  than  10  cubic  meters  [353.1  cubic  feet]  of  air  space  for  each 
person. 

3.  The  height  of  workrooms  must  be  at  least  2.00  meters  [8.5  feet] 
when  they  contain  not  less  than  15  cubic  meter-  [529.7  cubic  feet]  of 
air  space  per  person,  and  3  meters  [9.8  feet]  in  other  cases!  The 
rooms  nuist  l>e  provided  with  windows  sufficient  in  number  and  size  to 
light  the  places  properly  when  work  is  being  carried  on.  The  windows 
must  be  so  constructed  that  the  rooms  can  be  properly  ventilated  by 
their  means.  When  the  ceilings  are  slanting  the  average  height  must 
be  not  less  than  that  indicated  above. 

4.  Workrooms  must  be  provided  with  hard  and  tight  floors,  from 
which  dust  after  it  is  moistened  can  be  easily  collected.  Wooden 
floors  must  be  planed  and  made  impemieable  to  moisture.  The  walls 
and  ceilings,  so  far  as  they  are  not  covered  with  a  hard  glazed  surface 
capable  of  being  easily  washed,  or  oil  painted,  must  be  whitewashed  at 
least  once  a  year.  The  glazed  or  painted  surfaces  must  be  washed  at 
least  yearly,  and  the  paint  must  be  renewed  eveiv  ten  years  if  it  is 
varnished,  or  every  Jive  years  if  not  so  treated.  Tte  stands  and  cases 
containing  the  type  must  either  descend  to  the  floor  in  such  a  way  that 
dust  can  not  accumulate  under  them,  or  be  mised  on  legs,  so  that  the 
floor  under  them  can  be  easily  swept. 

5.  The  workrooms  must  be  completely  aired  once  a  day  at  least, 
and  in  addition  must  be  properly  ventilated  during  the  progress  of  the 
work. 

0.  The  furnaces  for  fusing  the  metals  must  ])e  furnished  with  a 
strong  dmft  for  the  pui'pose  of  conducting  outside  or  up  a  chimnev 
the  vapors  which  are  generated.  The  alloying  of  the  metals,  as  well 
as  the  melting  of  the  waste,  must  take  place  either  in  special  rooms 
or  in  other  rooms  after  the  workingmen,  other  than  those  eng-aged  in 
that  work,  have  been  made  to  leave  the  room. 

7.  The  workrooms  and  their  adjuncts,  as  well  as  the  walls,  windows, 
and  door  fnunes  and  beams,  must  be  thoroughlv  washed  twice  a  year. 
The  floors  must  be  swept  or  washed  at  least  daily. 

8.  The  cases  containing  the  type  must  be  cleaned  before  they  are 
made  use  of,  and  as  often  as  is  necessary  during  their  use,  but  in  an}' 
case  at  least  twice  a  year.  The  blowing  of  the  dust  out  of  these  cases 
must  be  by  means  of  bellows  in  the  open  air,  and  must  not  be  per- 
fonned  by  young  persons. 

9.  Cuspidors  in  the  proportion  of  at  least  1  for  ever}'  5  persons  must 
be  proviaed  in  the  workrooms,  and  must  be  filled  with  water  whi<*h 
must  be  renewed  each  da3\  The  employer  must  prohibit  expectomtion 
upon  the  floor.  ] 

10.  Washing  utensils  and  soap  must  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
compositors,  as  well  as  the  founders,  polishers,  and  grinders,  in  the 
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workrooms  or  rooms  adjoining  them.  At  least  1  towel  per  week 
must  be  furnished  each  workingman.  Unless  there  is  a  sufficient 
supply  of  running  water,  there  must  be  at  least  1  wash  basin  for  5 
persons,  and  a  sufficient  supply  of  pure  water,  which,  after  it  has  been 
used,  can  be  poured  out  on  the  spot.  The  employer  must  see  that  the 
workingmen  make  use  .of  these  appliances  before  taking  their  meals 
in  the  establishment  and  before  leaving  the  establishment. 

11.  The  clothes  taken  off  during  the  work  must  be  taken  care  of 
outside  the  workrooms.  They  may,  however,  be  kept  inside  the  work- 
rooms if  closed  cases  or  ones  covered  by  curtains  are  provided,  in 
which  they  will  be  protected  from  dust.  These  cases  must  be  closed 
during  the  progress  of  the  work. 

12.  ijighting  apparatus  which  gives  forth  considerable  heat  must  be 
provided  with  devices  or  so  arranged  that  the  heat  thus  generated  doe^ 
not  discommode  the  inmates. 

13.  The  employer  must  issue  rules  making  it  obligatory  upon  his 
employees  to  observe  the  regulations  given  above  concerning  their 
action.  If  20  workingmen  or  more  are  regularly  employed,  these 
regulations  must  be  incorporated  in  the  general  shop  rules. 

14.  A  notice,  signed  bv  the  local  police  authorities  attesting  its  cor- 
rectness, must  be  posted  in  each  workroom,  which  shows  the  length, 
breadth,  and  height  of  the  room,  the  number  of  cubic  meters  of  air 
space  that  it  conteins,  and  the  number  of  persons  who  consequently  can 
be  employed  in  it.  There  must  also  be  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place 
a  copy  of  the  foregoing  provisions. 

Certain  exceptions  to  the  provisions  of  this  order,  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  the  number  of  persons  who  may  be  employed  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  air  space  in  workrooms,  may  be  accQrded  oy  the  higher 
administrative  authorities  during  the  10  years  following  the  taking 
effect  of  the  order  in  the  case  of  establishments  already  in  operation. 
These  provisions,  being  but  temporary,  are  not  reproduced. 

Establishments  for  the  Manufacture  of  Electrical  Accumu- 
lators.— Establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  electrical  accumulators 
by  the  use  of  lead  or  lead  compounds  (order  of  May  11,  1898)  must  be 
arranged  and  operated  subject  to  the  following  provisions : 

1.  In  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  electrical  accumula- 
tors by  the  use  of  lead  or  lead  compounds,  the  places  where  lead  or 
lead  compounds  are  prepared  or  applied  must  be  at  least  3  meters 
[9.8  feetj  high,  and  be  furnished  with  windows  that  can  be  opened, 
permitting  the  air  to  be  renewed  in  sufficient  quantity.  Places  in 
which  the  plates  are  formed  or  loaded  must  be  furnished  with  appli- 
ances for  inducing  an  energetic  ventilation. 

2.  In  places  where  powder  of  lead  or  lead  compounds  are  produced 
or  diffused  during  the  course  of  the  work,  the  floor  must  be  made 
water-tight.  The  walls  and  ceiling,  so  far  as  thev  are  not  covered 
with  a  continuous  coat  susceptible  of  being  washecT  or  oiled,  must  be 
whitewashed  at  least  once  a  year.  The  employment  of  wood,  soft 
asphalt,  or  linoleum  to  cover  the  floor,  or  of  wall  paper  or  draperies  to 
furnish  the  walls,  is  prohibited. 

3.  The  furnaces  for  melting  the  lead  must  be  provided  with  hoods, 
inducing  a  strong  draft  leading  directly  into  the  open  air  or  a  chimney. 

4.  In  places  where  the  lead  plates  are  made  mechanicallv  by  means 
of  a  belt  saw,  a  circular  saw,  a  planing  machine,  or  other  similar 
apparatus,  all  possible  care  must  be  taken  that  the  pieces  of  lead  that 
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are  detached,  as  well  as  the  lead  powder  formed,  are  immediately  col- 
lected at  the  moment  they  are  produced  by  means  of  suitable  appliances. 

5.  Apparatus  used  for  the  manufacture  of  metallic  lead  powder  must 
be  so  inclosed  and  constructed  that  no  powder  can  escape  auring  either 
its  production  or  removal. 

6.  The  sifting,  moistening,  and  mixing  the  material  for  applying  to 
the  plates,  so  far  as  it  contains  lead  or  lead  compounds,  the  raising  of 
the  covering,  consisting  of  paper  or  other  similar  material,  of  the  dried 
plates,  as  well  as  all  other  manipulations  of  the  dry  or  dried  material 
which  produces  powder,  must  be  done  under  appliances  having  a  strong 
draft,  or  so  constructed  that  the  powder  can  not  possibly  escape. 

7.  The  open  vessels  which  contain  the  lead  or  lead  compound  powder 
must  be  placed  upon  a  ^rate,  which  in  turn  must  be  on- a  plate  with  a 
raised  border,  so  that  m  emptying  the  vessel  anj'^  material  escaping 
will  be  collected  upon  the  plate. 

8.  The  following  operations  must  be  conducted  in  special  rooms 
apart  from  the  other  work  places:  (1)  The  mechanical  preparation  of 
the  lead  plates  (grates  or  frames) ;  (2)  the  mechanical  preparation  of  lead 
compounds;  (sT  the  making  and  mixing  of  the  material  to  be  applied 
to  the  plates  {FuUmasse)^  so  far  as  it  is  accomplished  mechanically. 

9.  Tne  tables  used  in  applying  the  material  to  the  plates  must  have 
a  hard  and  smooth  surface  ana  must  be  washed  with  water  at  least 
once  a  day. 

10.  The  work  of  soldering,  which  is  done  by  means  of  a  hvdrogen 
or  coal  gas  blow  flame,  must  be  done,  as  far  as  the*nature  of  the  work 
permits,  in  special  places  provided  with  strong  drafts.  This  pro- 
vision, however,  does  not  apply  to  soldering  work  having,  for  its  pur- 
pose the  uniting  of  elements,  and  which  can  not  be  performed  outside 
of  the  preparation  rooms. 

11.  The  zinc  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  h^^drogen  gas  and  the 
sulphuric  acid  used  in  the  course  of  the  work  must  be  chemically  pure. 

12.  The  workrooms  must,  as  far  as  possible,  be  guarded  against 
contamination  by  lead  or  lead  compounds.  In  the  places  indicated 
in  (2)  the  floors  must  be  washed  at  least  once  a  day  after  the  cessation 
of  work. 

13.  The  employer  must  place  at  the  disposition  of  all  his  employees 
who  are  engaged  in  the  making  of  accumulators  a  sufficient  number 
of  properly  made  work  clothes  and  caps.  He  must  insure,  by  the 
preparation  and  enforcement  of  special  regulations,  that  the  garments 
are  only  used  by  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  assigned;  that  they  are 
washed  at  least  once  a  week,  and  that  while  not  in  use  they  are  kept 
in  places  specially  prepared  for  them. 

14.  A  toUet  and  an  eating  room  separate  from  each  other,  and  in  a 
part  of  the  establishment  to  which  powder  can  not  penetrate,  must  be 

E laced  at  the  disposition  of  the  employees.  These  places  must  be 
ept  constantly  clean  and  free  from  powHer  and  be  heated  during  cold 
weather.  The  toilet  rooin  must  be  supplied  with  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  water,  vessels  for  rinsing  the  mouth,  brushes  for  cleaning  the 
hands  and  nails,  soap  and  towels,  and  places  in  which  to  keep  the 
clothes  taken  off  belore  beginning  worlc.  Employers  must  provide 
means  whereby  their  employees  can  take  a  warm  bath  at  least  once  a 
week. 

15.  Women  and  children  under  16  years  of  age  must  not  be  employed 
in  work  which  brings  them  in  contact  with  lead  or  lead  compounds. 
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10.  The  employer  must  employ  only  those  persons  in  the  making  of 
accumulators  wlio  are  proyided  with  certincates  from  a  physician 
duly  authorized  by  the  higher  administrative  authorities,  stating  that 
their  health  is  such  that  they  can  exercise  this  occupation.  These  cer- 
tificates must  be  collected,  preserved,  and  shown  to  the  inspectors  upon 
their  request  to  see  them. 

17.  The  employment  of  workin^men  charged  with  the  making, 
mixing,  or  application  of  the  material  to  the  plates  must  be  so  regu- 
lated tuat  their  work  period  either  does  not  exceed  8  hours  per  (lay 
and  is  broken  by  an  interval  of  rest  of  *at  least  li  hours  or  does  not 
exceed  0  hours  per  day  without  interruption.  In  the  second  case  th^ 
workingmen  may  still  be  employed  elsewhere  in  the  esta])lishment, 
proyided  that  during  this  work  they  are  not  brought  in  contact  with 
lead  or  lead  compounds  and  that  a  rest  of  at  least  2  hours  intervenes 
between  the  two  kinds  of  work.  The  employer  must,  within  the 
week  following  the  taking  effect  of  this  order  or  the  opening  of  his 
establishment,  inform  the  local  police  authorities  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  elects  to  organize  the  periods  of  work,  and.no  change  shall 
be  made  in  this  arrangement  until  the  police  authorities  are  notified. 

18.  The  employer  must  confide  the  examination  of  the  physical  con- 
dition of  his  employees  to  a  physician,  whose  name  must  be  given  to 
the  inspector,  and  who  must  examine  each  employee  at  least  once  a 
month  to  see  if  he  shows  any  symptoms  of  a  disease  that  can  be  traced 
to  lead.  If  the  physician  so  orders,  emplo\^ees  presenting  such  S3'mp- 
toms  must  not  be  Employed  in  work  bringirig  them  in  contact  with 
lead  or  lead  compouhcis  until  they  are  cured.  Those  who  show  that 
they  are  specially  susceptible  to  lead  poisoning  must  be  permanentl}' 
taken  off  of  such  work. 

ID.  The  employer  must  keep  a  register  showing  the  employment 
and  discharge  of  workingmen,  the  number  actually  employed,  and 
their  condition  as  regards  health.  He  is  responsible  for  tne  exactness 
and  completeness  of  these  entries  so  far  as  tney  do  not  emanate  from 
the  physician.  This  register  must  show  the  full  name,  age,  residence, 
date  of  employment  and  discharge  of  each  employee,  and  the  nature 
of  his  work;  the  name  of  the  person  who  keeps  the  register;  the  name 
of  the  physician  charged  with  the  examination  of  the  employees;  the 
date  and  nature  of  any  illness  of  an  emploj^ee  and  the  date  of  his  cure; 
the  dates  and  results  of  the  general  physical  examination  above  pre- 
scribed. 

20.  The  employer  must  make  regulations,  obligatory  upon  employ- 
ees engaged  in  making  accumulators,  covering  tne  following  |x>ints: 
Workingmen  must  not  bring  food  or  drink  inside  the  shops.  The 
introduction  or  consumption  of  spirits  in  the  establishment  is  pro- 
hibited. Meals  must  be  eaten  outside  the  workrooms.  Workingmen 
must  use  the  work  clothes  proyided  for  them  in  accordance  with  the 
regulations  concerning  them.  Workingmen  must  not  enter  the  eating 
room,  take  their  meals,  or  leave  the  establishment  until  they  have 
removed  their  work  clothes  and  carefully  washed  their  hands  and  faces 
and  rinsed  their  mouths.  Smoking  or  chewing  of  tobacco  or  the  tak- 
ing of  snuff  during  working  hours  is  prohibited.  Mention  must  be 
made  in  these  regmations  that  the  workingmen  who  persistently  vio- 
late them  may  be  dismissed  without  notice  before  the  termination  of 
their  engagement.     In  those  establishments  which  are  required  by  the 
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code  to  have  general  shop  regulations,  these  rules  must  be  incorpo- 
rated in  those  regulations. 

21.  There  must  be  posted  in  each  workroom,  as  well  as  in  the  toilet 
and  eating  rooms,  a  copy  of  the  present  order  and  the  rules  required 
by  the  preceding  section. 

22.  Ihe  local  ix)lice  authorities  may  close  any  establishment  in  which 
the  present  order  is  not  observed  until  such  order  is  complied  with. 

HOURS  OF  liABOB  OF  ADTTLT  MALES. 

The  number  of  hours  of  labor  that  can  be  required  of  adult  male 
laborers  is  not  directly  limited  b}'  law.  The  Bundesrat,  however,  has 
been  given  the  power  of  fixing  the  time  that  work  shall  begin  and  end 
and  the  maximum  duration  of  a  day's  labor  in  those  industries  in  which 
it  deems  that  long  hours  are  especially  injurious  to  the  health  of  the 
employees.  It  is  evident  that,  under  this  provision,  the  Government 
has  the  power  of  limiting  the  hours  of  labor  of  adult  workingmen  in 
particular  industries. 

The  extent  to  which  the  hours  of  labor  of  adult  males  has  actually 
been  limited  can  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  orders  promulgated  by 
the  Bundesrat  regarding  the  conduct  of  work  in  particular  industries, 
as  given  in  the  section  in  relation  to  the  prevention  of  accidents  and 
the  protection  of  the  health  of  employees,  and  to  the  order  of  March 
4,  18l)<>,  in  relation  to  bakeries  and  confectioneries,  a  summary  of 
which  follows.  This  is  the  only  order  that  has  been  issued  having  as 
its  main  purpose  the  protection  of  the  health  or  lives  of  employees  ]>y 
limiting  their  hours  of  labor.  The  other  orders  provide  for  such  lim- 
itation only  indirectly,  their  main  purpose  being  to  regulate  the  con- 
ditions under  which  labor  must  be  performed  in  those  establishments 
presenting  dangerous  or  unhealthy  features. 

The  essential  provisions  of  the  order  of  March  4,  189(»,  in  relation 
to  bakeries  and  confectioneries,  are  as  follows  : 

Bakeries  and  those  confectioneries  in  which  workingmen  or  appren- 
tices are  employed  in  manufacturing  bakery  products  at  night — that 
is,  l)etween  tne  hours  of  8.30  p.  m.  and  5.30  a.  m. — are  subject  to  the 
following  regulations : 

1.  The  duration  of  the  work  shift  of  employees  shall  not  exceed  12 
hours  per  day,  except  when  it  is  broken  by  a  rest  of  1  hour,  when  it 
may  equal  13  hours,  including  the  hour  for  rest.  No  employee  shall 
work  more  than  7  shifts  per  week.  Workingmen  may  be  emplo}  ed 
occasionally  in  supplemental  work,  such  as  the  preparation  of  yeast, 
in  addition  to  their  regular  shifts,  but  not  regularly,  and  then  for  not 
more  than  half  an  hour.  In  all  cases  not  less  than  8  hours'  intermis- 
sion nmst  be  allowed  employees  between  shifts. 

2.  The  hours  of  labor  of  apprentices  must  be  2  hours  less  than  those 
of  other  workingmen  during  the  first  year  of  apprenticeship,  and  1 
hour  less  during  the  second,  and  the  duration  of  the  intervals  of  rest 
between  the  work  shifts  must  be  correspondingly  increased. 

3.  Workingmen  and  apprentices  may,  however,  be  permitted  to 
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can  not  be  employed  until  they  have  fulfilled  the  legal  requirements 
concerning  school  attendance,  (a) 

Children  who  have  not  completed  their  fourteenth  year  can  not  be 
employed  more  than  6  hours  a  day,  which  must  be  broken  by  a  rest 
of  at  least  half  kn  hour;  and  children  not  having  completed  their  six- 
teenth year  can  not  be  employed  more  than  10  hours  a  day,  broken  by 
intervals  of  rest  of  at  least  1  hour  in  the  middle  of  the  day  and  half  an 
hour  in  the  morning  and  in  the  afternoon.  During  these  intennissions 
the  children  must  not  be  employed  in  any  way  in  the  factory,  and  may 
only  be  permitted  to  remain  in  the  workrooms  if  those  parts  of  the 
machinery  at  which  they  are  employed  are  completely  stopped,  or 
when  on  account  of  bad  weather  or  sickness  it  is  not  desirable  to  have 
the  children  go  outside,  or  the  provision  of  special  accommodations 
presents  special  difficulties. 

For  persons  under  16  years  of  age  work  must  not  begin  before  5.30 
a.  m.  nor  continue  later  than  8.30  p.  m. ;  nor  can  these  persons  be 
employed  on  Sundays  or  holidays  or  during  the  time  set  aside  by  their 
pastor  for  ffeligious  service  and  instruction. 

Especial  precautions  are  taken  to  enable  children  to  receive  an  ade- 
quate general  and  technical  education.  Employers  are  required  to 
permit  all  of  their  employees  under  18  years  of  age  to  attend  finishing 
schools  {Foribildnng&achvlen)^  or  schools  for  the  training  of  women  in 
household  duties  if  they  desire  to  do  so,  or  if  they  are  so  obligated  by 
local  statutes.  A  conunune,  or  a  union  of  conmiunes,  may  make  it 
obligatory  for  male  workers  under  18  years  of  age  to  attend  finishing 
schools,  provided  a  provincial  law  to  that  effect  does  not  already  exist. 
This  obligation  may  be  dispensed  with  in  the  case  of  persons  attending 
a  guild  or  other  technical  school  if  the  higher  administrative  authorities 
regard  the  instruction  there  given  sufficient  to  replace  that  of  a  regular 
finishing  school.  These  provisions  regarding  schooling  apply  equally 
to  apprentices  in  mercantile  establishments. 

a  Children  under  14  years  of  age  are  also  prohibited  by  the  law  from  offering 
goods  for  sale  or  peddling  in  public  highways,  streets,  or  places,  or  from  house  to 
house,  except  that  in  places  where  this  is  customary  the  local  police  authorities  can 
permit  such  work  at  specified  periods,  the  total  duration  of  which  must  not  exceed 
4  weeks  in  any  one  calendar  year.  This  prohibition,  however,  does  not  apply  to  the 
selling  of  raw  agricultural,  garden,  forestry,  apiar>',  or  fishing  products,  or  poultry 
raised  or  directly  obtained  by  the  persons  themselves,  or  the  selling  of  goods  pro- 
duced at  home,  within  15  kilometers  (9.3  miles)  of  the  home,  and  which  are  regarded 
as  pertaining  to  the  weekly  market  trade,  though  the  local  police  authorities  may 
prohibit  the  employment  of  children  under  14  years  of  age  in  this  way. 

It  is  likewise  prohibited  for  persons  employed  in  itinerant  work  taking  them  from 
town  to  town  to  have  children  under  14  years  of  age  accompany  them.  Where  per- 
missions have  been  granted  prior  to  the  going  in  force  of  this  provision,  they  must  be 
revoked  unless  sufficient  provision  is  made  for  the  education  of  the  children.  The 
foregoing  provisions  likewise  apply  in  respect  to  persons  of  the  opposite  sex  accom- 
panying itinerants  unless  they  are  married  to  the  persons  they  accompany  or  are 
their  children  or  grandchildren  over  14  years  of  age.  ,     ^^^ ,  ,^ 
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Ill  order  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  the  law  concerning  the  employ- 
ment of  children,  it  is  obligator}^  upon  all  minors  not  of  compulsory 
school  age,  as  a  condition  precedent  to  employment,  to  be  provided 
w  ith  a  pass  book  {Arbeihhueh),  This  obligation  was  first  imposed  by 
Ibc  law  of  1878.  The  book  must  contain  the  name,  address,  date  of 
birth,  and  signature  of  the  owner,  and  the  name  and  last  address  of 
tlie  father  or  guardian,  and  must  be  duh^  stamped  by  the  authorities, 
and  the  latter  must  keep  a  record  of  all  lx>oks  issued. 

Upon  the  owner  being  emplo3'ed,  the  book  is  surrendered  to  the 
employer,  who  retains  it  until  the  owner  leaves  his  service.  The 
employer  must  enter  in  it  the  dates  at  which  its  owner  entered  and 
left  his  service  and  the  nature  of  the  employment.  When  employ- 
ment ceases,  the  book  is  surrendered  by  the  employer  to  the  father  or 
guaidian  of  the  employee,  if  they  so  request,  or  if  the  employee  has 
not  completed  his  sixteenth  year.  Otherwise  it  is  handed  directly  to 
the  employee.  The  purpose  of  this  provision  is  to  strengthen  parental 
authority,  the  parent  or  guardian  thus  having  control  over  the  action  of 
the  child  or  ward  in  respect  to  the  making  and  breaking  of  lal>or 
contmcts. 

Employers  and  not  the  employees  are  punished  in  cases  where  minors 
are  employed  who  do  not  have  in  their  possession  pa^s  ])ooks,  as  alx)ve 
provided.  These  books  are  furnished  gratuitously  by  the  communal 
authorities  upon  the  request  or  with  the  consent  of  the  parent  or 
guardian.  AVhen  the  parent  or  guardian  refuses  his  consent,  to  the 
injury  of  the  employee,  the  communal  authorities  can  give  the  ]x)ok 
without  it.  Before  a  book  is  granted  it  must  l)e  certified  that  the 
minor  is  no  longer  of  compulsory  school  age,  and  that  the  recipient 
has  never  had  a  pass  })ook.  When  a  new  book  is  issued  on  account  of 
the  loss,  destruction,  or  completion  of  a  former  ]>ook  the  fact  mast 
be  noted  in  the  new  book.  A  charge  of  50  pfennigs  (^.12)  can  be 
nyide  for  the  new  book  i.^sued  under  these  circumstances.  The  form 
of  the  i^iss  book  is  determined  by  the  imperial  chancellor. 

The  entries  in  the  books  must  l>e  made  in  ink  by  the  employer  or  a 
manager  of  the  establishment  specially  authorized.  No  marks  can  }>e 
made  which  may  be  construed  favorably  or  unfavorably  to  the  owner, 
nor  can  entries  be  made  regarding  the  latter's  conduct  or  capabilities, 
nor  concerning  any  matters  not  specified  in  the  law. 

If  an  employer  fails  to  surrender  promptly  a  pass  bbok  when  legally 
recpiired  to  do  so,  or  refuses  to  make  the  necessary  entries,  or  unlaw- 
fully enters  remarks  or  signs  in  the  l>ook  he  Ls  liable  to  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  20  marks  ($4.76)  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  3  days, 
lie  is  also  liable  for  damages  to  the  employee  provided  the  latter  enters 
suit  or  makes  a  fonual  complaint  within  4  weeks. 

As  a  further  protection  to  children,  the  law  provides  that  wherever 
persons  under  18  jears  of  age  are  employed  special  precautions  must 
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be  taken  for  the  preservation  of  their  health  and  their  protection  aj^ainst 
accidents  and  immoral  influences. 

In  regard  to  the  employment  of  females,  no  distinction  is  made 
between  girls  under  16  years  and  boys  of  the  same  age.  The  most 
important  provision  -regarding  the  emi)lo\^ment  of  women  is  that 
females  over  16  years  of  age  shall  not  be  employed  in  industrial  estab- 
lishments more  than  11  hours  per  day  and  on  theda3's  preceding  Sun- 
day and  holidays  not  more  than  10  hours.  Women  also  mast  not  be 
employed  at  night,  that  is  between  the  hours  of  8.30  p.  m.  and  5.30* 
a.  m.,  nor  on  Saturdaj^  and  days  preceding  holidays  after  5.80  p.  m. 
All  women  must  be  given  not  less  than  1  hour  for  rest  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  and  females  over  16  years  of  age  who  have  household  duties 
to  perform  must  at  their  request  be  dismissed  half  an  hour  before  the 
noon  intermission  when  the  latter  is  not  at  least  1^  hours  long. 

Women  are  not  allowed  to  work  during  the  4  weeks  following 
their  continement,  and  this  period  must  be  extended  to  6  weeks  unless 
they  c*an  obtain  a  certificate  from  a  physician  stating  that  they  are 
physically  fit  for  work. 

In  addition  to  these  restrictions  upon  the  employment  of  women  and 
children,  specifically  set  forth  in  the  law  itself,  the  broad  power  is  given 
to  the  Bundesrat  to  dmw  up  regulations  prohibiting,  or  permitting 
only  under  certain  specified  conditions,  the  employment  of  these  classes 
in  those  industries  in  which  the  conditions  of  work  are  especially  dan- 
gerous to  the  health,  lives,  or  good  conduct  of  the  employees.  In 
virtue  of  this  power  the  Bundesrat  has  pronuilgated  a  number  of 
important  orders  specifying  the  conditions  under  which  children  and 
women  can  be  employed  in  particular  industries,  (a) 

That  exceptions  to  the  general  restrictions  upon  the  employment  of 
women  and  children  should  be  permitted  in  certain  cases  where  their 
enforcement  would  work  a  hardship  is  fully  recognized  by  the  law. 
These  exceptions  are  of  two  kinds,  those  of  a  temporary  nature  and 
due  for  the  most  part  to  accidental  occurrences,  and  those  which  are 
pennanent  and  have  their  justification  in  the  nature  of  the  work  per- 
formed or  the  conditions  under  which  it  must  be  prosecuted. 

Exceptions  of  the  first  kind  are  granted  by  the  local  or  superior 
administrative  authorities.  The  local  authorities  can,  upon  the  request 
of  an  employer,  peraiit  the  emplo3^ment  of  women  over  16  j^ears  of 
age  until  10  p.  m.  on  week  days,  with  the  exception  of  Saturday,  pro- 
vided the  duration  of  the  day's  work  does  not  exceed  13  hours,  in  cases 
where  there  is  an  unusual  pressure  of  work — as,  for  example,  in  those 
industries  which  are  prosecuted  with  exceptional  activity  during  cer- 
tain seasons  of  the  year.  This  permission  can  not  be  for  more  than 
14  days  at  an}^  one  time,  and  no  employer  can  be  accorded  the  privi- 
lege for  more  than  40  days  in  any  one  calendar  year.     If  the  privilege 

a  For  a  synopsis  of  these  orders  see  pages  356-303. 
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is  desired  for  more  than  14  days  at  any  one  time,  or  more  than  40 
days  in  the  same  calendar  year,  the  permission  of  the  superior  admin- 
istrative authorities  must  bo  obtained,  which  can  not  be  granted  unless 
the  hours  of  labor  are  so  regulated  that  the  average  yearly  working 
day  does  not  exceed  that  fixed  by  law. 

The  requests  for  permission  to  work  overtime  must  be  made  in 
writing,  and  must  state  the  reason  why  the  permission  is  asked,  the 
number  of  females  to.  be  so  employed,  the  extent  of  the  overtime 
work  proposed,  and  the  period  during  which  it  will  continue.  The 
reply  to  these  requests  must  be  given  by  the  lower  authorities  in  writ- 
ing within  3  days.  If  peniiission  is  refused  an  appeal  can  be  made  to 
the  superior  authorities.  The  lower  authorities  must  keep  a  record 
of  all  cases  where  permission  for  overtime  work  has  been  granted, 
which  must  show  the  name  of  the  employer  and  the  other  matters 
contained  in  the  prescribed  application. 

Further  exceptions  to  the  general  regulations  may  be  granted  when 
the  work  of  an  establishment  is  interrupted  in  consequence  of  an  acci- 
dent or  some  other  unforeseen  cause.  In  such  cases  permission  may  be 
gmntcd  by  the  superior  administrative  authorities  to  fiirther  extend 
the  hours  of  labor  of  women  and  to  shorten  their  1-hour  intermis- 
sion during  a  period  of  4  weeks,  and  by  the  chancellor  for  a  longer 
period.  In  cases  of  emergency,  as  where  disasters  may  be  averted, 
the  lower  authorities  may  grant  this  permission  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  14  days.  For  the  same  reason  and  in  the  same  manner  the 
provisions  regarding  the  hours  of  labor  of  children  may  be  suspended. 

In  case  the  character  of  the  work  or  the  labor  conditions  are  such 
that  further  alterations  in  the  hours  of  labor  are  desirable  in  individual 
cases  where  women  or  children  are  employed,  special  permission  may 
be  granted  by  the  superior  administrative  authorities,  or  by  the  chan- 
cellor, provided,  however,  that  in  no  case  can  children  under  16  years 
of  age  be  allowed  to  work  continuously  for  more  than  6  hours  with- 
out an  intcnuission  of  1  hour,  and  that  no  change  in  the  legal  maximum 
working  day  prescribed  for  them  is  made  in  virtue  of  this  provision. 

Tluj  lf>wor  administrative  authorities  may  also  permit  the  emplo}"- 
mout  of  womitii  over  JO  yciii*»uf  atre  ^vbo  luive  no  household  duties 
tn  prr*'--*-^  ■  r  "  ^  -  *-  -*  -^-r  -i  ^  fintHhin^  school  on  Saturday  and 
dayti  I  '  fi.  f»i.,  but  not  later  than  8.30  p*  m,, 

ill  2>ln  ■  ip,  guaixling  €i^tabUs?hmenti3, 

cti  '  ?halo?*aof  raw  tn  ate- 

ri  in  wrifing  and  pre- 

■  iv  iImi  Bnnder^i'at  are 
are  [wruinneivt,  (ml 
IMirdimUr  I'^iubliKh* 
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In  industrial  establishments  requiring  the  maintenance  of  a  contin- 
uous fire,  or  in  which  regular  night  and  day  work  is  necessary,  or  where, 
on  account*  of  the  peculiar  character  of  the  work,  regular  hours  of 
labor  can  not  well  be  maintained,  or  the  work  is  limited  to  certain 
seasons,  it  can  set  aside  the  provisions  regarding  the  hours  of  labor  of 
women  and  children,  their  employment  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  their 
hours  of  rest,  etc.  In  these  cases  the  weekly  hours  of  labor  can  not 
exceed  65  (in  tile  works  70)  hours  for  women,  36  hours  for  children 
under  1-4,  and  60  hours  (in  tile  works  70)  for  children  from  li  to  16 
years  of  age.  The  night  work,  in  the  case  of  both  women  and  chil- 
dren, can  not  exceed  10  hours  in  every  24,  with  at  least  1  hour 
intermission  in  each  shift.  The  day  and  night  shifts  must  be  changed 
weekly. 

In  industries  where  a  pressure  of  work  occui^s  regularly  at  certain 
seasons  the  hours  of  labor  of  women  may  be  extended  to  not  more 
than  13  houi*s  per  day,  except  on  Saturday,  when  the  10-hour  limit  can 
not  be  exceeded.  This  permission  can  not  be  granted  for  more  than 
40  days  in  any  one  year,  except  when  the  hours  of  labor  are  so  regu- 
lated that  the  average  working  day  for  the  year  does  not  exceed  that 
fixed  by  law. 

Finally,  the  Bundesrat  may  shorten  or  dispense  with  the  intermis- 
sions prescribed  for  children  under  16  years  of  age,  where  the  nature 
of  the  operations  or  consideration  for  the  employees  makes  it  desirable, 
provided  that  the  children  are  not  employed  more  than  6  hours  without 
one  or  more  intermissions  aggregating  1  hour. 

The  orders  of  the  Bundesrat  may  relate  to  the  whole  Empire  or 
only  to  certain  districts.  They  must  be  published  in  the  oflicial  jour- 
nal {Reichs-  Gesetzhlatt)  and  be  placed  before  the  Reichstag  at  its  next 
session. 

In  pursuance  of  the  powers  above  enumerated  given  to  the  Bundes- 
rat, both  to  further  restrict  the  employment  of  women  and  children 
in  particular  industries,  and  to  permit  exemptions  from  the  general 
regulations  contained  in  the  law  concerning  their  employment,  it  has 
issued  a  series  of  orders,  reproduced  at  the  end  of  this  section,  which 
set  forth  in  detail  the  particular  conditions  under  which  these  classes 
can  be  employed  in  the  special  industries  to  which  the  orders  relate. 

In  order  that  a  proper  control  may  be  exercised,  the  law  requires 
all  employers  contemplating  the  employment  of  women  or  children  to 
make  a  written  declaration  to  the  local  police  authorities  before  they 
begin  operations.  This  declaration  must  contain  all  the  information 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  a  rigid  control  by  the  authorities; 
the  name  and  location  of  the  establishment;  the  hours  of  labor;  the 
time  of  beginning  and  stopping  work;  the  hours  and  length  of  inter- 
vals of  rest;  and  the  nature  of  the  work  prosecuted.  No  change  can 
be  made  in  this  arrangement  until  the  police  have  been  notified. 
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P^mployers  must  also  post  in  a  conspicuous  manner  in  the  rooms 
where  Avomen  or  children  are  employed  a  notice,  in  a  fonn  prescribed 
l)y  the  authorities,  giving  an  extract  of  the  provisions  regarding  the 
employment  of  women  and  children;  and  where  children  are  employed, 
a  list  of  the  children  there  emploA^ed,  their  working  days,  hours  of 
labor,  and  periods  of  rest. 

Following  are  the  orders  setting  forth  the  conditions  under  which 
women  and  children  may  be  employed  in  the  special  industries  to 
whic'h  the  orders  relate: 

India-Rubber  AYorxs. — In  india-rubber  works  (order  of  eTuly  21, 
1888)  the  employment  of  women  and  children  under  IG  years  of  age 
in  the  preparation  of  so-called  *' preservatives,"  or  materials  serving 
the  same  purpose,  is  prohibited. 

(tlass  Works. — The  employment  of  women  and  children  imder  IG 
year.s  of  age  in  glass  w^orks  (order  of  March  11,  18t)2)  is  subject  to  the 
following  conditions: 

1.  Females  must  not  be  employed  nor  their  presence  permitted  in 
rocns  where  furnaces  (smeltmg,  annealing,  flattening)  are  installed, 
or  i.i  other  places  in  which  a  hi^  temperature  is  maintained.  Excep- 
tioi  t,  however,  may  be  granted  by  the  Bundesrat. 

2.  Boys  under  14  years  of  age  and  girls  under  10  years  of  age  must 
not  bo  emplo^'ed  in  grinding  In  plate-glass  works  boys  under  14 
years  of  age  must  not  be  employed  at  the  smelting  or  flattening  ovens 
or  in  the  cari'ying  of  rollers  if  they  weigh-  more  than  5  kilograms  (11 
pounds). 

3.  Boys  under  IG  years  of  age,  so  far  as  their  work  in  glass  works  is 
permitted  according  to  the  present  order,  may  only  be  employed  when 
they  are  in  possession  of  certiiicates  from  a  physician  duly  authorized 
by  the  higher  administrative  authorities  to  issue  such  documents,  that 
their  bodilv  development  is  such  that  their  employment  wall  not  be 
detrimental  to  their  health.  These  certificates  must  be  surrendered 
to  the  employer,  who  will  treat  them  as  he  must  the  labor  pass  books 
according  to  the  code. 

In  glass  works  in  which  the  glass  is  at  the  same  time  smelted  and 
made  Into  finished  products  the  general  provisions  of  the  code  regard- 
ing the  hours  of  labor,  intervals  of  rest,  night  work,  etc.,  of  boys 
under  IG  yoarn  of  age  apply  only  as  modified  by  the  following  regu- 
lations: 

1.  BoA's  under  14  years  of  age  must  not  be  employed  more  than  G 
hours,  including  the  intervals  of  rest,  in  any  24  hours,  nor  more  than 
3G  hours,  including  int<3rvals  of  rest,  in  a  week. 

2.  The  labor  period  of  boys  from  14  to  IG  years  of  age  must  not 
exceed  12  hours,  inclusive  of  intervals  of  rest,  or  10  hours,  exclusive 
of  intervals  of  rest;  nor  must  they  bo  employed  more  than  GO  hours, 
exclusive  of  rest  periods,  in  a  week.  Intermissions  of  work  of  less 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  duration  are  not  considered  as  rest  periods; 
and  one  of  the  intervals  of  rest  must  be  for  at  least  half  an  hour. 

3.  Where  work  is  prosecuted  day  and  night,  there  must  be  a  weekly 
change  of  shifts.  This  provision  does  not  apply  to  glass  works  in  which 
the  work  is  so  regulated  that  the  boys  have  an  interval  of  rest  of  at 
least  24  hours'  duration  between  the  two  shifts.  The  work  in  each 
shift  must  be  broken  by  one  or  more  intermissions,  the  total  duration 
of  which  is  at  least  1  hour.  ,    r^^/^i/> 
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4.  Boys  under  10  years  of  age  must  not  be  employed  during  the 
intermissions  for  adults,  and  boys  under  14  3'ears  must  not  be  employed 
during  the  intermissions  for  boys  from  14  to  16  years  of  age. 

5.  There  must  be  an  intermission  of  at  least  12  hours  between  two 
labor  periods. 

6.  On  Sunday  and  holidays  the  work  period  niust  not  fall  betw(HMi 
the  hours  of  0  a.  m.  and  6  p.  m.  This  provision  only  applies  to  the 
lii-st  day  when  several  holidays  follow  each  other. 

In  glass  works  in  which  the  smelting  shift  and  the  manufacturing 
shift  change  w^th  each  other  the  provisions  of  the  code  limiting  the 
hours  of  labor  of  children,  their  intervals  of  rest,  and  employment  at 
night  and  on  holidays  and  Sunday,  apply  only  as  modified  by  the 
following  regulations: 

1.  The  labor  period  of  boys  under  14  3'ears  of  age  must  not  exceed 
in  duration  half  that  of  the  adults,  nor  be  longer  than  0  hours,  unless 
intervals  of  rest  of  a  total  duration  of  at  least  1  hour  are  permitted 
l>etween  the  working  hours.  The  total  number  of  hours  worked  in  a 
week  must  not  exceed  3(>.  Not  more  than  half  the  total  duration  of 
work  in  any  2  weeks  must  fall  between  the  hours  of  C  p.  m.  and  0  a.  m. 

2.  Boys  from  14  to  lt>  years  of  age  must  not  be  employed  more  than 
(50  hours,  exclusive  of  intervals  of  rest,  in  a  week,  and  not  more  than 
half  the  time  worked  in  any  2  weeks  must  fall  )>etween  the  hours  0 
p.  m.  and  6  a.  m.  The  dui*ation  of  the  periods  of  rest  must  be  at  least 
1  hour  for  shifts  of  not  more  than  10  working  hours  and  1^  hours  for 
longer  shifts.  Intermissions  of  work  of  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour's 
duration  are  not  counted  in  reckoning  the  duration  of  rest  periods. 
One  of  the  rest  periods  must  be  at  least  half  an  hour  in  duration. 

3.  The  work  period,  exclusive  of  intervals  of  rest,  must  not  .exceed 
10  hours  during  the  hours  from  6  p.  m.  to  0  a.  m. 

4.  Boys  under  10  years  of  age  nmst  not  be  employed  during  the 
intermissions  for  adults,  and  boys  under  14}  ears  must  not  be  employed 
during  the  intermission  for  boys  from  14  to  16  years  of  age. 

5.  There  must  be  an  interval  of  rest  between  two  labor  shifts.  For 
boys  under  14  years  of  age  this  period  must  be  at  least  as  long  as  a 
complete  labor  shift  for  adults;  and  for  boys  from  14  to  16  years  of 
age  the  period  must  be  at  least  as  long  as  the  shift  just  ended.  During 
the  interval  of  rest  boJ^s  under  14  years  of  age  must  not  be  permitted 
to  perform  supplementaiT  work.  Such  work  is  permittea  to  boys 
from  14  to  16  years  of  age  if  they  are,  before  the  beginning  or 
aft<n'  the  ending  of  such  employment,  without  work  for  a  time 
equal  to  the  last  ended  shift.  The  time  empjoyed  in  supplementary 
work  must  be  included  in  the  total  duration  of  employment  permitted 
during  the  week. 

6.  The  work  period  must  not  fall  between  the  hours  of  6  a.  m.  and* 
6  p.  m.  on  Sunday  more  than  once  in  2  weeks. 

in  glass  works  subject  to  the  foregoing  provisions  in  respect  to  works 
in  which  the  glass  is  at  the  same  time  smelted  and  made  irto  finished 
products,  and  in  which  the  smelting  and  manufacturing  shifts  change 
with  each  other,  the  provisions  01  the  code  regarding  the  jjiving  of 
notice  to  the  authorities  and  the  posting  of  notices  by  establishments 
employing  children  apply  as  modified  by  the  following  regulations: 

1.  The  list  of  chilcfren  to  be  posted  must  be  so  prepared  that  the 
persons  employed  in  the  same  snift  must  be  shown  in  separate  divi- 
sions for  the  boys  under  14  j-eai's  of  age  and  those  from  14  to  16  years 
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2.  In  glass  works  in  which  the  smelting  and  manufacturing  shifts 
change  with  each  other  the  notice  need  not  show  the  labor  day,  the 
labor  period,  and  the  intermissions  of  work.  Instead  there  must  be 
annexed  to  the  notice  a  table  showing,  according  to  the  prescribed 
form,  the  information  required  by  it.  This  talkie  must  give  informa- 
tion concerning  at  least  the  last  14  manufacturing  shifts. 

3.  In  rooms  in  which  children  are  employed  there  must  also  be  dis- 
played, in  addition  to  the  notice  required  liy  the  code,  a  se<^nd  notice 

f jiving  the  provisions  of  the  present  order  applicable  to  the  estab- 
ishment. 

Wire-Drawing  Mills. — ^Tho  employment  of  women  and  children  in 
wire-drawing  mills  making  use  of  water  power  (order  of  March  11, 
1892)  is  subject  to  the  following  conditions: 

1.  When  a  division  of  the  work  into  eaual  shifts  can  not  be  tem- 
porarily adhered  to  on  account  of  drought,  frost,  or  flood,  children 
under  14  years  of  age  and  women  must  not  be  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  wire,  nor  their  presence  permitted  in  tlie  rooms  devoted 
to  that  purpose. 

2.  For  the  emplovment  of  boys  from  14  to  10  years  of  age  under 
the  circumstances  above  indicated  the  general  provisions  of  the  code 
apply,  with  the  following  modifications: 

(a)  The  total  duration  of  their  labor,  exclusive  of  intervals  of  rest, 
must  not  exceed  60  hours  in  a  week,  and  the  duration  of  work  between 
the  hours  of  6  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m.,  exclusive  of  periods  of  rest,  must  not 
exceed  10  hours.     The  duration  of  the  periods  of  rest  must  be  at  least 

1  horn*  for  shifts  of  not  more  than  10  working  hours  and  li  hours  for 
longer  shifts.  Interruptions  of  work  of  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
are  not  taken  into  consideration  in  estimating  the  rest  i>eriods.  Where 
there  are  a  number  of  rest  periods,  one  must  be  of  at  least  half  an  hour's 
duration. 

(b)  A  period  of  rest  must  be  allowed  between  two  labor  shifts  of  a 
duration  at  least  that  of  the  shift  just  ended.  Supplementary  work 
must  be  included  in  c-alculating  the  total  duration  of  a  week's  labor. 

(c)  The  children  must  not  be  employed  during  the  inten'als  of  rest 
for  the  adults. 

(d)  On  Sunday  the  work  period  must  not  fall  oftener  than  once  in 

2  weeks  during  the  hours  from  6  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 

3.  In  wire-drawing  mills  coming  under  the  foregoing  provisions  the 
requirements  of  the  code  regarding  the  posting  of  notices  apply,  sub- 
ject to  the  following  modifications: 

(a)  The  list  of  childrep  employed,  the  j>osting  of  which  is  required, 
must  be  so  prepared  that  those  employed  in  the  same  shifts  form  sep- 
arate lists. 

(b)  The  notice  need  not  contain  information  concerning  the  work 
riods,  the  work  day,  and  the  intermissions.     Instead,  there  must 

e  a  table  in  which  must  be  entered  during,  or  immediately  after, 
each  shift  the  prescribed  entries.  This  table  must  give  information 
concerning  at  least  the  last  14  shifts.  The  name  of  the  person  keep- 
ing the  record  must  also  be  given. 

(c)  A  notice  giving  the  provisions  of  the  present  order  must  be 
posted  in  rooms  in  which  children  are  employed  in  the  establishments 
to  which  this  order  relates. 

Chicory  Works. — In  chicory  works  (order  of  March  17,  1892) 
women  and  children  under  16  years  of  age  must  not  be  employed  nor 
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permitted  in  rooms  used  for  drying.  A  copy  of  the  present  order 
must  be  posted  in  all  rooms  of  establishments  having  drying  rooms 
in  which  establishments  women  or  children  are  employed. 

Sugar  Factories  and  Refineries. — In  sugar  lactories  and  refin- 
eries (order  of  March  24,  1892)  the  employment  of  women  and  chil- 
dren under  16  years  of  age  is  permitted  only  subject  to  the  following 
conditions: 

1.  The  employment  of  women  and  children  is  absolutely  prohibited 
in  the  washmg  and  soaking  of  beet  root,  on  the  hoists,  or  in  the 
transpoiiation  of  beets  and  cut-up  beets  in  trucks  difficult  to  move. 
Their  employment  or  presence  is  also  prohibited  in  the  filling  house 
(Fiillhau^^  in  the  centrifugal  rooms,  in  the  crystallizing,  drying,  and 
mash  rooms,  and  in  other  places  where  a  very  high  temperature  is 
maintained  while  the  work  is  in  progress. 

2.  The  following  modifications  are  made  in  the  provisions  of  the 
code  regarding  night  work,  rest  periods,  etc.,  of  working  women  over 
16  years  of  age: 

(a)  The^  must  not  be  employed  at  night  on  the  sugar  floor  {Zucker- 
hmeii)  or  in  the  drying  of  the  cut-up  beets,  and  furthermore  may 
only  be  employed  in  such  work  as  is  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  continuous  prosecution  of  the  industry. 

(b)  Their  employment  at  night  must  not  exceed  10  hours  in  every 
24,  and  there  must  be  in  each  shift  several  intervals  of  rest,  one  of 
which  must  be  at  least  1  hour  in  duration.  The  total  duration  of  labor 
in  both  day  and  night  shifts  must  not  exceed  65  hours  in  a  week.  An 
interval  of  rest  of  ^^  least  12  hours  must  intervene  between  two  night 
shifts.  The  women  must  alternate  between  night  and  day  shifts 
weeklv.  This  change  from  dav  to  night  shifts  must  be  so  arranged 
that  the  women  employed  in  the  day  shifts  do  not  commence  w  ork 
in  a  night  shift,  or  vice  versa,  until  they  have  had  a  rest  of  at  least 
21  hours.  The  change  from  one  shift  to  another  must  not  fall  between 
the  hours  of  8.30  p.  m.  and  5.30  a.  m. 

(c)  The  number  of  women  employed  in  day  and  night  shifts  in  sugar 
factories  and  in  sugar  refineries  which  are  not  in  operation  during  the 
whole  year  must  not  exceed  the  average  number  employed  during 
the  last  two  periods  of  operation;  and  in  those  refineries  which  are 
in  operation  during  the  whole  year  they  must  not  exceed  the  average 
number  employed  during  the  two  preceding  calendar  years.  Begin- 
ning with  April  1,  1891,  the  number  of  women  who  cun  thus  be 
employed  in  da}"  and  night  shifts  must  not  exceed  two-thirds,  and 
beginning  with  April  1,  1896,  one-third  of  the  number  usually 
emploved,  as  above  mdicated. 

(a)  I'he  workrooms  and  passages,  stairways,  and  other  means  of 
communication  must  be  properly  lighted  after  dark.  The  workroouLs 
must  have  an  adequate  amount  of  air  space,  means  of  ventilation,  and 
be  heated  in  cold  weather. 

(e)  Special  suitably  arranged  and  cleanly  kept  washing  and  dressing 
rooms,  and  rooms  in  which  to  wait  during  the  intervals  of  rest,  must 
be  provided  the  working  women.  These  rooms  must  be  heated  dur- 
ing cold  weather.  When  the  higher  administrative  authorities  so 
order,  appliances  for  the  preparation  of  food  and  drink  must  be  fur- 
nished the  women.  The  women  must  not  be  permitted  to  remain  in 
the  workrooms  during  the  1  hour  intermission,  except  while  the 
industrj'  is  not  being  carried  on. 
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(f)  Separate  water-elosets,  with  separate  entrances,  must  be  pro- 
vided for  the  two  sexes,  in  a  number  proportionate  to  the  number  of 
employees.  They,  and  thc|r  entrances,  must  be  properly  lighted  after 
darlv,  and  be  so  arranged  that  persons  working  in  warm  rooms  may 
reach  them  without  danger  of  taking  cold. 

(g)  There  must  be  conspicuously  posted  in  every  room  in  which 
women  are  emploved  at  night  a  notice  showing  the  work  day,  the 
times  for  beginning  and  ending  work,  and  the  intervals  of  rest.  This 
notice  must  give  separate  lists  of  the  women  employed  in  the  day  and 
night  shifts. 

(h)  There  must  also  be  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place,  in  the  rooms 
indicated  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  a  notice  giving  the  provisions 
of  the  present  order. 

Forges  and  Rolling  Mills. — The  employment  of  women  and  chil- 
dren in  forges  and  rolling  mills  maintaining  continuous  fire«  (order  of 
April  21),  1892)  is  subject  to  the  following  conditions: 

1.  Women  must  not  be  employed  in  the  direct  opemtions  of  the 
work,  and  children  under  14  years  of  age  must  not  be  employed  any- 
where in  metal,  forge,  and  rolling  mills. 

2.  The  limitations  of  the  code  concerning  the  employment  of  Inns 
from  11  to  li)  years  of  age  apply  with  the  following  modifications: 

(a)  Before  they  may  be  emploj^ed  they  must  obtain  certificates  from 
a  physician,  duly  authorized  by  the  higher  administrative  authorities 
to  issue  such  documents,  that  their  bodily  development  is  such  that 
their  employment  will  not  be  detrimental  fo  their  health.  These  cer- 
tificates must  be  surrendered  to  the  employer,  who  will  treat  them,  as 
he  must  the  labor  pass  books,  according  to  the  code. 

(b)  The  labor  period  must  not  exceed  12  hours,  inclusive  of  inter- 
vals of  rest,  or  10  hours  exclusive  of  intervals  of  rest,  and  each  shift 
must  be  broken  by  intervals  of  rest  of  a  total  dumtion  of  at  least  1 
hour.  Intermissions  of  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  are  not  to  be 
take  n  into  account.  If,  however,  the  work  in  an  establishment  is  of 
such  a  nature  that  the  children  in  the  course  of  the  work  are  not  sub- 
ject to  exacting  labor,  and  have  interruptions  in  their  work  affording 
adequate  opportunities  for  rest,  the  higher  administi'ative  author- 
ities may,  upon  request,  and  with  the  reservation  that  they  can  at  any 
time  revoke  their  action,  provide  that  such  interiniptions  of  work, 
even  though  thev  are  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  duration  each, 
may  be  tnken  into  account  in  estimating  the  1  hour  intermission 
re(iuired  by  law.  If  the  children  are  employed  in  more  than  8-hour 
shifts  there  must  be  one  interval  of  rest  of  at  least  half  an  hour,  which 
must  fall  between  the  fourth  and  the  eighth  hours  of  work.  In  no 
case  shall  children  1)e  emploved  more  than  60  hours  in  a  week,  exclu- 
sive of  intervals  of  rest.  When  the  work  is  carried  on  by  means  of 
day  and  night  shifts  the  children  must  change  from  one  to  the  other 
at  least  weekly.  In  such  establishments  the  children  must  not  bo 
employed  in  more  than  6  night  shifts,  or  those  falling  between  the 
hours  8.30  p.  m.  and  5.30  a.  m.,  in  a  week. 

(c)  An  interval  of  rest  of  at  least  12  hours  must  be  allowed  between 
two  shifts,  and  supplementary  work  must  not  be  permitted  during  this 
lime. 

(d)  On  Sunday  and  holidays  the  children  must  not  be  employed 
between  the  hours  of  0  a.  m.  and  6  p.  m.,  nor  must  they  be  employed 
on  Sunday  during  the  hours  before  or  after  this  period  unless  tney 
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have  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  interval  of  rest  of  at  least  2-4  hours 
before  the  beginning  or  after  the  close  of  the  labor  shift. 

(e)  The  children  must  not  be  employed  during  the  intervals  of  rest 
of  the  adults. 

3.  The  provisions  of  the  code  regarding  the  giving  of  notice  to  the 
authorities  and  the  posting  of  notices  by  establishments  employing 
children  apply,  as  modified  by  the  following  regulations : 

(a)  The  list  of  children  employed,  the  posting  of  which  is  required, 
must  be  so  prepared  that  those  employed  in  each  shift  form  separate 
list^i. 

(b)  When  regular  inteiTals  of  rest  are  provided  for,  the  times  at 
which  they  begin  and  end  must  be  given  separately  for  each  shift. 

(c)  When  there  are  no  regular  rest  periods,  the  notices  need  make 
no  mention  concerning  them.  Instead,  a  table  must  be  annexed  to  the 
notice  in  which  must  be  entered  during  or  immediately  after  each 
labor  shift  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  rest  periods  that  were 
allowed.     This  table  must  give  information  concerning  the  last  14 

\labor  shifts  in  the  case  of  establishments  employing  the  two-shift 
svstem.  and  the  last  20  shifts  in  the  case  of  establishments  using  the 
three-snift  system. 

(d)  The  foregoing  table  need  not  be  prepared  in  the  case  of  children 
who  are  employed  exclusively  at  the  trains  ( Wahenstrasse)^  and  who  are 
not  employed  in  connection  with  furnaces  in  continuous  operation,  so 
far  as  tnese  make  at  least  8  charges  in  24  hours  and  are  not  recharged 
during  the  work  at  the  trains. 

(e)  The  higher  administrative  authorities  may  grant  exemptions 
from  the  foregoing  provisions  regarding  notices  in  certain  special  cases. 

(f)  A  notice  giving  the  provisions  of  the  present  order  must  be 
posted  in  rooms  m  which  children  are  employed  in  the  establishments 
to  which  this  order  relates. 

Textile  Factories. — In  hackling  and  other  preparing  rooms  in 
textile  factories  (order  of  April  29,  1892)  children  under  16  vears  of 
age  must  not  be  employed,  nor  their  presence  permitted  in  hackling 
rooms,  or  rooms  in  which  machines  are  used  for  opening,  loosening, 
grinding,  dusting,  greasing,  or  mixing  of  raw  or  used  textile  fibers, 
or  waste,  or  rags.  This  prohibition  aoes  not  apply  to  cards  'for  wool 
or  cotton.  A  copy  of  this  order  must  be  posted  in  all  factories,  hav- 
ing rooms  as  above  enumerated,  which  employ  children. 

Spinning  Works. — In  spinning  works  (order  of  December  8, 1893) 
which  the  local  police  authorities  designate  as  desiring  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  order,  the  afternoon  intermission  prescribed  by  the  code 
for  children  under  16  years  of  age  may  be  omitted  on  Saturday,  and 
davs  before  holidays,  when  the  following  conditions  are  observed: 
Wlien  the  interval  of  rest  is  omitted,  the  work  period  for  the  children 
must  not  be  longer  than  9i  hours,  and  must  not  extend  beyond  5.30 
p.  m.,  or  more  than  4  hours  after  tne  midday  rest.  On  these  days  the 
children  must  be  permitted  to  take  their  afternoon  meal  wliile  at 
work.  If  advantage  is  taken  of  this  order,  a  copy  of  its  provisions 
must  be  posted. 

Dairies,  etc. — In  dairies  and  establishments  for  sterilizing  milk 

(order  of  July  17,  1895)  the  provision  of  the  code  which  requires  the 

work  period  of  women  to  be  oetween  the  hours  of  5.30  a.  m.  and  8.30 

p.  m.  IS  modified  to  the  extent  that  the  work  period  of  women  over  16 
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years  of  age  may,  from  ^lareh  15  to  Octoberl5,  fall  between  the  hours 
4  a.  m.  and  10  p.  m. 

Preserving  Factories. — In  preserving  factories  (order  of  March 
11,  1898)  women  over  16  years  of  age  can,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
strictions concerning  their  employment  contained  in  the  code,  be 
employed  on  those  oavs  other  than  Saturday,  when  manual  labor  is 
most  required,  under  tne  following  conditions: 

1.  The  work  period  shall  not  exceed  13  houi-s,  and  must  not  fall 
between  the  hours  10  p.  m.  and  5.30  a.  m. 

2.  When  the  normal  work  period  is  exceeded  on  more  than  40  davs 
during  the  industrial  year,  beginning  May  1  and  ending  April  30,  the 
hours  of  labor  of  the  women  so  employed  must  be  so  regulated  that 
the  average  duration  of  their  daily  laljor  does  not  exceed  the  normal 
work  day  fixed  for  them  by  the  code. 

3.  A  table  must  be  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  every  establish- 
ment taking  advantage  of  this  order,  upon  which  the  director  of  the 
enterprise  must  enter  on  the  day  when  overtime  work  is  had  the  date 
and  tne  munber  of  hours  worked  by  all  women  over  16  years  of  age 
in  the  establishment  or  that  particular  branch  of  the  work  concerned. 
A  copy  of  the  present  order  must  also  be  conspicuously  posted  in  all 
such  places. 

Brick  and  Tile  Works. — In  brick  and  tile  works  (order  of  Octo- 
ber 18, 1898)  it  is  prohibited  to  employ  women  or  children  under  16 
years  of  age,  (1)  in  the  work  of  extracting  or  transporting  the  raw 
material,  including  the  wet  clav;  (2)  in  molding  bricks  by  hand,  with 
the  exception  of  roof  tiles  and  porous  bricks;  (3)  in  work  performed 
in  furnaces,  or  in  firing  the  latter,  with  the  exception  of  charging  and 
drawing  drying  furnaces  {Schmauchofen)  which  are  open  .at  the  top: 
(4)  in  the  transportation  of  molded  bricks  and  tiles,  mcluding  dried 
and  baked  bricKs,  so  far  as  this  work  is  done  by  wheelbarrows  or 
other  similar  means,  and  use  can  not  be  made  of  a  hard,  even  road4>r 
one  with  firm  rails. 

In  works  which  are  operated  only  during  the  period  from  the 
middle  of  Mav  to  the  middle  of  November,  the  following  exceptions 
are  permitted  to  the  provisions  of  the  code  restricting  the  employ- 
ment of  women  and  children  from  14  to  16  years  of  age:  (1)  Children 
of  the  agfe  specified  may  be  employed  every  day  on  which  work  can 
be  performed,  except  Saturday  and  the  days  before  holidays,  11 
instead  of  10  hours.  (2)  In  works  which  are  conducted  without 
employing  a  fixed  plant,  or  where  the  fixed  plant  consists  of  but  one 
furnace,  women,  and  children  from  14  to  16  years  of  age,  may  be 
employed  12  instead  of  10  hours  each  day,  except  Saturday  and  days 
bemre  holidays.  In  this  case,  however,  these  employees  must  be  given 
three  intervals  of  rest,  one  at  noon  of  not  less  tnan  1  hour's  duration, 
and  one  in  the  forenoon  and  one  in  the  afternoon,  of  not  less  than  one- 
half  hour  each.  In  no  case  shall  more  than  4  hours'  work  be  per- 
formed without  an  intermission.  (3)  The  work  period  of  the  chilaren 
and  women  can,  by  derogation  of  the  code,  begin  as  early  as  4.30  a.  m. 
and  continue  as  late  as  D  p.  m. 

In  those  works  which  take  advantage  of  the  provisions  regarding 
establishments  which  are  operated  only  from  the  middle  of  May  to 
the  middle  of  November,  a  notice  must  be  posted  containing  the  pro- 
visions of  this  order  regarding  brick  and  tile  works  generally,  and, 
^stead  of  a  cop}"  of  the  general  provisions  of  the  code  regarding 
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women  and  children,  so  much  of  the  latter  and  so  much  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  order  as  apply  in  the  particular  case.  In  all  other 
works  there  must  be  posted  a  copy  of  the  provisions  of  the  code 
regarding  the  employment  of  women  and  children,  and  a  copy  of  those 
provisions  of  this  order  which  relate  to  brick  and  tile  works  generally. 

Mines  and  Coke  Works. — The  order  of  February  1, 1895,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  employment  of  women  and  children  in  coal  mines,  and 
that  of  March  24, 1892,  in  relation  to  their  employment  in  coal  mines, 
lead  and  zinc  mines,  and  coke  works  in  Oppeln  do  not  fall  within  the 
scope  of  the  present  work,  which  is  intended  in  no  case  to  reproduce 
the  taws  concerning  labor  in  mines.  Their  provisions  are,  therefore, 
not  reproduced. 

SUNDAY  I^ABOB. 

The  regulation  anew  of  Sunday  labor  was  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant features  of  the  labor  law  of  June  1, 1891.  Prior  to  its  enactment 
the  law  concerning  this  subject  was  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  condition. 
The  industrial  code  simply  provided  that  employers  could  not  require 
their  employees  to  work  on  Sunday  except  in  certain  cases  of  great 
necessity.  In  other  words,  the  meaning  of  this  provision  was  that  a 
contract  calling  for  Sunday  work  could  not  be  enforced.  There  was, 
however,  nothing  to  preventworkingmen  from  voluntarily  working, 
and  Sunday  work  was  consequently  very  prevalent. 

The  law  of  1891  changed  this.  It  set  forth  in  detail  the  conditions 
under  which  work  might  be  performed  on  Sunday,  and  made  the 
infraction  of  any  of  its  provisions  punishable  by  a  fine,  which  in  some 
cases  amounted  to  as  much  as  600  marks  ($142.80).  The  essential  pro- 
visions of  this  law  are  reproduced  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

The  general  principle  of  the  act  is  that  all  labor  on  Sunday  and 
holidays  is  prohibited  in  those  cases  specifically  mentioned  by  the  law. 
This  prohibition  applies  to  almost  all  categories  of  industrial  and  com- 
mercial work,  except  when  a  workingman  labors  alone  or  is  aided  only 
by  the  members  of  his  family.  It  does  not,  however,  apply  to  agri- 
culture, forestry,  fishing,  and  the  liberal  arts  and  professions,  nor  to 
concerts,  theaters,  caf^s,  restaurants,  hotels,  and  the  like,  nor  to  trans- 
portation, except  when  it  is  a  part  of  the  work  of  an  industrial  or 
commercial  establishment. 

The  law  further  provides  that  the  prohibition  of  Sunday  and  holiday 
work  may  be  extended  by  an  imperial  decree  approved  by  the  Bundes- 
rat  to  industries  other  than  those  specified  in  the  law.  Such  decrees 
must  be  placed  before  the  Reichstag  at  its  next  session.  No  use  has  as 
yet  been  made  of  this  power. 

The  determination  of  the  days  to  be  considered  as  legal  holidays  is 
made  by  the  State  government  in  taking  account  of  the  religious 
customs  of  the  people.      The  cessation  from  labor  must  be  for  24 
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continuous  hours  on  each  Sunday  and  holiday,  36  hours  when  a 
Sunda}^  and  holiday  or  two  holidays  succeed  each  other,  and  48  hours 
at  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Pentecost.  When  a  Sunday  and  holiday  or 
two  holidays  succeed  each  other  the  rest  period  must  always  last  until 
6  p.  m.  of  the  second  day,  and  as  it  must  begin  at  midnight  in  estab- 
lishments working  only  in  daytime  or  in  irregular  shifts,  in  such  cases 
it  lasts  42  instead  of  36  hours.  In  establishments  working  continuously 
night  and  day  by  shifts,  it  may  for  a  holiday  or  Sunday  begin  not 
earlier  than  6  p.  m.  of  the  day  preceding  nor  later  than  6  a.  m.  of  the 
day  itself,  and  last  for  24  hours,  in  which  case  the  whole  establish- 
ment shuts  down  for  that  length  of  time. 

In  commercial  establishments  {Ilanddageioerbe)  no  labor  shall  be 
performed  on  Christmas,  Easter,  or  Pentecost.  On  other  holidays 
and  on  Sunday  employees  may  be  allowed  to  work  not  more  than  5 
hours.  Power,  however,  is  given  to  the  local  authorities  to  limit  still 
further  or  even  to  suppress  this  privijege. 

To  this  general  prohibition  of  commercial  work  on  Sunday  there 
are  a  number  of  exceptions.  During  those  periods  of  the  year  when 
trade  is  unusually  active,  as  the  4  weeks  prior  to  Christmas  and  cer- 
tain times  when  the  people  from  the  rural  districts  come  to  the  cities 
to  make  their  purchases,  the  police  authorities  can  permit  stores  to 
remain  open  for  as  many  as  10  hours  on  Sunday  and  holidays.  The 
exception  made  in  the  case  of  persons  working  alone  or  only  aided  by 
members  of  their  families  in  industrial  work  does  not  apply  to  com- 
mercial establishments.  The  prosecution  of  business  by  shops  con- 
ducted in  this  way  or  by  peddlers  on  Sunday  is  equally  prohibited  with 
that  of  other  commercial  establishments. 

The  impracticability  of  attempting  to  restrict  all  Sunday  work,  no 
matter  what  its  nature  or  circumstances  under  which  it  must  be  per- 
formed within  the  limits  described  above,  has  necessarily  been  recog- 
nized by  the  German  Parliament.  The  law,  therefore,  provides  in 
detail  the  cases  in  which  these  restrictions  shall  not  apply.  These 
exceptions  are  in  part  enumerated  in  the  law  itself  and  in  part  are  left 
to  the  Bundesrat  or  other  governmental  authorities  to  determine. 

The  following  classes  of  work  are  enumerated  by  the  law  as  exempt 
from  the  prohibition  of  Sunday  and  holiday  work:  (1)  Work  which 
public  convenience  requires  shall  be  promptly  executed;  (2)  the  mak- 
ing of  inventories  required  by  law;  (3)  the  guarding  of  plants,  and 
the  cleaning,  repairing,  and  other  work  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  equipment  or  to  insure  that  the  work  shall  not  be  inter- 
rupted, and  which  can  not  be  performed  on  other  days;  (4)  work 
indispensable  in  order  to  preserve  materials  employed  or  goods  man- 
ufactured, as  far  as  this  work  can  not  be  done  on  week  days. 

In  order  to  prevent  an  improper  advantage  being  taken  of  these 
exceptions,  it  is  provided  that,  whenever  work  of  this  kind  is  per- 
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formed,  the  .employer  must  keep  a  record  showing  for  each  Sunday 
or  holiday  the  number  of  persons  employed,  the  duration  of  their 
labor,  and  the  nature  of  the  work  performed.  This  record  must  be 
always  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  factory  inspectors  or  local 
authorities. 

In  those  cases  where  workingmen  have  been  employed,  as  provided 
in  the  third  and  fourth  cases,  for  more  than  3  hours,  or  have  been 
prevented  from  attending  divine  worship,  the  employer  must  give  to 
them  12  hours'  rest  every  other  Sunday  between  the  hours  of  6  a.  m. 
and  6  p.  m.,  or  36  hours'  uninterrupted  rest,  including  Sunday,  every 
third  week.  The  local  authorities,  however,  can  abrogate  this  provi- 
sion where  the  workingmen  are  not  prevented  from  attending  divine 
service  and  enjoy  a  24-hours'  uninterrupted  rest  during  the  week. 

By  far  the  most  important  exceptions,  however,  are  those  which  the 
law  pei-mits  the  Bundesrat  or  the  superior  or  local  authorities  to 
accord.  The  Bundesrat  can  fmme  regulations  permitting  Sunday 
work  in  those  industries  which  must  be  prosecuted  without  interrup- 
tion, which  can  remain  in  operation  only  during  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  or  which  manufacture  goods  that  are  only  in  demand  during 
certain  months.  Practically  the  only  limitation  to  the  power  of  the 
Bundesrat  in  this  respect  is  that  the  regulations  must  be  general  and 
apply  to  all  establishments  in  the  same  industry.  All  such  orders 
must  be  published  in  the  official  journal  and  must  be  placed  before  the 
Reichstag  at  its  next  session. 

In  pursuance  of  this  power  the  Bundesrat  on  February  5,  1895, 
promulgated  a  very  comprehensive  order  regulating  the  conditions 
under  which  Sunday  and  holiday  work  was  permissible  in  a  large 
number  of  industries.  This  order  has  been  subsequently  modified  by 
other  orders  relating  to  particular  industries.  As  thus  amended  the 
order  now  relates  to  all  or  certain  designated  branches  of  the  follow- 
ing industries:  (1)  Mining  and  quarrying,  the  manufacture  of  iron 
and  steel  and  other  metals,  and  salt  works;  (2)  stone  and  earthenware 
manufacture;  (3)  enameling,  electroplating,  and  the  installation  of 
electrical  machines  and  apparatus;  (4)  chemical  industries;  (5)  forestry 
by-products,  lighting  materials,  fats,  oils,  and  varnish;  (6)  paper  and 
leather;  (7)  food  and  food  products,  and  (8)  industries  which  are  unusually 
active  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  as  confectioneries,  toy  factories, 
tailoring  and  shoemaking  on  a  small  scale,  millinery,  furrier's  trade, 
straw  hat  factories,  and  the  chemical  cleaning  and  dyeing  of  wearing 
apparel.  For  particular  classes  of  i  ndustries  under  these  general  groups 
there  is  indicated  the  specific  character  of  the  work  permitted  on  Sunday 
and  holidays,  and  the  conditions  under  which  such  work  is  allowed. 
The  order  further  provides  that  employees  engaged  on  work  accessory 
to  the  real  work  of  establishments  such  as  attending  to  the  motive 
power,  lighting  plants,  etc.,  must  be  allowed  the  minimum  rest  period 
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provided  for  by  law.  The  prescribed  rest  indicated  for  employees 
.  whose  work  is  permitted  on  Sunday  by  this  order  for  single  or  suc- 
cessive holida3"s  and  Sundays  must  be  granted  without  interruption, 
and  must  for  the  most  part  or  wholly-  be  between  G  p.  m.  of  the  preced- 
ing work  day  and  6  a.  m.  of  the  succeeding  work  day.  Finally,  the 
emploj^er  must  post  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  establishment  a 
notice  showing  the  general  provisions  of  this  order  and  that  portion 
that  relates  particularly  to  the  industry  to  which  his  establishment 
belongs. 

The  power  of    the   superior   administrative   authorities   to  gi-ant 
authorizations  for  Sunday  work  relates  to  those  industries  the  opera 
tion  of  which  is  necessary  to  satisfy  the  daily  needs  of  the  public,  or 
where  the  power  used  is  irregular,  as  water  flow  and  wind. 

The  local  authorities  can  grant  similar  authorizations  to  particular 
establishments  where  such  work  is  necessary  to  prevent  great  loss  on 
account  of  an  accident  or  other  unforeseen  circumstance.  In  these 
cases  the  authorization  must  be  in  writing,  and  a  copy  must  be  posted 
in  the  place  of  work  where  it  can  be  easily  seen  by  the  employees. 
The  authorities  must  also  prepare  a  statement  showing  all  the  cases 
where  this  permission  has  been  granted,  the  number  of  persons  whose 
employment  was  permitted,  the  length  of  time  worked,  the  reasons 
for  granting  the  permission,  etc. 

Finally,  it  is  important  to  note  that  not  only  were  the  existing  laws 
of  the  individual  States  regarding  Sunday  work  not  repealed,  except 
in  so  far  as  they  were  in  opposition  to  the  imperial  law,  but  full  free- 
dom was  left  to  the  States  to  further  restrict  through  legislation  Sunday 
libor  within  their  boundaries. 

FACTOBT  AND  WOBKSHOP  BULES. 

The  question  of  shop  rules  or  regulations  received  considerable 
attention  by  those  having  charge  of  the  framing  of  the  law  of  1891, 
and  important  provisions  concerning  it  were  incorporated  in  the  law. 
Prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act  great  complaint  was  made  by  the 
employees  that,  not  only  were  the  regulations  governing  the  conduct 
of  work  in  each  establishment  framed  by  the  employer  in  an  arbi- 
trary manner,  but  that  owing  to  the  fact  th|it  they  were  often  not 
reduced  to  writing,  the  employees  had  no  way  of  knowing  exactly 
what  the  regulations  were,  nor  when  they  would  be  changed. 

To  remedy  this  the  law  of  June  1,  1891,  provided  that  in  every 
industrial  establishment  in  which  20  or  more  persons  were  employed 
a  set  of  shop  rules  or  regulations  should  be  prepared,  and  that  these 
regulations,  as  far  as  they  were  not  contrary  to  law,  should  constitute  an 
integral  part  of  the  labor  contract.  These  regulations  must  be  dated, 
signed,  and  posted  where  they  can  easily  be  seen  by  the  employees, 
within  4  weeks  after  the  establishment  begins  operations.     In  addition, 
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a  copy  must  be  given  to  each  employee  upon  his  entering  the  service 
of  the  establishment.  Special  regulations  can  be  prepared  for  partic- 
ular branches  of  the  work.  The  regulations  do  not  enter  into  force 
until  2  weeks  after  they  are  posted. 

Though  the  main  purpose  of  this  law  is  to  make  the  conditions  of 
labor  certain  and  generally  known,  the  law  also  specifies  the  essential 
points  that  must  be  covered  by  the  regulations.  They  must  contain 
provisions  concerning  the  houi*s  of  beginning  and  stopping  work  and 
the  intervals  allowed  adult  employees  for  rest;  the  manner  of  fixing 
wages  and  the  times  of  their  payment;  the  notice  required  in  ter- 
minating the  labor  contract  and  the  grounds  upon  which  it  can  be  dis- 
pensed with;  the  kinds  and  amount  of  fines,  the  manner  in  which  the}' 
are  levied,  and  when  they  are  money  fines,  the  method  of  their  collec- 
tion and  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  employed;  and  the  disposi- 
tion that  will  be  made  of  money  retained  on  accomit  of  the  improper 
breaking  of  the  labor  contract. 

The  law  limits  the  amount  of  fines  that  can  be  levied  to  not  more 
than  one-half  the  avei'age  daily  earnings  of  the  employee,  except  that, 
in  cases  relating  to  the  punishment  of  acts  of  violence  toward  fellow- 
workers,  serious  transgressions  against  good  morals,  or  against  the 
orders  of  the  establishment  for  insuring  the  safety  of  the  establishment 
or  for  the  enforcement  of  the  regulations  enacted  for  the  carrying  out 
of  the  provisions  of  the  industrial  code,  the  fines  may  equal  the  full 
amount  of  the  average  daily  earnings.  No  fines  or  penalties  can  be 
imposed  which  are  hurtful  to  the  sense  of  honor  or  good  moi*als  of  the 
employees.  In  all  cases  the  proceeds  from  fines  must  be  expended  for 
the  benefit  of  the  employees  of  the  establishment  in  which  the}^  are 
levied.  This  provision  of  course  does  not  refer  to  compensation 
obtained  by  employers  on  account  of  damages  sustained. 

The  fines  levied  must  be  entered  in  a  register  kept  for  that  pui-pose. 
The  entry  must  show  the  name  of  the  person  fined,  the  date,»  cause, 
and  amount  of  the  fine,  and  the  register  must  be  open  at  all  times  to 
the  inspection  of  the  proper  authorities.  The  penalties  must  be  fixed 
without  delay  and  mast  be  made  known  to  the  employee. 

Causes  for  dismissal  or  giving  up  of  work  other  than  those  specified 
in  the  factory  regulations  or  in  the  law  can  not  be  agreed  upon  in  the 
labor  contract,  nor  can  penalties  other  than  those  provided  for  in  those 
regulations  be  imposed. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  foregoing  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
matter  of  fines,  the  law  merely  fixes  the  points  to  be  covered,  but 
leaves  the  parties  quite  free  in  determining  their  exact  nature.  The 
law  of  1891,  however,  contains  a  very  important  provision  in  its 
requirement  that  the  workingmen  shall  be  given  an  opportunity-  to  be 
heard  in  the  framing  of  the  regulations  or  of  supplements  thereto. 
The  law  thus  provides  that  before  the  regulations  arc  promulgated  the 
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adult  workingmen  of  the  establishment  shall  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  make  known  their  wishes  regarding  them. 

In  a  considerable  number  of  the  more  important  industrial  estab- 
lishments permanent  workingmen's  committees  {stundlge  ArhelterauS' 
schusae)  had  been  voluntarily  created  by  the  employers  for  the  purpose 
of  having  a  body  which  could  represent  the  collective  interests  of 
emploj^ees.  The  law  recognized  the  utility  of  these  institutions,  and 
provided  that  where  they  were  in  existence  their  advice  should  be  taken 
in  the  formulation  of  the  regulations.  In  their  absence  certain  other 
workingmen's  organizations,  such  as  the  committees  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  sick  funds,  when  the  majority  of  their  members  were 
elected  from  among  the  workingmen,  could  act  in  this  capacity  as  the 
representatives  of  the  employees. 

If  there  is  a  permanent  workingmen's  committee,  and  its  consent  is 
obtained,  provisions  can  be  introduced  in  the  regulations  concerning 
the  operation  of  factory  institutions  created  for  the  benefit  of  the 
employees  and  the  conduct  of  minors  outside  of  the  establishment. 

Though  the  employers  must  thus  afford  their  employees  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard  in  regard  to  the  framing  of  the  factory  rules,  they 
are  not  bound  to  conform  to  their  wishes  in  any  respect.  Experience, 
however,  has  demonstrated  that  the  opportunity  to  be  heard  is  never- 
theless a  valuable  one  for  both  parties.  Conditions  that  would  lead  to 
trouble  are  often  foreseen  and  modified,  and  points  of  little  moment 
to  the  employers,  and  yet  objectionable  to  the  employees,  are  frequently 
eliminated. 

After  considerable  discussion  it  was  decided  that  it  would  not  be 
necessary  for  these  rules  to  receive  the  approval  of  .the  Government. 
The  only  administrative  control  exercised  is  that  copies  of  all  rules 
must  be  filed  in  duplicate  with  the  local  authorities  within  3  days  after 
their  promulgation,  with  the  observations  of  the  workingmen  if  made 
in  writing  or  the  report  of  the  meeting  at.  which  they  tad  expressed 
their  opinion.  If,  however,  the  regulations  do  not  conform  to  legal 
requirements,  the  authorities  can  order  their  modification. 

Changes  in  regulations  must  be  made  in  the  form  of  supplements  or 
in  such  a  manner  that  a  new  set  of  rules  replaces  the  old,  and  are  sub- 
ject to  the  same  provisions  and  formalities  as  the  original  regulations. 

INSPECTION  OF  FACTOMES. 

The  duty  of  creating  a  service  for  the  inspection  of  factories  and 
the  enforcement  of  the  law  in  relation  to  them  is  left  to  the  individual 
States.  Formerly  each  State  was  left  free  to  determine  whether  the 
execution  of  the  factory  laws  should  be  left  to  the  ordinary  police  or 
local  administrative  authorities,  or  special  officials  should  be  appointed 
for  that  purpose.  The  law  of  1891  changed  this  and  made  it  obligatory 
upon  the  States  to  appoint  special  industrial  councilors  and  inspectors 
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{GeicerhearifslchUheamten),  Each  State  thus  possesses  its  own  partic- 
ular service,  and  fixes  the  powers  and  duties  of  its  inspectors  and  their 
relation  to  the  local  police  authorities.  The  general  law  of  the  Empire, 
however,  provides  that  these  officials  shall  have  the  right  to  enter  and 
inspect  all  industrial  establishments  at  any  time,  and  the  employers 
are  bound  to  furnish  them  such  statistical  information  as  the  Bundesrat 
or  provincial  authorities  may  require. 

The  inspectors  must  furnish  annually  to  their  governments  reports 
setting  forth  the  manner  in  which  they  have  performed  their  duties. 
These  reports  must  be  transmitted  in  their  entirety  or  in  abstract  to 
the  Bundesrat  and  Reichstag.  From  the  information  contained  in 
them  the  central  government  prepares  and  publishes  an  annual  report 
under  the  title  of  Amtliche  Mittheilungen  aus  den  Jahre^berichten  der 
Gewerbeaufsichtsbeamten.  A  number  of  the  individual  States  also 
publish  the  reports  of  their  inspectors  independently. 

In  addition  to  this  regular  service  for  the  inspection  of  factories  the 
accident  insurance  institutions  can  appoint  special  officers  to  oversee 
the  observance  of  those  provisions  having  for  their  object  the  preven- 
tion of  accidents. 

PAYMENT  OF  WAGES:  TRUCK  SYSTEM. 

As  in  other  countries,  it  has  been  found  necessary  in  Germany  to 
enact  laws  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  that  workingmen  shall  receive 
their  wages  in  cash  and  at  regidar  intervals  of  time.  Provisions  with 
this  object  in  view  were  contained  in  nearly  all  of  the  earlier  labor 
codes.  The  present  law  is  contained  in  the  act  of  June  1,  1891,  and 
introduces  important  modifications  in  prior  existing  legislation. 

Employers  are  required  to  reckon  wages  in  the  money  of  the  Empire 
and  to  pay  them  in  cash.  Employees  must  not  be  charged  with  goods 
furnished  them  except  under  the  following  conditions:  Food  may  be 
furnished  at  actual  cost  price;  the  use  of  land  and  dwellings  may  be  per- 
mitted at  the  rental  customary  in  the  vicinity;  fuel,  light,  regular  board, 
medicine,  and  medical  attendance,  as  well  as  tools  and  materials,  may 
be  supplied  at  their  average  cost  price,  and  the  proper  deduction  be 
made  from  wages  on  this  account. 

In  the  case  of  contract  work,  tools  and  materials  may  be  furnished 
at  more  than  their  cost  price  provided  that  the  price  has  been  pre- 
viously agreed  upon  and  does  not  exceed  that  usually  charged  in  the 
neighborhood.  This  higher  price  is  permitted  so  that  the  workingmen 
will  be  prevented  from  selling  the  tools  or  materials  to  other  parties  at 
a  profit. 

In  all  cases  the  goods,  etc.,  must  be  furnished  directly  by  the  em- 
ployer and  not  through  a  third  party,  and  this  can  only  be  done  with 
the  consent  of  the  employees. 
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Payment  of  wages  can  not  be  made  in  restaurants  or  saloons  with- 
out the  permission  of  the  lower  administrative  authorities.  The  money 
must  be  paid  to  the  workingmen  themselves  and  never  to  third  parties 
for  the  satisfaction  of  debts,  etc.,  except  as  provided  by  the  law  in 
respect  to  attachments.  ' 

If  wages  are  paid  otherwise  than  as  above  provided,  the  employees 
may  nevertheless  at  any  time  demand  their  payment  according  to  law, 
arid  any  defense  that  may  be  interposed  to  the  effect  that  something 
else  has  been  given  in  lieu  of  wages  will  be  held  invalid.  In  this  case, 
if  anj^  supplies  received  are  still  on  hand,  they  must  be  turned  over  to 
the  sick  fund  to  which  the  employee  belongs,  and  if  there  is  no  such 
fund  to  the  local  workingmen's  relief  fund  designated  by  the  commu- 
nal authorities,  and  in  the  absence  of  such  a  fund,  to  the  local  charity 
fund.  When  payments  have  been  made  to  third  parties,  they  will  be 
considered  as  null  and  void. 

All  contracts  in  violation  of  the  above  provisions  are  null  and  void. 
The  same  nullity  attaches  to  all  agreements  between  employers  and 
employees  regarding  the  purchase  of  necessities  by  the  latter  from 
certain  stores,  or  regarding  the  application  of  the  wages  of  the 
employees  to  any  purpose  other  than  their  participation  in  institutions 
for  improving  their  condition  or  that  of  their  families.  This,  how- 
ever, does  not  apply  to  deductions  from  wages  which  are  authorized 
b}'  law  on  account  of  the  breaking  of  the  labor  contract,  injury  to 
goods,  breaking  of  machinery,  etc.  Claims  for  goods  furnished  and 
credited  in  violation  of  this  law  can  not  be  sued  for  bj^  the  creditor, 
nor  can  they  be  charged  against  the  debtor,  nor  made  good  in  any 
other  way,  no  matter  whether  the  claim  is  made  directly  or  transferred 
to  another  party. 

All  the  provisions  regarding  the  payment  of  wages  appl}^  equally  to 
members  of  families  of  employees,  to  managers,  overseers,  etc. 

Deductions  from  wages  can  be  made  by  employers  to  secure  them- 
selves againt  loss  on  account  of  a  breach  of  the  labor  contract,  or  to 
enforce  the  payment  of  fines  when  they  have  been  previously  agreed 
upon,  not  in  excess  of  one-fourth  of  the  wages  due,  nor  more  than  the 
average  wages  for  one  week.  Agreements  may,  however,  be  made 
for  larger  deductions  to  secure  employers  against  loss  on  account  of 
the  loss  or  destruction  of  materials. 

In  addition  to  these  general  provisions  applicable  to  the  whole 
Empire,  the  individual  communes,  or  a  union  of  communes,  are  author- 
ized to  enact  regulations,  for  all  or  for  specified  industries,  of  the 
following  character:  (1).  That  wages  must  be  paid  at  fixed  intervals  of 
time,  which  must  not  be  longer  than  one  month  nor  shorter  than  one 
week;  (2)  that  wages  earned  by  minors  must  be  paid  to  the  parents  or 
guardians,  or  that  they  shall  only  be  paid  to  the  minors  upon  the 
written   authorization   of    the  parents  or    guardians,   or  upon  the 
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acknowledgment  by  the  latter  of  the  receipt  of  the  previous  wages; 
(3)  that  the  employers  must  report  to  the  parents  or  guardians  at 
certain  intervals  of  time  the  amount  of  wages  paid  to  minors. 

The  provisions  regarding  wage  payments  apply  also  to  persons 
engaged  in  productive  work  outside  the  establishments  of  their 
employers  even  when  such  employees  furnish  their  own  raw  or  other 
materials. 

ABBITRATION  TRIBUNALS. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  laws  relating  to  guilds,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  one  of  the  important  functions  of 'those  bodies  was  the 
constitution  of  arbitration  committees.  The  jurisdiction  of  these 
committees,  however,  is  limited  to  the  adjustment  of  disputes  in  which 
guild  members  are  concerned.  They,  therefore,  scarcely  affect  any 
but  the  handicraft  tmdes,  and  play  little  or  no  part  in  the  settlement 
of  the  more  important  strikes  and  difficulties  affecting  the  large  indus- 
trial establishments. 

Independently  of  these  bodies,  various  other  kinds  of  arbitration 
tribunals  had  gradually  arisen  in  different  parts  of  the  Empire.  Some 
of  these  had  been  organized  by  the  local  authorities  in  virtue  of  a  per- 
mission to  do  so  given  to  them  by  a  provision  of  the  labor  code  of 
1869,  and  continued  in  the  law  of  July  17, 1878.  Others  were  organized 
similar,  in  a  number  of  respects,  to  the  French  councils  of  pinidhommes. 
None  of  these  were  very  efficient  institutions,  and  the  lack  of  uni- 
formity in  their  character  and  methods  of  operation  constituted  a  real 
disadvantage. 

To  remedy  these  evils  a  general  arbitration  law  was  enacted  July 
29,  1890.  This  law  is  not  a  radical  measure.  It  does  not  provide  for 
the  obligatory  creation  of  arbitration  courts,  but,  instead,  leaves  the 
matter  of  their  establishment  to  the  initiative  of  the  individual  com- 
munes or  provnncial  authorities.  It,  however,  introduces  the  provision 
that  if  the  communes  do  take  action,  the  tribunal  created  must  be  of 
the  character  fixed  by  the  law.  The  main  pui'pose  of  the  law  is,  there- 
fore, to  make  more  uniform  the  arbitration  tribunals  created  by  the 
communes,  and  to  define  more  accurately  their  powers  and  modes  of 
action.  While  this  law  is  treated  under  the  caption  of  arbitration 
tribunals,  it  really  provides  for  a  system  of  special  courts  for  the 
decision  of  labor  causes,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ordinar}'  civil 
courts.  The  principle  of  conciliation  and  arbitration,  however,  is 
given  great  prominence. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  this  law  relates  to  the  settlement  of  dis- 
putes only  among  a  particular  class  of  industrial  workers,  that  covered 
by  section  7  of  the  industrial  code,  or  factory  employees  proper.  In 
this  class  are  included  officials,  superintendents,  and  technical  experts 
whose  annual  earnings  or  wages  do  not  exceed  2,000  marks  ($470).    In 
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no  case,  however,  does  the  law  apply  to  the  handicraft  trades.     Fol- 
lowing is  a  summary  of  the  provisions  of  this  law: 

Tribunals  for  the  decision  of  industrial  disputes  between  employers 
and  their  employees,  as  well  as  between  employees  of  the  same  estab- 
lishment (Gewerhegerlchte)^  may  be  created  in  virtue  of  this  law  by 
the  communes,  unions  of  communes,  or,  in  certain  cases,  by  the  pro- 
vincial authorities.  The  creation  of  an  arbitration  court  by  a  com- 
mune must  be  by  an  act  of  the  communal  council,  in  accordance  with 
section  142  of  the  industrial  code.  This  section  provides  that  such 
action  shall  be  taken  only  after  the  employers  and  employees  affected 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  express  their  opinion,  and  that  the  consti- 
tution of  the  court  must  receive  the  approval  of  the  higher  adminis- 
ti^ative  authorities  and  be  published  in  the  customary  way  of  making 
-communal  proclamations.  The  higher  administrntive  authorities  must 
make  known  their  decision  regarding  the  matter  within  6  months. 
When  their  decision  is  adverse,  the  grounds  for  the  disapproval  must 
be  given.  Much  the  same  provisions  apply  to  the  creation  of  arbitra- 
tion courts  by  a  union  of  communes. 

When  the  employers  and  workingmen  interested  petition  for  the 
establishment  of  a  tribunal,  but  the  communal  authorities  fail  to  act, 
the  provincial  government  {Landm-  Centralbeharde)  may  provide  for 
the  creation  of  such  a  body. 

An  arbitration  tribunal  may  be  created  for  all  or  for  only  particular 
categories  of  industries  of  a  district,  and  may  be  for  a  single  com- 
mune, a  part  of  a  commune,  or  a  union  of  communes.  The  law  con- 
tains special  provisions  concerning  the  creation  of  arbitration  courts 
for  the  industries  of  coal  mining,  salt  manufacture,  quarrying,  etc., 
which  will  not  be  reproduced  here.  After  a  court  is  created,  its  juris- 
diction may  be  extended  by  the  provincial  authorities,  after  the  local 
authorities  have  first  been  heard. 

When  created,  the  jurisdiction  of  these  tribunals  as  regards  matters 
to  be  adjudicated  extends  to  the  following  questions  without  regard . 
to  the  value  of  the  matter  in  dispute:  (1)  The  making,  continuance,  or 
breaking  of  the  labor  contract,  and  the  surrender  of,  or  making  of 
entries  in,  labor  pass  books  or  certificates;  (2)  claims  on  account  of 
services  rendered,  or  for  indemnities  arising  out  of  such  relations,  and 
the  payment  of  fines;  (3)  the  calculation  and  charging  of  dues  required 
of  employees  for  the  sick-insurance  funds;  and  (4)  claims  of  employees 
against  one  another  when  work  was  undertaken  jointly  under  the  same 
employer.  The  courts  do  not  have  jurisdiction  regarding  disputes  in 
respect  to  fines  agreed  to  be  paid  if,  at  the  termination  of  the  labor 
contract,  the  employee  enters  the  service  of  another  person,  or  enters 
into  business  for  himself.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  as  regards 
the  first  three  classes  of  disputes  includes  those  between  persons  work- 
ing for  definite  employers  outside  the  establishments  in  industrial  pro* 
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ductions  and  their  employers,  in  so  far  as  their  work  relates  to  the 
manipulation  of  raw  or  partly  manufactured  articles  furnished  by  the 
employer.  The  purpose  of  this  provision  is  to  bring  home  workers 
under  the  operation  of  the  law.  The  same  is  true  of  disputes  between 
home  workers  when  working  as  described  under  the  fourth  class  of 
disputes  given  above.  Disputes  among  home  workers  who  furnish 
their  own  raw  or  partly  manufactured  materials  may  come  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  courts  if  their  special  statutes  so  provide.  In  all 
cases  the  jurisdiction  of  an  arbitration  court  excludes  that  of  the  ordi- 
nary civil  courts. 

Each  arbitration  tribunal  must  consist  of  a  president  ( Vornltzer)^  at 
least  1  deputy  {Stellvertreter)^  and  not  less  than  4  associates  {Bewitzer), 
Where  a  tribunal  is  organized  in  a  number  of  sections,  a  presiding  oflB- 
cer  may  be  designated  for  each  one. 

The  president  and  deputy  are  elected  by  the  local  authorities  for 
terms  of  not  less  than  1  year.  Neither  can  be  an  employer  or  an 
employee,  and  their  election  must  be  approved  by  the  higher  adminis- 
trative authorities  of  the  district  in  which  the  court  is  situated.  This 
provision,  however,  does  not  apply  to  State  or  conwnunal  officials  who 
hold  office  by  virtue  of  a  State  appointment  or  confirmation  so  long  as 
they  are  incumbents  of  such  offices. 

The  associate^  must  be  elected  in  equal  number  by  the  employers 
and  employees  voting  by  secret  and  direct  ballot  in  separate  assem- 
blies. The  term  of  office  must  be  for  not  less  than  1  nor  more  than  6 
years,  and  members  are  reeligible.  Only  those  persons  shall  be  electors 
who  have  completed  their  twenty-fifth  year,  have  been  domiciled  or 
employed  at  least  1  year  within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  court, 
and  are  eligible  for  the  office  of  constable  or  sheriff.  If  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  court  is  limited  to  certain  classes  of  industries,  only  the 
employers  and  employees  in  those  industries  may  take  part  in  the  elec- 
tions or  be  elected.  Neither  members  ot  a  guild  having  an  arbitration 
committee,  nor  their  employees,  may  take  paii  in  the  constitution  of  a 
court  under  this  law. 

To  be  eligible  for  election  as  members  of  a  court,  persons  must  be 
30  years  of  age  and  must  have  resided  or  worked  in  the  district  for  at 
least  the  2  preceding  years.  Persons  are  not  eligible  for  election  if 
they  or  their  families  have  been  recipients  of  public  relief  which  has 
not  been  repaid,  and  if  they  are  disqualified  from  holding  the  office  of 
constable  or  sheriff. 

The  details  of  the  method  of  holding  elections  are  prescribed  by  acts 
of  the  local  authorities.  These  may  provide  that  specified  industrial 
groups  may  each  elect  one  or  more  associates.  They  may  also  specify 
to  what  extent  home  workers  shall  be  eligible  as  electors  or  members 
of  the  courts. 

Objections  to  the  legality  of  an  election  must  be  made  within  1 
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month  to  the  higher  administrative  authorities.  If  the  objection  is  sus- 
tained, the  election  must  be  declared  void  and  a  new  election  be  held. 

In  cases  where  no  elections  are  held,  or  w  here  they  have  been  repeat- 
edly declared  void  after  having  been  held,  the  higher  administrative 
authorities  may  order  that  such  elections  be  held  by  the  local  authori- 
ties where  they  should  have  been  held  by  employers  or  employees,  or 
may  themselves  appoint  mcmbei^s  where  the  election  should  have  been 
held  by  the  local  authorities. 

The  office  of  associate  is  an  honomry  one,  there  being  no  salary 
attached  to  it.  Acceptance  may  be  refused  only  upon  the  same  grounds 
that  would  justify  a  person  refusing  an  unsalaried  communal  office. 
Where  there  are  no  legal  provisions  regarding  the  declination  of  com- 
munal offices,  a  person  elected  as  an  associate  may  decline  to  serve 
upon  the  same  grounds  that  would  justify  him  in  declining  the  position 
of  guardian. 

Any  person,  however,  who  has  been  an*  associate  for  6  ycai's  may 
decline  to  serve  for  the  ensuing  6  years.  In  all  cases  the  reasons  for 
declining  to  serve  must  be  put  in  writing,  and  will  be  acted  upon  by 
the  local  authorities. 

Though  they  receive  no  salary,  associates  must  be  allowed  a  compen- 
sation for  time  lost  and  be  reimbursed  for  ti-aveling  expenses  incurred 
in  attending  sessions  of  the  court.  The  amount  to  be  so  allowed  is 
determined  by  local  statutes,  and  can  not  be  declined  by  the  members. 

If  circumstances  arbe  or  become  known  which  would  make  a  mem- 
ber ineligible  for  election  to  the  office,  he  must  be  removed  by  the 
higher  administrative  authorities,  after  an  opportunity  has  been  given 
to  the  interested  parties  to  be  heard.  If  a  member  is  guilty  of  a  gross 
violation  of  his  duties,  he  may  be  removed  by  the  provincial  court 
{Landgericht)  of  the  district.  Proceedings  in  such  cases  are  instituted 
by  the  state's  attorney. 

Before  entering  upon  their  duties  the  presidents  and  their  deputies 
must  take  oath  of  office  before  an  official  designated  by  the  higher 
administmtive  authorities,  and  the  associates  must  take  oath  of  office 
before  the  president  of  the  tribunal. 

Associates  who,  without  sufficient  excuse,  do  not  attend  the  sessions 
of  the  court  with  promptness,  or  who  in  other  ways  fail  to  fulfill  their 
obligations,  may  be  sentenced  by  the  president  to  the  payment  of  a 
fine  not  exceeding  300  marks  ($71.40),  in  addition  to  such  costs  as  may 
have  been  incurred.  If  a  sufficient  excuse  is  afterwards  given,  the 
fine  may  be  partially  or  whoUj'  remitted.  An  appeal  from  the  action 
of  the  president  in  this  matter  may  be  taken  to  the  provincial  court  of 
the  district  in  which  the  arbitration  court  has  its  seat. 

An  arbitration  tribunal  when  exercising  its  functions  must  consist 
of  3  members, 'including  the  president,  unless  otherwise  provided  by 
local  statute,  which  may  pronde  that  in  general  or  for  certain  classes 
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of  di8putes  a  larger  number  of  associates  must  be  called.  In  all  erases 
there  must  be  an  equal  number  of  employer  and  employee  associates. 
A  registrar's  office  must  be  created  for  each  court. 

The  law  contains  detailed  provisions  concerning  the  method  of  pro- 
cedure in  the  arbitration  courts,  which  need  not  be  here  reproduced 
except  in  brief  summary  form.  In  general  the  iiiles  governing  pro- 
cedure in  the  civil  courts  are  followed,  except  in  so  far  as  they  ai*e 
expressly  modified  by  the  present  law.  Parties  can  not  be  represented 
by  attorneys  or  persons  making  a  business  of  court  proceedings.  The 
terms  of  the  courts  will  be  fixed  by  their  presidents.  Parties  must  be 
formally  summoned  by  the  registrar.  When  a  complaint  is  entered 
upon  the  docket,  the  president  must  appoint  the  earliest  possible  time 
for  its  trial.  On  regular  court  days  the  parties  to  a  dispute  may  vol- 
untarily appear  without  having  been  previously  summoned  or  a  day  of 
trial  fixed.  The  filing  of  a  complaint  in  such  a  case  consists  simply  of 
a  verbal  statement.  The  complaint  must  be  recorded  if  the  matter 
remains  in  dispute.  Except  in  certain  special  cases,  proceedings  must 
be  public. 

If  the  complainant  fails  to  appear  at  the  time  of  trial,  judgment  will 
be  rendered  against  him  in  default,  and  the  case  dismissed  if  the 
defendant  so  requests.  -  If  the  defendant  fails  to  appear,  and  the  com 
plainant  makes  a  motion  to  that  efl'ect,  the  facts  alleged  in  the  bill  of 
complaint  will  be  considered  as  admitted,  and  so  far  as  they  justify  the 
redress  asked  judgment  will  be  rendered;  otherwise  the  action  will  be 
dismissed.  Parties  against  whom  judgment  by  default  has  been  ren- 
dered may  within  3  days  file  a  petition  that  it  be  set  aside.  This 
petition  nmst  be  heard  by  the  court,  and  if  acted  upon  favorably  the 
case  will  be  restored  to  the  status  in  which  it  was  before  judgment 
was  rendered. 

If  the  parties  duly  appear,  the  effort  must  first  be  made  b}^  the  arbi- 
tration tribunal  to  effect  an  amicable  settlement  of  the  dispute.  This 
attempt  at  conciliation  may  be  renewed  at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings, 
and  must  be  renewed  at  the  close  of  the  proceedings  if  both  parties 
are  present.  If  an  agreement  is  reached,  it^  terms  must  be  recorded 
in  the  minutes,  and  be  read  to  the  parties.  The  minutes  must  state 
that  the  agreement  has  been  read  to  the  parties,  and  must  record  its 
approval  by  the  parties,  or  any  objections  that  were  made  to  it. 

If  an  amicable  agreement  is  not  reached,  the  action  will  go  to  trial. 
The  president  will  conduct  the  proceedings.  His  aim  must  be  to  have 
the  parties  make  a  full  declaration  of  all  important  facts,  to  indicate 
the  evidence  required  to  establish  the  claims  made,  and  to  make  such 
orders  as  may  be  necessary.  He  may  at  an)-  time  order  the  personal 
appearance  of  the  parties,  and  in  the  case  of  their  failure  to  appear 
may  impose  a  fine  not  exceeding  100  marks  ($23.80)  in  amount.  Objec- 
tion to  this  fine  may  be  made  according  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  civil 
procedure.  Digtzedby^OOgie 
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If  the  continuance  of  a  case  to  another  term  is  necessary,  especially 
when  this  is  required  because  necessary  evidence  can  not  be  immedi- 
ately obtained,  the  future  term  and  the  time  for  the  taking  of  the 
evidence  must  be  immediately  designated. 

Evidence  must,  as  a  rule,  be  taken  before  the  arbitmtion  tribunal. 
A  record  must  be  kept  of  all  proceedings,  which  must  be  signed  by 
the  president  and  the  registrar. 

The  judgment  must  be  announced  at  the  term  during  which  the 
proceedings  are  terminated;  or,  if  this  can  not  be  done,  within  3  days 
at  a  specially  appointed  term.  The  judgment  must  show:  (1)  The 
members  of  the  court  who  have  participated  in  the  trial  of  the  cause; 
(2)  the  pai-ties;  (3)  a  brief  summary  of  the  matters  in  dispute  and  the 
important  grounds  for  the  decision,  and  (4)  the  tenns  of  the  judg- 
ment rendered  and  the  amount  of  the  costs  as  far  as  they  can  be  imme- 
diately ascertained. 

If  the  judgment  requires  the  performance  of  an  act,  the  party  obli- 
gated may,  at  the  request  of  the  other  party,  be  held  to  pay  an 
indemnity  as  fixed  by  the  court  in  case  of  its  nonperformance  within 
a  specified  time.  In  the  assessing  of  costs  the  tribunal,  when  requested 
by  the  successful  party,  may  in  its  judgment  include  an  indemnity  for 
the  time  lost  by  the  successful  party  in  his  attendance  at  the  trial. 
Decisions  regarding  the  fixing  of  costs  are  final.  Appeals  from  judg- 
ments regarding  the  matters  in  dispute,  however,  may  be  made  to  the 
district  court  when  the  amount  involved  exceeds  the  sum  of  100  marks 
($23.80).  Decisions  are  enforced  according  to  the  general  rules  con- 
tained in  the  law  relating  to  civil  procedure.  The  civil  courts  must 
render  all  assistance  within  their  legal  powers. 

Careful  provisions  are  made  by  the  law  that  the  prosecution  of 
actions  in  the  industrial  courts  shall  be  as  inexpensive  as  possible. 
The  law  thus  provides  that  only  one  fee  shall  be  charged  in  each  case, 
which  shall  be  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  the  sum  in  dispute. 
W  here  this  sum  does  not  exceed  20  marks  ($4.76)  the  fee  is  1  mark 
($0.24);  where  it  is  more  than  20  marks  ($4.76),  but  not  more  than  50 
marks  ($11.90),  li  marks  ($0.36),  and  where  the  sum  is  more  than  60 
marks  ($11.90),  but  not  more  than  100  marks  ($23.80),  3  marks  ($0.71). 
Three  marks  ($0.71)  additional  are  charged  for  each  additional  100 
marks  ($23.80).  In  case  judgment  is  acknowledged  or  rendered  by 
default,  or  the  case  is  withdrawn  before  actual  trial,  only  half  fees 
will  be  charged.  If  a  conciliation  is  effected  at  any  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings the  fee  will  be  remitted  altogether.  The  constitution  of  each 
court  also  may  provide  for  a  lower  scale  of  fees  or  their  entire  remis- 
sion. The  losing  party  is  responsible  for  costs.  They  will  be  assessed 
according  to  the^  ordinary  method  in  judicial  proceedings,  and  their 
collection  may  be  enforced  in  the  same  way  as  communal  taxes. 
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In  addition  to  sitting  as  formal  courts  for  the  adjudication  of  labor 
eases,  the  arbiti-ation  tribunals  may  act  as  boards  of  conciliation  to 
adjust  disputes  affecting  the  relations  between  employers  and  their 
employees.  In  order  to  act  in  this  capacity  they  must  be  formally 
requested  to  serve  by  both  employers  and  employees.  When  the  lat- 
ter are  more  than  3  in  number  they  may  appoint  delegates  to  represent 
them.  Such  delegates  must  be  at  least  25  years  of  age  and  in  the  pos- 
session of  their  full  legal  rights. 

When  sitting  as  a  board  of  conciliation  {Einigungsamt)^  the  tribunal 
must  consist  of  the  president  and  2  employer  and  2  employee  associates. 
The  board,  however,  may  be  increased  by  the  addition  of  an  equal  num- 
ber of  prudhommes  (  Vertraicensyndnner)  for  employers  and  employees. 
This  will  be  done  when  both  parties  request  it  and  designate  the  names 
of  the  persons  to  be  selected.  *  None  of  the  persons  on  the  board  must 
be  interested  in  the  dispute. 

The  board  of  conciliation,  after  hearing  both  parties  or  their  dele- 
gates, must  determine  the  points  in  dispute  and  the  circumstances 
regarding  them  that  must  be  taken  into  account  in  arriving  at  a  deci- 
sion. Any  associate  or  prudhomme  has  the  right  to  put  questions 
through  the  president  to  the  delegates  and  witnesses.  After  a  dear 
understanding  concerning  the  circumstances  of  the  dispute  is  had,  each 
party  must  be  given  an  opportunity  in  a  general  discussion  to  express 
himself  regarding  the  matters  alleged  by  the  other  party  or  in  the  way 
of  testimony  by  witnesses.  This  done,  the  effort  to  effect  a  concilia- 
tion will  be  made. 

If  a  conciliation  is  arrived  at  its  terais  must  be  reduced  to  writing 
and  signed  by  all  the  members  of  the  board  and  the  delegates  of  both 
parties.  If  a  conciliation  is  not  effected  the  board  must  render  a 
decision  covering  all  the  points  in  dispute  between  the  parties.  This 
decision  will  be  arrived  at  by  a  simple  majority  vote.  If,  as  the 
result  of  this  vote,  it  is  found  that  all  the  employer  associates  and 
pradhommes  voted  one  way  and  all  the  employee  associates  and  prud- 
hommes voted  another,  the  president  may  withhold  his  vote  and 
declare  that  a  decision  has  not  been  reached. 

When  a  decision  is  given  it  must  be  announced  to  the  delegates  of 
both  parties,  with  the  notice  that  they  must  declare  within  a  specified 
time  whether  they  will  abide  by  the  decision  or  not.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  the  time  specified  the  board  must  issue  a  public  notice,  signed 
by  all  the  members  of  the  board,  containing  the  decision  rendered  and 
the  declarations  made  by  the  parties  regarding  the  same.  If  neither  a 
conciliation  nor  a  decision  is  obtained  this  fact  must  be  published  by 
the  president  of  the  board. 

As  in  the  case  of  councils  of  prudhonunes  in  other  countries,  these 
bodies  may  be  called  upon  by  the  State  authorities  or  the  oflScers  of 
2193— No.  27 10     . 
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the  union  of  communes  for  which  they  are  created  to  report  upon 
industrial  questions.  For  this  purpose  the  tribunals  may  form  special 
committees,  which,  if  the  questions  to  be  considered  interest  both 
employers  and  employees,  must  be  composed  of  equal  numbers  of 
employer  and  employee  associates.  The  tribunals  may  also  upon  their 
own  initiation  make  recommendations  concerning  labor  matters. 

The  cost  of  creating  and  maintaining  the  labor  courts,  as  far  as  they 
are  not  covered  by  receipts,  must  be  defrayed  by  the  communes  or 
unions  of  communes  in  which  they  are  located. 

Provision  is  finally  made  for  the  settlement  of  labor  disputes  in  dis- 
tricts in  which  labor  courts,  as  provided  by  this  law,  are  not  created. 
In  such  districts  the  chief  officer  of  the  communes  {BurgemieUtery 
SchuUheiss^  OrtsvorsteJief^  etc.)  is  empowered  to  hear  disputes  in  rela- 
tion to  the  making,  continuance  in,  or  breaking  of  the  relations  between 
employers  and  employees,  or  in  relation  to  the  dues  required  of 
employees  for  insurance  against  sickness. 

The  parties  to  a  dispute  must  be  given  an  opportunity  to^make  known 
their  contentions  and  to  introduce  evidence.  If  a  conciliation  is  arrived 
at  its  terms  must  be  reduced  to  writing  and  be  signed  by  the  parties 
and  the  communal  authority.  The  decision  of  the  latter  must  be  in 
writing  and  may  be  immediately  enforced,  if  an  appeal  is  not  taken 
within  10  days  to  the  ordinary  courts  by  the  local  police  authorities. 

The  chief  officer  of  a  commune  may  delegate  the  duty  of  deciding 
labor  disputes  as  above  described  to  a  special  officer.  Instead  of  leav- 
ing this  matter  to  the  communes,  the  provincial  authorities  may  pro- 
vide for  a  general  conciliation  board  for  the  adjustment  of  disputes 
within  their  districts. 

.LABOK  COMMISSION. 

Eflforts  for  the  establishment  of  a  bureau  of  labor  statistics  after  the 
American  model  were  made  in  Germanj^  as  far  back  as  1872.  Unwill- 
ing to  create  a  permanent  bureau,  the  central  government  has,  how- 
ever, created  by  decree  a  commission  to  collect  information  in  relation 
to  labor.  This  commission  {Kommission  fur  Ai^beiierstatistik)  was 
definitely  organized  April  1,  1802.  It  is  composed  of  a  president 
appointed  by  the  chancellor  of  the  Empire,  6  members  chosen  by  the 
Bundesi*at,  7  by  the  Reichstag,  and  1  by  the  chancellor  from  among 
the  statistical  officers  of  the  Empire. 

The  work  of  the  commission  is  declared  to  be  to  give  its  advice,  on 
the  request  of  the  Bundesrat  or  chancellor,  concerning  proposed 
statistical  works  and  their  execution  and  results,  and  to  submit  to  the 
chancellor  propositions  for  the  carrj^ng  out  of  such  inquiries.  It  will 
be  seen  from  this  description  of  the  character  of  the  commission  that 
it  may  be  said  to  occupy  a  medium  position  between  industrial  com- 
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missions  and  labor  bureaus.  It  is  a  commission  in  form,  but  possesses 
to  a  considerable  extent  the  permanency  of  a  labor  bureau.  As  regards 
its  mode  of  action,  it  formulates,  inquiries  and  considers  the  results 
obtained,  but  the  information  gathered  is  compiled  and  prepared  for 
publication  by  the  imperial  statistical  bureau. 

Thus  far  it  has  issued  10  or  more  volumes  of  reports  giving  the 
results  of  its  investigations.  They  relate  to  the  condition^  of  labor  in 
various  industries,  and  have  furnished  the  information  upon  which 
the  Bundesrat  has  based  a  nimiber  of  regulations  promulgated  by  it 
for  the  regulation  of  labor  in  particular  trades. 
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IOWA. 

Eighth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  the  State 
oflmva,  1897-1898.     W.  E.  O'Bleness,  Commissioner.     108  pp. 

The  following  subjects  are  treated  in  this  report:  Letter  of  trans- 
mittal, introduction,  and  recommendations,  10  pages;  cooperative  rail- 
roading, 3  pages;  manual  training,  3  pages;  labor  organizations,  2  pages; 
industrial  statistics,  45  pages;  railroad  statistics,  14  pages;  strikes,  1 
page;  pearl-button  industry,  27  pages. 

Cooperative  Railroading. — ^This  chapter  relates  to  the  progress 
made  by  the  Illinois  Central  Bailroad  Company  in  its  system  of  selling 
on  the  installment  plan  shares  of  stock  to  employees. 

Manual  Training. — This  chapter  consists  of  extracts  from  the 
report  of  the  instructor  of  manual  training  in  the  schools  of  West 
Des  Moines,  giving  an  outline  of  the  courses  of  study  and  system  of 
instruction,  and  a  brief  account  of  manual  training  in  the  public  schools 
of  Mason  City. 

Labor  Organizations. — Brief  mention  is  made  of  the  general  con- 
dition of  labor  organizations  in  the  State. 

Industrial  Statistics. — Tables  are  given  showing  the  returns,  by 
counties  and  industries,  of  the  various  individuals,  companies,  firms, 
and  corporations  in  the  State  employing  5  or  more  persons  each, 
such  establishments  being  required  by  law  to  make  returns.  The 
statistics  presented  show  the  number  of  male  and  female  employees, 
the  number  of  apprentices,  the  total  yearly  wages  paid,  and  the  num- 
ber of  weeks  in  operation  for  1,311  establishments  in  1897  and  1,625 
establishments  in  1898.  The  following  is  a  recapitulation  of  the 
returns  for  the  entire  State  for  the  years  1896,  1897,  and  1898: 

STATISTICS  OF  ESTABLISHMENTS  EMPLOYING  5  OR  MORE  PERSONS,  1896, 1897,  AND  1898. 


Items. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

Establishments  reporting 

1,752 

40, 8M 

7,782 

687 

$17,860,622 

40 

8 

4 

1,311 

40,127 

7,696 

632 

$17,656,724 

44 

6 
8 

1,625 

Total  employees: 

Males.... 

45.006 

Females  ...k 

9  800 

Apprentices 

•s 

Aggreffate  waires  paid ",,... 

$19,623,892 

Average  weeks  in  operation: 

Full  time  with  mil  force 

45 

Short  time  with  reduced  force 

4 

Weelts  during  which  business  was  suspended 

8 
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The  above  figures  show  a  general  improvement  in  business  activity 
in  the  State  during  1898  as  compared  with  the  preceding  years. 

Railroad  Statistics. — Tables  are  given  showing,  by  groups  of 
occupations,  for  the  years  1897  and  1898,  the  number  of  ofScials  and 
other  employees  in  the  service  of  the  railroad  companies,  and  their 
total  yearly  and  average  daily  earnings  as  obtained  from  the  reports 
of  the  milroad  commissioners.  During  1897,  26,690  persons  were 
employed  by  the  railroads  in  the  State,  of  whom  118  were  general 
officers.  In  1898  there  were  30,009  persons  employed,  of  whom  119 
were  general  officers. 

Strikes. — In  1897, 18  strikes  were  reported,  involving  1,191  persons 
and  resulting  in  a  wage  loss  of  $19,344.  The  average  duration  of  the 
strikes  was  13  days.  Sixteen  of  these  strikes  were  due  to  wage  dis- 
putes. In  1898,  11  strikes  were  reported,  involving  739  persons,  and 
resulting  in  a  wage  loss  of  $63,540.  They  lasted  an  average  of  18 
days,  and  were  all  due  to  wage  disputes. 

The  Pearl-Button  Industry. — This  chapter  consists  mainly  of  an 
extract  from  a  report  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission  regard- 
ing the  pearl-button  industry. 

VIRGINIA. 

F'lrst  Annual  Report  oftlie  Bxireaxi  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics 
of  the  State  of  Virginia^ for  the  Years  1898  and  1899.  Archer  P. 
Montague,  Commissioner,     xi,  420  pp. 

The  law(a)  creating  the  present  bureau  was  approved  March  3, 1898, 
and  as  this  report  was  presented  to  the  governor  September  1,  1899, 
the  work  of  the  bureau  for  the  two  years  is  given  in  one  report.  The 
commissiorier  of  labor  has  power  under  the  law  to  require  the  furnish- 
ing of  information  for  the  use  of  the  bureau. 

The  present  report  relates  to  the  following  subjects:  Letter  of  trans- 
mittal, introduction,  etc.,  8  pages;  agricultural  and  county  statistics, 
133  pages;  principal  cities,  14  pages;  manufactures,  207  pages;  penal 
institutions,  reformatories,  etc.,  5  pages;  organized  labor,  7  pages; 
steam  and  electric  railway  employees,  11  pages;  coal  mines,  3  pages; 
newspapers,  2  pages;  laws  and  court  decisions  relating  to  labor,  30 
pages;  recommendations,  4  pages. 

Agricultural  and  County  Statistics. — In  this  chapter  a  descrip- 
tion is  given  of  each  county,  showing  among  other  things  the  character 
of  the  land  surface  and  soil,  water  courses,  per  cent  of  land  under  cul- 
tivation, character  of  products,  wages,  etc.,  and  statistical  tables  show- 
ing crop  products,  prices,  and  cost  of  production,  and  the  assessed 
valuation  of  real  and  personal  property  in  1898. 

a  For  a  copy  of  this  law  see  Bulletin  No.  18,  pages  778,  779, 
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Principal  Cities. — An  account  is  given  of  the  location,  transporta- 
tion facilities,  chief  industries,  schools,  churches,  etc.,  of  each  of  the 
15  principal  cities  of  tte  State. 

Manufactures. — The  statistics  presented  embrace  chiefly  compara- 
tive data  for  the  yeai's  1896  and  1897  regarding  capital  invested,  stock 
used,  goods  made,  pei-sons  employed,  wages  paid,  proportion  of  busi- 
ness done,  days  in  operation,  etc. 

The  following  summary  of  manufactures  is  given  in  the  report: 

Of  the  1,182  blank  forms  sent  to  the  operators  of  manufacturing 
plants,  690  were  returned.  Of  these,  394  were  tabulated,  and  the 
remaining  296  were  found  to  be  insuflicient  for  use,  either  in  conse- 
quence of  the  meager  data  contained  therein,  or  the  fact  that  cer- 
tain of  the  establishments  were  not  in  active  operation  during  the 
period  covered.  These  untabulated  reports  represented  an  aggregate 
capital  invested  in  business  of  $374,640. 

Of  the  394  tabulated  reports,  109  were  from  incorpomted  companies 
and  285  from  private  firms.  The  affgregate  capital  invested  in  busi- 
ness amounted  to  $22,691,799.75,  andtne  total  value  of  all  goods  manu- 
factured during  the  year  1897  was  $22,872,659.09.  The  total  number 
of  days  worked  in  1896  and  1897  were  86,501  and  94,262,  respectively. 
The  total  amount  paid  in  wages  in  the  mechanical  departments  in  1896 
was  $5,039,673.31;  in  1897  it  was  $6,406,528.42,  or  an  increase  of 
$1,366,855.11.  The  total  amount  paid  for  rent  was  $111,576.31;  for 
taxes,  $149,514.86,  and  for  insurance,  $143,072.25,  a  total  of  $404,163.42. 
The  average  amount  paid  for  office  help  per  month  was  $78,379.64,  or 
$940,555.M  per  year.  This  office  help  included  466  managers  and  fore- 
men, 241  salesmen  and  4  salesladies,  167  male  and  11  female  book- 
keepers, 191  male  and  11  female  clerks,  and  29  male  and  19  female 
stenographers. 

Organized  Labor. — The  following  table  gives  some  of  the  impor- 
tant facts  reported  by  labor  organizations  in  the  State: 

HOURS  OF  LABOR  AND  AVERAGE  DAILY  WAGES  OF  ME^klBERS   OF  LA^OR  ORGANIZA- 
TIONS, AND  AVERAGE  DAYS  WORKED  DURING  1898,  BY  OCCUPATIONS. 


Occupations. 

Unions 
report- 
ing. 

Member- 
ship. 

Hours  of 

labor  per 

day. 

Average 
daily 
wages. 

Average 

davs 

worked 

during 

1898. 

Barb<*rs 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1. 
2 
2 
7 
6 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 

7 
81 
'    124 
40 
61 
126 

m 

161 
864 
180 
35 
86 

85 
67 

12 
9 
10 
9 
10 
8 
12 
11 
10 
9 
9 
9 
9 

10 

«1.67 
2.35 
2.62 
4.00 
1.60 
1.78 
4.35 
1.91 
2.88 
2.67 
2.50 
2.75 
2.25 

2.00 
1.85 

316 

Blackfoniths 

288 

Boiler  makers  and  sliipbuilders 

305 

Brick  masons 

(o) 
275 

Car  builders,  railway 

Cigar  makers 

260 

Engineers,  railway 

360 

Firemen,  railway 

320 

Machinists 

295 

Holders 

230 

Painters  and  decoraters 

228 

Plumbers,  gas  fitters,  etc 

230 

Printers 

Tailors 

306 

Tinners 

Trainmen 

365 

Total 

30 

51,436 

a  Not  reported.        b  Not  including  2  prlntere'  unions,  membership  not  reported.     » 
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Railway  Employees. — Statistics  are  given  showing  the  number  of 
persons  employed,  days  worked,  and  wages  paid  by  each  of  the  25 
principal  steam  milroads  operating  in  the  State,  as  reported  by  the 
railway  commissioner.  There  was  a  total  of  23,649  persons  employed 
by  these  companies,  exclusive  of  general  officers,  receiving  during 
the  year  $11,491,350.88  in  salaries  and  wages,  or  $1.61  per  emplo^-ee 
per  day. 

Returns  from  14  electric  railways  were  obtained  directly  by  the 
bureau.  The  following  table  gives  the  total  number  of  employees, 
average  hours  of  labor,  and  wages  per  day  as  reported  by  the  companies: 

AVERAGE  HOURS  OF  LABOR  AND  WAGES  OF  EMPLOYEES  OF  14  ELECIRIC  STREET  RAIL- 
WAYS, BV  OCCUPATIONS. 


OccapaUoDs. 

Em* 
ployees. 

Hours  of 

labor 
per  day. 

Wages 
per  day. 

Occupatio'ns.  . 

Em- 
ployees. 

Hours  of 

labor 
per  day. 

Wa«ros 
per  day. 

Electricians 

Foreman 

20 

19 

267 

247 

32 

34 

12 

7 

U.4 

10.5 
11.5 
11.0 
11.0 
11.1 
11.0 
.    10.4 

12.18 
2.38 
1.57 
1.50  1 
2.20 
1.34 
2.23 
1.90 

BlacksmiUis 

Painters 

7 
8 
70 
8 
63 
10 

10.4 
10.5 
10.0 
10.5 
10.2 
10.^ 

11.79 
2.40 

Motormen 

Trackmen 

1  05 

Conductors 

Engineers 

Track  oilers 

Laborers 

1.08 
.99 

Firemen 

Coal  passers 

Total 

1.03 

MHchiniRtfl 

Woodworkers 

8M 

Coal  Mines. — ^This  chapter  contains  a  brief  account  of  the  coal 
mining  industry  in  the  State  and  statistics  of  coal  production  in  1896 
and  1897. 

Newspapees. — Statistics  are  given  showing  the  houi^s  of  labor  and 
daily  wages  of  employees  in  each  of  11  newspaper  oflSces  in  the  State. 
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The  Annual  Statistics  of  Manufactures^  1898.  Thirteenth  Report, 
xxvii,  311  pp.  (Issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  Horace 
G.  Wadlin,  Chief.) 

The  present  report  contains,  in  addition  to  the  statistics  of  manu- 
factures regularly  presented,  a  monograph  on  the  history  and  present 
condition  of  the  textile  industries.  The  contents  of  this  report  are 
armnged  as  follows :  Statistics  of  manufactures.  111  pages ;  selected 
industry  presentations,  43  pages;  analysis,  55  pages;  the  textile  indus- 
tries, 5l  pages;  industrial  chronology,  47  pages. 

Manufactures. — ^The  statistics  presented  are  mainly  based  upon  the 
returns  made  for  1897  and  1898  by  4,701  identical  establishments  repre- 
senting 80  industries  in  the  State.  No  attempt  was  made  to  include  all 
the  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  State,  but  a  sufficient  number 
of  leading  typical  establishments  are  given  to  show  the  geneml  trend 
of  industrial  progress. 

The  4,701  establishmentii  considered  were  conducted,  in  1898,  by 
3,464  private  firms  and  1,172  corporations,  a  decrease  of  1.28  per  cent 
in  the  number  of  private  firms  and  an  increase  of  2.63  per  cent  in  the 
number  of  corporations  as  compared  with  1897.  There  was  likewise 
a  decrease  in  the  number  of  pai-tnei-s  from  5,572  in  1897  to  5,424  in 
1898,  and  an  increase  in  the  number  of  stockholders  from  46,407  in 
1897  to  46,872  in  1898.  The  average  number  of  partners  to  a  private 
firm  in  1898  was  1.57  and  the  average  number  of  stockholdei^s  to  a 
corporation  was  39.95.  The  private  firms  and  corporations  enumer- 
ated were  managed  by  52,251  persons  in  1898,  of  whom  5,424,  or 
10.38  per  cent,  were  partners  and  46,827,  or  89.62  per  cent,  were 
stockholders. 

The  following  tables  show  the  aggregate  capital  invested,  the  value 
of  goods  made  and  work  done,  the  value  of  stock  used,  and  the  wages 
paid  during  the  years  1897  and  1898  for  each  of  the  9  leading  indus- 
tries, for  the  remaming  71  industries  collectively,  and  for  all  of  the 
4,701  identical  establishments: 

3S4 
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CAPITAL  INVESTED  AND  GOODS  MADE  AND  WORK  DONE  IN  80  INDUSTRIES,  1897  AND  1898. 


Industries. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Capital  Invested. 


Per  cent 

of 
increase. 


Goods  made  and  work  done. 


1897. 


Per  <*ent 

of 
increase. 


Boots  and  shoes 

Carpetings 

Cotton  goods 

Leather  

Machines  and  machin- 
ery   

Metals  and  metallic 
goods 

Paper  and  paper  goods . . 

Woolen  goods 

Worsted  foods 

Other  inaustrles 

Total 


644|  r23,200,058 

121      6,784,921 

169  113,437,432 

"       6,231,541 

359  32,677,927 

17,367,796 
20,546,478 
27,792,875 
16,802,284 
2,785,  148,448,785 


80' 
142, 
35I 


4,701  413,290,097  413,373,953 


«22,414,665 
6,582,652 

112.702,330 
6,533,029 

82,686,813 

17,191,783 
20,733,%7 
26,930,024 
17,166,388 
160,432,302 


a  3. 39  $104, 
a2. 


4.84 
.03 

a  1.01 
.91 

a  3. 10 
2.17 
1.34 


042,441 
6,364,709 
88,272,454 
19,317,480 

26,979,408 

21,702,203 
18,131,485 
29,622,054 
24,694,793 
273,441,315 


1107,188,460 
6.016,943 
88,874,733 
19,647,769 

28,964,913 

23,328,223 
20,104,855 
31,633,903 
25,818,780 
289,793,264 


3.02 

a  5. 46 

.12 

1.71 

7.36 

7.49 
10.88 
6.79 
4.55 
5.98 


.02 


612,568,342 


640,871,843 


4.02 


a  Decrease. 
STOCK  US£D  AND  WAGES  PAID  IN  80  INDUSTRIES.  1897  AND  1898. 


Industries. 


Boots  and  shoes 

Carpetings 

Cotton  goods 

Leather 

Machines  and  machin- 
ery   

Metals  and  metallic 
goods 

Paper  and  paper  goods . 

Woolen  goods , 

Worsted  roods , 

Other  industries 

Total 


Estab- 
lish 
ments. 


644 
12 

169 
96 

859 

380 
80 

142 

35 

2,785 


Stock  used. 


1897. 


$65,182,608 

3,898,404 

50,857,806 

14,532,557 

9,276,096 

9,845,655 
10,175,492 
17,415,255 
15,070.871 
158,060,200 


4,701     354,314,944   362,846,417 


$67,386,674 

3,638,475 

47,294,087 

14,929,168 

10,142,326 

10,734,998 
11,166,843 
19,184,735 
15,923,830 
162,445,281 


Per  cent 

of 
increase. 


3.38 
a6.67 
a  7. 01 

2.73 

9.34 

9.03 
9.74 
10.16 
5.66 
2.77 


2.41 


Wages  paid. 


1897. 


$23,560,417 

1,605,379 

27,193,335 

2,679,496 

9,505,410 

6,634,101 
3, 493, 786 
7,062,842 
4,655.439 
61,606,233 


1898. 


$23,904,714 

1,431,921 

26,294,240 

2,640,868 

10,068,181 

6,842,531 
8,719,611 
7,205,613 
4,789,876 
53,314,548 


Per  cent 

of 
increase. 


1.46 
a  10. 80 
a  3.  .31 
al.44 

5.92 

3.14 
C.46 
2.17 
2.89 
3.31 


137,1 


1.61 


a  Decrease. 


The  above  tables  show  that  in  the  4,701  establishments,  taken  as  a 
whole,  there  was  an  increase  in  each  of  the  four  items,  namely,  capital 
invested,  goods  made,  stock  used,  and  wages  paid.  Of  the  9  leading 
industries,  3  show  an  increase  in  each  of  these  items,  5  show  an  increase 
in  only  part  of  the  items,  while  1,  carpetings,  shows  a  decrease  in 
each  of  the  four  items. 

A  comparison  of  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  total  production 
each  year  since  1886,  as  shown  by  the  present  and  former  reports,  is 
given  in  the  following  table: 

INCREASE   OR    DECREASE  AS   VALUE   OF  GOODS   MADE   AND   WORK    DONE.    BY    YEARS, 

1886  TO  1898. 


Years. 

Number  of 
establish- 
ments con- 
sidered in 
each  year 
compared. 

Increase  in  value  of 
goods  made  and 

work  done  in  each 
year  as  compared 

with  the  previous 
year. 

Years. 

Number  of 
establish- 
ments con- 
sidered in 
each  year 
compared. 

Increase  in  value  of 
good.s  made  and 

work  done  in  each 
year  as  compared 

with  the  previou.s 
year. 

Amount. 

Percent. 

Amount. 

Percent. 

1£86  and  1887... 
1867  and  1888... 
1B88  and  1889... 
1«0  and  1890... 
18B0  and  1891... 
Wn  and  1802... 

1,027 

iIho 

1,364 
8,041 
8,745 
4p47S 

$13,919,859 
11,168,096 

9;  653, 992 
22,838,970 

8,068,063 
83,180,866 

6.29 
8.61 
2.46 
4.37 
1.33 
6.87 

1892  and  1893.. 

1893  and  1894.. 

1894  and  1896.. 
1896  and  1896.. 
1896  and  1897.. 
189Skandl896.. 

4,397 
4,09:? 
8,629 
4,609 
4,696 
4,701 

a  $51,793,852 

a 56, 793, 448 

43,018,021 

031,376,727 

16.996,553 

28,303,501 

a  8. 10 

010.27 

9.18 

0  5.51 

3.04 

4.62 

a  Decrease. 
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An  examination  of  the  above  table  shows  that  from  1886  to  1892, 
inclusive,  there  was  an  increase  each  year  in  the  value  of  goods  pro- 
duced and  work  done  in  the  industries  considered;  in  1893  and  1894 
there  was  a  decline;  in  1895,  an  increase;  in  1896,  another  decline; 
and  in  1897  and  1898  increases  are  again  noted. 

The  avei'age  number  of  employees  and  their  average  yearly  earn- 
ings in  1897  and  1898  in  the  4,701  identical  establishments  are  shown 
in  the  table  following.  The  persons  included  are  wage-earners  only, 
the  officers,  clerks,  or  other  salaried  persons  not  being  considered. 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OP  EMPLOYEES   AND  AVERAGE  WAGES  IN  80  INDUSTRIES,  1897  A*D 


Industries. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Average  ninnber  of  em- 
ployees. 


Per  cent 
of  ia- 
crease. 


Average  yearly  earnings. 


1897. 


1898. 


Per  cent 
oXin- 


Boots  and  shoes 

Carpetings 

Cotton  goods  . . . 

Leather 

Machines  and  machinery 
Metals  and  metallic 
Paper  and  paper 
Woolen  goods  . . . 
Worsted  goods... 
Other  induetries. 

Total 


(M4 

12 
169 

95 
859 
380 

80 
1^ 

35 
2,785 


50,055 
4,623 
81,196 
5,597 
18,261 
13,444 
8,510 
19,286 
12,975 
112,833 


•51,897 
4,208 
81,385 
5,465 
18,658 
13,450 
8.797 
19,438 
13.107 
116,269 


3.68 
a9.09 

.23 

a2.36 

2.17 

.04 
3.37 

.79 
1.02 
3.05 


f470. 69 
347.26 
334.91 
478. 74 
52D.53 
493.46 
410.55 
866.72 
358.80 
457.37 


1460.62 
340.69 
823.08 
483.23 
589.62 
508.74 
422.83 
370.70 
365.44 
458.54 


a  2. 14 

a  1. 89 

a  3:53 

.94 

8.67 

8.10 

2.99 

1.86 

L85 

.26 


4,701 


326,778 


332,669 


1.80  1    422.26 


421.48 


a.  18 


a  Decrease. 


The  average  number  of  persons  employed  as  wage  earners  in  all  of 
the  establishments  considered  was  326,778  in  1897  and  332,669  in  1898, 
an  increase  of  5,891  persons,  or  1.80  per  cent.  Seven  of  the  9  leading 
industries  show  an  increase  in  1898  as  compared  with  .1897,  the  great- 
est relative  increase  being  3.68  per  cent,  in  the  boot  and  shoe  industry. 
The  carpetings  industry  shows  the  greatest  relative  decrease,  or  9.09 
per  cent. 

The  average  yearly  earnings  per  individual  employed  in  the  4,701 
establishments  was  $422.26  in  1897  and  $421.48  in  1898,  a  decrease  of 
$0. 78,  or  0. 18  per  cent.  Six  of  the  9  leading  industries  show  an  increase 
and  3  a  decrease  in  this  average.  The  greatest  relative  increase  was 
3.67  per  cent,  in  the  machines  and  nmchinery  industry,  and  the  great- 
est relative  decrease  was  3.53  per  cent,  in  the  cotton  goods  industry. 

The  following  table  shows,  for  the  80  industries,  the  percentage  of 
males  and  females  of  the  whole  number  employed  at  each  specified 
weekly  rate  of  wages. 
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PER  CENT  OF  MALES  AXD  FEMALES  OF  THE  WHOLE  NTMBER  EMPLOYED  AT  SPECIFIED 
WEEKLY  WAGES  IN  80  INDUSTRIES,  lft97  AND  1898. 


Weekly  wages. 

1897. 

1898. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

FemaU-s. 

Under  15 

38.90 
37.44 
47.72 
67.63 
61.92 
81.47 
86.83 
^.01 
97.41 
98.64 

61.10 

62.66 

62.28 

42.47 

35.08 

18.63 

13.17 

6.99 

2.59 

1.36 

38.  CO 
39.33 
48.32 
68.21 
67.22 
82.35 
86.69 
93.30 
97.65 
98,86 

61.40 

$5  or  under  $6 

60.  G7 

96  or  under  f7 

51.68 

^7  or  under  $8 

41.79 

$8  or  under  f9 

32.78 

f9  or  under  $10 

17.65 

$10  or  under  $12 

13.81 

$12  or  under  $15 

6.70 

$1 5  or  under  $20 

2.35 

$20  or  over 

1.14 

Total 

66.40 

33.60 

66.31 

3;t.G9 

Of  the  whole  number  of  persons  reported  as  receiving  less  than  ^5 
per  week  in  1898,  38.60  per  cent  were  males  and  61.40  per  cent  were 
females.  The  proportion  of  males  in  each  class  increased  as  the  wages 
advanced,  while  the  proportion  of  females  decreased  correspondingly. 
The  proportion  of  females  in  1898  in  the  4,701  establishments  shows  a 
very  slight  increase  over  the  proportion  in  1897. 

The  fluctuations  in  the  different  wage  classes  are  shown  iij  the  follow- 
ing table,  the  total  number  of  males,  females,  and  both  sexes,  respec- 
tively, being  each  considered  as  representing  100  per  cent  and  the 
number  of  employees  in  each  class  constituting  parts  of  this  aggregate: 


PER  CENT  OF  THE  TOTAL  MALES  AND   FEMALES  AT  SPECIFIED  WEEKLY  WAGES  IN 

INDUSTRIES.  1897  AND  1898. 


Weekly  wages. 


1897. 


Males.     Females.     Total 


Males.     Females, 


Total. 


ITnderlS 

f5  or  under  16 . . 

56  or  tinder  $7 . . 

57  or  under  pi . . 

58  or  under  19 . . 
f9  or  under  $10 . 
$10  or  under  $12 
$12  or  under  $15 
$15  or  under  $20 
$20  or  over 

Total 


8.52 
5,71 
S.&1 
9.87 
9.12 
12.18 
14.20 
16.60 
1L88 
8.78 


26.45 
18.88 
18.70 
13.67 
9.74 
5.48 
4.26 
2.09 
.63 
.10 


14.  M 
10.14 
12.02 
10.81 
9.33 
i^.93 
10.86 
1L73 
8.10 
2.54 


9.12 
6.18 
8.62 
9.55 
9.10 
12.22 
14.01 
L5.78 
1L73 
8.69 


28.57 

18.78 

18.16 

13.49 

8.74 

5.15 

4.24 

2.23 

.56 

.08 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


15.67 
10. 42 
11.81 
10.88 
8.98 
9.H4 
10.  72 
11.22 
7.96 
2.47 


100.00 
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The  class  in  which  the  proportion  of  the  sexes  was  about  the  same 
each  year  is  that  receiving  $8  or  under  $9  per  week.  The  percentages 
of  males  in  this  class  in  1897  and  1898  were  9.12  and  9.10,  respectively, 
and  of  females,  9.74  and  8.74,  respectively.  The  number  of  female 
employees,  as  expressed  in  pel'centages,  shows  an  increase  in  1898  as 
compared  with  1897  in  only  two  classes,  namely,  under  $5,  and  $12  or 
under  $15,  and  a  decrease  in  each  of  the  other  classes. 

The  per  cent  of  business  done  of  the  maximum  capacity  of  the 
establishments  and  the  number  of  days  in  operat*  )n  in  1897  and  1898 
are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

PER  CENT  OF  BUSINESS  DONE  AND  AVERAGE  DAYS  IN  OPERATION  IN  80  INDUSTRIES, 

1897  AND  1898. 

[The  per  cent  of  business  done  represents  the  relation  of  the  actual  production  to  the  greatest 
amount  of  goods  that  can  be  turned  out  with  the  present  facilities,  the  latter  being  considered  as 
100  per  cent.] 


Industries. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Per  cent  of  busi- 
ness done  of 
maximum  capac- 
ity of 
establishments. 


1897. 


1898. 


Average  days  in 
operation. 


1898. 


Boots  and  shoes 

Carpetings 

Cotton  goods 

Leather  

Machines  and  machinery . 
Metals  and  metallic  goods 
Paper  and  paper  goods. . . . 

Woolen  goods 

Worsted  goods 

Other  industries 

Total 


644 

12 
169 

95 
859 
380 

80 
142 

85 
2,785 


4,701 


61.88 
67.33 
81.83 
62.97 
55.11 
57.65 
75.70 
78.32 
82.63 
68.52 


60.60 


59.88 
66.83 
M.42 
61.43 
57.77 
59.14 
81.23 
75.77 
76.74 
59.25 


285.88 
243.78 
286.60 
291.83 
275.71 
278.17 
271.18 
285.45 
293.58 
284.82 


286.80 
223.08 
293.06 
290.44 
288.71 
280.79 
281.95 
279.58 
266.50 
287.29 


61.19 


284.05 


286.28 


The  average  proportion  of  business  done  of  the  total  capacity  in  all 
the  establishments  in  1897  is  represented  by  60.60  per  cent  and  in 
1898  by  61.19  per  cent,  a  slight  advance  in  the  latter  year.  Five 
of  the  9  leading  industries  show  a  decrease  and  4  an  increase  in  this 
proportion. 

The  average  number  of  days  in  operation  in  all  establishments  con- 
sidered was  284.05  in  1897  and  286.28  in  1898,  a  slight  increase  during 
the  latter  year.  Five  of  the  9  leading  industries  show  an  increase  in 
the  average  days  worked  in  1898  and  4  a  decrease. 
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The  next  table  presents,  for  the  year  1898,  the  actual  product  per 
$1,000  of  capital  invested  in  each  of  the  9  leading  industries,  the  aver- 
age product  per  employee,  the  percentage  of  industry  product  paid  in 
wages,  and. the  percentage  devoted  to  other  expenses. 

INDUSTRY   PRODUCT,  WAGES,  AND  PROFIT  AND   EXPENSES  IN  9  SPECIFIED  INDUS- 
TRIES, 1»98. 

[By  "industry  product"  is  meant  the  actual  result  of  the  productive  forces  in  the  industry;  that  is, 
the  added  value  created  above  the  value  of  stock  and  materials  consumed.  The  values  presented  in 
this  table  under  the  designation  "industry  product"  are  obtained  by  deductiuK  from  the  total  value 
of  goods  made  and  work  done  in  each  industry  the  value  of  stock  used,  the  diflerence  being  added 
value  or  actual  product  due  to  the  industry,  in  the  division  of  the  proceeds  of  each  industry,  one 
part  of  this  industry  product  is  paid  to  the  labor  force  in  the  form  of  wages,  this  being  labor's  share 
of  the  product.  The  balance  constitutes  a  fund  from  which  are  paid  freights,  insurance,  interest 
on  loans  (credit  capital) ,  interest  on  stock  (fixed  or  invested  capital) .  rents,  commissions,  salaries, 
etc.:  in  fact,  all  expenses  other  than  those  for  stock  and  wages.  The  remainder,  if  any,  is  the  profit 
of  the  employer.  The  entire  balance  of  the  industry  product  remaining  after  the  deduction  of  the 
amount  paid  in  wages  becomes  a  "  profit  and  minor  expense  fund,"  and  is  thus  designated  in  the 
table.  Of  course  it  will  be  understood  that  the  term  "  minor  expense  "  is  relative.  The  expenses  paid 
out  of  this  balance  are  in  themnelves  considerable  in  amount,  and  are  only  to  be  classed  as  miuor  in 
comparison  with  the  generally  larger  amounts  expended  for  materials  (stock)  and  wages.] 


ludustries. 


Boots  and  shoes 

Carpetings 

Cotton  goods 

lieather 

Machines  and  machinery 
Metals     and     metallic 

goods  

Paper  and  paper  goods. 

Woolen  goods 

W(Hvted  goods 


Industry 
product. 


$39,801,786 
2,878,468 
41,080,646 
4,718,601 
18,822,687 

12,598,225 
8,938,012 

12,449,168 
9,894,950 


Wages. 


923,904,714 

1,431,921 

26,294,240 

2,610,868 

10,068,181 

6,842,531 
8,719,611 
7,205,613 
4,789,876 


Profit  and 
minor  ex- 
pense fund. 


Per  $1,000 1 
of  capi- 
tal. 


$15,897,072 

946,547 

14,786,406 

2,077,733 

8,754,406 

5,750,694 
5,218,401 
5,243,555 
6,105,074 


Industry  product. 


$1,775.70 
361.8*2 
364.51 
722.27 
576.85 

732.51 
431.08 
462.28 
576.41 


Average 
per  em- 
ployee. 


$766.94 

565.90 

5(M.77 

863.42 

1,008.82 

936.30 

1,016.03 

640.46 

754.94 


Per  cent  of  industry 
product — 


Paid  in 
wages. 


60.06 
60.20 
64.01 
65.97 
63.49 

54.84 
41.62 
57.88 
48.41 


Devoted 

to  profit 

and 

minor 

expenses. 


89.94 
89.80 
85.99 
44.03 
46.51 

45.66 
58.38 
42. 12 
51.59 


The  largest  industiy  product  per  $1,000  of  capital  invested  is  shown 
in  the  boot  and  shoe  industry,  namely,  $1,775.70,  while  the  smallest, 
$361.32,  is  found  in  the  carpetings  industry.  When  the  percentage 
of  industiy  product  paid  in  wages  is  considered,  that  of  cotton  goods 
leads,  with  64.01  per  cent,  and  the  paper  goods  industry  ranks  lowest, 
the  percentage  being  41.62. 

The  Textile  Industries. — This  monograph  contains  a  brief  histor- 
ical sketch  of  the  introduction  of  textile  manufacturing  in  Massachu- 
setts and  statistics  showing  the  development  and  present  condition 
of  the  industry.  A  comparative  table  is  given  showing  the  ^alue  of 
textile  goods  made  in  Massachusetts  at  the  time  of  each  National  and 
State  census  from  1837  to  1898,  the  year  1837  indicating  th^  first  State 
census  and  the  year  1898  a  return  of  manufacturing  statistics.  Other 
tables  are  given  showing  the  number  of  establishments  engaged  and 
the  value  of  goods  made  in  each  branch  of  the  textile  industry  in  1895 
and  1898,  and  the  value  of  goods  made  in  1895  and  1898  by  cities  and 
towns  and  in  1898  by  selected  cities. 

In  presenting  the  textile  statistics  for  1898  a  new  system  of  classi- 
fication of  textile  branches  was  adopted,  in  order  to  make  the  figures 
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conipamble  with  those  of  the  United  States  census.  The  following 
table  shows  the  value  of  goods  niade  in  Massachusetts  in  1895  and  1898 
in  each  branch  of  the  textile  industrj%on  the  basis  of  the  classification 
adopted  in  1898: 

VALUE  OF  GOODS  MADE  IN  TEXTILE  INDUSTRIES.  1895  AND  1898. 


ludustries. 


Carpetings 

Cordage  and  twine 

Cotton  goods 

Flax,  hemp,  and  jute  eoods 

Hosiery  and  Icnitgooas 

Print  works,  dye  works,  and  bleacheries  . 

Silk  and  silk  goods 

Woolen  goods 

Worsted  goods 


Total 196,9W,17J 


Value  of  goods  made. 


1S95. 


96,631,659 
4,9S7,180 

95,661,548 
3,064,787 
5,367,404 

22,409.660 
4,043,189 

83,067,490 

21,761,261 


$5,298,216 
4,917,489 

89,702,330 
8,451,650 
6,183,760 

20,531,893 
4,629,757 

33,734,793 

25,926,280 


193,376,168 


Per  cent 
of  in- 
crease. 


a  20.11 
a. 40 
a  6. 23 
12.62 
aS.42 
n8.38 
14.51 
1.96 
19.14 


al.82 


a  Decrease. 

The  above  figures  show  the  value  of  goods  made  in  the  purely 
textile  bitinches,  such  nontextile  industries  as  oil-cloth  manufacturing, 
djeingj^  bleaching,  and  cleansing  of  clothing,  etc.,  which  had  been 
classed  under  textile  branches  in  the  census  of  1895,  having  been 
omitted.  It  will  also  be  noticed  .that  the  figures  presented  are  onl}'  for 
the  value  of  goods  made,  and  not  for  work  done. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  there  was  a  falling  off  of 
1.82  per  cent  in  the  value  of  textile  products  in  1898  as  compared  with 
1895.  The  decrease  in  value  of  products  was  20.11  per  cent  in  the 
cai-petings  industry,  8.38  per  cent  in  print  works,  dve  works,  and 
bleacheries,  G.23  per  cent  in  cotton  goods,  3.42  per  cent  in  hosiery  and 
knit  goods,  and  O.-IO  per  cent  in  cordage  and  twine.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  was  an  increase  in  the  value  of  goods  made  of  19.14  per 
cent  in  worsted  goods,  14.51  per  cent  in  silk  and  silk  goods,  12.62  per 
cent  in  flax,  hemp,  and  jute  goods,  and  1.96  per  cent  in  woolen  goods. 

This  monograph  further  contains  statistics  of  exports  and  imports  of 
textile  materials  and  fabrics,  the  production  of  cotton  and  wool  in 
various  countries,  the  production  and  consumption  of  cotton  in  and 
exportation  from  the  United  States  from  1791  to  1898,  the  number  of 
spindles,  looins,  cards,  and  combs  in  use  in  the  various  States  of  the 
Union  in  1896  and  1898,  and  the  estimated  number  of  spindles  in  oper- 
ation in  the  various  countries  of  the  world  during  the  commercial 
season  ending  1898.  This  infoniiation  was  obtained  mostly  from 
oflScial,  but  to  some  extent,  also,  from  private,  sources. 
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Damnarks  Haandvcerk  og  Industri  ifslye  Tcdlm^eii  den  25  Maj^  1897, 
Udgivet  af  Statens  Statistiske  Bureau.     68*,  214  pp. 

The  present  work  of  the  Danish  statistical  bureau  is  based  on  census 
returns  for  May  25, 1897,  of  manufacturing  industries  and  handici-afts. 
The  main  part  of  the  report  consists  of  a  series  of  13  tables  containing 
the  detailed  results  of  the  enumeration.  These  tables  are  preceded  by 
a  comprehensive  analj^sis  and  by  a  reproduction  of  the  schedules  of 
inquiry  used  and  instructions  issued  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work  of 
enumeration. 

The  inquiry  included  in  its  scope  all  the  manufacturing  establish- 
ments and  the  persons  engaged  in  the  same,  both  as  employers  and 
employees.  The  data  are  not  shown  for  individual  localities,  but  are 
grouped  for  Copenhagen,  for  other  cities  and  towns  collectively,  for 
the  rural  districts,  and  for  the  whole  of  Denmark.  In  the  industry 
classification  the  data  are  shown  for  11  principal  and  233  minor  groups 
of  industries.  The  statistical  presentation  shows,  in  various  combina-. 
tions,  the  number  of  establishments,  the  number  having  mechanical 
motive  power,  the  character  and  amount  of  such  power,  the  quantity 
and  value  of  products  in  certain  establishments  having  mechanical 
motive  power,  the  persons  occupied  in  all  establishments  according  to 
the  character  of  employment,  the  age,  sex,  conjugal  condition,  and 
birthplace  of  the"  wage  workers,  the  number  of  wage  workers  engaged 
in  home  work,  and  persons  occupied  in  manufacturing  in  prisons, 
hospitals,  and  asylums. 

The  enumeration  disclosed  the  existence  of  77,266  manufacturing 
establishments  in  Denmark  on  May  25,  1897,  emplojn'ng  a  total  of 
270,622  persons  either  as  employers  or  employees.     Following  is  a 
summary  of  the  more  important  results  of  the  enumeration: 
Total  establish ments 77, 256 

Princi pal  establishmen ts 62, 308 

Accessory  establishments 14,948 

Establishments  using  mechanical  motive  power 7, 130 

Establishments  using  wind  or  water 3, 134 

Establishments  using  steam,  gas,  petroleum,  hot  air,  or  electricity 4, 005 
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Totsl  personnel 270,622 

Proprietors,  superintendents,  and  managers 78,031 

Overseers,  foremen,  clerks,  andsalesmen 8,854 

Messengers  and  other  inferior  salaried  employees 7, 129 

Wage  workers  proper.. >, 176,608 

Male  wage  workers \ s 139, 848 

Female  wage  workers 36,760 

Wage  workers  imder  14  years  of  age 4, 672 

Of  the  77,256  establishments  enumerated  62,308  were  conducted  as 
the  principal  business  of  the  owners,  and  14,948  were  conducted  in 
connection  with  and  accessory  to  some  other  manufacturing,  commer- 
cial, or  agricultural  enterprise.  Of  the  270,622  pei-sons  engaged  in 
manufacturing  and  handicraft  occupations  78,031  were  heads  of  estab- 
lishments, either  as  proprietors,  superintendents,  or  managers;  8,854 
were  overseers,  foremen,  clerks,  and  salesmen;  7,129  were  messen- 
gers and  other  inferior  salaried  employees,  and  176,608  were  wage 
workers. 

In  the  presentation  regarding  age,  sex,  conjugal  condition,  etc.,  only 
those  persons  were  considered  who  are  classed  as  wage  workers 
{Arhejdere).  The  176,608  wage  workers  enumerated  were  employed 
in  34,697  establishments,  42,559,  or  over  one-half  of  the  establish- 
ments, employing  no  wage  workers  proper.  In  the  following  table 
the  establishments  are  grouped  according  to  the  number  of  wage 
workers  employed,  the  number  of  persons  and  percentage  of  each 
class  of  occupations  being  given  for  each  group: 


PERSONS    EMPLOYED   IN    MANUFACTl'RING    EJ^TABLISHMENTS.    BY   OCCUPATIONS.  AND 
NUMBER  OF  WAGE  WORKERS  TO  AN  ESTABLISHMENT,  MAY  25,  1897. 


Establishments  em- 
ploying— 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


No  wage  workers 

1  wage  worker 

2  wage  workers 

8  wage  workers 

4  wage  workers 

6  wage  workers 

6  to  10  wage  workers. . 

11  to  20  wage  workers. . 

21  to  50  wage  workers. . 

61  to  100  wage  workers. 

Over  100  wage  workers. 

Administrative  per- 
sonnel of  establish- 
ments 'H)nducted  in 
common 


Total. 


42,559 

13,471 

7,817 

4.188 

2.360 

1,465 

2,835 

1,884 

802 

260 

165 


77,256 


Proprietors, 
superintend- 
ents, and 
managers. 


Overseers,  fore- 
men, clerks, 
and  salesmen 


Per 
I  cent  of 
Num- '  total 
bcr.    persons 
em- 
ployed. 


42,293 
13,273 
7,819 
4,125 
2,425 
1,499 
8,042 
1,652 
1,118 
417 


21 


78,031 


96.7 

47.7 

81.7 

23.5 

19.1 

15.8 

U.6 

7.0 

8.9 

2.0 

1.0 


28.8 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent  of 

total 
persons 

em- 
ployed. 


209 

892 

476 

448 

385 

296 

1,103 

1.163 

1,662 

1,117 

1,544 


159 


8,854 


0.5 
1.4 
1.9 
2.5 
8.0 
8.1 
4.2 
4.9 
6.6 
6.4 
4.2 


Messengers 
and  other 
inferior  sal- 
aried em- 
ployees. 


Num- 
ber. 


364 
661 
729 
672 
452 
874 
1,000 
844 
724 
716 
639 


54 


7,129 


Per 
cent  of 

total 
persons 

em- 
ployed. 


0.8 
2.4 
8.0 
8.8 
8.6 
8.9 
8.8 
8.6 
2.6 
8.5 
1.7 


2.6 


Wage  workers. 


Num- 
ber. 


13,471 
15,634 
12,414 
9,440 
7,825 
21,078 
19,946 
24,662 
18,402 
34,241 


176,606 


Per 
cent  of 

total 
peiK>n8 

em- 
ployed. 


48.5 
63.4 
70.7 
74.3 
77.2 
80  4 
84.5 
87.9 
89.1 
03.1 


65.3 


Total 
persons 

cm- 
ployed. 


42,866 
27,797 
24,658 
17,559 
12,702 
9,494 
26.218 
23,606 
28,061 
20.652 
86,776 


234 


270,622 
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Of  the  establishments  employing  wage  workers,  the  per  cent  of  wage 
workers  of  the  total  persons  employed  increased  steadily,  while  the 
per  cent  of  heads  of  establishments  diminished  with  the  size  of  the 
establishment.  The  per  cent  of  salaried  employees  likewise  increased 
with  the  size  of  the  establishment,  but  in  establishments  employing 
over  100  wage  workers  a  decrease  in  this  proportion  is  noticeable. 

In  the  table  following  the  establishments  employing  wage  workers 
are  grouped  according  to  the  number  of  wage  workers  employed, 
the  number  and  per  cent  of  establishments  and  of  wage  workers  in 
each  group  being  shown: 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  WAGE  WORKERS  IN  ESTABUSHMENTS  GROUPED  ACCORDING 
TO  NUMBER  OF  WAGE  WORKERS  EMPLOYED,  MAY  25,  1897. 


EstablisbmeDts  employing— 


I  to  5  wage  workers. .. . 
6  to  10  wage  workers . . . 

II  to  20  wage  workers . , 
21  to  50  wage  workers . . 
61  to  100  wage  workers . 
Over  100  wage  workers 

Total 


Establishments. 


Number. 


29,251 

2,835 

1,384 

802 

260 

165 


34,697 


Per  cent 
of  total. 


84.30 

8.17 

8.99 

2.31 

.75 

.48 


100.00 


Wage  workers. 


Number,    ofj^tal. 


68. 2M 
21,073 
19,946 
24,662 
18.402 
84,241 


176,608 


83.00 
11.93 
11.29 
13.97 
10.42 
19.39 


100.00 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  two  preceding  tables  that  establishments 
manufacturing  on  a  small  scale  still  largely  predominate  in  Denmark. 
It  is  shown  in  the  first,  place  that  42,559  establishments  employed  no 
wage  workers,  consisting  as  a  rule  simply  of  a  handicraftsman  work- 
ing on  his  own  account.  Of  the  34,697  establishments  employing 
wage  workers,  29,251,  or  84.30  per  cent,  employed  from  1  to  5  each, 
and  only  165,  or  0.48  per  cent,  employed  over  100  wage  workers  each. 
Of  the  wage  workers  enumerated  58,284,  or  33  per  cent,  were 
employed  in  establishments  having  from  1  to  5  each,  and  34,241,  or 
19.39  per  cent,  in  establishments  having  over  100  wage  workers  each. 
Of  the  165  establishments  having  over  100  wage  workers  each,  22  were 
State  or  communal  institutions. 

With  regard  to  the  11  principal  groups  of  industries,  it  appears  that 
the  group  of  furniture  and  building  trades  embraces  the  largest  num- 
ber of  persons,  namely,  63,208.  Next  in  order  were  the  groups  of 
clothing  and  toilet  articles  with  55,419  persons,  food  products  with 
47,386  persons,  and  machinery,  metals,  and  metallic  goods  with  38,801 
persons.  This  is  shown  in  the  table  following. 
2193— No.  27 11 
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ESTABLISHMENTS  AND  PERSONS  EMPLOYED,  BY  INDUSTRIES,  MAY  25.  1897. 


Industries. 


Pood  products 

Textiles 

Clothing  and  toilet  articles  .• 

Furniture  and  building  trades 

Wooden  ware 

Leather  and  leather  goods .« 

Glass  and  earthenware , 

Machinery,  metals,  and  metallic  goods 

Chemical  and  technical  industries  . 

Paper  and  paper  goods 

Printing,  publishfiig,  etc 

Total 


EsUb- 

lish- 

meuts. 


11,301 

4,358 

23,567 

19,781 

4,896 

227 

1,767 

9.383 

G66 

82 

1,248 


77,266 


Persons  employed. 


Proprie- 
tors, su- 
perin- 
tendents, 
and 
mana- 
gers. 


11,237 

4,462 

23,907 

19,716 

4,839 

252 

1,828 

9,637 

690 

105 

1,368 


78,031 


Over- 
seers, 
fore- 
men, 
clerks, 
and 
sales- 
men. 


2,910 
682 

1,690 

516 

310 

68 

855 

1,256 
555 
170 
342 


Messen 
gers  and 
other 
inferior 
salaried 

em- 
ployees. 


8,854 


2,722 
259 

1,531 
587 
299 
33 
140 
606 
266 
92 
595 


7,129 


Wage 
workers. 


30,517 
12,533 
28,291 
42.389 
8,119 
1,227 
13,700 
27,302 
5,115 
2,057 
5,358 


ToUl. 


47,886 
17,926 
55,419 
63,208 
13,567 
1,580 
16,023 
88,801 
6,625 
2.424 
7,663 


176.608  I    270,622 


The  presentation  regarding  sex  shows  that  of  the  176,608  wage 
workers  139,848,  or  79.2  per  cent,  were  males,  and  36,760,  or  20.8  per 
cent,  were  females.  The  number  of  female  wage  workers  exceeded 
the  number  of  male  wage  workers  in  the  textile  and  in  the  clothing 
industries,  the  percentages  of  the  female  of  the  total  wage  workers  in 
those  industries  being  62.1  and  52.4,  respectively.  In  the  paper  and 
paper  goods  group  of  industries  the  sexes  were  about  equally  divided. 
The  proportion  of  females  was  smallest  in  the  furniture  and  building 
trades  group,  being  but  0. 6  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  wage  workers 
in  that  group  of  industries. 

The  age  was  reported  in  the  case  of  171,013  of  the  176,608  wage 
workers  enumerated.  Of  this  number  4,672  were  10  and  under  14 
years  of  age,  26,555  were  14  and  under  18  years  of  age,  29,495  were 
18  and  under  22  years  of  age,  and  110,291  were  22  years  of  age  or 
over.  The  following  table  shows,  according  to  sex,  the  number  and 
proportion  of  wage  workers  in  each  age  period: 

NUMBER  AND  SEX*  OF  WAGE  WORKERS,  BY  AGE  PERIODS,  MAY  25,  1897. 


Age  periods. 


Males. 


Number. 


Per  cent 
of  total 
report- 
ing age. 


Females. 


Number. 


Per  cent 
of  toul 
report- 
ing age. 


Total 
wage 


10  and  under  14  years 

14  and  under  18  years 

18  and  under  22  years 

22  years  or  over 

Total  reporting  age. 
Not  reporting  age 

Total  wage  workers 


8,820 
23,036 
21,611 

88,227 


2  8 
16.9 
16.8 
64.5 


852 

3,519 

7,884 

22.064 


136,694 
8,154 


100.0 


34,819 
2,441 


139.848 


2.5 
10,2 
23  0 
64.3 


100.0 


4,672 
26,555 
29.496 
110,291 


171,013 
6.598 


176.608 


Of  the  children  of  10  and  under  14  years  of  age  employed  as  wage 
workers,  3,820  were  niales  and  852  were  females.     The  proportion  of 
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children  of  the  total  wage  workers  in  any  industry  group  was  greatest 
in  the  papei'  and  paper  goods  group,  namely,  9.9  per  cent,  although 
by  far  the  largest  number  of  children  were  employed  in  the  food-prod- 
ucts group,  or  2,409  out  of  a  total  of  4,672  children  employed  in  all 
industries.  The  smallest  proportion  of  children  employed  as  wage 
workers,  or  0.4  per  cent,  was  in  the  furniture  and  building  trades 
group  of  industries.  Of  22,064  female  wage  workers  22  years  of  age 
or  over,  8,722,  or  39.6  per  cent,  were  married. 

With  regard  to  home  work,  the  enumeration  shows  that  of  the 
176,608  wage  workers  12,585  worked  at  their  own  homes.  This  home 
work  was  done  largely  by  females,  9,786,  or  26.6  per  cent  of  all  female 
wage  workers,  being  thus  employed.  The  following  table  shows  by 
sex  and  age  periods  the  number  and  per  cent  of  wage  workers  employed 
at  home  work: 


WAGE  WORKERS  EMPLOYED  AT  HOME  WORK,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE  PERIODS,  MAY  25,  1897. 


Age  periods. 


Males. 


Total. 


Employed  at 
home. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent 


Females. 


Total. 


Em 


iployec 
home. 


y'ed  at 


Num- 
ber. 


Ptr 
cent 


10  and  under  14  years .... 
14  and  under  18  yeans .... 

18  and  under  22  years 

22  yearp  or  over 

Age  not  reported 

Total  wage  workers 


3,820 
23,036 
21,611 
88,227 

3.154 


17 

110 

2,505 

159 


0.2 
.1 
.6 

12.8 
6.0 


852 

3,519 

7.884 

22,064 

2,441 


125 

143 

531 

6,827 

2,160 


14.7 
4.1 
6.7 

30.9 

88.5 


139,848 


2,799 


2.0  I 


36,760 


9,786 


26.6 


The  population  of  Denm^j'k  at  the  time  of  this  enumeration  of  man- 
ufacturing establishments  was  estimated  to  be  2,291,000.  The  number 
of  wage  workers  over  10  years  of  age  therefore  constituted  7.7  per 
cent  of  the  entire  population. 

There  were  1,916  inmates  of  prisons,  ho.spitals,  asylums,  etc.,  engaged 
in  niEnufacturing,  of  whom  1,447  were  males  and  469  were  females. 

With  regard  to  the  motive  power  the  enumeration  shows  that  of  the 
77,256  establishments  considered  3,134  were  operated  by  wind  or  water 
power,  and  4,005  by  steam,  gas,  petroleum,  hot  air,  or  electricity,  the 
power  in  270  of  the  latter  being  supplemented  either  regularly  or  occa- 
sionally by  wind  or  water  power.  Establishments  having  mechanical 
motive  power  employed  76,500,  or  43.3  per  cent,  of  the  wage  workers 
enumerated. 

FRANCE. 

Statistique  des  GTh)e8  et  de%  Recaur^  h  la  Conciliation  et  h  F Arbitrage 
Survenns  Pendant  PAnnee  1898.  Office  du  Travail,  Ministere  du  Com- 
merce, de  rindustrie,  des  Postes  et  des  T^l^graphes.    xviii,  334  pp. 

The  present  report  for  1898  is  one  of  a  series  of  annual  publications 
on  strikes,  and  conciliation  and  arbitration,  issued  bv  the  French 
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bureau  of  labor.  The  information  is  presented  in  form  similar  to  the. 
the  preceding  annual  reports. 

Strikes. — The  year  1898  was  marked  by  a  decided  increase  in  the 
number  of  strikers,  although  the  number  of  strikes  was  but  slightly 
greater  than  in  1897.  The  report  shows  that  in  1898  there  were  368 
strikes  affecting  1,967  establishments  and  participated  in  by  82,065 
strikers.  Of  the  latter  71,348  were  men,  7,955  were  women,  and  2,762 
were  children.  These  strikes  resulted  in  a  total  loss  of  1,216,306 
working  days,  in  which  are  included  155,934  days  lost  by  5,900  persons 
who  were  not  strikers,  but  who  were  thrown  out  of  employment  as  a 
result  of  strikes.     The  average  time  lost  per  striker  was  15  days. 

In  the  preceding  year,  1897,  there  were  356  strikes,  affecting  2,568 
establishments  and  involving  68,875  strikers,  resulting  in  a  loss  of 
780,944  working  days  or  lOi  days  per  striker.  The  large  number  of 
strikers  in  1898  was  due  mainly  to  a  strike  of  excavators  in  Paris 
followed  by  a  general  strike  in  the  building  trades,  which  together 
involved  over  one-half  of  all  the  strikers  reported. 

As  regards  the  results  of  the  disputes  in  1898,  75  strikes,  involving 
10,594  strikers,  were  successful;  123  strikes,  involving  32,546  strikers, 
w^ere  partly  successful,  and  170  strikes,  involving  38,925  strikers, 
failed.  While  the  proportion  of  successful  strikes  was  slightly  greater 
than  in  1897,  the  proportion  of  strikers  who  succeeded  was  consider- 
ably smaller.  This  was  due  to  the  failure  of  the  above-mentioned 
general  strike  in  the  building  trades. 

The  following  table  shows  the  per  cent  of  strikes  of  total  strikes  and 
the  per  cent  of  strikers  of  total  strikers  that  succeeded,  succeeded 
partly,  and  failed,  as  compared  with  similaflr  data  for  1897: 


RESULTS  OF  STRIKES.  1897  AND  1898 

Result  of  strikes. 

Strikes. 

Strikers. 

1897. 

1898. 

1897. 

1898. 

Succeeded 

19.10 
84.27 
46.63 

20.88 
83.42 
46.20 

28.80 
41.77 
29.43 

12.91 

Succeeded  partly 

39.66 

Failed  ....:........ 

47.43 



Total 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

In  211  of  the  368  strikes  reported,  the  participants  were  either  all 
or  in  part  members  of  trade  unions.  Six  labor  organizations  were 
created  while  strikes  were  in  progress,  and  in  two  strikes,  one  of 
which  failed,  and  the  other  was  compromised,  the  employees  were 
obliged  by  their  employers  to  leave  their  labor  organizations.  In  113 
strikes  the  employers  were  organized.  Regular  aid  was  given  by 
labor  organizations  for  the  relief  of  strikers  in  32  strikes,  and  in  the 
case  of  41  strikes  the  intervention  of  labor  organizations  was  accepted 
by  employers. 

Of  the  368  strikes  reported  286  involved  but  1  establishment  each, 
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26  involved  from  2  to  5  establishments,  27  from  6  to  10  establishments, 
17  from  11  to  25  establishments,  4  from  26  to  50  establishments,  5  from 
61  to  100  establishments,  and  the  3  remaining  strikes  involved  over 
100  establishments  each. 

The  two  following  tables  show  the  nmnber  of  strikes,  strikers,  and 
establishments  involved,  according  to  the  results  of  tfce  strikes,  as 
well  as  the  ntmiber  of  working  days  lost,  and  the  proportion  that  the 
number  of  strikers  is  to  the  total  niunber  of  working  people,  according 
to  17  groups  of  industries: 

STRIKES  IN  1898,  BY  INDUSTRIES. 


Industries. 


Agricnlture,  forestry,  and  fish- 
eries   

Mining 

Qn&rryine 

Food  products 

Chemical  industriea 

Paoer  and  printing 

Hiaes  and  leather  goods 

Textilea  proper 

Clothing,  cleaning,  and  uphol- 
stery   

Woodworking 

Building  trades  (woodwork) . . . 

Metal  refining 

Metallic  goods 

P^ious-metal  work 

Stone,  earthenware,  and  glass . 

Building  trades  (stone,  tile, 
excavating,  etc.,  work,) 

Transportation  and  handling.. 


Total. 


Succeeded. 


Strikes. 


75 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


8 
4 

6 
2 
1 

16 
12 
147 


328 


Succeeded 
partly. 


Failed. 


Total. 


Strikes. 


123 


Estab-  I  I  Estab- 

lish-    Strikes.  I    lish-   '  Strikes, 
ments.  ments.  i 


46 

4 

7 

107 

3 


76 

1 

10 

8M 
4 


23 
10 


45 

60  I 


350  i 


7 
12 

9 
13 

3 
14 
33 
104 

6 
13 
6 

1 
58 

1 
16 

58 
14 


Estal>- 

lish- 

menK 


368  I 


109 
14 
20 

115 
4 

23 
58 

243 

26 
47 
103 

1 

129 

1 

32 

966 
70 


1,907 


STRIKERS  AND  DAYS  OF  WORK   LOST  BY  ALL  PERSONS  AFFECTED   BY  STRIKES   IN  1898, 

BY  INDUSTRIES. 


Industries. 


Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries . 

Mining 

Quarrying 

Food  products 

Chetnlcal  industries 

Paper  and  printing 

Hides  and  leather  goods 


Textiles  proper 

Clothing,  cleaning,  and  upholstery 

Woodworking. , 

Building  trades  (woodwork)  

Metal  refining 

Metallic  goods 

Precious-metal  work 

Stone,  earthenware,  and  glass 

Building  trades  (stone,  tile,  excavating, 

etc . ,  work) 

Transportation  and  handling 


Total. 


Strikers  in- 


Success- 
ful 
strikes. 


390 
1,321 
290 
59 
868 
179 
102 
4,864 


810 


Partly 
success- 
ful 
strikes. 


860 
676 
491 
1,205 
614 

306 

2,468 

615 

289 

ioi 

292 


748 


724 
850 


10,594 


1,089 

4,807 

140 

601 

448 


8,632 

81 

231 

18,065 
291 


82,546 


Strikes 
which 
failed. 


680 
2,838 
120 
847 
76 
500 

206 

27,629 
1,067 


88,925 


Total 
strikers. 


1,056 
4,365 
1,896 
1,553 
1,482 

280 
1,821 
12,509 

260 
1,045 

829 

500 

5,605 

81 

1,187 

46,438 
1,708 


82.065 


Strikers 
perl,000 
working 
people. 
(«) 


0.66 
527.80 

12.09 
27.53 

2.89 

14.56 

17.32 

.37 

4.43 

<■?.« 

18.58 

.44 

11.12 

c  109. 79 
7. '22 


/16.07 


Days 

of  work 

lost  by  all 

persona 

affected. 


8,875 
23,579 
19.041 

8,731 
758 

1,304 

13,9.V2 

232,568 

2,569 
23,271 

8,793 

2,800 
140,289 

1,020 
13,877 

718,849 
6,530 


1,216,306 


aCensnsof  1891. 

h  Includes  Quarrying. 

c  Included  In  mining. 


d Included  in  building  trades  (stone, tile, excavating, etc.,  work). 

e Includes  building  trades  (woodwork). 

/Relates  to  all  Industrial  working  pcoj^if^bfto^OQlC 
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Out  of  a  total  of  368  strikes,  the  largest  number,  104,  occurred  in 
the  textile  industry.  If,  however,  the  extent  of  the  labor  disputes  is 
measured  by  the  number  of  persons  involved,  the  building  trades 
(stone,  tile,  excavating,  etc.,  work)  greatly  exceeded  any  of  the  other 
groups,  46,438  out  of  a  total  of  82,065  strikers  belonging  to  this  group  of 
industries.  Next  in  importance  with  regard  to  the  number  of  strikers 
were  the  groups  of  textiles  proper  with  12,509,  metallic  goods  with 
5,605,  and  mining  with  4,365  strikers.  A  majority  of  the  strikers 
succeeded  in  the  chemical,  paper  and  printing,  and  stone,  earthenware, 
and  glass  industries,  while  in  the  groups  of  mining,  metal  refining, 
building  trades  (stone,  tile,  excavating,  etc.,  work),  and  transportation 
and  handling  over  one-half  of  the  strikers  failed. 

Considering  the  number  of  persons  actually  engaged  in  the  various 
industries  according  to  the  census  of  1891,  it  is  shown  that  the  relative 
prevalence  of  strikes  was  greatest  in  the  building  trades  (wood,  stone, 
tile,  excavating,  etc.,  work),  109.79  out  of  every  1,000  employees  hav- 
ing taken  part  in  labor  disputes  during  the  year.  The  two  groups  of 
mining  and  quarrying  and  the  group  of  chemical  industries  came  next 
with  27.80  and  27.53  strikers  per  1,000  employees,  respectively. 

In  the  two  following  tables  the  strike  data  are  shown  by  causes: 

STRIKES  IN  1898.  BY  CAUSES. 

[A  conaidorablc  number  of  strikes  were  due  to  two  or  three  causei^,  and  the  facte  In  such  case^  have 
been  tabulatc<i  under  each  cause.  Hence  the  totals  for  this  table  necessarily  would  not  agree  with 
those  for  the  preceding  tables.] 


Succeeded. 

Succeeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Total. 

Cause  or  object. 

Strikes. 

Estab- 

iLsh- 

ments. 

Strikes. 

EstAb- 

lisb- 

ments. 

strikes. 

Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Strikes. 

Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

For  increase  of  wages 

32 
16 

10 

16 

12 
8 

12 

i 

6 

7 
1 

1 

5 
4 

176 
131 

168 

67 

21 
91 

H 

5 

5 

7 

1 

8 

96 
4 

68 
15 

6 
8 

9 

1 

7 
3 

2 
6 

1,106 
19 

20 
93 

79 

1 

7 
2 

2 
5 

78 
24 

12 

15 

12 
5 

10 

6 

22 

20 
3 

1 

6 

8 

52 

21 

15 
19 

10 

7 

26 

20 
8 

1 

6 
34 

168 
55 

28 

.        39 

33 
14 

29 

13 

29 

82 
4 

4 

12 
14 

1  524 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

For  reduction  of  hours  of  labor 
with    present    or   increased 
wages ' 

194 
240 

Relating  to  time  and  method  of 
payment  of  wages,  ete 

For  or  against  modification  of 
conditions  of  woric 

171 
115 

Against  piecework 

111 

For  or  against  modification  of 
shop  rules 

31 

For  abolition  or  reduction  of 
fines 

14 

Against  discharge  of  workmen, 
foremen,  or  directors,  or  for 
their  reinsta  temeu  t 

33 

For  discharge  of  workmen,  fore- 
men, or  directors 

32 

Against  employment  of  women. 
For  limitation  of  number  of  ap- 
prentices  

4 

2 

2 
2 

8 

11 
681 

17 

Relating    to  deduction    from 
wages  for  the  support  of  in- 
surance and  aid  funds 

Other 

112 
719 
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STRIKERS  AND  DAYS  OF  WORK  LOST  BY  ALL  PERSONS  AFFECTED  BY  STRIKES  IN  1898, 

BY  CAUSES. 

[A  considerable  number  of  strikes  were  due  to  two  or  three  causes,  and  the  facts  in  such  cases  have 
been  tabulated  under  each  cause.  Hence  the  totals  for  this  table  necessarily  would  not  agree  with 
those  for  the  preceding  tables.] 


Cause  or  object. 


For  increase  of  wages 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

For   reduction  of   hours  of  labor  with  present  or 

increased  wages 

Relating  to  time  and  method  of  payment  of  wages,  etc 

For  or  against  modification  of  conditions  of  work 

Against  piecework 

For  or  t  gainst  modification  of  shop  rules 

For  abonUon  or  reduction  of  fines 

Against  discharge  of  workmen,  foremen,  or  directors, 

or  for  their  reinstatement 

For  discharge  of  workmen,  foremen,  or  directors 

Against  employment  of  women 

For  limitation  of  number  of  apprentices 

Relating  to  deduction  from  wages  for  the  support  of 

insurance  and  aid  funds 

Other 


Strikers  In—    . 


Success- 
ful 
strikes. 


4,235 
2,404 

1,350 
3.800 
2.776 

891 
2.208 

7S5 

316 

1,101 

4 

140 

1,236 
513 


Partly 
success- 
ful 
strikes. 


24.513 
1,715 

979 
952 

1,738 
58 
761 

1,145 

66 
644 


120 
16,516 


Strikes 
which 
failed. 


7,103 
1,750 

1,149 
1,154 
Ml 
178 
893 
740 

1,715 
2,097 


773 
27,468 


Total 
strikers. 


35,851 
5,869 

3,478 
6,906 
6,055 
1,127 
3,862 
2,670 

2,097 
3,842 


2,129 
44,496 


Days  of 
work  lost 
by  all 
persona 
affected. 


562,117 
105,226 

27,082 
51,268 
34,019 
13,244 
32, 153 
32,468 

23,624 

44,900 
1.861 
2,893 

105.933 
700,965 


Strikes  due  to  wage  disputes,  either  for  an  increase  or  against  a 
reduction  of  wages,  continued  in  1898,  as  in  the  preceding  year,  to  be 
the  most  numerous,  223  strikes,  involving  41,720  strikers,  being  due 
to  this  cause.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  persons  engaged  in 
strikes  on  account  of  wages  were  partly  successful,  or  26,228  out  of  a 
total  of  41,720  strikers.  Of  the  others  engaged  in  wage  disputes, 
6,639  succeeded  entirely  and  8,853  failed.  Of  the  other  important 
causes  of  strikes,  those  relating  to  time  and  method  of  wage  payments 
and  to  modifications  of  conditions  of  work  were  most  prevalent.  Per- 
sons involved  in  strikes  on  account  of  these  causes  were  largely  suc- 
cessful. On  the  other  hand,  those  involved  in  strikes  for  or  against 
the  discharge  of  workmen,  foremen,  etc.,  oi*  for  their  reinstatement, 
and  against  the  employment  of  women,  were  largely  unsuccessful. 

The  next  two  tables  show  the  results  of  strikes  according  to  their 
duration  and  according  to  the  number  of  strikers  involved,  respectively: 

STRIKES  AND  STRIKERS  IN  1898,  BY  DURATION  OF  STRIKES. 


Strikes. 

Strikers. 

Days  of  duration. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
parUy. 

Failed. 

Total. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Sue 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Total. 

7  or  under 

67 
13 
3 
2 

79 
16 
13 
18 
2 

106 
31 
19 
13 

1 

242 
60 
35 
28 
8 

5,693 

3,800 

185 

1,416 

8,958 
1.974 
2,673 
18,807 
134 

4,557 

5,017 

27,502 

1,726 

123 

19,208 

810  15 

10,291 

16  to  30 

30,36C 

81  to  100 

21,949 

101  or  over 

237 

Total 

75 

123 

170 

868 

10,694 

32,546 

38,925 

82,065 
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DURATION 

OF  STRIKES  IN  1898, 

BY  NUMBER  OF  STRIKERS  INVOLVED. 

Striites. 

Days  of  duration. 

Strikers  involved. 

Suc- 
ceeded! 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Total. 

1  to  7. 

8  to  15. 

16  to  30. 

31  to 
100. 

101  or 
over. 

25  or  under 

24 
14 
12 
12 

•    I 

1 

21 
31 
26 
22 
14 
8 
1 

77 
'     89 
24 
18 
9 
1 
2 

122 
84 
62 
52 
30 
14 
4 

93 
53 
41 
33 
18 
4 

15 
15 
11 
6 
8 
4 
1 

12 
6 
5 
7 
2 
2 

i 

2 
9 
4 
5 
2 
4 
2 

20  lo  50 

1 

51  to  100 

1 

101  to  200 

1 

201  to  r)00 

501  to  1,000 

1,001  or  over 

Total 

75 

123 

170 

368 

242 

00            '^^ 

28 

3 

As  in  the  preceding  year  the  strikes  were  mostly  of  short  duration, 
242  of  the  368  strikes  lasting  7  days  or  less,  60  lasting  from  8  to  15 
days,  35  from  16  to  30  days,  28  from  31  to  100  days,  and  3  lasting 
more  than  100  days. 

Over  one-half  of  the  strikes  involved  50  strikers  or  less  each.  The 
smaller  strikes,  involving  25  strikers  or  less  each,  were  mostly  failures, 
while  most  of  the  larger  strikes  were  either  wholly  or  partly  suc- 
cessful. Of  the  18  strikes  involving  more  than  500  strikers  each,  6 
succeeded,  9  succeeded  partly,  and  3  failed. 

Conciliation  and  Arbitration. — The  law  of  December  27,  1892, 
regarding  conciliation  and  arbitration  (a)  in  trade  disputes  was  applied 
in  94  cases  during  the  year,  and  in  2  cases  before  work  was  suspended. 
As  there  were  in  all  368  strikes  during  the  year,  these  94  cases  con- 
stitute 25.54  per  cent  of  all  disputes.  The  proportion  for  the  5 
preceding  years,  taken  collectively,  in  which  the  law  was  applied,  was 
21.53  per  cent.  In  the  94:  cases  the  initiative  in  demanding  the 
application  of  the  law  was  taken  by  the  employees  57  times,  by  the 
employers  3  times,  by  both  employers  and  employees  twice,  and  in 
32  cases  the  initiative  wastaken  through  the  intervention  of  the  justices 
of  the  peace. 

As  regards  the  results  of  the  application  of  the  law,  it  was  found 
that  in  4  of  the  94:  cases  work  was  resumed  before  conmiittees  of  con- 
ciliation were  constituted.  In  2  of  these  the  employees  abandoned 
their  claims,  in  1  they  were  successful,  and  in  the  fourth  case  they 
obtained  employment  elsewhere.  In  38  of  the  remaining  90  cases  the 
demands  for  conciliation  were  refused,  in  32  cases  by  employers,  in  1  by 
the  employees,  and  in  5  cases  by  both  employers  and  employees.  In 
4  of  these  38  cases  the  workingmen  renounced  their  demands,  receiv- 
ing partial  satisfaction  in  one  instance.  In  the  I'emaining  34  cases 
of  refusal  of  conciliation  strikes  were  declared,  3  of  which  were  suc- 
cessful, 10  partly  successful,  and  21  failed. 

Deducting  the  42  cases  above  considered  from  the  total  number,  there 
remain  52  cases,  for  the  settlement  of  which  52  committees  of  con- 

a  For  a  copy  of  this  law  see  Bulletin  No.  25,  pages  854-856. 
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ciliation  were  created.  In  18  of  these  eases  the  disputes  were  settled 
directly  by  the  cominittees  of  conciliation,  in  2  cases  they  were  settled 
by  arbitration,  and  in  2  other  cases  they  were  adjusted  by  the  parties 
themselves  after  having  had  recourse  to  committees  of  conciliation. 
This  leaves  30  cases  in  which  the  attempted  conciliation  and  arbitra- 
tion failed  and  strikes  resulted  or  continued,  which  succeeded  in  3 
cases,  succeeded  partly  in  15,  and  failed  in  12. 

The  following  statement  gives  a  summary'  of  the  cases  in  which 
recourse  was  had  to  the  law  of  1892  regarding  conciliation  and  arbitra- 
tion, and  the  results  of  such  recourse  in  1898  and  for  the  preceding 
five  yeurs  collectively: 

SUMMARY  OF  CASES  IN  WHICH   RECOURSE  WAS   HAD  TO  CONCILIATION  AND  ARBITRA- 
TION, 1893  TO  1897  AND  1898. 


Items.  ^189?!"         ^**^^- 


Total  number  of  .strikes I       2, 262 

Cases  ill  which  the  h\w  of  1892  was  applied ; 

Disputes  Fettled— 

Before  the  creation  of  committees  of  conciliation 

After  refusal  of  demands  for  conciliation 

Wrectl  V  by  committees  of  conciliation 

By  arbitration 

Directly  by  parties  after  having  had  recourse  to  conciliation 


Total  cases  settled  through  the  application  of  the  law  . 

Btrikes  resulting  or  continuing— 

After  refusal  of  demand  for  conciliation 

After  failure  of  recoun*e  to  conciliation  and  arbitration. . 


«4r»/ 

5H 

41 

4 

'   26  . 

4 

6129 

18 

16 

o 

9  , 

2 

218 

30 

145 

34 

rl22  , 

30 

Total  cases  of  failure  after  application  of  the  law  . 


268  .  64 


a  The  487  caws  of  recourse  to  the  law  relate  to  but  486  disputes. 

6 There  were  but  126  disputes  settled  by  committees  of  conciliation,  3  of  them  lK*ing  counted  twice 
because  2  committees  were  formed  in  each  of  these  3  cases. 

c  Figures  here  apparently  should  be  123;  those  given,  however,  are  according  to  the  original. 

From  the  above  summary  it  will-be  seen  that  there  were,  in  1898,  30 
cases  in  which  disputes  were  settled  directly  or  indirectly  through  the 
application  of  the  law  of  1892,  and  64  cases  where  recourse  to  the  law 
proved  fruitless,  a  showing  which  is  somewhat  unfavoi-able  when  com- 
pared with  the  figures  for  the  five  preceding  years. 

Of  the  30  disputes  settled  as  a  result  of  the  application  of  the  law,  -k 
were  favorable  to  the  demands  of  the  employees,  20  resulted  in  a 
compromise,  and  6  were  unfavorable  to  the  employees.  Of  the  64 
disputes  which  continued  after  the  failure  of  attempts  at  conciliation 
and  arbitration,  6  succeeded,  25  succeeded  partly,  and  33  failed. 

ITALY. 

Attl  deUa  H,  Commi^sione  rf'  Inchiestu  sui  Rapporti  fra  h  Socleth 
esercenti  le  tre  princijmli  reti  di  strode  ferrate  del  Regno  e  il  loro 
Persmude.  Volume  I,  563  pp. ;  Volume  II,  588  pp. ;  Volume  III, 
690  pp.;  Volume  IV,  518  pp. 

This  elaborate  report  is  the  result  of  an  investigation  undertaken 
by  a  commission  instituted  by  a  royal  decree,  dated  JiJy  30l  1896,  for 
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the  purpose  of  investigating  the  relations  between  the  companies  oper- 
ating the  three  principal  railway  systems  in  Italy  and  their  employees. 
The  commission  consisted  of  13  members  selected  from  among  the 
members  of  both  houses  of  the  Italian  Parliament,  Government  offi- 
cials, and  the  presidents  of  the  chambers  of  commerce  of  Turin  and 
Florence.  Although  originally  appointed  for  4:  months,  its  work  was 
of  such  magnitude  that  subsequent  decrees  extended  its  term  to 
December  31,  1898. 

The  investigation  has  special  reference  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
companies  carried  out  that  part  of  their  contract  of  July  1,  1885, 
which  relates  to  the  treatment  to  be  accorded  employees  after  the  man- 
agement of  the  roads  passed  from  the  Government  into  the  hands  of 
the  private  companies.  The  railroads  coming  under  this  investigation 
include  what  are  known  as  the  Mediterranean,  the  Adriatic,  and  the 
Sicilian  systems. 

Volume  I  contains  the  report  proper  of  the  conmaission,  while  the 
other  three  voliunes  consist  of  the  papers  and  documents  accompany- 
ing the  report.  In  the  prosecution  of  its  work  the  commission  adopted 
every  means  at  its  command,  through  schedules  of  inquiry,  the  taking 
of  testimony,  and  otherwise,  to  study  the  subject  under  investigation, 
the  information  being  obtained  from  the  officials,  employees,  and 
others  who  were  in  a  position  to  aid  in  the  work.  The  report  of  the 
commission  consists  of  three  parts.  The  first  part  is  devoted  to  the 
relations  of  the  company  and  its  employees  with  regard  to  the  terms 
of  the  contract,  the  scond  part  with  regard  to  the  public  service, 
while  the  third  part  contains  the  reconmiendations  of  the  commission. 

The  particular  terms  of  the  contract  which  constitute  the  special 
object  of  the  inquiry  provide  that  the  companies  accept  as  employees 
all  persons  designated  by  the  Government  as  being  in  the  active  rail- 
way' service  at  the  time  of  the  transfer,  referred  to  in  the  report  as 
the  organic  roll  {ruolo  orgamco)^  that  in  regulating  the  assignments  and 
wages,  the  companies  will  have  due  regard  to  the  functions,  merits, 
and  seniority  of  the  employees  then  in  service ;  that  the  organic  roll 
of  employees  must  be  submitted  to  the  Government  for  examination 
as  to  its  conformity  with  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  and  that  the 
regulations  regarding  promotions,  suspensions,  discharges,  etc.,  before 
going  into  force  must  be  submitted  to  the  Government  for  examination. 

The  first  part  of  the  report,  which  relates  to  the  observance  of  the 
terms  of  the  contract,  takes  up  and  discusses  in  turn  each  item,  such  as 
the  roll  of  employees,  their  employment,  wages,  promotion  and  dis- 
charge, rules  and  regulations,  provident  institutions,  etc.,  gi\nng  in 
each  case  a  review  of  the  commission's  work  and  its  conclusions.  The 
same  form  was  observed  in  the  second  part  of  the  report,  relating  to 
the  management  with  regard  to  the  good  of  the  public  service.  Under 
this  head  are  considered  the  sufficiency  of  the  force  employed,  the 
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hours  of  labor  of  employees,  their  efficienc}^,  causes  of  discontent, 
labor  disputes,  etc. 

The  conclusions  of  the  commission  were  generall}'  adverse  to  the 
railway  companies,  showing  in  many  cases  a  disregard  of  the  terms  of 
the  contract,  and  a  justification  of  the  discontent  on  the  part  of  the 
employees  and  others.  The  commission  recommended,  among  other 
things,  the  annual  submission  of  a  list  of  employees  and  wages  to  the 
Government,  the  adoption  of  uniform  regulations  by  the  3  companies, 
the  appointment  of  a  Government  commission  to  see  that  a  suflScient 
number  of  employees  are  engaged  to  me^t  the  needs  of  the  public 
service,  the  governmental  regulations  concerning  the  efficiency  of 
employees,  the  establishment  of  a  minimum  of  7  hours  of  continu- 
ous rest  per  day  for  employees,  etc.  The  commission  also  recom- 
mended that  the  Government  provide  the  necessary  safeguards  against 
the  violations  of  the  terms  of  the  contract,  or  the  provisions  regarding 
the  numerical  suflSciency  of  the  personnel,  their  efliciency,  etc.  In 
geneml,  therefore,  the  commission  recommended  a  greater  govern- 
mental suspervision  over  the  relations  between  the  companies  oper- 
ating the  3  great  railway  systems  and  their  employees  than  had  been 
exercised  before. 
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[This  subject,  l)egiiii  in  Bulletin  Xo.  2,  has  been  continued  in  successive  issues.  All 
material  parts  of  the  deci.sions  are  reproduced  in  the  words  of  the  courts,  indicated 
when  short  by  quotation  marks  and  when  long  by  being  printe<l  solid.  In  order  to 
save  space,  immaterial  matter,  needed  simply  by  way  of  explanation,  isi given  in  the 
words  of  the  editorial  reviser.] 

DECISIONS  CXDER  STATUTORY  LAW. 

Constitutionality  of  Statute — Coal  Mine  Inspection — Chicago^ 
W!li/th)(jton  and  Vermilion  Coal  Co.  v.  People^  oJ^.  Xortheasteni  Be- 
porter^  page  001, — Action  was  brought  by  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Illinois  against  the  above-named  coal  company  to  recover  the  fees  due 
under  the  law  for  the  inspection  of  the  company's  mines.  A  judgment 
against  the  company'  was  rendered  in  the  circuit  court  of  Sangamon 
County,  111.,  and  thereupon  the  company  appealed  the  case  to  the 
supreme  court  of  the  State,  which  rendered  its  decision  October  10, 
1899,  and  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  circuit  court. 

Judge  Phillips,  fn  deli  veering  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court, 
which  sufficiently  shows  the  facts  in  the  case,  used  the  following 
language: 

Section  20  of  article  4  of  the  constitution  is  as  follows:  ''It  shall  bo 
the  duty  of  the  general  assembly  to  pass  such  laws  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  operative  miners,  by  providing  for  ventila- 
tion when  the  same  mav  oe  reauired,  and  the  construction  of  escape- 
ment shafts,  or  such  otlier  appliances  as  may  secure  safety  in  all  coal 
mines,  and  to  provide  for  the  enforcement  of  said  laws  by  such  pen- 
alties and  punishments  as  may  be  deemed  proper."  This  provision 
requires  the  legislature  to  pass  such  laws  as  may  be  necessary,  etc., 
and  leaves  to  that  body  the  determination  of  the  policy  of  the  •State 
as  to  what  legislation  is  necessary  to  conform  to  its  requirements.  The 
legislature  has  seen  proper,  in  the  act  entitled  ''An  act  providing  ton 
the  health  and  safety  of  persons  employed  in  coal  mines,"  approved 
May  28,  1879,  and  in  force  July  1,  1879,  and  by  the  amenaments 
thereto,  to  require  certain  duties  to  be  done  and  performed  by  the 
owner,  operator,  or  manager  of  a  coal  mine.  Section  11  provides  for 
the  division  of  the  State  into  districts,  for  the  appointment  of  inspect- 
ors, and  prescribes  their  duties  and  fixes  their  salaries.  This  latter 
section  was  amended  in  1895.  Prior  to  that  time  the  inspector  was 
paidw^holly  by  the  State^  but  after  the  amendment  of  1895,  and  by 
the  amendment  of  1897,  it  was  provided  that  fees  might  be  chargea, 
which  were  required  to  be  paid  by  the  mine  owner.  It  is  these  two 
amendatory  statutes  which  the  appellant  contends  are  unconstitutional, 
as  placing  a  burden  that  is  unreasonable  and  unjust  onto  the  mine 
owner. 
404 
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The  object  and  purpose  of  the  statute  are  the  protection  of  miners 
working  m  coal  mines.  While  the  act  is  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
general  assembly  to  strictly  comply  with  section  29  of  article  4  of  the 
constitution,  by  providing  for  the  ventilation  of  mines,  the  construc- 
tion of  escapement  shafts,  and  such  other  appliances  as  shall  secure 
safety  in  all  coal  mines,  the  general  assembly  has  seen  proper  to  include 
a  provision  for  the  preparation  of  maps  and  the  filing  of  the  same  with 
the  chief  mine  inspector  of  the  district,  and  that  on  neglect  or  default 
of  the  owner  to  make  such  map  the  inspector  may  make  the  same  at 
his  expense,  and  this  is  one  of  the  requirements  of  the  statute  which 
has  been  held  constitutional  by  this  court. 

To  a  much  greater  extent  tne  provisions  of  section  11,  which  pre- 
scribe the  duties  of  the  inspector,  and  require  his  reports  and  state- 
ments to  be  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place^  showing  the  condition  of 
the  mine  and  what,  in  his  judgment,  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
the  lives  and  health  of  pei*sons  employed  in  such  mine,  etc.,  call  for  an 
exercise  of  the  police  power  of  the  State.  The  examination  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  mine  would  also  necessarily  require  the  inspector  to 
examine  and  report  as  to  whether  the  manner  of  construction  of  escape- 
ment shafts,  air  shafts,  and  the  ventilation  of  the  mine  is  in  conformity 
with  the  requirements  of  the  statute.  Inspections  are  necessary  in 
determining  nealth  and  quarantine  laws,  and  also  with  reference  to  the 
examination  of  articles  to  be  used  as  food,  and  it  never  has  been  held 
that  a  provision  looking  to  the  inspection  of  certain  articles  that  may 
be  offered  for  sale  for  the  purposes  of  human  food,  or  a  law  providing 
for  inspection  with  reference  to  health,  reauired  an  improper  exercise 
of  the  police  power.  Nor  could  it  be  held  that  the  provision  of  the 
statute  with  reference  to  the  appointment  of  inspectors  for  coal  mines, 
who  are  to  discharge  the  duties  imposed  upon  them  by  section  11,  does 
not  call  for  a  proper  exercise  of  the  police  power  of  the  State.  The 
very  purpose  and  object  of  the  statute  are  in  regard  to  the  health  and 
safety  of  minera,  and  requiring  that  mine  owners  should'  permit  an 
inspection  of  their  mines  for  this  purpose  is  but  an  exercise  of  such 
police  power. 

We  do  not  understand  the  contention  of  the  appellant  to  be,  how- 
ever, that  these  provisions  of  the  statute  call  for  an  improper  exercise 
of  the  police  power,  but  understand  the  contention  is  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  statute  which  require  a  fee  to  be  paid  for  such  inspec- 
tion by  the  mine  owner  require  an  improper  exercise  of  the  police 
power. 

With  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  under  the  police  power  the  legis- 
lature has  the  right  to  provide  for  the  inspection  of  mines,  it  may 
also  provide  for  the  payment  of  fees  for  such  inspection,  and  may 
place  the  burden  of  tne  payment  of  such  fees  on  tne  business  that 
requires  the  employment  of  men  in  such  dangerous  and  hazardous 
work,  to  an  equal  extent  as  it  may  place  the  burden  on  commerce  in 
the  shipment  of  grain,  and  appeals  much  more  strongly  for  a  proper 
enforcement  of  this  character  of  law  bjr  proper  inspection  than  the 
mere  protection  of  trade.  If  an  inspection  is  to  be  had,  it  is  attended 
with  expense.  The  expense  thus  incurred  is  imposed  because  of  the 
peculiar  dangers  of  the  surrounding  situation,  and  subserves  not  only 
the  interest  of  the  miners,  but  alike  protects  the  mine  owner,  and  hence 
the  burden  of  the  payment  of  the  fee  can  be  properly  imposed  upon 
the  mine  owner  without  violating  any  provision  of  the  constitution. 
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Appellant  contends  that  legislation,  under  the  provisions  of  section 
29  of  article  4,  can  only  be  had  with  reference  to  ventilation  and 
escapement  shafts.  Sucn  contention  can  not  be  sustained,  because  that 
section  requires  legislation  for  a  particular  purpose,  having  in  view 
the  safety  of  miners,  and  submits  to  the  legislature  the  poRcy  to  be 

Eursued  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  end,  and  which  can  not  lightlj" 
e  interfered  with  bv  a  court.  Appellant,  from  the  position  taken, 
seems  to  disregard  the  fact  that  the  legislature  may  legislate,  under 
the  police  j)ower  which  it  possesses,  outside  of  the  mere  mandates  of 
that  provision  of  the  constitution.  The  contention  is  entirely  too 
narrow.     Judgment  affirmed. 


Constitutionality  of  Statl^te — Eight-Hour  Law—Mines  and 
Smeltees — In  re  Morgan^  58  Pacific  Reporter^  page  1071. — ^This  was 
an  original  application  to  the  supreme  court  of  Colorado  by  one  Thomas 
A.  Morgan  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  The  decision  of  said  court 
was  rendered  July  17, 1899,  and  the  petition  for  such  writ  was  granted. 

The  statement  of  facts  in  the  case  shows  the  following: 

At  a  preliminary  examination  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  upon  a 
charge  of  contracting  to  labor  in  a  smelter  in  excess  of  eight  nours 
per  day,  the  defendant  was  committed  to  jail  in  default  of  giving  the 
required  bail,  and  to  secure  his  liberty  has  filed  in  this  court  his  peti- 
tion for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  The  prosecution  was  under  section 
2  of  ''An  act  regulating  the  hours  of  employment  in  underground 
mines  and  in  smelting  and  ore  reduction  works,  and  providing  penal- 
ties for  violations  thereof,"  passed  by  the  twelfth  genei-al  assembly, 
the  material  provisions  of  which  are  embmced in  the  first  two  sections: 

''  Section  1.  The  period  of  employment  of  workingmen  in  all  under- 
ground mines  or  workings  shall  be  eight  (8)  hours  per  day,  except  in 
cases  of  emergency,  where  life  or  property  is  in  imminent  danger. 

''Sec.  2.  The  period  of  employment  of  workingmen  in  smelters  and 
in  all  other  institutions  for  the  reduction  or  refinmg  of  ores  or  metals 
shall  be  eight  (8)  hours  per  daj^  except  in  cases  of  emergency,  where 
life  or  property  is  in  imminent  danger." 

Section  3  makes  the  violation  of  the  foregoing  provisions  a  misde- 
meanor, and  provides  the  penalty  therefor.  (Sess.  Laws,  1899,  c.  103.) 
The  following  sections  of  the  constitution  are  referred  to  in  the  opinion: 

Article  2— 

''Section  1.  That  all  political  power  is  vested  in  and  derived  from 
the  people;  that  all  government  of  ri^ht  originates  from  the  people, 
is  founded  upon  their  will  only,  and  is  instituted  solely  for  the  good  of 
the  whole. 

''Sec.  3.  That  all  persons  have  certain  natural,  essential,  and  inalien- 
able rights,  among  which  may  be  reckoned  the  right  of  enjoying  and 
defending  their  lives  and  liberties;  that  of  acquiring,  possessing,  and 
protecting  property,  and  of  seeking  and  obtaining  their  safety  and 
nappiness. 

'*  Sec.  28.  The  enumeration  in  this  constitution  of  certain  rights  shall 
not  be  construed  to  deny,  impair,  or  dispamge  others  retained  by  the 
people." 
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Article  5 — 

'^Section  25.  The  general  assembly  shall  not  pass  local  or  special 
laws  in  any  of  the  following  enumerated  cases,  that  is  to  say:  *  *  * 
[Subdivision  23.]  Granting  to  any  corporation,  association,  or  individ- 
ual any  sj)ecial  or  exclusive  privilege,  immunity,  or  franchise  whatever. 
[Subdivision  24.]  In  all  other  cases  where  a  general  law  can  be  made 
applicable  no  special  law  shall  be  enacted." 

The  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  was  delivei'ed  by  Chief  Justice 
Campbell,  who,  after  stating  the  facts  in  the  case,  as  above,  continued 
in  the  following  language ; 

The  petitioner  challenges  the  validity  of  the  statute,  as  inhibited  by 
the  foregoing  clauses  of  me  organic  law.  The  position  of  the  attornev- 
general  is  that  it  was  passed  as  a  health  regulation,  and  may  be  vindi- 
cated as  coming  withm  the  range  of  the  police  powers  of  the  State. 
Four  years  before  it  became  an  act  this  court,  to  an  inquiry  of  the 
house  of  representatives  of  the  tenth  general  assembly  as  to  the  con- 
stitutionality of  a  bill  reading  '^ Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  lega' 
day's  work  for  all  classes  or  mechanics,  workingmen,  and  laborers 
employed  in  any  mine,  factory,  or  smelter  of  any  kind  whatsoever  in 
the  State  of  Colorado,"  repliea  that  it  was  '*not  competent  for  the 
legislature  to  single  out  the  mining,  manufacturing,  and  smelting 
industries  of  the  State  and  impose  upon  them  restrictions  with  refer- 
ence to  the  hours  of  their  employees  from  which  other  employers  of 
labor  are  exempt."  And  it  was  further  said  that  the  section  ^'violates 
the  right  of  parties  to  make  their  own  contracts — a  right  guaranteed 
by  our  bill  of  rights."  (In  re  Eight-hour  bill,  21  Colo.,  29;  39  Pac, 
328.)  The  twelfth  general  assembly  must  have  been  aware  of  this, 
and  another  decision  concerning  the  power  of  the  legislature  to  pass 
what  is  called  a  ''coal-screening  bill" — the  opinion  being  reported  in 
21  Colo.,  27,  and  39  Pac.,  431  (In  re  House  bill  No.  203)— in  which 
this  species  of  legislation  was  condemned  as  hostile  to  the  constitution. 
But,  wholly  disregarding  these  decisions,  binding  alike  on  all  depart- 
ments of  government,  it  proceeded  to  enact  the  measure  now  ])efore 
us.  Though  it  affords  no  justification  for  such  legislative  action  in 
defiance  and  against  the  solemn  decision  of  this  court,  we  presume  the 
excuse  that  might  be  offered  therefor  is  that,  after  these  decisions  were 
handed  down,  m  a  sister  State  [Utah]  an  act  in  the  same  language  was 
passed  and  approved  by  its  highest  court,  and,  as  is  claimed,  sanctioned 
bv  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  [See  Holden  v.  Hardy, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  Bulletin  No.  10,  page  387;  State  v.  Holden, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  Bulletin  No.  11,  page  508;  and  Holden  ^^ 
Hardy,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  Bulletin  No.  17,  page  625.] 

The  question  presented  for  our  determination  is.  Does  the  act  under 
which  the  petitioner  is  being  prosecuted  violate  any  constitutional 
provision?  In  this  resolution  the  provisions  of  our  own  constitution 
must  govern.  Decisions  of  other  jurisdictions  defining  the  limits  of 
legislation  under  their  constitutions  are  not  always  to  be  followed  else- 
where, upon  the  supposition  that  the  same  limitations  everywhere 
prevail.  A  comparison  of  many  other  constitutions  with  ours  shows 
that  the  latter  probably  contains  more  restrictions  upon  the  power  of 
the  legislature  than  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  instrument. 

Excepl  as  to  the  penalty,  the  act  is  identical  in  terms  with  a  law  of 
Utah,  which,  in  three  cases  in  the  supreme  court  of  that  State,  has 
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been  held  valid;  and  in  two  of  the  cases,  on  writ  of  error  from  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  the  judgment  of  the  State  court 
has  been  affirmed. 

In  the  constitution  of  Utah  there  is  an  entire  article  (16)  devoted  to 
the  rights  of  labor.  For  our  present  purpose,  sections  1,  6,  and  7  only 
need  be  here  rem'oduced.     They  are: 

''Section  1.  The  rights  of  labor  shall  have  just  protection  through 
the  laws  calculated  to  promote  the  industrial  welfare  of  the  States. 

"  Sec.  6.  Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  on  all  works  or 
undertakings  carried  on  or  aided  by  the  State,  county,  or  municipal 
governments;  and  the  legislature  shall  pass  laws  to  provide  for  the 
health  and  safety  of  employees  in  factories,  smelters,  and  mines. 

''Sec.  7.  The  legislature,  by  appropriate  legislation,  shall  provide 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this  article." 

While  disclaiming  any  expression  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  act 
in  question  might  or  might  not  be  upheld  as  an  exercise  of  the  police 
power,  which,  though  unexpressed  in  the  constitution,  resides  in  every 
sovereign  State,  the  supreme  court  of  Utah  clearly  grounded  its  deci- 
sion upon  the  mandatory  nature  of  the  foregomg  section  6.  The 
imperative  command  thereof  was  thought  to  opemte  both  upon  the 
legislature  and  the  courts — upon  the  legislature  as  an  express  injunc- 
tion requiring  the  enactment  of  legislation  to  protect  the  health  of  the 
classes  enumerated,  and  upon  the  courts  as  an  implied  restriction,  with- 
drawing from  them  an  inquirv  into  such  legislation  as  should  be  passed 
in  obedience  to  that  command,  upon  which  investigation,  in  the  absence 
of  the  constitutional  limitation,  and  with  respect  to  such  legislation 
as  comes  within  the  range  of  the  general  police  power,  the  court  might 
enter  to  ascertain  if  it  accords  with  the  constitution. 

After  quoting  from  a  number  of  authorities  the  chief  justice  con- 
tinues as  follows: 

In  the  light  of  these  authorities  it  is  clear:  First,  that  the  deci- 
sion of  the  supreme  court  of  Utah  in  construing  the  Utah  statute 
is  not  an  authority  here,  for  the  reason  that  the  decision  there  was 
based  entirely  upon  the  mandatory  nature  of  a  provision  of  the  Utah 
constitution  which  is  not  present  in  our  organic  act;  second,  in  affirm- 
ing the  judgment  of  the  Utah  court,  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  Holden  cases  is  not  a  precedent  for 
this  court  in  construing  our  act,  for  the  reason  that  the  sole  question 
before  the  Federal  court  was  whether  or  not  the  Utab  act  violated  the 
Federal  Constitution.  If,  however,  it  could  be  maintained  that  this 
affirmance  was  in  effect  a  determination  that  the  Utah  law  was  m  har- 
monv  with  the  Utah  constitution,  the  decision  of  the  Federal  court 
would  not  be  an  authority  here,  because  we  have  no  such  constitu- 
tional provision. 

The  extent  and  meaning  of  the  act  in  question  are  not  difficult  of 
ascertainment,  though  it  is  not  a  model  of  statutory  composition.  That 
it  operates  as  a  limitation  both  upon  the  employer  and  the  employee 
seems  clear.  It  forbids  a  certam  kind  of  employment.  There  can  be 
no  employment  without  the  concurring  acts  of  him  who  contracts  for 
employment  and  of  him  who  contmcts  to  be  employed.  Both  are 
within  the  inhibitions  of  the  enactment,  and  if  it  is  valid  each  is  liable 
to  the  penalty  for  making  the  forbidden  contract.  The  petitioner, 
therefore,  as  a  laboring  man,  is  prohibited  from  entering  into  a  con- 
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tract  to  work  in  a  smelter  more  than  eight  nours  in  any  one  day.  If 
in  our  constitution  there  was,  as  there  seems  to  be  in  ttat  of  t^tah,  a 
specific  affirmative  provision  enjoining  upon  the  general  assembly  tho 
enactment  of  laws  to  protect  the  health  of  the  classes  of  workmen  therein 
enumerated,  it  might  be  that  acts  reasonably  appropriate  to  that  end 
would  not  be  obnoxious  to  that  provision  of  our  constitution  forbidding 
claims  legislation.  The  two  provisions  should  be  construed  together  so 
as  to  harmonize,  if  that  be  possible  under  sound  canons  of  con- 
struction, and  the  general  clause  forbidding  class  legislation  might  bo 
regarded  as  qualified  by  the  special  one  which  authorizes  such  legisla- 
tion in  respect  to  the  enumerated  classes.  Article  16  of  our  constitu- 
tion is  devoted  to  mining  and  irrigation,  and  section  2  directs  that  ''the 
general  assembly  shall  provide  by  law  for  the  proper  ventilation  of 
mines,  the  construction  of  escapement  shafts,  and  such  other  appliances 
as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  the  health  and  secure  the  safety  of  the 
workmen  therein.'^  These  regulations  manifestly  embrace  only  such 
reasonably  necessary  me<*hanical  appliances  as  will  secure  the  end  in 
view,  and  do  not  include  other  kinds  of  health  regulations.  We  have 
no  constitutional  provision  which  authorizes  the  legislature  to  single: 
out  workingmen  in  underground  mines  and  smelters  and  impose  upon 
them  restrictions  as  to  the  number  of  hours  they  shall  woi'k  at  these 
industries,  from  which  workingmen  in  all  other  departments  of  industry 
are  exempt. 

The  act  is  equally  obnoxious  to  the  provisions  of  our  bill  of  rights 
set  out  in  the  statement  which  guarantee  to  all  persons  their  natural 
and  inalienable  right  to  personal  libert3%  and  the  right  of  acquiring, 
possessing,  and  protecting  property.  Liberty  means  something  more 
than  mere  freedom  from  physical  restraint.  It  includes  the  privilege 
of  choosing  any  lawful  occupation  for  the  exercise  of  one's  physical 
and  mental  faculties  which  is  not  injurious  to  others.  The  right  to 
acquire  and  possess  property  includes  the  right  to  contract  for  one's 
labor.  The  latter  is  essentially  a  property  right.  That  this  act 
infringes  both  the  right  to  enjoy  liberty  and  to  acquire  and  possess 
property  seems  too  dear  for  argument.  While  not  conceding  that 
this  limitation  is  not  permissible,  counsel  for  respondent,  as  we  under- 
stand them,  recognize  the  fact  (but,  if  they  do  not,  the  same  is  only 
too  apparent)  that  these  natural  rights  are  violated  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act.  The  limitation  is  claimed  to  be  warranted  on  the 
ground  that  these  and  all  other  constitutional  guaranties  must  yield  to 
3ie  paramount  and  sovereign  right  of  the  State  to  exercise  its  police 
power  to  protect  the  public  health,  and  to  this,  the  principal  question 
in  this  proceeding,  we  now  address  ourselves. 

Starting  then  with  the  premise,  which  is  practically  admitted  to  l)e 
true,  that  this  act  contravenes  the  constitutional  provisions  cfuoted  in 
the  statement,  let  us  see  if,  notwithstanding  this  conflict,  it  can  l>e 
justified  as  a  valid  exercise  of  the  police  power.  It  is  difficult  to 
define,  or  with  precision  to  describe,  the  police  power.  Prof.  Tiede- 
man  in  his  work  on  the  Limitations  of  Police  Power,  in  section  1,  says: 
'*The  object  of  government  is  to  impose  that  degree  of  restraint  upon 
human  actions  which  is  necessary  to  the  uniform  and  reasonable  con- 
servation and  enjoyment  of  private  rights.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  conserva- 
tion of  private  rights  is  attained  by  the  imposition  of  a  wholesome 
restraint  upon  their  exercise — such  a  restraint  as  will  prevent  the 
infliction  of  injury  upon  others  in  the  enj6yment  of  them."    He  fur- 
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ther  quotes  with  approval  the  language  of  Judge  Eedfield  in  the  case 
of  Thorpe  v.  Railroad  Co.,  27  Vt.,  140:  "This  police  power  of  the 
State  extends  to  the  protection  of  the  lives,  limbs,  health,  comfort,  and 
quiet  of  all  persons,  and  the  protection  of  all  property  within  the 
State.  According  to  the  maxim,  'Sic  utere  tuo  ut  alienum  non 
la^das'  [one  must  so  use  his  own  as  not  to  injure  others],  which  being 
of  universal  application,  it  must  of  course  be  within  the  range  of  leg- 
islative action  to  define  the  mode  and  manner  in  which  everyone  maj 
so  use  his  own  as  not  to  injure  others."  And  Prof.  Tiedeman  immedi- 
ately follows  this  quotation  with  the  statement  tibat:  "Any  law  which 
goes  beyond  that  principle — ^which  undertakes  to  abolish  rights,  the 
exercise  of  which  aoes  not  involve  an  infringement  of  the  rights  of 
others,  or  to  limit  the  exercise  of  rights  beyond  what  is  necessary  to 
provide  for  the  public  welfare  and  the  general  security — can  not  be 
mcluded  in  the  police  power  of  the  government."  It  thus  appears 
that,  in  proceeding  under  this  pawer,  the  legisMui'e  must  cnoose 
proper  subjects  for  its  exercise,  and  must  observe  constitutional  lim- 
itations just  as  closely  as  when  it  enacts  laws  pertaining  to  the  public 
revenue,  or  provides  for  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  eminent  domain. 
In  the  .light  of  these  principles  every  act  of  this  character  must  be 
tested.  While  invoking  as  a  warrant  for  this  act  that  phase  of  the 
police  power  extending  to  the  public  health,  its  supporters  do  not 
claim  that  its  real  and  primary  object  is  to  protect  the  public  health, 
or  the  health  of  that  portion  of  the  community  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  or  affected  bv  the  operation  of  smelters.  Were  the  object 
of  the  act  to  protect  the  pubKc  health,  and  its  provisions  reasonably 
appropriate  to  that  end,  it  might  be  sustained;  for  in  such  a  case  even 
the  constitutional  right  of  contract  may  be  reasonably  limited.  But 
the  act  before  us  is  not  of  that  character.  In  selecting  a  subject  for 
the  exercise  of  the  police  power,  the  legislature  must  keep  within  its 
true  scope.  The  reason  for  the  existence  of  the  power  rests  upon 
the  theory  that  one  must  so  use  his  own  as  not  to  injure  others,  and  so 
as  not  to  interfere  with  or  injure  the  public  health,  safety,  morals,  or 
general  welfare.  How  can  an  alleged  law  that  purports  to  be  the 
result  of  an  exercise  of  the  police  power  be  such  in  reality  when  it 
has  for  its  only  object,  not  the  protection  of  others,  or  the  public 
health,  safety,  morals,  or  general  welfare,  but  the  welfare  of  him 
whose  act  is  prohibited,  when,  if  committed,  it  will  injure  him  who 
commits  it,  and  him  only?    What  we  mean  to  decide  is  that  in  a 

Eurely  private  lawful  business,  in  which  no  special  privilege  or 
cense  has  been  granted  bv  the  State,  and  the  carrying  on  of  which  is 
attended  by  no  injury  to  the  general  public,  it  is  beyond  the  power  of 
the  legislature  under  the  guise  of  the  police  power  to  prohibit  an 
adult  man  who  desires  to  work  thereat  from  working  more  than  eight 
hours  a  day,  on  the  ground  that  working  longer  may,  or  probably 
will,  injure  his  own  health. 

Tne  result  of  our  deliberation  is  that  this  act  is  an  unwarrantable 
interference  with,  and  infringes  the  right  of  both  the  employer  and 
employee  in  making  contracts  relating  to  a  purelv  private  business 
in  which  no  possible  injury  to  the  public  can  result;  that  it  unjustly 
and  arbitrarily  singles  out  a  class  of  persons,  and  imposes  upon  them 
restrictions  from  which  others  similarly  situated  and  substantially  in 
the  same  condition  are  exempt;  and  that  it  is  not,  under  our  constitu- 
tion, a  valid  exercise  of  th6  police  power  of  this  State,  either  in  the 
*^ct  selected  or  in  the  reasonableness  of  the  regulation. 
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CONSTITUTIONALIXr  OF  STATUTE — PaTMENT  OF  WaGES — VALIDITY 
OF  AfiKEEMEKT    FOB    ExTEKSION    OF  TiME    FOB    PAYMENT  OF   WaGES 

ON  Considebation  of  Part  Payment — Shlnn-er  v.  Garn-ett  Gold- 
Mvni7tg  Cb.^  96  Federal  Heporter^  page  735, — Tliis  was  an  action  by 
attachment  originally  brought  in  the  superior  court  of  Sierra  County, 
Cal.,  to  recover  from  the  above-named  defendant  corporation  for  labor 
performed  by  the  plaintiff,  one  Skinner,  and  on  assigned  claims  for 
labor  performed  by  others.  The  caSe  was  transferred  to  the  United 
States  circuit  court  for  the  northern  district  of  California,  on  the 
gi'ound  that  the  defendant  was  a  foreign  corporation,  having  been 
organized  under  the  law  of  West  Virginia.  The  plaintiff  relied 
upon  the  pro\n8ions  of  chapter  170  of  the  acts  of  California  of  1897, 
page  231,  an  act  relating  to  the  payment  of  wages.  The  defendant 
alleged  that  said  act  was  unconstitutional,  and,  while  admitting  that  it 
owed  the  amount  for  which  the  suit  was  brought,  claimed  that  an 
agreement  was  entered  into  between  the  plaintiff  and  his  assignoi*s 
and  the  defendant  to  wait  a  certain  time  for  all  wages  earned  prior  to 
a  certain  date,  and  that  under  said  agreement,  as  to  such  wages,  the 
action  had  been  jwematurely  brought.  The  decision  of  the  circuit 
court  was  rendered  September  6,  1899,  and  a  judgment  was  r<5ndered 
in  favor  of  the  plaintiff. 

In  the  course  of  the  opinion  of  said  court,  delivered  by  Circuit 
Judge  Morrow,  the  followrng  language  was  used: 

The  title  of  the  act  the  benefit  of  which  has  been  claimed  by  plain- 
tiff, and  the  constitutionality  of  which  defendant  contests,  reads: 

"■^An  act  requiring  every  corporation  doing  business  in  this  State  to 
pay  their  employees,  ana  eacn  of  them,  at  least  once  in  each  and 
every  month,  the  wages  earned  by  such  employee;  to  limit  the  defenses 
which  may  be  set  up  by  such  corporation  to  assignments  of  wages,  set- 
off or  counter  claims,  or  the  absence  of  -such  employees  at  the  time  of 
making  payment,  and  in  case  of  such  absence  the  wages  are  payable 
upon  demand;  to  prohibit  assignments  of  wages  for  the  purpose  of 
evading  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  agreements  to  accept  wages  at 
longer  perioos  than  as  herein  provided  as  a  condition  of  employment; 
to  &  a  penalty  for  this  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  by  such 
corporation,  and  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  any  fines  recovered 
from  corporations  \aolating  the  same." 

Tlie  purpose  of  the  act  is  expressed  in  section  1,  which  provides  that — 

**•  Every  corporation  doing  business  in  this  State  shall  pay  at  least 
once  a  month  each  and  every  employee  employed  bv  such  corporation 
in  transacting  or  carrying  on  its  business  or  in  tne  performance  of 
labor  for  it  the  wages  earned  bv  such  employee  during  the  preced- 
ing month:  J^onu^df  however^  Ihat  if  at  the  time  of  payment  an^^ 
employee  shall  be  absent  or  not  engaged  in  his  usual  employment  he 
shall  be  entitiedto  said  payment  at  any  time  thereafter  upon  demand/' 

The  provisions  of  all  the  sections  of  this  act,  with  the  exception  of 
sections  2  and  6,  are  referred  to  in  the  title  as  quoted  above.  Section 
2  provides: 

^*  A  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  section  one  of  this  act  shall 
entitle  each  of  said  employees  to  a  lien  on  all  the  properj^  of  said  cor- 
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poration  for  the  amount  of  their  wages,  which  lien  shall  take  prefer- 
ence over  all  other  liens  except  dul}'^  recorded  mortgages  or  deeds  of 
trust;  and  in  any  action  to  recover  the  amount  of  such  wages  or  to 
enforce  said  lien  the  plaintiff  shall  be  entitled  to  a  reasonable  attorney's 
fee,  to  he  fixed  by  the  court,  and  which  shall  form  part  of  the  judg- 
ment in  said  action,  and  shall  also  be  entitled  to  an  attachment  against 
said  property.  An  unrecorded  deed  shall  be  no  defense  to  such 
actions." 

Section  G  is  as  follows: 

''AH  wages  earned  b}^  any  employee  engaged  in  the  service  of  any 
corporation  in  this  State  shall  be  paid  in  lawful  moneys  of  the  United 
States  or  in  checks  negotiable  at  face  value  on  demand." 

The  constitution  of  California  (section  24,  art.  4)  declares  that 
"every  act  shall  embrace  but  one  subject,  which  subject  shall  be 
expressed  in  its  title."  Defendant  contends  that,  since  the  provisions 
of  sections  2  and  6  of  the  above  act  are  not  specifically  referred  to  in 
its  title,  these  two  sections  are  unconstitutional.  The  unconstitu- 
tionality of  these  two  sections,  even  if  established^  does  not  invalidate 
the  entire  act,  but  merely  the  sections  involved.  Section  24,  art.  4,  of 
the  constitution  of  California  also  provides: 

''But  if  any  subject  shall  be  embraced  in  an  act  which  shall  not  be 
expressed  in  its  title,  such  act  shall  bo  void  only  as  to  so  much  thereof 
a^  shall  not  ])e  expressed  in  the  title." 

It  will  be  observed  that  we  are  not  concerned  with  section  6  in  the 
present  controversy,  and  it  may  therefore  be  omitted  from  considera- 
tion. The  subject  of  the  act  is  comprised  in  section  1,  which  enacts 
that  corporations  shall  pay  their  employees  regularly  each  month. 
The  other  sections  contain  provisions  designed  to  secure  compliance 
with  section  1,  and  section  2  provides  a  penalty  for  the  violation  of 
this  section.  Two  sections  in  this  act  (sections  2  and  7)  provide 
against  violation  of  its  provisions.  It  is  e\adent  that  these  sections 
are  intended  to  enforce  compliance  with  the  regulations  of  the  act 
regarding  its  subject  comprised  in  section  1,  and  there  is  consequently 
no  reason  why  their  provisions  should  have  found  expression  in  the 
title  of  the  act. 

Defendant  further  attacks  the  statute  in  question  upon  the  ground 
that  it  contravenes  the  following  provisions  of  the  constitution  of  the 
State:  (1)  Section  13,  art.  1:  "  No  person  shall  *  *  *  be  deprived 
of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of  law."  (2)  Section  1, 
id. :  "All  men  *  *  *  have  certain  inalienable  rights,  among  which 
are  those  of  *  *  *  acquiring,  possessing,  and  protecting  prop- 
erty." (3)  Section  21,  id.:  ''Nor  shall  any  citizen  or  class  of  citizens 
be  granted  privileges  or  immunities  which,  upon  the  same  terms,  shall 
not  be  granted  to  all  citizens."  (4)  Fourteenth  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States:  "Nor  shall  any  State  deny  to  anv 
person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  law."  Defend- 
ant contends  that  the  statute  discriminates  unreasonably  against  cor- 
porations and  destroys  the  liberty  and  property  of  private  contracts 
m  several  of  its  provisions.  Section  2  of  the  act,  supra,  is  regarded 
by  defendant  as  an  unjust  discrimination  against  corporations. 

The  opinion  at  this  point  refers  to  and  comments  on  a  case  cited  by 
the  defendant,  and  then  continues  in  the  following  words: 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  case  under  discussion  bears  *no  resem- 
blance to  the  case  cited  above.     In  that  case  there  wa§^g^  ^d\rfg|i^attack 
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U|X)n  the  property  of  corporations,  an  attempt  to  make  corporations 
submit  to  a  system  of  taxation  different  from  that  generally  employed 
in  this  State,  and  to  saddle  them  with  more  than  their  proper  share  of 
the  burdens  of  State  taxation.  In  this  case  no  peculiar  burden  is 
imposed.  The  statute  in  question  merely  provides  tor  the  payment  of 
wages  alread}^  due  at  certain  regular  periods,  and  lays  down  regula- 
tions framed  to  secure  compliance  with  its  provisions  in  this  respect. 

The  court  here  refers  to  an  act  concerning  the  payment  of  wages 
passed  by  the  legislature  of  California  in  1891  (St.  Cal.  1891,  p.  195), 
cites  and  quotes  from  several  decisions  of  the  California  supreme 
court,  in  which  said  act  was  declared  to  be  unconstitutional,  and  then 
goes  on  to  say: 

The  statute  of  1897  appears  to  dispose  of  the  constitutional  objection 
urged  against  the  act  of  1891.  The  statute  of  1891  was  declared  uncon- 
stitutional because  of  its  arbitrary  classification  of  laborers,  according 
to  which  those  who  were  employed  by  the  week  or  month  enjo^^ed 
advantages  over  those  not  so  employed.  The  statute  of  1897  provides 
specifically  that  all  employees  of  corporations  shall  be  paid  at  least 
once  a  month,  and  makes  no  such  discrimination  as  the  statute  of  1891, 
but  entitles  all  employees  of  corporations  to  the  same  remedies.  The 
question  here  is  whether  the  statute  of  1897  so  discriminates  between 
corporations  and  other  person^  as  to  render  it  unconstitutional  for  that 
reason. 

The  court  here  refers  to  a  case  decided  in  a  Federal  court  holding  a 
certain  statute  of  the  State  of  Tennessee  to  be  unconstitutional,  and 
then  continues  in  the  following  language: 

The  statute  in  the  above  Tennessee  case  was  properly  considered  as 
discriminating  against  railroad  corporations.  It  professed  to  provide 
'^for  the  regulation  of  railroad  companies  and  persons  operating  rail- 
roads in  this  State,"  and  in  so  providing  it  discriminated  as  regards 
penalties  and  in  other  respects  against  corporations  operating  rail- 
roads. Such  a  statute  can  not  be  regarded  as  parallel  with  the  Cali- 
fornia statute  under  consideration.  The  California  statute  imposes 
certain  legal  duties  upon  corporations  in  general,  aifd  makes  certain 
provisions  intended  to  secure  the  performance  of  these  duties  by  cor- 
porations. This  interpretation  or  the  statute  as  not  being  a  special 
law  is  in  accord  with  the  decisions  of  the  supreme  court  of  this  State. 

The  constitution  of  this  State  contains  the  usual  provisions  concern- 
ing corporations,  and  provides  that: 

All  laws  now  in  force  in  this  State  concerning  coiporations,  and 
all  laws  that  may  be  hereafter  passed  pursuant  to  this  section,  may  be 
altered  from  time  to  time  or  repealed. '     (Article  12,  section  1.) 

Under  this  provision  the  act  of  1897  must  be  held  as  a  legitimate 
exercise  of  the  plenary  power  of  the  legislature  to  modify,  by  general 
laws,  within  reasonable  limits,  the  rights  and  privileges  which  corpora- 
tions of  the  State  possess  as  such;  and  this  legislation  may  be  justified 
upon  the  ground  that  the  purposes  of  the  i^te  in  creating  corpora- 
tions will  be  the  better  accomplished  by  such  amendment. 

Defendant's  contention  that  the  statute  of  1897  unjustly  discrimi- 
nates against  corporations  can  not  be  sustained  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  1  and  2  of  that  statute.     There  is  no  discrimination 
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involving  the  breach  of  any  of  the  constitutional  enactments  invoked 
bv  the  defendant  The  provisions  that  corporations  shall  have  a  reg- 
ular monthly  pay  day,  and  that  the  employees  of  a  corporation  shaU, 
in  the  event  of  a  violation  of  the  provisions  of  section  1  by  the  corpo- 
ration, be  entitled  to  a  lien  on  the  property  of  the  corporation,  taking 
precedence  of  all  other  liens  exceptcecorded  mortgages  aiid  deeds  of 
trust;  to  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee  if  he  is  obliged  to  bring  an  action 
at  law  to  recover  his  wages,  and  to  an  attachment  against  the  property 
of  the  corporation,  and  that  an  unrecorded  deed  shall  not  be  a  defense 
to  such  an  action,  are  not  such  as  unjustly  discriminate  against  the 
defendant. 

Defendant  further  contends  that  the  act  is  unconstitutional  upon  the 
ground  that  it  deprives  the  employee  and  the  corporation  of  the  liberty 
and  property  of  making  contracts,  without  due  process  of  law.  In  the 
course  of  its  argument  in  this  respect  defendant  attacks  various  sec- 
tions of  the  statute  of  1897  other  than  sections  1  and  2  of  that  statute. 
Plaintiff,  however,  bases  his  action  upon  these  two  sections,  and  the 
remaining  sections  ma}"  therefore  be  left  out  of  consideration  in  this 
case.  As  far  as  these  two  sections  are  concerned  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  good  ground  for  the  contention  of  defendant.  Section  1  provides 
for  the  monthly  payment  of  wages  which  have  been  alread}"  earned, 
and  which  are  Hue  from  the  corporation  to  the  employee,  and  section 
2  provides  penalties  in  case  such  provision  is  not  complied  with.  It 
does  not  appear  in  what  respects  defendant  is  deprived  of  any  libertj- 
in  making  contracts  by  reason  of  these  enactments.  The}"  simply  con- 
stitute an  effort  to  secure  the  regular  payment  to  the  employee  of  a 
corporation,  bv  such  corporation,  of  the  wages  to  which  he  is  entitled 
by  virtue  of  his  work  performed,  and  an  effort  to  make  his  legal 
remedy  for  the  irregular  payment  of  such  wages  as  little  troublesome 
and  as  little  expensive  as  possible.  The  contention  of  defendant  as  to 
the  unconstitutionality  of  the  statute  must  be  denied. 

Defendant  also  urges  that  the  action  is  premature  as  to  the  sum  of 
$1,814.48,  or  **■  back  pay,"  claimed  therein.  Defendant  admits  indebt- 
edness to  that  extent,  but  argues  that  under  the  terms  of  an  agreement 
made  by  the  parties  on  or  about  the  8th  of  October,  1897,  plamtiff  and 
his  assignors  agreed  to  wait  until  the  following  February  for  one-half 
of  their  wages  due  on  August  23,  1897,  the  other  half  of  which  '^back 
pay"  they  received  upon  the  8th  of  October,  1897,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  entered  into  the  agreement  to  wait.  This  action  was  com- 
menced on  December  17,  1897,  prior  to  the  time  for  the  expiration  of 
the  alleged  agreement.  A  copjr  of  the  pay  roll  of  the  Garneft  Gold 
Mining  Company  was  admittea  in  evidence.  This  pay  roll  contained 
nine  parallel  columns,  namely:  The  first  column,  ''  Names; "  the  second, 
**Total  amt.  due  wages;"  the  third,  ** Board  deducted;"  the  fourth, 
''No.  of  davs;"  the  fifth,  "Cash  imid;"  the  sixth,  ''Balance  due;"  the 
seventh,  ''l^aid  on  ^;"  the  eighth,  "Bal.  payable  six  months 
from  Aug.  23,  '97;"  and  the  nintn  and  last,  '*  Received  payments. 
Bal.  payable  0  mos.  Accepted. "  The  plainti  ff  and  his  assignors  signed 
their  names  in  the  last  column.  It  is  contended  by  defendant  that  this 
constitutes  an  agreement  on  the  part  of  plaintiff  and  his  assignors  to 
wait  until  February,  1898,  for  the  balance  of  the  amounts  due  them. 
Plaintiff  denies  that  any  such  a^eement  was  made,  and  his  evidence 
was  to  the  effect  that  when  he  signed  the  alleged  agreement  he  thought 
he  was  receipting  an  ordinary  pay  roll.     The  evidence  of  defendant's 
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witnesses  was  altogether  unsatisfactory  upon  tiie  point  whether 
plaintiff  and  his  assignors  were  informed  of  the  character  of  the 
alleged  agreement,  and  that  it  differed  from  an  ordinary  pay  roll. 
But,  even  conceding  the  fact  of  the  agreement,  plaintiff  urges  that 
such  an  agreement,  if  made,  is  merely  a  nudum  pactum,  and  can  have 
DO  legal  value  for  want  of  consideration.  Defendant  maintaifas  that 
there  was  good  consideration  for  the  agreement,  and  alleges  that  suits 
have  been  Drought  for  *^back  pay  "by  some  of  plaintiff's  assignors, 
and  that  the  company  had  informed  the  men  that,  unless  the  six 
months'  extension  was  given  and  all  the  suits  dismissed,  the  company 
could  do  nothing  more,  and  liti^tion  would  have  to  take  its  course. 
Defendant  claims  that  the  benefit  derived  by  the  men  from  this  settle- 
ment was  sufficient  consideration  to  siipport  the  agreement.  Section 
1005  of  the  Civil  Code  of  California  defines  "  consideration  "  as  follows: 
^' Any  benefit  conferred,  or  agreed  to  be  conferred,  upon  the  promisor 
by  any  other  person,  to  which  the  promisor  is  not  lawfully  entitled, 
or  any  prejudice  suffered  or  agreed  to  be  suffered  by  such  (other) 
person,  other  than  such  as  he  is  at  the  time  of  consent  lawfully  bound 
to  suffer,  as  an  inducement,  to  the  promise,  is  a  good  consideration  for  a 
promise." 

It  can  not  be  maintained  that  plaintiff  and  his  assignors  had  any  benefit 
conferred  upon  them  by  such  an  agreementas  ishere  setforth  by  defend- 
ant. Half  of  their  wages  was  overdue,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  defend- 
ant to  pay  such  wages  upon  demand.  The  promise  to  perform  that 
duty  alter  an  interval  of  six  months  can  not  be  called  good  considera- 
tion for  the  agreement.  The  supreme  court  of  this  SStte,  in  the  case 
of  Sullivan  v.  Sullivan,  99  Cal.,  187,  193;  33  Pac.,  862,  804,  declares: 
'^Itis  well  settled  that  neither  a  promise  to  perform  a  duty  nor  the 
performance  of  a  duty  constitutes  the  consideration  of  a  contract." 

The  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee,  to  be  fixed 
by  the  court  (section  2,  act  March  29,1897;  St.  (M.,  1897,  p.  231), 
which  shall  form  part  of  the  judgment  in  said  action.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  the  attorney's  fee  should  be  fixed  at  $300,  and  such  will  \>e 
the  order.  A  judgment  will  therefore  be  entered  for  the  plaintiff  for 
the  amount  claimed  and  attorney's  fee  of  $300  and  costs. 


CoNfirrrrunoNALiTY  of  Statute — Store  Orders,  Scrip,  etc.. 
Issued  in  Payment  of  Wages  to  be  Redeemed  in  Cash — Ilai^hUon 
V.  KnaxnUle  Iron  Co.^  63  Southice^terti  Reporter^  page  955. — ^Action 
was  brought  by  Sam  Harbison  against  the  above-named  company  in 
the  chancery  court  of  Knox  County,  Tenn.  A  decree  was  rendered 
for  the  plaintiff,  Harbison,  and  the  same  was  affirmed  on  appeal  by 
the  court  of  chancery  appeals.  The  defendant  company  then  appealed 
the  case  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  which  rendered  its  decision 
November  8,  1899,  and  affirmed  the  decrees  of  the  lower  courts. 

The  opinion  of  the  supreme  court,  delivered  by  Judge  Caldwell, 
shows  the  facts  in  the  case  as  well  as  the  reasons  for  the  decision,  and 
the  following  is  quoted  therefrom: 

The  defendant  is  a  domestic  corporation,  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  iron  and  in  the  mining  and  sale  of  coal.     It  employs 
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about  200  laborers,  and  has  one  rfegular  pay  day  each  month,  being 
that  Saturday  which  is  nearest  to  the  20th  of  the  particular  month. 
On  this  day  each  employee  is  paid  in  cash  the  amount  due  him  up  to 
the  1st  day  of  the  month,  but  never  up  to  the  dav  of  payment.  On 
every  Saturday  in  the  month,  however,  the  defendant  holds  itself  in 
readiness  to  pay  all  of  its  employees  the  full  amount  then  due  them  if 
they  will  receive  it  in  orders  for  coal  at  12  cents  per  bushel;  and  the 
afternoon  of  every  Saturday,  from  1  o'clock  to  5  o'clock,  is  set  apart 
for  that  purpose.  About  75  per  cent  of  all  the  wages  earned  by  the 
laborers  is  paid  in  these  coal  orders.     The  orders  are  in  the  following 

form:    ''Let  bearer  have  bushels  of  coal,  and  charge  to  my 

account.      [Signed]  .     Accepted  ,    1899.     Knoxville  Iroa 

Company."  The  complainant  purchased  6li  of  these  orders,  aggre- 
gating $1,678,  and  thereafter  presented  them  to  the  defendant  on  a 
regular  pay  day,  and  demanded  payment  in  cash.  Payment  being 
refused,  he  brought  this  suit  to  collect  the  several  orders.  He  bases 
his  action  on  sections  1  and  2  of  chapter  11  of  the  acts  of  1899.  [See 
laws  of  Tennessee,  page  452,  post.] 

The  company  defends  upon  three  grounds;  (1)  That  the  act  does  not 
apply  to  a  case  like  this;  (2)  that  complainant  is  not  a  bona  fide  holder, 
and  (3)  that  the  act  is  unconstitutional.  These  defenses  will  be  consid- 
ered in  the  order  named. 

1.  The  substance  of  the  first  contention  is  that  by  a  correct  construc- 
tion it  must  be  held  that  ^'all  persons,  firms,  corporations,  and  compa- 
nies using  coupons,  scrip,  punchouts.  store  orders,  or  other  evidences 
of  indebtedness  to  pay  their  or  it«  laborers  or  employees"  means  only 
such  persons,  firms,  corporations,  and  companies  as  are  accustomed 
to  use  coupons,  scrip,  punchouts,  store  orders,  or  other  evidences  of 
indebtedness  to  pav  tneir  or  its  laborers  or  employees,  and  as  so  use  them 
arbitrarily;  and  that  the  defendant  has  no  such  custom,  and  is,  there- 
fore, not  included  in  the  terms  of  the  act.  No  reason  is  perceived  by 
the  court  for  so  restricting  and  limiting  the  broad  and  unqualified 
words  of  the  statute.  The  evident  intention  of  the  legislature  was  to 
include  every  person,  firm,  corporation,  and  company  using  coupons, 
scrip,  punchouts,  store  orders,  or  other  evidences  of  indebtedness  to 
pay  their  or  its  laborers  and  employees,  whether  such  use  be  habitual 
and  arbitrary  or  only  occasional  and  without  constraint.  But  if  this 
were  not  true,  the  defendant  is  included  by  its  own  construction.  The 
court  of  chancery  appeals  found  that  the  defendant  is  so  accustomed 
to  use  coal  orders  that  it  in  that  ''way  pays  off  about  75  per  cent  of  the 
wages  earned  by  its  employees,"  and  that  its  course  of  business  in  that 
respect  is  one  ''whereby  employees  are  systematically,  in  the  main, 
settled  with  in  coal  orders  instead  of  cash,  and  where,  though  there  is 
no  compulsion  in  form,  yet  in  fact,  by  holding  back  their  wages,  such 
a  motive  power  is  brought  to  bear  upon  their  freedom  of  choice  as*  to 
practically  amount  to  coercion;"  that  "the  facts  of  the  case  show  a 
species  of  compulsion  whereby  the  defendant  takes  advantage  of  the 
necessities  of  the  improvidence  of  its  employees,  and  so  places  them 
in  a  position  where  they  feel  compelled  to  take  their  wages  in  coal 
orders."  So  that  by  the  true  construction,  and  also  bv  that  suggested 
by  the  defendant,  it  is  included  in  the  provisions  of  the  statute. 

2.  It  is  next  contended  that  complainant  is  not  a  bona  fide  holder, 
because  he  purchased  the  coal  orders  sued  upon  at  a  discount  of  15 
cents  on  the  dollar.     It  is  true  that  complainant  gave  only  85  cents  on 
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the  dollar  for  these  orders,  but  that  does  not  prevent  him  from  1)eiiig 
a  bona  fide  holder  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute.  He  made  the 
purchases  upon  the  open  market,  fairly  and  honestly,  and  guvc,  10 
cents  more  on  the  dollar  for  the  orders  than  they  had  usually  sold  for. 
To  constitute  him  a  bona  fide  holder  it  is  onl}^  necessary  that  he  should 
have  bought  the  orders  fairly,  honestly,  and  for  a  reasonable  price,  in 

§ood  faiui,  as  contradistinguished  from  bad  faith.  The  suggestion 
lat  complainant's  recovery,  if  allowed  at  all,  should  be  limited  to  the 
price  paid,  is  conclusively  answered  by  (he  provisions  of  the  statute 
that  the  redemption  or  recovery  shall  be  for  ''the  face  value  of  such 
scrip,  punchouts,  coupons,  store  orders,  or  other  evidences  of  indebted- 
ness." 

3.  Finally,  it  is  said  that, the  act  abridges  the  right  of  contract,  and 
for  that  reason  it  is  challenged  as  repugnant  to  that  part  of  section  1 
of  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Tnited  States 
which  declares  that  no  State  shall  ^'deprive  anv  person  of  life,  lil>tn'ty, 
or  property  without  due  process  of  law,"  and  to  that  part  of  section  8 
of  article  1  of  the  constitution  of  Tennessee  which  declares  that  ''no 
man  shall  be  *  *  *  deprived  of  his  life,  libertj^,  or  propeity  but 
by  *  *  *  the  law  of  the  land."  A  corporation  is  a  ''person" 
within  the  provision  against  deprivation  of  life,  liberty,  or  propeKty 
''without  aue  process  of  law,"  and  it  is  a  "man"  within  the  provision 
against  deprivation  of  liberty  or  property  otherwise  than  by  'Hhelaw 
of  the  land."  Hence  the  defendant,  which  is  a  corporation,  is  entitled  to 
the  protection  guaranteed  by  both  provisions.  Tne  "liberty  "  contem- 
plated in  each  provision  means  not  only  the  right  of  freedom  from 
servitude,  imprisonment,  or  physical  restraint,  but  also  the  right  to 
use  one's  faculties  in  all  lawful  ways,  to  live  and  work  where  he  chooses, 
to  pursue  any  lawful  calling,  vocation,  trade,  or  profession,  to  make 
all  proper  contracts  in  relation  thereto,  and  to  enjoy  the  legitimate 
fruits  thereof.  "Property,"  as  the  word  is  there  used,  signifies  not 
only  those  tangible  things  of  which  one  may  be  the  owner,  but  every- 
thing he  may  have  of  an  exchangeable  value.  It  includes  the  right  to 
accjuire  and  dispose  of  property  and  to  make  all  lawful  contracts  essen- 
tial to  those  ends,  and  such  contracts  are  entitled  to  the  same  protec- 
tion as  the  property  itself.  The  right  of  contract  is  undoubtedly  an 
inherent  part  of  the  right  of  liberty  and  also  of  the  right  of  propertv, 
and  deprivation  of  it  is  equally  forbidden.  But  none  of  them  are  unlim- 
ited rights.  All  are  subject  to  the  law's  control,  and  may  at  any  time 
be  abridged  or  enlarged,  or  even  destroyed,  within  constitutional 
bounds.  None  of  them  can  be  affected  or  taken  away  except  by  "due 
process  of  law"  or  the  "law  of  the  land;"  yet  all  of  them  ma^^  be  cur- 
tailed or  destroyed  by  that  means.  The  declaration  against  deprivation 
"without  due  process  of  law,"  or  otherwise  than  by  the  "law  of  the 
land,"  necessarily  implies  that  deprivation  may  be  rightly  accomplished 
and  justified  by  such  process  or  law.  What,  then,  is  "due  process  of 
law,"  or  the  "law  of  the  land?"  The  two  phrases  have  exactly  the 
same  import,  and  that  which  is  entitled  to  recognition  as  the  one  is  to 
be  recognized  as  the  other  also.  The  present  stetute,  if  valid,  is  "the 
law  of  tne  land"  as  to  the  provisions  thereof,  and  that  which  is  accom- 
plished by  it  is  done  "by  aue  process  of  law."  All  valid  laws,  statu- 
tory and  otherwise,  now  existing  in  this  State  constitute  the  aggregate 
bodiy  of  our  present  "law  of  the  land,"  and  each  part,  each  separate 
law  that  is  complete  in  itself,  may  properly  be  called  the  "law  of  the 
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land''  as  to  the  matter  or  matters  embraced  therein.  Some  of  these 
laws  are  old  and  some  are  new.  They  are  constantly  changing,  and 
for  that  reason  it  is  impossible  to  formulate  a  definition  that  will  at  all 
times  include  everythmg  that  may  be  or  come  within,  and  exclude 
everything  that  may  be  or  fall  without,  the  true  meaning  of  the  phnu^, 
'4aw  of  the  land." 

It  is  sufficient,  for  the  purposes  of  this  case,  to  sav  that  legislation 
is  not  open  to  the  charge  of  depriving  one  of  his  rignts  without  ^'due 
process  of  law "  if  it  be  general  in  its  operation  upon  the  subjects  to 
which  it  relates,  and  is  enforceable  in  the  usual  modes  establisHea  in  the 
administration  of  government  with  respect  to  kindred  matters — that  is, 
by  process  or  proceedings  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  case.  When 
applied  to  general  legislation,  the  clause  ''law  of  the  land"  was  defined 
in  our  earlier  cases  to  mean  a  general  and 'public  law  equally  binding 
upon  every  member  of  the  community;  but  by  our  later  cases  it  is 
defined  to  mean  a  law  which  embraces  all  persons  who  are  or  may  come 
into  like  situation  and  circumstances;  and  when  applied  to  special  or 
class  legislation  it  means,  in  addition,  that  'Hhe  clarification  must  be 
naturqil  and  reasonable,  not  arbitrary  and  capricious."  Though  oper- 
ating eaually  on  all  persons  in  like  condition,  while  in  existence,  the 
'*Jaw  or  the  land"  on  no  subject  can  be  truly  said  to  be  immutable. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  always  subject  to  change,  by  diminution  or 
enlargement,  by  repeal  or  substitution,  as  different  and  new  conditions 
arise;  otherwise  there  could  be  no  advance  in  legislation  or  legal 
development,  and  the  legislative  department  of  the  government  would 
be  wholly  unnecessary  and  superfluous.  The  law  is,  in  fact,  a  pro- 
gressive science,  and  its  growth  must  be  allowed  to  keep  pace  with  the 
advance  of  civilization. 

When  first  adopted  in  Magna  Charta,  the  phrase  "the  law  of  the 
land "  had  reference  to  the  common  and  statute  law  then  existing  in 
England;  and  when  embodied  in  our  Constitution  it  referred  to  the 
same  common  law  as  pre\aously  modified,  and  so  far  as  suited  to  the 
wants  and  conditions  of  our  people  in  a  new  country.  At  present 
''the  law  of  the  land"  embraces  tne  same  body  of  laws  as  still  further 
modified;  those  parts  validly  cut  off  being  now  excluded,  and  those 
validly  added  bemg  now  included.  Every  valid  statute  of  the  State 
now  in  existence,  whenever  enacted  in  the  present  "law  of  the  land" 
in  respect  to  the  subject-matter  of  that  statute,  and  eveiy  existing  en- 
actment pissed  with  due  form  and  ceremony,  and  not  in  conflict  with 
some  provision  of  the  State  or  Federal  constitution,  is  a  valid  statute; 
and  no  statute  otherwise  valid  is  unconstitutional  because  affecting 
one's  life,  liberty,  or  property,  if  when  being  general,  it  embi'aces  aU 

Eersons  who  are  or  may  be  in  like  situation  andcircumstances;  or  when, 
eiiig  special,  it  is,  in  addition,  natural  and  reasonable  in  its  classifica- 
tion; or,  as  otherwise  expressed:  "If  it  be  general  in  its  operation 
upon  the  subjects  to  which  it  relates,  and  is  enforceable  in  tne  usual 
modes  established  in  the  administration  of  government  with  respect  to 
kindred  matters"  (Dent  v.  West  Virginia,  129  U.  S.,  124;  9  Sup.  Ct, 
234 ;  32  L.  Ed.,  626).  Confessedly,  the  enactment  now  called  in  ques- 
tion is  in  all  respects  a  valid  statute,  and  free  from  objection  as  such, 
except  that  it  is  challenged  as  an  arbitrary  interference  with  the  right 
of  contract,  on  account  of  which  it  is  said  that  it  is  unconstitutional, 
and  not  the  "law  of  the  land, "  or  "due  process  of  law." 

The  act  does  undoubtedly  abridge  or  qualify  the  right  of  contract, 
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in  that  it  recjuires  that  certain  obligations,  payable  in  the  first  instance 
in  merchandise,  shall  in  certain  contingencies  be  paid  in  money.  Yet 
it  is  as  certainly  general  in  its  terms,  embracing  equally  every  em- 
ployer and  employee  who  is  or  may  be  in  like  situation  and  circum- 
t^nces,  and  it  is  enforceable  in  the  usual  modes  established  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  governments  with  respect  to  kindred  matters.  Under 
the  act  the  present  defendant  may  issue  weekly  orders  for  coal  as  for- 
merly, and  may  pay  them  in  that  commodity,  when  desired  by  the 
holder ;  bat,  instead  of  being  able,  as  formerly,  to  compel  the  holder 
to  accept  payment  of  such  orders  in  coal,  the  holder  may,  under  the 
act,  compel  defendant  to  pay  them  in  money.  In  this  way,-and  to  this 
extent,  tne  defendant's  right  of  contract  is  affected.  Under  the  act, 
as  formerly,  every  employee  of  the  defendant  may  receive  the  whole 
of  [or]  a  part  of  his  wages  in  coal  orders,  and  may  collect  the  orders 
in  COM,  or  transfer  them  to  some  one  else  for  other  merchandise  or  for 
money.  His  condition  is  bettered  by  the  act,  in  that  it  naturally  en- 
ables him  to  get  a  better  price  for  his  coal  orders  than  formerly,  and 
thereby  gives  him  more  lor  his  labor ;  and  yet,  although  the  defend- 
ant may  not  in  that  transaction  realize  the  expected  profit  on  the 
amount  of  coal  called  for  in  the  orders,  it  in  no  event  pays  more  in 
dollars  and  cents  for  the  labor  than  the  contract  price. 

The  scope  and  purpose  of  the  act  are  thus  indicated:  The  legislature 
evidently  deemed  the  laborer  at  some  disadvantage  under  existing  laws 
and  customs,  and  by  this  act  undertook  to  ameliorate  his  condition  in 
some  measure  by  enabling  him,  or  his  bona  fide  transferee  at  his  elec- 
tion, and  at  a  proper  time,  to  demand  and  receive  his  unpaid  wages  in 
money,  rather  than  in  something  less  valuable.  Its  tendency,  though 
slight  it  may  be,  is  to  place  the  employer  and  employee  upon  eqiml 
ground  in  the  matter  of  wages,  and,  so  far  as  calculated  to  accomplish 
Siat  end,  it  deserves  commendation.  Being  general  in  its  operation, 
an4  enforceable  by  ordinary  suit,  and  being  unimpeached  and  unim- 
peachable upon  other  constitutional  grounds,  the  act  is  entitled  to  full 
recognition  as  the  'Maw  of  the  land"  and  ''''due  process  of  law"  as  to 
the  matters  embraced,  without  reference  to  the  iState's  police  power. 
Furthermore,  the  passage  of  the  act  was  a  legitimate  exercise  or  police 

?ower,  and  upon  this  ground  also  the  legislation  is  well  sustained.  The 
rst  right  of  a  State,  as  of  a  man,  is  self-protection,  and  with  the  State 
that  right  involves  the  universally  acknowledged  power  and  duty  to 
enact  and  enforce  all  such  laws,  not  in  plain  conflict  with  some  pro- 
vision of  the  State  or  Federal  constitution,  as  may  rightly  be  deemed 
necessary  or  expedient  for  the  safety,  health,  comfort,  and  welfare  of 
itspeople. 

Besides  the  amelioration  of  the  employees'  condition  *  *  *  the 
act  was  intended  and  is  well  calculated  to  promote  the  public  peace  and 
good  order,  and  to  lessen  the  growing  tendency  to  strife,  violence,  and 
even  bloodshed  in  certain  departmenti  of  important  trade  and  business. 
In  the  case  of  Holden  v,  Hardv,  already  referred  to  (169  U.  S.,  392; 
18  Sup.  Ct,  383;  42  L.  Ed.,  780),  the  court  held  that  a  statute  of  Utah, 
making  it  a  misdemeanor  to  employ  laborers  to  work  under  the  ground 
or  in  smelters  for  a  period  of  more  than  eight  hours  per  day,  except 
in  cases  of- emergency,  was  valid  as  a  police  regulation.  In  that  case. 
as  in  this  one,  the  counsel  of  the  employer  urged  that  the  act  worked 
a  peculiar  hardship  upon  the  employee,  in  that  it  violated  his  right  to 
contract  as  he  pleased.     To  that  contention  the  court  aptly  replied: 
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''The  argument  would  certainly  come  with  better  grace  and  greater 
cogency  from  the  latter  class.  But  the  fact  that  both  parties  are  of 
full  age,  and  competent  to  contract,  does  not  necessarily  deprive  the 
State  of  the  power  to  interfere  where  the  parties  do  not  stand  upon  an 
equality,  or  where  the  public  health  demands  that  one  party  to  the 
contract  shall  be  protected  against  himself.  The  State  still  retains  an 
interest  in  his  welfare,  however  reckless  he  may  be.  The  whole  is  no 
greater  than  the  sum  of  all  the  parts,  and  when  the  individual  health, 
safety,  and  welfare  are  sacrificed  or  neglected  the  State  must  suffer." 

The  court  here  mentioned  certain  acts  touching  the  question  of 
contracts  between  employers  and  employees  which  had  been  passed 
by  many  of  the  States,  and  cited  numerous  decisions  thereon,  and 
then  continued  as  follows: 

The  act  before  us  is  perhaps  less  stringent  than  anyone  considered 
in  any  of  the  cases  mentioned.  It  is  neither  prohibitory  nor  penal; 
not  special,  but  general;  tending  toward  equality  between  employer 
and  employee  in  the  matter  of  wages;  intended  and  well  calculated 
to  promote  peace  and  good  order,  and  to  prevent  strife,  violence,  and 
bloodshed.  Such  being  the  character,  purpose,  and  tendency  of  the 
act,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  holding  that  it  is  valid,  both  as  general 
legislation,  without  reference  to  the  State's  reserved  police  power, 
and  also  as  a  wholesome  regulation  adopted  in  the  proper  exercise  oi. 
that  power. 


Constitutionality  of  Statute — Trade-Marks,  etc.,  of  Trade 
Unions,  etc. — State  v,  Bradt^  53  Southwestern  Reporter^  page  94^. — 
George  M.  Bradt  was  indicted  in  the  circuit  court  of  Hamilton 
County,  Tenn.,  for  the  alleged  violation  of  certain  provisions  of 
chapter  107  of  the  acts  of  1897,  relating  to  the  trade-marks,  etc.,  of 
trade  unions,  associations  of  workingmen,  etc.  The  judge  of  the 
circuit  court  quashed  the  indictment  on  the  ground  that  the  act  above 
referred  to  was  unconstitutional  and  the  State  thereupon  appealed  to 
the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  which  rendered  its  decision  November 
20,  180fi,  and  affirmed  the  action  of  the  lower  court. 

From  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court,  delivered  by  Judge  Cald- 
well, the  following  is  taken: 

The  indictment  is  in  good  form.  It  contains  three  counts,  the  first 
being  preferred  under  .section  1,  the  second  under  section  2,  and  the 
third  under  section  6  of  the  act  mentioned.  The  indictment  is 
undoubtedly  good  if  the  act  is  a  valid  law;  otherwise,  it  is  bad,  having 
no  other  law  to  rest  upon.  ^ 

The  court  here  recited  the  title  of  the  act  as  follows: 

''An  act  to  provide  for  the  filing  and  recording,  by  any  person  or 
association,  or  union  of  workingmen,  of  a  label,  trade-mark,  term, 
design,  device,  or  form  of  advertisement  for  the  purpose  of  designa- 
ting or  making  known  or  distinguishing  any  goods,  wares,  or  other 
prwlucts  of  labor,  as  having  been  made,  manufactured,  produced,  or 
put  on  sale  by  such  person,  association,  or  union  of  woi'kingmen,  or 
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by  a  member  of  such  union  or  association;  and  to  prohibit  the  counter- 
feiting or  imitation  or  unauthorized  use  of  sucn  label,  trade-mark, 
term,  design,  device,  or  form  of  advertisement,  and  to  prescribe  pun- 
ishment for  a  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act." 

The  court  at  this  iK)int  quoted  the  act  in  full  and  then  continued  as 
follows : 

The  objection  urged  b^'  defendant's  counsel  against  the  validity  of 
the  enactment  is  found  m  the  contention  that  it  violates  the  second 
clause  of  section  17  of  article  2  of  the  State  constitution,  which  declares 
that  '"no  bill  shall  become  a  law  which  embraces  more  than  one  sub- 
ject, that  subject  to  be  expressed  in  the  title."  The  objection  is  a  fatal 
one,  for  the  act,  as  framed,  embraces  three  subjects ;  that  expressed  in 
the  title  and  two  others.  The  subject  expressed  in  the  title  is  only 
''the  filing  and  recording  of  labels,  trade-marks,  etc.,  and  their  pro- 
tection," while  the  act  treats  of  that  subject  in  sections  3  and  4,  and 
of  another  subject,  '^ adopting  and  using  labels,  trade-marks,  etc.,  not 
tiled  and  recorded  and  their  protection,"  in  sections  1,  2,  5,  and  (>,  and 
of  still  another  subject,  ''the  unauthorized  use  of  the  name  or  seal  of 
one  person  by  another,"  in  the  seventh  section.  It  may  be  that  a  title 
could  have  been  framed  in  such  general  language  as  to  express  one 
genei'al  subject  embracing  and  warranting  all  the  legislation  found  in 
the  body  of  this  act,  but  that  was  not  done.  On  the  contrary,  the  title 
actually  employed  is  self -limiting  and  restrictive.  It  relates  alone  to 
the  filing  and  recording  of  labels,  tirade-marks,  etc.,  and  their  protec- 
tion, and  by  its  narrow,  terms  limits  the  legislation  permissible  there- 
under to  that  narrow  subject.  Obviously,  the  subject,  as  expressed  in 
the  title,  is  not  broad  enough  in  its  scope  to  include  the  other  subjects 
embraced  in  the  act,  hence  tneir  presence  brings  the  legislation  within 
the  prohibition  of  the  constitution,  and  renders  it  null  and  void. 


Constitutionality  of  Statute — Weighing  of  Coal  at  Mine — 
State.  0'  Wilson^  58  Pacific  Reporter^  page  981. — Henry  Wilson  was 
convicted  for  the  violation  of  section  1  of  chapter  188,  acts  of  Kansas 
of  1893,  in  a  district  court  of  that  State.  From  a  judgment  of  the 
court  of  appeals  of  Kansas  for  the  southern  department,  eastern  divi- 
sion, affirming  the  judgment  of  the  district  court,  he  appealed  to  the 
Hupreme  couii:  of  Kansas,  which  rendered  its  decision  November  11, 
1899,  and  affirmed  the  decisions  of  the  lower  courts.  The  statute  regu- 
lating the  weighing  of  coal  at  the  mine,  for  a  violation  of  which  Wil- 
son was  convicted,  and  the  constitutionality  of  which  was  affinued  in 
the  above-mentioned  decisions,  reads  as  follows: 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  mine  owner,  lessee,  or  oper- 
ator of  coal  mines  in  this  State,  employing  miners  at  bushel  or  ton  rates, 
or  other  quantity,  to  pass  the  output  of  coal  mines  by  said  miners  over 
any  screen  or  other  device  whicn  shall  take  any  part  from  the  value 
thereof  before  the  same  shall  have  been  weighed  and  duly  credited  to 
the  employees  and  accounted  for  at  the  legal  rate  of  weights  as  fixed 
by  the  laws  of  Kansas. 
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Sec.  2.  The  weighman  employed  at  any  mine  shall  subscribe  an  oath 
or  affirmation,  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  other  officer  authorized 
to  administer  oaths,  to  do  justice  betweeen  employer  and  employee, 
and  to  weigh  the  output  of  coal  from  mines  in  accordance  with  tne  pro- 
visions of  section  1  of  this  act.  Said  oath  or  affirmation  shall  be  kept 
conspicuously  posted  in  the  weigh  office,  and  any  weigher  of  coal,  or 
persons  so  employed,  who  shall  knowingly  violate  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  convic- 
tion, shall  b^  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  nor  more 
than  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  offense,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the 
county  jail  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  thirty  days,  or  by  both  such  fine 
and  imprisonment. 

Sec.  8.  The  miners  employed  by  or  engaged  in  working  for  any 
mine  owner,  operator,  or  lessee  in  this  State  shall  have  the  privilege, 
if  thev  BO  desire,  of  employing  at  their  own  expense  acheck-weighman, 
who  shall  have  like  rignts  and  privileges  in  the  weighing  of  coal  as  the 
regular  weighman,  and  l>e  subject  to  me  same  oath  and  penalties  as  the 
regular  weighman. 

Sec.  4.  Any  person  or  persons  having  or  using  any  scale  or  scales 
for  the  purpose  of  weighing  the  output  of  coal  at  mines  so  ari'anged 
or  constructed  that  fraudulent  weighing  may  be  done  thereby,  or  who 
shall  knowingly  resort  to  or  employ  any  means  whatever,  by  reason  of 
which  such  coal  is  not  correctly  weighed  and  reported  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and  shall,  upon  conviction,  for  each  offense  be  punished  by  a 
tine  of  not  less  than  two  hundred  dollars  nor  more  than  five  hundred 
dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
sixty  days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  impnflonment. 

Sec.  6.  Any  provisions,  contract,  or  agreement  between  mine  own- 
ers or  operators  thereof  and  the  miners  employed  therein  whereby  the 
provisions  of  section  1  of  this  act  are  waived,  modified,  or  annulled 
shall  be  void  and  of  no  effect;  and  the  coal  sent  to  the  surface  shall  be 
accepted  or  rejected,  and  if  accepted  shall  be  weighed  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  act;  and  right  of  action  shall  not  be  invali- 
dated by  reason  of  any  contract  or  agreement. 

Sec.  6.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  also  apply  to  the  class  of 
workers  in  mines  known  as  loaders,  engaged  in  mines  wherein  mining 
is  done  by  machinerv.  Whenever  the  workmen  are  under  cx)ntract  to 
load  eoal  by  the  bashel,  ton,  or  any  quantity  the  settlement  of  which 
is  had  by  weight,  the  output  shall  be  weighed  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act. 

The  decision  of  the  supreme  court  was  not  unanimous,  Justice  Smith 
dissenting.  The  syllabus  of  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  judges, 
which  was  prepared  by  the  court,  reads  as  follows: 

1.  ''An  act  to  regulate  the  weighing  of  coal  at  the  mine,"  being  chap- 
ter 188  of  the  laws  of  1893,  is  constitutional  and  valid  as  a  proper 
exercise  of  the  police  power.  It  does  not  purport  to  prevent  the 
operators  of  coal  mines  and  the  miners  emploj^ed  oy  them  from  mak- 
ing such  agreements  as  they  choose  concerning  the  amount  of  wages 
to  be  paid,  or  in  any  wise  infringe  upon  the  freedom  of  conti"act. 

2.  Where  minei-s  are  employed  at  bushel,  ton,  or  other  quantity 
rates,  it  is  a  valid  requirement  of  the  law  that  the  output  of  cod  mined 
b}'  them  shall  not  be  passed  over  any  screen  or  other  device  whioh 
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shall  take  any  part  from  the  value  thereof  before  the  same  shall  have 
been  weighed  and  duly  credited  to  the  employees  and  accounted  for 
at  the  le^l  i*ate  of  weights.  Information  is  by  this  means  furnished 
to  the  miner  by  which  ne  may  act  intelligently,  and  rest  his  demand 
for  wages  upon  the  calculated  results  of  what  he  has  accomplished  in 
the  past.  It  also  affords  the  opemtor  knowledge,  from  the  use  of 
which  wages  may  be  adjusted  based  upon  known  facts.  Such  law  is 
further  beneficial  in  that  it  supplies  the  public  with  statistics  showing 
the  total  amount  of  coal  produced  in  the  State. 

In  a  strong  dissenting  opinion  Judge  Smith  used  the  following 
language: 

The  construction  applied  to  this  law  by  the  majoritv  of  the  court 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  provision  of  legislative  intent,  and  we  need  not 
go  beyond  the  language  of  its  several  sections  to  ascertain  that  the 
obvious  and  sole  purpose  of  the  enactment  was  to  control  and  i*estrict 
the  right  of  contract. 

The  judge  at  this  point  renewed  and  quoted  from  the  provisions  of 
the  act  and  then  said: 

The  obvious  meaning  is  that  if  a  miner  contracts  to  take  out  coal  for, 
say,  one  dollar  per  ton  for  all  screened  coal  mined  by  him,  he  must 
be  paid  one  dollar  per  ton  for  the  mine  run — that  is,  the  total  weight 
of  the  substance  extracted  from  the  earth  by  him  having  a  marketable 
value — and  all  contracts  for  determining  the  amount  of  his  compensa- 
tion on  anv  other  basis,  when  he  works  by. ton  or  quantity  i-ates,  are 
invalidated.  It  means  that,  when  the  miner  makes  a  contract  to  take 
out  coal  at  so  much  per  ton  for  screened  coal,  the  bargain  does  not 
bind  him;  that  when  he  sues  his  employer  for  wages  the  court  must 
give  him  judgment,  not  on  the  contract,  but,  finding  the  weight  of  all 
coal  he  has  tSken  out  (both  screenings  and  lump),  the  gross  product  is 
to  be  ci'edited  to  him,  and  compensation  given  on  the  basis  of  its 
weight  Section  5  can  certainly  nave  no  reference  to  a  right  of  action 
brought  by  a  miner  to  recover  wages  computed  on  the  basis  of  screened 
coal,  for  6e  had  such  a  right  of  action  independent*  of  the  statute. 
But  it  was  manifestlv  the  purpose  of  the  act  to  give  the  miner  a  right 
of  action  to  recover  his  wages  computed  on  the  basis  of  coal  weighed 
in  a(!Cordance  with  the  provisions  ot  the  law — that  is,  computed  on  the 
basis  of  coal  weighed  before  screening — and  that  notwithstanding  any 
conti*act  to  the  contrary.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  the  plain,  palpable, 
and  obvious  meaning  of  the  statute. 

In  determining  legislative  intent  we  have  the  right  to  consider  the 
nature  of  the  demands  upon  the  lawmakers  which  induced  legislation 
for  the  remedy  of  an  existing  evil.  We  know  that  the  demand  for 
such  legislation  was  based  uix)n  the  claim  that  coal  miners  were  not 
paid  enough  for  their  labor;  that  they  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  oper- 
ators, who,  by  screening  the  product,  robbed  them  of  a  portion  of 
the  proceeds  of  their  labor,  which  should  have  been  paid  for.  The 
object  was  to  right  this  wrong,  and  to  this  end  the  statute  under  con- 
sideration was  passed.  To  rule  othei^wise  is  a  wresting  of  obvious 
language  from  its  purpose.  No  clamor  rang  in  the  ears  of  the  law- 
makers from  oppressed  and  starving  miners  demanding  a  law  which 
would  furnish  tnem  with  statistics,  when  they  were  crying  for  bread. 

As  against  the  remote  probability  that  the  act,  as  interpreted  by  the 
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majority,  will  result  in  any  benefit  to  the  miner  is  the  certainty  that 
the  public  at  large  will  suffer  by  its  enforcement  if  the  quantit}^  or  ton 
rate  of  payment  prevails.  The  total  output  of  coal  in  the  State  for  the 
year  1898  was,  in  round  numbers,  3,860,000  tons.  It  is  estimated  that 
about  one-third  of  the  production  is  slack  coal,  which  goes  through  the 
screens.  The  cost  of  this  compulsory  weighing  must  be  added  to  the 
price  of  the  fuel,  which  the  consumer  (the  public^  is  compelled  to  pay  in 
order  that  it  may  be  known  with  mathematical  certainty  now  many  tons 
the  mines  of  the  State  have  yielded.  This  tribute  is  exacted  from  the 
consumers  of  Kansas  coal  to  satisfy  the  contention  that  the  law  con- 
templates some  other  object  than  the  regulation  of  wages. 

In  justifying  this  legislation  as  a  proper  exercise  of  the  police  power, 
I  think  that  power  has  been  unwarrantably  extended.  Such  power 
must  have  relation  to  the  health,  comfort,  safety,  or  necessities  of  the 
people.  It  can  not  include  matters  which  are  connected  merely  with 
the  convenience  of  the  public.  In  the  case  of  Millett  v.  People  (111. 
Sup.),  7  N.  E.,  631-636,  the  supreme  court  of  Illinois  passed  upon  the 
validity  of  an  act  quite  similar  to  this,  relating  to  the  weighing  of  coal 
at  the  mines.  In  holding  the  law  unconstitutional,  as  infringing  upon 
the  right  to  contract,  the  court  answei'ed  the  argument  that  Uie  act 
might  be  defended  on  the  ground  that  it  required  the  keeping  of  a  public 
record  for  the  information  of  the  public.  Schofield,  J.,  says:  *•"  We 
recognize  fully  the  right  of  the  general  assembly,  subject  to  the  para- 
mount authority  of  Congress,  to  prescribe  weights  and  measures  and  to 
enforce  their  use  in  proper  cases,  but  we  do  not  think  that  the  general 
assembly  has  power  to  deny  to  persons  in  one  kind  of  business  the 
privilege  to  contract  for  labor  ana  to  sell  their  products  without  re^rd 
to  weight,  while  at  the  same  time  allowing  to  persons  in  all  other  kinds 
of  business  this  privilege,  there  being  nothing  in  the  business  itself  to 
distinguish  it  in  this  respect  from  any  other  kmd  of  business.  And  we 
deny  that  the  burden  can  be  imposed  on  any  corporation  or  individual, 
not  acting  under  a  license  or  by  virtue  of  a  franchise,  of  buying  prop- 
erty and  hiring  labor  merely  to  furnish  public  statistics,  unless  upon 
due  compensation  to  be  made  therefor." 

In  my  judgment  the  design  of  the  framers  has  been  misconstrued 
and  perverted.  A  law  thought  by  them  to  be  endowed  with  strength 
and  virility,  aiming  at  the  correction  of  abuses  in  the  field  of  labor, 
has  been  disfigured  by  its  interpreters,  its  true  purpose  denied.  Strange 
and  imaginary  reasons  are  put  forward  as  excuses  for  its  existence, 
and  explanations  made  of  its  utility  which  are  highh^  fanciful  and  specu- 
lative. By  a  process  of  refined  construction  its  original  identity  has 
been  effectively  destroyed,  until  recognition  by  its  creators  is  now 
impossible. 


Employers'  Liability — Constuuction  of  Statute — Contribu- 
tory Negligence — Whitcomh  v.  Standai'd  Oil  Co,^  55  Northea^ieni 
Reportei\pa(je  J^Ifi. — Action  was  brought  in  the  circuit  court  of  Porter 
County,  Ind.,  by  James  E.  Whitcomb  against  the  above-named  com- 
pany to  recover  damages  for  injuries  incurred  by  him  while  in  the 
employ  of  said  company.  Judgment  was  rendered  in  favor  of  the 
defendant  company,  and  the  plaintiff,  Whitcomb,  appealed  the  case  to 
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the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  which  rendered  its  decision  November 
28,  1899,  and  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court. 

The  opinion  of  the  court  was  delivered  by  Chief  Justice  Hadley, 
and  the  syllabus  of  the  same,  which  sufficiently  shows  the  facts  in  the 
case,  reads  as  follows: 

Plaintiff,  a  brakeman  in  defendant's  employ,  whose  hand  was  mashed 
by  being  caught  between  deadwoods  while  coupling  cars  in  defend- 
ant's yard,  testified  that  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  his  seeing  that 
both  the  cars  coupled  had  deadwoods,  and  that  ne  could  have  seen  the 
deadwoods  perfectly  if  he  had  looked,  lleld^  that  his  injury  might 
have  been  avoided  by  the  exercise  of  due  care. 

Coemployees'  liability  act  (Act  1893,  page  294),  section  1  [section 
7083,  Annotated  Statutes  of  1894],  which  makes  every  railroad  or  other 
corporation  operating  in  the  State  liable  for  damages  for  personal 
injury  suffered  by  any  employee  while  in  its  service  who  is  in  the 
exercise  of  due  care  and  diligence,  when  such  injury  is  caused  by  any 
defect  in  the  plant,  tools,  or  machinery  in  use  by  such  corporation, 
which  is  the  result  of  negligence;  or  when  such  injury  results  from 
the  negligence  of  any  person  in  the  service  of  such  corporation  to 
whose  order  the  in jurea  employee  was  bound  to  confoim,  and  did  con- 
form, does  not  relieve  an  employee  of  any  such  company  from  that 
caution  and  care  of  himself  required  by  the  common  law. 


Employers'  Liability — Railroad  Companies — Breach  of  Mas- 
ters' Duty — Fellow-Servants,  etc. — Kamas  Clty^  Fart  Scott  and 
Met  aphis  Railroad  Co.  v.  Becker^  53  SoutJnce^teim  Reporter^  page  ^06. — 
Action  was  brought  by  William  Becker  against  the  above-named  rail- 
road company  for  personal  injuries  sustained  by  him  while  in  the 
employ  of  the  defendant  as  a  locomotive  fireman.  The  evidence  showed 
that  he  was  injured  by  the  turning  of  the  step  on  the  left-hand  side  of 
his  engine  as  he  jumped  upon  it  in  order  to  get  on  the  engine  cab,  the 
engine  being  at  the  time  in  motion.  A  judgment  in  favor  of  the  plain- 
tiff, Becker,  was  rendered  in  the  circuit  court  of  Craighead  County, 
Ark.,  and  the  defendant  company  appealed  the  case  to  the  supreme 
court  of  the  State,  which  rendered  its  decision  June  17,  1899,  and 
affirmed  the  decision  of  the  lower  court. 

From  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court,  delivered  by  Judge  Battle, 
the  following  is  quoted: 

The  maintenance  of  the  steps  in  good  repair  and  safe  condition  was 
intrusted  to  two  employees  of  the  defendant.  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
engineer,  when  his  engine  was  on  the  road  and  away  from  Thayer,  to 
examine  and  keep  the  steps  in  safe  condition  by  means  of  the  tap  at 
the  end  of  the  rod,  for  which  purpose  he  was  provided  with  the  nec- 
essary tools.  It  was  also  his  auty,  when  he  ran  his  engine  into  the 
roundhouse  at  Thayer,  where  the  engines  operated  on  the  road  between 
Thayer  and  Memphis,  on  their  return  from  the  latter  place,  were 
inspected  and  repaired,  to  report  any  defects  in  his  engine  which 
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needed  I'epairing,  and  blanks  were  furnished  him  for  the  pui'pose.  At 
Thayer  was  a  ma<*hinist,  named  Johnson,  whose  duty  it  was  to  inspect 
the  lower  part  of  the  locomotives,  including  the  steps,  when  they  came 
in,  as  a  protection  against  any  neglect  of  tne  engineer.  Johnson  also 
made  repairs.  Theoad  condition  of  engine  numbered  30,  if  attributed 
to  the  fault  of  any  one,  was  due  to  the  negligence  of  one  or  both  of 
these  employees. 

The  railroad  of  appelhint  is  built  and  operated  in  part  in  this  State. 
In  regaled  to  such  I'auroads  the  constitution  provides  as  follows:  '^'AU 
railroads  which  are  now  or  maj'  hereafter  be  built  and  operated,  either 
in  whole  or  in  part,  in  this  State,  shall  be  responsible  for  all  damages 
to  persons  and  property,  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  general  assembly.''     (Article  17,  section  12.) 

The  court  here  recited  in  full  sections  6249  and  6250  of  the  Digest 
of  Arkansas,  the  law  regulating  the  liability  of  railroad  corporations 
for  injuries  o|  their  employees,  and  then  continued  as  follows: 

The  effect  of  these  statutes  is  to  limit  the  risk  assumed  by  an 
employee  on  account  of  the  acts  or  omissions  of  persons  in  the  serA^ce 
of  the  same  employer  to  the  neglect  of  those  who  are  fellow-servants 
within  the  meaning  of  the  statutes,  and  to  impose  upon  the  master  the 
duty  to  protect  him  against  the  neglect  of  all  other  fellow-emplovecs 
in  tne  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  to  render  the  'employer  liable  in 
damages  for  injuries  suffered  on  account  of  the  failure  to  discharge 
this  duty. 

The  appellant  was  and  is  subject  to  and  governed  by  these  statutes, 
and  is  liable  to  its  employees  in  tort  for  injuries  caused  b^'  the  failure 
to  discharge  any  duties  growing  out  of  them. 

At  the  request  of  the  appellant,  and  with  the  consent  of  tbe.appellee, 
the  court  instructed  the  jury  that  Bennett,  the  engineer,  and  appellee, 
the  fireman  [Becker]  were  fellow-servants  at  the  time  the  mjury 
occurred.  Now  appellant's  counsel  says:  '*If  we  admit  *  *  * 
that  Bennett,  the  engineer,  did  not  inspect  this  step  at  Memphis,  and 
did  not  apply  the  usual  test  to  ascertain  its  condition,  and  that  he  was 
negligent,  it  being  admitted  in  this  case  by  the  record  that  Bennett 
and  the  plaintiff  were  fellow-servants,  then  we  submit  that  there  is  no 
room  for  reasonable  minds  to  differ  on  the  proposition  that  Bennett's 
negligence  was  the  direct  and  promoting  cause  of  this  injury,  because, 
but  for  his  negligence  (admitting  that  he  was  negligent,  ana  admitting 
that  the  step  was  defective  at  Memphis),  the  mjury  could  not  have 
happened,  and  his  negligence,  if  he  was  negligent,  was  not  a  contrib- 
utmg  cause,  but  was  the  direct,  immediate,  last  moving,  and  approxi- 
mate cause  of  the  accident."  *  *  ♦  Put  (j^jg  \^  not  correct.  The 
trial  court  told  the  jury  that  if  they  found  that  the  step  by  which  the 
appellee  was  injured  was  defective,  that  Johnson  negligently  failed  to 
discover  that  it  was  in  that  condition,  that  his  negligence  contributed 
to  the  injury,  and  that  he  was  not  a  fellow-servant  of  Becker,  to 
return  a  verdict  in  favor  of  appellee.  If  such  findings  were  true, 
Johnson's  negligence  was  a  proximate  cause  of  the  injury;  for  there 
is  no  evidence  that  he  fastened  the  step  when  the  engine  was  at  Thayer, 
the  last  time  before  the  accident  occurred.  He  testified  that  he  did 
not.  The  failure  of  the  engineer  to  fasten  the  step  did  not  render  the 
negligence  of  Johnson  harmless  or  less  effective,  but  left  it  free  to 
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work  the  injury  it  was  lying  iu  wait  to  infli<;t  The  injury  wa.s  prob- 
ably the  result  of  the  concurring  negligence  of  the  two  employees, 
and  may  not  have  occurred  in  the  absence  of  either.  It  is  no  defense, 
however,  for  the  appellant  to  x>rove  that  the  negligence  of  the  engineer 
contributed  to  it. 

The  court  here  stated  in  effect  that  the  company  complained  because 
the  lower  court  refused  to  instruct  the  jur}'  that  the  plaintiff  and  John- 
son, the  machinist,  were  fellow-servants,  and  that  therefore  the  com- 
pany was  not  liable  for  the  negligence  of  Johnson,  and  then  continued 
as  follows: 

Were  Johnson  and  Becker  fellow-servants  ?  Under  the  statutes  of 
this  State  four  conditions  must  concur  to  constitute  different  employees 
of  the  same  railroad  company  fellow-servants:  First,  they  must  be 
engaged  in  the  common  sendee  of  the  railway  company.  Second, 
while  so  engaged  they  must  be  working  together  to  a  common  pur- 
pose. Third,  neither  of  them  must  be  mtrusted  by  the  railway  com- 
pany with  any  superintendence  or  control  over  their  f ellow-emplojecs. 
Fourth,  they  must  be  engaged  in  the  same  department  of  seiTice. 

Did  the  relations  of  Johnson  and  Becker  conform  to  all  these  con- 
ditions? Johnson  was  an  inspector  and  rejmirer  of  all  appellant's 
engines  at  Thayer,  about  60  or  60  in  number,  and  Becker  was  a  fire- 
man on  one  of  tnem.  Johnson^s  duty  was  to  inspect  the  engines  in  the 
roundhouse,  and  make  such  repairs  as  he  ooula  in  the  way  of  screw- 
ing up  bolts  and  nuts  and  putting  in  springs  and  other  work.  His 
rocker's]  chief  duties  were  performed  on  his  engine  while  on  the  road. 
Johnson  was  in  the  mechanical  department,  and  subject  to  the  authority 
of  the  roundhouse  foreman,  and  Becker,  while  on  the  road  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties,  was  in  the  ti-ansportatioh  department,  and  subject. 
to  the  authority  of  the  superintendent  of  the  same.  As  they  were  not 
working  togetner  in  the  same  department  at  the  time  the  accident 
occurred,  it  follows  that  they  were  not  fellow-servants  at  the  time 
when  Becker  was  injured,  and  that  the  instruction  asked  for  b}^  the 
appellant  to  the  contrary  effect  was  properly'  refused.  Judgment 
amrmed. 


Employers'  Liability — Railroad  Companies — Construction  of 
Statute — Bensmi  v,  Chicago^  St,  Paul^  MinneapoliH  and  Omaha  Ry. 
Co,^  80  Nbrthfioesterii  Reporter,,  jmge  1050, — This  action  was  brought 
in  the  district  court  of  Hennepin  County,  Minn.,  by  Andrew  Benson 
to  recover  damages  from  the  above-named  railway  company  for 
injuries  incurred  while  in  its  employ.  His  right  to  such  damages 
depended  upon  the  construction  of  a  section  of  chapter  220  of  the  acts 
of  Wisconsin  of  1893,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Ever}'  railroad  or  railway'  company  operating  any  railroad  or  railway, 
the  line  of  which  shall  be  in  whole  or  in  part  within  this  State,  shall  be 
liable  for  all  damages  sustained  within  tnis  State  by  any  emploj-ee  of 
such  company,  witnout  contributory  negligence  on  his  part;  first,  when 
puch  injury  is  caused  by  any  defect  in  any  locomotive,  engine,  car, 
rail,  track,  machinery,  or  appliance  required  by  said  company  to  be 
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used  by  its  employees  in  and  about  the  business  of  such  employment, 
when  such  defect  could  have  been  discovered  by  such  company  by 
reasonable  and  proper  care,  tests,  or  inspection,  and  proof  of  such 
defect  shall  be  presumptive  evidence  of  knowledge  thereof  on  the  part 
of  such  company;  second,  or  while  any  such  employee  is  so  engaged 
in  operating,  running,  riding  upon,  or  switching  passenger  or  freight 
or  other  trains,  engines,  or  cars,  and  while  enga^ea  in  the  performance 
of  his  duty  as  such  employee,  and  which  such  mjury  shall  have  been 
caused  by  the  carelessness  or  negligence  of  any  otner  employee,  officer, 
or  agent  of  such  company  in  the  discharge  of,  or  for  failure  to  dis- 
charge his  duties  as  such. 

The  district  court  rendered  a  judgment  for  the  defendant  company 
after  a  hearing,  and  Benson  appealed  the  case  to  the  supreme  court  of 
Minnesota,  which  rendered  its  decision  December  11, 1899,  and  affirmed 
the  decision  of  the  lower  court. 

The  opinion  of*  the  supreme  court  was  delivered  by  Judge  Brown, 
and  the  syllabus  of  the  same,  which  clearly  states  the  facts  in  the  case, 
reads  as  follows: 

Defendant  was  engaged  in  repairing  its  track  at  a  point  in  the  State 
of  Wisconsin,  and  employed  a  large  number  of  men  in  and  about  such 
work,  including  plaintiff.  Boarding  cars  were  kept  and  maintained  at 
or  near  the  work,  at  which  such  employees  were  boarded  and  lodged. 
As  the  work  progressed  the  men  became  farther  removed  from  the 
boarding  cars,  and  at  their  request  and  for  their  convenience  defend- 
ant furnished  them  hand  cars  on  which  to  transport  themselves  to  and 
from  their  work.  Defendant  did  not  manage  the  boarding  cars,  nor 
operate  nor  have  control  of  the  hand  cars.  Such  hand  cars  were  oper- 
ated exclusively  by  the  men,  and  they  had  full  charge  and  control 
thereof.  A  collision  occurred  between  two  of  such  hand  cars  while 
the  men  were  transporting  themselves  thereon  to  the  boarding  cars 
for  their  dinner,  and  plaintiff  was  injured.  The  collision  was  caused 
by  the  negligence  of  tne  employees  in  charge  of  one  of  such  cars,  and 
plaintiff  was  free  from  fault.  Ileld^  that  the  employees  were  not, 
within  the  purpose  and  meaning  of  chapter  220,  Laws  Wis.,  1893,  at 
the  time  of  such  collision  and  injury,  engaged  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties  under  their  employment,  and  defendant  is  not  liable. 


DECISIONS  UNDER  COMMON  LAW. 

Employers'  Liabh^ity — Railroad  Companies — Duties  of  the 
Master — GalvtHUm^  ITouston  and  San  AnUmlo  Ey,  Co,  v,  Hughes  et 
nx.,,  5If,  SouthweHtern  Reporter^  page  26^, — Edward  P.  Hughes  and  wife 
brought  suit  in  the  district  court  of  El  Paso  County,  Tex.,  to  recover 
damages  for  the  death  of  their  son,  W.  E.  Hughes,  who  was  killed 
while  in  the  employment  of  the  above-named  railroad  company.  A 
judgment  was  rendered  for  the  plaintiffs,  and  the  company  appealed 
the  case  to  the  court  of  civil  appeals  of  the  State,  which  rendered  its 
decision  November  1, 1899,  and  affirmed  the  decision  of  the  district 
court. 
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The  opinion  was  delivered  by  Judge  Fly,  and  from  the  same  the 
following,  sufficiently  stating  the  facts  in  the  case,  is  quoted:' 

The  deceased,  an  inexperienced  young  man,  whose  ine^merience  was 
known  to  appellant,  applied  for  and  obtained  from  appellant  employ- 
ment in  its  switch  yard  in  El  Paso.  About  two  hours  aiter  his  employ- 
ment deceased,  while  performing  the  duties  incumbent  upon  him,  got 
his  foot  fastened  in  an  unblocked  f roff  and  was  run  over  and  crushed 
in  such  a  manner  by  appellant's  cars  that  he  died. 

The  testimony  clearly  demonstrated  that  deceased  had  been  in  the 
employ  of  appellant  about  two  hours  at  the  time  of  his  death;  that 
he  was  inexperienced  and  unacquainted  with  the  dangers  of  his  em- 
plovment,  and  that  appellant  knew  of  his  inexperience.  The  rule  is: 
^*lf  there  are  any  dangers,  either  latent  or  patent,  of  which  the  mas- 
ter has  knowledge,  either  actual  or  presumed,  which  the  employee, 
either  from  his  youth,  inexperience,  want  of  skill,  or  other  cause, 
does  not,  or  is  presumed  not  to,  understand  or  comprehend,  they  must 
be  made  known  to  him  by  the  master;  and  this  dut}"  of  the  master  is 
the  same  as  to  the  machinery  or  appliances  used  or  to  be  used  by  him. 
It  is  presumed  that  the  master,  or  the  person  placed  in  charge  of  a 
hazardous  business  or  department  thereor,  is  familiar  with  the  dangers, 
latent  or  patent,  ordinarily  accompanying  the  business  which  he  has 
in  charge.  The  obligation  is  not  aischarged  by  informing  the  servant 
generaUy  that  the  service  in  which  he  is  engaged  is  dangerous,  and 
more  especially  is  this  so  when  the  servant  is  a  person  who  neither 
by  experience  nor  by  education  has,  or  would  be  likeh^  to  have,  any 
knowledge  of  the  perils  of  the  business,  either  latent  or  patent.  In 
such  case  the  servant  should  be  informed  not  only  that  the  service  is 
dangerous,  but  of  the  perils  of  a  particular  place  and  the  particular 
or  peculiar  dangers  that  attend  the  service,  if  any."  (Bailey,  Mast. 
Liab.,  pages  111,  112.) 

Ordinarily  a  person  who  accepts  employment  from  another  assumes 
all  ordinary  risks  incident  thereto  and  can  not  recover  for  injuries 
re.sulting  tnerefrom;  and  doubtless,  in  the  absence  of  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  the  emplover  of  an  applicant  for  employment  coming 
within  the  exceptions  furnished  by  youth,  inexperience,  or  want  of 
skill,  the  employer  could  assume  that  he  was  not  within  the  exceptions, 
and  would  not  be  under  obligations  to  warn  him  of  the  dangers  inci- 
dent to  his  emploj^ment;  but  in  this  case  appellant  knew  deceased  was 
ineraerienced,  and  its  yard  roaster  recognized  the  necessity  of  instruct- 
ing him  as  to  the  work,  but  for  some  reason  failed  to  do  it. 

It  was  in  proof,  and  we  find,  that  unblocked  frogs  and  guard,  rails 
are  dangerous  to  persons  working  in  switch  yards,  and  that  this  was 
unknown  to  deceased  and  was  known  to  appellant,  but  it  gave  no 
warning  to  deceased,  although  it  knew  him  to  be  inexperienced.  The 
evidence  was  sufficient  to  establish  negligence  on  the  part  of  appellant, 
and  that  deceased  was  not  guilty  of  contributory  negligence. 


Employers'  Liability — Railroad  Companies — Fellow-Servants, 
ETC. — Neio    England   Railroad    Co.   v.   Convoy^  W   Supreme    Court 
Reporti^'^  page  85, — This  was  an  action  against  the  above-named  rail 
road  corporation  brought  by  one  Conroy,  a  brakeman  in  its  emp)oy, 
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to  recover  damages  for  personal  injuries  caused  by  the  negligence  of 
the  conductor  of  one  of  its  trains.  It  was  brought  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  upon  a  certificate  from  the  United  States 
circuit  court  of  appeals  for  the  first  circuit  for  answer  to  questions  as 
to  whether  a  conductor  was  (1)  a  fellow -servant  of  a  brakeman,  or  (2) 
whether  he  was  a  vice-principal,  for  whose  negligence  his  employer  is 
responsible. 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  rendered  December  4, 1899, 
to  the  effect  that  the  conductor  and  brakeman  aforesaid  were  fellow- 
servants.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Mr.  Justice  Shiras, 
who  delivered  the  same,  laid  down  the  common-law  rule  of  fellow-serv- 
ants or  coemployees  as  interpreted  by  the  court,  and  the  following  is 
quoted  therefrom: 

There  is  a  general  rule  of  law,  established  by  a  great  preponderance 
of  judicial  authority  in  the  English  and  in  the  State  and  Federal  courts, 
that  one  who  enters  the  service  of  another  takes  upon  himself  the  ordi- 
nary risks  of  the  negligent  acta  of  his  fellow-servants  in  the  course  of 
the  employment  But  there  have  been  conflicting  views  expressed  in 
the  application  of  this  rule  in  cases  where  the  emplo3"er  is  a  railroad 
company  or  other  large  organization,  employing  a  number  of  servants 
engaged  in  distinct  and  separate  depailmenS  of  service;  and  our 
present  inquiry  is  whether  the  relation  l)etween  the  conductor  and  the 
brakeman  of  a  freight  ti-ain  is  that  of  fellow-servants,  within  the  rule, 
or  whether  the  conductor  is  to  l)e  deemed  a  vice-principal,  represent- 
ing the  railroad  company  in  such  a  sense  that  his  negligence  is  that  of 
the  company,  the  common  employer. 

Unless  we  are  constrained  to  accept  and  follow  the  decision  of  this 
court  in  the  case  of  Chicago,  M.  and  St.  P.  R.  Co.  t\  Ross,  112  U.  S.,  377; 
28  L.  Ed.,  787;  5  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.,  184:,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  holding, 
both  upon  principle  and  authority,  that  the  employer  is  not  liable  for 
an  injury  to  one  employee  occasioned  by  the  negligence  of  another 
engaged  in  the  same  general  undertaking;  that  it  is  not  necessary  that 
the  servants  should  be  engaged  in  the  same  operation  or  particular 
work;  that  it  is  enough  to  bring  the  case  withm  the  general  rule  of 
exemption  if  they  are  in  the  emploj^ment  of  the  same  master,  engaged 
in  the  same  common  entei'prise,  ooth  employed  to  perform  duties  tend- 
ing to  accomplish  the  same  general  purposes,  or,  in  other  words,  if  the 
services  of  each  in  his  particular  spnere  or  department  are  directed  to 
the  accomplishment  of  the  same  general  end;  and  that,  accordingly,  in 
the  present  case,  upon  the  facts  stated,  the  conductor  and  the  injui^ed 
brakeman  are  to  be  considered  fellow-servants  within  the  rule. 

At  this  point  the  court  cited  and  quoted  from  several  of  the  cases 
in  which  the  above  principles  were  enunciated,  and  then  continued  in 
the  following  language: 

Without  following  further  the  history  of  this  subject  in  the  courts 
of  the  sevei-ai  States,  we  may  state  that,  genemlly,  the  doctrine  there 
upheld  is  that  of  the  cases  herein  previously  cited,  except  in  the  courts 
or  the  States  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  perhaps  othei's,  in  which  the  rule 
seems  to  obtain  that  while  the  master  is  not  liable  to  his  servant  for 
'^ny  injury  committed  by  a  seiTant  of  equal  degree  in  the  same 
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sphere  of  employment,  unless  some  negligence  is  fixed  on  the  master 
personally,  yet  that  he  is  liable  for  the  gross  negligence  of  a  servant 
superior  m  rank  to  the  parson  injured,  and  is  also  liable  for  the  ordi- 
nary negligence  of  a  servant  not  engaged  in  the  same  department  of 
service. 

Leaving  the  decisions  of  the  State  courts  and  coming  to  those  of 
this  court,  tv%  find  the  latter  to  be  in  substantial  harmony  with  the 
current  of  authority  in  the  State  and  English  courts.  From  this  state- 
ment the  case  of  Chicago,  M.  and  St.  P.  K.  Co.  v,  Ross,  112  U.  S.,  377; 
28  L.  Ed.,  787;  5  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.,  181,  must  perhaps  be  excepted,  and 
to  it  we  shall  revert  after  an  examination  of  our  other  cases. 

The  court  here  referred  to  and  quoted  from  a  number  of  leading 
cases3  decided  by  itself,  and  then  continued  as  follows: 

Without  attempting  to  educe  from  these  cases  a  rule  applicable  to 
all  possible  circumstances,  we  think  that  we  are  warranted  by  them  in 
holding  in  the  present  case  that,  in  the  absence  of  evidence  of  special 
and  unusual  powers  having  been  conferred  upon  the  conductor  of  the 
freight  train,  he,  the  engineer,  and  the  brakeman  must  be  deemed  to 
have  been  fellow-servants  within  the  meaning  of  the  rule  which  exempts 
the  railroad  company,  their  common  employer,  from  liability  to  one 
of  them  for  injuries  caused  by  the  negligence  of  another.  This  con- 
clusion is  certainly  sound  unless  we  are  constrained  to  hold  otherwise 
t)v  the  decision  in  Chicago,  M.  and  St.  P.  R.  Co.  v,  Ross,  112  U.  S., 
377;  28  L.  Ed.,  787;  5  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.,  181,  already  referred  to. 

In  so  far  as  the  decision  in  the  case  of  Ross  is  to  be  understood  as 
laying  it  down,  as  a  rule  of  law  to  govern  in  the  trial  of  actions  against 
raili-oad  companies,  that  the  conductor  merely  from  his  position  as 
such  is  a  vice-principal,  whose  negligence  is  that  of  the  companj^,  it 
must  be  deemed  to  have  been  overruled,  in  effect  if  not  in  terms,  in 
the  subsequent  case  of  Baltimore  and  O.  R.  Co.  v.  Baugh.  [119  U.  S., 
368;  13  Sup.  a.  Rep.,  914.] 

At  this  point  the  court  quoted  quite  largely  from  the  opinion  of  the 
court  in  the  Baugh  Case,  above,  delivered  by  Mr.  Justice  Brown,  and 
then  continued  as  follows: 

Accordingly  the  conclusion  reached  was  that,  although  the  party 
injured  was  a  fireman,  who  was  subject  to  the  orders  and  control  of 
the  engineer,  in  the  absence  of  any  conductor,  there  was  no  liability 
on  the  company  for  negligence  of  the  ad  interim  conductor. 

That  this  reasoning  and  conclusion  were  inconsistent  with  those  in 
the  Ross  Case  is  not  only  apparent  on  comparing  them,  but  further 
appears  in  the  dissenting  opinion  in  the  Baugh  Case  of  Mr.  Justice 
Held,  who  was  the  author  ot  the  opinion  in  the  case  of  Ross. 

To  conclude,  and  not  to  subject  oui'selves  to  our  own  previous  crit- 
icism of  proceeding  upon  assumptions  not  founded  on  the  evidence  in 
the  case,  we  shall  content  ourselv^es  by  saying  that,  upon  the  facts 
stated  and  ceitified  to  us  by  the  judges  of  the  circuit  court  of  appeals, 
we  can  not,  as  a  matter  of  law,  based  upon  those  facts  and  upon  such 
common  knowledge  as  we,  as  a  court,  can  be  supposed  to  possess,  hold 
a  conductor  of  a  freight  train  to  be  a  vice-principal  within  any  safe 
definition  of  that  relation.  Accordingly  we  answer  the  first  question 
put  to  us  in  the  affirmativ^e  and  the  second  question  in  the- negative. 
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Mr.  Justice  Harlan  delivered  a  dissenting  opinion  in  language  as 
follows: 

I  concurred  in  the  opinion  and  judgment  of  this  court  in  Chicago, 
M.  &  St.  P.  R.  Co.  V.  Boss,  112  U.  S.,  377;  28  L.  Ed.,  78T;  6  Sup. 
Ct.  Rep.,  184,  and  do  not  now  perceive  any  sound  reason  why  the 
principles  announced  in  that  case  should  not  be  sustained.     In  my 
judgment  the  conductor  of  a  railroad  train  is  the  representative  of  the 
compan}'^,  in  respect  to  its  management;  all  the  otner  employees  on 
the  ti-ain  are  his  subordinates  in  matters  involved  in  such  manage- 
ment, and  for  injury  received  by  any  one  of  those  subordinates  during 
the  management  of  the  train,  by  reason  of  the  negligence  of  the  con- 
ductor, the  railroad  company  should  be  held  responsible.     As  the  con- 
ductor commands  the  movements  of  the  train,  and  has  general  control 
over  the  employees  connected  with  its  operation,  the  company  repre- 
sented by  him  ought  to  be  held  responsible  for  his  negligence  resulting 
in   injury  to  other  emplovees  discharging  their  duties  under  his 
immediate  orders.    If  in  such  case  the  conductor  be  not  a  vice-principal, 
it  is  difficult  to  sajr  who  among  the  officers  or  agents  of  a  corporation 
sued  by  one  of  its  employees  for  personal  injuries  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  belonging  to  that  class.     Having  these  views,  1  am  com- 
pelled to  withhold  my  assent  from  the  opinion  and  judgment  in  this 
case. 


Employers'  Liability — Railroad  Companies — Negligence  of  In- 
dependent Contractor — Norfolk  and  Western  Mailway  Company  v. 
Stei'ens,  3^  Southemtem  Reporter, page  525. — Action  was  brought  in  the 
hustings  court  of  Roanoke,  Va.,  by  Charles  R.  Stevens,  administrator  of 
the  estate  of  Joseph  Stevens,  deceased,  to  recover  damages  from  the 
above-named  railroad  company  for  the  death  of  said  Stevens  while  in 
its  employ  as  a  locomotive  fireman,  caused  by  the  negligence  of  the 
Phoenix  Bridge  Company,  which  was  putting  in  a  new  bridge  over  a 
river  under  a  contract  with  the  railroad  company.     A  judgment  was 
rendered  for  the  plaintiff,  and  the  defendant  company  carried  the  case 
upon  writ  of  error  before  the  supreme  court  of  appeals  of  the  State, 
which  rendered  its  decision  November  16, 1899,  and  reversed  the  judg- 
ment of  the  lower  court  upon  the  ground,  among  others,  that  where 
it  is  the  custom  of  milroad  companies  to  have  certain  work,  not  essen- 
tially hazardous,  done  by  independent  contractors,  and  ordinary  care 
is  used  in  the  selection  of  such  contractor,  the  railroad  company  can 
not  be  held  responsible  for  injuries  resulting  to  its  employees  through 
the  negligence  of  such  independent  contractor,  since  the  railroad  com- 
pany is  not  an  insurer  of  the  safety  of  its  employees,  but  is   bound 
only  to  exercise  ordinary  care  for  their  safety. 

The  opinion  of  the  court,  delivered  by  Judge  Keith,  reads,  upon  this 
point,  as  follows: 

It  is  shown  in  the  evidence  that  it  is  the  general  custom  of  i*ailroad 
'Companies  to  construct  bridges  as  was  done  in  this  case,  and  that  it  is 
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not  an  essentially  hazardous  undertaking;  that  while  it  requires  care 
to  substitute  a  new  bridge  for  an  old  one  without  the  interruption 
of  traffic,  with  ordinary  care  it  may  be  done  with  entire  safety.  It 
further  appears  that  the  Phcenix  Bridge  Company  is  an  established 
and  reputable  concern,  largely  engaged  in  such  work,  and  has  the 
confidence  of  the  business  public.  As  we  have  before  said,  the  con- 
tract between  the  bridge  company  and  the  railroad  company  seems 
carefully  to  have  guarded,  as  far  as  human  foresight  could  do,  against 
the  dangers  incident  to  the  work.     If  the  bridge  company  had  com- 

{►lied  strictly  with  its  contract,  the  accident  would  not  nave  occurred. 
t  was  due  to  the  removal  of  the  false  work  before  a  sufficient  number 
of  rivets  had  been  p'ut  into  the  new  bridge  to  sustain  the  train  that 
undertook  to  pass  over  it.  But  the  railroad  company  is  not  responsi- 
ble for  the  negligence  of  the  Phcenix  Bridge  Company.  It  is  respon- 
sible only  for  its  own  negligence  and  that  of  its  agents  and  employees, 
while  the  Phoenix  Bridge  Company  was  an  independent  contractor. 

The  railroad  company  is  not  an  insurer  of  ^the  safety  of  its  employ- 
ees. It  is  bound  by  law  only  to  exercise  ordinary  care  for  their 
safety,  no  matter  how  hazardous  the  business  may  be  in  which  the 
servant  is  engaged,  and  the  degree  of  care  in  the  particular  case  is  to 
be  ascertained  by  the  general  usages  of  the  business. 


Employers'  Liability — Railroad  Companies — Release  of  Claim 
FOR  Damages — Consideration — Potter  v.  Detroit^  Grand  Haven  and 
Mihcaukee  Railway  Co.^  81  Northwestern  Reporter^  page  80, — In  the 
circuit  court  of  Shiawassee  County,  Mich.,  Frank  A.  Potter  recovered 
a  judgment  in  a  suit  brought  by  him  against  the  above-named  milway 
company  for  damages  for  injuries  incurred  by  him  while  in  its  employ. 
The  company  then  appealed  the  case  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State, 
which  rendered  its  decision  December  12,  1899,  and  affinned  the  judg- 
ment of  the  lower  court. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court,  delivered  by  Judge  Montgom- 
ery, the  following,  showing  an  interesting  point  decided  in  the  case, 
appears: 

Some  time  after  plaintiff  received  his  injuries,  and  on  October  31, 
1892,  he  signed  a  release  reciting  that  he  had  received  certain  injuries, 
as  follows:  ''At  Milwaukee  Junction,  while  riding  on  a  ladder  of  car, 
was  knocked  off  by  a  post  standing  a  little  west  oi  the  road  crossing, 
cutting  my  head  and  bruising  my  shoulder;"  and,  after  reciting  that 
the  company  denied  liability,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  and  end- 
ing the  question  of  liability  and  to  avoid  litigation,  in  consideration 
of  reemployment  by  the  company,  the  release  proceeds:  "I  do  hereby 
waive  and  relinquish  all  claims  that  I  may  have  against  the  said  com- 
pany for  damages  for  the  aforesaid  injuries,  and  do  hereby  release  the 
said  company  of  and  from  all  claims  as  aforesaid."  The  recited  con- 
sideration for  this  release  is  "the  reemployment  by  said  company  for 
such  time  only  as  may  be  satisfactory  to  the  said  company."  The 
t^timony  shows  that  at  the  time  when  the  release  was  signed  the 
plaintiff  was  already  again  in  the  defendant's  employ.     No  cnange  as 
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to  the  terms  of  employment  was  made,  nor  was  the  defenilant  com- 
pany bound  to  retain  him  in  its  employ  for  any  length  of  time  what- 
ever. There  was  no  consideration  for  the  release.  We  discover  no 
material  error.     The  judgment  should  be  affirmed. 


Employers'  Llability — Railroad  Companies — Vice-Principals — 
GalvesUm^  Houston  and  San  Antonio  Railxmy  Company  v.  Mdbinett^  5^ 
Southwestern  Reporter^  page  263. — Action  was  brought  in  the  district 
court  of  Bexar  County,  Tex.,  by  D.  C.  Robinett  against  the  above- 
named  railroad  company  to  recover  damages  for  injuries  incurred  by 
him  while  in  the  employ  of  said  company  as  a  brakeman.  He  was 
injured  in  a  collision  of  the  train  he  was  working  on  with  another, 
through  the  negligence  either  of  the  superintendent  of  the  road  in 
issuing  orders  to  the  trdins  or  of  those  immediately  in  charge  of  the 
trains.  Besides  showing  the  above,  the  testimony  also  showed  that 
the  plaintiflF,  Robinett,  was  not  guilty  of  any  negligence  proximately 
contributing  to  his  injury. 

A  judgment  was  rendered  in  his  favor  and  the  defendant  company 
appealed  to  the  court  of  civil  appeals  of  the  State,  which  rendered  its 
decision  November  29,  1899,  and  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  lower 
court.  Judge  Neill,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  spoke  in 
part  as  follows: 

But,  apart  from  the  question  of  orders,  the  undisputed  evidence 
shows  that  a  vice-principal  of  plaintiff  caused  the  collision.  Robinett 
was  the  brakeman,  having  no  control  over  the  train,  and  knowing 
nothing  about  the  orders  which  controlled  it.  The  conductor  had 
absolute  control  over  him,  and  ordered  the  train  out.  It  could  make 
no  difference,  so  far  as  Robinett  was  concerned,  whether  the  collision 
was  brought  about  by  improper  orders  from  the  superintendent  or  by 
the  negligence  of  those  in  Immediate  charge  of  the  trains.  None  of 
those  parties  were  his  fellow-servants,  and  the  company  was  liable  to 
him  for  the  negligence  of  any  or  all  of  them. 
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LAWS  OF  VABIOUS  STATES  BELATINO  TO  LABOB  ENACTED  SINCE 

JAFT7ABY  1,  1896. 

[The  Second  Special  Rejport  of  the  Department  contains  all  law*  of  the  varloiw  States  and  Terri- 
toriefi  and  of  the  United  States  relating  to  labor  in  force  January  1.  1896.  Later  enactmenUi  are 
reproduced  in  aucceasivc  Ltsues  of  the  Bulletin  from  time  to  time  as  published.] 

ABIZOKA. 

ACTS  OF  1899. 
Act  No.  19. — Trade-marks  of  trade  wriorufj  etc. 

Sbction  1.  Whenever  any  corporation,  association,  or  union  of  workinp:men  have 
adopted  or  shall  hereafter  adopt  for  its  or  their  protection  any  label,  trade-mark,  or 
form  of  advertisement  announcing  that  goods  to  which  such  label,  trade-mark,  or 
form  of  advertisement  shall  be  attached  were  manufactured  by  it  or  by  a  member 
-or  members  of  such  union,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  iierwm  or  corporation  to 
counterfeit  or  imitate  such  label,  trade-mark,  or  form  of  advertisement.  Every  per- 
son violating  this  section  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in 
the  county  lail  for  not  leas  than  three  months  nor  more  than  one  year,  or  by  a  fine 
of  not  le«B  than  one  hundred  dollars  nor  more  than  two  hundred  dollars,  or  by  fine 
and  imprisonment. 

Sec.  2.  Every  person  who  shall  use  any  counterfeit  or  imitation  of  any  label,  trade- 
mark, or  form  of  advertisement  of  any  such  corporation,  union,  or  assiKdation,  know- 
ing the  same  to  be  counterfeit  or  imitation,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
shall  be  pimished  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  three 
montlia  nor  more  than  one  year,  or  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  nor 
more  than  two  hundred  dollars,  or  by  both. 

Sec.  3.  Every  such  association,  union,  or  corporation  that  has  heretofore  adopted 
or  shall  hereafter  adopt  a  label,  trade-mark,  or  form  of  advertisement,  as  aforesaid, 
shall  file  the  same  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  Territory,  by  leaving  two  copies, 
counterparts  or  facsimiles  thereof,  with  the  secretary  of  the  Territory.  Said  secretary 
shall  deliver  to  such  corporation,  association,  or  union  so  filing  the  same  a  duly 
attested  certificate  of  the  record  of  the  same,  for  which  he  shall  receive  a  fee  of  three 
dollars;  such  certificate  of  record  shall  in  all  suits  and  proFCcutions  under  this  act  be 
sufficient  proof  of  the  adoption  of  such  label,  trade-mark,  or  form  of  advertisement, 
and  the  right  of  said  union,  corporation,  or  association  to  adopt  the  same. 

Sbc.  4.  Every  {Person  who  shall  use  or  display  the  genuine  lal)el,  trade-mark,  or 
form  of  advertisement  of  any  such  association,  corporation,  or  union  in  any  nianner 
not  authorized  by  such  association,  corporation,  or  union  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
mis<lemeanor,  and  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  coimty  jail  not  le^  than 
three  months  nor  more  than  one  year,  or  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  dol- 
lars nor  more  than  two  himdred  dollars,  or  both. 

Sbc.  6.  Any  person  or  persons  who  shall  in  any  way  use  the  name  or  seal  of  any 
such  association,  corporation,  or  union,  or  officer  thereof,  in  and  about  the  sale  of 
goods,  or  otherwise,  not  being  authorized  to  use  the  same,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mLs- 
aemeanor,  punishable  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  of  not  less  than  three 
months  nor  more  than  one  year,  or  by  a  fine  of  not  lees  than  one  hundred  dollars 
nor  more  than  two  hundred  dollars,  or  both. 

Sbc.  0.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  of  the  Territory  to  see  that  all  associa- 
tions, unions,  or  corporations  enjoying  the  benefits  of  labels,  trade-markSj  or  forms 
of  advertisement  herein  described  ehM  comply  with  the  fort^oing  provisions  in  all 
respects. 

Sbc.  7.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force'  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Approved  March  6,  1899. 

Act  No.  34. — Convici  labor. 

Section  1.  When  any  person  shall  be  lawfully  sentenced  for  a  misdemeanor  by 
any  district  court  or  justice  of  the  peace  to  serve  a  certain  number  of  days  in  any 
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county  jail  in  this  Territor>%  it  shall  be  competent  for  the  court  awarding  such  sen- 
tence to  incorporate  therein  a  provision  that  the  person  so  sentenced  shalT  be  kept  at 
hard  labor  during  the  term  of  such  .sentence,  or  for  any  specified  portion  thereof  as 
may  be  adjudged  by  said  court. 

Sec*.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  keepers  of  said  several  jails  within  said  Territory, 
when  any  such  person  shall  be  sentenced  to  hard  labor  therein,  and  any  mode  of 
labor  shall  be  provided,  to  cause  such  prisoner  to  be  kept  constantly  employed  during 
every  day,  Sunday  excepted,  and  when  such  prisoner  is  discharged  to  report  to  the 
board  of  supervisors  of^  such  labor,  and  in  all  such  cases  it  shall  be  lawful  for  said 
custodian  of  such  prisoner,  with  the  consent  of  the  board  of  supervisors  of  such 
county  in  which  such  jail  may  ue  situated,  to  provide  labor  for  such  prisoners,  if 
they  deemed  it  expedient  and  profitable  to  do  so,  either  inside  of  said  jail  or  outside 
of  Its  limits. 

Sec.  3.  The  several  keepers  of  said  [county]  jails  shall  respectively  have  power, 
with  the  consent  of  the  board  of  supervisors  of  said  comity,  from  time  to  time  to 
cause  such  of  the  prisoners  under  their  charge  as  are  capable  of  hard  labor  to  be 
employed  on  any  of  the  public  avenues,  streets,  highways,  or  other  works,  where  the 
same  will  not  conflict  in  anv  manner  or  form  with  free  labor  in  the  county  in  which 
such  prisoners  shall  be  connned. 

In  any  case  tried  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  of  any  precinct,  and  the  partv  so 
tried  and  convicted  for  a  petit  offense,  and  sentence  given  not  to  exceed  thirty  days 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  justice  court,  and  provided  the  party  so  convicted  is  in  a 
precinct  ha\ing  a  subcounty  jail  or  calaboose,  it  shall  be  lawml  for  such  party  so 
convicted  to  be  employed  upon  the  highways,  public  roads  or  streets  or  avenues  of 
the  precinct  in  which  the  onense  was  committed. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  several  road  overseers  of  this  Territory  to  receive 
and  work  prisoners  sentenced  to  hard  labor  as  heretofore  provided  and  ordered  to  be 
employed  by  the  board  of  supervisors  of  his  county,  and  said  overseer  is  hereby 
made  a  special  constable  to  regulate  and  control  such  prisoners  so  turned  over  to  him 
for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  provided  that  such  overseer  shall  not  receive  any  addi- 
tional compensation  to  that  which  he  receives  as  road  overseer  when  working  such 
prisoners. 

Sec.  6.  Whenever  any  prisoner  who  shall  be  sentenced  by  any  of  the  courts  afore- 
said to  pay  a  fine,  and  to  be  committed  until  paid,  shall  be  employed  at  hard  labor 
I)ursuant  to  the  foregoing  provisions,  he  shall  be  allowed  the  sum  of  one  dollar  for 
each  day's  labor,  to  be  credited  on  such  fine,  and  w^hen  he  shall  have  earned  the 
amount  of  such  fine  he  shall  be  discharged. 

Sec.  7.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  8.  This  ac^t  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  pas^e. 

Approved  March  14,  1899. 

FLORIDA. 

ACTS  OF  1899. 
Chapter  4762. — Seats  for  employees  in  mercantile  and  other  business  establishments. 

Section  1.  All  merchants,  storekeepers,  and  employers  of  male  or  female  clerks, 
salesmen,  cash  boys,  or  cash  girls,  or  other  assistante  in  mercantile  or  other  busi- 
ness pursuits  re<imring  such  employees  to  stand  or  walk  during  their  active  duties, 
be,  and  are  hereby,  required  to  furnish,  at  their  own  cost  or  expense,  suitable  chairs, 
stools,  or  sliding  seats  attached  to  the  counters  or  walls  for  the  use  of  such  employees 
when  not  engaged  in  their  active  work  and  not  required  to  be  on  their  feet  in  the 
proper  performance  of  their  several  duties;  and  such  merchants,  storekeepers,  and 
employers  be,  and  are,  required  to  permit  their  said  employees  to  make  reasonable 
use  of  said  seats  during  business  hours  for  purposes  of  necessary  rest,  and  when  such 
use  will  not  interfere  with  hmnane  or  reasonable  requirements  of  their  employment 

Sec.  2.  Any  merchant,  storekeeper,  or  employer  refusing  or  neglecting  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  section  1  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  one  hundred 
dollars  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  sixty  days. 

Sec.  3.  All  laws  or  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  with  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act 
are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  4.  This  act  shall  go  into  effect  immediately  upon  its  passage  and  signature  by 
the  governor. 

Approved  June  3,  1899. 
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Chapter  4769. — Convict  labor. 

Section  4.  All  persons  confined,  or  who  may  hereafter  be  confined  in  the  county 
jail  under  sentence  of  a  court  for  crime,  or  imprisonment  for  the  nonpayment  of  costs 
and  fines,  and  all  persons  who  have  been  sentenced  or  may  hereafter  be  sentenced 
in  such  county  to  the  county  jail  for  a  term  of  one  year  or  less,  shall  be  worked  on 
the  roads  of  the  county :  Provided^  That  in  any  ca^e  the  number  of  such  persons  in 
any  county  at  any  time  be  less  than  five,  the  county  commissioners  of  such  county 
may  arrange  with  the  county  commissioners  of  any  other  county,  or  counties,  for 
Buch  an  exchange  of  prisoners  as  will  enable  each  county  to  thereby  increase  the 
number  of  prisoners  at  work  on  its  public  roads  at  any  given  time :  Prmnded,  Noth- 
ing in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  require  convicts  to*  be  worked  upon  the  public 
roads  when  there  is  no  contract  between  counties  to  this  effect,  and  the  number  of  such 
convicts  in  any  county  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  county  commissioners,  insufl&cient  to 
justify  the  employment  of  guards  to  work  them. 

Sec.  5.  When  the  county  commissioners  of  any  county  shall  have  made  provisions 
for  the  expenses  of  supporting  and  guarding,  while  at  work  on  the  public  roads,  a 
larger  number  of  prisoners  than  can  be  supplied  from  that  county,  upon  the  application 
of  the  county  commissioners  of  such  county,  the  county  commissioners  of  any  other 
county  which  has  not  otherwise  provided  for  the  workmg  of  their  convicts,  or  other- 
wise disposed  of  their  convicts,  or  may  hereafter  dispose  of  their  convicts,  shall 
deliver  to  said  county,  or  eounti^,  applying  for  same,  in  the  order  of  their  applica- 
tion, such  convicts  as  may  be  confinea  in  the  county  jail,  or  hereafter  be  sentenced 
to  such  county  jail :  Protndedy  That  the  costs  of  guarding  and  maintaining  such  pris- 
oners shall  be  paid  by  the  county  applying  for  and  receiving  the  same :  Provided^ 
That  any  and  all  such  prisoners  from  such  other  counties  may,  at  any  time,  be 
returned  to  the  sheriff  of  such  other  counties,  at  the  expense  of  tne  county  having 
received  and  used  them :  Provided  further ^  That  no  convicts  shall  be  sent  out  of  the 
county  in  which  they  have  been  convicted  and  sentenced  to  work  to  any  other 
county  unless  a  contract  for  that  purpose  shall  have  been  entered  into  by  the  boards 
of  county  commissioners  of  the  respective  counties,  and  arrangements  made  for  their 
safe-keeping,  proper  care,  and  safe  return  by  the  employing  counties  to  the  county 
or  counties  from  which  such  prisoners  were  sentenced. 

Sbc.  10.  This  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  ite  approval  by  the  governor. 

Approved  June  3,  1899. 

IDAHO. 

ACTS  OF  1899. 
Appointment  and  importation  of  no7iresident»  as  peace  officers  prohibited. 

(Page  9.) 

Section  1.  The  governor,  the  sheriff  of  any  countv,  any  United  States  marshal  or 
deputy  United  States  marshal,  mayor  of  a  city,  or  other  person  authorized  by  law  to 
appoint  special  deputy  sheriffs,  special  constables,  marshsQs,  policemen,  or  other  peace 
officers  in  this  State  to  preserve  the  public  peace  and  prevent  or  quell  public  dis- 
turbance, shall  not  hereafter  appoint  as  such  special  deputy  sheriff,  special  consta- 
ble, marshal,  policeman,  or  other  peace  officer  any  person  who  is  not  a  citizen  of  the 
State  of  Idaho. 

Sec.  2.  Any  person  or  persons  who  shall  in  this  State  unlawfully  exercise  or 
attempt  to  exercise  the  functions  of,  or  hold  himself  or  themselves  out  to  anyone  as, 
a  deputy  sheriff,  marshal,  policeman,  constable,  or  peace  officer,  or  any  person, 
whether  acting  in  his  own  behalf  or  as  an  officer  of  the  law,  or  as  the  autnonzed  or 
unauthorized  agent  or  representative  of  another,  or  of  any  association,  corporation,  or 
company  who  shall  bring  or  cause  to  be  brought,  or  aid  in  bringing  into  this  State 
any  armed  or  unarmed  police  force  or  detective  agency  op  force,  or  any  armed  or 
unarmed  body  of  men  for  the  suppression  of  domestic  violence,  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
felony,  and,  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the'  State 
prison  for  not  less  than  two  (2)  years  and  not  more  than  nve  (5)  years:  Provided ^ 
That  the  legislature,  or  the  executive  when  the  legislature  can  not  oe  convened,  may 
call  upon  the  lawfully  constituted  authorities  of  the  United  States  for  protection 
against  invasion  and  domestic  violence,  as  provided  in  section  four  (4) ,  article  four 
(4) ,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  3.  Any  person,  officer,  company,  association,  or  corporation  who  shall  know- 
ingly bring,  or  cause  to  be  brought,  or  aid  in  bringing  into  this  State  any  arme<l  or 
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unarmed  police  force,  detective  agency  or  force,  or  armed  or  unarmed  body  of  men 
for  the  suppression  of  domestic  violence,  shall  be  liable  in  a  civil  action  to  any  per- 
son for  any  injury  to  person  or  property  through  the  action  or  aa  the  result  of  tlie 
coming  or  bringing  into  the  State  of  such  body  of  men,  or  any  of  them,  whether 
acting  together  or  separately  in  carrying  out  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  brought 
or  came  mto  the  State. 

Sbc.  4.  All  acta  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed: 
Provided^  That  nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  repeal  by  implica- 
tion or  otherwise  any  of  the  provisions  of  Chapter  IV,  of  Title  I,  of  Part  If,  of  tiie 
penal  code  of  the  State. 

Sec.  5.  Whereas  an  emergency  exists  therefor  this  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in 
force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Approved  February  2,  1899. 

Convici  labor — Penitentiary. 
(Page  13.) 

Section  2.  The  governor,  the  secretary  of  state,  and  attorney-general  be,  and  the 
same  are  hereby,  constituted  a  board  of  State  prison  commissioners,  of  which  the 
governor  sliall  be  chairman,  and  said  board  shall  have  the  control,  direction,  and 
management  of  the  penitentiary  of  the  State,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  board 
either  by  direct  expenditure  or  by  contract  with  a  responsible  person  or  persons  to 
provide  for  the  care,  maintenance,  and  employment  of  all  inmates  confined  or  that 
may  hereafter  be  confined  in  the  State  penitentiary:  iVoi'iciecf,  Said  employment 
shall  be  within  the  limits  of  said  penitentiary  grounds,  if  such  board  shall  provide 
by  contract  for  the  care,  maintenance,  and  employment  of  the  inmates  of  said  peni- 
tentiary. Authority  on  behalf  of  the  State  is  nereby  vested  with  a  majority  oi  the 
members  of  said  board  to  make  and  sign  said  contract  and,  in  such  manner  as  shall, 
in  their  judgment,  appear  to  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  State,  to  arrange  all  the 
necessary  details  thereof,  including  the  cost  per  diem  to  the  State,  the  terms  and  time 
of  payment,  and  the  appointment  and  compensation  of  the  warden  and  employees: 
Provided^  That  no  contract  shall  be  let  to  perform  any  labor  which  will  conflict  with 
any  existing  manufacturing  industries  in  the  State. 

Said  T)oard  shall  have  the  power  to  make  contract  with  the  lowest  responsible  bid- 
der, and  shall  have  the  privilepre  of  rejecting  any  and  all  bids,  and  any  such  contract 
entered  into  shall  provide  that  the  discipline  of  the  convicts  shall  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  said  board  and  the  warden.  And  no  contract  shall  be  made  which  shall  in 
any  wise  abridge  or  deprive  the  convicts  of  any  privileges  granted  by  law. 

Sec.  7  (as  amended  by  act  approved  March  9,  1899,  pa^e  433) .  The  board  shall 
have  authority  to  use  the  labor  of  the  convicts  in  the  erection  of  a  wall  around  the 
penitentiary  buildings  and  grounds,  and  in  the  construction  of  irrigating  and  water 
ditches  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  water  upon  said  penitentiary  grounds  as  in  the 
opinion  of  said  board  may  be  necessary  for  the  proper  cultivation  of  said  grounds, 
and  in  making  such  other  improvements  and  repairs  to  said  buildings  and  grounds 
as  they  may  deem  proper  and  necessary,  and  in  the  performance  of  any  labor  in  and 
about  or  in  connection  with  the  said  penitentiary  and  penitentiary  grounds  or  lands 
or  works  necessary  for  the  improvement  thereof. 

Sec.  18.  No  officer  or  employee  of  the  penitentiary  shall  be  interested  directly  or 
indirectly  in  contract.**  for  furnishing  such  penitentiary  with  provisions,  clothing,  or 
other  articles  to  be  used  in  any  manner  by  the  inmates  or  for  the  use  of  the  institu- 
tion; nor  shall  any  or  either  of  such  oflBcers  be  concerned  in,  or  interested  in  any 
manner  in  contracts  for  buildings  of  any  kind  connected  with  the  penitentiary,  or 
for  materials  to  be  used  in  any  such  buildings,  or  in  any  contract  for  the  labor  of 
any  convict;  nor  shall  any  officer  or  employee  be  permitted  to  receive  in  any  way  any 
perquisites  for  themselves  or  families,  or  any  compensation  or  reward  from  any  con- 
tractor or  employee  or  other  person.  Should  any  officer  or  employee  \'iolate  or 
willfully  or  negligently  fail  to  observe  the  provisions  and  prohibitions  of  this  section, 
he  shall  be  at  once  dismissed  from  office  by  the  board  of  commissioners;  and  further, 
upon  conviction  of  such  violation  by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  he  shall  be 
fined  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars  and  not  less  than  one  month's  pay, 
and  shall  forfeit  his  interest  in  any  and  all  contracts  or  rewards  which  he  may  have 
received  or  agree  to  receive  in  violation  of  the  provisidtis  of  this  section. 

Sec.  48.  Whereas  an  emergency  exists  therefor  this  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in 
force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Approved  February  2,  1899. 
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EmplojpiiaU  of  aliens  on  public  tiH)rh. 
(Page  71.) 

Section  3.  No  person  not  a  citizen  of  the  Unitetl  States,  or  who  has  not  declared 
his  intention  to  become  sach,  or  who  is  not  eligible  to  become  such,  shall  be 
employed  upon  any  State  or  municipal  works;  nor  shall  any  such  person  be  employed 
by  any  contractor  to  work  on  any  public  works  of  the  State  or  any  municipality: 
ProvidetL,  That  any  State  prisoner  may  he  employed  within  the  State  prison  grounds 
and  as  provided  in  sectioii  S,  article  1^  of  the  constitntion. 

See.  5.  It  BfaaU  h&resJtear  be  unlawful  for  jay  county  government  or  municipal  or 
private  oorpoiwtion  organized  under  the  laws  of  this  State,  or  organized  under  the 
Saws  of  anodic  State  or  Territory  or  in  a  fordgn  country  and  doim;  business  in  this 
State,  to  give  employment  in  any  way  to  any  alien  who  has  failed,  ^edected,  or 
refosed,  prior  to  the  time  such  employment  is  given,  to  become  iimturaliaed  or  declsro 
iiie  intentkni  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  tf.  Whenever  emj^oyment  has  been  innocently  given  to  any  alien  by  any 
coonty  government,  municipal  or  private  corponataon  mentioned  in  section  1  of  this 
act,  and  complaint  shall  be  made  in  writing  by  any  person  to  the  officers  of  the 
county  government,  ch*  municipal  corporation,  or  enteral  manager,  superintendent, 
ioreD^m,  or  other  agent  of  the  private  corporation,  having  charge  or  superintendency 
of  the  labor  of  such  alien  employee,  that  anch  employee  is  an  alien,  he  shall  forth- 
with discharge  such  employee  from  eoapAoyment  unless  said  employee  shall  produce 
his  dedaratioo  to  beoome  a  dtia^i,  or  his  certificate  of  naturalization,  or  a  duly  cer- 
tified copy  thereoL 

Sac.  7.  Any  public  officer  or  any  county  government,  or  municipal  corporation,  or 
any  general  manager,  Boperintendent^  foreman,  or  other  agent  of  any  private  corpora- 
tion, or  any  contractor  or  agent  of  any  company  engaged  in  public  work,  who  shall 
Tiolate  any  of  the  provisions  maitaoned  in  this  act,  ivno  shall  knowingly  give  employ- 
ment to  any  alien  or  who,  having  innocently  given  such  employn^ent,  shall,  on  com- 
plaint being  made  to  him  by  any  person,  fail  or  refuse  to  discharge  any  soch  employee 
lorthwi^  on  the  failure  or  refeisal  of  such  employee  to  produce  for  his  inspection 
and  the  inspection  of  the  complainant  his  declaration  of  intentions  to  become  a  citi- 
zen, or  certificate  of  naturalization  as  provided  in  section  2  of  this  act,  shall  l)e 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.   ♦ 

Sec.  8.  Whereas  an  emergency  exists  this  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from 
and  after  its  passage. 

Approved  February  2,  1899. 

ITourf^  of  labor — PithUr  iiorks. 
(Page  113.) 

Sbction  1.  Not  more  than  eight  hours  actual  work  shall  constitute  a  lawful  day*s 
work  on  ail  State,  county,  and  municipal  works:  Proiided^  That  nothing  in  this  act 
contained  sbsil  be  construed  as  meaning  any  labor  except  manual  labor,  employed 
by  ti^e  day,  and  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  apply  to  State,  county,  or  munic- 
ipal officials,  or  to  any  employees  of  the  State,  or  any  county  or  municipality,  who 
are  paid  monthl};  or  yearly  salaries. 

Bec.  2.  Any  and  all  bids  for  work  on  public  buildings  or  other  public  works  of 
the  State,  or  of  any  county  or  munieipanty  of  the  State,  shall  expressly  state  and 
declare  that  all  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  by  the  dav  on  such  buildings 
or  public  works,  or  in  the  preparation  of  materials  to  be  directly  used  for  or  in  the 
eomrtnictkm  of  tmch  buildings  or  public  works,  shall  be  employed  on  the  basis  of 
eight  hours  as  a  lawful  day^s  work. 

Sbc.  3.  Whereas  an  emergency  exists  therefor  this  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in 
force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Approved  February  6,  1899. 

Repeal  of  art  creating  office  of  boiler  inspector,  etc, 
(Page  180.) 

Section  1.  An  act  entitied  * 'An  act  creatmg  the  office  of  boiler  inspector  for  the 
State  of  Idaho  and  defining  his  duties,  powers,  and  liabilities,  and  fixing  his  salary 
and  mileage,  and  providing  for  the  examination  and  licensing  of  engineers,  and  pre- 
scribing the  duties  and  iSbilities  thereof,"  approved  February  23,  1893,  is  hereby 
repealed. 
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Sec.  2.  An  emergency  existing  therefor  this  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after 
its  passage. 
Approved  February  9,  1899. 

Injuring  and  offStruding  railroads^  etc, 
(Page  182.) 

Section  1.  Any  person  or  persons  who  shall  willfully  or  maliciously  place  any 
obstruction  on  any  railroad  track  or  roadbed  or  street-car  track  in  this  State,  or  who 
shall  loosen,  tear  up,  remove,  or  misplace  any  rail,  switch,  frog,  guard  rail,  cattle 
guard,  or  any  part  of  such  railroad  track  or  roadbed  or  street-car  track,  or  who  shall 
tamper  with  or  molest  any  such  road,  roadbed,  or  track,  or  who  shall  destroy  or 
damage  any  locomotive,  motor,  or  car  on  said  track,  or  who  shall  otherwise  interfere 
with  the  maintenance  or  operation  of  such  road  so  as  to  endanger  the  safety  of  any 
train,  car,  motor,  or  engine,  or  so  as  to  endanger  or  injure  any  passenger  or  person 
riding  thereon  or  being  about  the  same,  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  pun- 
ished by  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  for  any  term  not  exceeding  twenty  years 
nor  less  than  five  years. 

Sec.  2.  Any  person  or  persons  who  shall  within  this  State  willfully  or  maliciously 
place  any  obstruction  upon  any  railroad  track  or  roadbed  or  street-car  track,  or  shall 
misplace,  remove,  obstruct,  detach,  damage,  or  destroy  any  rail,  switch,  frog,  guard 
rail,  cattle  guard,  or  any  other  part  of  such  railroad  track  or  roadbed  or  street-car 
track,  or  who  shall  otherwise  interfere  with  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  such 
road,  thereby  causing  the  death  of  any  person,  whether  passenger  or  employee  of 
such  railroad,  or  street  railway,  or  otherwise,  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  felony  and  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  for 
a  term  not  less  than  five  years  and  which  may  extend  to  the  natural  life  of  such 
person  so  found  guilty,  or  may  be  tried  and  punished  for  murder;  but  this  section 
shall  not  in  any  way  lessen  the  liability  of  the  railroad  Company  where  a  wreck  may 
hereafter  occur  in  the  State  of  Idaho. 

Sec.  3.  Whereas  an  emergency  is  declared  to  exist  this  act  shall  take  effect  and  be 
in  force  from  and  after  its  approval  by  the  governor. 

Approved  February  9,  1899. 

Public  printing  to  he  done  unthin  the  State. 
(Page  183.) 

Section  1.  All  printing,  binding,  and  stationery  work  exe<;uted  for  or  on  behalf  of 
the  State,  and  for  which  the  State  contracts  or  becomes  in  any  way  responsible  for, 
shall  be  executed  within  the  State  of  Idaho,  except  as  provided  in  section  3. 

Sec.  2.  All  county  printing,  binding,  and  stationery  work,  executed  for  or  on  behalf 
of  the  several  counties  throughout  the  State  for  which  the  said  counties  contract  or 
become  in  any  way  responsible,  shall  be  executed  within  the  county  for  which  said 
work  is  done,  when  there  are  practicable  facilities  within  the  said  county  for  execut- 
ing the  same;  but  when  it  shall  become  necessary,  from  want  of  proper  facilities,  to 
execute  the  work  without  the  said  county,  then  the  same  shall  be  executed  at  some 
place  within  the  State  of  Idaho,  except  as  provided  in  section  3. 

Sec.  3.  Whenever  it  shall  be  established  that  any  charge  for  printirie^  binding,  or  sta- 
tionery work  is  in  excess  of  the  chaiye  usually  made  to  private  individuals  for  the 
same  kind  and  quality  of  work,  then  the  State  or  county  officer  or  oflBcers  having  such 
work  in  charge  shall  have  power  to  have  such  work  done  outside  of  said  county  or 
State,  but  notning  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  oblige  any  of  said  officers  to  ac- 
cept any  unsatisfactory  work. 

Sec.  4.  All  contracts  entered  into  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be 
void. 

Sec.  5.  All  acts  or  parts  of  at^ts  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  hereby 
repealed.  ' 

Sec.  6.  Whereas  an  emergency  exists  therefor  this  a<*t  shall  take  effe**t  and  l»e  in 
force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Approved  February  9,  1899. 

Protection  of  employees  as  members  of  labor  organizations. 

(Page  221.) 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  to  make  or 
■^  into  any  agreement,  either  oral  or  m  writing,  by  the  terms  of  which  any 
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employee  of  auch  person,  firm,  or  corpjoration,  or  any  person  about  to  enter  the 
employ  of  such  person,  firm,  or  corporation,  as  a  condition  for  continuing  or  obtain- 
ing such  employment,  shall  promise  or  agree  not  to  become  or  continue  a  member  of 
a  labor  organization. 

Sec.  2.  Any  person  or  persons  or  corporation  violating  the  provisions  of  section  1 
of  this  act  shall  be  guiltv  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be 
fined  in  a  sum  not  less  than  fifty  or  more  than  three  hundred  dollars,  or  be  impris- 
oned m  the  county  jail  for  not  more  than  six  months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and 
imprisonment. 

Sec.  3.  Whereas  an  emergency  exists  therefor  this  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in 
force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Approved  February  10,  1899. 

Inspector  of  mines,  etc, 
(Page  221.) 

Section  1.  The  ofiice  of  inspector  of  mines  for  the  State  of  Idaho  is  hereby  created. 

Sk".  2.  The  inspector  of  mines  shall  receive  as  full  compensation  for  his  services  a 
salary  of  twelve  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  and  ten  cents  a  mile  for  each  mile 
actualljT  traveled  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties,  and  all  necessary  expenses  for 
clerk  hire,  postage,  stationery,  printing,  and  the  compensation  of  deputies:  Provided, 
The  total  amount  of  such  mileage  and  expense  shaU  not  exceetl  the  sum  of  two 
thousand  dollars  for  any  one  year;  such  compensation  to  be  paid  as  the  salary  and 
fees  of  other  State  officers  are  paid.  He  shall  hold  his  office  for  the  term  of  two 
years,  or  until  his  successor  is  appointed  and  qualified.  Before  entering  upon  the 
discharee  of  his  duties  as  inspector  of  mines  he  shall  file  an  official  bond  m  the  sum 
of  five  thousand  dollars,  conditioned  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  duties  of  hia 
office,  in  form  and  manner  as  are  other  official  bonds  of  State  officers. 

Sec.  3.  The  inspector  of  mines  shall  not  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  or  any  time 
during  his  term  of  office  be  an  officer,  director,  or  employee  in  or  of  any  mining 
corporation  in  this  State,  or  in  or  of  any  milling  cor|)oration  in  the  State  engaged  in 
the  business  of  smelting  or  reducing  ores;  and  such  inspector  shall  devote  his  whole 
time  to  the  duties  of  his  office  and  shall  take  and  subscribe  to  the  following  oath: 

State  of  Idaho,       \ 
Oj»unty  of .  /  ^' 

I,  of County,  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  perform  each  and  every  duty 

required  of  me  as  inspector  of  mines  for  the  State  of  Idaho;  that  1  will  at  alf  times 
while  acting  in  my  official  capacity  fulfill  the  duties  of  such  office  according  to  law 
and  to  the  best  of  my  skill  and  understanding;  that  I  will  never  at  any  time  while 
holding  ^he  office  of  inspector  of  mines  disclose  to  anyone,  directly  or  indirectly, 
under  any  circumstances,  any  information  relative  to  ore  bodies,  chutes,  or  deposits 
of  ore,  or  the  location,  course,  or  character  of  underground  workings,  or  give  my 
opinion  founded  on  anv  examination  made  in  the  performance  of  my  official  duties 
relative  to  the  value  of  any  mine  or  mining  property,  unless  by  permission  of  the 
person  or  persons  in  charge  of  the  same,  to  all  of  which  I  pleclge  my  sacred  honor. 
So  help  me  God. 

Nothing  in  said  oath,  however,  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  such  mining  inspec^tor 
from  making  full  and  complete  statistical  reports  as  required  by  law. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  inspector  of  mines,  at  least  once  each  year,  to 
visit  in  person  each  mining  county  in  the  State  of  Idaho  and  examine  all  such  mines 
therein  as,  in  his  judgment,  may  require  examination  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  condition  of  such  mines  as  to  safety,  and  to  collect  infonnation  and  statistics 
relative  to  mines  and  mining  and  the  mineral  resources  of  the  State,  and  to  collect, 
arrange,  and  classify  mii  eral  and  geological  specimens  found  in  this  State  and  to 
forward  the  same  to  the  State  school  of  mines. 

Sec.  6.  Said  inspector  shall  have  full  power  and  authority,  at  all  reasonable  hours, 
to  enter  and  examine  any  and  all  mines  in  this  State,  and  shall  have  the  right  to 
enter  into  any  and  all  mine  stopes,  levels,  winzes,  tunnels,  shafts,  drifts,  crosscuts, 
workings,  and  ma<*hinery  for  the  purpose  of  such  examination;  and  the  owner,  lessor, 
lessee,  agent,  manager,  or- other  person  in  charge  of  such  mine  or  mines  shall  render 
the  inspe^jtor  such  assistance  as  may  be  required  by  the  inspector  to  enable  him  to 
make  a  full,  thorough,  and  complete  examination  of  each  and  every  part  of  such 
mine  or  mines,  and  whenever,  as  a  result  of  the  examination  of  any  mine 
(whether  such  examination  is  made  in  consequence  of  a  complaint,  as  hereinafter 
provided,  or  otherwise)  the  inspector  shall  find  the  same  to  be  in  an  unsafe 
condition,  he  shall  at  once  serve  or  cause  to  be  served  a  written  notice  upon 
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the  owner,  lessor,  lessee,  agent  manager,  or  other  person  in  charge  of  such  mine, 
stating  in  detail  in  wliat  particular  or  particulars  the  mine  is  dangerous  or  insecure, 
and  shall  require  all  necessary  clianges  to  be  made  without  delay,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  said  mine  safe  for  the  employees  therein.  Upon  the  neglect  or  refusal  of 
any  owner,  lessor,  lessee,  agent,  manager,  or  other  person  in  chai^ee  so  notified  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  stated  m  such  notice  so  served  such  owner,  lessor, 
lessee,  acent,  manager,  or  other  person  in  charge  of  such  mine  shall,  be  deemed 
guilty  ot  a  misdemeanor,  and  is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  five  hundred 
aollars,  and  each  day's  continuance  of  such  neglect  or  refusal  shall  be  a  separate 
offense,  and  in  case  of  any  criminal  or  civil  proceeding  at  law  against  the  party -or 
parties  so  notified,  on  account  of  the  loss  of  life,  or  bodily  injury  sustained  by  any 
employee  subsequent  to  the  service  of  such  notice,  and  in  consequence  of  a  neglect 
or  refusal  to  obey  the  inspector's  requirement,  a  certified  copy  oi  the  notice  served 
by  the  inspector  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  culpiable  negligence  of  the 
party  or  parties  so  notified. 

Sec.  6.  The  inspector  of  mines  ehall  be  provided  with  a  properly  furnished  office, 
at  the  statehouse  in  Boite  City,  Idaho,  in  which  he  shall  carefully  keep  a  complete 
record  of  all  mines  examined,  showing  the  date  of  examination,  the  condition  in 
which  the  mines  were  found,  the  manner  and  method  of  working,  the  extent  to 
which  the  laws  are  ot)eyed,  and  wliat  recommendations,  if  any,  were  ordered  by  the 
inspector. 

It  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  owner,  le^or,  lessee,  agent,  manager,  or  other 
person  in  charge  of  each  and  tvery  mine,  of  whatever  kind  or  character,  within  the 
State  to  forward  to  the  inspector  of  mines  at  his  office,  not  later  than  the  first  day  of 
June  in  each  year,  a  detailed  report  showing  the  character  of  the  mine,  the  number 
of  men  then  employed,  and  the  estimated  maximum  number  of  men  to  be  employed 
therein  during  the  ensuing  year,  the  method  of  working  such  mine  and  the  general 
condition  thereof,  and  sucn  owner,  lessor,  lessee,  agent,  mana^r,  or  other  person  in 
charge  of  any  mine  within  the  State  must  furnish  whatever  mformation  relative  to 
such  mine  as  the  inspector  of  mmee  may  from  time  to  time  require  for  his  guidance 
in  the  proper  discharge  of  his  oflScial  duties. 

Sec.  7.  Whenever  the  inspector  of  mines  shall  receive  a  formal  complaint  in  writing, 
signed  by  three  or  more  persons,  setting  forth  that  the  mine  in  which  they  are 
employed  is  dangerous  in  any  respect,  he  shall,  in  person,  visit  and  examine  such 
mine:  Provided ^  Every  such  formal  complaint  shall  m  all  cases  specifically  set  forth 
the  nature  of  the  danger  existing  at  the  mine  and  shall  describe  with  as  much  cer- 
tainty as  is  possible  how  much  danger,  apparent  or  real,  renders  such  mine  dangerous, 
and  shall  set  forth  the  time  when  such  danger  was  first  observed,  and  shall  distinctly 
set  forth  whether  or  not  any  notice  of  such  defect  or  danger  has  been  given  by  the 
complainants  or  anyone  else  to  their  knowledge  to  the  superintendent  or  other  per- 
son m  charge  of  such  mine,  and  if  no  such  complaint  has  been  made  to  such  superin- 
tendent or  other  person  in  person  in  charge  tne  reason  why  it  has  not  beeh  made: 
And  'provided  further  J  That  all  complaints  shall  be  duly  verified  by  the  parties  com- 
plainme  before  some  oflScer  authorized  by  law  to  administer  oaths.  After  such  com- 
plaint snail  have  been  received  by  the  insjiector  of  mines,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such 
mspector  to  serve  a  certified  copy  thereof,  but  without  the  names  of  the  complain- 
ants, upon  the  owner,  lessor,  lessee,  agfent,  manager,  or  other  person  in  chai^,  and, 
as  soon  as  possible  after  rei!eiving  such  complaint  to  visit  and  examine  such  mme,  and 
if  from  sucn  examination  he  shall  find  such  complaint  to  be  just,  he  shall  give  notice 
in  writing  of  the  dangei  existing  to  the  owner,  lessor,  lessee,  agent,  manager,  or  other 
I>erson  in  chai^  thereof,  and  in  such  notice  may,  in  his  discretion,  order  such  mine 
or  workings  in  which  such  danger  exists  closed  until  such  danger  has  been  removed. 
The  names  of  complainants  complaining  as  in  this  section  provided  shall  not  under 
any  circumstances  be  divulged  to  any  person  by  said  inspector,  except  such  action  be 
necessary  in  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  courts  of  the  State. 

Sec.  8.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  insi)ector  of  mines  upon  the  neglect  or 
refusal  of  any  owner,  lessor,  lessee,  agent,  manager,  or  other  person  in  charge  of  any 
mine  or  working,  notified  of  the  unsafe  or  dangerous  condition  of  his  mine,  promptly 
to  comply  with  the  reouirements  of  the  notice  served  upon  him,  to  at  once  notify 
the  attorney-general  of  such  n^lect  or  refusal,  and  the  attorney-general  must  there- 
upon immediately  commence  action  in  the  name  of  the  State  against  the  party  so 
notified  for  the  recovery  of  the  penalty  mentioned  in  sections,  in  any  court  of  compe- 
tent jurisdiction,  and  the  amount  so  recovered  shall  be  paid  into  the  general  school 
fund  of  the  State  and  constitute  a  part  thereof. 

Sec.  9.  With  the  consent  and  approval  of  the  governor,  the  inspector  of  mines 
may  appoint  such  deputy  inspectors  as  in  his  judgment  may  be  necessary.  Such 
deputy  inspectors  shall  be  allowed  as  full  compensation  for  all  services  five  dollars 
r»er  day  for  each  day  actually  engaged  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 
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6bc.  10.  Whenever  a  serious  or  fatal  accident  shall  occur  in  any  mine  in  the  State  of 
Idaho,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  owner,  lessor,  lessee,  agent,  manager,  or  othej-  person 
in  charge  thereof,  immediately  and  by  the  quickest  means,  to  notify  the  inspector 
of  mines  or  his  deputy,  as  may  be  most  convenient,  of  such  accident;  and  upon 
receiving  such  notice  the  inspector  or  his  deputy,  or  both,  shall  at  oihce  repair  to  the 
place  of  the  accident  and  mvestigate  fully  the  cause  of  such  accident ;  and  the 
inspector  or  his  deputy  shall  be  present  at  any  coroner's  inquest  held  over  the  remains 
of  any  person  or  persons  killed  m  any  such  accident,  and  shall  have  i>ower  at  such 
inquest  to  examine  and  cross-examine  witnesses,  and  may  have  process  to  compel 
the  attendance  of  necessary  witnesses  at  such  inquest.  If  the  inspector  or  deputy 
inspector  can  not  be  inmiediately  present  in  case  of  a  fatal  or  serious  accident  occur- 
ring, it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  owner,  lessor,  lessee,  agent,  manager,  or  other  person 
in  char^  of  the  mine  in  whi^Ji  such  accident  has  occurred,  to  have  statements  made 
and  verified  by  tho^e  witnessing  such  accident ;  in  case  of  no  person  being  present 
at  the  time  of  the  accident,  then  the  statement  of  those  first  present  tliereafter  shall 
be  taken,  which  statement  shall  be  verified,  and  such  verified  statements  shall  Ix^ 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  inspector  or  dei>uty  inspector,  upon  the  demand  of  such 
officer.  Whenever  any  deputy  inspector  is  present  at  any  coroner's  inquest  and 
assists  in  the  examination,  he  shall  at  the  conclusion  thereof  at  once  prepare  and 
forward  to  the  inspector  a  full  and  detailed  report  of  the  accident,  giving  all  infor- 
mation obtainable  regarding  the  same. 

Sec.  11.  The  duties  of  deputy  inspectors  shall  onljr  he  such  as  are  indicated  in 
section  10  of  this  act ;  that  is,  to  attend  and  act  either  with  or  in  place  of  the  inspector 
of  mines  in  cases  of  accident,  at  the  scene  of  such  accident,  and  at  coroner's  inquests, 
and  to  make  reports. 

Sbc.  12.  The  inspector  of  mines  shall,  on  the  first  Monday  of  December  of  each 
year,  file  with  the  eovwiior  of  the  State  a  printed  report  giving  : 

First.  A  list  of  ail  accidents  that  have  occurred  during  the  year,  the  nature  and 
esoee  of  the  same,  together  with  the  persons  killed  and  injured. 

Second.  The  number  of  mines  visited  or  examined  during  the  year;  the  numlxr 
of  mines  in  operation;  the  number  of  mines  idle;  the  number  of  men  employed;  tire 
wages  paid,  and  the  nationality  of  employees. 

Third.  The  name  and  location  of  each  mine  in  the  State,  which  has  been  examined 
and  from  which  the  inspector  has  received  a  report  as  provided  in  section  6  of  this 
act,  and  all  data  possible  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  working  the  same;  whether  by 
shaft,  tunnel,  incline,  or  otherwise;  the  condition  of  the  hoisting  machinery,  boilers, 
whtina,  engines,  cars,  buckets,  ropes,  and  chains  used  in  the  mines;  also  the 
appliances  used  for  the  extinguishing  of  fires;  the  manner  and  method  of  working 
and  timbering  the  shifts,  drifts,  inclines,  stopes,  winzes,  tunnels,  ukI  upraises 
throu^  which  persons  pass  to  and  fro  while  engaged  in  their  daily  labor;  the  char- 
acter of  the  exits  from  the  mine,  the  methods  of  ventilation,  and  the  system  of  signals 
used  in  the  mine. 

Fourth.  The  number  and  character  of  notices  served,  together  with  suggestions 
and  recommendations  nuuie;  the  manner  in  which  such  sugg^tions  and  recommenda- 
tions  were  complied  with. 

Fifth.  The  number  of  complaints  received  and  actions  therein. 

Sixth.  The  number  of  prosecutions  for  nej?lect  or  refusal  to  comply  with  notices. 

Seventh.  A  summary  of  the  reports  received  from  mine  o^iiers  and  deputy 
inspectors. 

Eighth.  A  full  statement  containing  all  available  statistical  and  other  information 
calciSated  to  exhibit  the  min(»^  resources  erf  the  State  and  to  promote  the  develoi>- 
ment  of  the  same. 

Ninth.  Generally,  such  other  information  and  suggestions  as  may  be  deemed 
advisable. 

Sbc.  13.  At  the  next  general  electi(»i  held  in  this  State,  and  biennially  thereafter, 
the  office  of  in^tector  of  mines  mentioned  in  this  act  shall  be  filled  by  election  by 
the  qualified  electors  of  the  State  of  Idaho  as  other  State  officers. 

Sec.  14.  An  emeiigency  existing  therefor  this  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  forc^ 
from  and  after  its  passage. 

Approved  February  14,  1899. 

Convict  labor — Jails, 

(Page  2o3.) 

SacnoN  1.  Every  male  prisoner  18  years  of  age  or  over,  who  shall  hereafter  l)e 
legallv  imprisoned  in  any  county  jail  upon  con\iction  of  misdemeanor,  shall  be  liable 
to  and  shfldl  be  required  to  perform  mxmual  labor  in  and  about  the  jail  or  court-house 
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of  the  county,  for  the  betterment,  improvement,  cleanliness,  or  maintenance  of  the 
jail  or  court-nouse  or  the  grounds  upon  which  either  of  the  same  is  located,  not  to 
exceed  eight  hours  for  each  day  of  his  imprisonment,  Sundays  and  legal  holidays 
excepted;  and  such  manual  labor  to  be  so  performed  shall  in  all  cases  be  taken  and 
be  deemed  to  be  included  in  and  a  part  of  all  judgments  hereafter  given  or  made 
directing  the  imprisonment  of  such  i>er8ons  in  a  county  jail. 

8ec.  2.  The  county  commissioners  of  each  county  are  hereby  empowered,  and  it 
is  their  duty,  to  make  orders  and  to  prescribe  proper  rules  and  regulations  consistent 
with  economy  and  the  safe  guarding  of  such  prisoners,  for  the  employment  of  all 
prisoners  referred  to  in  the  preceding  section. 

Sec.  3.  The  sheriff  of  each  county  is  hereby  required,  and  it  is  his  duty,  to  faith- 
fully observe  and  carry  out  all  the  orders,  rules,  and  regulations  of  the  county  com- 
missioners of  his  couijty,  made  or  given  for  the  employment  of  prisoners  in  his  charge 
a.s  herein  provided. 

Sec.  4.  Wo  prisoner  liable  to  employment  as  herein  provided  shall  be  exempt 
therefrom  except  by  reason  of  physical  disabihty. 

Sec.  5.  Whereas  an  emergency  exists  this  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force 
from  and  after  its  passage. 

Approved  February  14,  1899. 

Dradi'-marks  of  trade  uniorUj  etc. 
(Page  316.) 

Section  1.  Whenever  any  person,  or  any  association  or  union  of  workingmen,  has 
heretofore  adopted  or  used,  or  shall  hereafter  adopt  or  use,  any  label,  tnide-mark, 
term,  design,  aevice,  or  form  of  advertisment  for  the  purpose  of  designating,  making 
known,  or  distinguishing  any  goods,  wares,  merchandise,  or  other  products  of  labor, 
as  having  been  made,  manufactured,  produced,  prepared,  packed,  or  put  on  sale  by 
such  person  or  association  or  union  of^  workingmen,  or  by  a  member  or  members  of 
such  association  or  union,  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  counterfeit  or  imitate  such  label, 
trade-mark,  term,  design,  device,  or  form  of  advertinement,  or  to  use,  sell,  offer  for 
sale,  or  in  any  way  utter  or  circulate  any  counterfeit  or  imitation  of  any  such  label, 
trade-mark,  term,  design,  device,  or  form  of  advertisement. 

Sep.  2.  Whoever  counterfeits  or  imitates  any  such  label,  trade-mark,  term,  design, 
device,  or  form  of  atlvertisement,  or  soils,  offers  for  sale,  or  in  any  way  utters  or  cir- 
culates any  coimterfeit  or  imitation  of  any  such  label,  trade-mark,  term,  design, 
device,  or  form  of  advertisement,  or  keeps  or  has  in  his  possession  with  intent  that 
the  same  sliall  \>e  sold  or  disposed  of,  any  goods,  wares,  merchandise,  or  other  prod- 
uct of  labor  to  which  or  on  which  any  such  counterfeit  or  imitation  is  printed, 
painted,  stamped,  or  impressed;  or  knowingly  sells  or  disposes  of  any  goods,  wares, 
merchandifcje,  or  other  product  of  labor  contained  in  any  lx)x,  case,  can,  or  package 
to  which  or  on  which  any  such  counterfeit  or  imitation  is^ittached,  affixed,  printed, 
painted,  stamptnl,  or  impressed;  or  keeps,  or  has  in  his  possession,  with  intent  that 
the  same  shall  be  sold  or  disposed  of,  any  goods,  wares,  merchandise,  or  other  prod- 
uct of  labor  in  any  l)ox,  case,  can,  or  package  to  which  or  on  which  any  such  coun- 
terfeit or  imitation  is  attached,  affixcnl,  printed,  painted,  stamped,  or  impressed  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  mis<lemeanor  and  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  one  hundred 
dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  thanthree  months. 

Sec.  3.  Every  such  person,  a^^sociatioil,  or  union  that  has  heretofore  adopted  or 
uh^hI,  or  shall  hereafter  adopt  or  use,  a  label,  trade-mark,  term,  design,  device,  or 
form  of  advertisement,  as  provided  in  section  1  of  this  act,  may  file  the  same  for 
ret^ord  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state,  by  leaving  two  copies,  counterparts  or 
facsimiles  thereof,  with  said  secretary,  and  by  filing  therewith  a  sworn  application 
specifying  the  name  or  names  of  the  person,  association,  or  union  on  whose  behalf 
such  label,  trade-mark,  terra,  design,  device,  or  form  of  advertisement  shall  be  filed; 
the  class  of  merchandise  and  a  description  of  the  goods  to  which  it  has  been,  or  is 
intended  to  be,  appropriated,  stating  that  the  party  so  filing,  or  on  whose  l)ehalf  such 
label,  trade-mark,  tenn,  design,  device,  or  form  of  advertisement  shall  be  filed,  has 
the  right  to  the  use  of  the  same;  that  no  other  person,  firm,  association,  union,  or 
corporation  has  a  right  to  such  use,  either  in  the  identical  form  or  in  any  such  near 
resemblance  thereto  as  may  be  calculated  to  deceive,  and  that  the  facsimiles  or 
counterparts  filed  therewith  are  true  and  correct.  There  shall  be  paid  for  such  tiling 
and  recording  a  fee  of  one  dollar.  Said  secretary  shall  deliver  to  such  person,  asso- 
ciation, or  union  so  filing  or  causing  to  be  filed  anv  such  label,  trade-mark,  term, 
design,  device,  or  fonn  of  advertisement  so  many  duly  attested  certificates  of  the 
recording  of  the  same  as  such  person,  association,  or  union  may  apply  for,  for  each 
of  which  certificates  said  secretary  shall  receive  a  fee  of  one  dollar.     Any  such  cei> 
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tificate  of  record  shall,  in  all  suits  and  prosecutions  under  this  act,  be  suflScient  proof 
of  the  adoption  of  such  label,  trade-mark,  term,  design,  device,  or  form  ot  adver- 
tisement. Said  secretary  of  state  shall  not  record  for  any  person,  union,  or  associa- 
tion any  label,  trade-mark,  term,  design,  device,  or  form  of  advertisement  that  would 
probably  be  mistaken  for  any  label,  trade-mark,  term,  design,  device,  or  form  of 
advertisement  theretofore  filed  by,  or  on  behalf  of,  any  other  person,  union,  or 
ajssociation. 

Sec.  4.  Any  person  who  shall  for  himself  or  on  behalf  of  any  other  person,  asso- 
ciation, or  union  procure  the  filing  of  any  label,  trade-mark,  term,  design,  or  form 
of  advertisement  m  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state,  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act^  by  making  any  false  or  fraudulent  representations  or  declarations,  verbally  or  in 
writing,  or  by  any  fraudulent  means,  shall  be  liable  to  pay  any  damageto  sustained  in 
consequence  of  any  such  filing,  to  be  recovered  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  party  injured 
thereby  in  any  court- having  jurisdiction,  "and  shall  be  guilty  of  misdemeanor  and  be 
punisheil  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars  or  l)y  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  tnree  months. 

Sec.  5.  Every  such  person,  association,  or  union  adopting  or  using  a  label,  trade- 
mark, term,  design,  device,  or  form  of  advertisement  as  aforesaid  may  proceed  by 
suit  to  enjoin  the  manufacture,  use,  display,  or  sale  of  any  counterfeits  or  imitations 
thereof,  and  all  courts  of  competent  jurisdiction  shall  grant  injunctions  to  restrain 
such  manufacture,  and  may  award  the  complainant  in  any  such  suit  damages  result- 
ing from  such  manufacture,  use,  sale,  or  display,  as  may  on  by  the  said  court  deemed 
just  and  reasonable,  and  shall  reauire  the  defendants  to  pay  to  such  persons,  associa- 
tion, or  union  all  profits  derivea  from  such  wrongful  manufacture,  use,  display,  or 
sale,  and  such  court  shall  also  order  that  all  such  counterfeits  or  imitations  iii  the 
possession  or  under  the  control  of  any  defendant  in  such  cause  be  delivered  to  an 
officer  of  the  court,  or  to  the  complainant  to  be  destroyed. 

Sec.  6.  Every  person  who  shall  use  or  display  the  genuine  lalx'l,  trade-mark, 
term,  design,  device,  or  form  of  advertisement  oi  any  sucrh  person,  association,  or 
union,  in  anv  manner,  not  being  authorized  so  to  do  by  such  person,  union,  or  aaso- 
ciation.  shalf  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  punished  by  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  three  months  or  by  fine  of  not  more  than  one  hundred 
dollars  ($100.00) .  In  all  cases  when  such  association  or  union  is  not  incorporated, 
suits  under  this  act  may  be  commenced  and  prosecuted  by  an  oflicer  or  members  of 
such  association  or  union  on  behalf  of,  and  for  the  use  of  such  association  or  union. 

Sec.  7.  Any  person  or  persons  who  shall  in  any  way  use  the  name  or  seal  of  any 
such  person,  association,  or  union,  or  officer  thereof,  in  and  about  the  sale  of  goods 
or  otherwise,  not  being  authorized  to  so  use  the  same,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and  shall  be  punishable  by  unprisonment  for  not  more  than  three  months 
or  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  one  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  8.  Whereas  an  emergency  exists  therefor  this  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and 
after  its  passage  and  approval. 

Approved  February  18,  1899. 

Arhitration  of  Uihor  (U^puU'Ji, 

(Page  819. ) 

Section  1.  The  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  shall,  on  or 
before  the  4th  day  of  March,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven  [k»V],  appoint  three 
competent  persons  to  serve  as  a  State  board  gf  arbitration  and  conciliation  in  the 
manner  hereinafter  provided.  One  of  them  shall  be  an  emplover  or  selected  from 
some  association  representing  employers  of  labor;  one  of  them  shall  be  selects!  from 
some  labor  organization  and  not  an  employer  of  labor;  the  third  shall  be  apj)<)inted 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  other  two:  Provided,  howetrry  That  if  the  two 
appointed  do  not  agree  on  the  third  man  at  the  expiration  of  thirty  days,  he  shall 
then  be  appointed  by  the  governor.  On  or  before  the  4th  day  of  March,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  ninety-seven  [wV],  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate, 
shall  appoint  tnree  members  of  said  board  in  the  manner  al)ove  provide<l;  one  to 
serve  for  six  years,  one  for  four  years,  and  one  for  two  years,  or  until  their  respective 
successors  are  appointed;  and  on  or  before  the  fourth  day  of  March  of  each  year  dur- 
ing which  the  legislature  of  this  State  is  in  its  regular  biennial  session  thereafter,  the 
governor  shall  in  the  same  manner  appoint  one  member  of  said  board  to  succeed  the 
member  whose  term  then  expires  ancl  to  serve  for  the  term  of  six  years  or  until  his 
successor  is  appointed.  If  a  vacancy  occurs  at  any  time,  the  governor  shall  in 
the  same  manner  appoint  some  one  to  serve  out  the  unexpired  term;  and  he  may 
in  like  manner  remove  any  memlxjr  of  said  board.    Each  member  of  sai<l  boan!  shall, 
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Ixifore  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  oflSce,  be  sworn  to  a  faithful  dischai^ge  thereoL 
They  sliall  at  once  organize  b}^  the  choice  of  one  of  their  members  as  diairmati. 
Said  board  shall  choose  one  of  its  members  as  secretary  and  may  also  appoint  and 
remove  a  clerk  of  the  board,  who  shall  receive  pay  only  for  time  during  which  hia 
services  are  actually  required,  and  that  at  a  rate  of  not  more  than  four  dollars  per 
day  during  such  time  as  he  may  be  employed. 

Hec.  2.  The  board  shall,  as  soon  as  possible  after  its  organization,  establish  such 
rules  of  proctxiure  as  shall  be  approvea  by  the  governor  and  senate. 

Sec\  3.  Whenever  any  controversy  or  difference,  not  involving  questions  which 
may  be  the  subject  of  a  suit  at  law  or  bill  in  equity,  exists  between  an  employer, 
whether  an  individual,  copartnership,  or  corporation,  and  his  employees,  if  at  the  - 
time  he  employs  not  less  than  twenty-five  persons  in  the  same  general  line  of 
business  in  any  city  or  town  or  village  or  county  in  this  State,  the  board  shall,  upon 
application  as  hereinafter  provided,  and  as  soon  as  practicably  thereafter,  visit  the 
loc^ity  of  the  dispute  and  make  careful  inquiry  into  the  cause  thereof,  hear  aJl  per- 
sons interested  therein  who  may  come  before  them,  advise  the  respective  parties 
what,  if  anything,  ought  to  be  done  or  submitted  to  by  either  or  both  to  adjust  said 
dispute,  and  make  a  written  decision  thereof.  This  decision  shall  at  once  be  made 
public,  shall  be  recorded  upon  proper  books  of  record  to  be  kept  by  the  secretary  of 
said  board,  and  a  short  statement  thereof  published  in  the  annual  report  hereinafter 
provided  for,  and  the  said  board  shall  cause  a  copy  thereof  to  be  filed  with  the 
county  recorder  of  the  county  where  such  business  is  carried  on. 

Sec.  4.  Said  application  sKall  be  signed  by  said  employer  or  by  a  majority  of  his 
employees  in  the  dei)artment  of  the  business  in  which  the  controversy  or  difference 
exista,  or  their  dul;^  authorized  agent,  or  by  both  parties,  and  shall  contahi  a  concise 
statement  of  the  grievance  complained  of  and  a  promise  to  continue  in  the  business 
or  at  work  without  any  lockout  or  strike  until  the  decision  of  said  board,  if  it  shall  be 
mad^  in  three  weeks  of  the  date  of  filing  said  application.  When  an  application  is 
signed  by  an  agent  claiming  to  represent  a  majority,  of  such  employees,  the  board 
slmll  satisfy  itself  that  such  t^nt  is  duly  authorized  in  writing  to  represent  such 
employees,  but  the  names  of  the  employees  giving  such  authority  shall  be  kept 
secret  by  said  board.  As  soon  as  may  be  after  the  receipt  of  said  application,  the 
secretary  of  said  board  shall  cause  public  notice  to  be  given  of  the  time  and  place  for 
the  hearing  thereof;  but  public  notice  need  not  be  given  when  both  parties  to  the 
controversy  join  in  the  application  and  present  therewith  a  written  request  that  no 
public  notice  be  given.  \Vhen  such  request  be  made,  notice  shall  be  given  to  the 
parties  interestea  in  such  manner  as  the  hoard  may  order,  and  the  boara  may,  at  an  v 
stage  of  the  proceedings,  cause  public  notice  to  be  given,  notwithstanding  such 
reciuest.  Should  the  petitioner  or  petitioners  fail  to  perform  the  promise  made  in 
said  application,  the  board  shall  proceed  no  further  thereupon  without  the  WTitten 
consent  of  the  adverse  party.  The  board  shall  have  the  power  to  summons  as  wit- 
ness any  operative  in  the  departments  of  business  affected,  and  any  person  who 
keeps  the  records  of  wages  earned  in  those  departments,  and  to  examine  them  under 
oath,  and  to  reouire  the  production  of  books  containing  the  record  of  wages  paid. 
Summons  may  be  signed  and  oaths  administered  by  any  member  of  the  board. 

Sec.  5.  Upon  the  receipt  of  such  application  and  after  such  notice  the  board  shall 
proceed  as  before  provided  and  render  a  wTitten  decision,  which  shall  be  open  to 
public  inspection;  shall  be  recorded  upon  the  records  of  the  lx)ard  and  publisned  at 
the  discretion  of  the  same  in  an  annual  report  to  be  made  to  the  governor  of  the 
State  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  February  of  each  year. 

Sec.  6.  Said  decision  shall  be  binding  upon  the  parties  who  join  in  said  applica- 
tions for  six  months,  or  until  either  party  has  given  the  other  notice  in  writing  of  his 
intention  not  to  be  bound  by  the  same  at  the  expiration  of  sixty  days  therefrom. 
Said  notice  may  be  given  to  said  employees  by  posting  the  same  in  three  conspicuous 
places  in  the  shop  or  factory,  mill,  or  at  the  mine  where  they  work  or  are  employed. 

Sec.  7.  The  parties  to  any  controversy  or  difference,  as  described  in  eection  3  of 
this  act,  may  submit  the  matters  in  dispute,  in  writing,  to  a  local  board  of  arbitration 
and  conciliation.  Such  board  may  either  be  mutually  agreed  upon,  or  the  employer 
may  designate  one  of  the  arbitrators,  the  employees  or  their  duly  authorized  azent, 
another,  and  the  two  arbitrators  so  designated  may  choose  a  third,  who  shiui  be 
chairman  of  the  board.  i 

Such  board  shall,  in  respect  to  the  matters  referred  to  it,  have  and  exercise  all  the 
powers  which  the  State  lx>ard  might  have  and  exercise,  and  its  decision  shall  have 
whatever  binding  effect  may  be  f^reed  by  the  parties  to  the  controversy  in  the 
written  submission. 

The  jurisdiction  of  such  board  shall  be  exclusive  in  reepect  to  the  matters  sub- 
mitted to  it,  but  it  may  ask  and  receive  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  State  board. 
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The  decision  of  such  board  shall  be  rendered  within  ten  days  of  the  close  of  any 
hearing  held  by  it ;  such  decision  shall  at  once  be  filed  with  the  recorder  of  the 
county  in  which  the  controversy  or  difference  arose,  and  a  copy  thereof  shall  be  for- 
warded to  the  State  board.  Each  of  such  arbitrators  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from 
the  treasury  of  the  county  in  which  the  controversy  or  difference  that  is  the  subject 
of  the  arbitration  exists,  if  such  payment  is  approved  in  writing  by  the  board  of 
commissioners  of  such  county,  the  sum  of  three  dollars  for  each  day  of  actual  service, 
not  exceeding  ten  days  for  any  one  arbitration.  Whenever  it  is  made  to  appear  to  the 
mayor  of"  a  eitv  or  the  board  of  commissioners  ol  a  county  that  a  strike  or  lockout, 
such  as  described  -in  section  8  of  this  act,  is  seriously  threatened  or  actually  occurs, 
the  mayor  of  such  city  or  the  board  of  commissioners  of  such  county  shall  at  once 
notify  tne  State  board  of  the  facts. 

Sec.  8.  Whenever  it  shall  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  State  board,  either  by 
notice  from  the  mayor  of  a  city  or  the  board  of  commissioners  of  a  county,  as  pro- 
vided in  the  preceding  section  or  othei'wise,  that  a  strike  or  lockout  is  seriously 
threatened  or  nas  actuwly  occurred  in  any  county  or  town  of  the  State  involving  an 
employer  and  his  present  or  past  employees,  if  at  the  time  he  is  employing,  or  up  to 
the  occurrence  of  the  strike  or  lockout  was  employing,  not  less  than  twenty-five  per- 
sons in  the  same  general  line  of  business  in  any  county  or  town  in  the  State,  it  shall 
be  the  dutv  of  the  State  board  to  put  itself  in  communication  as  soon  as  may  be  With 
Bueli  employer  and  employees,  and  endeavor  by  mediation  to  effect  an  amicable 
settlement  bietween  them,  or  to  endeavor  to  persuade  them:  Provided,  That  a  strike 
or  lockout  has  not  actually  occurred,  or  is  not  then  continuing,  to  submit  the  matters 
in  dispute  to  a  local  board  of  arbitration  and  conciliation,  as  above  provided,  or  to 
the  State  board;  and  said  State  board  may,  if  it  deems  it  advisable,  mvestigato  the 
cause  or  causes  of  such  controversy  and  ascertain  which  party  thereto  is  mainly 
responsible  or  blameworthy  for  the  existence  or  continuance  of  the  same,  and  may 
maj:e  and  publish  a  report  finding  such  cause  or  causes  and  assigning  such  responsi- 
bility or  biame.  The  board  shall  have  the  same  i)owers  for  the  foregoing  purposes 
as  are  given  it  by  section  3  of  this  act. 

Sec.  9.  Witnesses  summoned  by  the  State  board  shall  be  allowed  the  sum  of  fifty 
cents  for  each  attendance  and  the  sum  of  twenty-five  cents  for  each  hour  of  attend- 
ance in  excess  of  two  hours,  and  shall  be  allowed  five  cents  a  mile  for  travel  each 
way  from  their  respective  places  of  employment  or  business  to  the  place  where  the 
board  is  in  session.  Each  witness  shall  certify  in  writine  the  amount  of  his  travel  and 
attendance,  and  the  amount  due  him  shall  be  paid  forthwith  by  the  board,  and  for 
such  purpose  the  board  shall  be  entitled  to  araw  froru  the  treasury  of  the  State 
for  the  payment  thereof  any  of  the  unappropriated  moneys  of  the  State. 

Sec.  10.  The  members  of  said  board  shall  oe  paid  six  dollars  per  day  for  each  day 
that  they  are  actually  engaged  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  to  oe  paid  out  of 
the  treasury  of  the  State,  and  they  shall  be  allowed  their  necessary  traveling  and 
other  expenses,  which  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  State. 

Sec.  11.  Whereas  an  emergency  exists  therefor  this  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in 
force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Approved  February  18,  1899. 

Attorneys'  fees  in  snits  for  wages, 
(Page  3W.) 

Sbctiojj  1.  Whenever  a  mechanic,  artisan,  miner,  laborer,  servant,  or  employee 
shall  have  cause  to  bring  suit  for  wages  earned  and  due,  according  to  the  terms  of 
his  employment,  and  shall  establish  by  the  decision  of  the  court  or  verdict  of  the  jury 
that  the  amount  for  which  he  has  brought  suit  is  justly  due,  and  that  a  demand  has 
been  made  in  writing  at  least  fifteen  days  before  suit  was  brought  for  a  sum  not  to 
exceed  the  amount  so  found  due,  then  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  court  before  which 
the  case  shall  be  tried  to  allow  to  the  plaintiff  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee  in  addition 
to  the  amount  found  due  for  wages,  to  be  taxed  as  costs  of  suit  In  a  justice's  court 
such  attorney's  fee  shall  not  be  more  than  five  dollars,  and  in  the  district  court  not 
more  than  ten  dollars,  except  in  cases  on  appeal  from  justice's  court,  when  the  plain- 
tiff may  recover  an  attorney's  fee  not  exceeaing  twenty-five  dollars. 

Sec.  2.  Whereas  an  emergency  exists  therefor  this  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in 
force  from  and  after  the  time  of  its  passage. 

Approved  February  16,  1899. 
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Bureau  of  immigrationj  labor j  and  ftaiiMics, 
(Pageaw.) 

Section  1.  In  conformitv  with  the  requirements  of  section  1,  article  13,  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  State  of  Idaho,  a  bureau  of  immigration,  labor,  and  statistics  for  the 
State  is  hereby  establinhed. 

8ec.  2.  It  nhall  l)e  the  duty  of  the  governor,  b^  and  ^nth  the  consent  of  the  senate, 
to  apjKjint  immediately  after  the  passage  of  this  act  a  competent  person  as  commis- 
Hi<»ner  of  unmigration,  labor,  and  statistics,  who  shah  have  charge  of  said  bureau, 
and  who  shall  hold  his  office  for  the  term  provided  in  said  article  13  of  the  constitu- 
tion. He  shall  re<'eive  a  salary  of  $1,800  per  year  and  all  necessary  traveling 
exfMinses,  not  exceeding  $600  per  annum,  while  traveling  in  the  discharge  of  his 
official  duties,  to  be  paid  as  is  the  salary  and  fees  of  other  State  officers.  Before 
entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  he  shall  take  oath  for  the  faithful  di8<;harge  of 
the  duties  thereof,  the  same  as  other  State  officers.  The  secretary  of  state  shall  pro- 
vide suitable  room  for  the  use  of  said  bureau,  and  furnish  the  necessary  fuel,  light, 
and  appurtenances.  All  lx)oks,  papers,  and  documents  in  the  office  of  said  commis- 
sioner shall  l)e  detuned  public  records  of  tlye  State,  and  shall  be  transferred  by  him  to 
his  successor  in  office. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  In?  and  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  said  commissioner  to  collect  and 
fompile  all  reliable  tlata  and  information  at  his  command  concerning  the  climate, 
s<)il,  and  various  resoun*es  of  the  State;  its  agricultural,  horticultural,  mineral,  timber, 
and  grazing  lands  and  industries,  and  the  development  thereof;  the  water  courses  and 
lakes  of  the  State  in  reference  to  irrigation,  manufacturing,  mechanical,  and  other 
uw*p;  the  various  crop  products  and  the  adaptability  of  different  soils  and  localities 
for  the  ^)ro<luction  of  different  crops;  the  number,  kinds,  and  values  of  domestic 
aniuials  in  the  State,  with  the  useful  information  regarding  the  same;  the  number  of 
public  s<.'hm>ls,  educational  institutions,  churches,  charitable  and  fraternal  organiza- 
tions; health  and  pleasure  resorts  and  health  statistics  of  the  State;  the  numl)erand 
mileage  of  railroads  and  other  transportation  lines;  the  number  and  capacity  of  irri- 
gation canals  and  the  lands  covered  by  the  same;  the  numl)er  and  location  ot  news- 
{)atH*rs  and  jieriodieals  in  the  State;  the  amount  of  public  and  school  lands  and  that 
)eloiiging  to  various  public  institutions  of  the  State;  the  wages  and  hours  of  lal)or, 
both  Hkilknl  and  common,  and  its  relation  to  capital;  and,  generally,  any  information 
which,  if  disseminateti  abroad,  would  tend  to  the  development  of  the  State  by 
inducing  populaticm  and  capital  within  its  lx>rders.  Said  commissioner  shall  also 
iiifonn  himself  in  regard  to  suitable  locations  for  agricultural  and  horticultural  colonies 
in  the  State,  and  use  all  facilities  at  his  command  for  encouraging  and  promoting 
(U'sirable  entt»rpris<'H  of  this  kind.  To  this  end  he  shall  endeavor  to  secure  low  rates 
of  transi)ortation  favorable  to  immigrants  by  urging  the  cooperation  of  railroads  and 
other  corporations  intert^sted  in  the  settlement  of  the  State.  He  shall  also  open  cor- 
resiK)ndence  with  and  answer  any  and  all  inquiries  from  those  seeking  information 
in  n»gard  to  the  res*)urces  of  the  State. 

Sfx'.  4.  In  order  to  enable  said  commissioner  to  secure  the  above-required  infor- 
mation, he  is  hereby  clothed  with  the  power  to  call  upon  officers  of  State,  county 
assessors,  sui>erintendents  of  public  instruction,  and  other  officers  for  such  infonna- 
ti<m  as  he  may  desire  and  deem  valuable  in  his  department. 

Skc.  5.  It  shall  be  tlie  duty  of  the  commissioner  to  keep  in  his  office  for  exhibit 
such  samples  of  the  productions  of  the  State,  including  grains,  grasses,  fruits  vege- 
tables, minerals,  manufactured  articles,  and  other  products,  as  may  be  contributed 
by  town  and  counties,  without  expense  to  the  State,  the  same  to  be'arranged  so  that 
each  town  or  county  shall  receive  due  credit  therefor.  He  shall,  whenever  practi- 
cable, organize  and  encourage  local  exhibits  at  such  points  as  would  tend  to  advertise 
the  resources  of  the  State,  and,  whenever  funds  are  available  for  such  purposes,  shall 
also  make,  or  cause  to  be  made,  exhibits  of  the  products  and  industries  of  the  State 
at  such  industrial  and  international  exhibitions  n  other  States  as  the  governor  shall 
direct. 

Sec.  6.  Said  commissioner  shall  cause  to  be  printed  and  distribute  such  pamphlets, 
circulars,  cards,  and  maps,  and  to  publish,  from  time  to  time,  through  the  public 
press,  such  information  as,  in  the  judgment  of  said  commissioner,  would  tend  to  carry 
out  the  objects  sought  by  this  act  and  result  in  the  largest  possible  benefit  to  the 
State. 

Sec.  7.  Said  commissioner  shall  receive  the  salary  and  mileage  heretofore  provided 
for,  and  be  allowed  the  actual  cost  of  the  printing  and  supplier  nelressarv  for  the 
publication  and  distribution  of  the  matter  heretofore  mentioned.  Froiided^  'That  the 
allowance  for  such  printing  and  supplies  shall  not  exceed  the  aggregate  sum  of  two 
thousand  dollars  in  any  one  year. 
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Sbc.  8.  The  coramiBsioner  shall,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  January  in  each  year, 
transmit  to  the  governor  a  full  and  complete  report  of  the  doings  of  his  oflSce  (includ- 
ing a  tabulated  statement  of  all  statistics  accumulated  in  his  office)  and  a  detailed 
and  itemized  account  of  the  expenses  thereof. 

Sec.  9.  The  commissioner  shall  collect  information  upon  the  subject  of  labor,  its 
relation  to  capital,  the  hours  of  labor,  and  the  earnings  of  laboring  men  and  women, 
and  the  means  of  promoting  their  material,  social,  intellectual,  ana  moral  prosperity, 
and  assort,  systematize,  print,  and  present  in  annual  reports  to  the  governor,  on  or 
before  the  first  day  in  January  of  each  year,  statistical  details  relating  to  all  depart- 
ments of  labor  in  this  State,  including  the  penal  institutions  thereof,  particularly 
concerning  hours  of  labor,  the  number  of  laborers  and  mechanics  employed,  the 
number  of  apprentices  in  each  trade,  with  the  nativity  of  such  laborers,  mechanics, 
and  apprentices;  wages  earned,  the  savings  from  the  same;  the  culture,  moral  and 
mental,  with  age  and  sex  of  laborers  employed,  and  number  and  character  of  acci- 
dents; the  sanitary  condition  of  institutions  and  other  places  where  labor  is  employed, 
as  well  as  the  influence  of  the  several  kinds  of  labor,  and  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liouors  upon  the  health  and  mental  condition  of  the  laborer;  the  restrictions,  if  any, 
wnich  are  put  upon  apprentices  when  indentured;  the  proportion  of  married  laborers 
and  mechanics  who  live  in  rented  houses,  with  the  annual  rental  of  same;  the  aver- 
age number  of  members  in  the  families  of  married  laborers  and  mechanics;  the  value 
of  property  owned  by  laborers  and  mechanics,  together  with  the  value  of  property 
owned  by  such  laborers  and  mechanics  (if  foreign  born)  upon  their  arrival  in  this 
country,  and  the  length  of  time  they  have  resided  here;  the  subject  of  cooperation, 
strikes,  or  other  labor  difficulties,  trade  unions,  and  other  labor  organizations,  and 
their  effects  upon  labor  and  capital,  with  such  other  matter  relating  to  the  commer- 
cial, industrial,  and  sanitary  condition  of  the  laboring  classes,  and  permanent  pros- 
perity of  the  respective  industries  of  the  State,  as  such  bureau  may  be  able  to  gather, 
accompanied  by  such  recommendations  relating  thereto  as  the  bureau  shall  deem 
proper. 

Sec.  10.  That  the  sum  of  $7,500,  or  so  mucli  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is 
hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury,  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
for  the  salary  of  said  commissioner  and  the  expenses  of  his  office,  as  in  this  act  pro- 
vided, for  the  period  of  two  years  from  and  after  this  act  shall  take  effect. 

Sec.  11.  Whereas  an  emeiigency  exists  this  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force 
from  and  after  its  passage. 

Approved  March  2,  1899. 

KANSAS. 

*       ACTS  OF  1899. 
Chapter  24. — Convict  labor — Penitentiary  tuine  plant. 

Section  1.  The  warden  of  the  Kansas  State  penitentiary  is  hereby  empowered,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  approval  of  the  boara  of  directors  of  the  Kansas  State  peni- 
tentiary, at  a  cost  of  not  exceeding  thirty-five  thousand  dollars,  to  purchase,  erect, 
and  maintain  the  necessary  machinery  and  equipments  for  the  manufacture  of  tvfines 
known  as  hard-fiber  twine,  and  for  the  necessary  repairs  and  betterments  of  the 
buildings  for  the  purposes  herein  named. 

Sec.  2.  The  warden  of  the  Kansas  State  penitentiary,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
approval  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Kansas  State  penitentiary,  is  hereby  empow- 
ered to  purchase  a  three  hundred  horsepower  engine  of  approved  pattern  and  design, 
together  with  boilers  of  efficient  capacity  to  oi)erate  the  same,  to  be  used  in  the 
operation  of  said  plant. 

Sec.  3.  There  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  funds  in  the  State  treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  for  the  purposes  set  forth  in  sections  1  and  2  of  this  act,  the 
sum  of  forty  thousand  dollars. 

Sec.  4.  There  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  funds  in  the  State  treasury  not 
othen^'ise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  which 
shall  be  known  as  a  revolving  fund,  which  said  fund  shall  be  used  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  purchasing  of  raw  material  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  binding  twine, 
as  herein  provided,  and  for  the  purpose  of  carrying,  handling,  and  marketing  the 
manufactured  product  until  disposed  of  according  to  the  f)rovi8ions  of  this  a<t. 

Sec.  5.  The  money  in  said  revolving  fund  shall  l)e  paid  by  the  State  treasurer 
upon  warrants  issued  by  the  auditor  of  state  upon  verifaed  vouchers  of  the  warden 
of  the  Kansas  State  penitentiary. 

Sec.  6.  All  moneys  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  manufactured  prmluct  shall  be 
collected  by  the  warden,  who  shall  convert  the  same  into  the  Slate  treasury  to  the 
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credit  of  the  revolving  fund  created  by  this  act,  and  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of 
the  said  treasurer  of  state  to  carry  as  a  separate  account  upon  the  books  of  his  omce 
the  said  revolving  fund,  which  said  fund  shall  be  used  for  the  payment  oi  warrants 
drawn  against  the  same  by  the  warden  of  said  penitentiary  without  further  appro- 
priation. 

Sec,  7.  Upon  the  installation  of  said  plant  and  the  deposit  of  the  said  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  the  State  treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  said  revolving 
fund,  the  said  warden  of  the  Kansas  State  penitentiary  shall  enter  into  f  good  and 
sufficient  bond  to  the  State  oi  Kansas  (to  be  approved  by  the  governor)  in  the  sum 
of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  conditioned  that  he  will  faithfully  perform  the 
duties  of  his  office  and  faithfully  and  promptly  account  for  and  pay  over  all  moneys 
which  may  come  into  his  possession  fn>m  the  sale  of  the  manufactured  product  or  far 
use  in  the  purchase  of  raw  material. 

Sec.  8.  Said  warden  of  the  Kansas  State  penitentiary,  by  and  with  the  approval 
of  the  board  of  directors  thereof,  is  hereby  vested  wit^  power  and  authority  to  sell 
and  dispose  of  to  the  beet  advantage  of  the  State,  giving  preference  to  orders  from 
residents  of  this  State,  all  the  manufactured  product  of  said  plant. 

Sec.  9.  This  acu  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  publication  in 
the  official  State  paper. 

Approved  February  21,  1899. 

Published  in  official  State  paper  March  1,  1899. 

Chapter  26. — Conrict  labor — Penitentiary. 

Sbcttox  5.  The  sum  of  four  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  anv  money  in  the  State  treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  the  penitentiary,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  and  equipping  a  brick 
plant  at  the  State  penitentiary  for  the  manufacture  of  building  and  vitrified  brick  for 
the  State's  use;  and  the  auditor  of  state  is  hereby  authorized  to  drawjiis  warrant 
upon  the  treasurer  of  state  for  the  amount  and  purposes  herein  stated. 

Sec.  7.  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  allow  any  convict  in  the  penitentiary  to  perform 
any  labor  for  private  citizens  outside  of  the  p^iitentiary  grounds,  for  hire  or  other- 
wise, and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  warden  to  employ  the  surplus  convict  labor  in 
extending  and  repairing  the  State  road,  and  upon  other  work  exduavely  for  the 
benefit  of  the  State. 

Approved  March  7,  1899. 

Chapter  152. — Paymmt  of  wages — Use  of  lime  ohech,  duebillSj  orders^  etc.,  forbidden, 

I  Section  1.  Any  time  check,  duebill,  order,  or  orders  for  merchandise,  issued  by 
any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  to  any  person  in  their  or  its  employ  in  jMiyment 
of  wages  for  labor,  shall  oe  dated  at  the  time  of  its  issuance,  and,  after  fifteen  days 
from  the  date  of  issuance,  shall,  at  the  option  of  the  holder  thereof,  be  ]>ayable  by 
the  maker  in  lawful  money  of  tJie  United  States:  Provided,  That  notolng  in  this  act 
shall  be  construed  to  repeal  any  law  now  on  the  statute  book. 

S*x:.  2.  In  the  event  the  maker  of  any  time  check,  duebill,  or  orders  for  merchan- 
dise issued  in  payment  of  wages  for  labor  shall  refuse  to  redeem  and  pay  the  same  in 
lawful  monev  of  the  United  States,  and  the  holder  thereof  brin^  an  action  to  recover 
thereon,  said  maker  shall  be  liable  for  double  the  amount  of  said  time  check,  duebill, 
or  order  for  merchandise  to  the  holder  thereof,  together  with  a  reasonable  attorney 
fee,  to  be  recovered  in  such  action. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  its  publication  in  the  official  State 
I>aper. 

Approved  Februar\'  28,  1899. 

Published  in  official  State  paper  March  8,  1899. 

Chapter  165. — Coal  mine  regidalions — ShafU. 

Section  1.  In  all  coal  mines  that  are  now  or  have  been  in  operation  or  whidi  may 
hereafter  be  put  in  operation  in  the  State  of  Kansas,  prior  to  the  1st  day  of  March, 
1899,  and  which  are  worked  by  or  through  a  shaft,  slope,  or  drift,  and  in  which  more 
than  ten  miners  are  employed  in  each  twenty-four  hours,  if  there  is  not  already  an 
escapement  shaft  to  each  and  every  said  mine,  or  communication  between  each  and 
every  mine  and  some  other  contiguous  mine,  then  there  shall  be  an  escape  shaft  or 
some  other  communication  such  as  shall  be  approved  by  the  secretary  of  mine  indus- 
tries or  mine  inspector,  making  at  least  two  distinct  means  of  ingress  or  ^ress  for  all 
persons  employed  or  permitted  to  work  in  such  mine.    Such  escape  shwt  or  otJier 
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communication  with  a  contiguous  mine  aforesaid  shall  be  constructed  in  connection 
with  every  vein  or  stratum  ol  coal  worked  in  any  mine,  and  the  time  to  be  allowed 
for  such  construction  shall  be  four  months  when  such  mine  is  under  one  hundred 
feet  in  depth,  and  eight  months  when  said  mine  is  over  one  hundred  and  not  o^^'er 
two  hundred  feet  in  depth,  and  one  year  for  all  mines  over  two  hundred  and  not 
over  three  hundred  feet  in  depth,  two  years  for  all  mines  over  throe  hundred  feet 
and  not  over  four  hundred  feet  in  depth,  three  years  for  all  mines  over  four  hundred 
feet  and  not  over  five  hundred  feet  in  depth,  and  five  yea«  for  all  mines  over  five 
hundred  feet  in  depth. 

Sec.  2.  Said  escape  shaft  shall  be  constructed  at  least  three  hundred  feet  from  main 
or  hoisting  shaft  or  any  buildings  connected  therewith,  and  said  e8<'ai)e  shaft  shall  be 

Erovided  with  stairways  securely  fastened  so  a^  to  bear  the  combined  weight  of  not 
iSB  than  fifteen  men  ascending  or  descending  the  same.  Said  stairways  shall  Ix?  so 
ccMistructed  as  not  to  exceed  forty-five  degrees  of  elevation  by  each  section  of  said 
Btairw^ay,  and  each  section  shall  have  substantial  guard  rails  securely  fastened,  and 
the  stairwavfi  shall  be  separately  partitioned  from  the  parts  of  such  shafts  used  as 
upcasts  or  oowncasts,  and  the  traveling  ways  between  the  bottom  of  main  shaft  and 
the  escape  shaft  or  stairway  shall  be  at  least  five  feet  in  height;  said  traveling  ways 
shall  be  kept  clear  of  all  obstructions,  and  stagnant  or  standing  water  shall  not  be 
allowed  to  accumulate  in  any  traveluig  way  between  the  upcast  and  doMmcast  shafts. 

Sec.  3.  Whenever  the  owner,  agent,  or  operator  of  any  mine  shall  neelect,  fail,  or 
refuse  to  comply  with  sections  1  and  2  of  this  act,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  Uie  secretary 
of  mine  industries  or  State  mine  inspector,  when  apprised  of  this  fact,  to  enter  com- 
plaint with  the  county  attorney  of  the  county  in  which  such  mine  or  mines  are 
located,  and  such  county  attorney  shall  immediately  prosecute  said  owner,  agent,  or 
operator  of  said  mine  the  same  as  in  other  cases;  and  in  all  prosecutions  under  this 
act  it  shall  be  conclusive  evidence  against  the  party  charged  if  it  shall  be  conclu- 
sively proved  that  said  escape  shaft  was  not  contracted  according  to  the  provisions 
of  this  act  and  within  the  time  heretofore  stated.  Any  owner,  operator,  agent,  or 
lessee  who  fails  to  complv  with  sections  1  and  2  of  this  act  shall  he  deemed  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  on  conviction  be  fined  in  a  mim  not  less  than  ^ve  hundred 
doIlarB  nor  more  than  two  thousand  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  not  lees  than  six 
months  nor  more  than  two  years,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Sbc.  4.  All  acts  or  parte  of  acts  in  conflict  with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Bbt.  5.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  x>ublicati()n  in 
the  official  State  paper. 

Approved  March  4,  1899. 

PuWifilied  in  oflScial  State  paper  Marcli  29,  1899. 

C H  A PTER  1 71 . — Output  of  coal  at  the  pen itcni iary. 

SecnoK  1.  No  coal  mined  at  the  penitentiary  shall  hereafter  be  sold  on  the  market 
by  contract  or  otherwise. 

Sbc.  2.  The  output  of  coal  at  the  penitentiary  mine  shall  be  limited  to  the  needs 
of  the  public  buildings  and  institutions  of  the  State. 

Sbc.  3.  Chapter  163  of  the  session  laws  of  1897  and  all  other  acts  and  parts  of  acts 
in  conflict  with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sbc.  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage  and  pul>- 
Ucation  in  the  official  State  paper. 

Approved  March  4, 1899. 

Published  in  official  State  paper  April  1,  1899. 

MAINE. 

ACTS  OF  1899. 

Chapteb  3. — Licensing  of  intelligence  offices  by  municipal  officers. 

Section  six  of  chapter  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  of  the  public  laws  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  ninety -five  is  hereby  amended  *  *  *,  so  that  said  section,  as  amended, 
shall  read  as  follows:  "• 

Section  6.  The  municipal  officers  df  any  town  may,  on  payment  of  one  dollar  each, 
grant  licenses  to  suitable  persons  for  one  year,  unless  sooner  revoked  after  notice  and 
lor  cause,  to  keep  offices  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  employment  for  domestics, 
Bervants,  or  other  laborers,  except  seamen,  or  of  giving  information  relating  thereto, 
or  of  doing  the  usual  business  of  intelligence  offices.     Whoever  keeps  such  an  office 
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without  a  license  forfeits  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars  for  every  day  that  it  is  so  kept. 
The  keeper  of  an  intelligence  office  shall  not  retain  any  sinn  of  money,  in  excess  of 
one  dollar,  received  from  a  person  seeking  employment  throuerh  the  agency  of  such 
intelligence  oflfice,  unless  employment  of  the  kind  sought  for  is  actually  furnished. 
The  keeper  of  a  licensed  intelligence  oflice  shall  cause  two  copies  of  this  act,  printed 
in  type  of  sufficient  size  to  be  legible  and  easily  read,  to  be  conspicuously  posted  in 
each  room  used  or  occupied  for  the  purposes  of  such  intelligence  office.  Whoever 
violates  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  have  the  license  revoked,  and  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  fine  not  exceeding  twenty  dollars  for  each  offense. 
Approved  February  9,  1899. 

Chapter  53. — Penalty  for  aiding  sailors  to  desert. 

Section  1.  Whoever  entices  or  persuades  or  attempts  to  entice  or  persuade,  or  aide, 
assists,  or  attempts  to  aid  or  assist  a  member  of  the  crew  of  any  vessel  arriving  in  or 
about  to  sail  from  a  port  in  this  State  to  leave  or  desert  such  vessel  before  the  expira- 
tion of  his  term  of  service  therein,  shall  forfeit  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
dollars  for  each  offense  and  be  punished  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  six 
months  nor  less  than  thirty  days,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court.  . 

Sec.  2.  Municipal  courts  and  trial  justices  shall  have  original  jurisdiction  in  all 
cases  arising  under  this  act. 

Approved  March  9,  1899. 

TENNESSEE. 

ACTS  OF  1899. 

Chapter  11. — Paynient  of  wages — Scrip,  etc.y  issued  to  pay  employees  to  be  redeemed  in 

money. 

Section  1.  All  persons,  firms,  corporationSj  and  companies  using  coupons,  scrip, 
punchouts,  store  orders,  or  other  eviuences  of  mdebtedness  to  pay  their  or  its  laborere 
and  employees',  for  labor  or  otherwise,  shall,  if  demanded,  redeem  the  same  in  the 
hands  of  such  laborer,  employee,  or  bona  fide  holder  in  good  and  lawful  money  of  the 
United  States:  Provided^  The  same  is  pre.sented  and  r^emption  demanded  of  such 
person,  firm,  company,  or  corporation  using  same  as  aforesaid  at  a  regular  pay  day 
of  such  person,  firm,  company,  or  corporation  to  laborers  or  emplovees,  or  if  presented 
and  redemption  demandeil  as  aforesaid  by  such  laborers,  employees,  or  bona  fide 
holders  at  any  time  not  less  than  thirty  days  from  the  issuance  or  delivery  of  such 
coupon,  scrip,  punchout,  store  order,  or  other  evidences  of  indebtedness  to  such 
employees,  laborers,  or  bona  fide  holder.  Such  redemption  to  beat  the  face  value  of 
said  scrip,  punchout,  Qpupon,  store  order,  or  other  evidence  of  indebtedness:  Provided 
further,  Said  face  value  shall  be  in  cash  the  same  as  its  purchasing  power  in  goods, 
wares,  and  merchandise  at  the  commissary  company  store  or  other  repository  of  such 
company,  firm,  person,  or  corporation  aforesaid. 

Sec.  2.  Any  employee,  laborer,  or  bona  fide  holder  referred  to  in  section  1  of  this 
act,  upon  presentation  and  demand  for  redemption  of  such  scrip,  coupon,  punchout, 
store  order,  or  other  evidence  of  indebtedness  as  aforesaid,  and  upon  rehisal  of  such 
person,  firm,  corporation,  or  company  to  redeem  the  same  in  good  and  lawful  money 
of  the  United  States,  may  maintam  in  his,  her,  or  their  own  name  an  action  before 
any  court  of  competentjurisdiction  against  such  person,  firm,  corporation,  or  com- 
pany using  same  as  aforesaid  for  the  recovery  of  the  value  of  such  coupon,  scrip, 
punchout,  store  order,  or  other  evidence  of  mdebtedness  as  defined  in  section  1  of 
this  act. 

Sec.  3.  Nothing  herein  in  this  act  contained  is  to  be  so  constmed  as  to  legalize  the 
issuance  or  use  ofscrip.    All  laws  in  conflict  with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  4.  This  act  [shall]  take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage,  the  public  welfare 
requiring  it. 

Passed  March  17,  1899. 

Approved  March  23,  1899. 

[See  decision  of  Tenne&?ee  supreme  court  on  constitutionality  of  statute,  etc.,  page 
415,  ante.] 

Chapter  38. — Exemption  from  execution,  etc. 

Section  1.  Thirty  dollars  shall  be  exempt  from  execution,  seizure,  or  attachment 
of  the  wages  of  any  employee  in  the  State. 
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Bec.  2.  This  act  [shall]  take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage,  the  public  welfare 
renuiring  it. 

Passed  March  23,  1899. 
Approved  March  27,  1899. 

Chapter  182. — Protection  of  the  wages  of  laborers  on  putdic  tcorks — Contractor's  hmd. 

Kection  1.  Hereafter  no  contract  shall  be  let  for  any  public  M^ork  in  this  State,  by 
any  city,  county,  or  State  authority,  until  the  contractor  shall  first  execute  a  good 
and  solvent  bond  to  the  effect  that  he  will  pay  for  all  the  materials  and  labor  used 
in  said  contract  m  lawful  money  of  the  United  States.  The  bond  to  be  given  under 
this  section  shall  l)e  for  one-half  of  the  contract  price  on  all  contracts  of  two  thou- 
sand dollars,  or  under;  one-half  of  the  first  two  thousand  dollars,  and  thirty-five 
per  cent  of  all  over  that  amount  on  all  contracts  between  two  thousand  dollars  and 
live  thousand  dollars;  and  one-half  of  the  first  two  thousand  dollars,  thirty-five  per 
cent  on  the  next  three  thousand  dollars,  and  twentv-five  per  cent  on  the  balance  on 
all  contracts  over  five  thousand  dollars.  Where  mivertisement  is  made  the  condi- 
tion of  the  bond  shall  be  stated  in  the  advertisement:  Provided^  That  this  act  shall 
not  apply  to  contracts  under  |100. 

Sec.  2.  Any  laborer  or  furnisher  of  material  may  brin^  an  action  on  such  lx)nd, 
and  make  recovery  in  his  own  name,  upon  giving  security  or  taking  the  oath  pre- 
scribed for  poor  persons  as  provided  by  law,  and  in  the  event  of  such  suit,  the 
city,  county,  or  State  shall  not  be  liable  for  any  costs  accruing  thereunder. 

Sec.  3.  Ii  any  public  oflicer,  whose  duty  it  is  to  let  or  award  contracts,  shall  let  or 
award  any  contract  without  requiring  bond  for  the  payment  of  labor  and  material, 
in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  section  1  hereof,  such  officer  shall  be  guilty  of 
a  misilemeanor. 

Sec.  4.  The  laborer  or  furnisher  of  materials,  to  secure  advantage  of  this  act,  shall 
file  with  the  public  officer  who  has  charge  of  the  letting  of  any  contrac*t  an  itemized 
statement  of  the  amount  owed  by  the  contractor  for  materials  and  labor  used  within 
thirty  (30)  days  after  the  contract  is  complete<i. 

Sec.  5.  This' act  [shall]  take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage,  the  public  welfare 
requiring  it. 

Passed  March  15,  1899. 

Approved  March  17,  1899. 

Chapter  338. — Payment  of  check  vrlghmcn  at  mines. 

Section  1.  W^hen  miners  of  coal  or  other  minerals  in  this  State  elect  a  check  weigh- 
man  or  measurer,  as  provided  by  chapter  206  of  the  acts  of  March  20,  1887,  the  oper- 
ators, company,  or  fimi  employing  said  miners  shall,  upon  receiving  notice  in  writing 
from  the  miners  of  said  election  of  check  weighman,  withhold  from  each  miner  an 
e<jual  amount^  agreed  ui)on  by  the  miners  and  check  weighman,  and  pay  the  same  to  ' 
the  check  weighman  at  each  regular  pay  day. 

Sec.  2.  Upon  failure  of  any  operator,  company,  or  firm  to  comply  with  section  1  of 
this  act,  they  shall  l)e  liable  totne  check  weighman  for  the  full  amount  of  his  wages, 
and  shall  be' guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  fined  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  [the]  court  having  juriwliction. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  [t^hall]  take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage,  the  public  welfare 
reiiuiring  it. 

Parsed  April  20,  1899. 

Ai)proved  April  21,  1899. 

Chapter  358. — Omnct  labor — Jails. 

Section  1.  The  judge  or  chairman  of  the  county  court,  the  county  court  clerk,  and 
the  sheriff  of  each  county  in  the  State  of  Tennesst^e  are  hereby  constituted  a  board 
for  their  respective  counties,  whose  duty  it  is  hereby  made  to  enter  into  contracts 
with  miblic  road  commissioners  or  other  officers  or  roa^l  contractors  having  the  super- 
intendence of  working  the  public  roailsof  this  State,  for  the  employment  on  the  pub- 
lic roads  of  prisi^mers  confined  in  the  county  jails  for  the  nonpayment  of  fines  and 
co^ts  adjudged  against  them  by  the  courts.  The  said  contracts  are  to  be  made  wilh- 
<iu*  delay  when  a  prisoner  is  confined  in  the  county  jail,  and  it  is  hereby  made  the 
dntv  of  those  havmg  the  superint4»ndenceof  the  working  of  the  public  roads,  or  road 
coiurattors,  to  enter  into  contractis  immediately  with  the  above-named  board  for  the 
employment  of  said  prisoners. 
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Sec.  3.  Said  prisoners  diall  be  worked  on  any  of  the  public  roads  of  the  county, 
and  the  game  number  of  hours  of  labor  per  day  as  required  by  the  public  road  lawa 
of  the  State  shall  constitute  a  day *s  work,  and  said  prisoners  shall  be  allowed  seventy- 
five  cents  for  each  day's  work  in  addition  to  twenty-five  cents  now  allowed  by  law, 
which  amount  shall  be  credited  to  his  fine  and  costs.     ♦    «    ♦ 

Sec.  4.  The  pro\'isions  of  this  act  shall  not  be  construed  to  conflict  with  the  pro- 
visions of  chapter  123  of  the  acts  of  1891,  providing  for  the  construction  of  work- 
houses in  any  county  in  this  State,  or  declaring  any  county  jail  in  this.  State  a  work- 
house, but  shall  be  construed  as  supplementary  to  said  act  of  1891,  chapter  123,  and 
this  act  shall  apply  to  such  counties  as  are  not  now  actually  working  all  of  their 
prisoners  confined  in  the  county  jail  of  this  State  for  nonpayment  of  fines  and  costs 
adjudged  against  them,  or  that  may  hereafter  not  be  actually  working  said  prisoners, 
according  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  123  of  the  acts  of  1891. 

Sec.  5.  The  county  employment  boards  created  by  this  act,  of  any  two  or  more  ad- 
joining counties,  when  they  deem  it  advisable,  mav  combine  the  prisoners  of  said 
counties  and  work  them  on  the  public  roads  of  said  counties  according  to  the  rules 
and  regulations  provided  for  in  tne  foregoing  sections  of  this  act. 

Sec.  7.  This  act  [^shall]  take  effect  thirty  days  after  the  adjournment  of  this  general 
assembly,  the  public  welfare  requiring  it. 

Passed  April  20, 1899. 

Approved  April  21, 1889. 

Cn AFTER  388. — Conmct  labor — JaUs  and  workhouses — Hours  cf  labor  on  public  roads. 

Section  7.  All  county  prisoners  subject  to  labor  shall  be  employed  hereafter,  ms  faw 
as  practicable,  upon  the  public  highways.  In  counties  having  separate  workhouses, 
or  where  the  jails  have  been  declarea  workhouses,  the  workhouse  commisBioners 
may  let  the  convicts  to  contractors  for  road  labor;  in  all  other  counties  the  judge  or 
chairman  of  the  county  court  may  let  them  to  contractors,  who  will  employ  Uiem 
upon  the  highwa}'s.  In  either  case  the  counter  authorities  shall  name  the  guards, 
and  the  prisoners  shall  be  treated  at  sdl  times  with  humanity.  Eight  hours  snail  be 
a  day;*s  work  upon  the  highways,  whether  performed  by  convicts  or  free  road  hands. 
Nothing  in  this  act  shall  affect  the  present  law  in  regara  to  working  county  prisoners 
in  counties  having  a  population  of  35,000  or  over,  by  the  last  Federal  census  or  any 
subsequent  Federal  census. 

Sec.  11.  All  laws  and  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this  act  are  hereby  repeale<l; 
and  this  act  [shall]  take  effect  from  and  after  January  1,  1900,  the  putilic  welfare 
requiring  it. 

Passed  April  21,  1899. 

Approved  April  22, 1899. 

Chapter  401. — Iiwpediony  etc.y  of  factories  and  workshops. 

Section  1.  The  governor,  with  the  consent  and  advice  of  the  swiate,  shall  appoint 
an  oflicer  to  be  known  as  a  shop  and  factorv  inspector,  who  shall  hold  office  for  a 
term  of  two  years  or  until  his  successor  shall  be  appointed  and  qualified:  Provided ^ 
That  he  may  be  removed  at  any  time  by  the  governor  for  cause. 

Sec.  2.  It* shall  be  the  duty  of  the  shop  and  factory  inspector  to  inspect  all  work- 
shops and  stories  where  machinery  is  used  at  least  once  every  six  months,  and  he 
shall  have  authority  to  enter  such  workshops  or  factories  at  all  proper  times  for  the 
purposes  of  such  inspection.  He  shall,  on  or  before  the  first  day^of  January  of  each 
year,  make  a  report  to  the  governor  of  the  condition  as  respects  safety  to  life  and 
health  of  workshops  and  factories  visited  by  him,  and  said  report  shall  be  printed 
for  the  use  of  the  general  assembly  at  its  regular  sessions.  The  expense  of  printing 
said  report  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  general  appropriation  for  printing  the  reports  of 
State  officers. 

Sec.  3.  All  workshops  and  factories  where  machinery  is  used  shall  be  well  venti- 
lated and  kept  as  clean  as  the  nature  of  the  buainesfi  will  permit  The  belting,  shaft- 
ing, gearing,  machinery,  and  drums  of  all  workshops  ana  factories  where  nialehinery 
is  used,  when  so  placed  as  in  tlie  opinion  of  the  shop  and  factory  inspector  to  be 
dangerous  to  persons  employed  therein  while  engaged  m  their  ordinary  autiee,  shall, 
as  f^  as  practicable,  be  securely  guarded. 

Sbc.  4.  The  shop  and  factory  inspector  may  order  the  opening  of  all  hatchways, 
elevator  wells,  and  wheel  holes  upon  every  floor  of  any  workshop  or  factory  where 
machinery  is  used,  to  be  protected  by  good  trapdoors,  self-closing  hatches,  or  safety 
catches  or  other  safeguards  such  as  will  insure  the  safety  of  the  employees  in  such 
workwhop  or  factory  when  engaged  in  their  ordinary  duties. 
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Sec.  5.  Every  person,  firm,  or  corporation  running  or  operating  any  workshop  or 
factory  where  fifteen  or  more  persons  are  employed  at  lal)or,  shall  provide  separate 
water-closets  for  males  and  females,  and  keep  the  same  in  good  sanitary  condition. 

Sec.  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  shop  and  factory  inspector  to  enforce  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  by  giving  proper  notices  to  the  person,  firm,  or  corporation  operat- 
ing or  running  workshops  or  factories  inspected  by  him,  and  also  to  make  complaint 
to  the  attorneys-general  of  the  respective  districts  of  all  violations  of  this  act. 

Sec.  7.  Any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  operating  or  nmning  any  workshop  or 
factory  where  machinery  is  used,  upon  conviction  ofa  violation  of  this  act,  shall  be 
fined  not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars  ($25)  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars 
($100)  for  each  offense:  Provided^  No  action  shall  be  taken  until  after  four  weeks' 
notice  shall  have  been  given  by  the  shop  and  factory  inspector  to  any  firm,  person, 
or  corporation  operating  or  running  a  workshop  or  wctory  of  the  changes  necessary 
to  be  made,  and  not  then  if  in  the  meantime  said  changes  have  been  made. 

Sec.  8.  The  orders  or  notices  civen  by  the  shot)  and  factory  inspector  shall  be 
written  or  printed,  and  signed  by  nim  officially,  and  served  by  himself  or  by  leaving 
an  attestea  copy  thereof  at  the  usual  place  of  business  of  the  person  upon  whom 
sersice  is  to  be  made,  and  a  coj)y  of  the  same  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  county 
court  clerk  of  the  county  in  which  the  workshop  or  factory  is  located,  and  such  copy 
shall  be  prima  facie  eviaence  that  notice  was  given. 

Sbc.  9.  For  the  inspection  of  each  factory  the  inspector  shall  receive  a  fee  of  $5,  to 
be  paid  by  the  factory  inspected:  Provided,  That  when  his  fees  reach  $1,500  per 
annum  he  shall  cover  all  amount  of  fee  above  the  sum  of  $1,500  per  annum  into  the 
State  treasury:  Fromded^  That  this  act  shall  apply  to  and  have  force  and  effect  only 
in  counties  having  a  population  of  over  30,000  by  the  Federal  census  of  1890,  or  any 
suljsequent  Federal  census. 

Sec.  10.  This  act  [shall]  take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage,  the  public  welfare 
requiring  it. 

Passed  April  21,  1899. 

Approved  April  22,  1899. 
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KECEITT  OOVEBinCEirT  COKTBACTS. 

[The  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  War,  and  Navy  Departments  have  consented  to 
furnish  statements  of  all  contracts  for  constructions  and  repairs  entered  into  by  them. 
These,  as  received,  will  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the  Bulletin.] 

The  following  contracts  have  been  made  by  the  office  of  the  Super- 
vising Architect  of  the  Treasury: 

Ellis  Island,  N.  Y. — February  20,  1900.  Contract  with  Daniel  A. 
Garbcr,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  the  construction  of  the  hospital  build- 
ing, except  electric  wiring,  heating,  and  ventilating  and  elevators, 
$121,319.65.     Work  to  be  completed  within  ten  months. 

Columbus,  Ga. — March  8, 1900.  Contract  with  Richardson  &  Bur- 
gess, Washington,  D.  C,  for  extension  to  post-office,  except  heating 
apparatus,  $29,466.     Work  to  be  completed  within  ten  months. 

ToPEKA,  Kans. — March  8,  1900/  Contract  with  Charles  A.  Moses, 
Chicago,  111.,  for  extension  to  court-house  and  post-office,  except  heat- 
ing apparatus,  electric  wiring  and  conduits,  $61,130.  Work  to  be 
completed  within  ten  months. 
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70LUHTABY  COlTCILIATIOir  ANB  ASBITBATIOIT  IN  OBEAT 

BBITAIV. 

BY  JOHN  BRUCE  m'pHERSON.  (a) 

[In  BuUetin  No.  8,  the  issue  of  January,  1897,  the  history  of  con 
ciliation  and  arbitration  in  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  in  the  United 
States  was  given.  In  the  article  here  presented  the  aim  has  been  to 
show  in  like  manner  the  growth  and  present  status  of  voluntary  con- 
ciliation and  arbitration  in  various  industries  of  Great  Britain.  This, 
it  is  believed,  will  be  of  greater  value  because  of  the  longer  develop- 
ment and  more  general  adoption  of  concilation  and  arbitration  in 
Great  Britain  when  compared  with  our  own  country.  The  history  of 
the  disputes  and  discussions  in  the  principal  industries  leading  up  to 
the  adoption  of  the  present  rules  has  been  given  in  the  case  of  each 
board  of  conciliation  and  arbitration.  This,  of  course,  involves  a 
sameness  of  treatment  that  savors  largely  of  repetition.  It  is 
believed  that  this  method  of  presentation  is  justified  by  the  fact  that 
it  is  only  through  a  study  of  the  disputes,  the  strikes  and  lockouts 
growing  out  of  them,  and  the  efforts,  successful  and  otherwise,  to 
arrive  at  a  settlement  and  to  avoid  disputes  in  the  future  that  a  clear 
understanding  will  be  had  of  the  reasons  for  the  variations  in  details 
in  the  rules  for  the  organization  of  boards  and  the  methods  of  pro- 
cedure that  have  been  adopted  for   avoiding  or  settling  disputes 

a  In  mftking  this  investigation  the  writer  wishes  to  acknowledge  valuable  assistance 
fr»m  Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith,  commissioner  of  labor  of  Great  Britain,  J.  Ratcliffe 
Ellis,  T.  Ashton,  Ralph  Yoang,  James  Cox,  J.  Dennington,  J.  O.  Bishop,  John 
Cronin,  Luke  Fenwick,  T.  Biggart,  James  Robinson,  W.  Glennie,  A.  W.  Chamber- 
lin,  Richard  Cort,  G.  F.  Lea,  Robert  Harrison,  E.  L.  Poulton,  James  Mawdsley, 
W.  H.  Wilkinson,  James  Johnson,  J.  Thompson,  John  Taylor,  Mr.  Owen,  H.  A. 
Goodyer,  W.  A.  Appleton,  E.  A.  Beaumont,  E.  J.  Smith,  W.  A.  Addinsall,  E.  J. 
Davis,  8.  B.  Burton,  and  Charles  E.  Musgrave. 
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between  employer  and  employee  in  the  various  industries.  The  sub- 
ject is  so  new  and  so  important  that  a  knowledge  of  all  of  the  various 
methods  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  and  of  the  experience  under 
each  seems  likely  to  be  both  of  interest  and  of  value. — C.  D.  W.] 

Many  years  ago  the  manufacturers  and  workmen  of  England  recog- 
nized the  futility  of  industrial  wars  and  set  about  devising  ways  to 
avoid,  if  possible,  trade  disputes;  and  if  impossible  to  do  that,  to 
arbitrate  and  settle  them  in  peaceful  ways.  In  that  little  Kingdom 
there  are  great  industries;  and,  as  a  result,  there  have  been  great 
strikes,  lasting  for  many  weeks,  long-continued  contests  between  capi- 
tal and  labor,  causing  great  loss  and  suffering.  There  have  been  great 
riots  and  arson  and  destruction  of  property.  The  manufacturers  and 
workmen  grew  tired  after  many  years  of  these  destructive'  methods — 
tired  of  jealousies  and  vindictiveness — and  for  the  last  40  years,  or  since 
1860  and  even  earlier,  the  doctrines  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  have 
"Geen  taking  root  and  growing,  until  at  present  there  is  scarcely  a  trade 
or  a  trade  center  in  England  which  has  not  its  boards  and  committees 
organized  to  bring  quiet  and  contentment,  or  at  least  less  discontent, 
to  both  masters  and  men. 

We  can  not  close  our  eyes  to  the  strike  in  the  coal  trade  in  1893,  the 
engineering  dispute  in  1897,  or  the  several  contests  in  the  shoe  trade;  but 
during  40  years  both  men  and  masters  have  been  tried  in  the  crucible 
of  experience,  and  out  of  it  all  has  come  a  confirmed  and  widespread 
belief  in  the  efficacy  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  in  the  settlement 
of  all  trade  difficulties.  When  Mr.  Mundella  began  his  experiment 
with  conciliation  and  arbitration  in  the  hosiery  trade  in  1860  and  a  few 
years  later  Mr.  Rupert  Kettle  continued  and  extended  the  work  as 
arbitrator  in  the  Northampton  building  trades,  they  probably  little 
realized  how,  before  the  beginning  of  the  next  century,  the  principle 
would  permeate  nearly  every  one  of  the  great  number  of  trades  of  the 
Kingdom. 

Many  of  the  legal  principles  and  customs  of  the  United  States  have 
been  derived  from  England.  Something  can  be  gained  from  her  expe- 
rience in  industrial  matters.  With  its  vast  commercial  enterprises  this 
country  should  profit  by  her  experience  and  avoid,  as  much  as  possible, 
the  very  struggles  her  manufacturers  and  workmen  have  gone  through. 
Thus  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  escape  these  industrial  conflicts 
which  are  as  harmful  to  the  industries  of  the  country  as  war  is  harmful 
to  its  finances. 

Strikes  are  not  favored  by  the  men,  one  of  whose  representatives 
years  ago  declared  them  to  be  "crimes  unless  prompted  by  absolute 
necessity."  At  the  recent  International  Miners'  Congress,  held  at 
Brussels  in  May,  1899,  Mr.  Burt,  the  representative  of  the  Northum- 
berland miners  in  Parliament,  regretted  the  strike  of  the  Belgian 
miners  and  said  it  would  have  been  much  better  if  they  had  obtained 
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their  advances  without  a  strike.  In  his  opinion  "  every  possible  means 
should  be  tried  of  obtaining  the  workmen's  rights  without  going  on 
strike." 

The  men  as  well  as  the  masters  prefer  peace  to  war.  The  rules  gov- 
erning the  masters'  and  the  men's  associations  and  societies  recognize 
how  baleful  and  inimical  to  the  interests  of  both  are  strikes  and  dis- 
putes, and  provision  is  made  for  careful  investigation  of  all  complaints 
before  it  is  possible  to  declare  a  strike  or  lockout.  While  these  meas- 
ures are  taken  to  prevent  outbreaks  between  the  two  sides,  almost 
equal  caution  is  taken  to  avoid  disagreements  within  each  association. 
When  the  order  for  a  strike  is  given,  it  is  only  after  every  effort  has 
been  made  to  arrange  the  difference  in  a  peaceful  way,  and  the  belief 
in  the  justice  of  the  demand  is  fixed  and  sure. 

After  the  conflict  is  on  strenuous  efforts  are  made  by  the  opposing 
sides  to  influence  public  opinion.  The  press  devotes  much  space  to 
manifestos  and  communications  from  the  several  secretaries  and  friends 
of  the  belligerents,  while  the  church  dignitaries  and  statesmen  are  occa- 
sionally appealed  to,  when  the  situation  becomes  grave,  to  lend  their 
influence  toward  effecting  a  settlement. 

Among  the  early  difficulties  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  was  the 
unwillingness  of  the  employers  to  recognize  the  trade  unions.  The 
day  for  opposition  to  them  has  passed,  and  to-day  employers  readily 
grant  the  right  of  the  men  to  organize.  Not  only  do  they  grant  the 
right,  but  they  favor  organization,  and  declare  the  impossibility  of 
carrying  on  negotiations  without  organized  bodies.  The  fight  for  the  ex- 
istence of  the  unions  and  collective  bargaining  has  been  made  and  won. 
Organization  on  each  side  is  essential  and  desirable.  The  manufac- 
turers feel  that  it  is  better  to  deal  with  representatives  of  an  organi- 
zation, which  has  a  past  and  is  likely  to  be  conservative,  than  with 
disorganized  labor  which  frequently  degenerates  into  a  mob.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  men  find  it  more  satisfactory  to  deal  with  employers 
organized  into  an  association  than  with  individual  masters.  The 
former  are  regarded  as  more  liberal  and  less  selfish  than  the  latter,  and 
much  personal  bitterness  is  eliminated. 

The  necessity  for  organization  on  each  side,  under  compulsory  arbi- 
tration, is  shown  by  the  plan  adopted  in  New  Zealand,  which  contem- 
plates the  organization  of  employers  and  employed  into  associations 
and  unions  as  the  foundation  of  the  whole  structure.  It  is  believed, 
whether  under  compulsory  or  voluntary  action,  to  be  better  for  each 
side  and  for  the  public  that  the  parties  to  an  industrial  dispute  should 
be  committees  and  not  mobs.  Inducements  are  given  and  rules  pro- 
vided for  this  organization  of  both  employers  and  men. 

Strikes  more  frequently  result  from  lack  of  organization  than  from 
organization.  As  powerful  armies  and  navies  are  supposed  to  make 
for  peace  rather  than  war,  so  well-organized  associations,  with  well- 
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filled  treasuries,  are  regarded  not  as  a  menace  to  peace  in  the  trades, 
but  as  a  powerful  preventive  of  war. 

To-day  in  England  each  side  in  nearly  every  trade  is  strongly 
banded  together,  and  with  careful  systems  of  organization  and  unlim- 
ited funds  with  which  to  sustain  themselves,  tremendous  conflicts  could 
be  precipitated  were  there  no  peaceful  methods  agreed  upon  binding 
all  concerned  for  the  settlement  of  differences.  Without  such  methods 
the  two  powerful  armed  camps,  ready  to  declare  industrial  war,  would 
be  a  danger  to  all  trades,  and  with  hostilities  once  begun  great  suffering 
and  loss  would  certainly  follow. 

Under  present  conditions  it  is  most  necessary  that  all  conciliatory 
means  should  be  exhausted  before  actual  warfare  is  begun.  When  a 
strike  has  been  ordered  and  carried  on  for  some  time  it  is  usually 
brought  to  a  close  by  the  intervention  of  a  third  person,  or  by  a  con- 
ference between  the  antagonists.  If  the  end  can  be  reached  in  this 
way  after  a  time  of  weary  fighting  and  loss,  why  not  let  the  conference 
precede  the  strike  and  prevent  all  the  distressing  accompaniments  of 
such  a  struggle?  Many  strikes  have  been  caused  by  slight  misunder- 
standings, and  have  been  brought  to  an  end  by  exhaustion,  not  by 
voluntary  submission  on  either  side;  and  bitterness  has  resulted  where 
acquiescence  should  have  been  found.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to 
have  a  place  for  calm,  second  thought,  where  the  whole  situation  may 
be  gone  over  in  a  courteous,  argumentative  way  about  a  common  table, 
with  equal  chance  for  expression  of  views  and  opinions.  The  concilia- 
tion boards  offer  such  opportunity  before  the  men  go  on  record  one 
way  or  the  other  and  before  their  better  judgment  is  carried  away  by 
passion  or  prejudice.  The  prevailing  idea  is  that  there  must  be  no 
dealing  at  arm's  length.  Some  machinery  must  be  devised  by  which 
capital  and  labor  can  be  brought  into  contact,  explanations  made  to 
the  workmen  which  they  have  a  right  to  hear,  and  discussion  of  all 
questions  in  dispute  encouraged. 

As  early  as  the  fourteenth  century  repeated  attempts  were  made  in 
England  to  fix  wages  by  parliamentary  regulation,  but  all  were  ineffec- 
tual. The  first  statute  of  laborers  was  passed  in  1349  fixing  wages  at 
rates  prevailing  two  decades  earlier.  In  1889  an  act  was  passed  which 
enjoined  justices  of  the  peace  to  settle  and  proclaim  wages.  During 
the  reigns  of  Henry  VI,  Henry  VII,  and  Henry  VIII,  wages  were 
alternately  fixed  by  statute  or  by  decisions  of  the  justices.  Another 
statute  of  laborers  was  passed  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  abolishing  all 
previous  acts,  fixing  hours  of  labor  with  great  minuteness,  and  author- 
izing the  justices  in  session  to  decide  the  rates  of  wages.  This  aot  was 
confirmed  by  James  I,  and  was  extended  to  all  workmen.  By  the  act 
of  1796  justices  were  directed  to  establish  a  national  rate  of  wages, 
but  this  was  repealed  in  1834. 

The  English  people  have  seen  the  futility  of  such  legislation,  and  for 
the  past  40  years  have  been  turning  more  and  more  t<^  Vjc^l^ni^a^^^ns 
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of  settling  wages  and  all  labor  disputes.  The  early  promoters  of 
conciliation,  Mr.  Mundella  and  Mr.  Kettle,  with  their  successors  have 
insisted  always  that  to  make  the  procedure  successful  it  must  be  purely 
voluntary.  Legislation  within  the  present  century  has  made  few 
attempts  at  compulsory  regulation  of  labor  matters,  but  rather  has 
been  directed  toward  removing  restrictions  placed  on  masters  and  men. 
The  general  feeling  now  is  that  expressed  by  Mr.  Bradlaugh  that 
^^  Parliament  should  only  interfere  in  industial  pursuits  of  adults 
where  necessary  to  protect  life  or  limb,  including  in  this,  sanitary 
legislation.^' 

Parliamentary  committees  have  investigated  many  phases  of  the 
labor  question,  and  one  of  the  latest  acts  of  Parliament,  the  concilia- 
tion act  of  1896,  repeals  the  masters  and  workmen  arbitration  act  of 
1824,  the  councils  of  the  conciliation  act  of  1867,  and  the  arbitration 
(masters  and  workmen)  act  of  1872.  This  latest  statute  is  entitled 
^^  An  act  to  make  better  provision  for  the  prevention  and  settlement 
of  trade  disputes.''  It  provides  for  the  registration  by  the  board  of 
trade  of  any  board  established  for  the  purpose  of  settling  disputes 
between  employers  and  workmen.  The  application  must  be  accom- 
panied by  copies  of  the  constitution,  by-laws,  and  regulations  of  the 
conciliation  board,  with  reports  of  its  proceedings  and  such  other 
information  as  the  board  of  trade  may  reasonably  require.  The  act 
contains  the  following  provisions  regarding  the  settlement  of  .disputes: 

Where  a  difference  exists  or  is  apprehended  between  an  employer, 
or  any  class  of  employers,  and  worsen,  or  between  different  claibses 
of  workmen,  the  board  of  trade  may,  if  they  think  fit,  exercise  all  or 
any  of  the  foflowing  powers,  namely: 

1.  Inquire  into  the  causes  and  circumstances  of  the  difference. 

2.  Take  such  steps  as  to  the  board  may  seem  expedient  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  the  parties  to  the  difference  to  meet  together,  by  them- 
selves or  their  representatives,  under  the  presidency  of  a  chairman 
mutually  agreed  upon  or  nominated  by  the  board  of  trade  or  by  some 
other  person  or  body,  with  a  view  to  the  amicable  settlement  of  the 
difference. 

3.  On  the  application  of  employers  or  workmen  interested,  and  after 
takine  into  consideration  the  existence  and  adequacy  of  means  avail- 
able for  conciliation  in  the  district  or  trade  and  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  appoint  a  person  or  persons  to  act  as  conciliator  or  as  a  board 
of  conciliation. 

4.  On  the  application  of  both  parties  to  the  difference,  appoint  an 
arbitrator. 

If  any  person  is  so  appointed  to  act  as  conciliator,  he  shall  inquire 
into  the  causes  and  circumstances  of  the  difference  by  communication 
with  the  parties,  and  otherwise  shall  endeavor  to  bring  about  a  settle- 
ment of  tne  difference,  and  shall  report  his  proceedings  to  the  board  of 
trade. 

If  a  settlement  of  the  difference  is  effected  either  by  conciliation 
or  by  arbitration,  a  memorandum  of  the  terms  thereof  shall  be  drawn 
up  and  signed  by  the  parties  or  their  representatives,  and  a  copy  thereof 
shall  be  Slivered  to  and  kept  by  the  board  of  trade.   .    r\r\nu> 
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It  is,  however,  with  the  workings  of  purely  voluntary  boards  of 
conciliation  and  arbitration  that  this  report  has  to  deal.  Notwith- 
standing the  statement  of  the  advocates  of  the  New  Zealand  compulsory 
arbitration  act  that  investigation  shows  the  worthlessness  of  voluntary 
methods,  the  representatives  of  the  English  employers  and  workmen 
seem  to  believe  that  under  existing  conditions  voluntary  conciliation 
and  arbitration  are  by  far  the  best  and,  in  fact,  the  only  rational 
means  of  avoiding  disputes  and  of  settling  them  after  they  have  once 
arisen. 

By  securing  the  views  of  representatives  of  the  two  sides  and  bring- 
ing them  to  the  attention  of  capitalists  and  workmen  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  it  is  hoped  that  we,  if  we  are  wise,  with  their  experi- 
ences and  blunders  from  which  to  learn  lessons  that  have  cost  them 
dear,  may  at  least  try  to  avoid  some  of  their  mistakes  and  imitate 
their  successes,  to  the  great  good  of  all  engaged  in  trade.  Their 
experience  proves  conclusively  that  amicable  relations  can  be  main- 
tained in  any  trade,  security  obtained  for  the  masters,  and  fair  wages 
for  the  men  by  the  simple,  quiet  method  of  conference  and  agree- 
ment. 

For  this  investigation  trades  were  chosen  which  we  have  in  this 
country,  as,  for  example,  the  coal  trade,  boot  and  shoe,  lace,  iron  and 
steel,  engineering,  machinist,  weaving  and  spinning,  shipbuilding, 
potteries,  and  brass  trades.  While  the  record  is  not  one  of  imbroken 
successes,  yet  the  testimony,  on  the  whole,  shows  satisfaction  with  the 
method;  and  all  agree  that  it  is  vastly  better  than  the  old  order  with 
strikes  and  lockouts,  and  far  more  in  harmony  with  present  day  ideas 
of  the  duty  owed  by  man  to  man. 

THE  ENGINEEHINO  TBADE. 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  wide-reaching  controversies  among 
English  workmen  in  recent  years  was  that  between  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Engineers  (machinists)  and  the  Employers'  Federation  of 
Engineering  Associations  in  1897.  The  inunediate  cause  of  the  con- 
flict was  the  demand  for  an  eight-hour  day. 

Relations  far  from  cordial  had  existed  between  masters  and  men 
since  1892,  the  friction  being  confined  chiefly  to  the  marine  engineer- 
ing centers.  Between  1892  and  1897  the  federation  had  been  greatly 
strengthened;  the  employers  had  also  been  organized  since  1896,  and 
there  arose  a  feeling  of  irritation  on  both  sides.  The  workmen  imag- 
ined that  the  employers  viewed  their  federation  with  dislike,  and 
regarded  trade  unionism  with  opposition  and  hatred,  while  the  manu- 
facturers were  needlessly  irritated  by  many  frivolous  claims  made 
under  cover  of  membership  of  the  unions.     During  these  years  little 
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effort  was  made  to  conciliate  the  members  of  the  two  organizations  or 
harmonize  their  differences.  Wise  counsels  were  not  heeded  to  stop 
the  growth  of  irritation  and  resentment.  With  such  a  condition  in 
the  trade,  it  was  not  surprising  that  when  the  demand  was  made  for 
a  reduction  of  hours  and  was  refused,  it  afforded  an  opportunity  for 
the  two  sides  to  come  to  open  hostilities,  toward  which  they  had  long 
been  tending,  and  which  were  not  unwelcome  to  many. 

In  January  a  number  of  the  London  firms  agreed  to  a  reduction  of 
hours  on  old  work,  and  in  February  yielded  as  to  new  work  also,  thi» 
change  affecting  400  or  600  men.  Concessions  having  been  secured 
from  some  employers  it  was  decided  to  make  a  general  request  of  all 
for  the  shorter  day. 

Early  in  March,  1897,  a  circular  was  issued  by  the  London  district 
committee  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  to  the  London 
district  members,  which  set  forth  that  more  than  3,000  members  of 
the  society  were  working  an  8-hour  day  in  London;  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  granted  such  hours  of  labor  to  its  employees  at  the  Wool- 
wich 'Arsenal  and  many  private  works  had  made  a  like  concession,  and 
that  the  committee  had  decided  to  put  the  question  to  a  vote.  The 
conomittee  favored  the  request  for  an  8-hour  day  and  a  48-hour  week, 
without  reduction  of  pay.  The  vote  was  2,692  in  favor  of  the  demand 
and  372  against  it. 

Under  date  of  April  30  a  conmiunication  was  sent  to  the  employers 
in  the  engineering,  machine,  and  other  industries  in  London  and 
district  by  the  representative  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engi- 
neers, and  kindred  trades,  requesting  them  to  concede  the  8-hour 
working  day  without  reduction  of  pay,  and  asking  an  answer  not  later 
than  the  26th  of  May.  The  conmiittee  that  initiated  the  movement  was 
composed  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers,  Boiler  Makers 
and  Iron  and  Steel  Ship  Builders'  Society,  Steam  Engine  Makers' 
Society,  United  Society  of  Smiths  and  Hammermen,  London  and 
Provincial  Society  of  Coppersmiths,  London  United  Society  of  Drill- 
ers, and  the  United  Machine  Workers'  Association. 

The  following  societies  also  joined  after  movement  was  well  under 
way:  London  United  Society  of  Brass  Finishers  (engineering  section), 
London  and  Provincial  Society  of  Hanunermen,  MarinQ  and  General 
Engineers'  Society,  Amalgamated  Society  of  Tool  Makers,  Scientific 
Instrument  Makers,  and  London  United  Society  of  Brass  Founders. 

During  July  the  boiler  makers  withdrew  from  the  joint  committee 
and  the  subsequent  long  struggle  was  waged  without  their  assistance. 

A  joint  reply  was  received  from  a  number  of  employers  stating  that 
the  request  was  receiving  careful  attention,  while  the  federation  com- 
mittee, finding  that  some  employers  were  starting  their  men  to  work 
overtime  and  rushing  work,  stopped  this  extra  work  from  May  28. 
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On  the  5th  of  June  the  employers^  association  notified  the  men  that 
they  could  not  grant  the  reduction  of  hours,  and  regretted  the  attempt 
'*to  coerce  our  London  members  by  the  arbitrary  suspension  of  all 
overtime."  On  the  same  day  the  men  were  notified  that  the  London 
District  Association  of  Engineering  Employers  had  been  admitted  to 
the  employers'  federation. 

On  June  28  the  men's  representatives  notified  the  employers  of  the 
intention  of  the  men  to  cease  work  at  three  establishments  on  July 
3  unless  the  8-hour  day  was  conceded.  On  July  1  the  Federated 
Engineering  Employers  and  the  Shipbuilders  and  Iron  Trades  Asso- 
ciation replied  to  the  above  notice  by  the  adoption  of  the  following 
resolution: 

That  in  the  event  of  the  members  of  the  trade  unions  represented 
by  the  joint  committee  of  these  unions  for  securing  a  reduction  of  the 
working  hours  in  London  from  54  to  48  per  week  goine  out  on  strike 
on  Saturday.  July  3,  as  threatened,  in  any  workshop  belonging  to  a 
member  of  tne  federated  emplojrers,  notices  will  immediately  be  riven 
by  the  members  of  the  associations  affiliated  to  the  federation  uiat  a 
reduction  of  hands  of  25  per  cent  will  take  place  of  the  members  of 
such  unions  in  their  employment. 

Many  of  the  district  organizations  favored  the  acceptance  of  the 
challenge  and  instructions  were  issued  recommending  that  in  case  the 
notices  should  be  given  to  "the  25  per  cent,"  there  should  be  stoppage 
of  all  overtime  work,  the  organization  of  lockout  committees,  and  a 
retaliatory  notice  for  all  men  to  cease  work  simultaneously  with  "  the 
25  per  cent." 

On  the  3d  of  July  the  men  in  3  London  firms  ceased  work  and  10 
days  later  a  lockout  was  generally  enforced  throughout  the  country, 
16,944  members  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  being  thrown 
out  of  employment. 

The  demand  of  the  men  was  justified  on  several  grounds.  The 
improvement  in  recent  years  of  inner  London  caused  a  hardship  to  the 
workmen  in  that,  owing  to  increased  rentals  they  were  pushed  farther 
and  farther  from  their  work.  They  were  due  at  the  factory  at  6  o'clock, 
which  necessitated  their  leaving  home  without  breakfast  as  early  as  4 
or  4.30  in  the  morning.  Nine  hours  in  the  workshop  meant  an  absence 
of  12  or  more  hours  from  their  homes.  Domestic  life  was  greatly 
interfered  with,  the  men  complaining  that  they  had  no  time  for  mental 
culture  or  participation  in  public  afifairs,  hence  the  desire  for  a  shorter 
working  day.  They  also  declared  that  the  real  object  of  the  employers 
was  to  crush  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  and  strike  an 
effective  blow  at  trade  unionism. 

The  direct  cause  of  the  trouble  from  the  men's  standpoint  was  the 
intermeddling  of  the  employers'  federation  with  a  local  dispute.  In 
January  and  February  there  had  been  serious  differences  over  trifling 
matters,  but  they  had  been  adjusted.     The  London  engineers  had  been 
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negotiating  in  the  two  months  mentioned  for  the  8-hour  day  with  the 
only  organization  of  London  employers  of  which  they  had  knowledge, 
and  the  concession  was  made  to  these  men  in  their  employ.  The  same 
demand  was  then  made  on  all  the  employers  in  the  district.  Many,  it 
is  stated,  fell  in  line;  some  hesitated  and  finally  acquiesced,  but  others 
held  out  and  joined  the  employers'  federation  on  the  6th  of  June. 

Their  grievance  with  the  employers'  federation  was  the  threat 
made  by  the  employers  on  July  1  to  declare  a  lockout  over  the  whole 
country  unless  the  former  withdrew  notices  served  on  the  London 
nonconceding  firms  who  joined  the  federation  only  on  June  6.  They 
felt  the  employers'  federation  had  converted  a  local  negotiation, 
amicably  proceeding  to  adjustment,  into  a  national  dispute.  A  great 
majority  of  the  London  firms  had  conceded  the  shorter  hours  and 
about  30  firms  had  joined  in  the  lockout.  The  men  felt  they  had  no 
alternative  left  but  to  stop  overtime  work  and  to  follow  that  with  a 
strike  against  those  firms  who  refused.  This  was  in  justice  to  the  firms 
that  had  conceded  the  demand. 

For  the  first  time  in  a  long  period  the  masters  were  thoroughly  uni- 
ted in  opposition  to  the  48-hour  week;  and  to  protect  their  London 
members  the  employers'  federation  took  united  action  to  avoid  sec- 
tional defeat  before  it  was  made  general  over  the  country. 

It  was  denied  emphatically  that  the  object  of  the  employers'  feder- 
ation was  to  smash  the  engineers'  society.  The  masters  were  compelled 
to  organize,  it  was  said,  because  the  society  had  been  using  irritating 
tactics  for  some  years  which  much  disturbed  the  trade.  Inequitable 
concessions  were  obtained  from  single  and  isolated  manufacturers  and 
the  situation  became  so  intolerable  that  they  sought  protection  in 
union,  the  object  being,  according  to  the  manifesto  issued,  ^^  to  preserve 
industrial  peace  by  preventing  the  preferment  of  inequitable  demands, 
compliance  with  which  was  extorted  by  the  use  of  force."  The 
employers  always  insisted  it  was  a  strike  and  not  a  lockout,  while  the 
labor  leaders  insisted,  with  like  firmness,  that  it  was  a  lockout  and 
not  a  strike. 

During  September  and  October  the  president  of  the  board  of  trade 
tried  to  arrange  a  conference  between  the  two  parties,  but  was  unsuc- 
cessful.   The  answer  of  the  employers  was — 

1.  The  demand  for  a  reduction  of  the  working  hours  to  48  per  week 
has  been  carefully  considered,  and  the  employers  can  only  repeat  that 
the  conditions  of  the  engineering  and  allied  trades  do  not  admit  of  any 
reduction  of  hours. 

2.  An  important  point  involved  in  the  dispute  is  the  Question  of  the 
management  of  works,  and  the  federation  is  determined  to  secure  for 
its  members  absolute  freedom  in  this  respect. 

3.  Under  these  circumstances  anv  intervention  of  third  parties  can 
have  no  useful  effect,  and  can  not  therefore  be  entertained. 
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The  board  of  trade  persisted  in  the  effort  to  effect  a  settlement  of 
the  trouble,  and  on  October  21  wrote  both  parties,  inclosing  for 
approval  a  rough  draft  of  an  agreement. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  month  a  conference  was  held  which  lasted  for 
seven  days,  resulting  in  the  submission  of  certain  proposals,  made  by 
the  employers  to  the  men  for  refusal  or  adoption.  These  were  as 
follows: 

RATINO  OP  WORKMEN  ACCORDING  TO  ABILITY. 

Every  workman  shall  be  paid  according  to  his  ability,  and  no  employer  shall  be 
restricted  in  employing  any  workman  at  any  rate  of  wages  mutually  satis&u^ry  to 
them. 

Note. — It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  by  the  foregoing  there  is  no  intention 
whatever  to  reduce  the  rate  of  wages  paid  to  efficient  workmen. 

The  following  are  some  illustrations  of  the  necessity  for  employers  having  the  free- 
dom referred  to: 

In  most  works  there  are  old  servants,  men  up  in  years,  or  men  whose  efficiency  is 
impaired  by  partial  disablement  or  indifferent  health,  who  are  not  able  to  earn  the 
same  wages  as  younger  and  stronger  men;  there  are  also  men  who,  although  they  may 
have  had  a  mechanical  training,  are  not,  from  various  circumstances,  worth  as  high 
a  rate  of  wages  as  other  more  able  men,  but  still  all  these  classes  of  workmen  may  be 
worth  a  lesser  rate  of  wages.  The  employers  must  have  the  option  of  engaging  or 
retaining  these  or  other  men  at  such  rates  of  wages  as  are  mutually  satis^tory,  rather 
than  refuse  them  employment  on  work  on  which  they  could  be  advantageously 
employed. 

APPRENTICES. 

There  shall  be  no  limitation  of  the  number  of  apprentices. 

SELECTION,  TRAINING,  AND  EMPLOYMENT  OP  OPERATIVES. 

The  machine  tools  are  the  property  of  the  employers,  and  they  are  responsible  for 
the  work  turned  out  by  them.  They  therefore  will  continue  to  exercise  their  dis- 
cretion to  appoint  the  men  they  consider  suitable  to  work  them,  and  determine  the 
conditions  under  which  such  machine  tools  shall  be  worked. 

The  employers  consider  it  their  duty  to  encourage  ability  wherever  they  find  it, 
and  shall  have  the  right  to  select,  train,  and  employ  those  whom  they  consider  best 
adapted  to  the  various  operations  carried  on  in  their  workshops,  and  will  pay  them 
according  to  their  ability  as  workmen. 

PROPOSALS  POR  AVOIDING  PURTHER    DISPUTES. 

With  a  view  to  avoiding  disputes  in  future,  deputations  of  workmen  will  be  received 
by  employers,  or  their  representatives,  by  appointment,  for  mutual  discussion  of 
questions  in  the  settlement  of  which  both  parties  are  directly  concerned,  but  only 
the  local  associations  of  employers  will  negotiate  with  trade-union  officials. 

Failing  settlement  by  the  local  association  and  the  trade  union  of  any  question 
brought  before  them,  the  matter  shall  be  forthwith  referred  to  the  executive  board 
of  the  federation  and  the  central  authority  of  the  trade  union,  and  pending  the 
question  being  dealt  with  there  shall  be  no  stoppage  of  work,  either  of  a  partial  or 
general  character,  but  work  shall  proceed  under  the  current  conditions. 

Every  workman  shall  be  free  to  belong  to  a  trade  union  or  not,  as  he  may  think  fit 

Every  employer  shall  be  free  to  employ  any  man,  whether  he  belong  or  not  to  • 
trade  union. 
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Every  workman  shall  undertake  to  work  peaceably  and  harmoniously  with  all 
fellow  employees,  whether  he  or  they  belong  to  a  trade  union  or  not- 

PIECEWORK. 

The  right  to  work  piecework,  at  present  exercised  by  many  of  the  federated 
employers,  shall  be  extended  to  all  members  of  the  federation  and  to  all  their 
workmen. 

The  prices  to  be  paid  for  piecework  shall  be  fixed  by  mutual  arrangement  between 
the  employer  and  *he  workmen  who  are  to  perform  the  work. 

The  federation  ¥dll  not  countenance  any  piecework  conditions  which  will  not  allow 
an  efficient  workman  to  earn  at  least  the  wage  at  which  he  is  rated. 

The  federation  recommend  that  all  wages  and  balances  shall  be  paid  through  the 
office. 

OVERTIME. 

Terms  of  recommendation  agreed  to  be  made  to  employers. 

When  overtime  is  necessary  the  federated  employers  recommend  the  following  as 
a  basis  and  guide: 

That  no  man  shall  be  required  to  work  more  than  forty  hours  overtime  in  any 
four  weeks,  after  full  shop  hours  have  been  worked. 

In  the  following  cases  overtime  is  not  to  be  restricted,  viz: 

Breakdowns  in  plant 

General  repairs,  including  ships. 

Repairs  or  replace  work,  whether  for  the  employer  or  his  customers. 

Trial  trips. 

No  alteration,  or  restriction,  or  extension  of  this  basis  shall  be  made  except  by 
mutual  agreement  between  the  employer  and  the  individual  workman  concerned. 

This  basis  is  to  apply  only  to  members  of  the  trade  unions  who  are  represented  at 
this  conference. 

All  existing  restrictions  as  regards  overtime  are  to  be  removed. 

An  address  was  issued  by  the  men's  leaders  when  these  terms  were 
submitted  for  ratification  or  rejection,  which  was  unfavorable  to  them, 
and  the  vote  of  68,966  against  them  to  762  in  their  favor  showed  the 
men  were  with  their  leaders. 

A  second  conference  was  held  on  the  14th  of  December  and  lasted 
for  four  days.  The  terms  offered  at  this  conference  were  exactly 
those  afterwards  agreed  to,  except  the  notes  and  the  last  three 
paragraphs  of  the  agreement. 

The  men's  representatives  offered  a  proposal  for  a  51-hour  week,  and 
on  this,  too,  the  vote  was  taken.  For  the  modified  proposals  of  the 
employers  the  vote  was  1,041;  against  them,  64,933.  For  the  61-hour 
week  8,615  votes  were  cast,  with  42,080  against  it. 

The  lockout  was  extending,  and  suffering  and  privation  were 
increasing  among  the  men.  Voluntary  subscriptions  for  their  support 
were  falling  off,  and  on  January  13  the  London  joint  committee  which 
ordered  the  strike  passed  a  resolution  to  withdraw  the  demand  for  the 
8-hour  day.  Notice  of  this  was  given  to  the  employers,  who  consented 
to  incorpoi'ate  in  the  terms  of  settlement  notes  and  explanations  tend- 
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ing  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  trade  unions,  and  the  men  were 
advised  to  accept  the  offer.  This  they  did  by  a  vote  of  28,688  to 
13,927,  and  the  contest  came  to  an  end  January  31, 1898,  after  a  strug- 
gle lasting  more  than  30  weeks.  The  cost  to  the  men  in  the  funds  of 
the  amalgamated  society  was  more  than  £227,000  ($1,104,695.50), 
while  the  loss  to  the  employers  will  never  be  known.  In  the  end  the 
men  lost  the  8-hour  day,  the  first  cause  of  the  struggle,  but  gained 
some  formal  recognition  of  trade  unionism,  which  the  employers  all 
the  while  protested  they  were  not  fighting  and  had  no  desire  to  crush. 
The  terms  finally  agreed  upon  were  as  follows: 

The  federated  employers,  while  disavowmg  any  mtention  of  interfering  with  the 
proper  fonctionB  of  trade  anions,  will  admit  no  interference  with  the  management 
of  their  bosinesB,  and  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  to  introduce  into  any  federated 
workshop,  at  the  option  of  the  employer  concerned,  any  condition  of  labor  under 
which  any  member  of  the  trade  unions  here  represented  were  working  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  dispute  in  any  of  the  workshops  of  the  federated  employers;  but 
in  the  event  of  any  trade  union  desiring  to  raise  any  question  arising  therefrom  a 
meeting  can  he  arranged  by  application  to  the  secretary  of  the  employers'  local 
association  to  discuss  the  matter. 

Nothing  in  the  foregoing  shall  be  construed  as  applying  to  the  normal  hours  of 
work  or  to  general  rises  and  hUa  of  wages  or  to  rates  ol  remuneration. 

Note. — No  new  condition  of  labor  is  introduced  or  covered  by  this  clause.  It 
simply  provides  for  equality  of  treatment  between  the  unions  and  the  federation  by 
reserving  for  all  the  members  of  all  the  trade  unions,  as  well  as  for  all  the  federated 
employers,  the  same  liberty  which  many  trade  unionists  and  many  employers  have 
always  had. 

Special  provision  is  made  in  the  clause  and  in  the  subsequent  *' provisions  for 
avoiding  future  disputes  "  to  secure  to  workingmen  or  their  representatives  the  right 
of  bringing  forward  for  discussion  any  grievance  or  supposed  grievance. 

Every  workman  shall  be  free  to  belong  to  a  trade  union  or  not,  as  he  may  think  fit 

Every  employer  shall  be  free  to  employ  any  man,  whether  he  belong  or  not  to  a 
trade  union. 

Every  workman  who  elects  to  work  in  a  federated  workshop  shall  work  peaceably 
and  hmmoniously  with  all  fellow-employees,  whether  he  or  they  belong  to  a  trade 
union  or  not  He  shall  also  be  free  to  leave,  such  employment,  but  no  collective 
action  shall  be  taken  until  the  matter  has  been  dealt  with  under  the  provisions  for 
avoiding  disputes. 

The  federation  do  not  advise  their  members  to  object  to  union  workmen  or  give 
preference  to  nonunion  workmen. 

NoTB. — ^The  right  of  a  man  to  join  a  trade  union-  if  he  pleases  involves  the  right 
of  a  ma9  to  abstain  from  joining  a  trade  union  if  he  pleases.  This  clause  merely 
protects  both  rights.  The  federation  sincerely  hope  that  a  better  understanding  will 
prevent  any  question  of  preference  arising  in  the  future,  and  advise  the  members  not 
to  object  to  union  workmen. 

The  right  to  work  piecework  at  present  exercised  by  many  of  the  federated 
employers  shall  be  extended  to  all  members  of  the  federation  and  to  all  their  imion 
workmen. 

The  prices  to  be  paid  for  piecework  shall  be  fixed  by  mutual  arrangement  between 
the  employer  and  the  workman  or  workmen  who  perform  the  work. 
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The  federation  will  not  countenance  any  piecework  conditions  which  will  not  allow 
a  workman  of  average  efficiency  to  earn  at  least  the  wage  at  which  he  is  rated,  (a) 

The  federation  recommend  that  all  wages  and  balances  shall  be  paid  through  the 
office. 

NoTB. — ^These  are  just  the  conditions  that  have  been  for  long  in  force  in  various 
shops.    Individual  workmen  are  much  benefited  by  piecework. 

A  mutual  arrangement  as  to  piecework  rates  between  employer  and  workman  in 
no  way  interferes  with  the  functions  of  the  unions  in  arranging  with  their  own  mem- 
bers the  rates  and  conditions  under  which  they  shall  work. 

When  overtime  is  necessary  the  federated  employers  recommend  the  following  as 
a  basis  and  guide: 

That  no  man  shall  be  required  to  work  more  than  forty  hours  overtime  in  any 
four  weeks  after  full  shop  hours  have  been  worked,  allowance  being  made  for  time 
lost  through  sickness  or  absence  with  leave. 

In  the  following  cases  overtime  is  not  to  be  restricted,  viz: 

Breakdowns  in  plant. 

General  repairs,  including  ships. 

Repairs  or  replace  work,  whether  for  the  employer  or  his  customers. 

Trial  trips. 

It  is  mutually  agreed  that  in  cases  of  urgency  and  emergency  restrictions  shall  not 
apply. 

This  basis  is  to  apply  only  to  members  of  the  trade  unions  who  are  represented  at 
this  conference. 

All  other  existing  restrictions  as  regards  overtime  are  to  be  removed. 

It  is  understood  that  if  mutually  satisfoctory  to  the  local  association  of  employers 
and  the  workmen  concerned,  existing  practices  regarding  overtime  may  be  continued. 

Note. — ^These  overtime  conditions  are  precisely  the  conditions  now  in  operation 
in  various  places,  though  in  many  federated  workshops  no  limitation  whatever 
exists  at  the  present  time.  In  many  cases  this  will  be  the  first  attempt  to  regulate 
or  prevent  excess  of  overtime. 

Employers  shall  be  free  to  employ  workmen  at  rates  of  wages  mutually  satisfactory. 
They  do  not  object  to  the  unions,  or  any  other  body  of  workmen  in  their  collective 
capacity,  arranging  amongst  themselves  rates  of  wages  at  which  they  will  accept 
work,  but  while  admitting  this  position  they  decline  to  enforce  a  rule  of  any  society 
or  an  agreement  between  any  society  and  its  members. 

The  unions  will  not  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  wages  of  workmen  outside  their 
own  unions. 

General  alterations  in  the  rate  of  wages  in  any  district  or  districts  will  be  nego- 
tiated between  the  employers*  local  association  and  the  local  representatives  of  the 
trade  unions  or  other  bodies  of  workmen  concerned. 

Note. — Collective  bargaining  between  the  unions  and  the  employers'  associations 
is  here  made  the  subject  of  distinct  agreement. 

The  other  clauses  simply  mean  that  as  regards  the  wages  to  be  paid  there  shall  be 
(1)  freedom  to  the  employer;  (2)  freedom  to  the  union  workmen,  both  individually 
and  in  their  collective  capacity — that  is  to  say,  collective  bargaining  in  its  true  sense 
is  fully  preserved;  and  (3)  freedom  to  nonunionists. 

a  In  reply  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  interpretation  of  this  paragraph,  the  employers* 
secretaries,  on  January  21,  1898,  wrote  to  the  general  secretary  of  the  A.  S.  E.,  stat- 
ing that  the  general  note  (appended  to  the  explapations)  which  disclaims  any  inten- 
tion of  reducing  the  rates  of  wages  of  skilled  men  *' applies  both  to  time,  wages, 
and  to  piecework  earnings;  in  the  latter  case  there  is  no  intention  of  interfering  with 
the  usual  practice  of  making  extra  payment  for  extra  effort." 
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These  conditionB  are  precisely  those  in  operation  at  present  on  the  northeast  coast, 
the  Clyde,  and  elsewhere,  where  for  years  past  alterations  of  wages  have  heen  ami- 
cably arranged  at  joint  meetings  of  employers  and  representatives  of  the  trade  unions. 

There  shall  be  no  limitation  of  the  number  of  apprentices. 

Note. — ^This  merely  puts  on  record  the  existing  practice,  and  is  to  prevent  a  repe- 
tition of  misunderstandings  which  have  arisen  in  some  cases. 

Employers  are  responsible  for  the  work  turned  out  by  their  machine  tools,  and 
shall  have  full  discretion  to  appoint  the  men  they  consider  suitable  to  work  them 
and  determine  the  conditions  under  which  such  machine  toob  shall  be  worked.  The 
employers  consider  it  their  duty  to  encourage  ability  wherever  they  find  it,  and  shall 
have  the  right  to  select,  train,  and  employ  those  whom  they  consider  best  adapted 
to  the  various  operations  carried  on  in  their  workshops,  and  will  pay  them  accord- 
ing to  their  ability  as  workmen. 

Note. — ^There  is  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  federation  to  create  a  specially  favored 
class  of  workmen. 

With  a  view  to  avoid  disputes  in  future,  deputations  of  workmen  will  be  received 
by  their  employers,  by  appointment,  for  mutual  discussion  of  questions  in  the  settle- 
ment of  which  both  parties  are  directly  concerned.  In  case  of  disagreement  the  local 
associations  of  employers  will  negotiate  with  the  local  officials  of  the  trade  unions. 

In  the  event  of  any  trade  union  desiring  to  raise  any  question  with  an  employers' 
association,  a  meeting  can  be  arranged,  by  application  to  the  secretary  of  the  em- 
ployers' local  association,  to  discuss  the  question. 

Failing  settlement  by  the  local  association  and  the  trade  union  of  any  question 
brought  before  them,  the  matter  shall  be  forthwith  referred  to  the  executive  board 
of  the  federation  and  the  central  authority  of  the  trade  union;  and  pending  the  ques- 
tion being  dealt  with,  there  shall  be  no  stoppage  of  work,  either  of  a  partial  or  a 
general  character,  but  work  shall  proceed  under  the  current  conditions. 

Note. — A  grievance  may  be  brought  forward  for  discussion  either  by  the  workman 
individually  concerned,  or  by  him  and  his  fellow-workmen,  or  by  the  representatives 
of  the  union. 

In  no  instance  do  the  federated  employers  propose  conditions  which  are  not  at 
present  being  worked  under  by  large  numbers  of  the  members  of  the  allied  trade 
unions. 

The  federated  employers  do  not  want  to  introduce  any  new  or  imtried  conditions 
of  work,  and  they  have  no  intention  of  reducing  the  rates  of  wages  of  skilled  men. 

These  conditions,  with  relative  notes,  are  to  be  read  and  construed  together. 

Mr.  W.  Glennie,  assistant  secretary  of  the  Amalgamated  Society 
of  Engineers,  thinks  that  the  provisions  of  the  agreement  have  not 
worked  to  the  advantage  of  the  men,  but  instead  have  resulted  in  ill 
feeling.  The  men  prefer  an  independent  board  made  up  of  men  not 
connected  with  the  trade;  but  the  employers  will  not  hear  to  the  inter- 
vention of  third  parties.  The  men  are  not  hostile  to  the  principle 
of  arbitration,  provided  independent  persons  can  be  secured  to  act. 
In  the  settlement,  however,  there  is  no  provision  to  prevent  reference 
to  a  third  person;  if  the  representatives  of  the  masters  and  men  can 
not  agree  nothing  but  a  rupture  will  ensue. 

They  have  had  local  arrangements  for  conciliation  and  arbitration, 
but  not  for  the  whole  society  before  the  strike  of  1897-98.  Twice 
before  that  they  had  disputes  for  the  whole  trade — once  in  1852  and 
again  in  1879.    In  the  first  contest  the  men  were  beaten,  but  in  the 
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second  they  were  partially  successful.  Mr.  Glennie  could  not  say 
that  the  relations  between  the  masters  and  men  have-ever  been  cordial; 
there  has  been  a  sort  of  armed  neutrality.  He  thinks  the  most  direct 
and  ideal  method  of  settling  disputes  is  by  the  aid  of  a  third  man  not 
connected  with  the  trade.  If  the  other  two  parties  have  a  technical 
knowledge  of  the  trade  there  is  no  need  for  the  third  person  to  have 
it.  Technical  engineers,  he  thinks,  have  a  prejudice,  in  favor  of  the 
masters,  because  it  is  from  them  that  they  must  get  employment,  and 
that  fact  naturally  influences  their  opinion. 

Mr.  Thomas  Biggart,  of  Glasgow,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the 
employers,  says  the  masters  prefer  the  arrangement  they  now  have, 
with  no  provision  for  an  umpire  or  referee  or  arbitrator,  to  an  outside 
board.  It  brings  together  those  whose  life  work  is  connected,  whose 
interests  are  the  same,  and  it  brings  experience.  It  could  not  be  pos- 
sible without  a  state  of  organization  on  each  side.  There  is  no  per- 
sonal element — all  the  manufacturers  are  men  of  eminent  ability. 
They  know  when  they  will  injure  the  trade  by  yielding  a  point,  some- 
thing an  outside  man  does  not.  The  trade  can  not  be  hurt  without 
injuring  both  masters  and  men. 

Mr.  James  Robinson,  of  Newcastle,  another  secretary  of  the 
employers'  federation,  said  that  locally  they  have  a  conciliation  board 
with  the  molders,  formed  for  the  settlement  of  the  wages  question. 
In  the  shipbuilding  they  have  no  board.  They  have  had  only  one 
strike  and  very  little  trouble  in  settling  disputes.  They  have  a  wages 
agreement  with  the  boiler  makers  and  have  had  no  strikes  worth  talk- 
ing about.  Nothing  has  occurred  to  bring  about  a  general  strike, 
though  there  have  been  troubles  at  local  yards.  Technical  delegates, 
employed  by  the  masters,  and  district  delegates,  employed  by  the  men, 
meet  daily  to  settle  prices  for  new  work.  The  demarcation  disputes 
are  settled  by  a  method  similar  to  a  conciliation  board.  With  them 
the  great  trouble  has  been  to  tell  where  one  set  of  men  should  stop 
and  where  another  should  begin  their  work. 

Arbitration  is  not  regarded  as  an  unmixed  good.  Much  depends  upon 
how  it  is  brought  about  and  conducted.  In  the  arbitration  agreed  to 
by  the  masters  they  have  made  a  provision,  as  far  as  possible,  to  avoid 
splitting  the  difference.  This  has  proved  fairly  satisfactory.  The 
masters  prefer  men  accustomed  to  dealing  with  evidence  and  facts,  and 
they  always  decline  a  man  who  smacks  of  politics.  Oftentimes  the 
matter  in  dispute  is  one  of  principle  on  which  there  can  be  no  splitting 
of  the  difference.  The  conciliation  board,  he  said,  has  saved  immense 
sums  of  money  for  the  shipbuilding  yards,  and  there  is  a  growing  dis- 
position on  each  side  to  settle  the  dispute  amicably.  There  is  much 
less  heat  and  fire,  and  the  men  are  far  more  ready  to  adopt  peaceful 
means  of  settlement 
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THE  MINEBS'  FEDEBATION  OF   GREAT  BBITAIN. 

The  Miners'  Federation  of  Great  Britain  has  about  230,000  financial 
members  and  comprises  in  its  membership  the  miners  of  Scotland, 
Wales,  and  England,  excepting  those  of  Durham  and  Northumberland, 
who  have  an  association  of  their  own.  They  do  not  favor  the  move- 
ment for  an  eight-hour  day  by  legislation,  their  plan  being  to  secure  it 
through  organization  and  combination  rather  than  by  law. 

One  of  the  greatest  contests  in  the  entire  Kingdom  occurred  in 
1893  in  the  coal  trade.  In  June  of  that  year  the  coal  owners  met 
and  resolved  that  the  trade  was  in  a  condition  which  justified  them  in 
asking  for  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent  in  wages,  based  upon  the  stand- 
ard of  1888.  They  also  authorized  the  committee,  which  was  ap- 
pointed to  meet  the  men,  to  oflfer  to  refer  the  question  to  arbitration. 
Between  1888  and  1890  advances  amounting  to  40  per  cent  were  given 
the  men  upon  the  standard  rate  of  wages  paid  in  the  early  part  of 
1888.  The  demand  of  the  owners  in  1893  was  a  reduction  of  25  per 
cent  on  the  standard  rate  paid  in  1888.  With  that  reduction  granted, 
wages  would  still  have  been  15  per  cent  higher  than  before  the  advance 
made  five  years  earlier.  The  men  declared  that  there  was  no  living 
wage  in  that  year;  neither  did  the  collieries  pay  the  owners.  A  joint 
conference  was  held,  and  the  miners'  representatives  stated  that  they 
would  have  to  lay  the  proposition  before  the  men.  A  further  joint 
meeting  was  asked  a  month  later,  at  which  time  the  decision  of  the 
men  would  be  given. 

The  owners  considered  the  month's  delay  too  long  and  almost  intol- 
erable, and  in  a  meeting  held  June  30,  decided  to  post  notices  July  8 
to  terminate  contracts  July  28.  The  men's  representatives  complained 
that  the  owners  were  bent  on  a  reduction  and  had  violated  the  agree- 
ment that  all  means  should  be  exhausted  before  tendering  notice  on 
either  side.  They  contended  that  such  notices  should  not  have  been 
given  before  they  knew  whether  or  not  the  workmen  would  accept 
the  reduction  demanded;  and  that  they  were  given  at  a  time  when 
statistics  showed  an  upward  tendency  in  prices  and  a  revival  in  the 
iron  trade.  They  also  asserted  that  the  coal  companies  were  making 
reasonable  profits  and  good  dividends. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  owners  declared  that  prices  had  been  falling 
steadily  since  1890,  and  in  1893  the  collapse  in  demand  and  prices  was 
greater  and  more  complete  than  at  any  previous  time  during  the  last 
forty  years.  Many  pits  were  worked  but  two  or  three  days  a  week, 
and  the  time  had  arrived  when  their  situation  demanded  relief.  They 
also  asserted  that  considerable  reductions  had  been  agreed  to  by  miners 
in  South  Wales,  Durham,  in  Northumberland,  and  in  Scotland,  and 
they  could  not  stand  the  strain  of  competition  with  owners  in  those 
districts,  favored  as  they  were  by  lower  rates  of  wages. 
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At  the  conference  of  the  miners'  federation  it  was  resolved  to 
oppose  any  reduction  in  wages,  and  the  men  were  advised  to  give 
notice  for  an  advance  of  wages  equal  to  the  reduction  suffered  dui'ing 
the  previous  two  years.  At  the  joint  conference  with  the  owners  on 
July  21  the  latter  insisted  on  the  25  per  cent  reduction.  The  reply 
to  the  demand  of  the  owners  was  a  refusal  to  accept  the  reduction,  and 
a  refusal  also  to  refer  the  dispute  to  arbitration. 

What  Mr.  Pickard,  a  representative  of  the  miners  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  at  that  time  thought  of  arbitration  is  best  shown  by  a 
statement  made  to  the  public  through  the  press.  In  his  opinion  the 
workmen  of  Yorkshire  had  been  taught  by  the  coal  owners  within  the 
last  fifteen  years  that  arbitration  was  an  instrument  which  nobody 
ought  to  trust.  Colliery  owners  who  were  now  so  anxious  for  arbi- 
tration in  the  South  were  among  those  who  turned  their  backs  on  the 
judge's  award  and  deliberatively  tendered  notice  for  a  reduction  of 
wages,  and  enforced  it,  because  they  believed  the  men  were  not  in  a 
position  to  resist  it  by  physical  force.  ''That  settled,  in  the  southern 
portion  of  Yorkshire,  the  question  of  arbitration  on  the  general  wage 
question  for  all  time.  In  the  western  portion  of  Yorkshire  a  colliery 
had  been  idle  close  upon  a  year  because  the  owners  of  Glass  Houghton 
colliery  and  the  associated  owners  in  their  association  meetings  declared 
they  would  not  allow  the  Glass  Houghton  employers  to  go  to  arbitra- 
tion. Why?  Because  an  independent  gentleman  would  have  to  be 
called  in  as  umpire.  The  workmen  asked  a  high  price;  the  owners 
offered  another  price,  and  this  independent  gentleman  would  step  in 
and  split  the  difference,  which  the  owners  said  would  n9t  be  a  fair 
decision  under  the  circumstances.  That  was  the  argument  of  the  men 
on  the  geiieral  wage  question — the  owners  were  asking  for  what  the 
men  believed  they  never  ought  to  have,  and  if  an  independent  umpire 
were  called  in  to  say  whether  a  reduction  should  take  place  he  would 
say,  'Yes;  this  reduction,  or  the  greater  part  of  it,  must  take  effect,' 
quite  independently  of  whether  the  trade  was  good  or  the  owners  were 
making  profits,  or  whether  the  men  were  starving  while  the  owners 
were  making  profits.  This,  in  his  judgment,  was  a  clear  exposition 
as  to  why  the  workmen  in  Yorkshire  would  not  venture  into  arbitra- 
tion on  these  matters." 

By  the  28th  of  July,  1893,  work  had  ceased  at  the  collieries  within 
the  federated  district  according  to  the  notices.  This  act  of  posting 
notices  of  the  closing  of  the  colleries  before  the  representatives  of 
the  men  had  an  opportunity  of  consulting  the  miners  was  bitterly  com- 
plained of.  On  March  20,  1890,  an  agreement  was  made  with  the 
owners  that  before  a  notice  was  tendered  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  settle  whatever  dispute  was  in  existence  at  the  time.  A  portion  of 
that  agreement  was:  "That  with  regard  to  any  future  wage  questions 
we  are  prepared  to  arrange  that  before  any  public  action  is  taken  with 
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respect  to  notices  the  men's  case  shall  be  laid  before  a  committee  of 
the  colliery  owners  in  each  district  or  before  a  committee  of  the 
colliery  owners'  federation,  and  that  the  results  be  made  known 
to  the  workmen;  and,  further,  that  we  ask  the  owners  to  adopt  a  simi- 
lar line  of  action  in  the  future  in  respect  to  any  alteration  in  their 
workmen's  wages." 

At  a  special  conference  of  the  representatives  of  the  miners'  federa- 
tion, held  in  London  on  August  23,  1893,  a  resolution  was  passed  that 
the  federation  submit  to  no  reduction  in  wages.  They  also  agreed  that 
if  the  owners  would  withdraw  the  notices  of  a  25  per  cent  reduction 
the  miners  would  resume  work  at  once  and  not  ask  for  any  advance  in 
wages  until  prices  should  reach  the  1890  level. 

This  action  was  communicated  to  the  coal  owners,  who  met  in  session 
on  August  29.  They  reiterated  their  former  statements  concerning 
the  decreased  selling  prices  of  coal  as  compared  with  the  prices  pre- 
vailing in  1888  and  1890,  when  the  increase  in  wages  was  granted  the 
men,  and  regretted  that  the  proposal  for  wages  to  remain  as  they  were 
when  the  notices  were  given  could  not  be  entertained.  They  also 
regretted  that  their  original  oflFer  to  submit  the  whole  dispute  to  arbi- 
tration had  not  been  accepted,  and  that  the  attitude  taken  by  the 
miners'  federation  afforded  no  basis  for  settlement. 

On  September  1  a  meeting  of  the  executive  of  the  miners'  federa- 
tion was  held,  when  it  was  decided  to  submit  the  following  questions 
to  a  vote  of  the  miners: 

I.  Will  you  agree  to  a  25  per  cent  reduction  in  wages,  or  any  part 
thereof? 

II.  Will  you  accept  the  employers'  offer  of  arbitration? 

III.  Shall  all  men  resume  work  who  can  do  so  at  the  old  rate  of 
wages? 

On  the  first  question  the  vote  stood: 

For 226 

Against 146,195 

Majority  against 144, 969 

On  the  second  question  the  vote  was: 

For 406 

Against 141,666 

Majority  against  arbitration 141, 160 

On  the  third  question  the  vote  was: 

For 61,496 

Against 92,246 

Majority  against 30, 760 

Septemljer  15  the  conference  of  the  miners'  federation  heard  the 
vote  and  urged  the  men  to  remain  firm  against  the  25  per  cent  Mduc- 
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tion,  and  again  expressed  a  willingness  to  return  to  work  at  the  old 
rate  of  wages  and  to  meet  the  owners  to  discuss,  in  the  interest  of  the 
trade,  the  necessity  of  their  demand  being  withdrawn. 

The  coal  owners  met  September  21.  They  regretted  that  the  miners 
had  reiterated  their  determination  not  to  accept  a  reduction  in  wages, 
but  expressed  a  willingness  to  meet  the  miners'  representatives  to 
discuss  the  proposed  reduction. 

The  owners  all  the  time  took  the  position  that  the  advances  given 
between  1888  and  1890  were  based  entirely  on  the  advance  in  the  price 
of  coal.  The  leaders  claimed  for  the  men  a  share  in  the  improved 
prices  and  profits.  The  owners  demanded  a  reduction  of  wages  in 
1893  somewhat  in  proportion  to  the  reduction  in  selling  prices,  urging 
that  they  showed  a  disposition  to  meet  and  did  meet  the  demands  of 
the  men  in  good  times,  and  the  latter  should  meet  the  demands  of  the 
owners  in  bad  times.  The  miners  met  September  29  and  resolved 
"  That  after  reading  the  letter  and  the  resolution  of  the  coal  owners, 
wherein  it  is  stated  the  owners  will  meet  a  deputation  to  discuss  the 
reduction  in  wages,  this  conference  hereby  agrees  that  this  federation 
is  not  willing  to  meet  the  coal  owners  on  this  question,  so  that  no 
false  hopes  may  be  held  out.  At  the  same  time  we  are  willing  to 
meet  the  owners  to  reaffirm  our  former  statements,  viz. ,  that  we  are 
prepared  to  take  the  old  rate  of  wages  as  a  normal  condition  of  wages, 
and  pledge  ourselves  not  to  seek  any  advance  on  the  present  rate  of 
wages  until  the  1890  and  1891  prices  are  realized." 

On  the  3d  of  October  the  coal  owners  again  met  and  passed  a  reso- 
lution in  which  they  regretted  the  action  of  the  miners'  federation  in 
reaffirming  a  proposal  which  had  already  been  considered  and  declined. 
*•  No  settlement  can  be  made  which  does  not  include  a  reduction  of 
wages,  and  as  the  miners'  representatives  decline  to  meet  the  owners 
to  discuss  the  question  of  the  proposed  reduction  they  make  it  impos- 
sible to  arrive  at  a  settlement  by  means  of  such  a  meeting." 

Two  months  and  more  had  passed  since  work  had  ceased  at  the  col- 
lieries, and  all  efforts  to  find  even  a  common  ground  on  which  to 
discuss  the  dispute  had  failed.  Ekich  side  was  as  determined  as  at  the 
beginning  of  the  trouble.  Prices  of  coal  had  been  forced  up  by  the 
enforced  idleness  of  the  mines,  and  as  the  situation  was  becoming 
acute  the  mayors  of  some  half  dozen  cities  united  in  sending  a  letter, 
through  the  town  clerk  of  Sheffield,  to  the  owners  and  to  the  miners' 
federation,  requesting  them  to  send  deputations  to  meet  with  the 
mayors,  and,  if  possible,  to  find  a  basis  whereon  the  dispute  might  be 
settled.  This  resulted  in  a  meeting  at  Sheffield  on  October  9,  at  which 
the  men  still  proposed  "to  resume  work  at  the  old  rate  of  wages,  and 
after  resumption  the  masters  and  men  try  to  devise  a  means  of  dealing 
with  the  wage  question  which  will  prevent  such  dislocation  of  trade  as 
now  exists." 
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The  mayors  suggested  that  the  miners  accept  a  10  per  cent  reduc- 
tion six  weeks  after  the  opening  of  the  pits  and  that  the  two  federa- 
tions should  meet  at  an  early  date  to  formulate  a  scheme  for  the 
establishment  of  a  tribunal  pf  conciliation,  with  the  view  of  dealing 
with  the  question  of  wages. 

The  coal  owners  met  on  October  10,  again  resolving  "that  the 
proposal  to  resume  work  at  the  old  rate  of  wages  can  not  be  enter- 
tained." They,  however,  offered  to  let  the  miners  begin  work  at  a 
*' present  reduction  of  15  out  of  the  40  per  cent  advanced  since 
1888,"  and  agreed  to  meet  ''the  representatives  of  the  miners  at  an 
early  date  and  to  use  their  best  endeavors  to  formulate  and  agree 
upon  a  scheme  for  the  establishment  of  a  tribunal  of  conciliation,  with 
a  view  to  dealing  with  the  question  of  future  advances  or  reductions 
in  wages." 

The  miners  held  a  conference  on  October  12  and  13.  In  a  resolution 
passed  they  declared  themselves  still  to  be  "  of  opinion  that  no  reduc- 
tion of  wages  is  necessary  and  none  can  be  accepted."  They  again 
expressed  a  willingness  *'to  resume  work  on  the  old  terms  and  imme- 
diately after  resuming  work  to  meet  the  owners  and  try  to  devise 
means  whereby  dislocation  of  trade  may  not  occur."  They  also  stated 
that  they  were  prepared  to  take  the  old  rate  as  the  normal  condition 
of  wages,  pledging  themselves  not  to  seek  any  advance  on  the  existing 
rate  until  the  1890  and  1891  prices  should  be  realized. 

The  owners  met  on  October  18  and  passed  resolutions,  in  which  they 
expressed  a  willingness  to  meet  the  men  in  an  effort  to  "find  a  reason- 
able method  of  bringing  the  present  disastrous  dispute  to  a  close,"  but 
they  regretted  that  the  proposal  of  the  men  could  not  be  accepted. 
They  repeated  their  offer  to  agree  to  a  15  per  cent  reduction,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  agree  that  the  reduction  should  not  be  taken  by  either 
side  as  a  final  settlement  of  the  dispute,  but  merely  as  a  means  of 
removing  the  present  deadlock.  They  also  suggested  the  submission 
of  a  reduction  or  no  reduction  to  a  committee  formed  of  equal  num- 
bers of  owners  and  men,  with  an  independent  chairman. 

These  resolutions  were  forwarded  to  Thomas  Ashton,  secretary  of 
the  men's  federation,  who  replied  that  he  was  debarred  from  calling 
any  further  meeting  of  the  federation  so  long  as  the  proposed  reduc- 
tion of  15  per  cent  remained  in  the  way,  but  that  the  federation  rep- 
resentatives were  prepared,  to  meet  the  owners  at  any  time  to  discuss 
the  open  question. 

Secretary  Ellis,  of  the  owners'  federation,  explained  the  action  of  the 
conference  of  October  18  by  stating  that  the  miners  were  not  to  be 
pledged  to  a  reduction  before  the  joint  meeting  and  that  the  proposed 
joint  conmiittee  should  have  power  to  decide  as  to  whether  the  15  per 
cent  reduction,  upon  which  the  miners  returned  to  work  pending  a 
settlement,  was  too  much  or  too  little;  and  if  the  decision  should  be 
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that  the  reduction  was  too  much,  the  excess  should  be  refunded  to  the 
men  from  the  time  they  returned  to  work.  On  the  25th  of  October  Mr. 
Ellis  notified  Mr.  Ashton  that  "  the  committee  of  coal  owners  is  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  representatives  of  the  miners'  federation  to  discuss 
the  whole  question,  without  prejudice  to  the  position  of  either  party, 
at  an  early  date." 

Such  a  meeting  was  held  on  November  3  and  4,  and  various  proposi- 
tions for  ending  the  dispute  were  brought  forward  by  the  owners  and 
the  men.  The  former  suggested  a  meeting  of  an  equal  number  of 
owners'  and  miners'  representatives,  the  secretary  of  each  organization 
and  three  other  persons  to  act  as  conciliators,  their  duty  being  to  inquire 
into  the  cause  of  difference  and  endeavor  to  bring  about  a  settlement. 

If  they  could  not  succeed  in  doing  that  within from  the  first 

joint  meeting,  then  the  questions  unsettled  were  to  be  decided  by  the 
majority  of  the  board.  Pending  a  settlement  work  was  to  be  resumed. 
The  15  per  cent  in  dispute  was  to  be  deposited  in  bank  and  distributed 
to  employers  or  workmen  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  settlement. 
They  also  expressed  themselves  as  quite  prepared  to  consider  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  tribunal  for  the  settlement  not  only  of  the  present, 
but  also  of  future,  differences. 

Their  alternative  proposal  was  that  a  conciliation  board,  to  consist  of 
10  representatives  from  each  side,  should  be  formed  forthwith,  which 
board  should  proceed  to  choose  an  independent  chairman.  It  should 
have  power  to  deal  with  the  existing  diflSculty  and  decide  the  rate  of 
wages  to  be  paid  from  the  resumption  of  work  and  to  deal  with  the 
general  wage  question.  To  settle  the  dispute  each  side  was  to  have  the 
privilege  of  presenting  evidence  to  the  board  for  two  days,  at  the  close 
of  which  either  side  had  the  right  to  ask  a  decision  from  the  umpire  as 
to  the  rate  of  wages  to  be  paid,  his  decision  to  be  final. 

The  miners'  representatives  proposed  the  following  terms:  That  the 
men  resume  work  at  the  old  rate  of  wages  until  April  1,  1894;  that 
the  minimum  or  standard  rate  of  wages  be  30  per  cent  above  the 
wages  rate  of  January  1,  1888;  that  a  board  of  conciliation  be 
formed  to  deal  with  wage  questions  in  the  future  from  the  above- 
named  date;  that  the  board  when  formed  should  have  power  to  deter- 
mine the  rate  of  wages  on  and  from  April  1, 1894. 

The  representatives  of  the  miners  met  Novemlier  4  and  resolved  to 
place  before  the  men  the  offer  of  the  owners  to  settle  the  dispute  by 
arbitration. 

Before  further  negotiations  were  completed  the  widespread  distress 
and  still  greater  losses  caused  by  the  long-drawn-out  strike  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  prime  minister,  the  Right  Honorable  William  E. 
Gladstone.  After  sixteen  weeks  of  effort  to  arrive  at  an  undei*stand- 
ing  the  two  parties  seemed  almost  as  far  apart  as  when  the  trouble 
began.     Mr.  Gladstone  addressed  to  the  secretary  of  each  organization 
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a  letter,  in  which  he  said  the  prolongation  of  the  dispute  could  not 
fail  to  aggravate  the  suflfering,  and  he  suggested  a  further  conference 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Lord  Koseberry,  who  was  not  to  act  as  an 
arbitrator  or  umpire,  but  who  should  "confine  his  action  to  offering 
his  good  offices  in  order  to  assist  the  parties  in  arriving  between  them- 
selves at  a  friendly  settlement  of  the  questions  in  dispute." 

The  proposed  meeting  was  held  November  17,  and  after  a  sitting 
lasting  only  several  hours  the  following  settlement  was  affected:  That 
a  board  of  conciliation  be  constituted  forthwith,  to  last  for  one  year  at 
least,  i*onsisting  of  an  equal  number  of  coal  owners  and  miners'  repre- 
sentatives— fourteen  each.  They  shall  at  their  first  meeting  endeavor 
to  elect  a  chairman  from  outside,  and,  should  they  fail,  ask  the  speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons  to  nominate  one,  the  chairman  to  have  a 
casting  vote. 

That  the  board,  when  constituted,  shall  have  power  to  determine  from 
time  to  time  the  rate  of  wages  on  and  from  February  1,  1894. 

The  firj^t  meeting  to  be  December  13,  and  the  men  to  resume  work 
at  oniH^  at  the  old  mte  of  wages  until  February  1,  1894. 

It  WHS  agreed  that  all  coUierici^,  as  far  as  practicable,  should  be 
TVojHMUHi  for  work  forthwith,  and  that,  so  far  as  practicable,  no  imped- 
iment should  Ih>  phR^ed  in  the  way  of  the  return  of  the  men  to  work. 

Tlio  Uninl  iH>uld  not  agree  upon  a  chairman,  and  the  speaker  of  the 
House  of  i\uumons  appointed  Lord  Shand,  a  law  lord  of  the  Scottish 

Ui\ 

*rhe  tli>it  mwting  of  the  new  board  was  held  in  December,  1893,  and 
II  vlivl  uiU  work  very  satisfac^torily. 

\\\  %\\\\\\\  \^\^i%  the  owners  gave  notice  for  a  reduction.  At  first 
Nh\  IHv^kttnl  n^fustxl  to  authorize  Mr.  Ashton,  the  miners'  secretary, 
{\\  v'hU  m  uuvtin^«  iHvause  no  specific  reduction  was  named,  as  the  men 
v^lrtlHunl  I  ho  nUtv*  nuMint.  Finally,  in  the  absence  of  the  independent 
vtu^liiumu  the  iH>pivsentatives  of  the  owners  and  the  representatives 
\\i  I  ho  hilnorw  u^n^Hl  that  wages  should  be  reduced  10  per  cent,  mak- 
Imu  Ihoiu  MO  jHM'  oont  alK)ve  the  standard  of  1888,  and  that  there  should 
ho  MO  furlhor  nnluotion  for  two  years,  but  the  board  could  raise  wages 
\{\  |iot  ooiil  »hovo  the  standard. 

\\\  |SH(I  (ho  ownoi>t  pi^t^sstHl  for  further  reduction,  but  the  miners 
oh|oo(o»l,  tMul  MO  atrnH^mont  l>eing  reached  by  the  board,  it  collapsed, 
ho  ^mm^Kmo***  h^v  in  the  failure  to  provide  the  umpire  or  referee  with 
iMt^oi  (o  MU^ko  u  <hH'ision  which  would  finally  settle  a  dispute. 

Im  l^«t'^  Hm^  MolUng  price  of  conl  advanced,  and  the  men  began  an 
MidlMlloM  for  Imimh^uso  of  wages.  Secretary  Ashton  was  instructed  to 
^  ( llo  I  ho  Moon^lury  of  Uio  inml  owners'  association,  asking  them  to  meet 
(ho  MMMi'*  ^^^p^o>H^MtativoH  to  consider  the  question.  After  several 
A*-iMi  MMM«llMUM  II  wiis  agrtMHl  that  there  should  be  an  advance  of  2i  per 
rho  ownori*  plt^ss^Hl  for  a  renewal  of  the  conci^t^^ J^rd, 
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and  it  was  resuscitated,  principally  on  the  old  lines,  although  the  mini- 
mum wage  feature  was  retained,  and  the  chairman  was  given  the 
deciding  vote  in  case  of  inability  to  agree.  No  difficulty  was  experi- 
enced, as  was  the  case  when  the  board  of  1893  was  formed,  in  selecting 
the  independent  chairman.  The  men's  representatives  named  Lord 
James,  who  was  accepted  by  the  masters.  Provision  was  made,  how- 
ever, for  the  selection  of  a  chairman  in  case  of  a  disagreement,  and 
that  power  was  lodged  with  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  following  are  the  rules: 

1.  That  the  title  of  the  board  shall  be  "The  Board  of  Conciliation  for  the  Coal 
Trade  of  the  Federated  Districts.** 

2.  The  board  shall  determine,  from  time  to  time,  the  rate  of  wages  as  from  1st 
January,  1899. 

3.  The  board  shall  consist  of  an  equal  number  of  coal  owners  or  coal  owners*  rep- 
resentatives, elected  by  the  federated  coal  owners,  and  miners  or  miners*  representa- 
tives, elected  by  the  Miners*  Federation  of  Great  Britain — 14  of  each,  with  a  chairman 
from  outside,  who  shall  have  a  casting  vote. 

4.  The  present  members  of  the  board  are  and  shall  be: 
Chairman. — ^The  Right  Honorable  Lord  James  of  Hereford. 

Coal  owners  or  coal  qwmtb^  representatives. — Messrs.  Alfred  Hewlett,  Walter  L. 
Bourke,  William  Kellett,  T.  D.  Grimke  Drayton,  F.  J.  Jones,  J.  J.  Addy,  A.  C. 
Briggs,  A.  J.  Holiday,  Fitzherbert  Wright,  Walter  Salmond,  Arthur  G.  Barnes,  Henry 
Dennis,  W.  Heath,  and  Captain  Harrison. 

Aimers  or  miners'  representatives. — Messrs.  B.  Pickard,  M.  P. ;  S.Woods,  M.  P. ;  William 
Parrott,  Edward  Cowey,  Thomas  Glover,  W.  E.  Harvey,  Thomaa  Chambers,  Enoch 
Edwards,  Benjamin  Dean,  Edward  Hughes,  J.  G.  Hancock,  Andrew  Sharp,  William 
Abrahams,  M.  P.,  and  Robert  Smellie,  of  whom  Mr.  Alfred  Hewlett  shall  be  presi- 
dent and  Mr.  B.  Pickard,  M.  P.,  vice  president 

Whenever  a  vacancy  has  arisen,  from  any  cause,  on  the  board,  except  in  the  office 
of  chairman,  such  vacancy  shall  be  filled  up  within  one  month  of  its  occurrence  by 
the  body  which  appointed  the  member  whose  seat  has  become  vacant  Intimation 
of  such  appointment  shall  be  at  once  sent  to  the  secretaries.  On  the  death,  resigna- 
tion, or  removal  of  the  first  or  any  subsequent  chairman  the  board  shall  endeavor 
to  elect  another  chairman;  and  should  they  fail,  will  ask  the  speaker  for  the  time 
being  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  nominate  one. 

5.  The  meetings  of  the  board  shall  be  held  in  London  or  such  other  place  as  the 
board  shall  from  time  to  time  determine. 

6.  The  constituenta  of  the  board — i.  e.,  coal  owners  or  coal  owners*  representatives, 
and  miners  or  miners*  representatives — are,  for  brevity,  herein  referred  to  as  **the 
parties.** 

7.  The  parties  shall  each  respectively  elect  a  secretary  to  represent  them  in  the 
transaction  of  the  business  of  the  board,  and  each  party  shall  give  written  notice 
thereof  to  the  secretary  of  the  other  party,  and  both  such  secretaries  shall  remain  in 
office  until  they  shall  resign  or  be  withdrawn  by  the  parties  electing  them.  The  sec- 
retaries shall  attend  all  meetings  of  the  board,  and  are  entitled  to  take  part  in  discus- 
sion, but  they  shall  have  no  power  to  move  or  second  any  resolution,  or  to  vote  on 
any  question  before  the  board. 

8.  They  shall  jointly  convene  all  meetings  of  the  board  and  take  proper  minutes  of 
the  board  and  the  proceedings  thereof,  which  shall  be  transcribed  in  duplicate  books, 
and  each  such  book  shall  be  signed  by  the  chairman,  president,  or  vice-president,  or 
other  person,  as  the  case  may  be,  who  shall  preside  at  the  meeting  at  which  such 
minatea  are  read  and  confirmed.    One  of  such  minute  books  shaJl^|&^t|^y  each 
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of  the  secretaries.    The  secretaries  shall  also  conduct  the  correspondence  for  the 
respective  parties  and  conjointly  for  the  board. 

9.  The  secretaries  shall,  on  the  written  application  of  either  of  the  parties  made  by 
the  chairman  and  secretary  of  either  party  for  an  alteration  in  the  rate  of  wages,  or 
an  alteration  of  the  rules,  or  for  any  of  the  objects  mentioned  in  clause  4,  call  a  meeting 
of  the  board  within  21  days,  at  such  time  and  place  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
secretaries.  The  application  for  the  meeting  shall  state  clearly  the  object  of  the 
meeting. 

10.  The  president,  or  in  his  absence  the  vice-president,  shall  preside  at  all  the 
meetings  at  which  the  chairman  is  not  present  as  herein  provided.  In  the  absence 
of  both  president  and  vice-president,  a  member  of  the  board  shall  be  elected  by  the 
majority  to  preside  at  the  meeting.  The  president  or  vice-president,  or  other  person 
presiding,  shall  vote  as  a  representative,  but  shall  not  have  any  casting  vote.  When 
the  chainnan  is  present  he  shall  preside  and  have  a  casting  vote. 

11.  All  questions  shall,  in  the  first  instance,  be  submitted  to  and  considered  by 
the  board,  it  being  the  desire  and  intention  of  the  parties  to  settle  any  difficulties 
and  differences  which  may  arise  by  friendly  conference  if  possible.  If  the  parties 
on  the  board  can  not  agree,  then  the  meeting  shall  be  adjourned  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  21  days,  and  the  matter  in  dispute  shall  be  further  discussed  by  the  con- 
stituents of  the  two  parties,  and  the  chairman  shall  be  summoned  by  the  secretaries 
to  the  adjourned  meeting,  when  the  matter  shall  be  again  discussed,  and  in  default 
of  an  agreement  by  the  parties  on  the  board,  the  chairman  shall  give  his  casting 
vote  on  such  matter  at  that  meeting,  which  shall  be  final  and  binding. 

12.  All  questions  submitted  to  the  board  shall  be  stated  in  writing,  and  may  be 
supported  by  such  verbal,  documentary,  or  other  evidence  and  explanation  as  the 
parties  may  desire,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  board. 

13.  All  votes  shall  be  taken  at  meetings  of  the  board  by  show  of  hands.  When  at 
any  meeting  of  the  board  the  parties  entitled  to  vote  are  unequal  in  number,  all  shall 
have  the  right  of  fully  entering  into  the  discussion  of  any  matter  brought  before 
them;  but  only  an  equal  number  of  each  shall  vote,  the  withdrawal  of  the  mem- 
bers of  whichever  body  may  be  in  excess  to  be  by  lot,  unless  otherwise  arranged. 

14.  Each  party  shall  pay  and  defray  the  expenses  of  its  own  representatives  and 
secretary,  but  the  costs  and  expenses  of  the  chairman,  stationery,  books,  printing, 
hire  of  rooms  for  meeting,  shall  be  borne  by  the  respective  parties  in  equal  shares. 

Thos.  Ratclippe  Ellis, 
Thomas  Ashton, 
Jcird  Secretaries  of  the  Board, 
January,  1899. 

In  January,  1899,  the  men  applied  for  an  increase  of  7i  per  cent. 
After  a  long  discussion  the  rate  was  granted,  5  per  cent  being  paid 
May  1,  1899,  and  2i  per  cent  October  1, 1899.  Under  the  rules  and 
custom  when  an  increase  or  decrease  is  demanded  by  one  side  or  the 
other  a  fixed  sum  must  be  named,  and  the  chairman  must  decide  the 
question  submitted  to  him.  He  must  give  either  the  per  cent  demanded 
or  nothing;  there  can  be  no  splitting  the  difference.  This  provision 
overcomes  an  objection  to  the  independent  umpire  which  is  frequently 
urged,  as  the  disposition  of  such  an  official,  when  he  can  play  the  part 
of  a  compromiser,  is  to  give  something  to  the  side  making  the  demand; 
and  this  is  especially  true  when  the  umpire  belongs  to  the  political 
class  and  has  the  chance  to  make  a  play  for  popularity. 
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The  following  views  of  the  value  of  the  board  of  conciliation  were 
obtained  from  the  representative  of  the  owners  and  the  secretary  and 
parliamentary  member  of  the  men: 

Mr.  Ellis,  the  masters' representative,  said  no  technical  knowledge  is 
required  for  the  independent  chairman.  He  thinks  it  best  to  have  a 
man  not  connected  with  the  trade,  for  both  sides  are  soaked  with  their 
own  views,  but  instead  a  well-balanced,  judicial  man,  who  can  weigh 
arguments  and  decide  impartially.  The  weakness  in  the  present 
board  is  that  there  is  nothing  to  enforce  the  decision.  A  man  can 
give  two  weeks'  notice  to  quit,  and  if  an  employer  does  not  abide  by  the 
decision  pressure  is  put  upon  him  by  the  masters'  board;  but  he  can 
withdraw  from  the  federation  and  forfeit  the  money  he  has  paid  to 
the  association. 

To  make  the  conciliation  board  successful  Mr.  Ellis  thinks — 

1.  Both  sides  should  have  large  funds.  If  each  side  is  well  sup- 
plied with  money  there  is  hesitation  about  wasting  it;  and  as  a  fight 
may  make  the  last  condition  worse  than  the  first,  each  will  try  to 
avoid  all  trouble  and  do  his  best  to  bring  about  a  friendly  sentiment 
and  settlement.     What  regulates  the  mass  regulates  the  individual. 

2.  It  is  essential  to  get  hold  of  the  dispute  before  stoppage  of  work, 
before  both  sides  have  their  backs  up,  before  the  men  have  formed 
and  expressed  opinions  which  they  don't  like  to  take  back.  If  that 
can  not  be  done,  one  must  wait  until  the  two  sides  are  about  tired. 

3.  It  must  not  be  too  big  a  question  to  be  decided,  and  men  should 
be  conciliators  on  both  sides.  Men  should  be  selected  for  the  board 
who  individually  have  considerable  personal  interest  to  be  settled. 
They  should  be  important  men  in  the  trade,  with  important  interests 
at  stake,  and  there  should  not  be  too  many  men  on  the  board. 

Asked  whether  the  decisions  of  the  board  are  carried  out,  Mr. 
Ellis  replied  that  he  could  not  give  a  case  where  the  masters  would  not 
abide  by  the  decision.  The  decision  is  either  in  favor  of  a  reduction 
or  an  increase  of  wages.  If  in  favor  of  a  reduction,  the  masters  would 
be  glad  to  abide  by  it;  if  against,  the  men  would  see  that  they  carried 
it  out. 

As  showing  the  spirit  animating  the  men  and  their  leaders  in  the 
coal  trade,  he  cited  an  instance  to  their  credit  which  occurred  in  1898. 
When  the  agreement  for  a  2i  per  cent  advance  was  reached  in  1898 
the  men  did  not  like  it,  and  some  who  were  on  the  conciliation  board 
were  not  satisfied.  Others  who  were  not  on  the  board  liked  it  still 
less  and  criticised  the  action  severely  and  bitterly,  especially  in  Lan- 
cashire. The  men  took  a  ballot  to  decide  whether  or  not  they  would 
accept  and  approve  the  decision  of  the  board.  Some  of  the  delegates 
opposed  it  actively,  declaring  that  their  representatives  on  the  board 
had  been  outwitted.  At  that  juncture  Mr.  Pickard  and  others  issued 
a  manifesto  requiring  courage,  in  which  they  declared  that  the  decision 
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was  a  boon  to  their  iDterest^  and  should  not  be  declined.  It  was 
accepted,  and  Mr.  Ellis  said  it  showed  that  bargains  could  be  made 
with  the  hope  of  having  them  carried  out;  and  if  the  leaders  use  their 
influence  with  the  men  the  decision  will  be  enforced.  There  is  no 
need  to  despair  if  the  delegates  will  always  use  their  eflForts  to  have 
the  decisions  carried  out  by  each  side. 

Thomas  Ashton,  the  secretary  of  the  miners'  federation,  stated  that 
the  boards  formerly  tended  to  reduce  wages,  but  the  present  one  has 
the  support  of  the  men  because  of  the  minimum  wage  feature. 
According  to  the  agreement  now  existing,  the  wages  can  not  go  below 
30  per  cent  above  the  tonnage  rates  of  1888,  nor  can  they  rise  above 
45  per  cent  of  such  rate.  Had  not  that  concession  been  granted  by  the 
owners  the  majority  of  the  men  would  not  have  agreed  to  the  terms 
of  settlement.  Mr.  Ashton  thinks  the  meetings  have  led  to  a  better 
understanding  between  the  masters  and  the  men.  .  When  meetings  of 
the  board  are  called  the  simple  question  of  wages,  to  be  reduced  or 
increased,  is  discussed.  Since  the  formation  of  the  new  board  there 
has  been  no  deviation  from  the  award  and  no  need  for  the  services  of 
the  independent  chairman.  Both  owners  and  men  prefer  to  arrive  at 
a  mutual  agreement  without  his  aid. 

Mr.  B.  Pickard,  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  miners  in  Parlia- 
ment, does  not  favor  arbitration  of*  the  compulsoiy  character.  What 
is  formed  in  the  coal  trade  is  not  a  board  of  arbitration  but  of  concili- 
ation, the  first  of  which  he  does  not  regard  as  good  for  either  masters 
or  men.  Conciliation,  in  his  opinion,  is  a  better  way  of  settling  dis- 
putes than  arbitration — in  the  sense  that  either  side  must  take  what  a 
third  person  would  declare  to  be  the  right  thing.  Both  sides  believe 
in  conciliation,  for  they  much  prefer  to  settle  their  disputes  themselves, 
and  Mr.  Pickard  believes  there  never  will  be  a  better  way  of  set- 
tling trade  disputes  under  existing  conditions.  When  a  mutual  agree- 
ment is  reached  it  is  always  carried  out,  but  such  is  not  the  case  where 
there  is  an  umpire.  A  hard  and  fast  ruling,  unless  equitable,  is  sel- 
dom acceptable  and  frequently  is  not  carried  out.  Mr.  Pickard  has 
always  favored  a  minimum  wage.  With  that  obtained  for  the  men  it 
will  not  matter  how  much  the  masters  compete  with  each  other,  for 
his  position  is  that  the  men  should  not  suflFer  from  competition. 

NOBTHUMBEBIiAND  COAL  TBu^DE. 

The  Northumberland  Miners'  Association,  which  was  formed  in 
1862,  now  numbers  between  22,000  and  23,000  members.  At  that 
time  trade  was  bad  and  the  masters  wanted  a  yearly  bond,  but  the  men 
could  not  agree  and  the  scheme  was  abandoned.  The  men's  leaders 
then  took  steps  to  organize  a  union,  but  with  only  partial  success,  for 

*^y  1870  not  more  than  7,000  had  been  persuaded  to  join.     In  1872 
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there  was  a  boom  in  trade  and  prices  rose  rapidly.  The  men,  wishing 
to  share  in  the  increase,  miited  in  larger  nmnbers,  and  in  1872  were 
fairly  well  organized. 

Before  that  date  only  local  demands  were  made,  but  at  that  time 
there  was  a  general  demand  and  the  owners  agreed  to  meet  the  men 
as  representatives  of  the  union.  In  March  of  1872  the  men  secured 
a  general  advance  of  10  per  cent,  which  marked  the  beginning  of 
negotiations  as  an  organization  with  the  owners.  For  a  year  they 
met  from  time  to  time,  securing  several  advances.  By  the  end  of 
1873  prices  tumbled  and  the  men  submitted  to  three  reductions  in 

1874.  The  masters  demanded  a  fourth  reduction  in  the  early  part  of 

1875,  agreeing  to  submit  their  case  to  arbitration.  At  first  the  men 
hesitated,  but  finally  yielded,  with  Mr.  Kettle  acting  as  umpire.  In 
November  of  the  same  year  there  was  another  arbitration.  After  this 
latter  demand  was  dismissed  by  Lord  Herschel,  the  owners  refused  to 
submit  to  arbitration  any  other  decreases  asked.  Notice  was  given  in 
1877  of  still  another  reduction.  This  the  men  resisted,  and  a  9  weeks' 
strike  ensued,  lasting  from  December,  1877,  to  February,  1878. 
When  the  men  returned  to  work  it  was  at  a  reduction  of  12  per  cent. 
Trade  was  bad  enough  when  the  strike  began,  but  it  was  much  worse 
after  it  ended. 

In  November,  1878,  the  masters  requested  still  another  reduction  of 
10  per  cent  The  methods  of  settling  the  differences  were  not  bene- 
ficial to  either  side,  and  both  were  anxious  to  devise  some  system  to  do 
away  with  higgling  and  striking,  both  so  injurious  to  the  trade.  The 
men  suggested  the  introduction  of  a  sliding  scale.  At  that  time  con- 
ditions could  not  have  been  worse  under  any  system,  and  the  masters 
eventually  agreed  to  the  suggestion.  From  1874  to  1879,  on  account 
of  the  union  being  stronger  than  at  any  previous  time,  the  owners  had 
greater  diflSculty  in  reducing  wages  elsewhere.  The  product  of  the 
mines  in  Northumberland  district  decreased  from  8  to  10  per  cent 
between  1874  and  1879,  whereas  competition  increased  in  the  same 
proportion,  while  as  soon  as  the  sliding  scale  was  introduced  the  output 
increased  more  rapidly  than  in  any  other  districts. 

In  March,  1883,  the  scale  was  slightly  amended  in  favor  of  the  men. 
In  1886  trade  again  became  bad;  the  masters  found  they  could  not  pay 
the  wages  agreed  upon,  and  gave  notice  to  the  men  to  terminate  the 
scale,  at  the  same  time  demanding  a  reduction  of  15  per  cent.  The 
men  resisted  and  a  strike  ensued,  which  lasted  17  weeks,  ending  in 
May,  1887.  The  men  lost  the  struggle  and  resumed  work  with  a  12i 
per  cent  reduction.  With  1888  trade  improved,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  year  the  men  asked  for  and  obtained  an  advance  of  5  per  cent. 
Improvement  continuing  during  1889  and  1890,  the  men  received 
several  advances  by  negotiation  between  the  representatives  of  the  two 
associations. 
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In  1891  there  came  a  reaction  in  the  trade  and  the  masters  again 
secured  certain  reductions.  Thinking  that  if  many  more  were  given 
another  strike  would  occur,  each  committee  urged  the  reestablishment 
of  the  sliding  scale,  or  some  other  method  by  which  changes  could 
occur  automatically.  The  men  empowered  their  representatives  to 
get  the  owners  to  agree  to  the  adjustment  of  wages,  and  now  auditors 
examine  the  books  every  three  months  and  make  report  to  the  men. 

At  that  time  the  men  preferred  a  conciliation  board  rather  than 
a  sliding  scale;  but  the  masters  at  first  could  not  see  their  way 
clear  to  agree  to  it,  though  they  never  refused  entirely.  There  were 
several  intei*views  with  the  masters,  who  finally  agreed  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  board  with  15  representatives  on  each  side,  and  an  inde- 
pendent chairman,  who  sat  at  the  table  while  negotiations  were  pro- 
ceeding, and  in  case  the  representatives  were  unable  to  arrive  at  a 
decision  was  empowered  to  give  his  deciding  vote.  The  board  con- 
tinued in  existence  for  more  than  two  years,  during  which  time  four 
or  five  changes  in  wages  occurred,  usually  against  the  men.  In  only 
one  case  was  the  umpire  called  upon  to  give  decision. 

Mr.  Young,  the  men's  secretary,  stated  that  the  board  worked  admi- 
rably. When  the  representatives  of  the  men  saw  that  trade  was  so  bad 
as  to  justify  a  reduction,  they  took  the  responsibility  of  agreeing  to  it 
without  calling  in  the  umpire.  In  the  opinion  of  the  whole  board  no 
system  or  method  for  the  regulation  of  wages  could  have  worked  more 
satisfactorily  than  did  this.  Notwithstanding  that  opinion  the  men, 
because  wages  had  been  reduced  in  consequence  of  fall  in  prices  during 
the  existence  of  the  board,  unfortunately,  in  Mr.  Young's  opinion, 
decided  to  terminate  it.  When  its  existence  ceased,  they  reverted  to 
the  method  of  meeting  the  owners  quarterly  to  hear  reports  of  account- 
ants read  and  to  decide  what  the  wages  should  be. 

C!onciliation  boards  are  preferred  by  Mr.  Young,  who  thinks  they 
most  easily  settle  all  matters  in  dispute  between  the  masters  and  men. 

For  the  settlement  of  local  questions  there  is  a  joint  committee, 
formed  in  1872,  which  continues  at  the  present  time.  Its  functions  are 
to  consider  and  settle  any  matter  at  any  colliery  which  has  not  been 
settled  by  the  men  and  the  manager  of  that  pai-ticular  colliery.  It 
is  composed  of  6  representatives  of  the  workmen  and  6  representa- 
tives of  the  owners,  with  an  independent  chairman,  who  is  the  county 
court  judge  for  the  district.  Since  the  fonnation  of  the  committee  an 
average  of  12  cases  have  been  considered  every  2  months  at  the  stated 
meetings.  It  has  worked  so  successfully  that  not  a  single  decision 
was  protested  against  from  1872  to  1891,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to 
set  aside  a  decision.  Practically  the  same  can  be  said  down  to  the 
present  time.  Each  side  has  loyally  carried  out  the  decision  of  the 
committee. 

*^iendly  relations  existing  between  employei*s  and  men  in  the 
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Northumberland  district  are  shown  by  the  expressions  of  confidence 
and  good  will  uttered  at  the  dedication  of  Burt  Hall,  Newcastle,  the 
handsome  and  permanent  home  of  the  miners'  association.  During 
the  early  years  of  this  miners'  association  its  membership  was  only 
between  3,000  and  4,000;  now  it  numbers  nearly  23,000.  At  first  the 
employers  would  not  recognize  the  union,  but  that  point  was  finally 
won;  and  then  followed  the  formation  of  the  joint  committee,  which 
settles  all  minor  disputes  arising  in  the  workings  of  the  collieries  in 
the  county.  The  conunittee  was  formed  of  6  members  on  each  side, 
with  an  independent  chairman.  It  has  worked  without  friction,  has 
avoided  stoppages  and  troubles  of  all  kinds,  and  was  the  forenmner  of 
a  conciliation  board,  which  was  formed  in  1895. 

In  his  remarks  at  the  dedication  of  Burt  Hall  the  secretary  of  the 
men's  association  said  they  all  knew  the  methods  by  which  this  busi- 
ness was  transacted  in  the  early  days  of  their  association.  Questions 
were  judged  more  by  feeling  than  by  reason.  Now,  however,  reason 
prevailed,  and  they  met  the  owners  on  terms  of  perfect  equality. 
They  sat  at  the  same  table,  and  if  any  grievance  could  be  shown  to 
exist  they  had  an  independent  gentleman  who  weighed  their  reason  in 
the  balance  of  a  trained  judgment,  while  if  they  were  unable  to  settle 
jthe  matter  themselves  he  fairly  and  frankly  decided  the  issue.  '^It  is 
impossible  to  make  further  progress  so  long  as  the  present  wage  sys- 
tem continues.  While  the  ideals  of  all  had  not  yet  been  realized,  those 
of  their  earliest  leaders  had  been  fulfilled.  At  the  time  of  the  organi- 
zation of  the  miners'  association  the  leaders  and  men  were  thought  to 
be  moderately  extreme;  now  they  are  extremely  moderate." 

The  president  of  the  men's  association  said,  when  in  1870  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  union  began  to  have  meetings  with  the  owners,  they 
began  to  understand  each  other  better,  and  a  mutual  good  feeling 
sprang  up  that  found  expression  in  the  joint  committee,  which  had  up 
to  that  time  succeeded  in  settling  every  local  question  that  had  arisen 
in  the  district.  The  representatives  of  the  men  did  not  think  much  of 
the  owners  at  first,  but  when  they  came  to  know  them  they  did  not 
prove  cold  blooded  or  heartless,  but  often  generous  men.  At  the 
last  strike  they  found  the  chairman  of  the  owners'  association  display- 
ing the  characteristics  of  a  true  gentleman,  full  of  sympathy,  a  lover 
of  fair  play,  a  friend  of  the  workman. 

One  of  these  workmen  said  when  they  could  see  the  realization  of 
the  high  ideal  for  which  so  many  had  wrought,  that  ideal  time  when 
employers  and  employed  could  meet  upon  a  common  platform,  they 
could  fully  realize  that  they  had  a  conunon  interest.  He  believed 
there  was  a  right  adjustment  of  wages  that  was  beneficial  to  employers 
and  employed  alike.  The  spirit  of  conciliation  had  been  growing 
of  late  among  the  Northumberland  miners  and  mine  owners,  but  he 
thought  it  had  never  been  seen  in  a  stronger  light  than  on  that  day 
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when  they  had  the  president  of  the  coal  owners'  association  oj)ening 
to  them  the  door  of  the  hall  of  the  miners'  trade  union. 

The  president  of  the  coal  owners'  association  said  when  he  first  kilew 
anything  about  collieries  it  was  far  from  his  belief  that  the  time  would 
ever  come  when  their  affairs  should  be  transacted  as  they  had  been 
during  the  last  25  years  by  their  respective  bodies  meeting  in  friendly 
conference.  In  those  days  negotiations  were  always  conducted  between 
the  individual  owner  and  the  men.  Then,  too,  the  opinion  on  each 
side  was  unfriendly  to  negotiation;  but  things  have  been  changed  for 
the  better.  It  was  far  wiser  to  have  a  modus  vivendi  than  hostile 
meetings  and  strikes.  In  the  old  days  when  they  did  not  meet  the 
men  they  were,  no  doubt,  misrepresented  to  each  other,  and  indirect 
information  as  to  the  feeling  on  any  matter  was  very  different  from 
direct  statements  face  to  face. 

Mr.  Burt,  M.  P.,  after  whom  the  haU  was  named,  in  his  speech 
referred  to  the  better  understanding  between  the  two  parties  and 
declared  that  recognition  of  the  union  and  the  hearing  of  the  men's 
representatives  and  their  grievances  were  two  steps  that  started  them 
in  the  right  direction.  From  that  they  had  gone  on  ''  until  they  had 
reached  a  stage  beyond  which  they  could  not  go  unless  they  com- 
pletely altered  the  industrial  system.  No  doubt  it  was  still  capable  of 
improvement  and  would  in  good  time  be  improved,  but  until  that  was 
accomplished,  so  long  as  they  had  employers  and  employed — a  very 
old  distinction;  if  not  as  old  as  Adam,  certainly  as  old  as  Abraham — 
until  they  got  that  entirely  abolished  they  could  have  no  better 
method  of  settling  the  differences  that  necessarily  arose  between 
employers  and  employed  than  their  conciliation  board,  trusting  to 
reason  and  common  sense  for  the  settlement  of  those  differences 
rather  than  to  the  instrument  of  force  in  the  shape  of  strikes  or  lock- 
outs." 

The  Northumberland  Miners'  Mutual  Confident  Association,  which 
was  established  in  January,  1863,  provides,  in  its  rules,  that  the  mem- 
bers of  a  branch  shall  not  give  notice  of  a  strjke  until  their  case  has 
been  placed  before  the  managing  committee  for  examination  and 
approval.  All  votes  must  be  taken  by  ballot,  and  a  two-thirds  vote 
nmst  be  registered  in  favor  of  the  strike  before  it  can  be  counte- 
nanced and  supported  by  the  association. 

The  rules  governing  the  joint  conmiittee  are  as  follows: 

1.  That  the  object  of  the  joint  committee  shall  be  to  discuss  all  questions  (except 
such  as  may  be  termed  county  questions,  or  questions  affecting  the  general  trade) 
relating  to  matters  of  wages,  practices  of  working,  or  any  other  subject  which  may 
arise  from  time  to  time  at  any  particular  colliery,  and  which  shall  be  referred  to  the 
consideration  of  the  committee  by  the  parties  concerned.  The  committee  shall  dis- 
cuss all  disputes  and  hear  evidence,  and  their  decision  shall  be  final. 

2.  The  committee  shall  consist  of  6  representatives  chosen  by  the  miners'  tmion, 
and  6  representatives  chosen  by  the  steam  collieries  defense  association,  and  a 
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chairman  to  be  chosen  annually  by  the  two  associations,  which  chairman  shall  have 
a  vote. 

3.  At  meetings  of  this  committee  it  shall  be  deemed  that  there  shall  be  no  quorum 
unless  the  chairman  and  at  least  three  members  of  each  association  be  present. 

4.  Each  party  to  pay  its  own  expenses. 

5.  Should  any  alteration  of  or  addition  to  these  rules  be  desired,  notice  of  such 
change  shall  be  given  at  the  meeting  previous  to  its  discussion. 

6.  If  any  member  of  the  conmiittee  is  directly  interested  in  any  question  under  dis- 
cussion, he  shall  abstain  from  voting,  and  a  member  from  the  opposite  party  shall 
also  abstain  from  voting. 

7.  That  an  agenda  of  the  cases  to  be  heard  by  the  joint  conmiittee  shall  be  sent  out 
at  least  four  clear  days  before  each  meeting,  and  it  shall  not  be  competent  for  any 
member  to  propose  any  other  matter  for  discussion. 

8.  When  both  owners  and  miners  have  cases  on  the  agenda  paper,  one  case  from 
each  side  shall  be  considered  alternately. 

9.  That  if  any  case  is  referred  to  arbitration,  and  the  arbitrators  fail  to  agree  as  to 
the  appointment  of  an  umpire,  the  chairman  of  the  joint  committee  shall  make  the 
selection. 

10.  All  applications  for  advances  or  reductions  in  any  portion  of  a  pit  shall  open 
out  the  question  of  the  prices  paid  to  the  same  class  of  workmen  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  pit 

11.  That  before  any  change  in  hewing  prices  be  entertained  it  must  be  clearly  shown 
that  the  average  wage  on  which  the  claim  is  made  is  at  least  5  per  cent  above  or  below 
the  county  average. 

12.  July  13, 1878:  That  in  future  both  the  owners  and  the  men  give  not  less  than  10 
clear  days'  notice  of  any  application  to  the  joint  conmiittee.  The  notice  between  the 
two  associations  to  remain  as  at  present. 

May  12  and  July  14, 1883:  It  was  decided  that  in  future  all  notices  should  be  given 
in  writing,  and  either  signed  by  an  official  or  stamped. 

13.  July  8, 1893:  That  the  rule  be  that  the  three  pays  paid  before  the  written  notice 
be  taken,  excluding  the  first  and  last  pays  of  the  quarter,  but  that  no  evidence  as  to 
any  pays  be  excluded. 

14.  July  8,  1882:  Where  2  pits  are  cavilled  through  they  are  to  be  considered  as  1, 
and  the  average  of  the  whole  taken. 

15.  November  10,  1883:  Decided  that  all  pays  be  considered  to  commence  on  the 
Monday,  each  Sunday's  wage  to  come  into  the  following  pay. 

16.  July  12, 1879:  The  county  average  being  taken  at  48. 9Jd.  [$1.17],  it  was  agreed 
that  the  increase  of  hours,  where  it  leads  to  an  increase  of  work,  should  be  taken  at 
4id.  [9  cents]  as  the  maximum,  but  each  case  to  depend  on  its  own  merits.  It  is 
understood  that  no  owner  can  claim  any  reduction  unless  the  pit's  average  is  at  least 
5  per  cent  above  6s.  2d.  [$1.26].  In  case  of  any  coUieiy  claiming  an  advance,  the 
county  average  is  to  be  taken  at  4s.  9}d.  [$1.17]  plus  any  advantage  which  may  have 
arisen  from  the  increase  of  hours. 

17.  May  10,  1890:  It  is  agreed  as  a  permanent  settlement  of  the  question  that  for 
the  purposes  of  joint  committee  the  hewers'  basis  average  wage  of  soft  coal  collieries 
be  4«.  7id.  [$1.13]  for  short  hours  and  5s.  [$1.22]  for  long  hours;  but  that  in  any 
seam  when  hewers  are  required  by  the  manager  to  nick  or  shoot  the  coal  in  other 
than  winning  or  narrow  places  the  average  wage  of  steam  coal  collieries  shall  obtain. 

18.  November  13,  1880:  In  future  advances  and  reductions  to  commence  on  the 
first  pay  commencing  after  the  decision. 

19.  July  9,  1881:  It  was  agreed  that  in  future  reports  and  awards  should  state  the 
date  at  which  any  contemplated  change  should  take  place. 

20.  January  18,  1879:  It  was  agreed  that  in  future  no  case  can  be  reheard  until 
one  meeting  intervenes. 
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2L  Jfimaiy  12,  1805:  The  joint  committee  leoommeod  thmt  agreements  settling 
ewes  shoold  be  confirmed  bj  this  committee  mod  recorded  on  the  minates. 

22.  AprO  26,  1879:  The  chairman  to  be  reelected  annnallj  at  the  meeting  held  on 
the  second  Saturday  in  May,  the  question  ol  his  reelection  having  been  previonsly 
discossed  at  the  preceding  bimonthly  meeting  of  the  joint  committee. 

October  16,  1897. — Roles  10  and  11. — ^These  rales  do  not  apply  where  implication 
is  made  for  a  i»ice  to  be  fixed  in  conseqnence  of  any  bona  fide  change  in  the  mode 
d  working,  <»>  for  a  new  seam  in  regard  to  whidi  prices  are  not  already  fixed. 

THE  BOOT  AHD  SHOE  TRADE. 

LEICESTEB. 

In  Leicester  there  are  about  250  boot  and  shoe  &ctories,  which 
have  sprung  up  in  the  past  40  years.  The  federation  numbers  about 
11,000  men. 

In  18i^5  there  was  a  serious  lockout  The  manufiicturers  introduced 
machinery,  and  there  was  a  question  of  the  quantity  of  work  the  men 
had  to  do  to  earn  the  wages,  these  being  considerably  lower  than  the 
amount  the  men  could  earn  when  doing  piecework.  With  the  macb  i  nes 
the  work  was  paid  for  by  the  dozen.  The  work  in  dispute  represented 
an  average  of  from  20  to  30  per  cent  of  the  week's  earnings.  These 
matters  were  discussed  by  the  arbitration  board,  but  the  mem))cr8 
were  unable  to  come  to  any  reasonable  understanding  as  to  what  pi  ices 
should  be  paid  for  the  machine  work.  The  result  was  a  deadlock  in 
the  board,  which  brought  about  instructions  from  the  men's  repre- 
sentatives to  work  according  to  a  statement  compiled  from  the  general 
body  of  workmen  engaged  in  connection  with  machinery  in  the  various 
firms  of  the  town.  The  employers  finding  that  they  could  not  get  the 
desired  amount  of  work  initiated  the  policy  of  discharging  numbers 
of  men  unwilling  to  do  the  task  set  for  them.  This  brought  about 
open  hostilities. 

The  employers  refused  to  submit  the  question  to  the  umpire,  the 
reason  for  such  refusal  being  that  the  machinery  was  in  use  so  short 
a  time  that  they  should  be  the  judges  of  what  the  machines  should 
produce  and  what  wages  should  be  paid.  The  machinery  had  been  in 
use  almost  3  years.  They  refused  to  consider  or  arbitrate  on  the 
question  of  a  piecework  statement  for  machinery.  A  6  weeks'  struggle 
resulted,  which  applied  to  every  boot  and  shoe  center  in  the  Kingdom. 
It  was  finally  settled  through  the  medium  of  the  board  of  ti-ade,  the 
board  coming  forward  and  offering  their  services,  and  Lord  James 
being  appointed  umpire  by  mutual  agreement.  The  decision  was  the 
terms  of  settlement,  which  are  appended  and  which  gave  power  for  a 
statement  for  machinery  to  be  drafted  for  the  trade  generally  and 
also  contained  new  rules  for  boards  of  arbitration  and  conciliation  in 
all  centers.  The  terms  of  settlement  contained  a  provision  for  the 
depositing  of  ^^ certain  sums  in  the  hands  of  trustees"  as  a  guaranty 
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for  the  carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of  that  agreement.  A  trust 
deed  was  executed  by  which  each  side  deposited  £1,000  ($4,866.50)  as 
a  fund  from  which  fines  for  breaches  of  the  rules  could  be  levied.  The 
sections  referring  to  the  manner  of  deciding  the  fine  and  its  amount 
are  as  follows: 

If  any  dispute  or  question  shall  at  any  time  arise  between  the  federation  and  the 
union  as  to  the  breach  or  nonfulfillment  of  any  of  the  provisions  contained  in  the 
settlement  or  in  any  decision,  agreement,  or  award  of  any  such  local  board  as  afore- 
said, or  of  any  arbitrators  or  umpire  of  any  such  local  board,  whether  such  breach 
or  nonfulfillment  shall  have  been  committed  by  the  federation  or  by  the  union,  or 
by  any  local  or  district  association  of  the  federation,  or  by  any  local  or  district  branch 
of  the  union,  or  by  any  body  of  manufacturers  belonging  to  the  federation,  or  any 
body  of  workmen  belonging  to  the  union,  then  and  in  every  such  case  every  such 
dispute  or  question  shall  be  referred  for  determination  to  the  Right  Honorable  I^rd 
James,  of  Hereford,  or  other  person  for  the  time  being  appointed  to  act  as  umpire 
for  the  purposes  of  the  settlement  and  of  these  presents. 

If  the  said  umpire  shall  determine  that  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  settlement  or 
of  any  such  decision,  agreement,  or  award  as  aforesaid  has  been  broken  or  not  fulfilled 
by  any  of  such  bodies  or  persons  as  aforesaid  the  same  shall,  subject  to  resolution 
9  of  the  settlement  and  due  notice  of  the  breach  of  the  provision  therein  referred  to, 
such  notice  to  be  given  by  the  secretary  of  the  federation  or  the  general  secretary  of 
the  national  union,  as  the  case  may  be,  be  deemed  to  have  been  broken  by  the  fed- 
eration or  by  the  union,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  umpire  shall  have  power  to 
determine  that  all  or  any  part  of  the  sum  deposited  with  the  trustees  by  the  federa- 
tion or  by  the  union,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  other  of  them  in 
whose  favor  the  award  shall  be  made,  and  by  his  award  to  determine  the  amount  to 
be  BO  forfeited,  and  such  amount  may  include  a  sum  for  costs  of  the  reference  and 
award,  which  shall  be  in  the  discretion  of  the  said  umpire. 

With  very  few  exceptions  the  terms  have  worked  in  a  very  satisfac- 
tory way. 

The  secretary  of  the  Leicester  union  stated  that  a  better  and  sounder 
feeling,  which  grows  steadily,  exists  between  the  employers  and  the 
men.  Mr.  Cort,  the  secretary,  is  chairman  of  the  board,  the  presi- 
dency alternating  between  the  two  sides,  and  he  is  a  strong  upholder 
of  the  principle  of  conciliation  and  arbitration,  which  he  thinks  is 
much  to  be  preferred  to  anything  heretofore  tried.  There  have  been 
important  questions  in  dispute,  and  occasionally  some  ''hitches"  have 
ocxiurred,  but  the  board  has  finally  settled  them  all.  It  meets  once  a 
quarter,  whether  there  is  business  to  be  transacted  or  not.  Meeting 
about  the  same  table,  coming  face  to  face  and  discussing  their  diflS- 
culties  in  a  calm,  judicial,  parliamentary  way  brings  the  opposing  sides 
closer  together  and  leads  to  a  more  friendly  feeling.  The  men,  the 
secretary  said,  are  loyal  to  arbitration. 

A.  W.  Chamberlin,  secretary  of  the  manufacturers'  board,  speaking 
from  their  standpoint,  wished  to  be  quoted  as  heartily  favoring  the 
board.  He  regards  conciliation  and  arbitration  as  the  only  reasonable 
and  satisfactory  way  to  settle  differences  and  disputes  between  the  two 
classes. 
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NORTHAMPTON. 

Of  the  140  factories  in  Northampton  probably  one-half  belong  to  the 
federation.  There  are  9,000  workmen  in  the  shoe  trade  there.  Within 
recent  years  there  has  been  a  great  diminution  of  trouble,  owing  to 
the  extension  of  day  work,  by  which  the  men  can  earn  from  28  to  34 
shillings  ($6.81  to  $8.27)  per  week.  Men  stifle  work  so  that  the  output 
does  not  exceed  piece-day  wages.  The  manufacturers  think  they  get 
better  work  by  the  day. 

Mr.  George  Frederick  Lea,  secretary  of  the  employers  of  Northamp- 
ton, said  that  at  the  meetings  of  the  board  only  disputes  are  treated, 
and  the  manufacturei-s  decline  to  discuss  general  conditions  of  trade. 
The  men  would  like  abstract  discussion,  but  it  is  ruled  out.  The  board 
does  not  bring  the  workmen  as  a  body  in  contact  with  the  employer. 
Before  1896,  the  year  of  the  great  strike,  there  was  bitter  feeling  on 
both  sides;  since  then  it  has  been  much  modified.  It  is  a  case  of  armed 
neutrality,  each  side  working  for  advantages  and  neither  putting  arms 
about  the  neck  of  the  other.  According  to  Mr.  Lea,  the  employee 
consider  that  the  board  prevents  mutinous  and  quarrelsome  feeling, 
which  is  accomplished  by  prompt  and  fair  action  of  the  board,  which 
always  stands  ready  to  deal,  at  a  moment's  notice,  with  any  trade 
grievance.  Even  with  the  board  they  are  liable  to  an  unauthorized 
strike — which  is  rare,  indeed — but  which,  when  it  does  occur,  is  nipped 
in  the  bud.  One  took  place  in  the*  summer  of  1898,  when  70  men 
went  out.  They  had  no  grievance  and  the  union  oflScials,  having  them 
well  in  hand,  persuaded  them  to  return  to  work.  Formerly  their 
action  would  have  created  a  hubbub  and  would  have  spread  to  the 
other  shops.  This  example  was  quoted  to  show  the  moral  effect  of  the 
conciliation  and  arbitration  board. 

The  existence  of  the  board  is  beneficial  in  a  money  way  to  both 
sides  because,  as  in  many  other  trades,  work  is  continued  while  the 
matter  in  dispute  is  being  dealt  with  by  the  proper  tribunal.  That 
trade  matters  proceed  so  smoothly  is  due  to  the  existence  of  the 
board,  and  peace  and  welfare  depend  largely  upon  its  continuance.  It 
is  a  simple  and  satisfactory  way  of  getting  on.  Both  sides  adhere  to 
the  decision;  there  is  no  such  thing  with  them  as  repudiation.  The 
board  acts  only  with  union  men.  The  latter  keep  an  eye  on  the 
nonunion  men  to  see  that  they  do  not  take  work  out  of  their  class  and 
do  not  work  under  conditions  not  agreed  upon.  The  manufacturers 
do  not  care  whether  a  man  is  in  or  out  of  the  union;  but  they  do  insist 
that  nonunion  men  shall  be  treated  fairly  by  those  in  the  union. 

In  the  Northamption  branch  of  the  National  Union  of  Boot  and 
Shoe  Operatives  there  are  about  3,000  men.  It  was  established  in 
1874,  and  now  owns  oflSces  and  a  club  house.  The  president  and  the 
secretary  joined  in  saying  that  day  work  is  increasing  and  piecework 
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decreasing.  As  a  result  there  are  fewer  disputes.  The  present  board 
at  Northamption  was  formed  after  the  big  local  strike  of  1887,  but 
there  was  an  informal  board  in  1885,  according  to  the  minutes.  The 
board  has  fixed  the  time  at  54  hours  a  week,  maximum,  and  the  wages 
forlasters  and  finishers  at  28  shillings  ($6.81),  minimum. 

The  men's  ofiicials  thought  the  board  has  been  the  means  of  termi- 
nating differences  which  might  have  resulted  in  withdrawals.  They 
had  settled  as  many  as  fourteen  differences  in  one  afternoon.  The 
secretary  is  strongly  in  favor  of  the  board.  The  more  he  sees  of  it 
the  more  convinced  he  is  that  it  is  the  proper  method  of  preventing 
and  concluding  disputes.  There  is  a  growing  feeling,  he  thinks,  in 
favor  of  arbitration,  and  some  feeling  in  favor  even  of  compulsory 
arbitration.  The  men  feel  that  while  the  voluntary  arbitration  may 
be  a  little  slower,  it  is  surer,  and  better  than  laying  down  tools,  and 
fighting,  because  every  settlement  is  down  in  black  and  white.  It  is 
hard  to  convince  old  men,  accustomed  to  laying  down  their  ''kits," 
that  arbitration  is  better;  but  the  young  men  are  being  trained  to  it. 
Formerly  the  operatives  lost  the  day,  and  gained  nothing;  now  no 
time  is  lost  while  the  dispute  is  being  decided.  At  Northampton 
under  the  piece  system  there  are  70  or  80  extras,  nearly  every  one 
having  been  gained  by  arbitration. 

As  to  the  relations  between  the  employers  and  the  men,  the  officials 
thought  the  board  did  not  have  much  appreciable  effect.  The  repre- 
sentatives are  so  few  that  not  much  is  effected  in  a  social  way;  but  the 
men  who  are  usuall}'  the  same  do  find  out  the  fair  and  the  unfair 
employers. 

The  rules  of  the  National  Union  of  Boot  and  Shoe  Operatives  pro- 
vide for  the  attempted  settlement  of  disputes  by  conciliation  and  arbi- 
tration. The  duty  is  placed  upon  each  branch  to  assist  the  council  in 
the  formation  of  boards  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  between  employ- 
ers and  workmen;  and  where  disputes  are  submitted  to  such  board, 
its  decision  or  the  decision  of  the  referee  shall  be  final.  It  is  further 
pro>ided  that  if  any  branch  or  any  member  of  any  branch  shall  refuse 
to  respect  such  decision  the  council  shall  have  the  power  to  refuse  the 
union's  support.  Power  is  given  to  the  council  to  arrange  with  the 
employers'  federation  for  representatives  of  the  union  and  the  feder- 
ation to  meet,  discuss,  and,  if  necessary,  submit  to  an  umpire  all  mat- 
ters in  dispute  between  the  two  bodies. 

The  terms  of  settlement  which  were  agreed  to  after  the  strike  of 
1895,  and  which  are  still  in  force,  are  as  follows: 

We,  the  undersigned  representatives  of  the  Federated  Associations  of  Boot  and 
Shoe  Manufacturers  and  of  the  National  Union  of  Boot  and  Shoe  Operatives,  agree 
to  the  following  terms  of  settlement  of  the  dispute  in  the  boot  and  shoe  trade  on 
behalf  of  those  whom  we  represent: 

1.  This  conference  is  of  opinion  that  a  piecework  statement  or  statements  for  last- 
ing and  finishing  machine  workers  and  those  working  in  connection  therMyiJh  are 
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desirable,  such  statements  to  be  based  on  the  actual  capacity  of  an  average  work- 
man, any  manufacturer  to  have  the  option  of  adopting  piecework  or  continuing 
day  work;  it  being  understood  that  the  whole  of  the  operatives  working  on  any  one 
process  shall  be  put  on  one  or  the  other  system,  which  shall  not  be  changed  oftener 
than  once  in  six  months.    Heeling  and  sewing  to  be  regarded  as  separate  processes. 

2.  This  conference  is  of  opinion  that  a  piecework  statement  for  welted  work  at 
Northampton  should  be  prepared  on  the  principle  laid  down  in  the  above  resolution, 
viz,  ^Hhe  statement  shall  be  based  on  the  actual  capacity  of  an  average  workman," 
employers  having  option  as  laid  down  in  that  resolution  with  regard  to  payment  by 
the  time  or  piece. 

3.  That  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  last  two  resolutions,  joint  com- 
mittees be  appointed  as  follows: 

(a)  A  joint  committee  of  representatives  of  the  employers  and  workmen,  four  of 
each,  to  determine  the  principles  and  methods  of  arrangement  and  classification  on 
which  piecework  statements  for  machine  workers  shall  be  based,  such  committee  to 
hold  its  first  meeting  on  May  5,  1895,  at  Northampton,  for  preliminary  business. 

(6)  Joint  committees  composed  of  representatives  of  employers  and  employed, 
four  of  each,  to  prepare  such  statements  for  their  respective  localities  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  above  joint  committee.  Such  committees  to 
hold  their  first  meetings  with  the  least  possible  delay  after  the  completion  of  the 
work  of  the  above  joint  committee. 

(c)  A  joint  committee  to  prepare  a  statement  for  welted  work  for  Northampton, 
composed  of  representatives  of  employers  and  employed,  four  of  each,  such  com- 
mittee to  hold  its  first  meeting  on  May  5,  1895,  for  preliminary  business. 

Such  committees  shall  take  such  evidence  and  obtain  such  information  as  they 
may  think  fit  for  the  purpose,  and  each  shall  appoint  an  umpire  to  determine  points 
on  which  they  fail  to  agree.  Failing  agreement  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  committees 
as  to  the  appointment  of  umpires,  the  appointment  shall  be  made  by  the  president 
of  the  federation  and  the  general  secretary  of  the  union,  or  if  they  fail  to  agree  by 
Sir  Henry  James. 

4.  That  the  various  local  boards  of  arbitration  and  conciliation,  consisting  of  equal 
numbers  of  representatives  of  employers  and  workmen  in  the  district,  be  immediately 
reconstituted,  and  their  rules  be  revised  so  far  as  necessary  with  a  view  to  greater 
uniformity  by  a  joint  committee  of  representatives  of  employers  and  employed,  four 
of  each  to  be  appointed  forthwith.  The  revised  rules  to  be  submitted  to  and  adopted 
by  the  local  boards,  with  or  without  amendment  in  matters  of  detail.  Pending  the 
completion  of  this  revision  the  former  rules  to  be  in  force,  but  only  questions  of  classifi- 
cation and  other  minor  local  questions  not  involving  matters  of  principle  to  be  enter- 
tained in  the  meantime,  with  the  exception  of  the  question  of  the  minimum  wage  for 
clickers  and  pressmen  in  centers  where  notices  have  already  been  given  to  local  boards. 

5.  That  such  boards  when  reconstituted  shall  have  full  power  to  settle  all  ques- 
tions submitted  to  them  concerning  wages,  hours  of  labor,  and  the  conditions  of 
employment  of  all  classes  of  work  people  represented  thereon  within  their  districts 
which  it  is  found  impossible  to  settle  in  the  first  place  between  employers  and 
employed,  or  secondly  between  their  representatives;  subject  to  the  following  con- 
ditions: 

(a)  No  board  shall  require  an  employer  to  employ  any  particular  workman,  or 
a  workman  to  work  for  any  particular  employer,  or  shall  entertain  any  question 
relating  to  such  matters,  except  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  a  workman  to  clear  his 
character. 

(b)  No  board  shall  claim  jurisdiction  over  the  conditions  and  terms  of  employment 
of  work  people  outside  its  district;  provided  that  no  actual  work  shall  be  sent  out  of 
a  district  which  has  been  the  subject  of  an  award  in  that  district 
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(r)  No  board  shall  interfere  with  the  right  of  an  employer  to  make  reasonable 
regulations  for  timekeeping  and  the  preservation  of  order  in  his  factory  or  workshop. 

(d)  No  board  shall  put  restrictions  on  the  introduction  of  machinery  or  the  out- 
put therefrom,  or  on  the  adoption  of  day  or  piecework  wages  by  an  employer  in 
cases  in  which  both  systems  have  been  sanctioned,  subject  to  the  conditions  pre- 
scribed in  resolutions  2  and  3.  No  question  referred  to  in  subsections  (a),  (6), 
(c) ,  {d)  shall  be  made  a  matter  of  dispute  by  the  union. 

6.  That  it  is  desirable  and  necessary  to  provide  financial  guarantees  for  duly  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  this  agreement,  and  existing  and  future  awards  agreements, 
and  decisions  of  boards,  arbitrators,  or  umpires,  so  long  as  they  do  not  contravene 
the  provisions  of  this  agreement;  and  that  a  scheme  be  at  once  prepared  for  deposit- 
ing certain  sums  in  the  hands  of  trustees  for  that  purpose. 

7.  That  the  committee  intrusted  with  the  revision  of  the  rules  of  local  arbitration 
boards  be  instructed  to  insert  provisions — 

(a)  To  carry  the  last  resoludoi)  into  effect  forthwith.  If  not  agreed  ujwn  by  both 
sides,  the  conditions  and  terms  of  the  trust  to  be  referred  to,  and  finally  settled  by. 
Sir  Henry  James. 

(6)  That  in  future  all  awards  and  decisions  shall  specify  a  date  before  which 
neither  side  shall  be  competent  to  reopen  the  question. 

(c)  That  where  a  minimum  wage  has  been  fixed  and  is  in  operation,  and  a  pro- 
posal is  made  to  change  it,  the  board  or  umpire,  in  giving  a  decision  or  award,  shall 
take  into  account  the  length  of  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  question  was  last 
determined,  and  j;he  conditions  existing  at  the  two  dates,  respectively. 

The  notices  already  given  by  the  union  for  an  advance  on  the  minimum  wage  to 
clickers  and  pressmen  shall  be  held  to  be  good  notices  to  the  arbitration  boards  for 
the  districts  to  which  they  refer,  and  shall  be  dealt  with  forthwith. 

8.  No  strike  or  lockout  shall  be  entered  into  on  the  part  of  any  body  of  work- 
men, members  of  the  national  union,  or  any  manufacturer,  represented  on  any  local 
board  of  arbitration. 

9.  That  if  any  provision  of  this  agreement,  or  of  an  aw^rd,  agreement,  or  decision, 
be  broken  by  any  manufacturer  or  body  of  workmen  belonging  to  the  federation  or 
national  union,  and  the  federation  or  the  national  union  fail  within  ten  days  either 
to  induce  such  members  to  comply  with  the  agreement,  decision,  or  award,  or  to 
expel  them  from  their  organization,  the  federation  or  the  national  union  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  broken  the  agreement,  award,  or  decision. 

10.  That  any  question  as  to  the  interpretation  of  these  terms  of  settlement  be 
referred  to  Sir  Courtenay  Boyle,  whose  decision  thereon  shall  be  final  and  binding 
on  both  parties. 

That  Sir  Henry  James  be  requested  to  act  as  umpire  to  determine  any  other 
disputed  points  between  the  federation  and  the  national  union  arising  out  of  this 
agreement. 

Only  once  since  the  settlement  was  made  in  1895  between  the  Feder- 
ated Associations  of  Boot  and  Shoe  Manufacturers  and  the  National 
Union  of  Boot  and  Shoe  Operatives  has  the  umpire,  Lord  James,  been 
called  upon  to  make  a  decision  of  award  for  breach  of  the  compact. 

On  the  20th  day  of  February,  1899,  a  strike  occurred  at  the  shoe 
shop  of  a  London  firm,  a  member  of  the  federated  association.  The 
trouble  arose  over  the  classification  of  material.  The  proprietor 
expressed  a  willingness  to  submit  the  matter  to  the  board  of  arbitra- 
tion for  classification,  but  the  men  refused  to  appoint  one  of  their 
number  to  the  board  and  prevented  this  from  being  carried  out. 
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The  manuf acturersl  association  made  demand  for  an  award  of  dam- 
ages from  the  trust  fund  for  violation  of  the  terms  of  settlement, 
which  provide  that  "no  strike  or  lockout  shall  be  entered  into  on  the 
part  of  any  body  of  workmen,  membera  of  the  national  union,  or  any 
manufacturers  represented  on  any  local  board  of  arbitration;"  and  of 
the  rules  of  the  boards  of  arbitration  which  provided  that  there  should 
be  no  suspension  of  work  either  at  the  instigation  of  the  employers  or 
workmen. 

The  London  branch  of  the  national  union  was  never  anything  but 
hostile  to  the  terms  of  settlement,  and  the  strike,  it  was  asserted,  was 
undertaken  as  a  challenge,  all  offers  of  the  employer  to  submit  the 
dispute  to  arbitration  being  rejected,  though  the  firm  did  agree 
that  the  men  should  be  allowed  one-half  what  they  asked  pending  the 
ultimate  settlement  by  the  board.  Even  this  did  not  secure  continued 
work  by  the  men,  the  business  suffering  so  severely  from  the  strike 
that  the  proprietor  became  bankrupt.  When  this  demand  for  com- 
pensation was  made  many  felt  that  the  testing  time  of  the  value  of  the 
terms  of  settlement  had  come.  Lord  James  heard  each  side,  and  on 
the  10th  of  June  last  rendered  the  following  decision: 

LONDON  CASE— BETWEEN  THE  FEDERATED  ASSOCIATIONS  OF  BOOT 
AND  SHOE  MANUFACTURERS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  THE  NATIONAL 
UNION  OF  BOOT  AND  SHOE  OPERATIVES. 

Whereas  I,  the  undersigned,  being  the  umpire  named  in  the  trust  deed  bearing  date 
the  8th  day  of  March,  1898,  entered  into  by  the  above  parties,  have  had  brought 
before  me  by  the  above-named  federated  associations  a  request  to  adjudicate  upon  a 
disputed  point  arising  out  of  the  agreement  of  April  19,  1895,  viz,  the  claim  of  the 
federation  for  damages  to  be  paid  by  the  national  union  out  of  the  guaranty  fimd 
vested  in  the  trustees  imder  the  provisions  of  the  trust  fund  dated  the  8th  day  of 
March,  1898,  by  way  of  compensation  in  respect  of  the  following  breaches  of  the 
terms  of  settlement  dated  the  19th  day  of  April,  1895: 

1.  "The  strike  which  took  place  on  February  20,  1899,  and  which  has  since  been 
continued  and  is  now  in  operation  at  the  factory  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Clark,  Hackney,  Lon- 
don, a  member  of  the  London  federated  association,  being  a  breach  of  resolution  8 
of  the  terms  of  settlement.** 

2.  "The  refusal  of  the  London  workmen  to  appoint  representatives  to  the  London 
board  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  for  the  settlement  of  disputes,  being  a  breach 
of  resolution  4  of  the  terms  of  settlement." 

And  whereas  I  have  considered  the  above  claims  and  the  evidence  and  argunienta 
placed  before  me  by  the  representatives  of  the  above  parties,  now,  1  hereby  determine 
that  out  of  the  sum  of  £1,000  [$4,866.50]  dejwsited  with  the  trustees  named  in  the 
said  trust  deed  by  the  above-named  union  the  sum  of  £300  [$1,459.95]  shall  be  for- 
feited and  paid  to  the  above-named  federation. 

James  of  Hereford. 

June  10, 1899. 

On  noticing  this  award  the  IVlonthly  Report  of  the  National  Union  of 
Boot  and  Shoe  Operatives  said: 

^^-  fine  of  £300  [$1,459.95]  imposed  on  the  union  for  the  breach  by 
on  membei*s  we  hope  wul  be  a  warning  to  executives  not  to 
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break  away  from  rules  and  agreements  entered  into,  for  while  the  agree- 
ments are  in  existence  we  Imve  every  desire  that  they  shall  be  honor- 
ably carried  out  by  both  sides. 

The  rules  governing  the  Leicester  conciliation  and  arbitration  board 
are  similar  to  those  in  Northampton  and  other  centers.     They  are: 

I.  The  board  shall  be  named  the  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  for  the 
Boot  and  Shoe  Trade  of  Leicester. 

II.  The  board  shall  be  deemed  to  be  constituted  under,  and  bound  by,  the  terms 
of  settlement  arranged  at  the  conference  held  at  the  offices  of  the  board  of  trade  on 
the  10th  day  of  April,  1S95,  between  representatives  of  the  Federated  Associations 
of  Boot  and  Shoe  Manufacturers  and  the  National  Union  of  Boot  and  Shoe  Operatives. 

III.  That  the  terms  of  settlement  mentioned  in  the  preceding  Rule  II,  and  which 
are  set  out  in  the  schedule  hereto,  must  be  deemed  to  apply  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  board,  and  the  board  shall  have  no  power  to  override  or  amend  such  terms  of 
settlement  or  to  make  rules  which  shall  in  any  way  contravene  them. 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  settlement  the  board  shall  have  full  power  to 
settle  all  questions  submitted  to  it  concerning  wages,  hours  of  labor,  and  the  con- 
ditions of  employmen^t  of  all  classes  of  work  people  represented  thereon  within  its 
district  which  it  is  found  impossible  to  settle  in  the  first  place  between  employer 
and  employed,  or,  secondly,  between  their  representatives. 

IV.  That  every  statement  of  wages,  provision  for  minimum  wage,  regulations  as 
to  hours  of  labor  or  conditions  of  employment,  decision  of  the  board,  and  award  of 
arbitrators  shall  apply  in  all  cases  where  an  employer  and  his  work  people  are  repre- 
sented by  the  board:  Providedy  No  board  shall  claim  jurisdiction  over  the  conditions 
and  terrtlft  of  employment  of  work  people  outside  its  district.  But  no  actual  work 
shall  be  sent  out  of  a  district  which  has  been  the  subject  of  an  award  in  that  district. 

V.  That  the  board  shall  be  constituted  as  follows:  Six  representatives  of  the 
manufacturers  and  6  representatives  of  the  workmen,  residents  in  the  district,  3  of 
each  to  form  a  quorum,  the  representatives  to  be  elected  by  a  special  or  general 
meeting  of  their  own  bodies,  who  shall  serve  for  one  year  and  be  eligible  for  reelec- 
tion; that  no  member  of  the  board  shall  vote  upon  a  question  affecting  an  estab- 
lishment in  which  he  is  directly  interested  as  an  employer  or  workman. 

VI.  That  the  board  shall  at  its  first  and  annual  meetings  elect  a  chairman,  vice- 
chairman,  secretary,  and  coomdttee  of  inquiry  consisting  of  2  manufacturers  and 
2  workmen,  or  api)oint  sectional  or  subsidiary  boards  consisting  of  4  manufacturers 
and  4  workmen,  who  shall  hold  office  in  like  manner  to  the  board.  In  any  case 
where  two  candidates  proposed  for  the  chairmanship  are  of  different  classes,  and  the 
votes  recorded  for  them  are  equal,  the  candidate  belonging  to  the  class  from  which 
the  chairman  was  not  elected  in  the  previous  year  shall  be  declared  to  be  elected. 

VII.  That  the  board  at  its  first  meeting  elect  an  umpire,  or,  in  case  of  disagreement, 
each  side  shall,  within  7  days,  elect  an  arbitrator,  to  whom  shall  be  remitted  for 
arbitration  any  question  referred  to  the  board  under  the  board  of  trade  terms  of 
settlement  which  it  is  unable  to  settle  or  determine.  Should  the  two  arbitrators 
not  agree,  the  question  shall  be  referred  to  an  umpire  appointed  by  themselves,  or, 
failing  such  an  appointment,  to  an  umpire  to  be  appointed  by  the  president  of  the 
boanl  of  trade  for  the  time  being.  The  decision  of  the  umpire  in  each  case  shall 
be  final  and  binding  on  all  parties.  In  case  of  the  death  or  resignation  of  an  umpire 
or  arbitrator  his  successor  shall  be  appointed  at  the  first  subsequent  meeting  of  the 
board. 

VIII.  The  qreetion  whether  the  representatives  of  the  press  shall  or  shall  not  be 
admitted  to  any  of  the  meetings  of  the  board  shall  be  determined  by  the  majority 
of  votes  of  those  present  In  case  of  the  numbers  of  those  voting  on  such  question 
being  equal  the  chairman  may  give  a  second  or  casting  vote. 
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IX.  That  the  board  shall  meet  at  such  times  as  it  may  determine,  bat  not  leas 
often  than  once  a  quarter,  and  on  a  requisition  signed  by  3  of  its  members  (specify- 
ing the  nature  of  the  business  to  be  considered)  being  lodged  with  the  secretary,  who 
shall  within  7  (but  not  in  less  than  3)  days  notify  the  whole  board  of  such  meeting, 
stating  the  terms  of  the  requisition. 

X.  That  all  questions  submitted  by  the  committee  of  inquiry  to  the  board  for 
consideration,  and  by  the  board  to  the  umpire  or  arbitrators  for  adjudication,  shall 
be  embodied  in  writing,  stating  clearly  the  nature  of  the  question  or  dispute  at  issue, 
such  statements  to  be  lodged  with  the  secretary  at  least  three  dajrs  prior  to  the  board 
meeting  or  sitting  of  umpire  or  arbitrators.  Notice  of  other  business  to  be  brought 
before  the  board  shall  be  given  whenever  practicable,  but  the  order  in  which  such 
business  shall  be  taken  to  be  left  to  the  board. 

XL  That  if  at  any  meeting  of  the  board  both  the  chairman  and  vice-chairman 
are  absent,  the  majority  present  shall  elect  a  chairman.  The  chairman  shall  only 
have  one  vote. 

XII.  That  if  at  any  meeting  of  the  board  the  number  present  is  unequal,  the  right 
of  discussion  is  reserved  to  all;  but  whichever  body  is  lai^r  than  the  other  must 
withdraw  by  arrangement  so  many  of  their  colleagues  as  are  in  excess  before  a 
question  is  put  to  the  vote. 

XIII.  That  in  case  of  resignation,  death,  or  continued  nonattendance  of  any  mem- 
ber of  the  board,  that  side  of  the  board  to  which  such  member  has  been  elected  may 
choose  another  person  to  fill  up  the  vacancy,  who  shall  serve  until  the  board  retires. 

XIV.  That  the  procedure  in  cases  of  disputes  between  an  employer  and  his  work- 
man should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  the  following: 

(a)  The  workman  shall  first  bring  the  matter  before  the  employer  or  foreman. 

(b)  Should  they  not  be  able  to  agree,  the  employer  or  his  representatives  and  the 
representatives  of  the  workmen's  union  shall  endeavor  to  settle  the  matter  in  dispute. 

(c)  If  the  representatives  referred  to  in  subsection  h  are  xmable  to  arrange  terms, 
the  secretary  of  the  board  shall  forthwith  advise  the  committee  of  inquiry  of  the 
dispute. 

(d)  In  the  event  of  the  committee  of  inquiry  being  unable  to  settle  the  dispute,  it 
shall  be  referred  to  the  board,  and,  failing  a  decision,  then  to  the  umpire  or  arbitra- 
tors, who  shall  be  asked  to  give  their  decision  within  7  days  from  the  date  of  hearing. 

XV.  That  when  a  dispute  can  not  be  settled  between  an  employer  and  his 
workmen,  or  the  representatives  of  both,  the  same  rate  of  wages,  or  hours  of 
labor,  or  conditions  of  employment  that  obtained  prior  to  the  dispute  shall  continue 
until  a  decision  is  given  by  the  committee  of  inquiry,  or  board,  or  arbitrators,  as  the 
case  may  be.  If  there  be  no  precedent  as  to  wages,  hours,  or  conditions,  a  provisional 
resolution  on  these  questions  may  be  given  by  the  committee  of  inquiry,  or  board, 
or  arbitrators,  and  must  be  observed,  but  without  prejudice  to  either  party  to  the 
dispute. 

XVI.  That  all  referred  questions  or  disputes  shall  be  submitted  by  members  of 
the  board,  with  liberty  to  call  witnesses  on  either  side;  the  work  in  dispute  to  be  sub- 
mitted at  all  such  meetings  for  inspection:  Provided,  That  where  witnesses  are  to  be 
called  by  either  side  of  the  board,  or  by  either  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  no  e\n- 
dence  shall  be  taken,  unless  six  days*  notice  has  been  given  of  the  character  of  the 
evidence  intended  to  be  given,  and  of  the  locality  from  which  the  witnesses  intended 
to  be  called  will  be  brought. 

XVIL  That  there  must  be  no  suspension  of  work  either  at  the  instigation  of  the 
employers  or  workmen,  the  main  object  of  the  board  being  to  prevent  this.  If  any 
suspension  of  work  takes  place,  the  board  may  refuse  to  inquire  into  the  matter  in 
dispute  till  work  is  resumed  whilst  the  fact  of  its  having  been  interrupted  will  be 
taken  into  account  on  considering  the  question.  That  in  order  that  the  complainant 
or  complainants  may  not  lose  through  waiting,  any  recommendation  of  the  oom- 
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mittee  of  inquiry  or  any  decision  of  the  board  shall  be  made  to  date  back  to  the 
time  of  the  complaint  being  sent  in. 

XVIII.  Should  any  case  arise  in  which  Rule  XVII  as  to  suspension  of  work 
should  be  contravened,  a  meeting  of  the  board  may  be  called  immediately,  and  with- 
out previous  notice,  by  the  chairman  to  consider  the  case. 

XIX.  That  any  expenses  incurred  by  the  board  are  to  be  borne  equally  by  the 
employers  and  workmen. 

XX.  That  no  alteration  or  addition  be  made  to  these  rules  except  at  a  quarterly 
meeting,  or  at  a  special  meeting  convened  for  that  purpose.  Notice  of  any  proposed 
alteration  shall  be  given  in  writing  one  month  previous  to  such  meeting. 

Adopted  by  the  board  at  Leicester  at  a  meeting  held  on  the  15th  day  of  December, 
1896. 

NOBTH  OF  ENGLAND  MANTJFACTX7BED  IBON  AND  STEEL. 

The  North  of  England  iron  trade  began  to  be  developed  about  I860, 
and  in  the  following  decade  its  extension  was  rapid.  Because  of  its 
hasty  growth,  the  heterogeneous  character  of  the  men  employed,  and 
the  widely  scattered  sections  of  the  country  from  which  the  men 
were  drawn  many  serious  disputes  and  disorders  occurred  in  its  early 
history.  In  1866  the  works  were  closed  for  4  months.  From  that 
time  on  for  2  years  strikes  were  of  frequent  occurrence  and  ''repeated 
reductions  in  wages  became  necessary  and  gave  rise  to  feelings  of 
resentment,  which  rendered  it  more  than  probable  that  any  increase 
in  the  demand  for  iron  would  be  the  signal  for  peremptory  demands 
on  the  part  of  the  workmen,  tending  to  a  renewal  of  the  confusion  of 
previous  years  and  to  the  destruction  of  the  prosperity  which  all 
might  otherwise  hope  to  share." 

Early  in  1869  a  board  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  was  formed, 
which  has  existed  ever  since,  having  been  most  successful  in  avoiding 
serious  disputes  and  in  settling  those  that  did  arise.  It  is  formed  by 
one  employer  and  one  workman  from  each  works,  the  general  busi- 
ness, however,  being  done  by  a  standing  committee  of  equal  numbers. 
There  is  a  chairman  and  a  vice-chairman,  who  have  no  vote  in  their 
official  capacity,  and  in  case  of  a  disagreement  the  matter  is  submitted 
to  the  referee.  Sir  David  Dale.  The  committee  meetings  are  held 
monthly,  but  may  be  more  frequent  if  necessary,  and  the  board  has 
an  open  sitting  every  half  year.  Every  case  submitted  to  the  stand- 
ing conunittee  is  printed.  The  facts  are  briefly  set  before  the  meeting 
and  a  decision  is  thereby  hastened.  The  standing  committee  has 
power  to  settle  all  matters  referred  to  it,  except  a  general  rise  or  fall 
of  wages  or  the  selection  of  an  arbitrator  to  fix  the  same. 

The  meetings  of  the  representatives  on  each  side  of  the  table  have 
dispelled  the  suspicion  that  formerly  existed  between  the  employer 
and  his  workmen.  The  employers  have  dealt  openly  with  the  men 
and  have  allowed  the  utmost  freedom  in  expression  of  views.  The 
result  is  that  confidence  exists  instead  of  suspicion.  The  good  feeling 
has  led  to  the  removal  of  evils  which  prevailed  before  the  formation 
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of  the  board  and  which  strikes  had  failed  to  remove.  Since  the  forma- 
tion of  the  board  there  have  been  only  three  stoppages  for  a  few  days — 
one  in  1872,  one  in  1880,  and  one  in  1882. 

Prior  to  1869  there  was  a  period  of  considerable  strife,  some  strikes 
lasting  for  many  months.  The  men  grew  weary  of  striking,  having 
lost  much  money,  and  the  two  sides  got  together  to  form  a  conciliation 
and  arbitration  board.  At  the  inception  of  the  board  strong  prejudice 
had  to  be  dispelled.  The  men  regarded  the  employers  as  the  natural 
enemies  of  labor,  but  the  board  had  not  met  a  half  dozen  times  before 
that  was  overcome,  and  it  has  gone  on  from  that  time  to  this  without 
a  break.  The  more  the  representatives  of  the  men  came  in  contact 
with  the  employers,  and  vice  versa,  the  more  they  understood  one 
another  and  the  greater  their  respect  for  one  another's  opinions. 
During  its  existence  the  board  has  settled  some  1,400  cases  of  dis- 
pute and  25  large,  general  arbitrations  on  wage  questions  affecting 
the  whole  of  the  trade.  In  30  years  there  has  been  no  instance  in 
which  the  employers  tried  to  force  an  issue  by  stopping  work,  and 
there  have  been  only  a  very  few  cases  in  which  the  men  have  refused 
to  carry  out  the  award  of  the  board.  The  places  of  these  recalcitrant 
men  were  supplied,  and  both  men  and  employers  indemnified  the  firm 
against  loss  resulting  from  refusal  to  abide  with  the  decision. 

The  standing  conmiittee  have  had  to  submit  only  3  cases  in  30  years 
to  the  referee,  Sir  David  Dale,  who  is  a  large  employer  of  labor  in 
whom  the  men  have  always  had  the  most  implicit  confidence.  There 
has  been  no  case  nor  the  shadow  of  a  case  of  any  man  having  suffered 
for  giving  evidence  before  the  board.  Absolute  freedom  is  given  to 
every  man  to  testify  and  to  make  out  his  case  for  his  own  side.  The 
man  in  the  trade  safest  from  persecution  is  the  representative  of  the 
workmen  on  the  board. 

Mr.  Cox,  the  present  secretary  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Workers  of  Great 
Britain,  regards  the  board  as  one  of  the  blessings  of  the  North  of  England 
and  one  of  the  greatest  they  have  had  in  the  trade.  If  it  were  not  for 
the  existence  of  this  and  the  Midlands  board  there  would  be  a  tremen- 
dous loss  in  wages  and  increasing  strife  and  turmoil.  The  masters 
would  be  badly  off,  for  they  would  suffer  by  stoppings  and  consequent 
loss  on  contracts.  The  trade  has  experienced  many  changes;  more, 
perhaps,  than  any  other  in  existence,  for  it  has  gone  through  a  com- 
plete revolution  from  iron  to  steel,  and  all  the  innumerable  questions 
arising  from  these  changes  have  been  settled  by  the  board.  The  board 
has  the  effect  of  holding  in  check  arbitrary  foremen,  who  sometimes 
take  advantage  of  the  men.  At  the  same  time  it  holds  the  men  in 
check,  for  unless  they  have  a  good  case  their  appearance  before  the 
board  is  ridiculed  by  their  own  colleagues. 

Edward  Trow,  the  former  secretary,  who  died  within  the  year, 
while  he  did  not  regfard  the  sliding  scale  as  perfect,  considered  it  the 
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fairest  method  for  the  settlement  of  wages  if  an  equitable  basis  can  be 
agreed  upon.  While  it  does  not  jump  the  wages  up  so  rapidly,  it 
lowers  them  more  gradually,  and  protects  the  men  when  they  most 
need  protection.  It  was  his  experience  that  the  sliding  scale  gave  the 
men  better  terms  than  any  other  arrangement  made  without  it  or 
obtained  by  arbitration.  He  had  never  known  a  case  which  could  not 
be  dealt  with  fairly  by  the  arbitration  board.  Where  both  sides  were 
acting  with  a  desire  to  be  fair  and  just  to  each  other  the  result  was 
always  satisfactory.  Until  purely  productive  cooperation  is  secured 
conciliation  and  arbitration  are  the  safeguards  for  the  men. 

The  striking  features  of  the  rules  of  the  board  are  the  instructions 
given  to  the  members.  Any  subscriber  having  a  grievance  must 
explain  the  matter  to  the  operative  representative  of  the  works  at 
which  he  is  employed.  Even  before  that  he  must  do  his  best  to  have 
his  grievance  righted  by  seeing  his  foreman  or  the  manager.  The 
operative  manager  must  question  the  complainant  and  discourage  com- 
plaints that  do  not  appear  to  be  well  founded.  If  there  seems  to  be 
ground  for  the  complaint,  the  complainant  and  the  operative  repre- 
sentative must  lay  the  matter  before  the  foreman  of  the  works,  one 
day  of  the  week  usually  being  designated  for  such  hearings. 

The  complaint  must  be  stated  in  a  way  that  implies  an  expectation 
that  it  will  be  fairly  considered  and  that  what  is  right  will  be  done. 
This  will  lead  in  most  cases  to  a  settlement  without  further  proceed- 
ings. If,  however,  an  agreement  can  not  be  reached,  a  statement  of 
the  points  of  difference  is  drawn  up,  signed  by  the  two  representa- 
tives, and  sent  to  the  secretaries  of  the  board,  with  a  request  that  the 
standing  committee  consider  the  matter.  As  soon  as  possible  after 
the  expiration  of  7  days  from  the  receipt  of  the  notice  the  standing 
committee  should  meet;  but  a  delay  is  not  prejudicial,  for  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  standing  committee  or  a  decision  of  the  board  dates 
back  to  the  time  when  the  complaint  is  made. 

Above  all  it  is  impressed  upon  the  members  that  there  must  be  no 
strike  or  suspension  of  work.  The  object  is  to  prevent  anything  of 
the  sort;  and  when  this  does  occur  the  board  will  refuse  to  inquire 
into  the  matter  until  work  is  resumed. 

The  following  are  the  rules  and  by-laws  of  the  board: 

RULES  AND  BY-LAWS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  CONCILIATION  AND  ARBI- 
TRATION FOR  THE  MANUFACTURED  IRON  AND  STEEL  TRADE  OF 
THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND. 

BULBS. 

1.  The  title  of  the  board  shall  be  The  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  for 
the  Manufactured  Iron  and  Steel  Trade  of  the  North  of  England. 

2.  The  object  of  the  board  shall  be  to  arbitrate  on  wages  or  any  other  matters 
affecting  the  respective  interests  of  the  employers  or  operatives,  and  by  conciliatory 
means  to  interpose  its  influence  to  prevent  disputes  and  put  an  end  to  any  that  may 
arise. 
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3.  The  board  shall  consist  of  one  employer  and  one  operative  representative  from 
each  works  joining  the  board.  Where  two  or  more  works  belong  to  the  same  pro- 
prietors, each  works  may  claim  to  be  represented  at  the  board,  but  in  all  such  cases 
where  iron  and  steel  is  worked,  it  is  recommended  that  one  representative  shall  rep- 
resent iron  and  one  steel;  such  arrangements  shall,  however,  be  optional  on  the  part 
of  the  firm  and  workmen  jointly. 

4.  The  employers  shall  be  entitled  to  send  one  duly  accredited  representative  from 
each  works  to  each  meeting  of  the  board. 

5.  The  operatives  of  each  works  shall  elect  a  representative  by  baUot  at  a  meeting 
held  for  the  purpose  on  such  day  or  days  as  the  standing  committee  hereafter  men- 
tioned may  fix,  in  the  month  of  December  in  each  year,  the  name  of  such  represent- 
ative and  of  the  works  he  represents  being  given  to  the  secretaries  on  or  before  the  1st 
of  January,  next  ensuing. 

6.  If  any  operative  representative  die  or  resign,  or  cease  to  be  qualified  by  termi- 
nating his  connection  with  the  works  he  represents,  a  successor  shall  be  chosen 
within  one  month,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  provided  in  the  case  of  annual  elections. 

7.  The  operative  representatives  so  chosen  shall  continue  in  office  for  the  calendar 
year  immediately  following  their  election,  and  shall  be  eligible  for  reelection. 

7a.  In  case  of  the  total  stoppage  of  any  works  connected  with  the  board,  both 
employer  and  operative  representatives  shall,  at  the  end  of  one  month  from  the  date 
of  such  stoppage,  cease  to  be  members  of  the  board,  and  of  any  committee  on  which 
they  may  have  been  elected.  Any  vacancies  so  resulting  from  this  or  any  other 
cause  shall  be  filled  up  by  the  committee  affected.  ^ 

8.  Each  representative  shall  be  deemed  fully  authorized  to  act  for  the  works  which 
has  elected  him,  and  the  decision  of  a  majority  of  the  board,  or  in  case  of  equality  of 
votes,  of  its  referee,  shall  be  binding  upon  the  employers  and  operatives  of  all  works 
connected  with  the  board. 

9.  The  board  shall  meet  for  the  transaction  of  business  twice  a  year,  in  January 
and  July,  but  by  order  of  the  standing  committee  the  secretaries  shall  convene  a 
meeting  of  the  board  at  any  time.  The  circular  calling  such  meeting  shall  express 
in  general  terms  tlie  nature  of  the  business  for  consideration. 

10.  At  the  meeting  of  the  board  to  be  held  in  January  in  each  year  it  shall  elect 
a  referee,  a  president,  and  vice-president,  two  secretaries,  two  auditors,  and  two 
treasurers,  who  shall  continue  in  office  till  the  corresponding  meeting  of  the  following 
year,  but  shall  be  eligible  for  reelection.  The  president  and  vice-president  shall  be 
ex  officio  members  of  all  committees,  but  shall  have  no  power  to  vote. 

11.  At  the  same  meeting  of  the  board  a  standing  committee  shall  be  appointed  as 
follows:  The  employers  shall  nominate  10  of  their  number,  exclusive  of  the  presi- 
dent (not  more  than  5  of  whom  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  or  take  part  in  any  discus- 
sion at  any  meeting  of  the  committee),  and  the  operatives  5  of  their  number, 
exclusive  of  the  vice-president. 

12.  The  standing  committee  shall  meet  for  the  transaction  of  business  prior  to  the 
half-yearly  meetings,  and  in  addition  as  often  as  business  requires.  The  time  and 
place  of  meeting  shall  be  arranged  by  the  secretaries  in  default  of  any  special 
direction. 

13.  The  president  shall  preside  over  all  meetings  of  the  board,  and  of  the  standing 
committee,  except  in  cases  that  require  the  referee.  In  the  absence  of  the  president 
a  temporary  chairman,  without  a  casting  vote,  shall  be  elected  by  the  meeting. 

14.  All  questions  requiring  investigation  shall  be  submitted  to  the  standing  com- 
mittee or  to  the  board,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  writing,  and  shall  be  supplemented  by 
such  verbal  evidence  or  explanation  as  they  may  think  needful. 

15.  All  questions  shall,  in  the  first  instance,  be  referred  to  the  standing  committee, 
who  shall  investigate  and  have  power  to  settle  all  matters  so  referred  to  it,  except  a 
general  rise  or  fall  of  wages  or  the  selection  of  an  arbitrator  to  be  empowered  to  fix 
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the  same.  Before  any  question  be  considered  by  the  standing  committee  an  agree- 
ment of  submission  shall  be  signed  by  the  employer  and  operative  delegate  of  the 
works  affected  and  be  given  to  the  committee.  In  case  of  the  standing  committee 
failing  to  agree  the  question  in  dispute  shall  be  submitted  to  the  referee,  who  shall 
be  requested  to  decide  the  same,  but  in  all  such  cases  witnesses  from  all  the  works 
affected  may  be  summoned  to  attend  and  give  evidence  in  support  of  their  case. 

16.  No  subject  shall  be  brought  forward  at  any  meeting  of  the  standing  committee 
or  of  the  board  unless  notice  thereof  be  given  to  the  secretaries  7  clear  days  before 
the  meeting  at  which  it  is  to  be  introduced. 

17.  All  votes  shall  be  taken  at  the  board  and  standing  committee  by  show  of  hands, 
unless  any  member  calls  for  a  ballot.  If  at  any  meeting  of  the  board  the  employer 
representative  or  the  operative  representative  of  any  works  be  absent,  the  other 
representative  of  such  works  shall  not,  under  the  circumstances,  be  entitled  to  vote. 

18.  When  the  question  is  a  general  rise  or  fall  of  wages,  a  board  meeting  shall  be 
held,  at  which  the  referee  may  be  invited  to  preside,  and  in  case  no  agreement  be 
arrived  at  a  single  arbitrator  shall  be  appointed,  and  his  decision  at  or  after  a  special 
arbitration  held  for  the  purpose  shall  be  final  and  binding  on  all  parties.  The 
referee  may  by  special  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  board  be  appointed  arbitrator. 

19.  Any  expense  incurred  by  the  bowd  shall  be  borne  equally  by  the  employers 
and  operatives,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  standing  committee  te  establish  the 
most  convenient  arrangements  for  collecting  what  may  be  needed  to  meet  such 
expenses.  The  banking  account  of  the  board  shall  be  kept  in  the  name  of  the  treas- 
urers, and  all  accounts  shall  be  paid  by  check  signed  by  them. 

20.  The  sum  of  10s.  [$2.43] for  each  member  of  the  board  or  standing  committee  shall 
be  allowed  for  each  meeting  of  the  board  or  standing  committee.  This  sum  shall 
be  divided  equally  between  the  employers  and  operatives,  and  shall  be  distrib- 
uted by  each  side  in  proportion  to  the  attendance  of  each  member.  In  addition, 
each  member  shall  be  allowed  traveling  expenses  at  the  rate  of  3  half-pence  [3  cents] 
per  mile,  and  when  an  operative  member  is  engaged  on  the  night  shift  following  the 
day  on  which  a  meeting  is  held  he  shall  be  allowed  payment  for  a  second  shift. 

21.  The  operative  representative  shall  be  paid  for  time  lost  in  attending  to  griev- 
ances at  the  works  to  which  he  belongs  at  the  rate  of  10s.  [$2.43]  for  each  shift  actually 
and  necessarily  lost.  Should  he,  however,  lose  more  time  than  reasonably  necessary 
in  the  opinion  of  the  manager,  the  latter  shall  fill  up  the  certificate  only  for  such 
amount  as  he  considers  due  before  signing  it.  Whatever  sum  or  sums  in  thi^  or  any 
other  way  be  paid  to  operative  representatives  in  excess  of  what  is  paid  to  employer 
representatives,  railway  fares  alone  excepted,  one-half  of  such  excess  shall  concur- 
rently be  credited  to  the  employers  collectively.  An  account  of  attendances,  and  fees 
paid  to  each  representative  shall  be  kept,  and  the  secretaries  shall  call  the  attention 
of  the  standing  committee  to  any  case  where  the  cost  of  adjusting  disputes  at  any 
works  exceeds,  in  their  opinion,  a  proper  amount  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
operatives  employed. 

22.  Should  it  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  standing  committee  that  any 
member  of  the  board  has  used  his  infiuence  in  endeavoring  to  prevent  the  decisions 
of  the  board  or  standing  committee  from  being  carried  out,  he  shall  forthwith  cease 
to  be  a  representative,  and  shall  be  liable  to  forfeit  any  fees  which  might  otherwise 
be  due  to  him  from  the  board. 

23.  If  the  employers  and  operatives  at  any  works  not  connected  with  the  board 
should  desire  to  join  the  same,  such  desire  shall  be  notified  to  the  secretaries,  and 
by  them  to  the  standing  committee,  who  shall  have  power  to  admit  them  to  mem- 
bership  on  being  satisfied  that  these  rules  have  been  or  are  about  to  be  complied  with. 

24.  No  alteration  or  addition  shall  be  made  to  these  rules,  except  at  the  meeting 
of  the  board  to  be  held  in  January  in  each  year,  and  unless  notice  in  writing  of  the 
proposed  alteration  be  given  to  the  secretaries  at  least  1  calendar  month  before 
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«ir^^  ntf^tixir'    The  nocke  erjovvidniE  the  masal  iiiffUuK  ftall  fCttr  fa2H-  tbe  i 
c4  ai; jr  aiUinxUm  that  mar  be  propcee'L 

25,  T^i*;  Kaiidhug  n^iaiittee  »hml]  ittv«  pover  to  make&o^  tneto  daie  itli 
hf-^m*  an  tiwrj  mar  cncniider  necenarr.  prvrided  tbe  flame  aie  nn*  i 
or  at  ranaoee  with  thcne  nilee. 


BoJ^  5,  TTtf;  KTretanen  ^ball,  in  the  month  of  Xorember  in  each  jiear.  ianac  m 
DOtk-ff  t/>  «»rh  w'fHD*  <^mDficUA  with  the  board,  rvqoeftinjE  the  eiectkn  of  reptcamt- 
ativ«9  in  tJ*e  ni'/fitri  ^rf  Dtsnemlfer,  and  i^hall  trapplj  the  reqniste  fonm. 

Rnk*  1 L  The  standing  committee  shall  hare  pover  to  fill  op  all  v^acanciee  that  may 
nrwi  dnrinir  tlie  half  y«ar. 

RuU*  14.  An  fff^t^iaX  Utna  «hall  be  mpplied  to  each  representadre,  on  which  rom- 
plajnti*  r:an  fie  entered.  Either  flecretary  reoetring'a  complaint  shall  be  i«qiiiied  to 
friTwarrl  a  <:'^fO^  of  the  aune  U*  the  <]<her  secreiarT.  and  the  complaint  shall  be  eon- 
ffkler^l  aH  offif'ially  \tei<fT^  tlie  board  from  the  date  of  eoch  notice. 

Rule  16.  Thi>i  rule  to  lie  interpreted  to  mean  that  no  cane  in  which  the  standia^ 
cftmni'ixteti  are  called  nprm  to  deal  finally  with  a  complaint  from  any  member  of  the 
Ujard  «hall  lie  taken  ap  withrxit  7  days'  notice  has  been  reoei%-ed;  bat  this  is  not  to 
af^X'ly  ^*  rrAitine  \yumnetv.  or  to  complaints  the  investigation  of  which  may  be  coo- 
mtlered  ner-e«Hary  by  the  committee. 

Kale  19.  Tlie  sam  of  Id.  [2  cents]  per  bead  per  fortnight  shall  be  deducted  from  the 
wagHf  of  ear'h  ojjerative  earning  2i*.  6d.  [10.61]  per  day  and  opwaid.  Each  firm 
shall  pay  an  ajiK>ant  cY>rrr^ionding  to  the  total  som  deducted  from  the  workmen. 
The  «mtrilHJti<^>n«  **hall  lie  forwanled  on  official  forms,  to  be  supplied  by  the  secie- 
tarie«<,  U}  the  banken!  <^the  National  Provincial  Bank  of  England,  limited)  within 
one  week  from  the  pay  [day]  when  the  money  is  deducted  from  the  operatives. 

Kale  20.  If  any  memlier  be  cr>mpelled  in  the  service  of  the  board  to  attend  meet- 
ingH  on  two  or  more  days  er^nsecativelyi  the  sum  of  3s.  6d.  [10.85]  each  shall  be 
allowe^l  fier  night  This  is  not  to  apply  to  any  members  living  in  the  place  where 
the  meeting  is  held.  Members  attending  meetings  on  any  day  except  Mondays  or 
HaturdayH,  ana  l^eing  that  week  employed  on  the  night  turn,  to  be  paid  lor  two  days 
for  each  sitting. 

The  Ixianl  earnestly  invites  the  attention  of  all  who  belong  to  it,  either  as  sub- 
st'riliers  or  as  memliers,  to  the  following  instructions: 

If  any  subHrn)x>r  to  the  Ixiard  desire  to  have  its  assistance  in  redieasing  any 
grievance,  he  must  explain  the  matter  to  the  operative  representative  of  the  m-orks 
at  which  he  is  employed.  Before  doing  so  he  must,  however,  have  done  his  best  to 
get  his  grievance  righted  by  seeing  his  foreman  or  the  manager  himself. 

Tlie  operative  representative  must  question  the  complainant  about  the  matter,  and 
disc^mrage  complaints  which  do  not  appear  to  be  well  founded.  Before  taking 
action,  he  must  ascertain  that  the  previous  instruction  has  been  complied  with. 

If  there  seem  gfxid  grounds  for  complaint,  the  complainant  and  the  operative 
representative  must  take  a  suitable  opportunity  of  laying  the  matter  before  the  fore- 
man, or  works'  manager,  or  head  of  the  concern  (according  to  what  may  be  the 
custom  of  the  particular  works) .  Except  in  case  of  emergency,  these  complaints 
shall  ^ni  made  only  upon  one  day  in  ea/ch  week,  the  said  day  and  time  being  fixed  by 
the  manager  of  the  works. 

The  complaint  should  be  stated  in  a  way  that  implies  an  expectation  that  it  will 
Ije  fairly  and  fully  considered,  and  that  what  is  right  will  be  done.  In  most  cases 
this  will  lead  to  a  settlement  without  the  matter  having  to  go  further. 

If,  however,  an  agreement  can  not  l)ecome  to,  a  statement  of  the  points  in  differ- 
ence sliall  l)e  drawn  out,  signed  by  the  employer  representative  ami  the  operative 
rej>resentative,  and  forwarded  to  the  secretaries  of  the  board,  with  a  request  that  the 
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standing  committee  will  consider  the  matter.  An  official  form,  on  which  complaints 
may  be  stated,  can  be  obtained  from  the  secretaries. 

It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  standing  committee  to  meet  for  this  purpose  as  soon 
after  the  expiration  of  seven  days  from  receipt  of  the  notice  as  can  be  arranged,  but 
not  later  than  the  first  Thursday  in  each  month. 

It  is  not,  however,  always  possible  to  avoid  some  delay,  and  the  complainant  must 
not  suppose  that  he  will  necessarily  lose  anything  by  having  to  wait,  as  any  recom- 
mendation of  the  standing  committee  or  any  decision  of  the  board  may  be  made  to 
date  back  to  the  time  of  the  complaint  being  sent  in. 

Above  all,  the  board  would  impress  upon  its  subscribers  that  there  must  )ye  no 
strike  or  suspension  of  work.  The  main  object  of  the  board  is  to  prevent  anything 
of  this  sort,  and  if  any  strike  or  suspension  of  work  take  place,  the  board  will  re- 
fuse to  inquire  into  the  matter  in  dispute  till  work  is  resumed,  and  the  fact  of  its 
having  been  interrupted  will  be  taken  into  account  in  considering  the  question. 

It  is  recommended  that  any  changes  in  modes  of  working  requiring  alterations  in 
the  hours  of  labor,  or  a  revision  of  the  scale  of  payments,  should  be  made  matters  of 
notice,  and  as  far  as  possible,  of  arrangement  beforehand,  so  as  to  avoid  needless 
subsequent  disputes  as  to  what  ought  to  be  paid. 

IBON  MININa. 

Mr.  J.  Dennington  is  the  secretary  of  the  Cleveland  Mine  Owners' 
Association  and  also  of  the  Ironmasters'  Association.  They  have  no 
active  boai*d,  but  a  joint  committee  of  6  owners  and  6  representatives 
of  the  men.  This  method  has  been  in  operation  for  26  years.  The 
joint  committee  deals  with  local  questions  affecting  individual  places, 
wages,  and  other  questions;  if  a  district  wage  question  arises,  that  is  a 
matter  for  the  employers.  Deputations  of  men  come  and  confer  with 
the  owners,  who  generally  appoint  a  mine  man,  and  the  men  choose 
a  practical  miner  for  their  representative,  while  if  they  fail  to  settle 
it  these  two  choose  a  third,  but  as  a  fact  they  seldom  fail  to  agree. 
There  has  been  no  strike  in  the  district  since  1874.  When  the  market 
is  advancing  the  men  say  they  want  advances  in  their  wages;  when  it 
is  receding  the  masters  ask  for  a  reduction,  and  their  men  seem  willing 
to  help  them  out. 

They  had  a  sliding  scale  from  1879  to  1889.  Wages  were  then  regu- 
lated three  months  after  the  ascertained  price  of  iron  during  the  pre- 
ceding three  months,  and  the  men  grew  a  little  impatient  in  waiting  for 
the  scale  to  operate.  Another  objection  to  the  sliding  scale  on  the 
part  of  the  men's  officials  is  that  the  members  of  the  men's  associa- 
tion fell  out  of  the  ranks  while  the  scale  was  in  existence.  Wages 
were  settled  by  the  price  of  iron  in  the  market  and  were  not  fixed  abso- 
lutely by  the  efforts  of  the  men's  representatives,  making  the  repre- 
sentatives apparently  less  important,  inasmuch  as  the  men  saw  that 
the  masters  regarded  the  sliding  scale  as  a  very  just  measure  of 
wages.  With  or  without  a  scale  there  is  no  very  great  difference  in 
the  i-esults,  although  without  a  scale  the  men  may  get  advances  a  little 
more  quickly;  on  the  other  hand,  the  mutual  working  of  such  a 
method  would  mean  a  reduction  the  sooner. 
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From  1873  to  1879  in  this  trade  they  had  what  is  called  higgling 
combined  with  arbitration.  Then  for  10  years,  from  1879  to  1889,  the 
sliding  scale  was  used  and  now  they  have  returned  to  their  former 
method  of  higgling  or  negotiation,  a  change  desired  by  the  6,000  or 
7,000  men  in  the  ironstone  mines.  The  men  have  the  idea  that  if 
parties  sitting  about  the  same  table  can  not  understand  the  matter,  a 
third  person  is  not  likely  to  understand  it  any  better;  and  they  point 
to  instances  where  they  could  have  done  better  themselves  than  the 
arbitrator  did  for  them. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  a  joint  committee,  Mr.  Dennington  thinks, 
is  that  it  brings  the  owners  and  the  men  together.  Although  they 
come  about  local  matters  to  the  committee  they  become  acquainted 
with  the  masters,  which  leads  to  friendly  intercourse  in  the  larger 
questions.  Much  depends  upon  the  individual  representatives  of  the 
employers  and  the  men.  If  they  meet  in  a  pleasant  way,  a  concilia- 
tory spirit  rules;  and  if  they  differ,  they  do  it  without  antagonism. 
They  behave  as  gentlemen  on  both  sides  of  the  table  and  it  is  Mr. 
Dennington's  testimony  that  there  has  been  no  bad  feeling  during  the 
26  years  of  his  experience. 

Of  the  10  or  11  firms  in  the  business  in  the  district  8  are  in  the 
association.  Those  outside  are  governed  by  the  prices  set  or  paid  by 
the  association;  "they  wear  the  the  uniform  without  paying  for  the 
cloth" — as  Mr.  Dennington  remarked. 

The  rules  of  the  Cleveland  Mine  Owners'  and  Miners'  associations, 
which  apply  also  to  the  blast  furnace  men,  are  as  follows: 

RULES  FOR  THE  JOINT  (X)MMITTEE. 

The  object  of  the  committee  shall  be  to  arbitrate,  appoint  arbitrators,  or  otherwise 
settle  all  questions  (except  such  as  may  be  termed  district  questions  or  questions 
affecting  the  general  trade)  relating  to  wages,  practices  of  working,  or  any  other  sub- 
ject which  may  arise  from  time  to  time  at  any  particular  mine,  and  which  shall  be 
referred  to  the  consideration  of  the  committee  by  the  parties  concerned.  The  com- 
mittee shall  have  full  power  to  settle  all  disputes,  and  their  decision  shall  be  final 
and  binding  upon  all  parties  in  such  manner  as  the  committee  shall  direct 

The  committee  shall  consist  of  6  representatives  chosen  by  the  North  Yorkshire 
Cleveland  Miners'  Association,  and  6  representatives  chosen  by  the  Cleveland  Mine 
Owners'  Association. 

At  meetings  of  the  committee  it  shall  be  deemed  that  there  shall  be  no  quorum 
unless  at  least  three  members  of  each  association  be  present. 

Each  meeting  shall  nominate  its  own  chairman,  who  shall  have  no  casting  vote. 
In  case  of  equality  of  votes  upon  any  question  it  shall  be  referred  to  two  arbitrators, 
one  to  be  chosen  by  the  members  of  each  association  present  at  the  meeting.  These 
arbitrators  to  appoint  an  umpire  in  the  usual  way. 

Each  party  to  pay  its  own  expenses — the  expenses  of  the  umpire  to  be  borne 
equally  by  the  two  associations. 

Should  any  alteration  or  addition  to  these  rules  be  desired,  notice  of  such  change 
shall  be  given  at  the  meeting  previous  to  its  discussion. 

If  any  member  of  the  committee  is  directly  interested  in  any  question  under  dis- 
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cussion,  he  shall  abstain  from  votings  and  a  member  of  the  opposite  party  shall  also 
abstain  from  voting. 

When  any  subject  is  to  be  considered  by  the  committee,  the  secretary  of  the  asso- 
ciation by  whom  it  is  to  be  brought  forward  shall  give  notice  thereof  to  the  secretary 
of  the  other  association  at  least  a  week  before  the  meeting  at  which  it  is  to  be 
considered. 

The  rules  of  the  Associated  Iron  and  Steel  Workers  of  Great 
Britain  set  out  that  one  of  the  objects  of  the  association  is  to  ''regu- 
late the  relations  between  workmen  and  employers,  and  tp  obtain  by 
arbitration  and  conciliation,  or  by  other  means  that  are  fair  and  legal, 
a  fair  remuneration  to  the  members  for  their  labor."  The  principle 
of  settling  all  differences  is  enjoined  upon  members  of  the  association 
in  the  following  rules: 

In  the  event  of  any  misunderstanding  or  dispute  arising  with  the  members  at  any 
works  and  their  employers,  if  connected  with  the  wages  board  or  the  board  of  concilia- 
tion and  arbitration,  they  shall,  in  the  first  instance,  refer  the  particulars  of  their 
grievance  to  the  secretary  of  the  board  for  the  district  in  which  such  dispute  occurs, 
who  shall  investigate  the  claims  of  the  applicants  according  to  the  spirit  of  the 
arbitration  rules,  and  endeavor  to  settle  the  matters  referred  to  him.  In  the  event 
of  the  operative  secretary  being  unable  to  settle  any  question  calculated  to  produce 
irritation  betwixt  employer  and  employed,  he  shall  call  upon  the  employers*  sec- 
retary to  hold  a  meeting,  at  an  early  day,  for  the  due  consideration  and  settlement 
of  such  matters  in  dispute;  and,  if  necessary,  the  full  board  shall  be  summoned  to 
settle  the  same. 

If  a  dispute  takes  place  at  any  works  not  connected  with  the  wages  board  or  with 
the  conciliation  board,  the  lodge  committee,  and,  if  necessary,  the  district  committee, 
shall  hold  a  meeting  to  consider,  and,  if  possible,  to  settle  the  same.  If  desirable,  at 
request  of  district  conmiittee,  the  general  secretary  shall  visit  the  works,  or  shall 
appoint  a  deputy  to  do  so  in  his  absence,  in  accordance  with  the  instruction  given  by 
the  general  council. 

Where  works  are  not  connected  with  any  board,  the  members  of  this  association 
shall  use  their  influence  with  employers  and  others  to  join  the  present  boards,  or  to 
form  new  boards  to  suit  the  local  circumstances  of  such  works  and  workmen;  and  in 
case  any  dispute  should  arise  where  a  board  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  has  not 
been  formed,  the  workmen  who  are  members  of  this  association  shall,  before  any 
step  be  taken  calculated  to  produce  a  loss  of  employment,  first  make  an  offer  in 
writing  to  the  employer  or  employers,  to  settle  the  question  in  dispute  by  an  appeal 
to  conciliation  and  arbitration. 

What  is  good  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  between  their  employ- 
ers and  themselves  is  regarded  with  equal  favor  for  the  settlement 
of  their  own  differences — between  members  and  officers  of  the  associ- 
ation and  between  any  branch  and  the  council.  Provision  is  made, 
as  a  last  resort,  for  the  election  of  a  referee,  whose  decision  shall  be 
final. 

In  the  ironstone  trade  in  the  Cleveland  district  almost  every  known 
system  of  settling  labor  differences  has  been  tried— the  joint  commit- 
tee, the  sliding  scale,  conciliation,  and  arbitration.  The  miners'  asso- 
ciation was  formed  in  January,  1872,  and  has  existed  ever  since.  As 
early  as  April,  1873,  a  joint  committee  of  masters  and  men  was  formed 
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for  the  settlement  of  local  disputes.  The  committee  has  existed  con- 
tinuously from  that  time  to  this.  There  are  six  representatives  on 
either  side,  and  any  case  they  can  not  settle  is  put  into  the  hands  of 
referees,  one  or  two  on  each  side.  If  these  fail  to  settle  the  question, 
they  appoint  an  umpire,  and  his  decision  is  final. 

Mr.  Joseph  Toyn,  the  president  of  the  miners'  association,  is  on 
record  as  saying  that  the  committee  has,  without  doubt,  avoided  hun- 
dreds of  stoppages  and  strikes.  It  has  worked  fairly  well  and  has 
made  some  good  settlements  for  both  sides  and  kept  the  best  relation- 
ship. This  is  favored  for  minor  and  local  disputes,  but  not  for  general 
questions. 

The  sliding  scale  was  used  and  abandoned  by  the  men  after  a  trial 
of  ten  years.  They  gave  it  up  because  the  basis  was  not  high  enough, 
and  Ijecause  it  did  not  move  rapidly  enough  in  a  rising  market  There 
were  but  quarterly  ascertainments  of  prices.  Then,  too,  there  is  some 
difficulty  unless  a  satisfactory  basis  of  wages  is  agreed  upon;  and  in 
a  trade  subject  to  many  and  great  fluctuations  the  basis  would  have 
to  be  changed  every  few  years. 

Since  1877  the  men  in  this  trade  have  always  refused  arbitration, 
for  their  Experience  was  that  they  got  the  worst  of  the  decision.  Not 
that  the  arbitrators  were  biased  against  them,  but  their  difficulty  was 
in  producing  evidence  to  offset  the  facts  and  figures  offered  by  the 
owners. 

Of  all  methods  Mr.  Toyn  prefers  conciliation.  With  a  spirit  of 
reasonableness  on  each  side  a  better  decision  is  likely  to  be  obtained 
by  a  conference  of  representatives  of  owners  and  men,  who  under- 
stand all  the  points,  than  by  a 'reference  to  an  outside  umpire.  It  is 
better  than  going  to  an  umpire,  because  nineteen  times  out  of  twenty 
the  question  is  taken  away  from  practical  men  on  the  two  sides  and 
given  into  the  hands  of  one  who  knows  nothing  about  it.  Concilia- 
tion is  the  best  way  of  settling  disputes,  for  the  employers  and  men 
will  go  far  in  this  direction  before  bringing  about  a  strike,  and  further 
than  they  are  likely  to  go  afterwards. 

The  Cleveland  Ironmasters'  Association  and  the  blast  furnacemen 
employed  in  the  associated  works  regulate  wages  by  a  sliding  scale. 
The  agreement  governing  them  was  to  continue  three  years  from 
December  31,  1897,  and  three  months'  notice  will  have  to  be  given 
September  30,  1900,  to  terminate  it  at  the  end  of  the  three-year  period, 
December  31,  1900.  The  first  audit  covered  the  business  done  during 
October,  November,  and  December,  1897.  The  result  was  announced 
as  early  as  possible  in  January  and  regulated  wages  for  January,  Feb- 
ruary, and  March,  1898.  Every  three  months  audits  are  held  and  the 
time  of  ascertaining  the  price  must  not  be  later  than  the  7th  of  the 
following  month.  Should  any  dispute  arise,  provision  is  made  for 
referring  it  to  a  committee  composed  of  not  more  than  6  i*epresenta* 
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tives  from  each  side.  If  they  can  not  agree,  then  an  umpire  ih  to  be 
chosen. 

The  men  have  been  organized  since  1879,  and  since  then  there  has 
been  no  general  strike.  The  committee  usually  agree,  and  the  services 
of  the  umpire  are  very  seldom  needed.  There  are  3,000  blast  furnace- 
men  in  the  district. 

Luke  Fenwick,  the  men's  secretary,  regards  their  method  as  an 
excellent  way  of  settling  disputes.  They  do  not  always  get  what  they 
think  they  are  entitled  to,  but  it  is  a  fair  way.  When  the  decision  is 
made  it  is  strictly  adhered  to  and  carried  out.  Very  friendly  rela- 
tions exist  between  masters  and  men,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
improve  upon. 

Mr.  J.  Dennington  is  the  masters'  secretary  and  his  remarks  con- 
cerning the  iron-mining  trade  are  equally  applicable  to  the  blast 
furnacemen. 

The  National  Federation  of  Blast  Furnacemen  is  on  record  in  favor 
of  joint  committees  as  the  best  mode  of  settling  wages  and  trade  dis- 
putes. Their  rules  provide  that  no  district  or  part  of  a  district  in  the 
federation  shall  give  notice  of  a  stvike,  or  of  an  intended  alteration  in 
the  hours  or  conditions  of  labor,  until  its  case  has  been  laid  before  the 
members  and  a  vote  by  ballot  been  taken.  In  all  questions  a  majority 
of  the  membei-s  shall  decide,  except  in  case  of  a  strike,  where  a  two- 
thirds  vote  is  required.  The  rules  governing  the  joint  committees  are 
as  follows: 

1.  Joint  committeee  of  members  of  this  federation  and  their  employere  shall  con- 
sist of  an  equal  number  of  representatives  from  each  side. 

2.  At  joint  committee  meetings,  if  less  than  three  representatives  from  either  side 
attend,  there  shall  not  be  any  business  transacted.  Lass  than  three  from  each  side 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  form  a  quorum. 

3.  The  committee  shall  settle,  if  possible,  all  questions  relating  to  wages,  practices 
of  working,  or  any  other  subject  which  may  arise  from  time  to  time  at  any  particu- 
lar work,  and  which  shall  be  referred  to  the  consideration  of  the  committee  by  the 
parties  concerned.  The  committee  shall  have  full  power  to  settle  all  disputes,  and 
their  decision  shall  be  considered  final  and  binding  upon  all  parties  concerned. 

4.  The  chairman  shall  have  no  casting-vote.  In  case  of  an  equal  number  of  votes 
being  cast  on  each  side,  upon  any  question,  it  shall  be  referred  to  two  arbitrators, 
one  to  l>e  chosen  by  each  side.  These  arbitrators  to  appoint  an  umpire,  if  necessary. 
Each  party  to  pay  its  own  expenses.  If  an  umpire  is  called  upon,  each  side  shall 
pay  half  of  his  expenses. 

6.  When  any  question  is  to  be  considered  by  the  committee  the  party  raising  such 
question  must  give  at  least  seven  clear  days*  notice  to  the  opposite  party  before  tlie 
date  of  the  meeting  at  which  it  is  to  be  considered. 

TH£  BOHjBH  mabibrs. 

The  Boiler  Makei*s  and  Iron  and  Steel  Shipbuilders'  Society  has  been 
in  existence  more  than  60  yeai*s,  and  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  tmde 
unions  in  England.     For  more  than  20  years  there  has  been  no  general 
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strike  in  the  trade.  This  has  been  accounted  for  by  the  conciliatory 
features  in  vogue  and  the  great  powers  given  to  the  executive  council 
of  the  union.  The  latter  is  permitted  to  say  when  the  funds  of  the 
society  are  to  be  used  in  a  dispute  and  to  make  terms  of  settlement 
with  the  employers,  without  taking  a  vote  of  the  members  on  the 
question. 

The  men  have  found  that  they  can  get  more  by  quietly  and  peaceably 
arguing  the  question  than  by  causing  unpleasantness  and  a  stoppage 
of  work,  which  would  mean  loss.  Their  experience  has  also  shown 
that  increase  or  decrease  of  wages  should  not  be  extreme — neither  too 
high  in  good  times  nor  too  low  in  bad  times.  As  a  result  it  has  become 
law  in  the  trade  that  wages  move  only  5  per  cent  up  or  down  at  any 
one  time.  By  the  rules  changes  do  not  occur  at  shorter  intervals  than 
6  months.  These  customs  steady  trade  and  enable  employers  to  cal- 
culate almost  to  a  certainty  upon  taking  contracts. 

If  an  advance  is  desired  or  a  reduction  asked  a  month's  notice  is 
given  and  a  conference  arranged  to  discuss  the  proposed  changes.  A 
master  always  presides  at  the  conference,  and  each  side  is  represented 
by  a  deputation.  Views  are  interchanged,  and  if  an  agreement  is  not 
reached  at  the  first  meeting  the  dispute  is  almost  invariably  settled  at 
the  second. 

The  secretary  of  the  society,  Mr.  R.  Knight,  is  on  record  as  favor- 
ing conciliation  as  the  best  means  of  settling  difficulties  between 
employers  and  workmen,  because  it  leaves  no  bitterness  behind.  The 
men  have  always  been  met  by  the  employers  in  the  most  gentlemanly 
way  and  with  a  desire  to  come  together,  apd  they  have  succeeded. 
Arbitration  has  not  been  tried,  for  they  have  always  been  able  to  settle 
their  own  affairs,  as  they  thought,  better  than  an  outsider.  As  the 
best  thing  for  workmen  and  employers  his  decided  preference  was  for 
conciliation. 

There  is  no  actual  board  of  conciliation,  but  an  agreement  between 
the  Tync,  Wear,  Tees,  and  Hartlepool  shipbuilders  and  the  executive 
council  of  the  Boiler  Makers  and  Iron  and  Steel  Shipbuilders'  Society, 
which  was  signed  on  July  5, 1894,  to'continue  five  years.  This  agree- 
ment provides  for  the  settlement  of  differences  by  conference  and  by 
peaceful  means. 

It  is  as  follows: 

AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THE  TYNE,  WEAR,  TEES,  AND  HARTLEPOOL 
SHIPBUILDERS  AND  THE  EXECUTIVE  CX)UNCIL  OF  THE  BOU.ER 
MAKERS  AND  IRON  AND  STEEL  SHIPBUILDERS'  SOCIETY. 

1.  Alterations  in  wages, — No  general  alteration  to  be  made  until  after  6  calendar 

months  have  elapeed  from  the  date  of  last  alteration,  and  no  single  alteration  to  be 

more  than  5  per  cent.     Four  weeks'  notice  in  writing  to  be  given  of  any  proposed 

alteration.    Previous  to  such  notice  being  given  by  either  side  a  request  for  a  meet^ 

>g  between  the  associated  employers  and  the  boiler  makers'  society  shall  be  given 
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by  the  party  intending  to  give  notice;  this  meeting  shall  be  held  within  14  days 
after  the  receipt  of  the  request  Failing  agreement  during  the  month's  notice,  the 
notice  may  be  extended  to  any  time  not  exceeding  another  month  if  acceptable  to 
both  parties;  but  whatever  the  settlement  may  be,  the  advance  or  reduction,  if 
any,  shall  commence  from  the  expiration  of  the  first  month's  notice. 

Should  a  settlement  not  thus  be  effected,  the  question  can  be  dealt  with  as  may  be 
considered  best. 

Si.  Sectional  or  individual  digpiUes. — In  the  event  of  any  such  disputes,  they  shall,  in 
the  first  instance,  be  referred  to  the  society's  officials  and  the  employer  or  his  repre- 
sentatives. If  any  dispute  takes  place  respecting  the  price  of  work,  the  job  shall  be 
proceeded  with  as  on  piece,  and  whatever  the  price  may  be  when  settl^,  the  same 
shall  be  paid  from  the  commencement  of  the  job;  and  in  the  meantime  if  a  pay  day 
comes  before  a  settlement,  the  man  or  men  can  draw  whatever  amount  it  has  been 
the  custom  of  the  firm  to  pay  under  the  circumstances,  or  the  disputed  job  can  be 
done  at  day  rates  if  so  agre^  upon  between  the  firm's  officials  and  the  district 
delegate. 

Failing  a  settlement  of  the  dispute  by  ordinary  means,  the  terms  of  settlement 
shall  be  adjusted  by  a  committee  representing  employers  and  the  boiler  makers  and 
iron  shipbuilders'  society  within  14  days. 

5.  ApplianceSf  etc. — Notwithstanding  any  of  the  above  clauses,  the  shipbuilders  are 
to  be  entitled  to  a  revision  of  rates  on  account  of  labor-saving  appliances,  whether 
now  existing  and  not  already  sufficiently  allowed  for  or  hereafter  to  be  introduced; 
for  improved  arrangements  in  yards;  for  rates  to  be  paid  in  vessels  of  new  types 
where  work  is  easier,  and  for  other  special  cases.  The  terms  of  these  revisions  to  be 
adjusted  by  a  committee  representing  employers  and  the  boiler  makers  and  iron 
shipbuilders'  society.  The  men  shall  in  like  manner  be  entitled  to  bring  before  the 
said  committee  any  jobs  the  rates  of  which  may  require  revision  due  to  new  con- 
ditions of  working,  structural  alterations  in  vessels,  or  any  other  cause. 

4.  Work  pending  settlement  of  disputes. — Work  shall  in  all  cases  be  proceeded  with 
without  interruption  pending  the  settlement  of  any  dispute,  whether  as  to  prices  or 
otherwise. 

6.  Standing  committee. — A  standing  committee  of  three  on  each  side  (exclusive  of 
the  delegate  on  each  side)  shall  be  appointed  for  each  river  to  consider  local  disputes. 
In  the  event  of  any  dispute  involving  more  than  one  river,  a  joint  committee,  the 
members  of  which  shall  be  selected  from  the  local  committees  involved,  shall  he 
convened. 

6.  Duration  of  scheme. — ^The  scheme  to  be  tried  for  a  period  of  5  years,  and  to  be 
afterwards  terminable  by  6  months'  notice  on  either  side. 
Nkwcabttlb-on-Tyne,  July  5,  1894^ 

0 

SCOTTISH  MAKTJFAOTUBED-IBON  TBADE. 

In  September,  1896,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  operatives,  negotia- 
tions were  begun  between  the  employers  and  workmen  engaged  in  the 
manufactured-iron  trade  of  Scotland,  with  a  view  to  the  establishment 
of  a  board  of  conciliation  and  arbitration,  on  the  same  lines  with  that 
of  the  North  of  England.  A  conference  proved  the  existence  of  a 
feeling  on  the  part  of  .employers  and  employed  that  the  meeting 
together  of  representatives  of  the  masters  and  operatives,  by  whom 
grievances  could  be  discussed  and  disputes  amicably  adjusted,  would 
conduce  to  mutual  confidence  and  harmonious  cooperation,  and  would 
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be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  trade.  As  a  result  a  board  was 
formed  in  March,  1897,  including  20  works,  owned  by  18  firms,  onl}^ 
one  manufacturer  in  the  west  of  Scotland  not  being  a  member  of  the 
board. 

Previous  to  that  time  the  wages  of  the  Scottish  workmen  were  reg- 
ulated by  prices  paid  in  the  North  of  England.  The  Scottish  iron 
trade  had  been  more  depressed  than  the  English  trade,  and  when 
prices  began  to  rise  their  advance  was  more  rapid  than  in  the  English 
trade.  The  men  noticed  this,  and  suggested  the  organization  of  the 
board. 

Sir  James  Bell,  ex  lord  provost  of  Glasgow,  was  unanimously  chosen 
arbitrator,  but  during  the  2  years  of  the  board's  existence  his  serv- 
ices have  not  been  needed. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  conciliation  and  arbitration  board  is  to  set- 
tle the  wage  question.  It  was  difficult  to  get  a  basis  satisfactory  to 
both  sides,  and  audits  for  2  months  at  a  time  were  held  to  decide  the 
rate.  The  result  of  these  audits  fixed  the  rate  for  a  corresponding 
period  of  2  months. 

At  each  annual  meeting  12  employers,  not  more  than  6  of  whom 
shall  be  entitled  to  take  part  in  any  discussion,  are  named,  along  with 
6  workmen,  as  members  of  a  standing  committee.  To  this  com- 
mittee every  question,  except  a  general  rise  or  fall  of  wages,  is 
submitted  for  settlement.  If  they  fail  to  agree  it  is  then  sent  to  the 
board,  and  if  no  agreement  can  be  reached,  then  the  umpire  is 
called  in. 

Since  the  organization  the  standing  committee  and  the  board  have 
settled  all  differences;  and  at  the  second  annual  meeting,  held  in  Janu- 
ary, 1899,  the  president  declared  that  the  more  information  they  could 
disseminate  concerning  the  board  the  greater  would  be  the  confidence 
and  the  more  smoothly  would  the  board  work.  The  vice-president,  a 
workman,  said  those  on  his  side  of  the  house  were  willing,  so  far  as  it 
was  possible,  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  employers  for  harmony, 
peace,  and  prosperity. 

The  conciliation  and  arbitration  fioard  in  the  manufactured -steel  trade 
for  the  West  of  Scotland  was  organized  in  1892.  During  the  past  5 
years  there  has  been  no  strikes  to  speak  of,  and  where  differences  have 
arisen  they  have  been  amicably  settled. 

Mr.  John  Cronin  is  the  general  secretary  of  the  men.  He  said  they 
have  never  had  any  case  of  repudiation  of  a  decision  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  board.  There  have  been  cases  where  men  in  the 
works  wished  to  withdraw  from  the  board  because  of  an  adverse 
decision,  but  they  have  been  held  in  check. 

Employers  may  claim  compensation  for  losses  if  the  men  withdraw 

jBl^out  reporting  the  trouble  to  their  secretary.     The  penalty  varies 

ime  and  material.     Sometimes  it  is  only  a  nominal  claim  and 
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sometimes  actual.  Though  disappointment  follows  successive  reduc- 
tions, the  men  must  abide  by  the  decision.  The  leading  men  on  the 
board  are  the  leading  men  in  the  union's  affairs.  The  men  are  certainly 
favorable  to  the  boards,  he  said. 

Mr.  Bishop,  secretary  of  the  masters'  association,  regards  the  board 
as  a  good  education,  for  many  differences  are  due  wholly  to  misunder- 
standings on  the  part  of  the  men.  It  gives  time  for  pause;  when  in 
hot  blood,  it  gives  room  for  reflection.  The  men  frequently  think 
capital  is  against  labor;  but  the  board  shows  that  their  interests  are 
identical,  and  will  often  avoid  if  not  altogether  dispense  with  a  strike. 
In  their  trade  they  have  experienced  its  workings  only  with  a  rising 
market.  The  one  trouble  is  that  the  majority  of  the  men  do  not  give 
the  members  of  the  board  and  those  of  the  standing  committee  a  free 
hand.  The  constituents  must  be  consulted  before  the  final  agreement 
can  be  arrived  at,  and  it  is  very  difficult  at  times  to  control  the  men. 
An  employer  is  president  of  the  board  and  a  workman  vice-president. 

The  rules  for  the  iron  and  steel  trade  are  identical.  Those  for  the 
former  are  as  follows: 

RULES  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  MANUFACTURED-IRON  TRADE  CONCILIATION 
AND  ARBITRATION  BOARD,  ADOPTED  JANUARY  23,  1899. 

1.  The  title  of  the  board  shall  be  The  Scottish  Manufacturetl-Iron  Trade  Concilia- 
tion and  Arbitration  Board. 

2.  The  objects  of  the  board  shall  be  to  discuss  and  if  necessary  to  arbitrate  on 
wages  or  any  other  matters  affecting  the  respective  interests  of  the  employers  or 
operatives,  and  by  conciliatory  means  to  interpose  its  influence  to  avert  stoppages, 
prevent  disputes,  and  put  an  end  to  any  that  may  arise. 

3.  The  board  shall  consist  of  one  employer  representative  and  one  operative  repre- 
sentative from  each  works  joining  the  board.  Where  two  or  more  works  belong  to 
the  same  proprietors,  each  may  claim  to  be  represented  at  the  board. 

4.  The  employers  shall  be  entitled  to  send  one  duly  accredited  representative  Innn 
each  works  to  each  meeting  of  the  board.  The  operatives  of  each  works  sliall  elect 
their  representative  to  the  board,  who  must  be  a  subscriber  to  the  board. 

5.  The  secretaries  shall,  in  the  month  of  November  in  each  year,  issue  a  noti(rt^  to 
each  works  connected  with  the  board,  requesting  the  election  of  a  representative  in 
the  succeeding  month  of  December.  The  employers  will  have  the  notices  posted  in 
their  works,  and  will,  if  desired  by  the  acting  representative,  appoint  a  person 
to  assist  at  the  election  if  more  than  one  candidate  be  nominated.  The  notice  will 
call  a  meeting  of  the  operatives  for  such  day  or  days  in  the  month  of  December,  and 
at  such  place  or  places  as  the  standing  committee  hereinafter  mentioned  may  appoint, 
when  candidates  shall  be  nominated.  If  only  one  person  be  nominated,  he  shall  be 
considered  to  be  duly  elected.  If  more  than  one  person  be  nominated,  an  election 
by  ballot  shall  be  held  on  an  early  convenient  day,  to  be  fixed  by  the  SLctmg  repre- 
sentative and  the  operatives'  secretary,  the  candidate  receiving  the  largest  number 
of  votes  to  be  declared  duly  elected.  The  acting  representative  shall  on  or  before 
the  1st  day  of  January  next  ensuing  send  to  the  secretaries  the  name  of  the  repre- 
sentative 80  chosen  and  of  the  works  he  represents.  The  secretaries  will  supply  all 
printed  forms  necessary  for  the  election. 

6.  The  operative  representative  so  chosen  shall  assume  office  at  the  next  ensuing 
annual  meeting  of  the  board,  and  shall  retain  office  until  the  succeeding  annual 
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meeting.  Both  old  and  new  representatives  shall  be  present  at  each  annual  meeting, 
but  only  the  old  representatives  shall  vote  on  the  adoption  of  the  annual  report  and 
accounts.  This  being  done,  they  shall  at  once  demit  office,  and  be  immediately 
succeeded  by  the  new  representatives.   Representatives  shall  be  eligible  for  reelection. 

7.  If  any  operative  representative  die,  or  resign,  or  cease  to  be  qualified,  or  termi- 
nate his  connection  with  the  works  he  represents,  a  successor  shall  be  chosen  within 
1  month,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  provided  in  the  case  of  annual  elections,  and 
shall  remain  in  office  over  the  same  period  as  would  the  representative  in  whose  room 
he  was  elected. 

8.  In  case  of  the  total  stoppage  of  any  works  connected  with  the  board,  except 
from  temporary  causes,  both  employer  and  operative  representatives  shall,  at  the  end 
of  1  month  from  the  date  of  such  stoppage,  cease  to  be  members  of  the  board  and 
of  any  committee  on  which  they  may  have  been  elected.  Any  vacancies  resulting 
from  this  or  any  other  cause  shall  be  filled  up  by  the  committee  affected. 

9.  Each  representative  shall  be  deemed  fully  authorized  to  act  for  the  works  which 
has  elected  him,  and  the  decision  of  a  majority  of  the  board  shall  be  binding  upon 
the  employers  and  operatives  of  all  works  connected  with  the  board. 

10.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  board  attended  by  new  and  old  members  shall  be 
held  in  January  of  each  year,  when  the  accounts  for  the  previous  year  shall  be  sub- 
mitted. By  order  of  the  standing  committee,  the  secretaries  shall  convene  a  meeting 
of  the  board  at  any  time,  giving  at  least  7  days'  notice.  The  circular  calling  such 
meeting  shall  state  in  general  terms  the  nature  of  the  business  for  consideration. 

11.  At  the  annual  meeting  the  new  members  shall  elect  an  arbiter,  a  president,  a 
vice-president,  two  treasurers,  two  secretaries,  and  two  auditors,  who  shall  continue 
in  office  till  the  corresponding  meeting  of  the  following  year,  but  shall  be  eligible  for 
reelection.  All  except  the  arbiter  and  secretaries  shall  be  elected  from  the  members 
of  the  board.  The  secretaries  shall  be  appointed — one  by  the  employers'  represent- 
atives and  one  by  the  operatives'  representatives — and  both  shall  be  paid  by  the 
board.  Neither  of  the  secretaries  shall  be  an  employer  or  employee  of  the  trade.  Any 
casual  vacancies  in  the  offices  of  treasurers  or  auditors  which  may  occur  during  the 
year  may  be  filled  up  by  the  standing  committee;  and  any  casual  vacancy  in  the 
office  of  employers'  or  operatives'  secretary  may  be  filled  up  by  the  representatives 
on  the  standing  committee  of  the  employers  or  of  the  operatives,  as  the  case  may  be. 

12.  The  president  and  vice-president  shall  be  ex  officio  members  of  all  committees, 
but  without  a  casting  vote.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  president  to  preside  over  all 
meetings  of  the  board  and  of  the  standing  committee,  except  in  cases  that  require 
the  arbiter.  In  the  absence  of  the  president  and  vice-president  a  temporary  chair- 
man shall  be  elected  by  the  meeting,  but  in  no  case,  whoever  presides,  shall  the 
chairman  have  a  casting  vote.  The  secretaries  shall  be  appointed  as  paid  officials  of 
the  l)oanl,  without  power  to  vote;  they  may,  however,  take  part  in  all  discussions. 

13.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  board  a  standing  committee  shall  be  appointed 
as  follows:  The  employers  shall  nominate  12  of  their  number  (not  more  than  1 
from  each  firm),  exclusive  of  the  president  (not  more  than  6  of  whom  shall  be 
entitled  to  vote  or  take  part  in  any  discussion  at  any  meeting  of  the  committee) ,  and 
the  operatives  6  of  their  number,  exclusive  of  the  vice-president;  6  to  form  a 
quorum. 

14.  The  standing  conmiittee  shall  meet  as  often  as  business  requires.  The  time 
and  place  of  meeting  shall  be  arranged  by  the  secretaries,  in  default  of  any  special 
direction  by  the  board  or  the  president  and  vice-president 

15.  All  questions,  including  any  not  settled  at  the  works,  shall,  in  the  first  instance, 
be  referred  to  the  standing  committee,  who  shaU  investigate  and  have  power  to  settle 
all  matters  so  referred  to  them  (except  a  general  rise  or  fall  of  wages,  which  shall  be 
referred  to  a  special  meeting  of  the  board) .  In  any  case  where  the  standing  com- 
mittee fails  to  agree,  or  its  decision  is  not  accepted  by  either  party,  the  question  in 
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dispute  shall  be  submitted  to  the  board,  and  if  not  decided  by  the  board  it  may 
then  be  submitted  to  the  arbiter,  whose  decision  in  all  cases  submitted  to  him  shall 
be  fhial  and  binding  on  all  parties. 

16.  All  votes  at  the  board  and  standing  committee  shall  be  taken  by  show  of  hands. 
If  at  any  meeting  of  the  board  either  the  employer  representative  or  the  operative 
representative  of  •any  works  be  absent,  the  other  representative  of  such  works  shall 
not  be  entitled  to  vote. 

17.  Questions  requiring  investigation  by  the  standing  committee  or  the  board  shall 
be  submitted  in  writing  through  the  secretaries.  Either  secretary  receiving  a  com- 
plaint shall  forward  a  copy  of  the  same  to  the  other  secretary,  and  the  matter  referred 
to  shall  be  considered  as  officially  before  the  committee  from  that  date.  Before  any 
question  be  considered,  an  agreement  of  submission  shall  be  signed  by  the  employer 
and  operative  representatives  of  the  works  affected,  and  given  to  the  secretaries,  who 
shall  bring  the  same  before  the  committee.  Forms  for  these  purposes  shall  be  sup- 
plied by  the  secretaries. 

18.  The  committee  or  the  board  or  the  secretaries,  in  their  discretion,  may  summon 
from  the  works  affected  witnesses  to  give  evidence  in  any  case  submitted  to  them, 
such  witnesses  to  be  paid  by  the  board  such  allowances  and  expenses  as  the  com- 
mittee may  direct 

19.  No  case  referred  to  the  standing  committee,  nor  any  subject  of  dispute,  shall 
be  considered  at  any  meeting  unless  notice  thereof  has  been  given  to  the  secretaries 
four  clear  lawful  days  before  such  meeting,  but  this  is  not  to  apply  to  routine  busi- 
ness nor  to  matters  the  investigation  of  which  may  be  considered  necessary  by  the 
standing  conmiittee. 

20.  When  the  question  is  a  general  rise  or  fall  of  wages,  a  board  meeting  shall  be 
held,  and  in  case  no  agreement  can  be  arrived  at  it  shall  be  referred  to  the  arbiter, 
and  his  decision  shall  be  final  and  binding  on  all  parties. 

21.  No  suspension  of  work  shall  take  place  pending  the  consideration  or  settlement 
of  any  question  in  dispute. 

22.  The  sum  of  1  penny  [2  cents]  per  head  per  fortnight  (which  sum  may  be  altered 
if  found  necessary)  shall  be  deducted  from  the  wages  of  all  puddlers  (forehand,  level- 
hand,  and  underhand),  bushelers,  scrap  fumacemen  and  assistants,  shinglers  and 
assistants,  foi^  rollers  and  assistants,  puddled  bar  bankmen,  cutters  down,  heaters 
and  assistants,  rollers  and  all  assistants,  finished  bar  bankmeh,  pig-iron  wheelers,  and 
tap  or  cinder  wheelers,  earning  over  3  shillings  [|0. 73]  per  shift.  Each  firm  shall  pay 
an  amount  corresponding  to  the  total  sum  deducted  from  the  workmen.  The  con- 
tributions, along  with  the  official  forms  to  be  supplied  by  the  secretaries,  shall  be 
forwarded  to  the  bankers  (the  National  Bank  of  Scotland,  Limited,  Glasgow)  within 
one  week  from  the  day  when  the  money  is  deducted  from  the  operatives.  The  bank- 
ing account  of  the  board  shall  be  kept  in  the  name  of  the  treasurers,  and  all  accounts 
shall  be  paid  by  check  signed  by  them. 

23.  All  expenses  incurred  by  the  board  shall  be  borne  equally  by  the  employers 
and  operatives. 

24.  The  sum  of  10s.  [$2.43]  shall  be  paid  to  each  member  attending  a  meeting  of  the 
board  or  of  the  standing  or  other  committee.  In  addition  each  member  shall  be 
allowed  traveling  expenses  at  the  rate  of  3  halfpence  [3  cents]  per  mile,  and  when  an 
operative  member  is  engaged  on  the  night  shift  following  the  day  on  which  a  meet- 
ing is  held,  he  shall  be  allowed  payment  for  a  second  shift 

25.  The  operative  representative  shall  be  paid  a,.t  the  rate  of  10s.  [$2.43]  per  shift  for 
such  time  as  he  actually  and  necessarily  loses,  or  is  occupied,  in  attending  to  grievances 
at  works  in  which  he  is  employed.  A  certificate  for  the  amount  so  due  shall  be 
signed  by  the  employer,  or  his  deputy,  and  sent  by  the  operative  representative  to 
the  secretaries,  who  shall  pay  such  charges,  if  they  are  found  in  order.  In  case  of 
any  sum  or  sums  being  in  this  or  any  other  way  paid  to  operative  representatives  in 
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excess  of  what  is  paid  to  employer  representatives,  railway  fares  alone  excepted,  one- 
half  of  such  excess  shall  concurrently  be  credited  to  the  employers  collectively.  An 
account  shall  be  kept  of  attendances,  and  fees  paid  to  each  representative,  and  the 
secretaries  shall  call  the  attention  of  the  standing  committee  to  any  case  where  the 
cost  of  adjusting  disputes  at  any  works  exceeds,  in  their  opinion,  a  proper  amount 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  operatives  employed. 

26.  Should  it  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  standing  committee  that  any 
member  of  the  board  has  used  his  influence  in  endeavoring  to  prevent  the  decisions 
of  the  board  or  standing  committee  from  being  carried  out,  he  shall  forthwith  cease 
to  be  a  representative,  and  shall  be  liable  to  forfeit  any  fees  which  might  other^nse 
be  due  to  him  from  the  board. 

27.  No  alteration  or  addition  shall  be  made  to  these  rules,  except  at  the  meeting 
of  the  board  held  in  January  in  each  year,  and  unless  notice  in  writing  of  the  pro- 
posed alteration  be  given  to  the  secretaries  at  least  one  calendar  month  before  such 
meeting.  The  notice  convening  the  annual  meeting  shall  state  fully  any  alteration 
that  may  he  proposed. 

28.  The  standing  conmiittee  shall  have  power  to  make,  from  time  to  time,  such 
by-laws  as  they  may  consider  necessary,  provided  the  same  are  not  inconsistent  with 
or  at  variance  with  these  rules. 

29.  If  the  employers  and  operatives  at  any  works  not  connected  with  the  board 
desire  to  join  the  same,  such  desire  shall  be  notified  to  the  secretaries,  and  by  there- 
to the  standing  committee,  who  shall  have  power  to  admit  them  to  membership  on 
being  satisfied  that  these  rules  have  been  or  will  be  complied  with. 

INSTRUCTIONS. 

The  board  earnestly  invites  the  attention  of  all  who  belong  to  it  to  the  following 
instructions: 

1.  If  any  8ubsci;iber  to  the  board  desires  to  have  its  assistance  in  redressing  any 
grievance,  he  must  explain  the  matter  to  the  operatives*  re  .resentative  of  the  works 
at  which  he  is  employed.  Before  doing  so  he  must,  however,  have  done  his  best  to 
get  his  grievance  righted  by  seeing  his  foreman,  or  the  manager,  himself. 

2.  The  operatives*  representative  must  question  the  complainant  about  the  matter, 
and  discourage  complaints  which  do  not  appear  to  be  well  foundeil.  Before  taking 
action,  he  must  ascertain  that  the  previous  instruction  has  been  complied  with. 

3.  If  there  seems  to  l)e  good  ground  for  complaint,  the  complainant  and  the  oper- 
atives* representative  must  take  a  suitable  opportunity  of  laying  the  matter  l)efope 
the  foreman  or  works  manager,  or  head  of  the  concern  (according  to  what  may  be 
the  custom  of  the  particular  works) .  Except  in  case  of  emergency,  these  complaints 
shall  be  made  only  upon  one  day  in  each  week,  the  said  day  and  time  being  fixed 
by  the  manager  of  the  works. 

4.  The  complaint  should  be  stated  in  a  way  that  implies  an  expectation  that  it 
will  be  fairly  and  fully  considered,  and  that  what  is  right  will  be  done.  In  most 
cases  this  will  lead  to  a  settlement  without  the  matter  having  to  go  further. 

5.  If,  however,  an  agreement  can  not  be  come  to,  a  statement  of  the  points  of  dif- 
ference shall  be  drawn  up  and  signed  by  the  employers*  representative  and  the  opera- 
tives* representative  and  forwarded  to  the  secretaries  of  the  board  with  a  request  that 
the  standing  committee  will  consider  the  matter.  An  official  form  on  which  com- 
plaints may  be  stated  can  be  obtained  from  the  secretaries. 

6.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  standing  committee  to  meet  for  this  purpose  as  soon 
after  the  expiration  of  four  days  from  receipt  of  the  notice  as  can  be  arranged. 

7.  It  is  not,  however,  always  possible  to  avoid  some  delay,  and  the  complainant 
must  not  suppose  that  he  will  necessarily  lose  anything  by  having  to  wait,  as  any 
recommendation  of  the  standing  committee  or  any  decision  of  the  board  may  be 
*"Hde  to  date  back  to  the  time  of  the  complaint  being  sent  in. 
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8.  Alx)ve  all,  the  board  would  imprees  upon  its  subecribers  that  there  must  be  no 
strike  or  suspension  of  work.  The  main  object  of  the  board  is  to  prevent  anything 
of  this  sort,  and  if  any  strike  or  suspension  of  work  takes  place  the  board  will  refuse 
to  inquire  mto  the  matter  in  dispute  till  work  is  resumed;  and  the  fact  of  it  having 
been  interrupted  will  be  taken  into  account  in  considering  the  question. 

9.  It  is  recommended  that  any  changes  in  the  modes  of  working  requiring  altera- 
tions in  the  hours  of  labor  or  a  revision  of  the  scale  of  payments  shall  be  made  mat- 
ter of  notice,  so  far  as  possible,  and  of  mutual  arrangement  beforehand,  so  as  to  avoid 
needless  subsequent  disputes  as  to  what  ought  to  be  paid. 

NOTTINaHAM  LACE  TRADE. 

Three  sets  of  rules  have  been  adopted  by  the  board  of  conciliation 
and  reference  in  the  lace  trade  since  1868,  and  the  changes  have  been 
comparatively  few  and  slight,  only  those  being  made  where  experience 
has  shown  some  weakness. 

The  rules  of  1868  set  forth  the  object  of  the  board  to  be  "to  arbitrate 
on  any  question  that  may  be  referred  to  it  from  time  to  time  by  the 
joint  consent  of  employer  and  workman,  and  by  conciliatory  means  to 
interpose  its  influence  to  put  an  end  to  any  dispute  that  may  arise." 
The  later  rules  state  the  purpose  is  to  confer  on  questions,  and  they 
provide  that  no  question  will  be  entertained  unless  the  employees  are 
at  work.  The  size  of-  the  board  was  increased  from  8  to  13  on  each 
side. 

The  rules  of  1868  also  provided  for  a  committee  of  inquiry  consisting 
of  4  members,  2  from  each  side,  whose  duty  it  was  to  consider  all 
business  and  use  its  influence  in  the  settlement  of  all  disputes.  The 
committee  was  not  permitted  to  make  an  award,  and  in  case  of  failure 
to  amicably  adjust  the  business  referred  to  it  it  was  to  be  remitted  to 
the  board. 

By  the  rules  of  1895  the  committee  of  inquiry  was  continued  and 
provision  was  made  for  the  submission  of  such  disputes  as  did  not 
come  within  the  province  of  the  committee,  or  on  which  the  com- 
mittee could  not  agree  to  a  recommendation,  to  the  section  of  the  trade 
to  which  they  refer.  The  section  failing  to  agree,  the  question  was 
then  to  be  submitted  to  the  full  board,  which  was  not  allowed  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  for  a  longer  time  than  one  month. 

The  latest  rules  have  omitted  the  committee  of  inquiry,  and  the 
question  is  first  submitted  to  the  section  of  the  board  which  repre- 
sents the  branch  of  trade  implicated,  and  in  case  of  its  failure  to  sug- 
gest a  settlement,  then  to  the  full  board. 

The  earliest  rules  provided  for  the  submission  of  a  dispute  to  a 
i-eferee  in  case  of  a  tie  vote  on  the  board,  but  the  rules  of  1895  pro- 
vided that  in  case  of  a  tie  the  dispute  should  be  referred  within  14 
days  to  two  referees,  one  to  be  chosen  by  either  side,  who  before 
entering  on  their  duties  should  choose  an  assessor.  In  case  the  referees 
did  not  agree  within  7  days  the  assessor  was  to  have  another  7  days 
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in  which  to  render  his  decision.  He  was  to  be  present  at  all  meet- 
ings of  the  referees  to  obtain  evidence  on  which  to  base  his  decision, 
and  the  decision  of  either  the  referees  or  the  assessor  was  to  be  final 
and  binding  upon  both  parties. 

All  these  provisions  have  been  swept  away  by  the  most  recent  rules, 
which  provide  that  in  case  the  board  fails  to  agree  each  side  is  per- 
mitted to  choose  an  independent  chairman  to  sit  with  the  board  of 
conciliation.  If  no  decision  can  be  reached,  thiB  question  is  then  to  be 
submitted  to  the  board  of  trade. 

Penalties  for  not  complying  with  the  decisions  of  the  board  were 
added  in  the  rules  of  1895  and  retained  in  those  of  1898. 

The  principle  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  was  recognized  in  this 
trade  before  1868,  when  boards  were  organized  upon  the  arising  of  any 
dispute,  but  they  were  only  temporary  in  character.  Fragmentary 
societies  began  to  be  formed  as  early  as  1846.  Between  that  date  and 
1868  the  idea  began  to  grow  that  it  would  be  better  to  settle  disputes 
by  arbitration.  It  became  stronger  in  1874,  when  the  branches,  such 
as  the  fancy  branch,  the  curtain  branch,  and  the  plain  net  branch, 
amalgamated  in  September  of  that  year,  with  3,357  members.  Of  those 
not  employing  union  men,  there  are  only  about  12  shops,  holding  100 
machines  and  employing  the  same  number  of  hands.  They  fix  their 
own  prices  and  the  union  and  employers^  association  never  attempt  to 
coerce  the  manufacturers  or  their  men. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Appleton,  secretary  of  the  lace-makers'  union,  says  it  has 
been  a  hard  fight  to  uphold  the  conciliation  and  arbitration  boards.  He 
has  had  two  severe  struggles  with  the  men  during  the  last  three  years, 
the  hot-headed  men  wishing  to  abolish  the  boards,  but  suggesting  no 
substitute.  They  had  no  idea  what  they  were  fighting  for — only  to 
destroy  something.  They  had  several  votes  and  meetings,  and  it  was 
only  after  a  six  months'  struggle  that  the  rules  were  revised  so  as  to 
secure  a  finality  of  decision — the  bringing  in  of  the  board  of  trade. 

Years  ago  prices  were  enormous,  both  prices  and  wages  being  abnor- 
mal. It  was  not  unusual  for  the  manufacturers  to  make  100  per  cent, 
and  the  men  £8  ($38.93)  and  ^10  ($48.67)  a  week.  When  prices  fell 
wages  fell  with  them.  Twice  they  have  had  serious  disputes  that  the 
board  could  not  control;  and  the  board  was  finally  broken  up  largely 
because  it  was  impossible  to  get  workmen  to  act  on  the  board  and 
endure  the  obloquy  sure  to  come  upon  them.  When  a  20  per  cent 
reduction  is  in  the  air  no  one  wishes  to  be  the  man  to  agree  to  it. 

In  1889  occurred  the  last  big  dispute  over  wages,  lasting  8  weeks  and 
ending  with  a  20  per  cent  reduction.  The  men  accepted  it  entirely, 
with  exception  of  one  shop  containing  17  men,  who  refused  to  be  bound 
by  the  decision.  This  was  the  only  case  where  the  board's  decision 
was  not  loyally  supported,  and  these  men  were  boycotted  by  their 

">ws  and  obliged  to  walk  the  streets  for  two  years  befoi-e  they 
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succeeded  in  obtaining  work.  During  the  summer  Mr.  Appleton  was 
engaged  in  revising  the  list  of  prices  in  the  Levers'  (fancy)  branch. 
The  result,  he  felt,  would  not  be  popular;  but  as  anomalies  had  crept 
in,  a  revision  became  necessary. 

There  are  frequent  fluctuations  in  the  trade,  which  is  now  largely 
affected  by  foreign  competition,  especially  French  and  German.  The 
board  meets  on  an  average  once  every  week  in  the  mayor's  parlor. 
General  trade  conditions  are  not  discussed,  but  may  be  quoted  in  sup- 
port of  arguments.  Wages  are  not  now  determined  by  the  profit. 
Custom  originally  fixed  wages  "in  the  good  old  days,"  but  they  have 
been  scaled  down  gradually  to  tit  present  conditions. 

Relations  of  the  most  friendly  character  have  been  engendered 
between  the  two  classes  by  these  meetings  of  the  board,  which  have 
created  a  feeling  of  equality  as  nothing  else  could.  There  can  not  be 
a  trade,  Mr.  Appleton  thought,  where  there  is  a  better  feeling,  and 
this  despite  the  fact  that  the  men  are  necessarily  idle  for  8  months,  the 
season  running  only  from  November  to  March.  If  they  can  manage 
disputes,  any  trade  can,  for  they  have  infinite  varieties  of  lace  and 
infinite  chances  for  disagreement.  They  have  almost  reached  the  posi- 
tion where  they  consider  the  question  in  the  abstract. 

If  a  man  is  discharged  or  stops  work  the  dispute  is  never  considered 
until  he  is  reinstated  or  resumes  work.  It  is  not  suflScient  that  he  may 
return;  he  must  actually  be  at  work  before  the  board  acts.  If  it  is 
a  recalcitrant  member  of  the  manufacturers'  association  who  with- 
draws, that  leaves  the  workmen  free  to  strike  the  shop. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Goodyer,  secretary  of  the  employers'  association,  in 
speaking  from  the  employers'  standpoint,  said  the  boards  work  ami- 
cably. They  have  brought  quiet  and  security  to  the  employers.  If 
a  dispute  arises  they  know  work  will  continue,  no  customers  will  be 
disappointed,  and  great  losses  will  not  be  suffered. 

The  latest  rules  are: 

RULES  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  CONCILIATION  AND  REFERENCE  FOR  THE 

LACE  TRADE. 

1.  That  a  board  of  trade  be  formed,  to  be  styled  the  Board  of  Conciliation  and 
Reference  for  the  Lace  Trade. 

2.  That  the  object  of  the  said  board  shall  be  to  confer  on  any  questions  that  may 
be  referred  to  it  and  to  interpose  its  influence  to  secure  the  settlement  of  any  dispute 
that  may  arise.    No  question  to  be  entertained  unless  the  employees  are  at  work. 

3.  The  board  shall  consist  of  13  manufacturers  and  13  operatives;  5  of  each  to  form 
a  quorum;  the  manufacturers  to  elect  6  levers,  4  curtain,  and  3  plain  net  representa- 
tives; the  operatives  to  elect  6  levers,  4  curtain,  and  3  plain  net  representatives.  The 
manufacturers  to  be  chosen  by  the  Lace  Manufacturers*  Association;  and  the  opera- 
tives by  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Operative  Lace  Makers.  The  whole  of  the  dele- 
gates to  serve  for  one  year,  and  to  be  eligible  for  reelection.  The  new  council  to  be 
elected  in  the  month  of  January  in  each  year. 
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4.  The  board  shall,  at  the  first  meeting  in  each  year,  elect  a  president,  vice-pred- 
dent,  a  treasorer,  and  two  secretaries;  who  shall  continue  in  office  one  year;  and 
shall  be  eligible  for  reelection. 

5.  That  the  board  shall  meet  for  the  transaction  of  bosinesB  once  a  qnarter,  via : 
the  last  Monday  in  Janoary,  April,  July,  and  October;  bat  on  a  reqniaition  to  the 
President,  signed  by  3  members  of  the  board  specifying  the  nature  of  the  bosineaB  to 
be  transacted,  he  shall,  within  14  days,  convene  a  meeting  of  its  members.  The  cir- 
cular calling  such  meeting  shall  specify  the  nature  of  the  buaness  for  consideration. 

6.  Either  party  to  any  dispute  shall  forward  a  written  statement  of  the  case  to  the 
secretaries,  who  shall,  within  7  days  of  receiving  such  statement,  call  a  meeting  to 
consider  the  question. 

7.  All  cases  in  dispute  shall,  in  the  first  instance,  be  submitted  to  that  section  of 
the  board  which  represents  the  branch  of  trade  implicated.  Should  the  section  fail 
to  agree  upon  any  recommendation  for  the  settlement  of  the  question  referred  to  it, 
such  question  shall  then  be  submitted  to  the  full  board,  whose  final  vote  shall  be 
taken  by  show  of  hands  or  ballot  No  question  in  dispute  shall  be  discussed  by  the 
section  and  full  board  for  a  longer  period  than  one  month  before  being  voted  upon. 
Should  the  numbers  then  be  equal,  the  question  shall  be  dealt  with  under  Rule  9. 

8.  The  decision  of  the  board  shall  be  final  and  binding  on  the  parties  to  any  dis- 
pute submitted  to  it.  No  settlement  can  however  be  considered  binding  until  rati- 
fied by  the  full  board. 

9.  Should  the  vote  of  the  full  board,  on  any  question  (the  vote  having  been  taken 
by  show  of  hands  or  by  ballot) ,  result  in  an  even  number  of  votes  being  cast  for  or 
against,  each  association  shall  have  the  privilege  of  consulting  its  own  constituents, 
and  within  14  days  of  such  vote,  each  association  shall  elect  an  independent  chair- 
man, to  sit  with  the  board  of  conciliation;  and  should  the  board  then  fail  to  agree, 
the  question  in  dispute  shall,  within  14  days,  be  referred  to  the  board  of  trade. 

10.  No  alteration  which  would  result  in  more  than  a  7J  per  cent  advance  or  reduc- 
tion on  the  rack  price  shall  at  any  time  be  entertained. 

11.  When  at  any  meeting  of  the  board,  the  number  of  employers  and  workmen  is 
unequal,  all  shall  have  the  right  of  fully  entering  into  the  discussion  of  any  matters 
brought  before  them,  but  only  an  equal  number  of  each  shall  vote.  The  withdrawal 
of  the  members  of  whichever  body  may  be  in  excess  to  be  by  lot. 

12.  That  any  expenses  incurred  by  this  board  be  borne  equally  by  the  operatives 
and  employers,  and  the  accounts  to  be  produced  and  passed  at  each  quarterly  meeting. 

13.  That  no  alteration  or  addition  be  made  to  the  rules  except  at  a  quarterly  meet- 
ing or  a  special  meeting  convened  for  the  purpose.  Any  member  of  the  board 
intending  to  propose  an  alteration  or  addition  shall  furnish  the  exact  terms  thereof, 
in  writing,  to  the  secretaries,  28  days  before  such  meeting,  and  the  secretaries  shall 
give  21  days*  notice  of  the  same  to  each  member  of  the  board 

14.  Section  A. — Any  member  of  the  Lace  Manufacturers*  Association  who  may  be 
reported  to  the  board  as  not  complying  with  the  decisions  of  the  board  of  concilia- 
tion and  reference,  in  respect  to  the  price  per  rack,  etc.,  and  who  should  have  been 
ultimately  found  guilty  of  such  malpractices,  after  a  full  and  searching  inquiry  into 
the  same,  shall  pay  the  whole  of  the  costs  incurred  by  such  inquiry,  in  addition  to 
the  difference  in  wages,  from  the  time  such  complaint  was  given  notice  of.  Upon 
the  refusal  of  such  employer  to  conform  to  this  rule,  the  Lace  Manufacturers*  Associa- 
tion shall  refuse  any  pecuniary  assistance  to  such  defaulting  member,  and  the  oper- 
atives' association  shall  have  the  full  power  of  withdrawing  workmen  from  the  service 
of  such  employer.  Also  that  the  Lace  Manufacturers*  Association  shall  pay  an  equal 
proportion  of  the  expenses  incurred  so  long  as  the  employer  in  question  remains  a 
member  of  the  Lace  Manufacturers*  Association. 

Section  B. — Any  member  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Operative  Laoe  Makers 
who  may  be  reported  to  the  board  as  not  complying  with  the  decisions  of  the  board 
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of  conciliation  and  reference  in  respect  of  the  price  per  rack,  etc.,  and  who  shall  have 
been  ultimately  foand  guilty  of  such  malpractices,  after  a  full  and  searching  inquiry 
into  the  same,  shall  pay  the  whole  of  the  costs  incurred  by  such  inquiry,  and  should 
be  fail  to  do  so  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Operative  Lace  Makers  shall  pay  such 
costs,  and  exclude  him  from  all  benefits  which  he  otherwise  might  be  entitled  to  as 
a  member  of  this  society,  and  in  case  the  said  society  shall  give  any  pecuniary  or 
other  assistance  to  such  members,  the  said  society  shall  pay  a  fine  of  £10  [148.67]  to 
the  funds  of  the  Nottingham  Greneral  Hospital. 

(Signed)  Henry  A.  GkwDYKR, 

P.  Kbahno, 

Secretaries, 

^  THE  OOTTOK  TRADE. 

The  Northern  Counties  Amalgamated  Association  of  Weavers  has 
80,000  members.  Mr.  W.  H.  Wilkinson,  the  secretary,  said  that  the 
hosLvd  of  conciliation  which  was  established  in  1878  after  the  big  strike 
of  that  year  works  fairly  well.  In  1896  the  rules  were  amended  and 
now  give  better  satisfaction.  All  around  the  men  have  held  their  own 
in  the  arbitration.  All  wage  questions  have  to  be  settled  by  this  body. 
In  1878  there  had  been  a  10  per  cent  reduction,  and  in  December,  1883, 
when  the  employers  asked  for  a  further  reduction  of  5  per  cent,  the 
representatives  on  the  board  could  not  agree  and  a  strike  ensued.  It 
ended  February  14,  1884,  the  employers  gaining  their  point.  Trade 
having  revived  in  July  of  the  same  year  the  5  per  cent  was  restored 
by  the  board.  In  June,  1892,  a  new  tesis  came  into  operation,  previous 
to  which  time  there  had  been  the  Blackburn,  the  Burnley,  the  Preston, 
and  the  Ashton  lists.  Now  they  are  all  brought  into  one  uniform  list 
under  which  they  have  worked  since  1892. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  plain  cloth  was  made  in  the  trade;  now  there 
is  a  large  variety  and  many  technical  points  arise  which  must  be  decided. 
Nine  out  of  ten  disputes  have  arisen,  not  by  reason  of  the  standard  of 
wages,  but  because  of  the  introduction  of  difficult  cloths  and  the  per 
cent  to  be  put  upon  them. 

The  reason  for  the  formation  of  the  board  was  the  desire  to  prevent 
strikes.  Neither  side  has  been  willing  to  appoint  an  arbitrator.  In 
Mr.  Wilkinson's  opinion,  the  board  has  done  an  immense  amount  of 
good  and  has  settled  hundreds  of  disputes.  A  tangle  can  be  straight- 
ened out  much  better  while  the  men  are  working  than  after  they  have 
gone  out  on  a  strike.  Though  no  meetings  are  held  for  the  discussion 
of  the  general  trade  situation,  the  board  has  brought  about  a  better 
feeling  between  the  employers  and  the  men.  The  exchange  of  views 
leads  to  better  understanding  of  the  questions  in  dispute  and  causes 
all  to  look  at  them  from  a  new  standpoint. 

If  the  members  of  the  joint  committee  fail  to  agree,  then  each  side 
is  permitted  to  take  such  action  as  may  seem  best,  though  the  men 
prefer  not  to  have  the  decision  made  by  a  third  party. 
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The  rules  for  the  government  of  the  joint  committee  in  the  weaving 
and  spinning  trades  are  the  same,  and  are  as  follows: 

The  object  for  which  this  joint  committee  of  employers  and  operatives  is  estab- 
lished is  to  consider  in  their  preliminary  stages  all  trade  disputes  occurring  in  the 
weaving  department  and  coming  within  the  knowledge  of  the  officials  of  the  oper- 
atives* amalgamation  within  the  district  of  north  and  northeast  Lancashire,  and 
thereby  endeavoring  to  preserve  good  feeling  between  employers  and  operatives. 
For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  object  it  is  agreed  as  follows: 

1.  The  joint  committee  shall  consist  of  12  members,  composed  of  6  representatives 
of  the  employers  and  6  representatives  of  the  weavers  of  north  and  northeast  Lan- 
cashire, selected  by  the  employers  and  weavers*  associations,  respectively. 

2.  Either  party  may  cause  a  meeting  to  be  convened  by  giving  a  notice  in  writing, 
stating  the  object  for  which  such  meeting  is  desired.  Not  less  than  7  da3rs*  notice  of 
each  meeting  shall  be  given,  and  it  shall  be  held  within  10  days  of  such  notice,  with- 
out fail.  The  employers*  notice  may  be  addressed  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Wilkinson,  and 
the  operatives*  notice  to  Mr.  John  Taylor,  respectively.  Meetings  shall  not  be  held 
oftener  than  once  a  month,  except  adjourned  meetings. 

3.  The  meetings  shall  be  held  at  the  Mitre  Hotel,  Manchester,  on  Tuesdays,  or  at 
such  other  time  and  place  as  the  joint  committee  may  determine. 

4.  Meetings  may  be  adjourned  from  time  to  time  at  the  discretion  of  the  joint 
committee. 

5.  The  business  of  the  joint  committee  being  preliminary  and  consultative  only, 
it  is  hereby  expressly  declared  that  it  is  not  authorized  to  come  to  any  final  con- 
clusion upon  any  of  the  matters  brought  under  its  notice.  The  employers*  section 
and  the  operatives*  section  shall  respectively  report  to  their  constituents  as  to  the 
general  results  of  the  various  discussions. 

6.  Subject  to  the  before-mentioned  conditions,  the  proceedings  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee shall  be  regarded  as  strictly  private  and  confidential.  Every  question  dis- 
cussed, every  statement  made,  and  every  opinion  expressed  shall  be  treated  by  each 
member  as  strictly  private  and  confidential,  and  shall  not  be  communicated  to  any 
outside  person  or  to  the  press,  except  by  direction  or  permission  of  the  joint 
committee. 

7.  That  alteration  of  any  prices  in  the  final  settlement  of  any  dispute  shall  date 
from  the  time  the  complaint  was  made  in  writing  by  the  local  secretary  of  the 
district. 

8.  The  name  of  any  member  of  the  joint  committee  or  the  particular  part  taken  in 
any  of  the  discussions  shall  not  be  quoted  at  any  public  meeting. 

9.  That  all  disputes  occurring  in  the  weaving  department  within  the  district  of 
north  and  northeast  Lancashire  should  be  brought  first  before  a  local  meeting  of  em- 
ployers and  operatives,  and,  failing  settlement,  should  be  brought  before  this  joint 
committee  prior  to  any  notices  for  a  strike  being  given  by  either  employers  or 
operatives. 

The  above  rules  and  regulations  were  unanimously  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the 
joint  committee  held  at  the  Mitre  Hotel,  Manchester,  on  Friday,  the  3d  day  of  July, 
1896. 
Signed,  on  l:>ehalf  of  the  employers. 

John  Taylor. 
Signed,  on  behalf  of  the  operatives. 

Wm.  H.  Wilbiinson. 

The  spinners,  card-room  workers,  warpers,  winders,  and  reelers  work 
under  what  is  termed  the  Brooklands  agreement,  before  the  adoption 
of  which  no  board  existed.     Mr.  James  Johnson,  secretary  of  the 
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Blackburn  Operative  Spinners'  Association,  said  a  dispute  in  Oldham 
and  South  Lancashire  against  a  5  per  cent  reduction  caused  a  strike 
in  Blackburn  for  the  reason  that  the  Blackburn  men's  wages  at  that 
time  rose  and  fell  with  those  of  Oldham.  This  strike  began  Novem- 
ber 5,  1892,  and  ended  March  28,  1893,  lasting  20  weeks.  To  settle  it 
representatives  of  the  men  and  employers  got  together  first,  the 
meeting  of  the  committees  following.  .  They  still  maintain  a  commit- 
tee called  the  Brooklands  agreement  committee,  which  has  settled  all 
disputes  since  the  agreement  was  signed,  in  1893.  Mr.  Johnson  believes 
it  has  been  a  great  saving  for  both  employers  and  men,  for  they  settle 
disputes  locally  where  the  federation  obtains.  If  the  local  officials  can 
not  decide  the  point,  then  the  federation  conmiittee  acts,  and  if  they 
fail  to  agree,  then  each  side  is  free  to  do  as  it  sees  fit.  Now  they  do 
not  wrangle  with  individual  employei-s,  but  the  dispute  must  be 
decided  by  the  conmaittee.  This  arrangement  has  had  a  civilizing 
effect,  doing  away  with  the  personal  feeling  that  formerly  obtained  in 
the  trade  between  the  employer  and  the  men. 

A  joint  conmiittee  is  used  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  between 
'  employers  and  men  in  both  the  weaving  and  spinning  trades.  There 
are  six  representatives  on  each  side,  one  being  taken  from  each  town, 
so  that  an  unbiased  tribunal  is  secured  from  which  personal  feeling  is 
eliminated.  There  has  never  been  a  single  case,  except  a  demand  for 
a  general  advance  in  wages,  which  has  not  been  settled  without  a  strike. 
If  the  master  does  not  abide  by  the  decision  he  is  left  to  the  mercy  of 
the  men  and  the  other  masters  offer  him  no  support  whatever.  If  the 
operators  strike  without  bringing  their  grievance  to  the  notice  of  their 
committee,  nothing  will  be  done  until  they  return  to  work.  The  men 
are  fined  a  penny  (2  cents)  a  loom  per  hour  for  striking  without  bring- 
ing the  dispute  to  the  notice  of  the  trade  committee.  In  the  North- 
em  Counties  Amalgamated  Society  of  Weavers  there  are  262,000  looms 
and  3,600,000  spindles.  The  committee  has  saved  much  money  for  the 
manufacturers.  No  demand  can  be  made  for  an  advance  until  after  12 
months  from  the  date  of  the  last  one,  thereby  giving  security  to  the 
trade  and  satisfaction  to  the  men.  If  trade  happens  to  decrease  dur- 
ing this  time  the  masters  will  lose  and  vice  versa. 

Mr.  John  Taylor,  secretary  for  the  manufacturers,  spoke  enthusias- 
tically of  the  workings  of  the  joint  committee  and  heartily  approved 
of  conciliatory  methods  in  the  settlement  of  disputes.  Their  experi- 
ence with  it  had  been  satisfactory  in  every  way. 

There  is  at  present  some  talk  of  having  wages  in  the  spinning  trade 
settled  by  a  showing  of  profits  by  the  manufacturers,  but  this  has  not 
yet  gone  into  effect.  Heretofore  the  stronger  party  has  won.  In 
1892-93  a  strike  of  20  weeks  occurred  in  the  trade  in  Oldham  district, 
the  manufacturers'  demand  being  for  6  per  cent.  Two  and  a-half  per 
cent  was  granted  by  the  settlement,  and  the  Brooklands  agreement 
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was  adopted  to  govern  future  disputes  in  the  trade  between  the 
parties. 

J.  Thompson,  of  the  Blackburn  spinners'  board,  said  they  had  very 
few  disputes  in  his  district,  and  there  would  be  no  strikes  at  any  one 
mill  nor  any  in  Lancashire,  unless  it  be  a  general  strike  of  the  whole 
body.  It  is  hard  to  get  the  societies  to  consent  to  enter  on  strikes, 
the  process  being  slow  and  requiring  2  months  for  a  decision. 

The  spinnei's  work  under  the  Brooklands  agreement,  and  to  give 
some  idea  of  its  working  in  recent  years  it  is  only  necessary  to  quote 
from  the  annual  report  to  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Operative 
Cotton  Spinners  of  Lancashire  and  adjoining  counties  for  the  year 
ending  December  31,  1898.     The  writer  says: 

The  most  striking  feature  in  the  accounts,  however,  is  the  great 
decrease  in  dispute  pay.  During  1897  it  was  £9,819  Is.  3d.  [$47,784.47] 
and,  taking  the  whole  of  the  16  years  up  to  that  date,  and  excluding  the 
big  fights  of  1885  and  1892-93,  the  average  will  not  be  far  short  of 
£6,000  [$29,199]  per  annum.  But  last  year  it  was  only  £869  13s.  6d. 
[$4,232.27].  This  reduction  in  cost  is  almost  wholly  due  to  the  work- 
ing of  the  Brooklands  agreement,  and  to  the  fact  that  nonassociated 
employers  are  getting  fewer,  as  it  has  been  with  them  that  almost 
all  our  strikes  and  lockouts  have  arisen  in  recent  years. 

The  Brooklands  agreement  is  as  follows: 

BROOKLANDS  AGREEMENT. 

L  The  representatives  of  the  employers  and  representatives  of  the  employed  in 
the  pending  dispute  hereby  admit  that  disputes  and  differences  between  them  are 
inimical  to  the  interests  of  both  parties,  and  that  it  is  expedient  and  desirable  that 
some  means  should  be  adopted  for  the  future  whereby  such  disputes  and  differences 
may  be  expeditiously  and  amicably  settled,  and  strikes  and  lockouts  avoided. 

2.  That  the  pending  dispute  be  settled  by  a  reduction  of  7d.  in  the  £  in  the  present 
wages  of  the  operative  cotton  spinners,  card  and  blowing  room  hands,  reelers,  winders, 
and  others ;  such  reduction  to  take  effect  forthwith,  and  the  mills  to  resume  work  on 
Monday  next,  the  27th  instant. 

3.  That  when  the  employers  and  employed  next  agree  upon  an  increase  in  the 
standard  wages  of  the  operative  cotton  spiimers,  card-room  hands,  and  others  who 
participated  in  the  last  advance  of  wages,  such  increase  shall  not  exceed  the  reduction 
now  agreed  upon,  unless  in  the  meantime  there  shall  have  been  a  further  reduction 
of  such  wages,  in  which  case,  should  an  advance  be  agreed  to,  the  employed  shall  be 
entitled  to  an  advance  equal  in  amount  to  the  last  preceding  reduction,  plus  the 
reduction  of  7d.  in  the  &  now  agreed  upon,  provided  always  that  no  application  for 
an  increase  or  reduction  of  such  wages  as  now  agreed  upon  shall  be  made  for  a  period 
of  6  calendar  months  from  the  date  hereof. 

4.  That,  subject  to  the  last  preceding  clause,  and  with  the  view  of  preventing  the 
cotton-spinning  trade  from  being  in  an  unsettled  state  too  frequently  from  causes  such 
as  the  present  dispute,  to  the  disadvantage  of  all  parties  concerned,  no  advance  or 
reduction  of  such  wages  as  aforesaid  shall  in  future  be  sought  for  by  the  employers 
or  the  employed  until  after  the  expiration  of  at  least  1  year  from  the  date  of  the 
previous  advance  or  reduction  as  the  case  may  be,  nor  shall  any  such  advance  or 
reduction  when  agreed  upon  be  more  or  less  than  5  per  cent  upon  the  then  current 
"*"•"'— ^  wages  being  paid.    Notwithstanding  anythini;  hereinbefore  contained  in 
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this  clause,  whenever  a  general  demand  for  an  advance  or  decrease  of  wages  shall  be 
made  the  wages  of  the  male  card  and  blowing  room  operatives  may  be  increased  to 
such  an  extent  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon. 

5.  That  the  secretary  of  the  local  employers*  association  and  the  secretary  of  the 
local  trade  union  shall  give  to  the  other  of  them,  as  the  case  may  be,  1  calendar 
month's  notice  in  writing  of  any  and  every  general  demand  for  a  reduction  or 
advance  of  the  wages  then  being  paid. 

6.  That  in  future  no  local  employers'  association,  nor  the  federated  association  of 
employers  on  the  one  hand,  nor  any  trade  union  or  federation  of  trade  unions  on 
the  other  hand,  shall  countenance,  encourage,  or  support  any  lockout  or  strike 
which  may  arise  from  or  be  caused  by  any  question,  difference,  or  dispute,  conten- 
tion, grievance,  or  complaint,  with  respect  to  work,  wages,  or  any  other  matter, 
unless  and  until  the  same  has  been  submitted  in  writing  by  the  secretary  of  the  local 
employers*  association  to  the  secretary  of  the  local  trade  union,  or  by  the  secretary 
of  the  local  trade  union  to  the  secretary  of  the  local  employers'  association,  as  the 
case  may  be;  nor  unless  and  until  such  secretaries  or  a  committee  consisting  of  3 
representatives  of  the  local  trade  union  with  their  secretary,  and  3  representatives 
of  the  local  employers*  association  with  their  secretary,  shall  have  failed,  after 
full  inquiry,  to  settle  and  arrange  such  question,  difference,  or  dispute,  contention, 
complaint,  or  grievance  within  the  space  of  7  days  from  the  receipt  of  the  commu- 
nication in  writing  aforesaid;  nor  unless  and  until,  faiUngsuch  last-mentioned  set- 
tlement and  arrangement,  if  either  of  the  said  secretaries  of  the  local  trade  union 
and  the  local  employers*  association  shall  so  deem  advisable,  a  committee  consisting 
of  4  representatives  of  the  federated  association  of  employers,  with  their  secretary,  and 
4  representatives  of  the  local  amalgamated  dissociation  of  the  operatives*  trade  union, 
with  their  secretary,  shall  have  failed  to  settle  or  arrange,  as  aforesaid,  within  the 
further  space  of  7  days  from  the  time  when  such  matter  was  referred  to  them;  pro- 
vided always  that  the  secretaries  or  the  committee  hereinbefore-mentioned,  as  the 
case  may  be,  shall  have  power  to  extend  or  enlarge  the  said  period  of  7  days  when- 
ever they  may  deem  it  expedient  or  desirable  to  do  so.  Should  either  the  local 
employers*  association  or  the  local  operatives*  association  fail  to  call  such  a  meeting 
within  7  days  (unless  by  consent  of  the  other  side) ,  then  the  party  which  has  asked 
for  the  meeting  shall  have  the  right  to  at  once  carry  the  question  before  the  joint 
committee  of  the  employers*  federation  and  the  operatives*  amalgamation  with- 
out further  reference  to  the  local  association,  and  should  either  the  employers* 
federation  or  the  operatives*  amalgamation  fail  to  deal  with  the  matter  in  dispute 
within  a  further  7  days,  then  either  side  shall  be  at  liberty  to  take  such  action  as  they 
may  think  fit. 

7.  Should  a  firm  nuike  any  change  which,  when  completed,  involves  an  alteration 
in  the  work  or  rate  of  wages  of  the  operatives  which  is  considered  not  satisfactory 
by  them,  then  the  firm  shall  at  once  place  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  their  association, 
who  shall  immediately  take  action  as  per  clause  6,  failing  which  the  operatives 
involved  shall  have  the  right  to  tender  notices  to  cease  work  without  further  notice 
to  the  employers*  association.  When  a  settlement  is  arrived  at  it  shall  date  from 
the  time  the  change  was  made. 

8.  Every  local  employers*  association  or  the  federated  association  of  employers 
on  the  one  hand,  and  every  local  trade  union  or  the  federation  of  trade  unions  on 
the  other  hand,  shall,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  furnish  to  the  other  of  them, 
in  writing,  full  and  precise  particulars  with  reference  to  any  and  every  question,  differ- 
ence or  dispute,  contention  or  grievance  that  may  arise  with  a  view  to  the  same  being 
settled  and  arranged  at  the  earliest  possible  date  in  the  matter  hereinbefore  mentioned. 

9.  There  shall  not  be  placed  upon  any  joint  committee  of  the  federated  association 
and  the  amalj^mated  association  more  than  one  member  of  the  local  employers* 
aasociation  and  one  member  of  the  local  trade  union,  in  addition  to  the  respective 
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secretaries  of  those  bodies.  The  rest  of  the  said  joint  committee  shall  consiBt  of 
persons  who  have  not  locally  adjudicated  upon  the  matter  in  question.  It  is  under- 
stood that  in  case  of  unavoidable  absence  of  secretary  a  substitute  may  be  present 
to  act  in  same  capacity  as  secretary. 

10.  It  is  agreed  that  in  respect  to  the  opening  of  new  markets  abroad,  the  alteration 
of  restrictive  foreign  tariffs,  and  other  similar  matters  which  may  benefit  or  injure 
the  cotton  trade,  the  same  shall  be  dealt  with  by  a  committee  of  three  or  more  from 
each  federation,  all  the  associations  undertaking  to  bring  the  whole  of  their  influence 
to  bear  in  furthering  the  general  interests  of  the  cotton  industry  in  this  country. 

11.  The  above  committee  shall  meet  whenever  the  secretary  of  either  federation 
shall  be  of  opinion  that  questions  affecting  the  general  interests  of  the  cotton  trades 
should  Ije  discussed. 

12.  The  representatives  of  the  employers  and  the  representatives  of  the  employed 
in  the  pending  dispute  do  mutually  undertake  that  they  will  use  their  best  endeavors 
to  see  that  the  engagements  hereinbefore  respectively  entered  into  by  them  are  faith- 
fully carried  out  in  every  respect. 

THE  POTTERIES  TRADE. 

Mr.  Owen,  of  Burslem,  for  many  years  a  representative  of  the  men 
in  the  potteries,  gave  the  following  statement  of  the  working  of  the 
board  in  his  trade: 

The  board  for  the  potteries  was  established  some  time  in  1868.  There 
had  been  previous  armngement  for  small  arbitration  of  minor  disputes, 
but  in  1868  a  permanent  board,  constructed  on  the  principle  of  equal 
representation  on  each  side,  with  a  permanent  umpire,  was  established. 
A  number  of  distinguished  men,  such  as  E.  J.  Davis,  Mr.  Kettle,  Mr. 
Mundella,  Judge  Hughes,  and  Lord  Brassy,  acted  as  umpires  from 
time  to  time.  The  board  was  extremely  useful  and  successful  in  set- 
tling a  large  number  of  disputes  relating  to  individual  men  and  branches 
in  the  trade  and  had,  during  its  existence,  seven  or  eight  great  arbi- 
trations, in  which  the  interests  of  all  operatives  were  involved.  Some- 
times proceedings  lasted  a  week.  The  appellant  opened  and  the  other 
side  replied.  The  |)rinciple  of  arbitration,  in  the  sense  of  the  court 
being  a  judicial  chamber  to  decide  between  the  disputants,  had  the 
completest  test  ever  furnished  in  any  trade  in  any  country.  At  first 
the  arbitration  applied  its  test  as  to  what  labor  was  worth,  to  the  skill 
of  the  particular  workmen  or  branch  affected,  and  when  the  first  great 
arbitration  took  place  in  1872,  a  period  of  great  prosperity,  the  advance 
in  wages  then  secured  by  the  men  was  given,  not  on  the  principle  of  a 
proportionate  advance  in  working  price  to  the  large  increase  on  selling 
prices  which  had  taken  place,  but  because  of  the  worth  of  the  labor 
assessed,  upon  the  worth  of  the  individual  skill.  The  idea  prevailed  in 
the  trade  that  30  shillings  ($7.30)  stood  for  medium  skill,  greater  skill 
earning  more.  The  selling  prices  in  1872  had  become  very  high,  and 
if  the  workmen's  advance  had  been  proportionate,  a  greater  advance 
than  Sk  per  cent  should  have  been  granted. 

In  after  years,  when  trade  declined,  the  masters  sought  a  reduction 
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of  10  per  cent,  and  based  their  appeal  on  the  great  decline  of  selling 
prices.  They  failed  to  convert  the  umpire,  E.  J.  Davis,  to  their  demand, 
but  succeeded  several  years  later,  in  1879,  before  Lord  Hatherton.  The 
workmen,  in  1880,  sought  to  recover  the  penny  on  the  shilling  taken 
off  by  Lord  Hatherton,  but  Lord  Brassy  refused  to  revise  that  judg- 
ment and  the  board  was  broken  up,  a  strike  taking  place  the  foUowing 
year. 

The  board  was  reconstructed  in  1884  or  1885,  in  the  meantime  a 
court  of  conciliation  working  for  the  settlement  of  small  disputes. 
Mr.  Owen  attributes  the  failure  of  the  board,  during  the  interval,  to 
the  workmen  not  making  themselves  strong  through  trade  unionism 
to  resist  the  encroachments  upon  their  wages. 

The  next  great  arbitration  took  place  in  1891.  The  rules  of  the 
board  had  been  revised  for  the  purpose,  it  was  thought,  of  giving  the 
workmen  the  right  to  challenge  investigation  into  the  figures  of  trade 
submitted  by  the  masters  in  their  evidence.  The  workmen  did  so 
challenge  the  figures  in  the  arbitration  in  1891,  but  the  fiasco  resulted 
in  the  masters  appointing  the  accountant  and  selecting  the  firms  whose 
figures  were  to  be  investigated,  the  names  of  which  were  kept  secret. 
The  arbitration  failed  -to  get  back  the  penny,  and  the  disappoint- 
ment was  so  intense  on  the  part  of  the  workmen  that  the  board  was 
broken  up  finally.  Various  umpires  agreed  with  the  men's  repre- 
sentatives that  under  such  a  system  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  have 
an  equal  chance,  because  the  men  were  hampered  by  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts  submitted  by  the  masters. 

The  men  secured  one  advance  in  wages  in  1872,  which  they  lost 
again  in  1879,  and  every  effort  to  recover  it  was  unsuccessful.  The 
men  had  no  voice  in  the  trade,  and  there  was  no  clear  basis  for  gov- 
erning wages  in  relation  to  selling  prices.  The  masters  were  success- 
ful, Mr.  Owen  thought,  because  the  men  have  not  had  grit  enough, 
but  have  had  too  much  selfishness  as  distinguished  from  the  selfish- 
ness of  the  operatives  as  a  class  acting  together.  The  producers  work 
by  piece,  and  some  would  rather  seek  their  own  benefit  than  the 
advantage  of  the  whole  class.  They  have  had  nothing  like  the  per- 
centage of  sturdy  trade  unionism  in  this  trade  that  exists  in  other 
trades.  *^  Union  with  arbitration  is  better  than  arbitration  without 
union  "  is  Mr.  Owen's  motto,  but  the  combination  of  a  strong  union, 
coupled  with  an  equitable  system  of  arbitration,  would  be  best. 
Arbitration  as  carried  on  in  this  trade  was  generally  condemned  by 
the  men. 

In  November  and  December,  1898,  a  section  of  the  employers  asked 
the  men  to  combine  with  them  to  raise  simultaneously  selling  prices 
and  wages.  This  was  in  the  marl  section  of  the  trade,  which  adopted 
the  scheme  advocated  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Smith,  of  Birmingham,  described 
in  the  latter  pai*t  of  this  report. 
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With  no  board  in  existence  in  the  trade  in  case  of  a  dispute  between 
the  employers  and  the  employed,  the  two  sides  endeavor  to  have  each 
appoint  an  independent  person  as  arbitrator,  and  the  two  so  chosen  to 
appoint  an  umpire.  The  question  in  dispute  is  then  referred  to  this 
tribunal,  which  hears  the  employees  or  their  representative  and  the 
manufacturers  or  their  secretary. 

THE  DYEING  TRADE.  * 

A  large  industry  in  England  is  that  of  dyeing  and  its  associated 
trades.  One  of  the  most  important  points  is  Huddersfield,  and  a  run- 
ning accoimt  of  the  experiences  in  that  section  of  England  would  be 
typical  of  other  sections  of  the  country  in  the  same  trade. 

In  July,  1891,  the  workmen's  association  of  West  Riding,  in  York- 
shire, which  was  in  excellent  working  order,  gave  a  sharp  and  short 
notice  to  one  of  the  leading  firms  in  H;  ddersfield  that  unless  certain 
demands  were  granted  forthwith  the  men  would  go  out  on  a  strike. 
The  firm  having  no  association  to  back  it  and  being  busy  at  the  time, 
conceded  the  demands,  and  then  convened  a  meeting  of  master  dyers 
to  consider  the  advisability  of  combining. 

On  the  2l8t  of  July,  1891,  the  Huddersfield  and  District  Master 
Dyers'  Association  was  formed,  the  first  annual  report  containing  the 
following  note: 

The  workmen's  associations  being  thoroughly  united,  have  steadily 
enforced  their  demands  for  uniform  hours  of  labor,  and  in  each  case, 
except  one,  where  a  lockout  and  riot  took  place,  have  obtained  their 
demands  without  difficulty,  and  in  the  exception  referred  to  the  men 
won  in  the  end. 

The  men  wished  to  see  the  masters  organized,  so  that  the  associations 
could  help  each  other  and  could  form  a  board  of  conciliation.  On  the 
28th  day  of  October,  1892,  the  men's  secretary  and  four  delegates 
attended  a  masters'  meeting,  when  it  was  resolved  to  form  a  board  of 
conciliation. 

In  the  following  January  some  of  the  leading  firms  of  Leeds,  having 
heard  of  the  successful  results  attending  the  work  of  the  Huddersfield 
association,  convened  a  meeting  and  resolved  to  form  an  association 
of  Leeds  and  Bradford  dyers  with  the  view  of  ultimately  amalgamating 
with  the  Huddersfield  association.  This  amalgamation  was  effected 
later  on,  and  from  that  time  the  general  desire  for  boards  of  concilia- 
tion has  increased. 

On  the  11th  of  March,  1893,  the  principal  firms  interested  in  the 
slubbing  and  yarn-dyeing  trade  in  Bradford,  Halifax,  and  surrounding 
districts  formed  a  special  section  and  joined  the  West  Riding  Dyers' 
and  Finishers'  Association.  In  July  of  that  year  the  slubbing  and 
A^QYH  (masters)  decided  to  abolish  the  system  of  paying  time  and 
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a  half  after  6  p.  m.,  the  men's  society  threatening  to  withdraw  if  that 
notice  was  not  recalled.  The  masters  thereupon  issued  a  notice  that 
all  Eden  leaving  their  work  without  the  authority  of  the  masters  or 
foremen  would  be  no  longer  considered  servants  of  the  firm  with 
which  they  were  employed.  The  dispute  ended  in  a  strike  in  some 
firms,  and  a  general  lockout  occurred  among  the  slubbing  and  yarn 
dyers  throughout  the  district.  In  the  end  an  agreement  was  arrived 
at,  one  of  its  recommendations  being  that  a  board  of  conciliation  be 
formed,  so  that  strikes  and  '^disturbances  may  be  avoided  in  the 
future."  The  board  was  fonned,  and  held  its  first  meeting  in  Febru- 
ary, 1894. 

To  show  the  good  feeling  created  by  this  board  the  following  notice 
was  posted  a  month  later  by  the  West  Riding  Dyers'  and  Finishers' 
Association: 

It  has  been  brought  to  our  notice  that  some  of  the  dyers,  finishers, 
millers,  and  scourers  of  West  Riding  have  urged  ais  a  reason  for  not 
joining  a  trades  union  that  if  thev  did  and  the  emplojrers  knew  this 
they  would  be  dismissed  for  so  doing.  We  hereby  give  notice  that 
any  man  in  our  employment  is  at  liberty  to  join  any  trades  union  he 
may  wish  to  join,  without  any  fear  of  such  action  on  our  part. 

The  board  of  conciliation  between  the  masters'  association  and  the 
amalgamated  society  of  dyers  was  registered  by  the  board  of  trade 
October  29, 1896.  Except  slight  misunderstandings  of  a  very  tempo- 
rary nature,  the  association  has  worked  most  beneficially  fo|*  all  pai'ties 
concerned.  The  rules  are  about  to  be  reconsidered  with  the  view  of 
enlarging  their  scope  and  probably  establishing  a  fund  from  which 
fines  can  be  deducted. 

The  original  association,  the  Huddersfield  and  district  board,  created 
the  very  best  of  feeling  between  masters  and  men  in  the  districts. 
Thb  has  been  so  marked  that  their  principal  meetings  have  been  annual 
dinners,  and  during  the  evenings  there  have  been  most  friendly  and 
open  discussions  of  the  difficulties  besetting  masters  and  employees, 
with  exchange  of  ideas  for  common  benefit.  The  feeling  was  so  strong 
that  when  the  cloth  prpssers'  union  wished  to  join  the  board  in  March, 
1897,  the  men's  section  at  first  were  unwilling  to  admit  any  other  body, 
for  fear  friction  might  be  introduced  and  the  cordial  feelings  existing 
between  employers  and  employed  perhaps  destroyed.  They  were 
finally  admitted,  and  an  enlarged  board  was  formed,  consisting  of  10 
employers  and  10  employees.  This  was  registered  by  the  board  of 
trade  May  3,  1897. 

The  cotton-warp  master  dyers  formed  a  section  which  joined  the 
West  Riding  Dyers'  and  Finishers'  Association,  and  the  board  of  con- 
ciliation was  entered  for  them  September,  1897,  by  the  board  of  trade. 

In  May,  1899,  the  secretary  of  the  employers'  association  issued  a 
circular  to  the  trade  and  to  the  men's  association  in  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  with  the  view  of  creating  a  powerful  and  united  board  of 
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conciliation  for  the  two  counties,  including  every  branch  of  the  dyers' 
and  finishers'  trades.  The  matter  was  receiving  consideration,  but  no 
decision  had  been  reached,  at  the  time  of  this  investigation. 

The  masters'  secretary  said  he  had  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in 
saying  that  the  three  boards  with  which  he  is  connected  have  created 
the  utmost  good  will  and  have  saved  considerable  capital  to  the 
employers,  wages  to  the  employees,  and  have  prevented  much  misery 
among  families  who  suffer  during  strikes  and  lockouts.  After  an 
investigation  of  the  compulsory  acts  of  New  Zealand,  and  many  j'^ears 
of  observation,  he  believes  it  would  be  for  the  best  interests  of  all 
parties  to  pass  a  compulsory  conciliation  act.  The  British  act  of  1896 
is  purely  permissive,  and  although  he  has  used  it  sucessf ully  he  feels 
that  any  want  of  tact  on  one  side  or  the  other  would  shiver  the  board. 

He  believes  in  combinations,  both  of  employers  and  employees,  and 
denounces  masters  and  men  who  refuse  to  join  their  associations  or 
unions,  yet  willingly  enjoy  the  benefits  accruing  from  them. 

Before  the  establishment  of  the  boards  difficulties  were  constantly 
arising,  and  there  w^  growing  discontent,  which,  while  more  particu- 
larly affecting  individual  firms,  did  culminate  in  strikes  and  lockouts. 
Since  the  establishment  of  the  boards  these  have  been  obviated.  In 
one  or  two  cases,  through  misunderstanding,  when  the  men  forgot  the 
rule  and  went  out  without  bringing  the  dispute  to  the  attention  of  their 
committee,  the  matter  was  soon  put  right  and  the  men  returned  to 
work.  The  contact  in  the  meetings  has -helped  to  a  better  understand- 
ing and  a  bettor  knowledge  all  around,  with  favorable  results  to  both 
masters  and  men.  Speaking  for  the  masters,  the  secretary  said  they 
view  the  boards  with  every  satisfaction. 

The  rules  of  the  West  Riding  Dyers  and  Finishers'  Association  are 
like  those  of  the  warp  dyers,  and  are  a  good  example  of  the  boards  in 
it  and  kindred  trades.     They  are  as  follows: 

RULES  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  CONCILIATION  BETWEEN  WEST  RIDING 
DYERS  AND  FINISHERS'  ASSOCIATION  AND  THE  AMALGAMATED 
SOCIETY  OF  DYERS. 

I.  The  composition  of  the  board  shall  be  as  follows: 

(a)  Nine  members  representing  employers,  to  be  elected  by  the  West  Riding 
Dyers  and  Finishers*  Association. 

(b)  Nine  members  representing  employees,  to  be  elected  by  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Dyers. 

The  said  18  members  shall  constitute  the  board  of  conciliation. 

II.  The  boartl  shall  annually  at  their  first  meeting  appoint  from  their  own  body  a 
chairman  and  a  vice-chairman,  both  of  whom  shall  be  entitled  to  vote,  but  neither 
to  have  a  casting  vote.  The  chairman  shall  be  selected  from  the  employers  of  labor 
on  the  board,  and  the  vice-chairman  from  amongst  the  employed.  The  chairman 
(or  in  his  absence  the  vice-chairman)  shall  preside,  either  on  the  occasion  of  a 
conference  or  at  a  transaction  of  ordinary  business.  In  the  absence  of  both  the 
'^^^airman  and  vice-chairman,  the  members  present  shall  appoint  a  chairman  to 

le  at  that  meeting. 
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III.  The  board  shall  elect  two  secretaries  after  these  rules  are  adopted,  but  their 
appointment  shall  be  subject  to  the  pleasure  of  the  board. 

IV.  Whenever  a  vacancy  has  arisen,  from  any  cause,  in  the  board,  such  vacancy 
shall  be  filled  up,  within  two  months  of  its  occurrence,  by  the  body  which  appointed 
the  member  whose  seat  has  become  vacant  Intimation  of  such  appointment  shall 
be  at  once  sent  to  the  secretaries. 

V.  Members  shall  be  elected  annually.  The  retiring  members  shall  be  eligible  for 
reelection. 

VI.  As  soon  as  it  shall  come  to  the  knowledge  of  either  of  the  secretaries  that 
any  question  has  arisen  which  can  not  be  settled  by  the  persons  interested,  it  shall 
be  their  duty  to  immediately  summon  a  meeting  of  the  board.  Such  meetings  to  be 
held  at  night  unless  otherwise  arranged. 

VII.  Should  the  disputants  prefer  it,  the  board  shall  assist  them  in  selecting 
arbitrators  to  whom  the  questions  at  issue  shall  be  submitted  for  decision.  In  the 
event  of  the  disputants  agreeing  to  accept  the  intervention  of  the  board  for  any  of 
the  purposes  mentioned  in  this  rule,  the  following  rules  shall  take  effect: 

(1)  No  decision  of  the  board  shall  be  binding  upon  either  of  the  parties  to  the 
dispute,  excepting  at  the  express  desire  of  both  disputants  signified  in  writing 
before  the  final  decision  is  given. 

(2)  No  case  shall  be  finally  decided  excepting  in  the  presence  of  a  quorum  of  8 
members  of  the  board. 

(3)  At  the  request  of  either  disputant,  and  with  the  consent  of  both,  the  board 
shall  have  power  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  two  or  more  experts,  half  of  whom  shall 
be  selected  by  each  party  to  the  dispute. 

(4)  Each  party  shall,  prior  to  the  hearing  of  the  case  by  the  board,  forward  to  the 
secretaries  a  written  statement  showing  how  the  disagreement  has  come  about  and 
what  are  their  respective  claims  and  complaints. 

(5)  In  addition  to  this  documentary  statement,  witnesses  may  be  called  by  either 
party  to  give  evidence  in  support  of  such  statements  as  have  been  adduced. 

(6)  The  chairman,  as  defined  in  Rule  II,  shall  act  as  presiding  officer  only, 
empowered  to  decide  questions  of  order  and  to  expound  and  elucidate,  but  not  to 
advocate. 

(7)  A  verbatim  report  of  the  proceedings  may  be  taken  at  the  discretion  of  the 
board. 

(8)  When  a  decision  is  agreed  upon  by  the  board,  or  by  arbitrators  selected  by 
them,  the  same  may  be  made  public  with  such  comments  as  shall  be  approved  of  by 
the  board.  Should  the  proceedings  before  the  board  result  in  an  equality  of  votes, 
so  that  no  definite  decision  can  be  given,  then  the  chairman  shall  make  an  announce- 
ment to  that  effect 

VIII.  In  the  event  of  any  question  being  put  to  the  vote  at  any  meeting  of  the 
board  at  which  the  number  of  representatives  of  employers  and  employed  is  unequal, 
any  member  present  shall  have  the  right  to  claim  that  the  voting  power  of  each 
order  shall  be  equal,  irrespective  of  the  numbers  present.  In  such  case  the  chairman 
shall  call  upon  the  order  whose  numbers  predominate  to  exclude  from  the  voting 
soch  a  number  of  their  order  for  the  time  being  as  shall  suffice  to  produce  an  equality 
of  voting  between  the  two  orders,  the  chairman  counting  himself  as  one  of  the  order 
to  which  he  belongs. 

IX.  The  expenses  of  the  board  shall  be  levied  upon  each  section  in  equal 
proportions. 

X.  The  board  shall  publish  an  annual  report,  but  no  account  of  the  proceedings 
daring  the  hearing  of  any  particular  dispute  shall  be  inserted  therein  without  the 
consent  of  both  disputants. 

XI.  The  board  may  from  time  to  time  construct  a  code  of  by-laws  for  its  own 
government. 
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XII.  These  rules  shall  be  open  to  amendment  as  required  from  time  to  time  on 
agreement  between  master  dyers  and  the  workmen  dyers  at  a  joint  meeting  of  both 
bodies,  summoned  by  the  secretaries,  notice  of  such  meeting  being  given  at  least  one 
month  previous  to  the  meeting. 

TIIE  LONDON  LABOB  CONCILIATION  AND  ABBITBATION  BOABD. 

An  association  organized  to  prevent  strikes  and  lockouts,  espe- 
cially in  London,  is  the  London  Labor  Conciliation  and  Arbitration 
Board.  Its  organization  was  a  direct  outcome  of  the  strike  of  the 
dock  laborers  in  London  in  1889,  which  interfered  so  greatly  with  the 
business  of  the  3,500  members  of  the  chamber  of  conunerce  and  para- 
lyzed and  diverted  trade  to  such  an  extent  that  the  board  was  urged 
to  take  some  action  to  end  a  calamity  so  wide  reaching  in  its  conse- 
quences. 

A  suggestion  from  the  chamber  to  submit  their  differences  to  some 
sort  of  arbitration  met  with  refusal  from  each  side.  But  the  effects 
of  the  strike  were  so  disastrous  and  so  disturbing  to  business  in  Lon- 
don that  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  council  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce  to  investigate  the  whole  question  of  labor  conciliation  and 
arbitration,  with  instructions  to  report,  if  advisable,  some  scheme  for 
the  prevention  of  disputes  and  for  settling  them  if  they  should  arise 
in  the  metropolis.  Previous  to  this  dock-laborer  strike  the  chamber 
of  commerce  had  proceeded  on  the  theory  of  noninterference  with 
anyone's  business  affairs,  but  so  many  firms,  members  of  the  chamber, 
were  interfered  with  and  hampered  by  that  strike  that  they  felt  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  prevent  its  recurrence  in  the  future;  at  least  an 
honest  effort  must  be  made  to  adjust  any  differences  in  trade  matters 
before  such  injurious  results  could  be  tolerated. 

This  board  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  was  organized  by  12  rep- 
resentatives chosen  by  the  chamber  of  commerce  and  1  representative 
from  each  of  the  12  groups  into  which  the  trades  of  London  were 
divided.  They  are  the  building  trades,  cabinet  and  furnishing  trades, 
carmen,  coach,  tram  and  buss  employees,  clerks,  shop  assistants  and 
warehousemen,  clothing  trades,  gas,  coal,  and  chemical  trades,  leather 
trades,  metal  trades,  printing  and  paper  trades,  provision  and  food 
trades,  railway  workers,  and  shopping  trades.  Each  trade  is  united  to 
form  a  separate  conciliation  committee.  This  committee,  consisting 
of  experts  in  a  particular  trade,  is  composed  of  equal  numbers  of 
employers  and  employed,  chosen  by  their  respective  orders.  To  such 
a  body  any  dispute  in  its  own  trade  is  submitted,  provided  the  two 
sides  agree  to  such  submission.  In  this  way  any  grievance  can  be 
amicably  discussed  before  it  reaches  an  acute  stage.  If  the  trade 
committee  fails  to  settle  the  difference,  it  will  be  taken  to  the  central 
or  London  conciliation  board,  composed  of  24  members,  12  being 
"^n  from  each  side.     Finally,  if  this  board  is  unable  to  reach  an 
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agreement  it  then  offers  facilities  for  arbiti*ation;  and  in  the  event  of 
this  being  refused,  the  two  sides  retain  all  their  rights  to  become 
belligerents. 

The  London  county  council  was  given  the  privilege  of  naming  a 
delegate  and  the  workingmen  were  allowed  to  choose  a  labor  member 
of  Parliament.  These  men  constitute  the  board  and  conduct  the  busi- 
ness on  a  footing  of  equality,  and  with  equal  voting  power  From  these 
men  are  chosen  a  certain  number,  each  side  being  equally  represented 
to  sit  as  conciliators  or  arbitrators,  as  the  case  may  be;  but  no  one  of 
them  is  interested  in  the  trade  in  which  the  dispute  has  arisen.  The 
experience  of  the  board  has  been  that  in  nearly  every  case  an  agree- 
ment has  been  reached,  notwithstanding  the  equality  of  representa- 
tion, and  the  awards  have  invariably  been  respected  and  carried  out. 

The  leading  purposes  of  the  board  have  been  thus  stated: 

To  promote  amicable  methods  of  settling  labor  disputes  and  the 
prevention  of  strikes  and  lockouts  ^enerall^,  and  also  especially  in  the 
following  methods:  They  shall  in  the  first  mstance  invite  both  parties 
to  the  dispute  to  a  friendly  conference  with  each  other.  In  the  event 
of  the  disputants  not  being  able  to  arrive  at  a  settlement  between  them- 
selves, they  shall  be  invited  to  lay  their  respective  cases  before  the 
board,  or  should  the  disputants  prefer  it,  the  board  would  assist  them 
in  selecting  arbitrators.  The  utmost  efforts  of  the  board  shall  in  the 
meantime,  and  in  all  cases,  be  exerted  to  prevent  if  possible  the  occur 
rence  or  continuance  of  a  strike  or  lockout  The  Ix)ndon  conciliation 
board  shall  not  constitute  itself  a  body  of  arbitrators  except  at  the 
express  desire  of  both  parties  to  a  dispute,  to  be  signified  in  writing, 
but  shall  in  preference,  should  other  methods  of  conciliation  fail,  offer 
to  assist  the  disputants  in  the  selection  of  arbitrators  chosen  either 
from  its  own  body  or  otherwise.  Any  dispute  coming  before  the 
board  shall,  in  the  first  instance,  be  referred  to  a  conciliation  conmiit- 
tee  of  the  particular  trade  to  which  the  disputants  belong.  To  collect 
information  as  to  the  wages  paid  and  other  conditions  of  labor  pre- 
vailing in  other  places  where  trades  or  industries  similar  to  those  of 
London  are  carried  on,  and  especially  as  regards  localities  either  in 
the  United  Kingdom  or  abroad,  where  there  is  competition  with  the 
trade  of  London.  Such  information  shall  be  especially  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  any  disputants  who  may  seek  the  assistance  or  the  London 
conciliation  board. 

At  first  this  board  decided  not  to  interfere  in  any  dispute  unless  the 
application  came  from  the  parties  to  the  board;  but  it  was  found  from 
exj)erience  that  it  was  sometimes  considered  a  sign  of  weakness  if  one 
or  the  other  contestant  made  an  application  for  the  good  offices  of  the 
board.  The  latter  has  therefore  adopted  a  rule  that  whenever  a  dis- 
pute is  heard  of  as  pending  or  about  to  begin,  a  conmiunication  is  sent 
to  each  side  inviting  them  to  meet  at  the  chamber  of  commerce.  The 
first  effort  is  to  get  the  parties  together,  and,  if  possible,  to  help  them 
in  settling  their  differences.  That  is  the  method  preferred,  for  they 
believe  that  it  is  much  better  for  employers  and  employed  to  settle 
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their  differences  between  themselves  without  outside  interference. 
Such  a  settlement  is  in  the  nature  of  a  bargain  after  mature  delibera- 
tion and  careful  discussion.  If,  after  coming  together,  the  parties  fail 
to  agree,  then  the  board  offers  to  appoint  arbitrators  and  investigate 
the  trouble  in  a  regular  arbitration. 

In  some  instances  experts  in  the  trade  sit  as  arbitrators;  in  others 
persons  not  acquainted  with  the  details  of  the  trade.  In  nearly  every 
arbitration  a  unanimous  decision  has  been  reached,  notwithstanding 
the  equal  numbers.  If  the  occasion  should  come  when  there  would 
be  an  equal  division  on  a  question,  an  umpire  would  be  chosen.  The 
effort  of  the  board  has  been  to  form  separate  conciliation  conmiittees 
for  each  trade  in  London;  but  there  has  been  an  unwillingness  on  the 
part  of  the  trades  to  do  that.  They  prefer  to  go  to  the  whole  board 
for  the  settlement  of  their  difficulties. 

This  board  met  for  the  first  time  on  the  12th  of  December,  1890. 
Its  chairman  has  been  Mr.  S.  B.  Boulton,  a  large  employer  of  labor,  who 
believes  implicitly  in  the  principles  governing  the  board.  As  a  rule, 
it  has  restricted  its  action  to  the  district  of  London,  but  it  would  go 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  district  if  invited  to  do  so.  Sir  John  Lub- 
bock was  for  several  years  the  representative  on  the  board  of  the  Lon- 
don county  council  and  the  labor  member  of  Parliament  is  Charles 
Fen  wick. 

The  amount  of  work  done  by  this  society  is  somewhat  limited.  The 
matters  settled  or  arbitrated  have  not,  as  a  rule,  affected  any  consider- 
able number  of  work  people;  and  yet  the  workings  of  the  board  have 
been  successful  and  satisfactory  to  those  accepting  its  suggestion  of 
mediation.  The  fact  is  that  not  since  the  board  was  organized  have 
the  services  of  an  umpire  been  needed,  nor  has  there  been  a  single  case  of 
repudiation  of  the  decision.  The  report  of  the  Royal  Conmiission  of . 
Labor  stated  that  for  district  boards  that  of  London  was  the  best  type. 
In  the  great  engineering  dispute  of  1897  the  board  had  no  opportunity 
for  active  intervention,  for  the  reason  that  the  difficulty  in  a  few  days 
assumed  national  proportions,  although  it  had  its  origin  in  the  Lon- 
don district.  On  an  average,  seven  or  eight  cases  have  been  con- 
sidered in  one  way  or  the  other  by  this  board  during  each  year  since 
its  formation. 

The  rules  governing  the  board  are  as  follows: 

RULES  AND  BY-LAWS  OF  THE  LONDON  CJONCILIATION  BOARD. 

RULES. 

I.  That  a  permanent  body  be  constituted,  to  be  called  the  London  Conciliation 
Board,  which  shall  be  affiliated  to  the  London  chamber  of  conmierce,  and  that  its 
composition  shall  be  as  follows,  viz: 

(a)  Twelve  members  representing  capital  or  employers,  to  be  elected  by  the 
council  of  the  chamber. 
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(6)  Twelve  members  representing  labor,  to  be  elected  by  the  employed. 

(c)  To  these  shall  be  added  representatives  from  the  separate  trade  conciliation 
conm[iittee8  as  hereinafter  referred  to. 

(d)  Four  members,  viz,  the  lord  mayor  of  London,  or  some  member  of  the  cor- 
poration to  be  nominated  by  him,  the  chairman  of  the  London  county  council,  or 
some  member  of  the  council  to  be  nominated  by  him,  and  two  representatives  of 
London  labor  organizations  to  be  selected  by  the  labor  representatives  on  the  board. 

The  formation  of  the  board  shall  date  from  its  first  meeting,  on  December  12, 1890. 
Its  original  members  shall  hold  office  for  not  exceeding  three  years,  as  may  have 
been  or  may  be  from  time  to  time  determined  by  the  electing  bodies,  respectively. 

II.  The  duties  of  the  London  Conciliation  Board  shall  be  as  follows: 

(o)  To  promote  amicable  methods  of  settling  labor  disputes  and  the  prevention  of 
strikes  and  lockouts  generally,  and  also  especially  in  the  following  methods: 

1.  They  shall,  in  the  first  instance,  invite  both  parties  to  the  dispute  to  a  friendly 
conference  with  each  other,  offering  the  rooms  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  as  a 
convenient  place  of  meeting.  Members  of  the  board  can  be  present  at  this  confer- 
ence, or  otherwise,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  disputants. 

2.  In  the  eveht  of  the  disputants  not  being  able  to  arrive  at  a  settlement  between 
themselves,  they  shall  be  invited  to  lay  their  respective  cases  before  the  board,  with 
a  view  to  receiving  their  advice,  mediation,  or  assistance.  Or  should  the  disputants 
prefer  it,  the  board  would  assist  them  in  selecting  arbitrators,  to  whom  the  questions 
at  issue  might  be  submitted  for  decision. 

3.  The  utmost  efforts  of  the  board  shall  in  the  meantime  and  in  all  cases  be  exerted 
to  prevent  if  possible  the  occurrence  or  continuance  of  a  strike  or  lockout,  imtil 
after  all  attempts  at  conciliation  shall  have  been  exhausted. 

The  London  Conciliation  Board  shall  not  constitute  itself  a  body  of  arbitrators, 
except  at  the  express  desire  of  both  parties  to  a  dispute,  to  be  signified  in  writing, 
but  shall  in  preference,  should  other  methods  of  conciliation  fail,  offer  to  assist  the 
disputants  in  the  selection  of  arbitrators  chosen  either  from  its  own  body  or  other- 
wise. Any  dispute  coming  before  the  board  shall,  in  the  first  instance,  be  referred  to 
a  conciliation  committee  of  the  particular  trade  to  which  the  disputants  belong, 
should  such  a  committee  have  been  formed  and  affiliated  to  the  chamber. 

(h)  To  collect  information  as  to  the  wages  paid  and  other  conditions  of  labor  pre- 
vailing in  other  places  where  trades  or  industries  similar  to  those  of  London  are  car- 
ried on,  and  especially  as  regards  localities  either  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  abroad 
where  there  is  competition  with  the  trade  of  London.  Such  information  shall  be 
especially  placed  at  the  disposal  of  any  disputants  who  may  seek  the  assistance  of  the 
London  Conciliation  Board. 

III.  The  separate  trade  conciliation  committees  shall  be  composed  of  equal  num 
bers  of  employers  and  of  employed. 

Each  trade  shall  elect  its  own  representatives,  employers  and  employed  voting 
separately  for  the  election  of  their  respective  representatives.  The  number  of  mem- 
bers and  the  general  rules  of  procedure  shall  be  determined  by  each  particular  trade, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  London  Conciliation  Board. 

The  trade  conciliation  committees  shall  be  affiliated  to  the  London  chamber  of 
commerce,  and  shall  be  represented  upon  the  London  Conciliation  Board.  Any  trade 
conciliation  committee  constituted  as  above,  representing  a  body  or  trade  in  the 
metropolitan  districts  of  more  than  1,000  individuals,  shall  send  2  representatives  to 
sit  on  the  London  Conciliation  Board,  one  being  an  employer  and  the  other  an  opera- 
tive workman,  each  to  be  separately  elected  by  employers  and  employed,  respectively. 
In  the  case  of  trade  conciliation  committees  representing  bodies  or  tra<ic8  in  the 
metropolitan  districts  smaller  in  number  than  1,000  individuals,  two  or  more  such 
committees  may  unite  together  to  elect  joint  representatives  to  the  London  Concilia- 
tion Board.  , 
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It  shall  be  the'duty  of  the  trade  conciliation  committees  to  discuss  matters  of  con- 
tention in  their  respective  trades;  to  endeavor  amicably  to  arrange  the  same,  and  in 
general  to  promote  the  interests  of  their  trade  by  discussion  and  mutual  agreement. 
In  the  event  of  their  not  bemg  able  to  arrange  any  paHicular  dispute,  they  will  refer 
the  same  to  the  London  Conciliation  Board,  and  in  the  meantime  use  their  most 
strenuous  endeavors  to  prevent  any  strike  or  lockout  until  after  the  London  Concilia- 
tion Board  shall  have  exhausted  all  reasonable  means  of  settlement. 

They  may  from  time  to  time  consider  and  report  to  the  London  Conciliation  Board 
upon  any  matter  affecting  the  interests  of  their  particular  trade  upon  which  it,  may 
be  thought  desirable  to  employ  the  action  or  influence  of  the  London  chamber  of 
commerce  as  a  body. 

IV.  The  Ix)ndon  chamber  of  commerce  places  its  rooms  at  the  disposition  of  the 
London  Conciliation  Board  and  of  the  trade  conciliation  committees  for  holding  their 
meetings.  Any  alterations  in  the  rules  and  regulations  of  these  bodies  which  may  be 
from  time  to  time  proposed  shall  be  submitted  for  approval  to  the  council  of  the 
chamber. 

V.  The  above  regulations  shall  be  subject  to  by-laws,  to  be  specially  framed  for  the 
purpose,  and  which  shall  be  open  to  amendment  as  required  from  time  to  time,  on 
agreement  between  the  council  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  and  the  London  Concil- 
iation Board. 

BY-LAWS. 

IVade  conciliaiion  committees, 

1.  Any  trade  carrying  on  its  operations  within  the  metropolis  or  in  the  port  of 
London,  or  within  a  reasonable  distance  thereof,  can  form  a  conciliation  committee 
of  its  own  trade  under  the  foregoing  rules. 

2.  Each  committee  shall  elect  its  own  chairman,  who  may  be  either  a  member  of 
the  committee  or  a  person  chosen  from  outside  the  committee.  Should  the  chair- 
man be  a  member  of  the  committee,  he  shall  not  have  a  second  or  casting  vote.  If 
the  committee,  however,  should  elect  a  chairman  not  being  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, either  as  general  chairman,  or  to  preside  on  any  special  occasion,  he  shall  not 
vote  with  the  committee,  and  the  committee  shall  decide  at  the  time  of  his  election 
whether  he  shall  have  a  casting  vote  or  otherwise.  The  committee  shall  also  elect  a 
vice-chairman,  who  shall,  in  the  absence  of  the  chairman,  exercise  the  same  power 
as  the  chairman. 

3.  In  the  event  of  any  question  being  put  to  the  vote  at  any  meeting  where  the 
number  of  representatives  of  the  employers  and  employed  shall  not  happen  to  be 
equal,  any  member  present  shall  have  the  right  to  claim  that  the  voting  power  of 
each  order  shall  be  equal,  irrespective  of  the  numbers  present.  In  this  case  the 
chairaian  shall  (♦all  upon  the  order  whose  numbers  predominate  to  exclude  from  the 
voting  such  a  number  of  their  order  for  the  time  being  as  shall  suffice  to  produce  an 
e<]uality  of  voting  between  the  two  orders,  the  chairman  counting  himself  as  one  of 
the  order  to  which  he  belongs. 

4.  A  quorum  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  one-third  of  each  order. 

Jjondon  Conciliaiion  Board. 

5.  The  Ixjard  shall  elect  its  own  chairman  and  vice-chairman,  who  shall  vote  with 
the  board,  but  shall  not  have  a  second  or  casting  vote. 

6.  The  regulations  of  by-law  3,  as  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  the  trade  ooncilim* 
tion  conamittees,  shall  also  apply  to  the  London  Conciliation  Board. 

7.  The  chairman  shall  l)e  selected  from  the  employers  of  labor  on  the  board  and 
the  vice-chairman  from  amongst  the  employed. 

The  points  of  advantage  urged  in  favor  of  the  London  board  by 
'  ose  interested  in  it  are  that  there  is  an  equality  of  representation; 
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that  the  labor  members  are  elected  annuaUy  at  meetings  to  which  all 
the  trade  miions  of  the  city  are  invited;  that  the  body  is  entirely  a 
voluntary  body;  that  it  oflFers  its  services  to  both  parties  in  any  dis- 
pute, either  pending  or  existing;  that  an  eflFort  is  always  made  to 
effect  a  voluntary  agreement  rather  than  an  arbitration,  and  that  in 
case  an  arbitration  is  desired  the  board  provides  an  impartial  tribunal 
consisting  of  practical  men,  entirely  disinterested  in  the  particular 
dispute  with  which  it  has  to  deal. 

That  the  methods  adopted  by  this  London  board  are  approved  by 
some  who  have  had  considerable  experience  in  the  settlement- of  trade 
troubles  is  shown  by  the  text  of  Mr.  Ritchie's  proposals  for  the  avoid- 
ance of  such  disputes,  made  to  the  employers'  parliamentary  commit- 
tee and  the  parliamentary  committee  of  the  trade-union  congress. 
Mr.  Ritchie  is  chairman  of  the  board  of  trade.  The  proposals  were 
made  in  1899  for  the  establishment  of  a  national  board  of 'conciliation, 
and  contained  two  features: 

1.  No  outside  interference  either  by  a  Government  department  or 
otherwise. 

2.  No  compulsion. 

He  insisted  that  the  basis  of  any  arrangement  must  be  mutual  agree- 
ment between  the  parties  concerned.  He  desired  to  have  established  in 
every  trade  a  conciliation  board  consisting  of  employers  and  employed, 
to  whom  in  the  first  instance  every  dispute  should  be  referred.  Fail- 
ing to  agree  in  this  tribunal,  the  dispute  should  then  go  before  a  cen- 
tral conciliation  board  composed  of  employers  and  employed,  repre- 
senting all  the  trades.  Until  a  final  conclusion  is  reached  by  this 
board  there  should  be  no  strike  and  no  lockout.  By  adopting  such  a 
plan  two  great  points  would  be  gained,  to  wit: 

1.  No  hostile  steps  would  be  token  by  either  side  until  the  question 
in  dispute  had  been  thoroughly  discussed  by  a  representative  body  of 
great  weight,  untrammeled  by  local  difficulties  and  free  from  indi- 
vidual friction. 

2.  That  inconsiderate  and  hasty  action  on  the  one  side  or  the  other, 
often  due  to  animosity,  would  be  prevented. 

In  speaking  of  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Ritchie  for  a  national  arbitration 
board,  Mr.  E.  J.  Davis,  of  Birmingham,  chairman  of  the  parliamen- 
tary conunittee  of  the  trade-union  congress,  himself  a  life-long  trade- 
unionist,  said: 

It  has  been  my  object  in  life  to  minimize  the  number  of  disputes  in 
the  trades  with  which  I  am  concerned,  or  with  regard  to  which  I  have 
any  influence.  I  am  the  secretary  of  six  boards  of  conciliation  in  Bir- 
mingham, and  unhesitatingly  I  say  that  I  know  of  no  case  that  has  not 
been  settled  better  by  those  boards  than  by  industrial  conflict.  Indeed, 
there  has  not  been  a  single  failure,  and  the  conciliation  boards  have 
been  the  means  of  bringing  into  existence  the  best  possible  feelings 
between  employers  and  workmen. 
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The  method  pursued  by  the  London  chamber  of  commerce  has  been 
approved  by  the  associated  chambers  of  commerce  of  Great  Britain, 
and  conciliation  boards  have  been  formed  in  many  of  the  trade  centers 
of  the  Kingdom.  The  lines  on  which  they  have  been  organized  vary 
in  details,  but  in  general  scope  they  are  modeled  after  the  London 
board. 

A  NEW  TRADES  MOVEMENT,  PI4AN  OF  E.  J.  SMITH. 

A  trades  combination  movement,  which  has  been  attracting  atten- 
tion in  England,  where  it  has  been  applied  to  a  number  of  industries, 
is  that  devised  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Smith,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of  Bir- 
mingham. Mr.  Smith  began  life  on  his  own  resources,  and,  having 
worked  himself  up  from  an  apprentice  to  a  manufacturer,  has  taken  a 
keen  interest  in  all  questions  affecting  capital  and  labor,  the  employer 
and  the  employee.  He  feels  that  they  do  not  occupy  antagonistic 
positions,  but  have  interests  that  are  identical.  He  is  firmly  convinced 
that  his  scheme  of  combination  between  the  masters  and  the  men  would 
prove  a  panacea  for  the  ills  that  affect  the  trades,  and  he  thinks  there 
should  be  no  need  for  strikes  and  lockouts.  He  asserts  that  the  wage 
question,  always  a  distracting  one,  would  be  easily  and  satisfactorily 
adjusted,  and  he  believes  that  the  greatest  evil  in  the  industrial  world — 
selling  under  cost  of  manufacture — would  be  prevented. 

An  important  rule  of  Mr.  Smith's  creed  is  that  no  one  ought  to 
manufacture  and  sell  an  article  without  making  a  profit.  His  first 
step,  when  organizing  a  trade,  is  to  discover  the  cost  of  production,  a 
fact  known,  he  asserts,  to  but  few  manufacturers.  The  next  is  to 
secure  a  better  understanding  between  the  employei's  and  the  employed, 
for  without  the  latter's  assistance  the  employers  can  not  hold  together 
and  the  combination  can  not  be  effected.  The  usual  steps  taken  are 
the  following: 

(1)  The  formation  of  an  association  among  the  work  people  if  none 
is  in  existence. 

(2)  The  signing  of  a  compact  between  the  two  associations  to  support 
the  principle  of  trade  unionism  on  both  sides.  Employers  engage  to 
employ  none  but  union  workmen  and  workmen  engage  to  work  for 
none  but  union  or  association  employers. 

(3)  The  recognition  of  wa^es  and  the  hours  and  conditions  of  labor 
existing  at  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  alliance,  with  an  agreement 
that  so  long  as  the  alliance  is  in  force  none  of  these  things  ^hall  be 
altered,  or  at  least  made  woi'se  for  the  work  people. 

(4)  The  payment  of  a  separate  bonus  upon  such  wages,  such  bonus 
to  be  paid  on  the  first  pay  aay  after  the  issue  of  the  new  price  list. 
The  first  bonus  is  not  to  be  interfered  with  during  the  existence  of  the 
compact,  but  any  further  bonus  paid  in  conseauence  of  an  increase  of 
pronts  is  to  be  subject  to  a  sliding  scale.  Snould  profits,  from  any 
reason,  be  decreased,  the  bonus  shall  also  be  decreased  in  the  propor- 
tion agreed  upon;  should  thev  be  increased,   the   bonus   shall  be 
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increased  also.  The  proportion  of  bonus  is  fixed  uj)on  the  proportion 
which  the  wages  bear  in  the  selling  prices  of  the  article.  In  an  article 
made  of  clay  this  proportion  will  oe  high,  so  that  the  bonus  must  be 
small;  in  an  article  made  of  expensive  material  the  propoilion  of 
wajjes  will  be  probably  low,  so  that  the  bonus  can  be  larger. 

^)  The  estaolishment  of  a  wages  and  conciliation  board,  formed  of 
an  equal  number  of  employers  and  employed,  the  secretaries  of  both 
associations  acting  conjointly,  the  chairman  being  an  employer  or  a 
representative,  the  vice-chairman  an  employee.  All  Questions  as  to 
rise  or  fall  in  profits  or  the  fixing  of  new  prices  to  be  nrst  submitted 
to  this  board,  and  all  disputes  between  employers  and  emploj^ed  to  be 
referred  to  and  settled  by  it.  An  arbitrator  to  be  called  m  in  case  of 
a  deadlock,  whose  decision  must  be  accepted  on  both  sides. 

(6)  Employers  to  have  full  control  over  the  management  of  their 
works;  that  is,  as  to  transferring  a  workman  from  one  department  to 
another  or  making  any  change  which  does  not  either  lower  wages  or 
harden  the  conditions  of  labor  or  increase  the  number  of  hours;  also, 
in  all  cases  of  insobriety,  irregularity,  incompetency,  etc.  All  ques- 
tions, however,  of  wages,  and  the  hours  and  conditions  of  labor  to  be 
referred  to  the  board  for  settlement,  if  found  necessary.  No  work- 
man to  leave  his  employment  or  to  be  discharged  over  any  of  these 
questions.  In  cases  of  dispute  the  workman  to  accept  the  employer's 
terms  under  protest  until  tne  question  has  been  settled  by  the  board. 
All  decisions  given  to  be  retrospective,  so  that  no  one  can  suffer  by 
any  delay. 

(7)  Although  the  board  has  no  power  to  alter  any  of  the  wages  or 
conaitions  obtaining  at  the  time  or  the  signing  of  the  alliance,  either 
side  to  have  the  right  to  bring  before  the  board  any  exceptional  cir- 
cumstance for  friendly  discussion  and  advice. 

Provision  is  also  made  for  a  fund  for  fighting  and  other  needs  of 
the  association,  and  also  to  establish  a  department  for  investigation 
of  complaints. 

Middlemen,  merchants,  and  factors  are  permitted  to  sell  at  the  same 
prices  as  manufacturers.  To  this  they  are  bound  by  agreement  before 
being  placed  on  schedules  showing  who  are  entitled  to  the  privileges. 

The  large  buyers  who  sell  at  retail  are  also  provided  for.  They  have 
the  right  of  buying  from  each  and  every  member  if  they  care  to  do 
so.  At  the  end  of  each  half  year  they  can  send  in  to  the  secretary  a 
return  of  their  total  purchases,  with  a  claim  to  a  rebate  in  proportion 
to  the  trade  done  with  the  association.  The  money  is  collected  by 
the  secretary  from  the  members  concerned  and  sent  direct  to  the 
customer. 

By  this  combination  the  manufacturer  would  be  sure  of  a  fair  return 
for  capital  Invested  in  the  business  and  the  work  people  would  be  cer- 
tain of  a  living  wage,  below  which  they  can  not  be  reduced,  but  above 
which  they  may  be  fixed  by  the  conciliation  and  arbitration  board  pro- 
vided for  in  the  agreement  made  between  the  employers  and  the 
employed.  While  safeguarding  the  interests  of  the  masters  and  men 
by  providing  a  minimum  price  below  which  the  goods  manufactured 
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in  the  trade  are  not  to  be  sold  and  fixing  a  wage  certain  for  the  men, 
he  takes  the  position  that  the  interests  of  the  public  are  not  injuriously 
affected  and  no  monopoly  is  established. 

Measures  are  provided  for  protecting  the  alliance  from  competition 
with  manufacturers  who  refuse  to  join  the  association  and  to  drive  out 
foreign  competition  should  it  become  dangerous.  Elaborate  rules 
governing  the  manufacturers  who  join  the  alliance  and  also  rules  that 
govern  the  masters  and  men  are  part  of  the  scheme. 

Mr.  Smith  is  a  brass  bedstead  manufacturer  and  first  applied  his  ideas 
to  this  trade  about  12  years  ago.  His  plan  is  now  in  full  working  order 
in  the  l>edstead,  spring  mattress,  fender,  metal  rolling,  electrical  fitting, 
brass-cased  tube,  and  china  furniture  trades.  In  the  spring  mattress 
trade  there  are  30  manufacturers  and  1,500  operatives;  in  the  fender 
tiude,  70  manufacturers  and  2,500  operatives;  in  the  metal  rolling  trade, 
40  manufacturers  and  10,000  operatives;  in  the  electrical  fitting  trade, 
7  manufacturers  and  1,500  operatives;  in  the  china  furniture  trade,  8 
manufacturers  and  1,800  operatives,  and  in  the  cased-tube  trade,  30 
manufacturers  and  2,500  operatives. 

The  alliance  is,  more  or  less,  formed  in  the  marl  division  of  the  pot- 
teiy  trade,  in  the  jet  or  black  teapot  trade,  in  the  Rockingham  or  brown 
teapot  trade,  in  the  earthenware  trade,  and  in  the  glass- bottle  trade, 
covering  Scotland,  Ireland,  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and  the  eastern 
counties.  No  trade,  Mr.  Smith  assured  the  writer,  that  has  adopted 
the  movement  has  ever  given  it  up. 

The  gas  and  electric-light  fittings  trade,  the  cabinet  brass  foundry 
trade,  the  plumbers'  steam  and  beer  fittings  trade,  bedstead  mount  and 
fender-support  trade,  the  fender  and  fire  brass  trade,  and  the  coffin 
furniture  trade  in  Birmingham  are  governed  by  the  alliances  between 
the  manufacturers  and  the  workmen  formed  according  to  the  scheme 
devised  by  Mr.  Smith.  The  rules  pertaining  to  conciliation  and  arbi- 
tration boards  are,  with  trifling  exceptions,  the  same,  and  are  as  follows: 

I.  The  board  shall  be  called  the  conciliation  board,  etc. 

II.  The  objects  of  the  boanl  shall  be  the  amicable  settlement  of  all  disputes 
between  the  manufacturers  of  and  workmen  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of,  etc., 
as  to  the  amount  of  day  wages,  piecework  prices,  and  the  hours  and  conditions  of 
labor. 

III.  The  board  shall  consist  of  a  member  of  each  of  nine  firms  belonging  to  the 
manufacturers'  association  and  an  equal  number  of  men  belonging  to  the  workmen's 
society. 

IV.  At  their  first  meeting  the  board  shall  elect  a  chairman  from  among  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  manufacturers*  association  and  a  vice-chairman  from  among  the 
representatives  of  the  workmen's  society,  both  of  whom  shall  hold  office  for  one 
year.  In  case  of  the  absence  of  the  chairman  the  vice-chairman  shall  take  the 
chair.  All  meetings  of  lx>ard  shall  be  at  7  p.  m.  when  practicable.  In  the  event  of 
any  member  being  unable  to  be  present  the  secretary  on  either  side  shall  be  entitled 
to  send  a  representative  of  such  member,  and  no  meeting  shall  be  held  unless  there 
lie  an  attendance  of  at  lea^t  four  representatives  of  each  association.     Th©  chairman 

Mihairman  shall  each  liave  one  vote  only  (without  a  casting  vote). 
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V.  The  secretaries  of  the  two  associationa  shall  act  as  joint  secretaries  to  the  con- 
ciliation board. 

(a)  They  shall  record  the  proceedings  of  the  meetings,  and  each  association  shall 
have  a  copy, 

(6)  All  meetings  of  the  board  shall  be  convened  by  circular  signed  by  the  joint 
secretaries.  Not  more  than  seven  and  not  less  than  three  clear  days'  notice  of  all 
meetings,  stating  the  business  to  be  transacted,  shall  be  given,  and  no  other  business 
shall  be  transacted, 

VI.  No  dispute  shall  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  board  until  all  reasonable 
effort  has  been  made  to  settle  the  dispute  in  the  ordinary  manner,  viz:  First,  by 
negotiations  between  the  employer  and  his  employees,  and,  secondly,  by  negotiations 
between  the  employer  and  the  ofl&cials  of  the  National  Society  of  Amalgamated 
Brassworkers. 

VII.  No  member  of  the  workmen's  association  shall  leave  his  work  on  account  of 
any  dispute  as  to  the  condition  of  his  labor,  or  to  the  prices  paid;  neither  shall  any 
member  of  the  manufacturers'  association  stop  his  employees  from  their  work,  or 
lock  them  out  on  account  of  any  such  dispute,  until  the  dispute  has  been  referred  to 
and  adjudicated  upon  by  the  conciliation  board. 

.VIII.  If  any  member  of  the  board  is  personally  concerned  in  any  dispute  referred 
to  the  board,  it  shall  be  competent  for  either  secretary  to  object  to  his  participating 
in  the  discussion,  and  notice  to  that  effect  shall  be  given  two  days  before  the  meet- 
ing to  the  secretary  of  the  association  to  which  the  member  belongs,  and  such  sec- 
retary shall  summon  another  member  of  his  association  to  sit  on  the  board  while 
the  dispute  is  under  consideration. 

IX.  No  workman  shall  be  prejudicially  affected  in  his  relationship  to  his  employer, 
or  to  his  fellow-workmen,  by  any  action  he  may  take  in  fulfillment  of  his  duties  as 
a  member  of  the  board,  or  because  of  any  evidence  which  he  may  give  to  the  board; 
and  the  employer  of  any  workman,  being  a  member  of  the  board,  or  of  any  work- 
man whose  presence  before  the  board  may  be  necessary,  shall  give  facilities  for 
attending  any  meeting  that  may  be  held  during  working  hours. 

X.  Any  member  of  either  association  shall,  if  called  upon,  appear  before  the 
board  to  give  evidence  as  to  any  matter  which  may  be  under  consideration. 

XI.  Should  the  two  secretaries  declare  a  question  contentious,  only  an  equal  num- 
ber shall  take  part  in  the  voting.  Any  matter  which  can  not  be  amicably  settled  by 
the  board,  shall  be  referred  to  the  board  of  trade  to  be  dealt  with  under  the  con- 
ciliation act,  1896. 

XII.  The  board  shall  pay  all  administrative  expenses  it  may  incur. 

XJII.  In  case  the  manufacturers'  association  or  the  workmen's  association  wish 
to  dissolve  the  board,  they  may  do  so  by  giving  three  months*  notice  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  other  association. 

THE  BBASSWOBKEBS  TRADE. 

In  his  annual  report  for  1898  to  the  National  Society  of  Amalga- 
mated Brassworkers  the  secretary  wrote : 

The  executive  continues  to  devote  its  energies  to  obtain  advances  of 
wages  and  prices  and  to  remove  anomalies  and  grievances.  It  never 
misses  an  opportunity  to  settle  diflFerences  by  mutual  negotiation, 
avoiding  wherever  it  can  trade  conflict.  Twenty-six  years'  experience 
has  conclusively  proved  that  it  is  far  better  to  avert  strikes  and 
lockouts  than  to  encourage  or  provoke  them. 

Boards  of  conciliation  have  worked  to  the  advantage  of  employer 
and  workmen.  DiflFerences  which  might  have  led  to  abstention  of 
work  have  resulted  when  discussed  by  both  sides  in  happy  solutions ; 
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and  on  no  occasion  have  sach  means  been  unequal  to  the  task  of 
arriving  at  a  mutual  settlement. 

Again  in  the  report  for  1899  he  wrote  : 

The  executive  has  been  actively  engi^ed  throughout  the  year  in 
directing  the  policv  of  the  society  and  its  agencies,  also  in  advising 
the  members  in  dificult  and  trying  circumstances.  Whenever  it  can, 
it  prefers  to  settle  by  conciliatory  rather  than  arbitrarv  means.  In 
this  spirit  nearly  100  cases  of  dispute  have  been  decided  to  the  satis- 
faction of  employers  and  workmen.  Instead  of  there  being  any  abate- 
ment or  lack  of  interest  in  its  arduous  labors,  its  energies  have  been 
redoubled  ta  the  profit  and  advantage  of  all.  It  has  occasionally  to 
sanction  the  suspension  of  labor,  but  this  is  in  cases  where  the  em- 
ployer wants  to  force  members  to  work  under  conditions  degrading  to 
manhood  and  detrimental  to  them  as  wage  earners. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Davis,  one  of  the  most  prominent  trade  unionists  in 
Great  Britain,  and  the  general  secretary  of  the  National  Society  of 
Amalgamated  Brassworkers,  said  to  the  writer  that  cases  of  repudiation 
of  an  agreement  or  an  award  are  so  exceptional  that  they  are  not 
worth  mentioning  in  discussing  the  system.  If  the  points  of  reference 
are  agreed  to  on  each  side  it  is  almost  the  invariable  custom  that  all 
concerned  carry  out  the  decision  loyally. 

Never  was  there  a  time  in  industrial  warfare  in  England  when  both 
sides  were  better  organized,  and  never  did  they  work  together  with 
such  harmony.  Even  after  the  engineers'  strike  in  1897  there  was 
formed  a  board  to  conciliate  great  disputes  in  that  trade,  before  which 
time  no  such  board  existed.  There  is  more  recognition  of  trade 
unionism  by  the  employers  in  the  engineering  industry  than  before 
the  struggle  commenced. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  federation  in  all  England  is  that  for  the  Col- 
liery Proprietors  and  the  Miners'  Federation  of  Great  Britain.  Since 
the  coal  strike  in  1895  the  joint  board  has  worked  harmoniously  with- 
out any  trade  conflict  worthy  of  note. 

In  many  of  the  English  trades  there  are  boards  of  conciliation,  and 
disputes  are  prevented  in  the  aggregate  hourly.  The  principle  has 
permeated  and  extended  to  all  branches  of  trade.  The  moral  eflFect, 
Mr.  Davis  says,  has  been  to  give  the  officials  of  the  trade  union  more 
power  over  their  members.  This  has  been  used  in  the  interest  of 
sobriety  and  also  to  steady  the  ardent  or  injudicious  spirits  who  some- 
times act  more  from  feeling  than  from  a  logical  consideration  of  griev- 
ances, or  grievances  too  insignificant  to  go  to  war  on.  This  power  is 
transmitted  from  the  fact  that  the  employers  act  in  a  concentrated  way 
through  an  association,  whereas  formerly  they  had  no  such  association, 
and  much  guerrilla  warfare  was  the  consequence. 

Mr.  Davis  states  that  there  is  no  strong  desire  among  the  workmen 
for  compulsory  arbitration.  The  men  have  gained  by  voluntary  arbi- 
tration, and  are  strong  supporters  of  it,  being  wise  enough  to  see  its 
advantages  to  their  welfare. 
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COKCIiTTlSlOK. 

The  system  of  voluntary  conciliation  and  arbitration,  as  carried  on 
by  private  agreement,  is  elastic  and  applicable  to  all  conditions.  It 
can  be  used  under  the  most  elaborate  or  under  the  simplest  rules; 
it  can  be  proceeded  with  either  with  or  without  an  umpire  or  referee, 
and  proves  satisfactory  when  the  only  provision  is  that  the  two  sides  . 
shall  meet  and  attempt  to  settle  the  difficulty  before  an  appeal  to 
harsher  methods.  It  can  succeed  whether  the  questions  to  be  decided 
are  difficult  and  intricate  or  plain  and  simple.  In  the  manufactured- 
iron  trade  the  board  has  been  continued  without  seriQuaJrictiQn.during 
a  period  ofSOjears,  wnile  in  that  tune  the  men  have  seen  the  trade 
gotBWugKliirthe  processes  from  iron  to  steel.  The  same  experience  is 
to  be  found  in  the  lace  trade,  where  many  changes  have  been  made 
and  many  new  questions  settled  amicably  since  the  formation  of  the 
boards  in  the  sixties.  So,  likewise,  in  the  boot  and  shoe  and  cotton- 
spinning  trades  great  changes  have  been  wrought  by  the  introduction 
of  machinery,  and  all  the  new  schedules  and  prices  have  been  arranged 
and  agreed  to  with  comparatively  few  serious  disagreements  and 
collisions. 

Many  different  methods  for  settlement  of  wages  and  disputes  are 
provided  for  by  the  several  conciliation  and  arbitration  boards.  Some ' 
have  tried  plans  resulting  in  preference  for  the  sliding  scale.  In  other 
trades  the  scale  is  objected  to  because  the  audits  may  be  too  far  apart, 
and  consequently  too  slow  in  responding  to  an  advancing  market.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  would  likewise  be  delay  in  responding  to  a 
declining  market. 

Some  boards  have  an  equal  representation  of  the  two  sides  with 
equal  voting  strength,  and  in  case  of  a  disagreement  the  question  is 
.  referred  to  an  umpire.  The  latter  may  be  chosen  for  the  particular 
occasion  or  he  may  be  a  standing  official  in  the  trade.  The  shoe  trade 
has  Lord  James  as  the  standing  umpire.  Sometimes  the  umpire  is  an 
expert  in  the  trade  and  sometimes  a  judge,  accustomed  to  hearing  and 
weighing  evidence.  The  men  in  the  engineering  trade  prefer  not  to 
have  technical  men  in  the  trade  for  officials  in  an  arbitration,  believing 
that  they  are  inclined  to  favor  the  employers  from  whom  they  receive 
work.  On  the  other  hand,  the  employers  avoid  those  officials  who, 
having  political  ambitions,  might  court  popularity  by  making  a  deci- 
sion favorable  to  the  men. 

Not  infrequently  there  is  no  provision  for  an  umpire  or  referee,  the 
two  parties  thinking  if  they  can  not  agree  after  thrashing  out  the 
question  there  would  be  little  use  in  having  a  third  person  pass 
upon  it. 

In  the  boot  and  shoe  trade  a  forfeit  of  £1,000  ($4:,866.50)  is  deposited 
by  each  side  for  the  faithful  carrying  out  of  the  terms  of  settlement. 
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Against  this  fund  Lord  James,  the  referee,  recently  gave  an  award  of 
£300  ($1,459.95)  for  a  breach  of  the  rules  by  some  London  workmen. 
In  other  trades  fines  are  imposed  for  either  nominal  or  actual  damages; 
but  these  measures  seldom  have  to  be  enforced,  for  the  two  sides  have 
been  most  careful  to  see  that  the  settlement,  when  made,  shall  be  faith- 
fully  adhered  to.  In  case  an  employer  refuses  to  accept  the  award  he 
is  not  supported  by  his  fellow-manufacturers,  but  is  left  to  be  dealt 
with  as  the  workmen  sec  fit.  In  case  the  men  hesitate  about  comply- 
ing, all  the  power  of  the  union  is  used  to  hold  them  in  line;  and 
should  they  persevere  in  their  refusal  they  are  abandoned  by  the 
union,  and  have  great  difficulty  in  securing  employment,  as  is  shown 
by  the  experience  of  recalcitrant  weavers  in  the  lace  trade. 

Contact  on  these  boards  has  fostered  respect  and  good  feeling.  The 
masters,  who  years  ago,  by  holding  themselves  aloof,  created  the 
impression  that  they  were  the  dominant,  the  men  the  servient,  factor 
in  the  trade,  have  now  lost  in  large  measure  their  autocratic  charac- 
teristic and  meet  the  men  on  an  equality  in  a  friendly,  conciliatory 
way.  Brought  together  as  they  have  been,  face  to  face,  in  the  meet- 
ings, both  sides  have  learned  to  see  things  in  a  clearer  light,  and  false 
pride  and  obstinacy,  always  barriers  to  amicable  understanding,  have 
been  broken  down.  Open  discussion  about  a  common  table  has  shown 
•points  of  view  either  of  one  side  or  the  other  not  before  thought  of 
by  the  opposition,  and  very  naturally  a  far  better  understanding,  on 
the  whole,  exists  to-day  than  ever  before  between  employers  and 
employed,  which  must  make  for  peace  and  happiness  and  be  the  basis 
for  all  negotiations  between  capital  and  labor. 

To  create  and  continue  this  good  feeling  care  must  be  taken  by  the 
associations  to  elect  as  their  representatives,  not  radicals,  but  men  of 
strong  conunon  sense  and  honesty  of  purpose,  masters  fair  enough  to 
see  the  justice  in  the  case  presented  by  the  men,  and  representatives 
of  the  men  who  have  courage  to  accept  a  decrease  when  the  situation 
demands  it.  In  a  word,  extremists  must  be  excluded  and  those  alone 
chosen  who  seek  the  truth,  and,  once  finding  it,  are  willing  to  stand 
fast  to  the  agreement  and  urge  its  adoption  by  their  association. 

It  is  all  the  better  for  harmonious  working  on  the  board  if,  as  nearly 
as  may  be,  the  same  men  be  selected  year  after  year  to  serve  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  respective  associations.  When  this  is  the  case,  pre- 
vious contac»t  enables  the  board  to  transact  business  expeditiously,  and 
lose  no  time  in  attempting  to  discover  the  motives  and  temperament, 
each  of  the  other.  Then,  too,  the  men  themselves  must  implicitly 
trust  their  representatives,  who  should  be  given  authority  to  agree  to 
any  settlement  without  referring  to  the  main  body  of  their  constitu- 
ents since  this  power  enables  the  representatives  to  settle  a  dispute 
quickly  and  often  to  obtain  better  terms.  If  the  final  power  is  vested 
in  the  men,  there  is  sometimes  difficulty  in  securing  their  approval  of 
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the  terms  agreed  upon,  because  of  the  lack  of  full  explanation  and  the 
ignorance  of  the  exact  situation  and  surroundings. 

If  men  and  employers  meet  in  all  fairness  and  kindness,  and  are 
careful  to  arrange  for  cooperation  and  mutual  good,  many  of  the  dif- 
ferences can  be  and  are  constantly  settled  without  hostilities  of  any 
kind.  The  best  of  feeling  exists,  and  disturbances  have  been  few  where 
the  men  are  treated  with  proper  courtesy  and  frank  interest,  for  the 
suspicion  with  which  years  ago  the  opposing  sides  viewed  each  other 
has,  in  large  measure,  disappeared  in  those  trades  where  the  principle 
of  conciliation  and  arbitration  has  been  longest  recognized. 

Under  arbitration  as  conducted  in  the  early  days  the  men  were 
unable  to  get  the  facts  with  which  to  meet  the  masters'  statements. 
In  such  arbitrations  each  side  came  to  prove  its  case  and  the  men  usu- 
ally failed  for  lack  of  data.  This  was  particularly  the  case  in  the  pot- 
teries trade,  where  the  poor  success  or  failure  of  the  men  in  arbitra- 
tions caused  so  great  dissatisfaction  that  the  board  was  dissolved. 
The  men  felt  they  had  not  been  given  a  fair  hearing  and  could  never 
succeed  under  existing  conditions.  While  they  might  and  perhaps 
did  agree  to  the  award  of  the  umpire,  it  was  a  sullen  and  not  a  cheer- 
ful acquiescence. 

Where  formerly  it  was  almost  impossible  for  the  men  to  know  the 
facts  concerning  the  state  of  trade  and  the  prices  of  raw  material  and 
the  finished  product,  the  desired  information  is  now  secured  by  the 
aid  of  audits  by  trained  accountants.  The  testimony  of  some  manu- 
facturers is  to  the  eflPect  that  knowledge  so  acquired  has  satisfied  the 
men  as  nothing  else  could,  and  the  confidence  thus  given  has  not  been 
violated. 

Again,  under  the  old  method  of  warfare  the  men  took  advantage  of 
a  brisk  trade  to  demand  an  increase  of  wages;  the  masters  likewise, 
when  trade  was  dull,  demanding  a  decrease  with  the  usual  result — a 
strike  on  each  occasion.  Now,  when  an  agreement  is  reached,  provision 
is  usually  made  that  at  least  one  or  two  months'  notice  must  be  given 
of  any  demand  for  increase  or  deci'ease.  In  the  trades  where  the 
prices  are  regulated  by  audits  and  the  sliding  scale  is  used,  changes 
are  prohibited  in  less  time  than  two  or  three  months.  In  the  coal 
trade,  for  example,  a  standard  wage  has  been  decided  upon,  the  agree- 
ment being  that  wages  can  not  go  more  than  a  certain  per  cent 
higher  than  that  limit,  and  no  increase  shall  be  more  than  5  per 
cent.  Such  agreements,  coupled  with  the  provision  that  there  shall 
be  no  cessation  of  work  j)ending  the  dispute,  give  security  to  the  ti'ade. 
The  master  can  make  contracts  with  the  confidence*  that  wages  can  not 
be  increased  and  that  no  strike  will  prevent  delivery  of  his  product. 
The  men  feel  secure  in  their  wages,  and  they  know  also  that  all  peace- 
ful means  will  be  exhausted  before  work  will  cease  and  a  lockout  be 
declared.     This  provision,  according  to  the  testimony  of  all  with  whom 
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the  writer  came  in  contact,  is  of  incalculable  value.  Some  slight  dis- 
pute, which  in  the  olden  times  might  have  developed  into  a  strike,  is 
now  immediately  carried  for' settlement  to  the  conciliation  board  and 
causes  no  excitement  among  the  men  and  but  little  concern  to  the 
employers. 

When  a  slight  dispute  arises  now,  the  piece  in  question  is  inunedi- 
ately  marked  and  the  secretarv  of  the  men's  association  is  notified  of 
the  claim.  He,  in  turn,  notifies  the  master's  secretary,  and  a  meeting 
is  arranged.  Pending  this  meeting  work  continues  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  If  the  decision  favors  the  workmen,  they  are  paid  for  the 
disputed  work  at  the  new  rate  from  the  time  the  piece  was  marked;  if 
in  favor  of  the  employer,  nothing  above  the  usual  rate  is  paid. 

One  object  of  the  boards  has  been  to  reconcile  labor  and  capital  and 
put  into  practice  justice  and  morality.  Where  fairness  and  candor, 
with  a  desire  to  reach  a  just  conclusion,  have  been  shown,  there  exists 
a  good  feeling  to-day  between  the  masters  and  men.  Much  of  this 
success  has  been  achieved  by  the  farsightedness  and  honesty  of  some 
manufacturers,  who  observed,  in  advance  of  their  associates,  the 
changes  which  have  been  taking  place  in  the  industrial  world.  Where 
each  side  has  entered  the  board  with  the  true  spirit  of  conciliation  and 
a  desire  to  secure  a  fair  result,  little  difficulty  has  been  met  in  reaching 
a  decision  fairly  satisfactory  alike  to  masters  and  men.  The  eflFort  of 
the  board  members  must  be  to  agree,  not  to  differ.  They  must  be 
actuated  by  a  desire  to  reach  a  settlement,  and  not  have  recourse  to 
strikes  on  the  one  side  or  lockouts  on  the  other. 

Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  some  great  strikes  in  England  and 
the  reported  success  of  the  compulsoiy  law  in  New  Zealand,  the 
writer  could  find  little  or  no  sentiment  favoring  arbitration  by  means 
of  a  statute.  All  previous  legislation  in  respect  to  labor  and  wages 
has  been  ineffectual,  and  the  opinion  expressed  more  than  twenty  years 
ago  by  Mr.  Compton  that  '^the  law  and  our  tribunals,  admirable  and 
worthy  of  veneration  as  they  often  are,  can  not  be  the  means  of  recon- 
ciling capital  and  labor,"  finds  as  hearty  response  as  when  first  written. 
The  prevailing  opinion  among  the  employers  and  employed  favors 
conciliation  first,  arbitration  rather  than  a  strike,  and  then  a  referee 
or  umpire  to  whom  appeal  can  be  made  for  final  decision  and  settle- 
ment. 

Such  are  the  views  expressed  by  representatives  of  capital  and  labor 
on  the  desirability  and  advantage  of  settling  differences  by  conference, 
and,  if  necessary,  by  arbitration.  Lest  more  testimony  on  so  important 
a  movement  be  regarded  as  necessary,  it  has  been  deemed  wise  and 
altogether  fitting  to  give,  in  an  abbreviated  form,  the  opinions 
expressed  by  some  of  the  men  in  England  who  have  been  longest 
identified  with  labor  matters  and  the  settlement  of  trade  disputes. 
These  sentiments  were  uttered  at  a  conference  called  by  the  Bishop 
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of  Durham  in  1893  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  desirability  of 
forming  boards  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  in  Durham  and  North- 
umberland. The  masters,  the  men's  representatives,  umpires,  and 
referees  all  agreed  that  conciliatory  measures  ought  always  to  be 
tried  first  and  that  a  strike  or  lockout  should  never  be  ordered  except 
as  the  very  last  resort. 

Mr.  T.  Burt,  M.  P.,  a  representative  of  the  miners,  in  opening  the 
discussion,  said  he  wanted  conciliation  first  of  all,  for  it  was  best  to  scuttle 
their  differences  by  reason  and  argument.  It  is  better  for  employers 
and  employed  to  agree  without  the  intervention  of  third  parties  than  to 
go  to  an -arbitrator;  but  it  is  infinitely  better  that  there  should  be  arbi- 
tration in  the  background,  so  that  if  conciliation  fails  the  differences 
can  be  settled  by  some  more  rational  method  than  the  strike  or  lockout. 

Sir  David  Dale,  an  iron  manufacturer,  whose  ability  and  fairness  are 
so  marked  that  the  men  are  content  to  rest  their  interests  in  his  hands, 
said  that,  notwithstanding  some  objections  to  arbitration,  his  conclu- 
sion was  that  of  all  risks  attending  the  remitting  of  some  important 
question  affecting  a  whole  district  and  a  large  number  of  men  to  the 
judgment  of  one  person  that  was  less  than  the  risk  of  endeavoring  to 
settle  the  question  by  strike  or  strife.  He  favored  a  provision  for 
submission  to  arbitration  after  conciliatory  methods  had  been  first  tried 
and  had  failed.  The  very  existence  of  such  provisions  would  tend  to 
promote  the  coming  to  an  agreement. 

To  make  joint  committees  and  conciliation  and  arbitration  boards 
successful  it  is  necessary  to  have  represented  the  large  preponderance 
of  employers  and  employed.  He  deemed  it  desirable  that  the  body  of 
representatives  should  be  implicitly  trusted  and  that  there  should  be 
put  into  their  hands  a  very  large  amount  of  power  to  negotiate  and 
even  settle.  Absence  of  such  power  had  frequently  led  to  a  settle- 
ment less  favorable  to  the  men  than  one  they  could  have  secured  had 
they  possessed  full  power. 

One  of  the  chief  advantages  of  conciliation  is  the  fuller  and  more 
complete  information  of  facts  bearing  on  the  condition  of  trade  that 
the  representatives  of  the  men  acquire.  The  disposition  of  the  em-  • 
ployers  is  to  be  candid  and  to  lay  facts  very  fully  before  the  workmen. 
Mr.  Dale's  opinion  is  that  the  best  method  of  dealing  with  trade  differ- 
ences is  by  conciliation,  with  arbitration  as  a  last  resort. 

The  chairman  of  the  North  of  England  Iron  and  Steel  Conciliation 
Board  declared,  after  26  years'  experience,  that  conciliation  was  one 
of  the  great  principles  that  ought  to  guide  employers  and  workmen  in 
the  settlement  of  disputes.  The  coming  together  of  masters  and  men 
in  discussion  had  almost  eliminated  partisan  speeches,  and  the  point 
had  been  reached  where  the  two  sides  spoke  with  determination  and 
justice,  and  the  workmen's  representatives  were  determined  to  do  what 
was  light  in  spite  of  the  operatives  who  sent  them. 
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The  conciliation  board  has  become  an  element  of  education.  The 
two  sides  wanted  to  enlighten  each  other,  to  understand  each  other, 
believe  each  other,  and  to  discuss  matters  and  lay  open  their  minds 
fully.  The  men  sent  to  the  iron  and  steel  board  are  not  only  increas- 
ing in  intelligence,  but  improving  in  character,  as  the  years  go  on.  The 
chairman  said  he  sympathized  with  arbitration  26  years  ago  and  he 
sympathized  with  it  even  more  now,  believing  that  it  had  in  it  the 
elements  of  wisdom,  justice,  and  permanency. 

Mr.  Robert  Knight,  secretary  of  the  Boiler  Makers  and  Iron  Ship- 
builders' Society,  said  his  experience  with  conciliation  had  been  a  very 
favorable  one  indeed.  His  society  numbered  40,000,  and  though  their 
work  was  complicated,  they  found  they  could  adjust  their  differences 
much  better  by  meeting  the  employers  and  talking  and  arguing  the 
points  of  difference  than  they  ever  could  by  resorting  to  a  strike. 
Wages  were  better,  because  of  the  way  in  which  they  had  settled  their 
differences,  than  they  could  have  been  if  strikes  had  been  oixiered. 
No  sacrifices  had  been  made  in  arguing  the  questions  with  the  masters, 
who  met  the  representatives  as  gentlemen  and  treated  them  in  an 
honorable  fashion.  To  make  a  conciliation  board  successful  it  was 
necessary  to  have  a  strong  association,  both  of  employers  and  men.  In 
his  opinion  it  was  easier  to  deal  with  an  association  than  with  indi- 
\idual  employers.  The  latter  exhibited  more  selfishness  when  looking 
after  their  own  interests  than  they  did  when  a  large  number  acted 
together,  and  better  wages  were  secured.  He  said  further  that  con- 
ciliation should  always  precede  a  strike.  Calling  the  men  out  always 
widened  the  breach  and  made  it  more  difficult  afterwards  to  settle  the 
trouble.  Then,  there  should  be  a  close  relationship  between  the  two 
associations,  and  not  cold  indifference.  One  side  should  never  try  to 
take  advantage  of  the  other,  and  any  agreement  made  should  be  faith- 
fully carried  out.  Finally,  the  same  men  should  be  sent  to  deal  with 
the  employers  time  after  time,  for  in  that  way  the  employers  and  the 
men's  representatives  grew  to  understand  each  other,  and  more  satis- 
factory results  followed. 

Mr.  Trow,  of  the  iron  and  steel  trade,  said  that  with  them  no  strik- 
ing was  allowed,  and  no  support  given  to  men  who  refused  arbitration. 
He  favored  the  meeting  of  the  two  sides  on  a  perfect  equality,  and  the 
giving  of  all  necessary  information  to  the  men's  representatives  in 
every  dispute.  In  his  trade  numerous  advances  had  been  secured  by 
arbitration,  they  having  gained  more  through  that  method  than  by 
strikes.  The  representatives  should  be  selected  by  secret  ballot,  and 
when  once  elected,  should  have  power  to  deal,  while  the  men  should 
be  prepared  to  carry  out  whatever  their  representatives  agree  to. 
Arbitration  should  be  voluntary  and  every  award  should  be  carried 
out  faithfully,  whether  the  workmen  lose  or  win.  Trade  unions 
were  the  result  of  tyranny;  arbitration  is  the  result  of  strikes,  and 
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the  result  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  together  will  be  the  success 
of  productive  cooperation. 

Dr.  R.  Spence  Watson,  who  officiated  as  an  arbitrator  on  many 
occasions,  in  speaking  of  his  experience  said  that  conciliation  was 
peace;  but  arbitration  was  a  modified  kind  of  war.  In  an  arbitration 
there  are  two  parties,  each  endeavoring  to  make  the  better  case  before 
a  judge  who  is  to  give  the  decision;  in  conciliation  the  two  parties 
meet  without  the  judge  and  endeavor  to  convince  each  other  by  argu- 
ing across  the  table.  Arbitration  is  impossible,  either  when  the 
masters  make  a  demand  which,  if  granted,  would  not  afford  the  men 
a  living  wage,  or  when  the  men  make  a  demand  which,  if  granted, 
would  mean  bankruptcy  to  the  firm. 

The  moral  value  of  conciliation  is  enormous.  The  fact  that  masters 
and  men  meet  around  the  same  table  upon  the  same  level  and  with  the 
opportunity  of  ascertaining  each  other's  standpoint,  of  giving  and 
taking  an  argument,  and  of  ultimately  being  swayed  by  reasonable 
considerations,  is  of  great  value.  The  men  must  trust  their  represent- 
atives and  give  them  authority  to  settle. 

In  arbitration  there  is  always  the  risk  that  through  the  ignorance  of 
the  arbitrator  upon  technical  matters,  some  mistake  may  occur.  In 
conciliation  the  men  who  know  every  detail  of  the  business  meet  and 
try  to  convince  each  other.  In  arbitration  these  men,  having  failed  to 
agree,  go  frequently  to  some  man,  as  arbitrator,  who  knows  nothing 
about  the  business,  and  ask  him  to  decide  the  question  at  issue.  Still, 
with  all  its  dangers  and  difficulties,  Mr.  Watson  regards  arbitration  as 
far  better  than  a  strike.  The  best  way  is  to  settle  the  case  by  mutual 
agreement  and  forbearance,  but  arbitration  is  always  better  than  open 
warfare. 

Mr.  John  Wilson,  M.  P.,  preferred  any  mode  of  settling  disputes  to 
the  brute  force  of  a  strike,  though  strikes  on  some  occasions  have  been 
useful.  The  men  to  be  appointed  to  the  conciliation  board  should  be 
men  above  doubt  and  suspicion.  Conciliation  is  a  mode  of  machinery 
in  advance  of  arbitration,  and  it  should  enter  into  an  investigation  of 
the  cost  of  production.  If  the  men  on  the  board  are  trusted,  then  they 
should  have  cognizance  of  what  it  takes  to  produce  a  ton  of  coal;  but 
they  should  not  be  expected  to  expose  it  in  the  press  and  on  the  plat- 
form. 

A  workman  declared  they  all  favored  the  principle  of  conciliation 
and  revolted  at  the  idea  of  a  strike.  The  strong  point  and  the  real 
question  in  conciliation  was  facts  and  figures,  and  the  men  should  be 
put  in  possession  of  them  in  order  to  deal  with  the  various  questions. 
They  had  experience  with  the  joint  committee  for  22  years,  and  by  it 
had  settled  local  disputes  satisfactorily.  He  believed  if  the  powers  of 
the  joint  committee  were  extended  and  the  masters  allowed  the  men's 
representatives  to  investigate  matters  fully  the  men  would  not  ask 
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that  the  facts  and  figures  be  exposed.  If  the  owners  held  back,  as  in 
the  past,  there  could  be  no  conciliation.  The  men  had  never  been  in 
position  to  defend  their  case  as  they  desired,  and  jealousy  arose. 
Formerly  when  the  demand  for  an  increase  was  made  and  the  owners  said 
the  books  showed  facts  which  would  not  justify  them  in  granting  it 
no  workman  knew  whether  that  was  so  or  not.  The  workmen  did  not 
want  more  than  they  were  entitled  to.  With  a  board  organized  and 
formed  on  truth  and  justice  there  would  be  no  trouble. 

This  investigation  will  not  have  failed  in  its  purpose  if  the  publicity 
given  to  the  facts  and  opinions  here  presented  offers  any  suggestions 
for  avoiding  harsh  measures,  tends  to  establish  more  friendly  relations 
between  capital  and  labor,  or  helps  in  any  way  to  spread  throughout 
this  vast  country,  rich  in  its  manifold  industries,  those  principles 
which  have  solved  in  a  satisfactory  manner  many  intricate  and  per- 
plexing problems  which  have  confronted  the  manufacturers  and  work- 
men of  England  during  40  years  of  constant  change  and  growth. 
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EOLUVa  MILLS. 

BY  JAMES  H.    NUTT. 

Having  been  employed  in  June,  1892,  and  continuously  since,  by 
certain  mills  manufacturing  bar  iron  and  steel  as  an  adjuster  of  wage 
scales  and  other  differences  that  have  arisen  between  the  manufactur- 
ers and  the  employees,  it  seems  probable  that  an  account  of  the 
system  under  which  my  duties  have  been  performed  and  my  expe- 
riences, together  with  some  expression  of  opinion  as  to  the  results  and 
benefits  of  such  system,  would  be  of  interest  to  those  whose  atten- 
tion has  been  directed  toward  the  conditions  of  the  labor  interests  of 
the  country. 

The  concerns  for  which  I  have  worked  were  all  independent  until 
recently,  when  they  formed  what  is  known  as  the  "  Labor  Bureau  Asso- 
ciation." The  mills  contained  therein  are  all  situated  west  of  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  and  include  nearly  all  the  bar-iron  manufacturers  doing  business 
west  and  south  of  Pittsburg.  These  mills  all  negotiate  with  the  Amal- 
gamated Association  of  Iron,  Steel,  and  Tin  Workers. 

The  method  by  which  differences  between  the  parties  are  settled  and 
adjusted  may  be  described  as  follows:  In  June  of  each  year  the  manu- 
facturers meet  in  conference  with  a  committee  representing  the  work- 
men and  make  an  agreement  for  the  year  beginning  on  the  1st  day  of 
July  following,  concerning  the  scale  of  wages,  etc.  The  duties  of  the 
adjuster  require  him  to  be  present  and  assist  in  the  making  of  the  scale 
of  wages,  which  is  based  upon  the  sales  and  shipments  of  base  sizes  of 
bar  iron.  The  price  per  pound  received  for  material  shipped  during 
May  and  June  will  fix  the  price  per  ton  that  the  workmen  will  receive 
for  their  labor  during  July  and  August,  and  so  on  for  every  two 
months  during  the  year. 

At  the  end  of  each  bimonthly  period  the  manufacturers  make  sworn 
statements  to  the  adjuster  and,  together  with  a  committee  of  3,  one 
of  whom  must  be  an  oflScer  of  the  National  Lodge  of  the  Amalgamated 
Association  of  Iron,  Steel,  and  Tin  Workers,  he  goes  over  these  sworn 
statements  and,  according  to  what  the  price  at  which  the  material  was 
sold  is  found  to  be,  it  is  decided  whether  or  not  there  shall  be  an 
advance  or  reduction  in  the  wages  of  the  workmen. 

Under  the  agreement  made  in  the  annual  June  conference,  if  for  any 
reason  the  conmiittee  of  3  are  not  satisfied  with  the  sworn  reports, 
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they  have  the  right  to  examine  the  books  and  accounts  from  which 
these  reports  are  made.  In  case  of  any  disagreement  in  any  of  the 
mills  as  to  the  construction  of  the  agreement  made  in  the  annual  June 
conference,  the  matter  is  referred  to  the  adjuster  by  the  manufacturers, 
and  it  then  becomes  his  duty  to  visit  the  works  and  endeavor  to  make 
a  settlement  with  the  parties  interested.  If  a  failure  results  from  this 
attempt  at  adjustment,  the  proper  officer  or  officers  of  the  amalgamated 
association  are  brought  in,  and  the  question  is  taken  up  and  discussed 
from  a  national  standpoint,  and,  as  a  rule,  a  satisfactory  adjustment  is 
arrived  at. 

In  addition  to  the  question  of  the  wage  scale,  the  enforcement  of 
rules  and  cases  where  workmen  are  discharged  form  the  major  part  of 
the  differences  adjusted. 

The  contract  with  the  amalgamated  association  under  the  agreement 
made  at  the  annual  conference  expires  on  the  30th  of  June  in  each 
year,  and  sometimes  it  has  proved  impossible  to  reach  an  agreement 
upon  the  terms  for  the  coming  year  by  that  date.  In  such  a  case  the 
mills  all  close  down  pending  negotiations^  but  a  strike  is  not  declared 
until  the  representatives  of  the  manufacturers  and  of  the  workmen 
fail  to  agree  and  adjourn  without  date.  Sometimes  the  negotiations 
have  kept  up  for  over  a  month  after  the  mills  have  closed  down,  and 
still  no  strike  takes  place.  This  method  preserves  the  funds  of  the 
union,  as  no  strike  benefits  are  paid  until  negotiations  are  broken  off. 

During  the  time  that  this  system  of  adjustment  of  differences  has 
been  in  operation — since  1892 — in  but  one  of  the  many  differences 
which  have  arisen  has  there  been  a  failure  to  arrive  at  an  adjustment, 
and  there  has  been  but  one  strike  through  a  disagreement  where  the 
negotiations  have  been  conducted  by  the  adjuster.  He  has  been  able 
to  prevent  many  troubles  for  the  men  and  many  petty  strikes  which 
would  otherwise  have  caused  much  annoyance  to  the  manufacturers. 

Being  an  ironworker  himself  the  adjuster  knows  the  difficulties 
with  which  the  workmen  have  to  contend,  and  from  his  position  in  the 
employ  and  the  confidence  of  the  manufacturers,  he  receives  from 
them  full  explanations  of  their  side  of  the  question  in  dispute.  On 
this  account  he  is  prepared  to  give  the  workmen  the  employer's  side 
of  the  question,  and,  as  he  discusses  it  with  them  from  a  practical 
rather  than  a  business  standpoint,  he  can  usually  state  it  in  a  way  that 
appeals  to  them  more  than  if  the  employer  himself  were  to  lay  it  before 
them. 

Many  employers  have  not  the  patience  to  listen  to  and  argue  a  point 
with  an  employee.  They  firmly  believe  themselves  to  be  in  the  right  and 
can  not  understand  why  the  employee  does  not  grasp  the  situation  and 
see  it  as  they  do.  The  average  workman  only  wants  what  is  fair  and 
right,  but  often  it  requires  time  and  patience  to  demonstrate  the  right 
to  him.     In  these  adjustments  the  result  of  the  deliberations  are  gen- 
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erallj  in  the  nature  of  a  compromise,  as  there  is  aknost  always  right 
on  both  sides  which  has  to  be  respected. 

Both  the  employers  and  the  employees  seem  to  be  very  well  satisfied 
with  this  method  of  adjustment  of  differences.  This  is  shown  on  the 
part  of  the  employees  by  the  fact  that  the  officers  of  the  union  have 
often  notified  the  adjuster  that  they  have  been  called  to  a  certain  mill 
before  he  has  been  notified  by  the  firm,  and  by  the  further  fact  that 
in  certain  instances  the  workmen  have  left  it  to  his  decision,  in  case 
of  disputes,  thereby  putting  him  on  his  honor  to  deal  fairly  with  both 
sides. 

E2xperience  in  the  methods  employed  to  adjust  disputes  between  the 
ironworkers  and  the  manufacturers  has  brought  me  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  system,  as  here  described,  is  by  no  means  perfect,  but  is,  at 
the  same  time,  a  great  improvement  upon  the  methods  adopted  by  a 
good  many  labor  organizations.  When  once  the  scale  of  wages  as 
agreed  on  is  signed,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  mills  will  run  for  the 
year  without  interruption,  so  far  as  labor  difficulties  are  concerned, 
for  if  any  difficulty  arises  the  rules  of  the  amalgamated  association 
provide  that  work  shall  be  continued  pending  an  investigation  by  both 
parties  to  the  controversy,  and  for  this  reason  most  of  the  disputes 
lose  that  bitterness  which  is  caused  by  the  sudden  stoppage  of  the 
works.  Such  a  stoppage  seriously  interferes  with  the  plans  of  the 
employers,  and  always  causes  more  or  less  serious  financial  loss  to 
both  parties  to  the  controversy. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  contract  between  the  manufacturers  and  the 
workmen  expires  on  the  30th  of  June  of  each  year,  and  if  an  agree- 
ment is  not  arrived  at  by  that  time,  all  mills  controlled  by  the  Amal- 
gamated Association  stop  work  until  an  agreement  is  reached.  This 
plan  has  several  faults,  in  that  it  often  interferes  with  the  placing  of 
contracts  that  run  past  the  1st  day  of  July,  and  in  that  way  discrimi- 
nates against  the  employer  who  recognizes  organized  labor  and  in 
favor  of  the  one  who  does  not.  Again,  by  stopping  work  a  large  body 
of  men  who  have  no  interest  in  the  result  of  the  negotiations,  and  will 
not  be  benefited,  no  matter  what  the  result  may  be,  are  thrown  out  of 
work,  and  these  very  men  are  the  poorest  paid  of  all  laborers  in  the 
mill,  and  can  ill  afford  to  live  in  enforced  idleness. 

It  would  be  much  better  could  work  be  continued  until  an  agree- 
ment was  reached  or  negotiations  broken  ofif.  If  this  could  be  done, 
and  then  on  the  failure  of  negotiations  the  matter  in  dispute  referred 
to  arbitration,  both  parties  to  abide  by  the  decision,  it  seems  as  though 
we  should  come  about  as  near  to  a  solution  of  the  labor  problem  as 
we  can  expect  to  do  so  long  as  human  beings  are  actuated  by  the  same 
selfish  motives  that  they  are  to-day. 
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BY  W.  F.  WILLOUGHBY. 

AUSTRIA.  (J) 

The  union  of  Austria  and  Hungary  being  chiefly  for  political  pur- 
poses, each  country  regulates  its  own  domestic  affairs  without  reference 
to  the  other.  In  consequence  of  this  independence  each  possesses  its 
own  system  of  industrial  legislation.  The  accompanying  description  of 
the  labor  laws  of  Austria  must  therefore  be  understood  as  applying  only 
to  that  country  and  not  to  the  whole  Austro-Hungarian  Eknpire. 

But  little  reference  need  be  made  to  legislative  enactments  prior  to 
the  act  of  December  20,  1859,  when,  for  the  first  time,  the  effort  was 
made  to  provide  a  general  scheme  of  industrial  legislation.  As  in 
Germany,  the  earliest  legal  regulation  of  labor  in  Austria  related  to 
the  formation  and  control  of  trade  guilds,  the  protection  of  the  handi- 
crafts, and  the  fixing  of  the  conditions  of  apprenticeship.  The  most 
important  of  the  early  regulations  concerning  apprentices  was  the 

a  In  Bulletin  Noe.  25, 26,  and  27  the  labor  laws  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Belgium, 
Switzerland,  and  Germany  have  been  considered.  In  the  present  Bulletin  those  of 
Austria  are  shown.  In  more  summarized  form  the  labor  legislation  of  other  coantries 
will  be  given  in  a  subsequent  Bulletin. 

b  In  the  summary  here  given  of  the  laws  in  Austria  use  has  in  all  cases  been  made 
of  copies  of  the  laws  themselves.  These  can  easily  be  consulted  in  the  two  numbers 
of  Manz'sche  Gesetz-Ausgabe: 

Die  Gewerbeordnung.  Mit  den  einschlagigen  Geeetzen  und  V^erordnungen^  mit 
Erkenntnissen  des  Verwaltungsgerichtshofes,  von  Dr.  Franz  Muller.  Seventh  edition, 
Vienna,  1899. 

Die  Gesetze  iiber  das  Vereinsrecht,  vom  26  November,  1852,  und  vom  15  November, 
1867;  das  Gesetz  iiber  das  Versammlungsrecht,  vom  15  November,  1867,  nebst  den 
zu  diesen  Greeetzen  ergangenen  Verordnungen,  Erlassen  und  Entscheidungen,  von  Dr. 
Friedrich  Tezner.    Second  edition,  Vienna,  1894. 

In  the  analysis,  and  especially  in  the  statement  of  prior  existing  legislation,  use  haa 
been  made  of  other  works,  among  which  the  following  should  be  mentioned: 

Conrad's  Handworterbuch  der  Staatswissenschaften,  and  the  two  supplemental 
volumes  published  in  1895  and  1897. 

Royal  Commission  on  Labor,  Great  Britain.  Foreign  Reports:  Austria-Hungary, 
etc.,  1894. 

Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  and  Workshops  for  the  year  1895,  Great 
Britam  (contains  a  report  by  Miss  A.  M.  Anderson  on  Protection  of  Labor  in  Indus- 
try, Austrian  Empire) . 

Annuaire  de  la  legislation  du  travail,  l'^  ann^,  1897;  2*  ann^,  1898.  Office  du 
Travail,  Bel^que,  1898  and  1899. 

La  legislation  du  travail  en  Autrichej  par  Hugo  Herz.  A  report  made  to  the  Congr^ 
International  de  Legislation  da  Travail,  ^  Bruxelles,  1897. 
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royal  order  of  1786,  which  related  to  apprentices  in  factories,  and 
required,  among  other  things,  that  apprentices  should  have  separate 
beds  and  be  washed  at  least  once  a  week;  that  the  boys  and  girls 
should  sleep  in  separate  bedrooms;  and  that,  except  in  cases  of  neces- 
sity, children  under  9  years  of  age  should  not  be  employed  in  factories. 

Between  1786  and  1859  various  regulations  were  enacted  cx)ncerning 
the  protection  of  apprentices,  the  regulation  of  the  employment  of 
children  in  factories,  Sunday  work,  etc.  Of  these  the  most  impor- 
tant was  the  decree  of  June  11,  1842,  This  decree  raised  the  general 
age  limit  at  which  children  could  be  employed  in  factories  to  12  years, 
with  the  proviso  that  the  local  authorities  might  permit  children 
between  the  ages  of  9  and  12  years  to  be  employed  if  they  had  had  3 
years'  schooling.  At  the  same  time  the  duration  of  labor  of  children 
under  12  years  of  age  was  limited  to  a  maximum  of  10  hours  per  day, 
and  of  those  from  12  to  16  years  of  age  to  12  hours  per  day.  Night 
work  was  prohibited  for  children  under  16  years  of  age. 

A  penalty  was  fixed  for  the  failure  to  comply  with  these  regulations, 
and  their  enforcement  was  intrusted  to  the  local  school  and  ecclesias- 
tical authorities. 

These  and  other  regulations  promulgated  during  this  period  made 
numerous  restrictions  upon  Sunday  work,  the  motive  for  which,  how- 
ever, was  religious  rather  than  economic.  It  is  interesting  to  note, 
also,  that  the  evils  of  the  truck  system  were  apparent,  and  that  as  early 
as  1791  this  system  was  legislated  against.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
appear  to  have  been  no  regulations  restricting  the  employment  of 
women. 

It  was  not  until  1859  that  these  various  orders  and  regulations  were 
brought  together  and  harmonized.  On  December  20  of  that  year  there 
was  promulgated  (a)  a  general  labor  law  which  to-day  constitutes  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  country  in  relation  to  labor.  This  law  has 
never  been  repealed.  All  subsequent  legislation  consists  of  laws  either 
specifically  amending  it  in  certain  features  or  filling  gaps  that  had  not 
been  covered. 

The  enactment  of  this  law  had  been  rendered  imperative  by  the 
changes  that  had  taken  place  in  industrial  methods,  the  development 
of  manufacturing  upon  a  large  scale,  the  decline  in  power  of  the  old 
guilds,  and  the  obsolete  system  of  trade  concessions.  The  chief  pur- 
pose of  the  law  of  1859  was,  therefore,  to  relieve  industry  from  the 
various  restrictions  with  which  it  was  burdened,  to  make  necessary 
distinctions  between  regulations  applying  to  factory  work  and  the 
handicraft  trades,  and  to  unify  and  harmonize  regulations  applying  to 
the  conditions  of  employment  of  labor. 

It  will  not  be  practicable  to  trace  the  various  steps  by  which  this 
code  has  been  modified  in  the  40  years  that  have  succeeded  its  enact- 

aKaiserliches  Patent  vom  20,  XII,  1859.        .     r\r\nio 
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ment.  Instead  there  will  first  be  given  a  list  of  the  principal  laws  in 
relation  to  labor  that  have  been  passed  since  1859,  after  which  a  de- 
scription of  the  labor  laws  in  force  at  the  present  time  will  be  entered 
upon.    The  list  of  laws  follows: 

1.  Law  of  November  15, 1867,  concerning  right  of  laborers  to  form 
organizations. 

I.  Law  of  November  15,  1867,  concerning  right-of  laborers  to  hold 
meetings. 

3.  Law  of  May  14, 1869,  concerning  industrial  arbitration  tribunals.  ' 

4.  Law  of  April  7,  1870,  concerning  right  of  laborers  to  form 
organizations. 

6.  Law  of  March  15,  1888,  amending  the  labor  code  of  1859.-^ 

6.  Law  of  June  17,  1883,  concerning  inspection  of  factories.^ 

7.  Law  of  March  8, 1885^  amending  the  labor  code  of  1859.  ^ 

8.  Law  of  January  16, 1895,  concerning  Sunday  labor.     ^ 

9.  Law  of  November  27,  1896,  concerning  industrial  arbitration. 

10.  Law  of  February  23,  1897,  amen^g  the  labor  code  of  1859. 

II.  Imperial  order  of  July  21,  1898,  creating  a  bureau  of  labor 
statistics. 

It  should  also  be  stated  that  to  some  extent  labor  is  regulated  by 
provisions  in  the  civil  code  {AUegememea  hu/rgerUchea  Oesetzbuch)  and 
in  the  commercial  code  {Ha/nddsgesetz). 

The  scope  of  the  industrial  code  of  1859  has  been  maintained  in  sub- 
sequent legislation  down  to  the  present  time.  Before  entering  upon 
the  consideration  of  its  particular  provisions,  it  is  essential  that  a 
general  idea  should  be  obtained  of  the  principle  according  to  which 
it  is  framed  and  the  different  classes  of  works  to  which  it  applies. 

In  general  terms  the  labor  code  relates  to  all  classes  of  industrial 
work  carried  on  in  establishments.  It  does  not,  therefore,  relate  to 
casual  day  laborers,  persons  engaged  in  the  so-called  household  indus- 
tries, in  agriculture,  forestry,  mining,  the  fisheries,  or  railway  trans- 
portation, nor  to  such  highly  skilled  and  highly  paid  employees  as 
artists,  chemists,  etc. 

All  industrial  establishments  coming  under  the  code  are  divided  into 
three  classes:  (1)  Handicraft  trades  {hcmdwerkaTricmige  Oewerbe)^  (2) 
licensed  trades  {ooncessionirte  Gewerbe)^  and  (3)  free  industries  (Jreie 
Oevoerbe), 

In  regard  to  the  first,  the  law  declares  that  those  trades  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  handicraft  trades  in  which  a  considerable  degree  of  manual 
skill  is  required,  which  skill  can  in  general  be  acquired  only  by  a 
special  course  of  training  and  work  in  the  trade  itself.  Until  the  law 
itself  makes  an  enumeration  of  the  trades  which  properly  belong  to 
this  category,  the  minister  of  conmierce,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the 
minister  of  the  interior,  is  empowered  to  do  so  by  means  of  an  official 
order.  Such  an  order  was  duly  issued  September  16, 1888,  and  speci- 
fies 47  skilled  trades  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  handicraft  trades. 

Licensed  trades  are  those  industries  which  the  public  good  requires 
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should  be  prosecuted  only  after  a  special  permission  has  been  obtained 
from  the  Government.  This  class,  however,  has  been  made  a  very  com- 
prehensive one.  It  not  only  includes  such  industries  as  the  manufac- 
ture of  explosives,  fireworks,  firearms,  medicinal  preparations,  etc., 
which  are  usually  in  all  countries  subjected  to  special  regulation,  but 
embraces  a  large  number  of  other  trades  not  usually  placed  under 
special  control.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  all  industries  for 
reproducing  literary  and  art  products,  either  by  mechanical  or  chem- 
ical processes,  and  all  engaged  in  the  sale  of  such  products,  master 
builders,  master  well  diggers  and  master  masons,  stone  cutting  and 
carpentering  trades,  saloons  and  restaurants,  plumbing,  gas  fitting,  and 
lighting  arrangements,  dentistry,  etc. 

All  industries  not  included  in  either  of  the  two  preceding  categories 
are  regarded  as  free  industries.  In  this  last  class  fall  factories  and 
coQunercial  establishments  other  than  those  specially  enumerated  in 
the  list  of  licensed  trades. 

The  foregoing  threefold  division  has  as  its  main  purpose  the  sepa- 
ration of  work  into  classes  according  to  the  formalities  that  must  be 
observed  before  any  person  can  undertake  its  prosecution.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  present  study  the  most  important  distinction  is  that 
which  places  the  handicraft  trades  in  a  group  separate  from  factory  or 
conunercial  work  proper.  A  further  distinction  that  should  be  made 
is  that  between  large  industrial  establishments  {Fabrikm)  and  small 
shops  {Rlemgewerbe)^  as  many  of  the  provisions  of  the  code  relate  only 
to  the  first  class.  The  essential  principle  of  the  classification  is 
that  only  those  establishments  where  over  20  persons  are  regularly 
employed  are  considered  as  factories.  Other  features,  however,  are 
taken  into  consideration,  such  as  the  way  the  work  is  earned  on,  the 
use  of  machinery,  etc.,  so  that  it  is  not  always  an  easy  matter  to 
determine  to  which  class  an  establishment  belongs. 

BIGHT  OF  ASSOCIATION:  TRADB  T7NI0KS. 

Freedom,  such  as  exists  in  the  United  States  on  the  part  of  work- 
ingmen  to  form  organizations  for  the  protection  or  advancement  of 
their  mutual  interests,  has  always  been  considered  in  Austria  as  a  priv- 
ilege which  can  not  be  granted,  except  under  rigid  restrictions,  with- 
out danger  to  the  existing  political  and  industrial  organization  of  the 
country. 

A  general  law  relating  to  the  formation  of  companies  and  associa- 
tions of  various  kinds,  such  as  those  for  gain  or  religious  purposes, 
was  enacted  November  26, 1852,  and  subsequent  laws  were  passed  in 
relation  to  particular  kinds  of  organizations.  None  of  these,  however, 
related  to  combinations  of  laborers^  and  such  unions  were  therefore 
illegal.    The  right  of  workingmen  to  form  organizations,  moreover, 
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was  absolutely  prohibited  by  both  the  penal  code  of  1862  and  the  gen- 
eral labor  code  of  1869. 

This  prohibition  was  first  removed  by  the  passage  on  the  same  day, 
November  15,  1867,  of  two  closely  related  laws,  which  are  still  in 
force — the  one  {Oesetz  vher  das  Vereinsrecht)  relating  to  the  right  of 
forming  unions  and  the  other  {Oesetz  iiber  das  Versam^mlungsrecAf) 
relating  to  the  right  of  assembly  or  of  holding  meetings.  These  laws, 
while  removing  the  absolute  prohibition  that  had  existed,  subject  the 
formation  of  unions  or  the  assembling  of  workingmen  to  the  perform- 
ance of  various  requirements,  and  provide  for  a  rigid  governmental 
control.     Each  of  these  laws  will  be  siunmarized  in  turn. 

The  law  concerning  association  provides  that  unions  ( VereiTie)  can 
be  formed  by  workingmen  only  in  conformity  with  its  provisions. 
Specially  "excepted  from  its  provisions  are  all  unions  or  associations 
organized  for  purposes  of  gain,  banks,  insurance  companies,  and  the 
like,  all  religious  orders  or  congregations,  bodies  such  as  guild  and 
guild  organizations  created  by  virtue  of  the  general  labor  code,  and 
relief  funds  and  other  organizations  provided  for  in  the  law  relating 
to  mines. 

Persons  desiring  to  form  a  union,  as  comprehended  under  this  law, 
must  file  with  the  political  authorities  {politische  LandessteUe)  6  copies 
of  the  constitution  of  their  proposed  union.  This  constitution  must 
show:  (1)  The  purpose  of  the  union,  its  resources,  and  the  manner  of 
obtaining  them;  (2)  the  method  of  organizing  and  changing  the  union; 
(3)  its  location;  (4)  the  rights  and  duties  of  members;  (5)  the  scheme  of 
government  adopted;  (6)  the  conditions  under  which  proclamations, 
resolutions,  etc.,  are  made;  (7)  the  method  of  deciding  disputes  regard- 
ing the  affairs  of  the  union;  (8)  the  representation  of  the  union  by 
delegates,  and  (9)  the  provisions  regarding  the  dissolution  of  the 
union. 

In  case  the  constitution  is  approved,  one  copy  will  be  retained  by 
the  political  authorities,  one  will  be  made  use  of  for  statistical  purposes, 
one  will  be  sent  to  the  political  authorities  of  the  district  in  which  the 
union  is  located,  one  will  be  turned  over  to  the  ofiicial  having  special 
charge  of  unions  ( Vereinsreferejit)^  and  the  remaining  copy,  with  the 
certificate  of  approval  annexed,  will  be  returned  to  the  person  filing  it. 

The  copy  of  the  constitution  on  file  must  be  open  to  the  inspection 
of  all  persons,  and  copies  of  it  can  be  made  when  desired. 

The  authorities  are  allowed  4  weeks  in  which  to  take  action  upon 
the  request  that  a  constitution  of  a  union  be  approved.  Approval 
c^n  be  refused  if  the  union  relates  to  matters  or  comprehends  action 
in  violation  of  law,  or  that  is  believed  to  be  dangerous  to  the  security 
of  the  State.  The  applicants  must  be  notified  when  a  constitution  is 
disapproved,  and  informed  of  the  reasons  for  such  action.  In  such 
cases  an  appeal  can  be  taken  within  the  next  60  days  to  the  minister  of 
ihe  interior. 
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When  an  application  lias  not  been  disapproved  within  the  4  weeks 
following  the  filing  of  copies  of  the  constitution,  or  the  applicants  have 
earlier  been  informed  that  their  application  will  not  be  disapproved,  the 
union  can  begin  operations.  Whenever  requested  by  a  recognized 
union,  the  authorities  must  issue  a  certificate  setting  forth,  accord- 
ing to  the  contents  of  the  constitution,  that  the  union  is  legally 
constituted. 

The  foregoing  provisions  apply  equally  to  the  formation  of  branch 
unions  and  federations  of  unions,  except  that  those  unions  or  federa- 
tions which  have  branches  in  a  niunber  of  countries  must  file  their 
constitutions  with,  and  make  application  for  authorization  to  begin 
operations  to,  the  minister  of  the  interior  instead  of  the  political 
authorities  of  the  State. 

After  a  union  is  legally  constituted,  its  governing  board  must  send  to 
the  authorities  a  list  of  all  members,  indicating  their  addresses,  and 
those  who  are  deputed  to  represent  the  union  in  dealings  with  third 
parties,  within  3  days  after  their  admission.  This  information  must 
be  furnished  by  each  branch  of  a  federation  of  unions.  The  authorities 
must  also  be  f  uimished  with  3  copies  of  all  reports,  accounts,  or  similar 
documents  which  are  distributed  among  the  members.  Compliance 
with  the  provision  can  be  enforced  by  the  authorities  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  fines  not  exceeding  10  gulden  ($4:.  06). 

Unions  can  hold  public  meetings,  but  only  members  and  guests 
specially  invited  by  cards  bearing  their  names  can  take  part  in  the 
proceedings.  No  person,  whether  a  member  or  an  auditor,  can  be 
allowed  to  attend  with  arms.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  president  to  enforce 
this  provision.  Not  less  than  24  hours'  notice  of  the  time  and  place 
of  all  public  meetings  must  be  given  to  the  authorities. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  presiding  oflicer  to  see  that  all  legal  require- 
ments are  complied  with  during  the  meeting.  He  must  issue  orders  to 
that  effect,  and  if  they  are  not  obeyed  must  close  the  meeting. 

The  local  authorities  have  the  right  to  send  a  representative  {Abge- 
ordneter)  to  any  meeting  of  a  union.  Such  representative  must  be 
provided  with  a  suitable  place,  and  must  be  furnished  with  the  name 
of  a  speaker  or  person  presenting  a  proposal,  whenever  he  so  requests. 
He  also  has  the  power  to  require  that  a  record  be  kept  of  any  trans- 
action that  takes  place  or  conclusion  that  is  reached.  The  authorities 
can  use  their  discretion  in  regard  to  the  exercise  of  this  power.  The 
Government  can  also  inspect  such  record  at  any  time. 

The  foregoing  provisions  regarding  public  meetings  and  the  sending 
of  a  delegate  by  the  authorities  do  not  apply  to  business  meetings  of 
the  governing  bodies  of  unions. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  authorities  to  prohibit  any  meeting  of  a  union 
where  the  conditions  of  this  law  are  not  complied  with,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, to  close  such  a  meeting  after  it  is  assembled.     The  same  action 
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must  be  taken  by  the  delegate  of  the  Grovernment,  or  in  his  absence 
by  the  authorities,  in  the  case  of  a  properly  convened  meeting,  when 
illegal  proceedings  take  place  in  the  meeting,  when  matters  are  taken 
up  which  are  outside  of  the  powers  of  the  union  as  defined  by  its  con- 
stitution,  or  when  the  meeting  assumes  a  character  threatening  the 
public  order. 

Immediately  upon  a  meeting  being  declared  closed  tiie  persons 
present  must  leave  the  meeting  place  and  disperse.  If  they  do  not  do 
so  the  authorities  can  use  force,  if  necessary,  in  compelling  such  action. 

Petitions  or  addresses  emanating  from  the  union  can  not  be  pre- 
sented by  more  than  10  persons. 

A  union  can  be  dissolved  if  it  passes  resolutions  or  takes  action  in 
any  direction  forbidden  by  law  or  outside  of  its  powers,  and  especially 
when  it  no  longer  fulfills  all  the  conditions  upon  which  its  legal  exist- 
ence rests.  The  engaging  in  political  action  by  a  union  not  organized 
for  that  purpose,  and  thus  not  having  fulfilled  the  special  conditions 
required  for  the  formation  of  such  a  union,  would  be  ground  for  its 
dissolution.  The  dissolution  is,  in  general,  declared  by  the  superior 
authorities  {Lcmdesstelle)^  from  whose  action  an  appeal  can  be  taken 
within  60  days  to  the  minister  of  the  interior,  or  directly  by  the 
latter  officer  in  the  case  of  unions  with  branches  in  a  number  of  coun- 
tries. The  lower  authorities  {UnterhehdTde\  however,  can  prohibit 
all  action  on  the  part  of  a  union  until  the  above-mentioned  authorities 
decide  the  matter  definitely. 

The  superior  authorities  must  be  notified  by  the  retiring  officers  of 
any  union  voluntarily  dissolved,  and  this  fact  must  be  published  by 
them  in  the  official  journal.  The  same  publication  i  ust  also  be  made 
when  a  union  is  dissolved  by  the  authorities.  In  this  iise  information 
must  be  added  showing  the  action  taken  in  reference  to  the  disposition 
of  the  possessions  of  the  union. 

The  responsibility  for  the  enforcement  of  this  law  belongs  in  gen- 
eral to  the  authorities  having  charge  of  the  public  safety  {SicherheUii>e' 
horde)  where  such  a  service  exists,  otherwise  to  the  political  authori- 
ties of  the  district.  In  cases  where  the  public  order  or  security  is 
dangerously  threatened,  however,  any  other  authority  having  the  care 
of  the  pubUc  safety  can  prohibit  or  close  any  meeting  of  a  union  con- 
vened or  held  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  law,  or  prohibit  all 
action  on  the  part  of  a  union  formed  without  complying  with  all  legal 
requirements  or  taking  illegal  action  after  formation.  Notice  of 
such  action  must  be  immediately  given  to  the  ordinarily  competent 
authorities. 

A  special  chapter  of  this  law  relates  to  unions  of  a  political  charac- 
ter and  imposes  upon  such  unions  various  other  conditions  additional 
to  the  foregoing  which  apply  to  nonpolitical  organizations.  The  pur- 
pose of  these  provisions  is  to  bring  such  unions  under  a  still  more 
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rigid  governmental  supervision.  An  examination  of  them,  however, 
falls  without  the  scope  of  the  present  paper. 

Infractions  of  the  law  of  association,  in  so  far  as  they  are  not  pro- 
vided for  by  the  general  penal  law,  can  be  punished  by  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  6  weeks  or  fines  not  exceeding  200  gulden  ($81.20) 
in  amount.  In  the  case  of  war  or  other  disturbance  the  provisions  of 
this  law  can  be  wholly  or  partially  set  aside,  eittier  generally  or  for  a 
particular  locality,  by  the  Grovemment. 

The  law  concerning  the  right  of  assembly  is  very  similar  to  that 
regarding  the  right  to  form  permanent  unions,  and  its  provisions, 
therefore,  need  not  be  reproduced  in  detail.  The  Government  retains 
the  same  rigid  control  over  assemblies  as  over  the  meetings  of  unions. 
Notice  of  public  meetings  must  be  given  to  the  authorities,  who  have 
the  right  to  send  delegates  to  see  that  the  terms  of  the  law  are  com- 
plied with.  In  case  any  illegal  action  is  taken  or  the  public  order  is 
threatened  the  meeting  can  be  dissolved.  Petitions  or  addresses  can 
not  be  presented  by  more  than  10  persons.  While  the  Reichsrat  or  a 
provincial  Landtag  is  in  session  no  open-air  public  meeting  can  be  held 
within  5  meilen  (about  22i  miles)  of  the  place  where  it  is  in  session. 
The  penalties  for  infractions  of  the  law  are  the  same  as  those  in  respect 
to  the  law  concerning  the  right  of  association. 

The  temporary  coalition  on  the  part  of  employees  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  wages  or  otherwise  improving  their  conditions,  or  of  em- 
ployers for  the  purpose  of  lowering  wages  or  making  the  conditions 
of  their  employees  harder,  is  regulated  by  a  special  law  enacted  April 
7,  1870.  This  law,  which  was  passed  chiefly  as  the  result  of  the  par- 
liamentary demonstration  of  the  Viennese  workingmen  of  the  previous 
year,  repeals  the  sections  of  the  penal  code  of  May  27, 1852,  by  which 
strikes  and  lockouts  were  made  penal  oflfenses.  In  their  place  it  sub- 
stituted the  following  provisions: 

All  coalitions  on  the  part  of  employers  or  employees,  as  above 
described,  as  well  as  all  agreements  for  the  support  of  those  persisting 
in  such  action,  or  the  damage  of  those  departing  from  such  coalitions, 
and  agreements  by  employers  to  raise  the  price  of  their  wares  to  the 
damage  of  the  general  public,  shall  not  be  considered  as  contracts  that 
can  be  enforced  at  law.  Furthermore,  whoever,  for  the  purpose  of 
accomplishing  the  objects  of  such  a  coalition  or  agreement,  by  means 
of  threats  or  force,  hinders  or  attempts  to  hinder  employers  or  em- 
ployees in  the  free  exercise  of  their  will  regarding  the  giving  or 
accepting  of  work,  so  far  as  such  action  does  not  incur  a  severer  pen- 
alty under  the  penal  code,  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  for  from 
8  days  to  8  months. 

The  effect  of  this  law  is  that  by  the  repeal  of  the  sections  of  the 
penal  code  relating  to  the  subject  strikes  and  lockouts  are  no  longer 
penal  offenses.    On  the  other  hand,  agreements  having  that  object  in 
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view  do  not  constitute  contracts  that  can  be  enforced  at  law,  and  any 
attempt  at  coercion  or  the  use  of  violence  are  made  offenses  punishable 
by  imprisonment. 

Before  leaving  this  subject  it  should  be  noted  that  the  Austrian 
Government,  through  the  right  possessed  by  the  authorities  of  forcibly 
transporting  persons  without  visible  means  of  support  to  their  native 
communes,  is  able  effectively  to  intervene  in  industrial  disputes  and 
break  up  strikes,  a  power  which  it  has  not  hesitated  to  use  as  occasion 
seemed  to  require. 

TBADE  GUILDS. 

As  in  Germany,  the  effort  to  restore  the  old  trade  guilds  {Tnnungen) 
to  a  position  of  power,  and  to  make  of  them  an  essential  factor  in  the 
industrial  organization  of  the  country,  constitutes  a  distinctive  and 
important  feature  of  labor  legislation  in  Austria.  The  old  guilds,  for 
many  years  declining  in  importance,  had  at  the  time  of  the  enactment 
of  the  industrial  code  of  1859  reached  the  last  stages  of  decay.  This 
code,  as  one  of  its  main  purposes,  attempted  to  restore  the  power  of 
these  associations.  It  made  it  obligatory  upon  employers  to  maintain 
their  relations  with  their  guilds,  or  to  restore  them  when  they  had 
been  discontinued. 

Further  efforts  to  reorganize  the  guilds  so  as  to  bring  them  more 
in  harmony  with  changed  industrial  conditions,  and  to  make  of  them 
efficient  organizations,  were  made  in  the  laws  of  March  15,  1883,  and 
Februaiy  23,  1897.  The  law  of  1883  is  of  especial  importance.  It 
established  the  guilds  upon  a  new  basis,  which  exists  at  the  present 
time,  as  the  law  of  1897  introduced  but  slight  modifications.  The 
most  important  feature  of  the  law  of  1883  is  that  whereby  the  funda- 
mental difference  is  recognized  between  the  conditions  in  the  large 
industrial  establishments  or  factories  and  those  in  the  handicraft 
trades.  The  true  sphere  of  activity  for  the  guilds  was  seen  to  be  in 
bringing  together  for  purposes  of  mutual  benefit  the  small  independ- 
ent employers  and  artisans.  The  law,  therefore,  exempted  the  heads 
of  factories  from  the  obligation  of  membership  in  the  guilds.  The 
powers  and  duties  of  the  guilds  as  regards  the  small  employers  and 
handicraftsmen,  however,  were  considerably  enlarged.  It  was  hoped 
through  the  guilds  to  enable  these  classes  better  to  hold  their  own 
against  the  growing  power  of  the  large  establishments.  The  whole 
legislation  regarding  guilds  must  be  looked  at  in  this  light,  as  an  effort 
to  bolster  up  the  individual  artisan  and  small  employer,  who  seemed 
on  the  point  of  becoming  extinguished  by  the  large  establishment. 
With  this  explanation  a  statement  of  the  legal  regulations  now  in  force 
concerning  guilds  will  be  given. 

The  principle  of  obligatory  guilds  is  unreservedly  accepted.  The 
law  provides  that  whoever  carries  on  a  trade  on  his  own  account  or  as 
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a  contractor  becomes  by  virtue  of  his  undertaking  such  trade  a  noiember 
{Mitglieder)  of  the  guild  for  his  industry  and  district,  and  must  fulfill 
all  the  duties  incident  to  such  membership.  At  the  same  time  all  the 
employees  become  associates  {Angehorige)  of  such  guild.  This  obliga- 
tion applies  only  to  the  handicraft  trades,  and  thus  does  not  relate  to 
factory  owners  and  factory  employees. 

It  is  the  especial  duty  of  members  to  pay  the  required  membership 
fees,  and  proof  must  be  made  of  such  payment  when  they  report  their 
establishments  to  the  proper  authorities  or  apply  for  licenses  to  conduct 
any  of  the  licensed  trades.  When  the  same  person  caiTies  on  several 
trades  he  must  be  a  member  of  the  guild  for  each  one. 

Wherever  there  is  a  guild  embracing  the  persons  carrying  on  the 
same  or  related  trades  on  their  own  account  or  as  contractors  in  the 
same  or  adjoining  communes  ( Gemeinde)^  its  organization  must  be  main- 
tained. When  such  action  is  necessary,  however,  it  must  revise  its 
constitution  and  regulations  so  as  to  bring  them  in  conformity  with 
the  present  law.  When  this  is  done  the  new  constitution  must  be 
approved  by  the  provincial  authorities  {LandessteUe).  The  customary 
local  designation — Gilden,  Innungen,  Gremien,  etc. — may  be  retained. 

In  case  such  an  organization  is  not  in  existence,  and  local  condi- 
tions do  not  make  it  impracticable,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  industrial 
authorities  {Oewerh^ehorde)^  upon  the  approval  of  the  existing  guild 
union  and  the  chamber  of  commerce  and  industry,  who  must  give  the 
persons  interested  an  opportunity  to  be  heard,  to  create  one. 

If  necessary,  a  single  guild  may  include  persons  in  several  districts 
or  in  several  related  industries.  The  boundaries  or  jurisdiction  of  a 
guild  may  be  at  any  time  fixed  or  changed  by  the  political  authorities, 
upon  the  advice  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  and  industry,  and  after 
the  persons  interested  have  been  heard.  Where  a  number  of  separate 
guilds  have  hitherto  existed  in  the  same  industry,  they  may,  upon 
mutual  consent  being  obtained,  be  united  in  a  single  guild  by  order  of 
the  authorities,  upon  the  advice  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  and 
industry.  In  the  same  way  an  organization  including  different  trades 
may,  where  the  conditions  are  such  as  to  permit  it,  be  divided  into  a 
number  of  different  guilds. 

In  all  cases  where  a  doubt  exists  whether  particular  trades  should 
be  incorporated  in  a  guild,  or  regarding  the  guild  to  which  they  should 
be  assigned,  the  matter  will  be  decided  by  the  authorities  {Beharde) 
after  hearing  the  chamber  of  commerce  and  industry  and  the  interested 
guilds. 

The  purpose  of  guilds  is  declared  to  be  the  fostering  of  the  esprit 
de  corps,  the  maintenance  of  the  professional  pride  of  their  members 
and  associates  in  their  work,  the  establishment  of  sick  and  provident 
funds  for  the  benefit  of  their  members  and  associates,  the  advance- 
ment of  the  general  interests  of  their  trades  through  the  creation  of 
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credit  institations,  warehouses  for  storing  raw  materials,  and  sales 
rooms,  and  the  introduction  of  improved  methods  of  production.  In 
no  case  shall  the  entry  upon  or  prosecution  of  a  trade  be  restricted  by 
these  guilds  in  any  way  further  than  as  specifically  set  forth  in  the  pres- 
ent law. 

More  particularly  the  functions  of  guilds  are  (1)  to  maintain  har- 
monious relations  between  employers  and  their  employees,  especially 
in  respect  to  the  organization  of  the  labor  force,  the  provision  of  guild 
shelters  or  lodges,  and  the  securing  of  employment  for  persons  out  of 
work;  (2)  to  provide  for  a  satisfactory  apprenticeship  system,  by  the 
preparation  of  regulations,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  authorities, 
regarding  the  technical  and  moral  instruction  of  apprentices,  tiie 
length  of  their  terms  of  service,  examinations,  etc,  and  the  watching 
over  the  compliance  with  these  regulations,  the  ratification  of  the 
certificates  granted  to  them,  and  the  determination  of  the  conditions 
to  be  required  for  the  keeping  of  apprentices,  and  the  number  of 
apprentices  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  other  employees;  (3)  to 
create  arbitration  committees  for  the  adjustment  of  disputes  between 
members  of  the  guilds  and  their  employees  arising  out  of  their  labor, 
apprenticeship,  and  wage  relations,  and  to  create  arbitration  institu- 
tions for  the  adjustment  of  disputes  between  members  of  a  guild, 
for  which  purpose  several  guilds  may  unite;  (4)  to  further  the  creation 
of  and  themselves  to  establish  and  maintain  trade  schools;  (5)  to  care 
for  sick  employees  through  the  creation  of  new  or  the  support  of 
existing  sick  funds;  (6)  to  care  for  sick  apprentices,  and  (7)  to  prepare 
an  annual  report  of  the  work  of  the  guild  which  may  be  of  use  in  the 
preparation  of  trade  statistics.  In  addition  to  this  regular  report, 
guilds  must,  whenever  called  upon,  furnish  the  chambers  of  commerce 
and  industry  of  their  districts  information  or  advice  upon  particular 
subjects  within  their  province.  They  must  also  especially  give  their 
opinion  to  the  industrial  authorities,  whenever  it  is  requested,  con- 
cerning the  granting  of  a  trade  certificate  {Oewerbeschem)  authorizing 
the  prosecution  of  a  handicraft  trade,  or  a  license  to  carry  on  a  licensed 
trade,  when  especial  qualifications  are  necessary,  and  when  the  evi- 
dence concerning  the  competence  of  the  applicant  does  not  seem  to  be 
sufficient.  The  guilds  may  also  make  recommendations  upon  their 
own  initiative  to  the  chambers  of  commerce  and  industry. 

The  guilds  have  the  right  to  impose  and  collect  entrance  fees  or 
incorporation  dues  from  their  members,  and  apprenticeship  fees  to 
be  paid  by  the  apprentices  after  the  completion  of  their  terms  of  serv- 
ice. The  amount  of  these  dues  is  fixed  by  the  political  authorities 
after  obtaining  a  decision  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  guild.  These 
authorities  must,  within  3  months  after  this  law  goes  into  effect, 
officially  revise  the  constitutions  of  the  guilds  with  reference  to  the 
amount  of  the  above-mentioned  dues,  and  whenever  they  conirider  them 
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Of  the  annual  receipts  from  incorporation  fees  not  more  than  three- 
fourths  may  be  used  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  ^ild,  the  remaining 
one-fourth  being  placed  at  interest.  Of  the  receipts  from  apprentice- 
ship fees  not  more  than  one-half  may  be  used  for  general  expenses. 
The  other  half  must  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  educating  or  otherwise 
benefiting  the  apprentices.  If  a  further  sum  in  addition  to  that  de- 
rived as  mentioned  above  or  from  interest  on  invested  funds  is  needed 
by  the  guilds  for  the  prosecution  of  their  work,  it  must  be  raised  as 
provided  for  by  their  constitutions.  The  guild  dues,  as  well  as  fines 
imposed  by  them,  are  collected  through  the  administrative  authorities. 

If  a  guild  includes  among  its  associate  members  a  lai^  number  of 
workingmen  engaged  in  subordinate  work  in  the  industry,  separate 
institutions,  such  as  arbitration  committees,  workingmen's  assemblies, 
and  sick  funds,  may  be  created  for  their  spe(*.ial  benefit. 

Guilds  of  one  or  of  several  conmiunes  or  districts,  and  of  either  the 
same  or  of  different  industries,  may  form  a  union  for  the  better 
guarding  of  their  interests.  Whenever  such  a  union  embraces  all  the 
guilds  of  a  political  district,  its  managing  committee  will  be  con- 
sidered as  a  labor  council  {gewerblicher  Beirat)  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  the  authorities,  and  its  powers  and  duties  are  determined  by 
a  ministerial  decree. 

Eku;h  guild  must  prepare  its  own  constitution,  which  must  be  in 
harmony  with  the  present  law  and  be  submitted  to  the  political 
authorities  of  the  district  for  approval.  This  constitution  must  con- 
tain provisions  regarding  (1)  the  name,  location,  objects,  and  juris- 
diction of  the  guild  and  its  legal  standing  {JBvidemhalttmg);  (2)  the 
righto  and  duties  of  the  members;  (3)  the  guild  assemblies  and  the 
matters  intrusted  to  them;  (4)  the  sphere  of  activity  of  the  executive 
board  and  the  president;  (5)  the  composition  of  the  executive  board 
and  the  business  to  be  considered  and  transacted  by  it;  (6)  the  require- 
ments necessary  for  the  validity  of  acts  passed  by  the  guild  assembly 
and  the  executive  board;  (7)  the  manner  of  fixing  and  collecting  dues; 
(8)  the  amount  of  the  incoiporation  dues  that  will  be  required  of 
new  members;  (9)  the  manner  of  administering  the  guild  property; 
(10)  the  creation  of  the  arbitration  committee  for  the  settlement  of 
disputes  between  guild  members,  and  (11)  the  imposition  of  fines. 

To  this  constitution  there  must  be  attached  as  an  integral  part  of  it 
the  constitution  of  the  arbitration  committee,  the  constitution  of  the 
workingmen's  assembly,  and  the  constitution  of  the  sick  fund. 

The  affairs  of  a  guild  are  managed  by  a  guild  assembly,  an  executive 
board,  presided  over  by  the  president,  and  the  organs  provided  for  the 
management  of  the  arbitration  committee  and  the  sick  fund. 

The  guild  assembly  consists  of  all  members  who  are  eligible  as  voters 
or  for  election,  and  all  members,  including  women,  are  so  eligible, 
unless  they  fall  in  one  of  the  following  cat^ories,  viz.:  (1)  Per- 
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sons  conducting  a  trade  as  long  as  they  are  excluded  from  the  right  of 
suffrage  or  eligibility  for  election  in  respect  to  communal  elections  on 
account  of  a  conviction  by  a  criminal  court;  (2)  persons  carrying  on  a 
trade,  over  whose  estate  a  receiver  has  been  appointed,  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  receivership;  (3)  persons  carrying  on  a  trade  whose 
right  to  practice  the  trade  has  been  withdrawn  by  the  authorities,  as 
long  as  such  cancellation  of  the  right  is  in  force,  and  (4)  persons  carry 
ing  on  a  trade  over  whom  a  guardian  has  been  appointed  on  account 
of  their  insanity  or  extravi^nce.  These  provisions  regarding  eligi- 
bility are  equally  applicable,  according  to  circumstances,  to  the  work- 
ingmen's  assemblies,  the  organization  of  which  is  hereafter  described. 
The  workingmen,  however,  must  be  at  least  18  years  of  age  in  oi*der 
to  be  eligible  as  voters  or  for  election. 

In  addition  to  the  members  duly  qualified,  as  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph,  each  guild  assembly  must  admit  to  its  meetings  from 
two  to  six  delegates  from  the  workingmen 's  assembly.  These  delegates 
have  the  right  to  be  heard,  in  order  to  present  their  desires  and  com- 
plaints, but  can  not  vote. 

The  members  will  be  summoned  to  the  first  general  assembly  by  the 
industrial  authorities.  Subsequent  meetings  are  called  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  guild  by  notices  sent  to  each  member,  stating  the  matters 
that  will  be  considered.  The  guild  assembly  must  meet  at  least  once  a 
year,  and  whenever  the  president  or  executive  board  considers  it  neces- 
sary, or  one-fourth  of  the  members  request  it.  Notice  of  all  meetings 
must  show  the  time  and  place  of  the  meetings,  and  the  commissioner 
or  officer  appointed  by  the  industrial  authorities  to  supervise  guilds 
must  be  duly  notified. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  assembly  ij^  presided  over  b}'^  the  represent- 
ative of  the  industrial  authorities  until  the  election  of  a  president, 
after  which  the  latter,  or  in  his  absence,  the  vice-president,  will  preside. 
The  constitution  must  specify  the  number  of  members  required  to 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business.  If  at  any  meet- 
ing such  a  (juorum  is  not  present  a  second  meeting  must  be  called,  at 
which  }>usiness  may  be  transacted  without  regard  to  the  number  of 
members  present.     Resolutions  are  decided  by  a  majority  vote. 

The  powers  and  duties  of  the  guild  assembly  are  (1)  to  discuss,  pro- 
tect, and,  as  far  as  they  accord  with  the  purposes  of  the  guild,  advance 
the  interests  of  the  members  of  the  guild;  (2)  to  elect  the  executive 
board,  the  representative  of  the  members  on  the  arbitration  committee, 
and  the  employer  members  of  the  executive  committee,  committee  of 
supervision,  and  general  assembly  of  the  guild  sick  fund;  (3)  to  verify 
and  approve  the  reports  concerning  the  financial  operations  of  the 
guild,  the  annual  budget,  and  the  means  employed  for  accumulating 
funds;  (4)  to  organize  the  paid  employees  of  the  guild;  (6)  to  take 
action  regarding  the  creation  or  alteration  of  educational  institutions, 
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and  the  reorganization  of  an  existing  sick  fund,  in  order  to  bring  it  in 
conformity  with  the  present  law;  (6)  to  take  action  regarding  the 
length  of  apprenticeship  terms  and  the  nature  of  apprenticeship  exami- 
nations; (7)  to  create  or  change  guild  institutions  for  educational, 
labor,  or  business  purposes;  (8)  to  adopt  or  amend  the  guild  constitu- 
tion, and  to  consider  other  important  matters  as  specified  in  the 
constitution,  and  (9)  to  determine  the  use  to  be  made  of  the  guild 
fund.  This  fund,  as  well  as  the  income  that  may  be  derived  from  it, 
must  not  be  used  for  general  guild  purposes. 

The  executive  board  consists  of  the  president,  vice-president,  and 
a  guild  committee,  who,  as  a  rule,  hold  office  for  3  years,  and  are  reeligi- 
ble.  The  president  and  vice-president  are  elected  by  a  majority  vote 
of  the  guild  assembly.  If  a  majority  vote  of  the  members  present  is 
not  obtained  on  the  first  ballot  for  1  person,  the  2  persons  receiving 
the  most  votes  can  only  be  voted  for  on  the  second  ballot.  In  case  of 
a  tie  vote  the  matter  is  decided  by  lot  The  industrial  authorities 
must  be  infoimed  of  the  persons  elected.  These  authorities  can  annul 
the  election  if  the  persons  selected  were  not  eligible  to  the  office  or  the 
election  was  illegal.  When  this  is  done  a  new  election  must  be  imme- 
diately ordered.  The  president  (or  in  his  absence  the  vice-president) 
represents  the  guild  in  all  business  with  outside  parties,  signs  papers, 
and  generally  exercises  a  supervision  over  the  affairs  of  the  guild. 

The  guild  committee  consists  of  a  certain  number  of  members  and 
alternates,  as  provided  by  the  constitution.  They  are  elected  by  the 
guild  assembly  in  such  a  way  that  in  guilds  comprising  a  number  of 
trades  the  different  trades  are  suitably  represented.  The  constitution 
must  provide  to  what  extent  the  workingmen  or  associates  shall  be 
represented  on  the  committee. 

The  executive  board  has  general  power  in  relation  to  all  matters 
which  are  not  expressly  reserved  to  the  general  assembly,  to  the  arbi- 
tration committee,  or  the  other  bodies  that  may  be  created  by  the 
guild. 

The  associates  must  organize  a  workingmen's  assembly,  which  must 
be  composed  of  all  eligible  associates  belonging  to  the  guild.  The 
conditions  of  eligibility  have  already  been  given.  Those  associates, 
however,  who  have  been  out  of  employment  for  6  weeks  can  not 
take  part  in  the  assembly,  and  they  lose  the  right  to  exercise  any  func- 
tions that  may  have  been  intrusted  to  them.  The  powers,  rights,  and 
duties  of  this  workingmen's  assembly  must  be  determined  by  a  special 
constitution,  which  must  be  approved  by  the  political  authorities. 

This  body  must  elect  a  governing  council,  to  consist  of  a  chairman 

and  from  2  to  6  members  selected  from  among  their  number,  for  a 

term  of  3  years.    The  industrial  authorities  must  be  informed  of  the 

person  selected  as  chairman,  and  he  can  be  rejected  by  them  if  his  ele«- 
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tion  was  illegal  or  if  he  was  ineligible  to  that  office.  When  his  election 
is  thus  annulled  a  new  election  must  be  immediately  ordered. 

The  executive  board  of  the  guild  has  the  right  to  appoint  from  2 
to  6  members  as  representatives  of  the  members  to  these  assemblies. 
They  have  a  deliberative  voice  in  the  proceedings,  but  can  not  vote. 
The  industrial  authorities  must  be  informed  of  all  meetings,  and  have 
the  right  to  send  a  commissioner  to  see  that  the  proceedings  are  law- 
fully conducted. 

The  only  powers  possessed  by  these  assemblies  are  those  expressly 
conferred  upon  them  by  law  or  the  constitutions  of  their  guilds. 
Their  essential  functions  are:  (1)  To  discuss  and  protect  the  interests 
of  the  workingmen  who  are  associates  of  the  guilds,  so  far  as  these 
interests  do  not  conflict  with  the  objects  of  the  guild;  (2)  to  select 
representatives  to  serve  on  the  arbitration  committee,  and  on  the 
executive  committee,  the  supervisory  committee,  and  to  the  general 
assembly  of  the  sick  fund,  and  (3)  the  selection  of  delegates  to  the 
general  assembly  of  the  guild,  as  above  described,  and  their  own  man- 
aging councils. 

Reference  has  frequently  been  made  to  the  fact  that  the  creation  of 
institutions  of  various  kinds  for  the  benefit  of  the  members  and  asso- 
ciates and  the  advancement  of  the  general  interests  of  the  trade  con- 
stitute the  most  important  duty  of  the  guilds.  The  establishment  of 
such  institutions  as  loan  funds,  warehouses  for  raw  materials,  sales- 
rooms, members^  aid  and  sick  funds,  as  well  as  the  official  participa- 
tion of  the  guilds  in  such  work,  can  only  be  undertaken  upon  the 
favorable  vote  of  three-fourths  of  the  members  present  at  the  guild 
assembly  at  which  the  matter  is  discussed.  Notice  must  also  have 
been  given  in  convoking  the  assembly  that  the  matter  would  be  dis- 
cussed, and  the  action  of  the  assembly  must  receive  the  approval  of 
the  industrial  authorities.  An  assembly,  moreover,  can  not  take  such 
action  unless  it  is  established  by  a  count  that  there  are  present  50  per 
cent  of  the  members  in  the  case  of  guilds  embracing  not  more  than 
100  members;  40  per  cent,  but  not  less  than  50  members,  in  the  case 
of  guilds  having  over  100  but  less  than  500  members;  30  per  cent,  but 
not  less  than  200  members,  in  the  case  of  guilds  having  over  500  but 
less  than  1,000  members,  and  20  per  cent,  but  not  less  than  300  mem- 
bers, in  the  case  of  those  having  over  1,000  members. 

In  case  a  sufficient  number  of  members  is  not  obtained  at  the  first 
meeting  another  meeting  must  be  called  for  the  consideration  of  the 
matter.  The  notice  of  the  meeting  must  draw  attention  to  the  above 
requirements.  At  this  meeting  definite  action  may  be  taken  regard- 
less of  the  *^umber  of  members  present. 

A  guild  may,  in  accordance  with  the  above  provisions  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  industrial  authorities,  create  a  special  members'  (mas- 
ters^) aid  or  sick  fund,  and,  if  created,  may  make  membership  in  it 
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obligatory  upon  all  members.  It  may  also  provide  that  members  who 
discontinue  their  business  may  still  remain  members  of  the  fund,  and 
may  also  provide  for  the  exemption  of  particular  members  from  the 
obligations  of  membership  upon  grounds  specifically  set  forth  by  the 
guild  in  its  officially  approved  constitution.  No  member,  however, 
can  be  compelled  against  his  wish  to  take  part  in  any  business  enter- 
prises undertaken  by  the  guild  unless  they  are  created  for  the  public 
good. 

Each  guild  must  create  a  committee  for  the  arbitration  or  settle- 
ment of  disputes  relating  to  labor  conditions  between  members  of  the 
guild  and  their  employees.  The  composition  of  this  committee,  the 
number  of  members,  and  the  method  of  selecting  its  chairman  and  vice- 
chaii^man  must  be  provided  for  by  a  special  constitution,  which  must 
receive  the  approval  of  the  political  authorities  of  the  district  This 
constitution  must  provide  (1)  that  the  arbitration  committee  shall 
consist  of  an  equal  number  of  members  and  associates,  and  this 
number  must  be  sufficient  to  enable  the  conunittee  properly  to  perform 
its  duties.  Only  members  and  associates  who  are  at  least  24  years  of 
age  are  eligible  to  serve  on  this  conunittee.  (2)  That  the  chairman 
and  vice-chairman  shall  be  elected  by  the  committee  from  among  their 
number.  They  must  be  elected  by  a  majority  vote  of  all  the  members 
of  the  committee,  and  may  be  either  members  or  associates.  In  case 
a  majority  vote  can  not  be  obtained,  then  both  officers  must  be  alter- 
nately selected  from  the  member  and  associate  classes.  In  this  case 
the  chairman  and  vice-chairman  representing  the  member  class  must 
be  elected  by  the  associate  members  of  the  committee,  and  the 
chairman  and  vice-chairman  representing  the  associate  class  by  the 
member  members  of  the  committee. 

An  arbitration  committee  is  only  competent  to  act  when  both  par- 
ties solicit  its  intervention  in  writing,  or  if  one  party  makes  such 
request  and  the  other  party,  after  being  duly  notified,  voluntarily 
appears  before  the  committee  and  consents  to  submit  the  case  to  it. 

The  conunittee  can  act  either  by  way  of  conciliation  or  by  trying  the 
case  and  rendering  a  decision  in  much  the  same  way  as  would  a  court. 
In  order  that  a  settlement  by  conciliation  may  be  valid  there  must  be 
present,  besides  the  chairman  or  vice-chairman,  two  judges,  one  of 
whom  must  be  a  member  and  the  other  an  associate  of  the  guild.  The 
agreement  reached  must  be  entered  in  the  records  of  the  committee,  be 
signed  by  the  parties,  and  if  desired  written  copies  be  furnished  to  the 
parties. 

If  the  matter  goes  to  trial  there  must  be  present  not  less  than  4 
judges,  2  of  whom  must  be  guild  members  and  2  guild  associates, 
in  addition  to  the  chairman  or  vice-chairman.  The  facts  regarding  the 
dispute  must  be  clearly  presented,  and  all  available  testimony  be  heard. 
The  constitution  of  the  conunittee  must  provide  for  the  manner  in  which 
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the  proceedings  shall  be  conducted.  It  must  specify  whether  and  to 
what  extent  the  associate  members  will  receive  a  per  diem  from  the 
guild. 

The  decisions  of  the  committee  may  be  executed  in  an  administrative 
way  ( Verwaltmigswege).  Either  party  may  appeal  from  the  decision 
to  an  ordinary  civil  court  within  the  8  days  following  the  announce- 
ment of  the  decision.  If  this  is  done  the  committee  must  be  notified 
by  the  person  taking  such  action. 

All  guilds  must  maintain  employment  registers  for  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  the  securing  of  workingmen  for  the  members  or  employ- 
ment by  the  associates.  Such  guilds  as  possess  their  own  journeymen's 
or  associates'  lodges  must  keep  these  registers  at  those  places. 

Each  guild  must  create  and  maintain  a  sick  fund,  or  join  an  existing 
one,  for  the  insurance  of  its  associates  against  sickness.  This  fund  must 
have  its  own  constitution  which  must  conform  to  the  legal  require- 
ments concerning  guild  sick  funds,  and  be  approved  by  the  political 
authorities  of  the  district.  It  must  contain  provisions  regarding  (1) 
the  name,  purpose,  location,  and  jurisdiction  of  the  fund;  (2)  the 
amount  of  the  dues  to  be  paid  by  the  guild  members  and  associates 
and  the  manner  of  their  payment;  (3)  the  conditions  concerning  the 
manner  of  payment  and  the  amount  of  benefits  to  be  paid;  (4)  the 
organization  of  an  executive  board,  the  extent  of  its  powers,  and  the 
representation  of  the  members  upon  it;  (5)  the  creation  of  a  super- 
visory commission  as  an  adjunct  to  the  board,  and  the  manner  of 
managing  the  fund's  affairs;  (6)  the  composition,  method  of  convoking, 
manner  of  conducting  the  business,  and  the  qualification  of  members 
of  a  general  assembly;  (7)  the  representation  of  the  fund  with  respect 
to  outside  affairs  and  the  forms  to  be  used  in  performing  legal  acts; 
(8)  the  forms  for  the  publications  of  the  fund,  and  (9)  the  manner  and 
conditions  that  must  be  observed  for  amending  the  constitution. 

It  is  compulsory  upon  all  guild  members  and  associates,  except 
apprentices,  to  contribute  to  the  sick  fund.  The  contributions  required 
of  members  must  not  exceed  one-half  of  that  required  of  the  associ- 
ates, and  the  latter's  contributions  must  not  exceed  3  per  cent  of  their 
wages. 

The  sick  benefits  to  be  paid  to  members  of  the  fund  (associates)  must 
be,  in  the  case  of  men,  at  least  one-half,  and  in  the  case  of  women 
one-third,  of  the  usual  daily  wages.  In  cases  of  long-continued  illness 
these  benefits  must  be  paid,  at  least,  for  13  weeks. 

If  the  associates  fail  to  pay  the  dues  required  of  them,  their  employ- 
ers must  pay  them,  in  which  case  they  can  deduct  them  from  the  form- 
er's wages.  The  employers  must  report  to  the  sick  fund  the  names  of 
all  persons  employed  by  them  who  should  belong  to  the  fund.  If  they 
fail  to  do  so  they  are  responsible  for  the  payment  of  all  dues  that 
should  have  been  paid  by  such  employees  from  the  time  of  their 
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The  fund  may  pay  for  the  care  of  an  associate  in  a  hospital  for  a 
period  of  4  weeks,  the  cost  thus  entailed  being  deducted  from  the 
sick  benefit  to  which  the  patient  was  entitled. 

The  accounts  and  management  of  the  sick  fund  must  be  absolutely 
independent  of  the  other  aid  funds  of  the  guild.  In  no  case  shall  the 
funds  be  used  for  any  other  purpose  than  the  payment  of  the  sick 
benefits.  Guilds  and  guild  members  who  have  fulfilled  all  their  statu- 
tory obligations  regarding  the  payment  of  dues  to  the  sick  fund  can  not 
be  held  liable  for  any  further  payment  in  case  the  fund  can  not  meet 
its  obligations. 

The  governing  bodies  of  a  guild  consist  of  the  general  assembly, 
the  executive  board,  and  the  supervising  comimission.  The  sphere  of 
activity  of  each  of  these  bodies  must  be  accurately  defined  by  the  con- 
stitution. All  general  powers,  such  as  the  adoption  and  amendments  of 
the  constitution,  the  approval  of  the  annual  reports,  etc. ,  are  reserved 
to  the  general  assembly.  All  three  of  these  governing  bodies  are  so 
organized  that  the  guild  members  represent  one-third  of  the  mem- 
bers, or  can  cast  one-third  of  the  votes,  and  the  associates  represent  the 
remaining  two-thirds,  or  can  cast  two-thirds  of  the  votes.  The  general 
assembly  may  consist  of  all  the  guild  members  and  associates,  or  may 
be  composed  of  delegates,  the  latter  composition  being  obligatory  when 
the  fund  embraces  more  than  300  members. 

The  industrial  authorities  have  the  right  to  examine  the  books  and 
accounts  of  a  sick  fund  at  any  time,  and  it  is  their  duty  to  see  that  the 
provisions  of  the  law  are  complied  with. 

The  executive  board  of  the  guild  has  the  power  to  punish  members 
or  associates  who  violate  any  of  the  guild  regulations  by  reprimands 
or  the  imposition  of  fines  not  exceeding  10  gulden  ($4.06).  The  cases 
in  which  such  punishment  may  be  inflicted  must  be  specified  in  the 
constitution. 

The  guilds  must  make  an  annual  report  to  the  industrial  authorities 
showing  the  action  taken  by  their  general  assemblies,  the  election  of 
the  executive  board,  and  a  properly  prepared  statement  of  all  receipts 
and  expenditures.  The  guilds  are  under  the  general  supervision  of 
the  authorities  who  have  the  power  to  decide  regarding  complaints 
against  the  acts  of  the  guild  assemblies  or  executive  boards  after  both 
parties  are  heard.  They  must  appoint  a  special  conmussioner  to  have 
general  charge  or  control  over  the  guilds. 

THE  LABOR  CONTRACT. 

The  general  law  regarding  the  making  of  labor  contracts  is  that  the 
parties  can  make  such  agreements  as  they  desire,  provided  that  no 
specific  provision  of  law  regulating  labor  is  thereby  broken.  The 
code,  however,  goes  further  than  this,  and  sets  forth  in  considerable 
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detail  the  conditions  that  must  be  observed  where  no  special  contract 
is  made,  the  notice  that  must  be  given  in  severing  the  labor  contract, 
under  what  circumstances  it  can  be  terminated  without  notice,  etc. 
These  provisions  apply  only  to  industrial  employees  {gewerbUche 
UUf8a/rbeiter\  but  this  class  is  a  very  comprehensive  one.  It  is  defined 
to  include  all  working  people  regularly  employed  in  industrial  estab- 
lishments, regardless  of  age  or  sex,  and  specifically  all  journeymen, 
helpers,  assistants  in  mercantile  establishments,  waiters,  coachmen, 
drivers  in  wagon  transportation  work,  all  factory  workers,  appren- 
tices, and  such  working  people  as  are  employed  at  inferior  work  in 
industry.  It  does  not  include  persons  employed  in  higher  branches 
of  work,  usually  receiving  annual  or  monthly  salaries,  such  as  super- 
intendents, technical  experts,  bookkeepers,  cashiers,  shipping  clerks, 
draftsmen,  chemists,  etc.  Without  being  absolutely  exact,  the  defini- 
tion can  briefly  be  said  to  embrace  wage- workers  in  contradistinction 
to  those  receiving  regular  salaries. 

The  general  duties  of  employees  are  stated  to  be:  To  be  faithful, 
obedient,  and  respectful  toward  their  employers;  to  conduct  them- 
selves becomingly;  to  observe  required  or  customary  hours  of  labor; 
to  perform  industrial  services  intrusted  to  them  according  to  the  best 
of  their  ability;  to  maintain  secrecy  with  regard  to  the  manner  in 
which  industrial  operations  are  prosecuted;  to  conduct  themselves 
peaceably  toward  their  fellow-workers  or  the  members  of  the  em- 
ployer's family,  and  to  treat  the  apprentices  and  children  working 
under  their  supervision  properly.  Unless  a  special  agreement  is 
made  to  that  efltect,  employees  shall  not  be  required  to  perform 
domestic  labor  not  constituting  a  part  of  the  industrial  work. 

Unless  otherwise  agreed  upon,  employment  is  presumed  to  be  by 
the  week,  and  a  notice  of  14  days  must  be  given  of  intention  to  termi- 
nate the  contract.  Employees,  however,  who  are  paid  by  the  piece 
or  by  the  task  may  only  leave  when  they  have  properly  performed 
the  work  they  have  undertaken. 

Before  the  expiration  of  an  expressed  or  implied  period  of  employ- 
ment an  employee  may  be  summarily  discharged  without  notice  in  the 
following  cases:  (1)  If  upon  making  the  contract  of  employment  he 
deceived  his  employer  by  presenting  a  false  or  counterfeited  labor  book 
or  certificate,  or  withheld  the  fact  that  he  was  under  an  employment 
contract  with  another  employer;  (2)  if  he  is  found  to  be  incompetent 
to  perform  the  work  which  he  contracted  to  do;  (3)  if  he  is  addicted  to 
drunkenness,  notwithstanding  repeated  warnings;  (4)  if  he  is  guilty 
of  theft,  embezzlement,  or  other  criminal  conduct  which  renders  him 
unworthy  of  the  confidence  of  his  employer;  (5)  if  he  discloses  a  busi- 
ness or  trade  secret,  or  without  the  consent  of  his  employer  carries  on 
another  business  relating  to  the  trade;  (6)  if  he  leaves  his  work  with- 
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out  permission,  or  refuses  to  perform  work  assigned  to  him,  grossly 
neglects  his  duties,  or  attempts  to  induce  his  fellow- workmen  or  mem- 
bers of  the  household  to  disobey  or  resist  the  employer,  or  to  engage 
in  disorderly  conduct  or  immoral  or  illegal  acts;  (7)  if  he  is  guilty  uf 
gross  insult,  bodily  injury,  or  threats  of  violence  against  his  employer 
or  a  member  of  his  household  or  his  fellow-employees,  or,  notwith- 
standing previous  warning,  is  careless  in  the  handling  of  fire  and  light; 
(8)  if  he  is  afiQicted  with  a  loathsome  disease  or  is  disabled  through  his 
own  fault,  or  is  disabled,  not  through  his  fault,  for  a  longer  period  at 
one  time  than  4  weeks,  and  (9)  if  he  is  imprisoned  for  more  than  14 
days. 

The  employee  on  his  part  may  leave  at  any  time  without  giving 
notice,  in  the  following  cases:  (1)  If  he  can  not  continue  his  work 
without  evident  injury  to  his  health;  (2)  if  the  employer  is  guilty  of 
violent  illtreatment,  or  of  gross  insult  toward  him;  (3)  if  the  employer 
or  a  member  of  his  family  attempts  to  lead  him  into  immoral  acts  or 
illegal  transactions;  (4)  if  the  employer  improperly  withholds  the 
wages  agreed  upon,  or  otherwise  violates  a  material  condition  of  the 
labor  contract,  and  (6)  if  the  employer  is  unable  or  refuses  to  pay  the 
employee  his  wages. 

The  labor  contract  is  dissolved  ipso  facto  by  the  discontinuance  of 
the  business  or  the  death  of  the  employer.  If  an  employee  is  pre- 
maturely dismissed  as  the  result  of  the  discontinuance  of  the  business, 
or  on  account  of  the  fault  of  the  employer,  or  an  accidental  occurrence 
concerning  the  latter,  he  is  entitled  to  an  indemnification  for  loss  on 
that  account  for  the  balance  of  the  term  of  notice. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  an  employee  prematurely  leaves  the  service 
of  his  employer  without  legal  justification,  he  becomes  guilty  of  a 
violation  of  the  industrial  code,  and  is  liable  to  punishment  accord- 
ingly. The  employer  has  the  right,  through  the  authorities,  to  com- 
pel the  employee  to  return  and  serve  out  the  balance  of  the  term  of 
notice  agreed  upon,  and  also  to  demand  compensation  for  any  damages 
he  may  have  sustained. 

The  proprietor  of  an  establishment  who  accepts  the  servicers  of  an 
employee  knowing  at  the  time  that  the  latter  has  not  legally  nevered 
his  relations  with  a  former  employer,  or  who  keeps  such  a  person  in 
his  employ  after  he  has  been  informed  of  such  an  illegal  breaking 
of  a  contract,  is  guilty  of  a  violation  of  the  industrial  code,  and 
becomes  jointly  liable  with  the  employee  for  the  damages  sustained  by 
the  former  employer  on  account  of  such  breach  of  contract  by  the 
employee.  This  same  liability  attaches  to  an  employer  who  induces 
an  employee  to  break  his  labor  contract  with  another.  In  all  such 
cases  the  former  employer  has  the  right  to  compel  the  employee  to 
return  and  complete  the  unexpired  term. 
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AFPBENTIOESUIP. 

The  regulations  of  the  contract  of  apprenticeship  constituted,  as 
has  been  shown,  one  of  the  earliest  forms  of  labor  legislation.  The 
important  regulations  of  November  20, 1786,  and  June  11,  1842,  have 
already  been  mentioned.  The  genei'al  labor  code  of  1859  regulated 
anew  this  matter  without  introducing  any  very  important  modifica- 
tions. Subsequent  changes  were  introduced  by  the  laws  of  March  8, 
1886,  and  February  23,  1897. 

An  apprentice  is  considered  as  anyone  employed  by  the  head  of  an 
industrial  establishment  for  the  particular  purpose  of  acquiring  a 
technical  knowledge  of  the  trade,  whether  or  not  an  apprenticeship 
fee  is  agreed  upon,  or  whether  or  not  wages  are  paid  to  him  for  his 
services.  Any  person  at  the  head  of  an  industrial  establishment  or 
carrying  on  a  trade  on  his  own  account  may  keep  apprentices  if  he  or 
his  representative  possesses  the  necessary  technical  knowledge  to 
insure  that  the  apprentices  will  receive  an  adequate  industrial  educa- 
tion and  training.  No  person,  however,  may  have  minor  apprentices 
who  has  been  convicted  of  any  crime  or  illegal  conduct,  whether 
for  the  purposes  of  gain  or  against  public  morals  or  otherwise,  or 
who  has  forfeited  his  right  to  have  apprentices.  This  forfeiture  of 
the  right  to  have  apprentices  must  be  declared,  either  permanently  or 
for  a  fixed  term,  if  the  employer  is  guilty  of  a  gross  violation  of  his 
duty  toward  his  apprentices  or  young  persons  in  his  employ,  or  if 
facts  are  known  that  make  it  improper  for  moral  reasons  for  him  to 
have  apprentices  or  young  persons  in  his  employ,  regardless  of  the 
penalties  which  may  be  imposed  in  virtue  of  the  industrial  or  penal 
codes. 

The  right  to  have  apprentices  must  especially  be  withdrawn — at  first 
for  a  fixed  time,  and,  in  case  of  a  repetition  of  the  offense,  permanently — 
from  such  employers  who,  after  repeated  notices,  fail  to  fulfill  their 
obligations  toward  their  apprentices  regarding  the  latter's  scholastic 
industrial  training.  The  right  to  have  apprentices  is  only  withdrawn 
after  the  guild  to  which  the  employer  belongs  has  had  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard.  The  industrial  authorities  may  in  exceptional  cases  grant 
exemptions  to  particular  persons  from  the  prohibition  to  have  appren- 
tices, due  to  their  failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  regarding  the 
latter's  education,  where  it  is  believed  that  no  harm  or  injury  can  result. 

The  engagement  of  an  apprentice  must  be  by  an  express  contract, 
which  must  be  definitely  concluded  at  the  end  of  the  probationary 
period.  This  contract  may  be  verbal  or  in  writing.  If  verbal,  it  must 
be  entered  into  before  the  executive  board  of  the  guild  to  which  the 
employer  belongs,  or,  when  such  an  organization  is  not  in  existence, 
before  the  communal  authorities.  If  the  contract  is  in  writing,  it  must 
be  inmiediately  transmitted  to  the  guild  or  communal  authorities. 
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Whether  verlml  or  in  writing,  the  guild  or  conimunal  authorities  must 
enter  the  contract  in  a  register  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose. 

The  contract  must  contain  (1)  the  name  and  age  of  the  employer, 
the  industry  which  he  carries  on,  and  the  address  of  his  place  of  busi- 
ness; (2)  the  name,  age,  and  residence  of  the  apprentice;  (3)  the  name, 
residence,  and  occupation  of  his  parent,  guardian,  or  other  legal  repre- 
sentative; (4)  the  date  and  duration  of  the  apprenticeship  contract; 
(5)  a  clause  stating  that  in  addition  to  the  other  legal  obligations  of  the 
parties  the  employer  binds  himself  to  instruct  the  apprentice  in  his 
trade,  or  to  have  it  done  by  a  competent  representative,  and  the  appren- 
tice will  be  required  to  apply  himself  diligently  to  his  trade;  (6)  clauses 
showing  the  conditions  of  the  contract  as  regards  apprenticeship  fees  or 
wages,  board,  lodging,  and  clothing,  the  duration  of  the  apprenticeship 
term,  and  the  guild  fee  for  the  certificate  of  indenture  and  release. 

The  more  important  features  of  the  contract  must  be  entered  by  the 
conununal  authorities  in  the  labor  book  of  the  apprentice. 

Except  in  the  cases  otherwise  specially  provided  by  law,  the  term 
of  apprenticeship  must  be  not  less  than  2  nor  more  than  4  years  in 
nonfactory  trades,  and  not  more  than  3  years  in  factory  trades. 
When  an  apprentice  has  served  a  portion  of  his  term  with  one 
employer  and  is  regularly  transferred  to  the  service  of  another,  the 
time  so  served  must  be  included  in  the  entire  term. 

The  first  4  weeks  of  the  apprenticeship  term  must  be  considered  as 
a  period  of  probation,  during  which  the  contract  can  be  terminated  by 
either  party.  This  period  may  be  extended,  but  must  not  be  longer 
than  3  months. 

The  employer  must  interest  himself  in  the  industrial  education  of 
the  apprentice,  and  must  not  deprive  him  of  the  time  and  opportunity 
necessary  for  this  purpose  by  using  him  for  other  purposes.  He  or 
his  representative  must  look  after  the  morals  and  deportment  of 
minor  apprentices,  both  in  and  outside  the  workshop.  He  must 
require  of  the  apprentice  diligence,  good  manners,  and  the  fulfillment 
of  his  religious  duties.  He  must  not  illtreat  the  apprentice,  and  must 
protect  him  from  illtreatment  on  the  part  of  fellow-workmen  or 
members  of  his  household.  He  must  see  that  the  apprentice  is  not 
required  to  perform  work,  such  as  transporting  burdens,  etc.,  which 
is  beyond  his  physical  strength. 

The  employer  or  his  representative  is  further  required  to  allow 
apprentices  who  have  not  yet  been  absolved  from  the  obligation  to 
attend  an  industrial  finishing  school,  or  an  institution  of  equal  merit, 
the  necessary  time  for  attendance  at  the  existing  general  industrial 
finishing  schools  (gewerbliche  ForlMldnmgsschvlen)^  as  well  as  the  tech- 
nical finishing  schools  {fobchUche  Fori(yUdAjmg»8chvlen)^  and  also  to  see 
that  they  do  attend  such  schools. 

If  an  apprentice  becomes  sick  or  runs  away,  or  any  other  important 
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event  occurs,  the  employer  must  immediately  notify  the  guild  to  which 
he  belongs  and  the  parent,  guardian,  or  other  representative  of  the 
apprentice. 

The  apprentice,  on  his  part,  must  be  obedient  and  faithful  toward 
his  employer,  must  conduct  himself  in  an  orderly  manner,  and  must 
maintain  secrecy  regarding  the  work  of  his  employer.  He  must 
fulfill  his  school  obligations  as  above  described.  A  minor  apprentice 
may  be  subjected  to  paternal  punishment  by  the  employer  under 
whose  charge  he  lives.  If  an  apprentice  persistently  neglects,  through 
his  own  fault,  to  perform  his  school  duties,  the  industrial  authorities 
may,  upon  the  report  of  the  school  authorities,  extend  the  regular 
term  of  apprenticeship  beyond  the  time  specified  in  the  contract 
Such  extension  may  also  be  made  by  the  industrial  authorities  if  the 
guild  reports  that  the  apprentice  has  failed  to  pass  the  apprenticeship 
examination  prescribed  by  the  constitution  of  the  guild.  In  no  case, 
however,  can  the  extension  be  for  more  than  1  year. 

The  apprenticeship  contract  may  be  dissolved  by  the  apprentice, 
upon  giving  14  days'  notice,  if  he  shows,  by  means  of  a  declaration 
through  his  legal  representative,  that  he  intends  to  change  his  occupa- 
tion and  take  up  an  entirely  different  trade,  or  that  on  account  of 
changes  in  the  circumstances  of  his  parents  his  services  are  needed  by 
them  for  their  support  or  for  the  management  of  their  business  or 
trade.  The  reasons  for  the  severance  of  the  apprenticeship  contract 
must  be  recorded  in  the  labor  book  of  the  apprentice. 

Within  a  year  after  the  dissolution  of  the  apprenticeship  the  appren- 
tice may  not  be  employed  in  the  same  trade  or  in  an  analogous  factory 
industry  without  the  consent  of  his  former  employer.  If  this  consent 
is  refused  the  apprentice  may  appeal,  through  his  legal  representative, 
to  the  legally  constituted  tribunal  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  regard- 
ing wage  conditions,  which  authority  may.  when  it  deems  it  proper, 
give  the  necessary  consent. 

In  addition  to  the  cases  mentioned  above  the  apprentice  may,  upon 
giving  14  days'  notice,  sever  his  contract,  if  he  shows  beyond  a  doubt 
before  the  proper  arbitration  tribunal  that  his  employer  has  been 
guilty  of  continuous  harsh  and  unjust  treatment  of  him,  even  though 
this  conduct  may  not  be  such  ill  treatment  as  would  entitle  him  imme- 
diately to  sever  the  contmct.  If  the  contract  is  severed  on  this  account, 
the  provision  regarding  the  obtaining  of  the  employer's  consent  before 
the  apprentice  may  engage  in  the  same  trade  does  not  apply. 

The  apprenticeship  contract  may  be  immediately  broken  without 
giving  notice  by  the  employer  (1)  if  it  is  shown  beyond  a  doubt  that 
the  apprentice  is  incapable  of  performing  his  duties;  (2)  if  the  appren- 
tice is  guilty  of  any  gross  offense,  such  as  theft,  improper  or  immoral 
conduct,  the  disclosing  of  business  secrets,  or  any  punishable  conduct 
rendering  him  unworthy  of  his  employer's  confidence,  gross  neglect 
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of  duty,  carrying  on  another  trade  without  the  consent  of  his  employer, 
etc. ;  (3)  if  the  apprentice  is  afiQicted  with  a  loathsome  disease  or  is 
prevented  by  sickness  from  performing  his  duties  for  over  3  months, 
and  (4)  if  the  apprentice  is  imprisoned  for  more  than  1  month. 

In  the  same  way  the  apprentice  may  sever  the  contract  without 
giving  notice  (1)  if  he  can  not  continue  in  the  work  without  injury  to 
his  health;  (2)  if  his  employer  grossly  neglects  his  duties  towards  him, 
attempts  to  lead  him  into  immoral  or  unlawful  conduct,  abuses  his  right 
to  inflict  paternal  punishment,  or  fails  to  protect  him  from  ill  treatment 
on  the  part  of  his  fellow-workmen  or  members  of  his  family;  (3)  if  his 
employer  is  imprisoned  for  more  than  1  n^onth,  or  even  for  a  shorter 
period,  if  no  provision  is  made  for  his  support;  (4)  if  hb  employer,  by 
way  of  punishment,  has  his  right  to  carry  on  his  trade  temporarily 
suspended,  and  (5)  if  his  employer  removes  with  his  business  into 
another  conunune.  In  the  last  case  the  dissolution  of  the  contract 
must  take  place  within  2  months  from  the  time  of  the  removal. 

The  apprenticeship  contract  is  ipso  facto  terminated  by  the  death 
of  the  apprentice  or  the  employer,  by  the  retirement  of  the  latter  from 
the  business  followed,  or  by  the  inability  of  either  of  the  parties  to 
fulfill  his  contractual  obligations.  If  the  apprentice  is  connected  with 
a  guild,  and  his  apprenticeship  was  terminated,  through  no  fault  of 
his  own,  before  the  expiration  of  the  term,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  guild 
to  see  that  the  apprentice  is  employed  by  another  employer.  It  is 
also  the  duty  of  the  guild  to  act  in  the  place  of  the  legal  representa- 
tive of  the  apprentice  as  regards  the  making  of  a  declaration  setting 
forth  the  grounds  for  breaking  the  contract  when  such  declaration  can 
not  be  obtained  in  time  from  such  representative. 

Upon  the  termination  of  the  apprenticeship  the  employer  must  fur- 
nish the  apprentice  with  a  certificate  {Zeugniss)^  showing  the  trade  in 
which  the  apprenticeship  was  served,  the  conduct  of  the  apprentice, 
and  the  technical  education  that  he  has  received.  In  case  the  appren- 
ticeship is  regularly  completed,  and  the  employer  is  a  member  of  a 
guild,  this  body  must  prepare  a  formal  apprenticeship  certificate 
(Lehrbrief).  In  both  cases  the  material  contents  of  the  certificates  must 
be  entered  in  the  labor  book  of  the  apprentice  and  be  attested  by  the 
local  police  authorities. 

PRBVBNTION  OF  ACCIDBNT8   AND   PROTECTION  OF  HEALTH  OF 

BMPL07EE8. 

The  industrial  code  only  lays  down  in  the  most  general  terms  the 
obligations  that  are  placed  upon  employers  in  regard  to  the  taking  of 
measures  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  and  health  of  their  employees. 

Every  employer  must,  at  his  own  expense,  provide  and  maintain  all 
such  arrangements  regarding  the  workrooms,  machinery,  and  appli- 
ances which,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  industry,  are  necessary  for 
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mentioned,  no  employee  in  a  factory  is  allowed  to  work  more  than  11 
hours  in  each  24  hours,  exclusive  of  periods  of  rest  Exceptions  to 
this  rule,  however,  are  numerous  and  important. 

The  first  is  that  the  ministers  of  conmierce  and  the  interior,  acting 
together,  after  consultation  with  the  chambers  of  conunerce  and  indus- 
try, may  designate  by  order  those  industries  in  which,  on  account  of 
the  nature  of  the  work,  workingmen  may  be  employed  an  extra  hour, 
or  not  more  than  12  hours  per  day.  This  list  must  be  revised  every  3 
years.  In  pursuance  of  this  authorization  the  ministers  issued  a  gen- 
eral order,  dated  May  27,  1885,  which,  in  its  present  form,  provides 
as  follows:  A  12-hour  workday  is  permitted  in  establishments  where 
the  work  must  be  carried  on  uninterruptedly,  especially  in  iron  and 
steel  and  other  metal  works,  lime,  cement,  and  tile  factories,  paper 
mills,  flour  mills,  sugar  factories,  breweries,  malt  factories,  distilleries, 
vinegar  and  liqueur  factories,  with  the  exception  of  those  where  the 
products  are  made  cold,  yeast  and  artificial  ice  factories,  and  establish- 
ments for  the  manufacture  of  chemical  products.  The  permission, 
however,  only  extends  to  the  work  and  employees  directly  concerned 
with  the  operations  that  must  be  continuous.  To  facilitate  the  chang- 
ing of  shifts,  where  Sunday  work  is  permitted,  a  shift  can  be  employed 
for  as  many  as  18  hours  not  oftener  than  once  a  week,  provided  that  a 
reserve  shift  of  12  hours  or  two  6-hour  shifts  are  introduced  once  a 
week. 

In  addition  to  this  permanent  permission,  special  authorization  to 
work  longer  hours  can  be  obtained  by  individual  establishments  when 
accidents  have  interrupted  their  work  or  special  reasons  exist  why  this 
favor  should  be  granted.  This  permission,  the  maximum  duration  of 
which  is  3  weeks,  is  given  in  the  first  instance  by  the  industrial  author- 
ities. If  an  extension  is  desired  application  must  be  made  to  the 
political  authorities.  Individual  establishments  may  also  work  longer 
iours  for  not  exceeding  3  days  in  a  month  by  simply  giving  notice  to 
the  industrial  authorities.  In  all  cases  overtime  work  must  be  spe- 
cially paid  for. 

The  conditions  which  have  been  given  above  do  not  apply  to  collat- 
eral work  preceding  or  following  the  regular  work,  such  as  lighting 
up,  heating  the  boilers,  etc.,  provided  that  this  work  is  not  done  by 
young  persons. 

During  working  hours  employees  must  be  allowed  not  less  than 
li  hours  as  intervals  of  rest,  of  which  1  hour  must  be  for  the  midday 
meal.  If  the  work  period  before  or  after  this  noon  rest  is  not  more 
than  5  hours  in  duration,  the  further  allowance  of  time  for  rest  may 
be  dispensed  with.  These  regulations  apply  to  night  work,  and  to 
small  establishments  as  well  as  to  factories. 

When  the  circumstances  of  the  case  are  such  as  to  justify  it,  the 
minister  of  conmierce,  in  conjunction  with  the  minister  of  the  interior, 
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after  hearing  the  proper  chambers  of  commerce  and  industry,  may- 
authorize  reductions  in  the  required  periods  of  rest  for  particular 
classes  of  industries  in  which  an  interruption  of  work  is  impracticable. 
In  accordance  with  this  authorization  a  ministerial  order  has  been 
issued  modifying  the  general  regulations  concerning  intervals  of  rest 
in  21  leading  industries.  This  order  is  dated  May  27,  1885,  and  may 
be  sununarized  as  follows: 

In  a  first  group  of  establishments,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
iron  and  steel  works,  brass  and  tin  foundries,  bell  foundries,  forges, 
wagon  factories,  lime  furnaces,  cement  works,  glass  works,  textile 
industries,  bakeries  and  confectioneries,  hotel  keeping,  etc. ,  the  interval 
of  rest  may  be  either  at  a  determined  hour  or  at  variable  times  as  the 
nature  of  the  industry  best  permits. 

In  a  second  group,  including  flour  and  grist  mills,  breweries,  malt 
factories,  vinegar,  sugar,  and  liqueur  factories,  artificial  ice,  gas  works, 
commercial  undertakings,  barber  shops,  etc.,  the  intervals  of  rest  may 
be  different  for  diflferent  groups  of  employees. 

In  a  third  group,  including  mechanical  spinning  and  weaving  works, 
flour  and  grist  mills,  breweries,  malt  factories,  vinegar,  liqueur,  yeast, 
and  artificial  ice  works,  lighting  by  gas  or  oil,  commercial  enterprises, 
barber  and  hairdressing  shops,  and  the  work  of  tending  machines  and 
boilers,  most,  if  not  all  of  which  are  also  included  in  the  other  two 
groups,  the  forenoon  and  afternoon  intermissions  may  be  dispensed 
with. 

WORKINGMEN'S    PASS   BOOKS. 

There  exists  in  Austria  a  system  requiring  all  workingmen  to  be 
provided  with  a  personal  identification  book  {Arbeitslmch)  that  finds  no 
counterpart  in  England  or  America.  The  possession  of  such  a  book, 
the  form  of  which  is  determined  by  the  ministers  of  commerce  and 
the  interior,  is  obligatory  upon  all  industrial  employees,  and  it  is 
illegal  for  an  employer  to  employ  a  workingman  without  such  a  book 
in  due  form. 

This  book  must  contain  the  name  and  address  of  the  owner,  the  date 
and  place  of  his  birth,  his  religion,  conjugal  condition,  and  occupation. 
It  must  be  signed  by  him  and  also  be  signed  and  sealed  by  the  author- 
ity issuing  it,  and  contain  spaces  for  entries  especially  regarding  the 
dates  of  entering  and  leaving  employment.  For  young  persons — that 
is,  children  under  16  years  of  age — it  must  also  give  the  name  and 
residence  of  the  legal  representative  of  the  owner  and  the  consent  of 
such  representative  to  the  child  engaging  upon  the  work  applied  for 
or  apprenticeship,  and  a  statement  regarding  the  school  attendance  and 
the  education  secured  by  the  employee. 

The  labor  books  are  furnished  by  the  communal  authorities  of  the 
place  of  residence  of  the  applicant  at  cost  price.     When  they  are 
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issued  to  young  persons  the  consent  of  the  father  or  guardian  must 
first  be  obtained,  or,  if  tliis  can  not  be  done,  that  of  the  conunune  in 
which  the  person  resides.  An  exact  record  of  ail  books  issued  must 
be  kept  by  the  authorities. 

The  labor  book  must  be  presented  to  the  employer  by  the  working- 
man  upon  making  application  for  employment.  If  the  workingman 
is  employed,  his  book  is  taken  up  by  the  employer  and  retained  while 
he  is  in  the  latter's  service.  When  he  leaves  it  is  returned  after  the 
dates  of  entering  and  leaving  the  service  have  been  entered  in  it,  and 
after  it  has  been  submitted  to  the  president  of  the  guild  or  the  local 
authorities,  in  order  that  they  may  see  that  all  the  requirements  of  the 
law  have  been  complied  with.  Any  employer  who,  in  violation  of  the 
law,  fails  promptly  to  surrender  a  labor  book,  or  to  make  the  required 
entries,  or  .who  makes  improper  entries  or  remarks,  renders  himself 
liable  for  damages  to  the  employee.  Whoever,  also,  counterfeits  or 
copies  a  labor  book,  or  knowingly  permits  the  entry  of  fake  state- 
ments with  reference  to  himself,  or  who  uses  the  book  of  another,  or 
loans  his  book  to  another  for  such  a  purpose,  will  be  punished  accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  the  criminal  code. 

Workingmen  employed  in  conunercial  establishments  receive  a  cer- 
tificate (ArbeUsverzdchnus)  instead  of  a  book,  stating  the  nature  and 
duration  of  their  employment,  and,  if  desired,  the  degree  of  skill  and 
fidelity  with  which  they  have  discharged  their  duties. 

If  desired  by  an  employee  regularly  leaving  the  service  of  an 
employer,  the  latter  must  furnish  him  with  a  certificate  (Zeiigniss)  set- 
ting forth  the  nature  and  duration  of  his  employment  and  the  conduct 
and  degree  of  technical  skill  that  he  has  displayed.  The  contents  of 
this  certificate  may,  if  the  employee  so  desires,  be  entered  in  the  labor 
book  and  attested  by  the  local  police  authorities.  The  refusal  to 
furnish  such  a  certificate  or  the  willful  making  of  a  certificate  which  is 
untrue  is  a  punishable  offense. 

BBCPL07MENT  OF  'WOMEN  AND  CHILDRSll. 

The  regulation  of  the  employment  of  women  and  children  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  earliest  and  most  important  forms  of  protective  labor 
legislation.  The  royal  order  of  November  20,  1786,  prohibited, 
except  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity,  the  employment  of  children  under 
9  years  of  age  in  factories.  The  order,  or  decree,  of  June  11,  1842* 
made  this  restriction  absolute,  and  further  regulated  the  hours  of 
labor  of  children  over  this  age,  and  made  it  a  condition  of  their 
employment  that  they  should  have  had  3  years'  schooling.  The 
labor  code  of  1869  made  the  minimum  age  limit  for  employment  10 
years,  and  regulated  in  considerable  detail  the  conditions  under  which 
children  under  16  years  of  age  could  be  employed.  These  provisions 
were  further  modified  by  the  law  of  March  8,  1885,  ^wum^^  the 
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• 
labor  code  of  1859.    The  essential  provisions  of  the  law  regulating 

the  employment  of  women  and  children  as  now  in  force  follows: 

For  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  employment  of  children  a  distinc- 
tion is  made  between  factory  operatives  and  other  industrial  workers 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  labor  code.  Certain  conditions  apply 
to  all  children  comprehended  under  the  code,  and  others,  more  strict 
in  character,  to  factory  workers  only. 

The  regular  employment  of  children  under  12  years  of  age  in  indus- 
trial establishments  is  prohibited.  Children  12  years  of  age,  but  less 
than  14  years,  can  be  employed  only  when  their  labor  is  not  detrimental 
to  their  health  or  physical  development,  and  when  such  employment 
does  not  prevent  their  securing  the  amount  of  schooling  required  by 
law.    The  hours  of  labor  of  these  children  must  not  exceed  8  per  day. 

The  minister  of  commerce,  with  the  consent  of  the  minister  of  the 
interior,  can  furthermore  designate  by  order  those  industries  of  a 
dangerous  or  unhealthy  character  in  which  minors  or  women  can  not 
be  employed  at  all,  or  only  under  certain  specified  conditions. 

Women  must  not  be  regularly  employed  in  industrial  establishments 
during  the  4  weeks  immediately  following  their  confinement. 

Night  work — that  is,  labor  between  the  hours  of  8  p.  m.  and  5  a.  m. — 
is  prohibited  to  children  under  16  years  of  age.  The  minister  of  com- 
merce in  conjunction  with  the  minister  of  the  interior  can,  however, 
when  climatic  or  other  conditions  are  favorable,  permit,  by  special 
order,  certain  exceptions  to  this  rule.  Advantage  of  this  power  has 
been  taken  by  the  ministers  indicated  by  the  promulgation  of  the 
order  of  May  27,  1885,  the  provisions  of  which  follow: 

In  scvthe  works  boys  from  14  to  16  years  of  age  who  assist  in  work 
at  the  fires  {Feuerarheiten)  may  be  employed  at  night  or  in  the  early 
hours  of  the  morning,  provided  there  are  proper  alternate  day  and 
night  shifts. 

In  silk  spinning  mills  in  which,  on  account  of  climatic  conditions, 
work  begins  before  5  a.  m.  and  continues  after  8  p.  m.  during  June 
and  July,  and  when  a  longer  period  of  rest  is  allowed  at  noon,  chil- 
dren from  14  to  16  years  of  age  may  be  employed  at  ni^ht,  provided 
the  maximum  working  day  does  not  exceed  the  daily  limit  prescribed 
by  law. 

In  hotels  and  restaurants  boys  from  14  to  16  years  of  age  may  be 
eniployed  as  waiters,  etc.,  after  8  p.  m.,  but  not  later  than  midnight. 

In  wheat  bread  bakeries  ( Weissbackereien)^  in  which  there  is  but  one 
baking  every  24  hours,  boys  from  14  to  16  years  of  age  may  be  em- 
ployed as  apprentices  at  table  work  {Tqfelarbeit)  for  not  more  than  4 
successive  hours  between  8  p.  m.  and  5  a.  m.  The  employer  must  in 
such  cases  indicate  in  the  shop  regulations,  which  must  be  conspicu- 
ously posted  in  the  workrooms,  the  hours  when  such  labor  will  be 
perfoimed. 

Persons  or  firms  employing  children  under  16  years  of  age  must 
keep  a  special  register  showing  the  names,  addresses,  and  ages  of  such 
3818— No.  28 9 
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children,  the  names  and  addresses  of  their  parents  or  guardians,  and  the 
dates  when  the  children  enter  and  leave  their  service.  This  record  must 
be  open  at  all  times  to  the  inspection  of  the  industrial  authorities. 

Considering  now  the  regulations  relating  specifically  to  factories, 
the  law  provides  that  children  under  14  years  of  age  can  not  be  regu- 
larly employed,  and  that  those  under  16  years  of  age  can  only  be 
employed  upon  light  work  that  is  not  detrimental  to  their  health  or 
bodily  development,  and  that  neither  they  nor  women  can  be  employed 
at  night.  As  an  exception  to  this  general  rule,  however,  the  minister 
of  commerce  in  conjunction  with  the  minister  of  the  interior  can  after 
consultation  with  the  chambers  of  conMnerce,  indicate  certain  cate- 
gories of  factories  in  which,  on  account  of  the  necessity  for  prose- 
cuting the  work  without  interruption,  the  employment  of  children 
and  women  at  night  may  be  permitted.  The  total  number  of  hours 
that  they  can  be  allowed  to  work  in  any  one  day  can  not  exceed  the 
legal  workday  of  11  hours.  In  pursuance  of  this  authorization,  an 
order  was  issued  dated  May  27,  1886.  Following  is  a  sununary  of  its 
provisions: 

In  iron  works  boys  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16  years  of  age  who 
work  in  regular  shift-changing  branches  (smelting  furnaces,  coke 
ovens,  rolling  mills)  as  puddlers'  helpers,  greasers^  or  oilers, 
wheelers,  or  general  helpers,  etc.,  may  be  employed  at  night. 

In  glass  works  boys  from  14  to  16  years  of  age  may  be  employed  at 
night  in  the  work  of  opening  and  closing  the  forms  in  which  the 
glass  is  blown,  in  the  carrying  away  of  the  blown  articles  to  the 
cooling  ovens,  and  in  similar  light  lalJor. 

In  bed  feather  cleaning  and  preparing  women  over  16  years  of  ^e 
may  be  employed  at  night. 

In  machme  lace  works  women  over  16  years  of  .age  may  be 
employed  at  night  in  putting  bobbins  in  the  carriages  when  the  work 
is  organized  in  shifts. 

In  the  manufacture  of  fez  women  over  16  years  of  a^e  may 
be  employed  until  10  p.  m.,  provided  that  the  11 -hour  working  day 
is  not  exceeded. 

In  paper  mills  children  from  14  to  16  years  of  age  and  women  may 
be  employed  at  night  as  far  as  they  are  engaged  in  continuous  opera- 
tions. 

In  sugar  factories  and  refineries  children  from  14  to  16  years  of  age 
and  women  may  be  employed  at  night  as  far  as  they  are  engaged  m 
continuous  operations. 

In  preserving  factories  children  from  14  to  16  years  of  a^  and  women 
may  be  employed  at  night  when  the  operations  in  which  they  are 
engaged  can  not  be  postponed  without  danger  that  the  articles  will  be 
spoiled. 

Generally,  when  overtime  work  is  permitted  on  account  of  accidents, 
press  of  work^  etc.,  with  the  result  tnat  the  hours  of  labor  extend  into 
ithe  night,  children  from  14  to  16  years  of  age  and  women  may  be 
^employed  in  such  work  notwithstanding  that  it  is  at  night. 

The  law  further  provides  that  all  children  under  18  years  of  age 
must  be  allowed  itime  In  fidiidb  to  attend  existing  industrial  evening 
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and  Sunday  schools  (preparatory,  finishing,  apprenticeship,  and  tech- 
nical). A  provision  of  law,  which,  however,  is  not  embraced  in  the 
industrial  code,  furthermore  provides  that  where  children  employed 
in  factories  and  large  establishments  are  thereby  prevented  from 
attending  Government  schools,  that  their  employers,  either  alone  or 
by  uniting  forces,  shall  establish  schools  of  their  own  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  employees  in  the  regular  branches  taught  in  the  public 
schools.  In  such  schools  at  least  12  hours'  instruction  must  be  given 
weekly,  and  these  hours  must  fall  between  7  a.  m.  and  6  p.  m., 
exclusive  of  the  dinner  hour  at  noon. 

8T7in>AT  I.ABOR. 

The  labor  code  of  1859  restricted  Sunday  work  within  comparatively 
narrow  limits.  These  provisions  have  since  been  superseded  by  the 
special  Sunday  labor  law  of  January  16,  1895.  The  new  law  in  the 
main  reenacted  the  provisions  already  in  force,  but  introduced  a  few 
changes.     A  brief  summary  of  the  existing  law  follows. 

Th^  general  rule  is  first  stated  that  no  industrial  or  commercial  work 
shall  be  performed  on  Sunday  or  on  holidays  unless  special  permission 
has  been  obtained  from  the  Government.  This  cessation  of  work  must 
begin  not  later  than  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  continue  uninterrupt- 
edly for  at  least  24  hours.  The  remainder  of  the  act  is  devoted  to  a 
specification  of  the  cases  in  which  permission  to  work  on  Sunday  may 
be  granted. 

The  first  general  exception  is  that  of  such  necessary  work  as  (1)  the 
cleaning  and  maintenance  of  the  interior  of  establishments  and  such 
preparatory  work  as  can  not  be  done  during  week  days  wi  thout  materially 
interfering  with  the  lives  or  health  of  the  employees;  (2)  guarding  the 
plant;  (3)  work  required  in  making  the  annual  inventory;  (4)  the  per- 
formance of  work  of  a  temporary  nature  which  does  not  admit  of 
delay  and  which  must  be  undertaken  either  for  reasons  of  public  safety, 
as  when  ordered  by  the  police,  or  in  cases  of  emergency,  and  (5) 
personal  work  performed  by  the  employer  without  assistance  and  in  a 
private  manner. 

In  all  but  case  (5)  the  manager  making  use  of  the  foregoing  excep- 
tions must  keep  a  written  record  showing  for  each  Sunday  separately 
the  names  of  the  persons  thus  employed  and  the  place,  character,  and 
duration  of  their  work.  When  an  employer  desires  the  privileges 
noted  under  (3)  and  (4),  he  must,  furthermore,  before  beginning  such 
work,  report  to  the  industrial  authorities,  unless  the  necessity  for 
such  work  only  becomes  evident  on  a  Sunday,  in  which  case  he  must 
report  immediately  after  the  ending  of  such  work.  In  both  cases  the 
industrial  authorities  must  investigate  in  order  to  see  if  the  work  is 
justified  according  to  legal  requirements. 

In  all  cases  of  Sunday  labor,  except  those  relating  to  the  taking  of 
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an  annual  inventory  or  the  personal  work  of  the  employer,  where 
workingmen  are  prevented  from  attending  divine  service  they  must 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  do  so  on  the  following  Sunday.  If  the 
work  lasts  more  than  3  hours,  the  persons  employed  must  be  given  24 
houi-s'  rest  on  the  following  Sunday,  or,  if  this  is  not  practicable,  a 
week  day,  or  6  hours'  rest  on  2  week  days. 

Secondly,  permission  may,  by  order,  be  given  by  the  minister  of 
conmierce,  acting  in  conjunction  with  such  other  ministers  as  may  be 
interested,  for  the  regular  operation  on  Sunday  of  special  categories 
of  industries  which,  on  account  of  their  nature,  must  be  prosecuted 
without  interruption  or  in  which  a  postponement  of  the  work  is 
impracticable,  or  which  must  be  carried  on  on  Sunday  in  order  to 
satisfy  important  needs  of  the  public.  When  Sunday  work  is  author- 
ized in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  in  establishments  in  which  con- 
tinuous work  is  required,  such  authorization  must  relate  only  to  such 
continuous  work,  and  in  other  industries  only  to  such  operations  as 
are  expressly  permitted  in  the  order,  and  other  labor,  such  as  prepara- 
tory or  accessory  work,  must  cease.  The  order  must  in  all  cases  apply 
uniformly  to  all  establishments  in  the  same  category,  and  the  \vork- 
ingmen  whose  employment  is  thus  permitted  on  Sunday  must  be  given 
the  same  hours  of  rest  during  week  days  as  are  provided  for  in  the 
preceding  paragraph.  The  provisions  of  the  order  regarding  Sunday 
labor,  as  far  as  they  apply,  must  be  included  in  the  shop  regulations 
which  each  industrial  establishment  is  required  to  post  in  the  work- 
rooms. 

The  regulation  of  Sunday  work  in  those  productive  establishments, 
the  operation  of  which  on  that  day  may  be  deemed  necessary  in  order 
to  satisfy  the  daily  needs  of  the  public,  may  be  transferred  by  the 
ministers  to  the  political  authorities  of  the  provinces  or  states  (Lwndes- 
hehJbrde),  This  provision  applies  in  particular  to  those  cases  where 
local  customs  may  make  such  action  desirable.  Bukowina  and  Gralicia 
are  specially  empowered  by  the  law  to  permit  productive  industries  to 
be  operated  on  Sunday,  on  condition  that  all  the  employees  of  such 
establishments,  on  account  of  their  religious  beliefs,  regularly  observe 
some  other  day  of  the  week  as  a  day  of  rest  and  do  not  work  publicly 
on  Sunday. 

In  commercial  establishments  Sunday  work  is  permitted  for  not 
more  than  6  hours  each  day.  In  certain  special  cases,  however,  as 
will  be  seen  below,  this  period  can  be  extended.  The  determination 
of  the  hours  during  which  these  establishments  may  remain  open  on 
Sunday  is  intrusted  to  the  provincial  authorities,  who,  before  taking 
action,  must  give  the  communes  and  guilds  interested  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard.  The  guilds  are  specifically  given  the  power  of  trans- 
mitting to  the  political  authorities,  with  a  view  to  their  being  sent  to 
the  industrial  authorities,  recommendations  adopted  by  their  general 
assemblies  for  the  restriction  of  Sunday  labor  in  their  industries. 
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When  business  is  unusually  active,  as  immediately  before  Christmas 
and  other  holidays,  work  for  not  more  than  10  hours  may  be  permitted 
on  Sunday  by  the  provincial  authorities  after  bearing  the  interested 
guilds  and  communes.  In  the  same  way  permission  to  remain  open  10 
hours  on  Sunday  may  also  be  granted  to  certain  kinds  of  commercial 
establishments  for  the  whole  year,  or  during  certain  seasons  or  periods 
in  those  cases  where  local  customs  require  it;  as,  for  example,  the  sale 
of  articles  of  religious  devotion  in  places  to  which  pilgrims  resort,  or 
the  sale  of  food  and  refreshments  in  railway  stations,  excursion 
places,  etc. 

Finally,  the  political  authorities  may  permit  Sunday  work  during 
the  year  or  during  certain  determined  seasons  for  not  exceeding  8 
hours  in  conmiercial  establishments  in  localities  having  a  population 
of  less  than  6,000,  to  which  the  surrounding  inhabitants  resort  for  the 
purchase  of  articles  to  satisfy  their  domestic  needs. 

The  hours  that  are  fixed  during  which  commercial  establishments 
may  remain  open  on  Sunday  need  not  be  the  same  for  different  trades 
or  for  different  localities.  During  the  hours  when  Sunday  labor  is  not 
permitted  the  entrances  to  the  establishments  must  be  locked.  The 
restrictions  on  the  right  of  commercial  establishments  to  be  open  on 
Sunday  apply  to  places  where  the  proprietors  have  no  employees,  and 
also  to  the  sales  departments  of  productive  enterprises  in  so  far  as  they 
are  not  already  regulated  by  orders  relating  to  such  establishments 
generally. 

Employees  must  be  granted  the  time  necessary  for  attendance  upon 
divine  service  on  Sunday  morning  in  accordance  with  their  I'eligious 
beliefs.  When  no  uninterrupted  rest  can  be  guaranteed  to  employees 
on  Sunday  from  noon  until  the  opening  of  the  establishment  on  the 
next  day,  the  employer  must  so  organize  his  labor  force  that  each  em- 
ployee will  be  free  every  other  Sunday,  or  when  this  is  not  practica- 
ble, will  have  a  half  day's  rest  from  work  upon  some  week  day. 

The  orders  issued  by  the  provinces,  in  virtue  of  the  power  conferred 
upon  them  to  regulate  conmiercial  work  on  Sunday,  must  be  reported 
at  the  end  of  each  quarter  to  the  minister  of  commerce,  who,  acting 
in  conjunction  with  the  other  ministers  who  may  be  interested,  may 
make  changes  in  them.  In  virtue  of  the  power  conferred  upon  him, 
as  above  noted,  the  minister  of  commerce,  acting  in  conjunction  with 
the  other  interested  ministers,  issued  an  important  order  April  24, 
1895,  specifying  the  exceptions  from  the  general  prohibition  of  Sun- 
day work  permitted  in  the  case  of  a  large  number  of  industries  which, 
on  account  of  the  ilature  of  the  work  performed,  must  be  prosecuted 
without  interruption,  or  which  must  be  operated  in  order  to  satisfy 
important  public  needs.  This  order  has  received  slight  amendments 
from  time  to  time.  The  different  provinces  have  also  issued  a  large 
number  of  orders  concerning  Sunday  work  in  commercial  establish- 
ments in  their  districts.  °'^' '^^'  by ^OOgie 
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FACTORT  AND  W^ORKSHOP  RULBa 

The  general  code  contains  numerous  regulations  concerning  the 
posting  of  notices  where  establishments  are  subjected  to  the  provisions 
of  a  special  order,  employ  children,  etc.  In  addition  to  these  special 
notices  the  law  requires  that  in  every  factory  or  industrial  undertak- 
ing in  which  20  or  more  persons  are  employed  a  notice,  signed  by  the 
employer,  must  be  posted  where  it  can  easily  be  seen  by  all  the 
employees,  setting  forth  the  time  at  which  it  enters  into  force  and 
the  following  information:  The  special  classes  and  kinds  of  employ- 
ment of  women  and  children;  the  manner  in  which  the  children  are  to 
receive  the  prescribed  school  instruction;  the  length  of  the  work  day, 
the  times  of  beginning  and  ending  work,  and  the  periods  allowed  for 
rest;  the  frequency  and  times  of  payment  of  wages;  the  duties  and 
obligations  of  overseers;  the  treatment  of  workingmen  in  cases  of 
accident  or  sickness;  the  regular  money  fines  that  will  be  inflicted  for 
infractions  of  the  factory  rules,  and  what  use  will  be  made  of  them,  as 
well  as  all  other  deductions  from  wages;  and  the  notices  required  in 
severing  the  labor  contract,  and  the  circumstances  under  which 
employees  will  be  immediately  discharged. 

Two  copies  of  these  regulations  must  be  sent  to  the  industrial  author- 
ities at  least  8  days  before  they  are  posted.  One  of  these  copies,  if 
the  regulations  are  found  to  conform  to  all  legal  requirements,  is 
retained  by  the  authorities  and  the  other  is  indorsed  and  returned  to 
the  employer  from  whom  it  was  received. 

Another  section  provides  that  a  record  must  be  kept  of  all  fines  and 
of  what  use  is  made  of  them,  which  must  at  all  times  be  open  to  the 
inspection  of  the  industrial  authorities  and  the  workingmen.  In  case 
a  workingman  thinks  that  injustice  has  been  done,  either  regarding  the 
imposition  or  the  application  of  a  fine,  he  can  appeal  the  matter  to  the 
industrial  authorities  for  adjustment. 

INSPECTION  OF  FACTORIES. 

A  system  of  factory  inspection  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  term  was 
first  created  in  Austria  by  virtue  of  the  law  of  June  17,  1883.  This 
law  provides  for  a  chief  factory  inspector  and  deputy  inspectors. 
The  number  of  the  latter  is  not  fixed  by  law,  but  is  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  administration.  Nine  were  at  first  appointed.  This  number 
was  subsequently  increased  to  12,  and  in  1897  to  40,  inclusive  of  the 
chief  inspector. 

These  inspectors  are  appointed  by  the  ministers  of  conMnerce  and 
the  interior  acting  in  conjunction,  and  each  one  is  generally  assigned 
to  one  or  more  districts  of  a  province  {Land).  These  inspectors  are 
under  the  political  authorities  of  the  province  in  whose  jurisdiction 
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their  district  lies.  The  central  government,  however,  can  except  the 
supervision  of  particular  classes  of  establishments  from  the  control  of 
the  ordinary  inspectors  and  assign  them  to  special  officers.  Special 
inspectors  have  thus  been  appointed  for  the  inspection  of  inland  water 
transportation  and  shipbuilding,  and,  in  virtue  of  a  law  enacted  August 
27, 1892,  a  special  inspector  has  been  appointed  for  public  works  in 
Vienna.  By  virtue  of  agreements  with  the  other  ministers  interested, 
the  imperial  tobacco  factories,  prison  work  in  imperial  prisons,  and 
private  powder  works  have  also  been  brought  under  the  inspection 
service. 

The  duties  of  the  inspectors  as  regards  the  inspection  of  factories  and 
the  enforcement  of  the  labor  laws  are  grouped  under  the  following 
four  heads:  (1)  The  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  requir- 
ing employers  to  take  precautions  for  the  protection  of  the  health  and 
lives  of  employees,  not  only  in  the  workshops  proper,  but  in  the  work- 
ingmen's  dwellings  provided  by  the  employer^  and  in  the  grounds 
surrounding  the  buildings;  (2)  the  enforcement  of  regulations  concern- 
ing the  character  of  employment,  intervals  of  rest,  hours  of  labor,  etc. ; 
(3)  the  enforcement  of  regulations  concerning  the  keeping  of  the  regis- 
ters of  employees,  the  posting  of  working  ndes,  wage  payments,  and 
laborers'  certificates,  and  (4)  the  supervision  of  regulations  concerning 
the  technical  instruction  of  apprentices. 

In  the  performance  of  these  duties  the  inspectors  are  given  the 
authority  to  enter  all  industrial  establishments  and  all  workingmen's 
homes  belonging  to  the  establishments  at  any  time,  except  that  at 
night  the  factories  may  only  be  entered  while  they  are  in  operation. 
The  proprietor  or  his  agent  may  accompany  the  inspector  while  he  is 
making  bis  inspection.  The  inspectors  have  the  right  to  question  any 
person  employed  in  the  establishment,  alone  if  necessary,  including 
the  proprietor  or  his  agent.  The  inspector  should,  as  far  as  possible, 
avoid  interrupting  the  work  in  any  way.  The  proprietor  or  his  agent 
must  show,  whenever  required  by  the  inspector,  the  permit  granted 
for  the  construction  or  operation  of  his  establishment,  and  the  accom- 
panying plans  and  drawings. 

If  any  of  the  persons  mentioned  above  refuses  to  allow  the  inspector 
to  enter  the  buildings  or  places  to  which  he  has  the  legal  right  of 
access,  or  refuses  to  answer  proper  questions,  or  attempts  to  induce 
others  to  make  false  statements,  or  refuses  to  show  the  permit,  plans, 
and  drawings  of  the  establishment,  he  may  be  punished  according  to 
the  provisions  of  the  industrial  code,  if  he  does  not  lay  himself  liable 
to  punishment  according  to  the  criminal  code. 

In  case  the  inspectors  find  that  the  laws  are  not  being  complied 
with  in  any  respect,  they  must  order  such  compliance,  and  if  the 
employers  then  fail  to  comply,  they  must  report  the  matter  to  the 
industrial  authorities  (Oewerb^horde)^  who  will  enforce  obedience. 
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When  requested  by  an  inspector,  the  industrial  authorities  have  tiie 
right  to  employ  physicians,  cheniists,  or  other  expei-ts  to  make  the 
necessaiy  examinations  in  cases  where  it  is  believed  that  the  health 
of  employees  is  endangered  by  the  manner  of  their  employment  or 
the  system  of  work  in  force.  If  the  alleged  evil  is  shown  to  exist,  the 
expense  of  this  examination  must  be  borne  by  the  proprietor  of  the 
establishment  at  fault. 

Inspectors  while  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  have  the  status 
of  State  oflScers.  They  must  possess  a  technical  knowledge  of  indus- 
trial matters,  be  able  to  speak  the  languages  of  their  districts,  and  seek 
to  perfect  themselves  for  the  peformance  of  their  duties  in  every  pos- 
sible way.  They  must  maintain  secrecy  regarding  the  conditions  and 
methods  of  work  in  the  nature  of  trade  secrets  which  come  to  their 
knowledge.  A  violation  of  this  provision  renders  them  liable  to 
imprisonment  for  from  3  months  to  2  years  in  so  far  as  the  general 
criminal  code  does  not  provide  for  a  severer  penalty.  They  can  not 
operate  any  factory  or  other  industrial  establishment  either  personally 
or  through  an  agent,  nor  be  connected  in  any  manner  with  such  an 
establishment,  nor  render  any  services,  such  as  those  of  manager, 
expert,  superintendent,  etc.  It  is  illegal  for  them  to  accept  any  com- 
pensation of  any  kind  for  their  oflBcial  services  either  from  the  employer 
or  employees,  or  even  acts  of  hospitality,  and  they  must  not  be  charged 
with  any  duties  foreign  to  their  sphere  of  action,  and  especially  must 
their  services  not  be  used  in  any  way  in  the  financial  operations  of 
the  Government. 

Finally,  the  law  contains  an  interesting  provision  directing  that  the 
inspectors,  in  the  execution  of  their  duties,  must  make  it  an  object,  by 
exercising  their  control  in  a  kindly  manner,  to  insure  the  beneficial 
operation  of  the  law  with  regard  to  the  employees,  tactfully  to  aid  the 
directors  of  industrial  enterprises  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  legal  require- 
ments, to  mediate  between  the  employers  and  their  employees  and 
attempt  to  adjust  their  differences  upon  an  equitable  basis,  and,  gener- 
ally, to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  employers  as  well  as  the  employees, 
so  as  to  place  themselves  in  a  position  where  they  can  assist  in  main- 
taining amicable  relations  between  the  two. 

The  inspectors  must  also  assist  the  industrial  authorities  to  the  extent 
of  their  powers  in  the  administration  of  the  industrial  code,  by  acting 
as  supervisory,  consultative,  and  technical  oflBcers.  They  may  thus  be 
required  to  give  their  opinion  regarding  requests  for  the  approval  of 
plans  for  industrial  establishments  so  far  as  regards  the  safety  and 
health  of  the  employees. 

The  inspectors  must  make  comprehensive  annual  reports,  giving  the 
results  of  their  work  and  observations,  to  the  minister  of  commerce, 
through  the  provincial  authorities  {Landeshehorde).  These  reports 
must  also  contain  information  concerning  accidents  to  employees  occur- 
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ring  in  the  course  of  their  work,  and  their  causes,  and  recommenda- 
tions regarding  legislation  or  administrative  orders  in  the  interests  of 
the  industries  over  which  they  exercise  control  and  their  employees. 
These  reports,  properly  compiled,  must  be  placed  before  the  Reichsrat 
annually. 

As  an  aid  to  the  enforcement  of  the  industrial  code,  the  law  requires 
that  in  every  industrial  establishment  a  register  must  be  kept  in  book 
form,  showing  for  each  employee  his  full  name  and  age,  the  commune 
in  which  he  has  his  home,  the  commune  which  furnished  him  with  his 
labor  book,  the  date  of  his  employment  in  the  establishment,  the  name 
of  his  last  previous  employer,  the  nature  of  the  work  upon  which  he 
is  employed,  the  sick  fund  to  which  he  belongs,  and  the  date  when  he 
leaves  the  establishment.  This  register  must  at  all  times  be  open 
to  the  inspection  of  the  authorities,  and  must  preserve  a  record  for  a 
period  of  at  least  3  years  prior  to  the  date  of  the  last  entry. 

PATMBNT    OF    WAQB8:    TRUCK    8T8TBM. 

The  evils  of  the  truck  system  were  recognized  as  early  as  1791,  and 
prohibited  by  a  law  enacted  in  that  year.  This  prohibition  has  been 
continued  in  subsequent  legislation.  The  provisions  of  the  law  now  in 
forc«  are  reproduced  in  the  paragraphs  following.  With  the  excep- 
tions to  be  noted,  employers  must  pay  the  wages  of  their  employees 
in  cash.  They  may,  however,  furnish  and  reckon  as  a  part  of  wages 
dwelling  accommodations,  fuel,  the  use  of  ground,  medicines  and 
medical  aid,  and  goods  manufactured  in  their  establishments,  provided 
that  an  arrangement  to  that  effect  has  been  previously  agreed  upon  by 
the  parties.  The  furnishing  of  food  or  regular  board  as  a  pail;  of  the 
employee's  remuneration  can  also  be  agreed  upon,  provided  such  food 
or  board  is  furnished  at  not  exceeding  cost  price. 

In  no  case  shall  employees  be  required  to  trade  at  a  particular  store, 
nor  shall  the  employer  supply  his  employees  with  goods  other  than 
those  above  specified,  and  especially  no  beverages,  upon  credit,  to  be 
afterwards  settled  for  through  a  deduction  from  the  latter's  wages. 
Wages  also  must  not  be  paid  in  any  place  where  intoxicating  liquors 
are  sold. 

The  foregoing  provisions  apply  not  only  to  employees  working 
inside  of  establishments,  but  to  those  performing  services  outside  or 
where  the  work  is  wholly  or  in  part  performed  in  the  homes  of  the 
workingmen.  They  also  apply  to  members  of  the  families  of  employ- 
ees, to  managei*s,  overseers,  and  agents  of  the  employers,  as  well  as  to 
other  directors  of  industrial  enterprises  in  whose  business  any  one  of 
the  persons  above  mentioned  is  directly  or  indirectly  concerned. 

All  contracts  in  violation  of  the  regulations  concerning  the  payment 
of  wages  will   be  considered  as   null  and  void.     Employees  whose 
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claims  are  settled  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  law  may  at  any 
time  demand  full  payment  in  cash  for  their  services,  without  regard 
to  what  they  may  have  received  in  kind.  In  such  cases,  however,  any 
goods  they  have  received  in  excess  of  their  stipulated  wages  remain- 
ing undisposed  of,  or  from  the  use  of  which  they  have  profited,  or 
their  value,  must  be  turned  over  to  the  sick  fund  of  the  establishment 
or  of  the  guild  of  which  the  employer  is  a  member,  or,  when  there  is 
no  such  fund,  to  the  communal  sick  fund  of  the  district  in  which  the 
establishment  is  located.  The  employer  is  also  deprived  of  all  right 
of  enforcing  the  collection  of  any  claims  that  he  may  have  against 
workingmen  for  goods  furnished  on  credit  in  violation  of  this  law, 
either  by  suing  for  them,  or  charging  them  up  against  wages,  or  in 
any  other  way.  Such  claims  go  to  the  credit  of  the  sick  funds  above 
mentioned  and  may  be  collected  by  them. 

ARBITRATION   TRIBUNALS. 

Provision  has  been  made  in  various  ways  for  the  conciliation  or  arbi- 
tration of  labor  disputes  in  Austria.  The  inspectors  of  factories  can  act 
as  mediators  in  certain  classes  of  cases.  The  law,  at  least,  expressly 
states  that  part  of  their  duties  are  to  hear  complaints,  give  advice,  and 
attempt  to  prevent  open  rupture  between  employers  and  their  work- 
ingmen. The  guilds,  also,  as  has  been  shown,  are  required  to  create 
arbitration  committees,  with  the  function  of  adjusting  disputes  between 
guild  members  or  guild  members  and  their  employees. 

In  addition  to  these  provisions  the  effort  was  made  by  the  law  of 
May  14,  1869,  to  promote  the  establishment  of  arbitration  tribunals  of 
more  general  and  extensive  powers,  after  the  model  of  the  French 
councils  of  prudhommes.  This  law,  however,  on  account  of  its  non- 
obligatory  character  and  for  other  reasons,  proved  to  be  an  ineffective 
measure,  and  the  results  achieved  under  its  provisions  were  unimport- 
ant. With  the  development  of  production  upon  a  large  scale,  and  the 
increasing  severity  of  industrial  disturbances,  the  need  for  effective 
arbitration  courts  became  more  acutely  felt.  After  a  discussion  and 
agitation  extending  over  a  considerable  number  of  years,  the  law  of 
1869  was  repealed,  and  in  its  place  was  enacted  the  law  of  November 
27,  1896,  now  in  force.  A  smnmary  of  the  provisions  of  this  import- 
ant law  follows: 

Special  arbitration  courts  for  the  settlement  of  industrial  disputes 
between  employers  and  their  employees  and  between  employees  in 
the  same  establishment  will  be  created  whenever  deemed  desirable 
by  the  order  of  the  minister  of  justice,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the 
other  ministers  who  are  concerned  with  the  branches  of  industry  to 
which  the  courts  will  specially  relate.  In  general  these  courts  will  be 
created  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  provincial  councils  {Zand- 
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tage).  The  law,  however,  further  provides  that  not  only  the  provin- 
cial councils,  but  the  local  authorities,  boards  of  tmde  and  industry, 
factory  inspectors  and  all  kinds  of  industrial  organizations  and  unions 
can  petition  for  their  creation.  In  the  case  of  all  such  requests  an 
inquiry  will  be  made  concerning  the  local  conditions  and  needs  and 
decision  will  be  made  by  the  minister  of  justice  in  accordance  with 
the  results  of  this  investigation.  In  all  places  where  industrial  courts 
had  been  created  by  virtue  of  the  old  law  of  1869  these  bodies  must  be 
reorganized  so  as  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  new  law. 

The  order  by  which  an  industrial  court  is  created  determines  the 
district  to  which  it  relates  and  the  industries  over  which  its  jurisdic- 
tion will  extend.  The  district  may  correspond  ¥dth  a  commune,  may 
embrace  only  a  part  of  a  conmiune,  or  may  comprise  a  number  of 
communes.  As  regards  the  industries  to  which  it  relates,  a  court  can 
be  created  for  particular  categories  or  for  all  classes  of  industrial 
establishments  in  the  district. 

In  all  cases  the  jurisdiction  of  industrial  courts  excludes  that  of  the 
political  authorities,  the  ordinary  courts,  and  existing  industrial  courts; 
and  parties  to  a  dispute  can  not  renounce  this  jurisdiction  by  mutual 
agreement.  The  jurisdiction  and  powers  of  the  arbitration  commit- 
tees of  the  guilds,  however,  remain  undisturbed. 

As  regards  the  class  of  subjects  that  may  be  brought  before  these 
courts,  the  law  declares  that  they  shall  be  competent  to  decide,  with- 
out reference  to  the  value  of  the  matters  in  dispute,  all  questions 
relating  to  (1)  disputes  concerning  wages;  (2)  disputes  concerning  the 
making,  continuance,  and  breaking  of  labor  or  apprenticeship  con- 
tracts; (3)  disputes  concerning  the  conditions  under  which  labor  is  per- 
formed and  claims  for  damages  that  may  arise  in  connection  therewith, 
and  especially  in  respect  to  deductions  from  wages  and  conventional 
fines  that  have  been  agreed  upon;  (4)  disputes  concerning  the  deliver- 
ance or  contents  of  labor  books  and  certificates,  and  especially  concern- 
ing claims  for  damages  by  employees  on  account  of  the  books  not  being 
delivered  at  the  proper  time,  the  refusal  of  the  employer  to  make  the 
required  entries,  or  the  insertion  of  improper  entries  or  remarks;  (5) 
disputes  concerning  membership  in  the  pension  or  other  aid  funds  in 
so  far  as  the  arbitration  tribunals  of  the  accident  insurance  institutions 
or  of  the  sick  funds  or  other  statutory  arbitration  tribunals  do  not 
have  jurisdiction;  (6)  disputes  concerning  the  giving  of  notice  of 
intention  to  leave,  vacating,  and  the  rent  of  dwellings  the  use  of  which 
by  the  employees  is  authorized  by  the  employer  either  with  or  with- 
out remuneration,  and  (7)  disputes  concerning  claims  which  may  arise 
between  employees  in  the  same  establishment  who  have  undertaken 
work  in  conMnon. 

The  following  classes  of  persons  are  considered  as  workingmen  as 
understood  by  this  law:  (1)  Superintendents  and  foremen;  (2)  all  per- 
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sons,  including  day-laborers,  working  as  employees  in  industrial  estab- 
lishments {aUe  im  gewerhlichen  Betrid>e  heschdftigten  Htlfswrbeiter) ;  (3) 
all  persons  who  work  for  wages  outside  of  the  establishment  upon  the 
raw  materials  or  partly  manufactured  articles  for  the  employer,  and 
(4)  all  persons  employed  in  mercantile  services  in  commerce  {J)ei  Han- 
delsgewerben  alle  2u  kaufmdnnischen  Diensten  venoendeten  Personen), 

Eiw5h  industrial  court  will  be  composed  of  a  president,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, a  substitute,  and  not  less  than  10  associates  representing  the 
employers  and  10  associates  representing  the  employees,  and  the 
necessary  number  of  substitutes.  The  president  and  his  substitute 
are  appointed  by  the  minister  of  justice  and  must  be  men  having  the 
qualifications  necessary  for  appointment  to  a  judgeship.  The  associates 
are  elected  half  by  the  employers  and  half  by  the  workingmen  organ- 
ized as  separate  electoral  bodies.  These  bodies  in  each  case  elect  from 
among  their  own  number. 

Employer-electors  consist  of  all  owners  of  establishments  in  the 
trades  for  which  the  industrial  court  is  created  within  the  district 
of  the  court.  Where  an  establishment  is  operated  by  a  manager  or 
is  leased  to  another  person,  the  manager  or  lessee,  instead  of  the 
owner,  will  be  deemed  to  be  the  elector.  Women  can  vote  by  giving 
a  power  of  attorney.  Public  trade  associations,  joint  stock  and  similar 
companies,  corporations,  and  unions  can  exercise  their  right  to  vote 
through  a  duly  authorized  representative.  State  establishments  can 
in  like  manner  be  represented  by  properly  designated  officials. 

Workingmen-electors  consist  of  all  workingmen  and  working  women 
employed  in  the  industries  over  which  the  industrial  court  has  juris- 
diction and  situated  within  the  district  of  the  latter  who  have  com- 
pleted their  twentieth  year,  and  who,  during  at  least  the  previous  year, 
have  been  employed  in  the  country.  Apprentices  do  not  have  the 
right  to  vote.  Equally  excluded  from  the  right  to  vote  are  persons 
placed  under  a  guardian  or  whose  property  has  been  turned  over  to 
creditors,  so  long  as  this  condition  of  affairs  exists,  or  who  are  charged 
with,  on  trial  for,  or  undergoing  punishment  on  account  of,  a  criminal 
offense,  or  who,  as  a  result  of  a  judgment  according  to  law,  are  excluded 
from  the  suffrage  in  respect  to  the  conmiunal  council. 

Candidates  for  election  must  be  males  30  years  old,  possessing  the 
right  of  suffrage  as  above  described,  Austrian  citizens,  and  enjoying 
their  full  rights.  In  State  industries  and  in  transportation  and  factory 
undertakings  the  officials  in  the  establishments  concerned  are  eligible 
for  election.  Those  persons,  however,  are  excluded  from  election  who, 
according  to  existing  law,  are  ineligiUle  to  serve  on  a  court  as  the 
result  of  a  criminal  judgment. 

An  associate  or  substitute  can  decline  election  or  resign  after  having 
entered  office  (1)  if  he  is  over  60  years  old;  (2)  if  physically  incapaci- 

ted  for  performing  the  duties  of  the  office;  (3)  if  he  has  just  served 
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a  term  as  associate,  and  (4)  if  he  does  not  live  within  the  district  over 
which  the  court  has  jurisdiction.  In  cases  of  doubt  the  civil  court  of 
the  district  in  which  the  arbitration  court  is  situated  will  decide  as  to 
whether  the  withdrawal  is  justifiable  or  not. 

Associates  and  their  alternates  are  elected  for  4  years.  After  the 
first  2  years,  however,  one-half  of  their  number,  consisting  of  equal 
numbers  of  employer  and- employee  representatives,  as  determined  by 
lot,  will  retire  from  oflSce,  and  a  special  election  will  be  held  to  fill 
their  places.  Thereafter  elections  will  be  held  every  2  years  for  the 
election  of  half  the  number  of  associates  and  alternates.  The  civil 
court  of  first  instance  can  also  order  special  elections  to  fill  vacancies 
that  may  have  been  caused  in  any  way  when  it  deems  such  action 
desirable. 

In  order  to  provide  for  th^  contingency  of  either  employers  or 
employees  collectively  abstaining  from  taking  part  in  the  election  of 
these  members  in  order  to  prevent  the  constitution  oif  a  court,  the 
law  provides  that  when  two  attempts  without  success  have  been  made 
to  secure  through  elections  associates  from  either  of  the  electoral 
bodies,  the  political  authorities  shall  transmit  to  the  civil  court  of  first 
instance  a  list  of  those  persons  who  are  held  to  be  the  most  competent 
and  worthy  to  serve  as  associates.  From  this  list  the  court  will  select 
names  of  three  times  as  many  as  are  needed  to  fill  the  vacancies,  and 
a  selection  of  the  necessary  number  will  then  be  made  by  lot.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  communes  to  prepare  the  lists  of  electors  for  both 
the  employers  and  employees.  In  all  cases  where  the  right  of  a  per- 
son to  figure  upon  one  of  these  lists  is  questioned  a  decision  will  be 
made  by  the  industrial  authorities,  from  whose  action  an  appeal  can  be 
taken  to  the  provincial  authorities  {Landesstelle), 

The  elections  will  be  held  under  the  supervision  of  the  industrial 
authorities.  Votes  must  be  cast  by  the  electors  in  person.  The  can- 
didates receiving  an  absolute  majority  of  the  ballots  cast  are  declared 
elected.  In  case  of  a  tie  vote  a  decision  is  reached  by  drawing  lots. 
Administrative  orders  are  promulgated  determining  the  details  of  the 
electoral  proceedings,  the  verification  of  the  electoral  lists,  etc.  When 
the  jurisdiction  of  an  industrial  court  relates  to  a  number  of  different 
branches  of  industries,  it  can  be  provided  that  the  election  of  asso- 
ciates shall  be  by  industries,  in  order  that  each  branch  may  have  its 
proper  number  of  representatives. 

The  names  and  addresses  of  all  members  of  industrial  courts  must 
be  publicly  made  known.  Associates  and  their  alternates  receive  no 
indemnity  other  than  the  reimbursement  of  their  actual  expenses,  with 
the  exception  that  the  associates  chosen  from  among  the  workingmen 
receive  an  indemnity  for  their  loss  of  time  for  each  day  upon  which 
they  are  engaged  in  court  work,  the  amount  of  which  is  determined 
by  special  regulations.     It  is  the  duty  of  the  communes  in  which  the 
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courts  are  situated  to  provide  and  care  for  the  quarters  necessary  for 
the  courts,  and  to  look  after  their  other  requirements.  All  other 
expenses  will  be  defrayed  by  the  State.  The  methods  of  work,  divi- 
sion of  duties,  etc.,  of  the  courts  will  be  determined  by  the  president. 
The  president  and  his  substitutes  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  civil 
courts  of  their  districts. 

Associates  who,  without  good  reasons,  fail  to  attend  the  meetings  of 
the  court,  or  do  not  attend  at  the  proper  time,  or  are  wanting  in  other 
respects  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  may  be  punished  by  the 
president  by  fines  not  exceeding  200  gulden  ($81.20)  in  amount  for 
each  delinquency.  The  civil  court  of  first  instance  can  dismiss  an 
associate  whenever  any  circumstance  arises  or  becomes  known  which 
renders  the  latter  ineligible  for  his  oflSce,  or  whenever  he  is  guilty  of 
gross  dereliction  of  duty,  and  especially  when,  in  spite  of  the  repeated 
imposition  of  fines,  he  absents  himself  from  the  meetings  of  the  court. 
The  civil  court  will  also  fix  the  time  during  which  his  incapacity  to  be 
reelected  will  continue. 

An  associate  or  alternate  must  be  removed  from  office  by  the  civil 
court  if  he  ceases  to  be  an  employer  in  an  undertaking  in  virtue  of 
which  he  was  elected,  or  if  he  ceases  to  be  an  employee  through 
entrance  into  another  calling  permanently  removing  him  from  the 
employee  class,  or  if  for  3  months  he  has  engaged  in  a  business  over 
which  the  court  does  not  have  jurisdiction.  In  all  such  cases  the  asso- 
ciates also  have  the  right  voluntarily  to  resign  from  their  offices.  An 
appeal  from  the  action  of  the  civil  court  in  respect  to  the  removal  of 
an  associate  can  be  taken  to  the  superior  court  {OberlandesgericfU). 

For  the  purpose  of  transacting  business  and  rendering  decisions 
industrial  courts  will  consist  of  their  presidents  or  their  alternates  and 
two  associates,  one  of  whom  must  be  an  employer  and  the  other  an 
employee  representative.  The  manner  in  which  associates  or  their 
alternates  will  be  summoned  to  the  meetings  by  the  president  will  be 
fixed  by  regulations  for  that  pui*pose.  An  industrial  court  can  be 
divided  into  pennanent  sections  according  to  particular  trades  or  allied 
branches  of  industry.  In  the  case  of  those  courts  whose  jurisdiction 
extends  to  commercial  enterprises  a  special  section  must  be  formed 
for  such  undertakings,  and  associates  for  this  section  must  be  specially 
elected  from  electoral  bodies  consisting  of  persons  concerned  Math  such 
enterprises. 

Where  the  methods  of  procedure  are  not  fixed  by  the  present  law, 
the  industrial  courts  will  follow  the  practice  of  the  civil  courts  in  ref- 
erence to  minor  matters.  In  the  transaction  of  business  concerning 
industrial  disputes  enumerated  in  the  section  setting  forth  the  matters 
over  which  the  industrial  courts  have  jurisdiction,  that  court  will  have 
jurisdiction  in  whose  district  the  establishment  in  which  the  dispute 
exists  is  situated.  Where  the  employees  who  are  parties  to  a  dispute 
work  outi^ide  of  the  establishment,  that  court  will  have  jurisdiction 
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in  whose  district  the  work  is  performed  or  the  wages  are  paid.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  industrial  courts  to  guard  their  jurisdictional  rights. 
When  the  jurisdiction  of  an  industrial  court  as  regards  the  subject 
matter  of  a  dispute  has  been  affirmed  by  the  civil  court,  or  vice  versa, 
the  decision  is  binding  upon  the  court  declared  to  be  competent. 

Members  of  an  industrial  court  are  disqualified  from  taking  part  in 
proceedings  in  reference  to  matters  in  which  they,  their  wives,  or 
other -persons  closely  related  to  them  are  interested,  or  where  there 
are  any  circumstances  that  might  prejudice  their  judgment  Parties 
to  a  dispute  can  be  represented  by  an  agent,  foreman,  or  other  em- 
ployee when  the  latter  is  provided  with  the  proper  power  of  attor- 
ney. Representation  by  a  fellow-employee  is  permitted  where  it  is 
made  evident  that  the  party  himself  is  hindered  from  appearing. 

Industrial  coui*ts  must,  as  necessity  demands,  establish  and  make 
known  the  days  and  hours  when  complainants  and  defendants  can 
appear,  without  formally  being  summoned,  in  order  to  submit  their 
differences.  In  general  the  first  hearing  of  a  dispute  must  be  had 
within  3  days  after  a  complaint  has  been  entered.  The  first  hearing 
can  be  had  by  the  president,  without  summoning  the;  associates,  for 
the  purpose  of  attempting  an  adjustment  of  the  difficulty  without  a 
trial  or  for  considering  matters  relating  to  the  competence  of  the 
court.  If  the  parties  agree  to  forego  their  right  of  having  the  associ- 
ates smnmoned,  the  matter  can  be  forthwith  decided.  In  all  eases 
where  an  agreement  is  not  reached  at  the  first  hearing,  the  matter 
must  be  brought  before  the  court,  and  the  president  must  inform  the 
associates  of  what  took  place  during  the  first  meeting. 

The  judgment  of  an  industrial  court  as  regards  matters  of  fact  is  final 
when  the  amount  involved  does  not  equal  50  gulden  ($20.30).  When 
the  amount  involved  is  50  gulden  ($20. 30)  or  over,  or  an  error  of  law 
or  procedure  is  alleged,  an  appeal  can  be  taken  to  the  civil  court  of  the 
district.  In  considering  these  appeals  the  civil  court  will  be  assisted 
by  two  associates  of  the  industrial  court.  Judgments  of  an  industrial 
court  can  be  enforced  by  writs  of  execution  in  the  civil  court  of  the 
district  in  which  the  industrial  court  is  situated  or  the  defendant  resides. 

Decisions  of  the  arbitration  committees  of  the  guilds  in  disputes,  the 
subject-matter  of  which  faUs  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  industrial 
courts,  can  only  be  called  in  question  before  the  industrial  courts  if 
the  guilds  concerned  are  situated  within  the  districts  of  the  industrial 
corrts. 

In  addition  to  providing  for  the  creation  of  a  system  of  special  labor 
courts,  the  law  of  1896  made  what  is  considered  as  a  very  important 
change  in  the  existing  law  regarding  civil  actions  between  employers 
and  employees.    This  change  is  expressed  in  the  following  section: 

All  disDutes  arising  between  employers  and  their  employees,  or 
between  different  employees,  in  relation  to  labor,  apprenticeship,  or 
wage  conditions,  the  settlement  of  which  is  provided  for  by  section 
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87c  of  the  law  of  March  8,  1885,  shall,  from  the  day  upon  which  the 
present  law  enters  into  effect,  belong  to  the  civil  courts  of  the  district 
where  industrial  courts  have  not  been  created  for  their  decision,  with- 
out reference  as  to  whether  they  were  brought  during  the  continuance 
or  after  the  termination  of  the  particular  labor,  apprenticeship,  or 
wage  conditions,  and  without  reference  to  the  value  of  the  matter  in 
dispute. 

The  significance  of  this  section  lies  in  the  fact  that  prior  to  the^ going 
into  force  of  the  present  law  disputes  between  employers  and  em- 
ployees, or  different  employees,  regarding  labor  conditions  were  not 
treated  as  ordinary  contentions,  the  settlement  of  which  could  be 
demanded  in  the  civil  courts.  Instead,  the  law  required  that  they 
should  be  referred  to  the  political  authorities,  or,  in  the  case  of  the 
small  trades  not  under  the  control  of  guilds,  to  special  tribunals 
(schiedsgerichtlichen  KoUegien).  This  system,  which  gave  rise  to  much 
complaint,  is  completely  abolished  by  the  present  law,  and  such  dis- 
putes may  now  be  referred  for  settlement  to  the  industrial  courts,  or, 
in  their  absence,  to  the  civil  courts.  Workingmen  are  thus  placed  in 
a  position  of  equality  with  other  persons  as  regards  their  right  to 
have  disputes  affecting  the  conditions  of  labor  settled  in  the  regularly 
constituted  judicial  bodies  of  the  country. 

Before  leaving  the  consideration  of  this  law,  it  should  be  noted  that 
provision  is  made  whereby  the  industrial  courts  can  be  intrusted  with 
certain  purely  administrative  duties.  It  is  made  their  duty,  whenever 
requested  by  the  provincial  authorities  {Landesbehorde)^  to  make 
reports  concerning  industrial  questions.  For  this  purpose  the  courts 
can  appoint  special  sections  to  collect  and  prepare  the  material  desired. 
Whenever  the  questions  considered  interest  both  employers  and 
employees,  these  sections  must  be  composed  of  equal  numbers  of 
employer  and  employee  representatives.  They  meet  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  president  of  the  court.  The  courts  also  have  the  right  upon 
their  own  initiative  to  submit  propositions  to  the  provincial  authori- 
ties in  reference  to  matters  concerning  trades  over  which  their  juris- 
diction extends. 

BT7BEAU  OF  LABOB  STATIBTIOS. 

Austria  is  the  most  recent  European  nation  to  create  an  official  bureau 
for  the  collection  of  statistics  of  labor.  Such  an  office  w^i^  created  by 
an  order  of  the  Emperor  dated  July  21,  1898,  and  was  placed  under 
the  ministry  of  commerce. 

The  purpose  of  this  bureau,  as  set  forth  in  the  resolution,  is  to 
make  investigations  and  reports  concerning  the  *' condition  of  the 
laboring  classes,  especially  those  in  manufactures  and  trade,  mining, 
agriculture,  and  forestry,  and  commerce  and  transportation,  and,  fur- 
ther, concerning  the  working  of  institutions  and  laws  for  the  advance- 
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ment  of  the  welfare  of  the  workingmen,  and  also  concerning  the 
extent  and  conditions  of  production  in  the  industries  which  have  been 
named." 

In  the  prosecution  of  its  work  the  bureau  is  directed  to  seek  the 
cooperation  of  the  State  and  conununal  authorities,  the  chambei*s  of 
commerce  and  industry,  and  the  workingmen's  accident  insurance 
institutions,  and  these  bodies  are  directed  to  render  all  necessary 
assistance  to  the  labor  bureau  in  its  work. 

An  important  feature  of  the  system  created  by  this  resolution  is  that 
providing  for  the  creation  of  a  permanent  labor  council,  the  duty  of 
which  is  to  act  as  an  advisory *body  to  the  labor  bureau,  and  especially 
to  promote  harmonious  relations  between  the  bureau  and  the  manu- 
facturers or  other  persons  with  whom  the  former  comes  in  contact  in 
the  prosecution  of  its  work.  This  council  consists  of  32  members,  of 
whom  8  represent  the  labor  bureau  and  other  offices  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  24  are  persons  appointed  for  a  term  of  3  years  by  the  min- 
ister of  conmierce.  Of  these  24  one-third  must  be  employers  of 
labor,  one-third  workingmen,  and  one-third  persons  whose  technical 
knowledge  makes  their  cooperation  in  the  work  of  the  council  desirable. 
These  members  receive  no  salary,  but  those  living  outside  of  Vienna 
are  paid  a  per  diem  of  8  gulden  ($3.25)  while  in  attendance  at  the 
council,  in  addition  to  traveling  expenses,  and  the  workingmen  mem- 
bers resident  in  Vienna  receive  an  allowance  of  5  gulden  ($2.03)  per 
day's  attendance. 

This  council  was  constituted  on  September  25,  and  the  bureau  of 
labor  commenced  operations  October  1,  1898.     The  bureau  issues  a 
monthly  bulletin  in  addition  to  regular  reports. 
3818— No.  28 10 
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NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Twdfth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  North 
Carolina^  for  the  year  1898.  James  Y.  Hamrick,  Commissioner. 
452  pp. 

The  subjects  treated  in  this  report  may  be  grouped  as  follows:  Com- 
merce of  North  Carolina,  8  pages;  manufacturing  industries,  175  pages; 
agricultural  industries,  68  pages;  live  stock,  23  pages;  fisheries,  11 
pages;  savings  banks  and  insurance  companies,  9  pages;  newspapers, 
13  pages;  telephone  companies,  1  page;  chronology  of  bureaus,  10 
pages;  mining  and  quarrying,  56  pages;  letters  from  manufacturers, 
28  pages;  railroads,  14  pages;  miscellaneous  data,  3  pages. 

Manufactubing  Industries. — The  manufacturing  industries  con- 
sidered in  the  present  report  are  tobacco,  distilled  spirits,  furniture, 
tanneries  and  leather  manufactories,  flour,  lumber,  woolen,  and  cotton 
mills,  and  miscellaneous  factories  and  trades.  Each  industry  is  con- 
sidered in  a  separate  chapter,  and  the  data  given  consist,  for  tiie  most 
part,  of  lists  of  firms  engaged  in  the  industries,  their  locality,  the  char- 
acter of  the  products,  wages  of  eniployees,  and,  in  some  cases,  tJie 
capacity  of  the  plant,  number  of  employees,  total  production,  etc. 

The  report  shows  that  in  1898  207  tobacco  factories  in  the  State 
produced  a  total  of  34,988,412i  pounds  of  plug  and  smoking  tobacco, 
7,963,771  cigars,  and  309,164,000  cigarettes.  During  the  busy  season 
16,900  men,  9,700  women,  and  5,200  children  were  employed  in  this 
industry.  The  average  daily  wages  paid  were:  For  skilled  labor, 
men  $1.27,  women  $0.64;  unskilled  labor,  men  $0.64,  women  $0.37, 
children  $0.26. 

In  the  textile  industries  15  woolen  spinning  and  weaving  mills,  21 
woolen  carding  mills,  and  220  cotton  mills  were  reported.  The  woolen 
mills  had  a  total  capacity  of  5,354  spindles  and  208  looms,  and  the 
cotton  mills  1,054,686  spindles  and  24,535  looms.  The  average  daily 
wages  paid  were:  In  woolen  mills,  for  skilled  labor,  men  $1.0li, 
women  $0.56;  unskilled  labor,  men  $0.62,  women  $0.28i;  in  cotton 
mills,  for  skilled  labor,  men  $1.07,  women  $0.63;  imskilled  labor, 
men  $0.68,  women  $0.45,  children  $0.32. 

In  the  other  industries  considered  in  the  report  the  following  aver- 
age daily  wages  were  paid:  In  lumber  mills  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State,  for  engineers,  $1.39;  firemen,  $0.95;  sawyers,  $1.91;  laborers, 
$0.79.  In  the  middle  and  western  sections  of  the  State,  for  engineers, 
$0.82;  firemen,  $0.70i;  and  sawyers,  $1.08^.  In  distilleries,  for  skilled 
men,  $1;  unskilled  men,  $0.50.     In  furniture  factories,  skilled  men, 
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$1.13;  unskilled  men,  $0.64;  children,  $0.37^.  In  tanneries,  skilled 
men,  $1.09;  unskilled  men,  $0.63^.  In  flour  mills,  skilled  men,  $1.17^; 
unskilled  men,  $0.63.  The  report  also  gives  a  list  of  1,618  finns 
engaged  in  various  kinds  of  factories  and  trades  in  the  State. 

Agriculture,  Live  Stock,  and  Fisheries. — A  number  of  chapters 
are  devoted  to  general  agricultuml  statistics,  truck  farming,  articles 
on  tobacco  and  fruit  culture,  statistics  showing  the  condition  of  the 
soil,  farm  acreage,  timber  lands,  etc.,  of  each  county,  and  the  live 
stock  and  fisheries  industries. 

Mining  and  Quarrying. — The  chapters  relating  to  this  subject  show 
the  mineral  resources  of  the  State,  containing  a  description  of  the 
various  stone,  ore,  and  coal  deposits,  lists  of  mines  and  quarries  in 
operation,  and  in  some  cases,  statistics  of  production. 

Railroads. — ^There  were  3  principal  and  28  minor  railroad  systems 
in  the  State  in  1898,  employing  8,999  persons.  Tables  are  given  show- 
ing the  mileage  and  assessed  valuation  of  the  railroads  and  the  number 
and  average  daily  wages  of  employees. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


Annual  Heport  of  the  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs  of  the  Corrmwn' 
wealth  of  Pennsylvania,  Vol.  XXVI,  1898.  Part  III,  Industrial 
Statistics.     James  M.  Clark,  Chief  of  Bureau.     ^QQ  pp. 

rhe  present  report  deals  with  the  following  subjects:  An  article  on 
economics  in  the  Philippines,  12  pages;  an  article  on  the  silk  industry, 
62  pages;  statistics  of  manufactures,  349  pages;  silk  manufacture,  8 
pages;  production  of  iron,  steely  and  tin  plate,  20  pages;  limestone 
production,  2  pages;  analysis,  13  pages. 

Statistics  of  Manufactures. — The  first  series  of  tables  under  this 
head  consists  of  comparative  statistics  for  358  identical  establishments 
representing  47  industries,  for  the  years  1892  to  1898,  inclusive.  The 
data  comprise  average  days  in  operation,  persons  employed,  aggregate 
wages  paid,  average  daily  and  yearly  wages  per  employee,  value  of 
product,  and  average  value  per  employee  of  the  annual  product.  The 
following  table  gives  a  summary  of  the  more  important  data: 

PERSONS  EMPLOYED.  WAGES  PAID,  AND  VALUE  OF  PRODUCT  FOR  858  MANUFACTURING 
ESTABUSHMENTS.  1892  TO  1898. 
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The  year  1898  marked  a  considei'able  improvement  in  manufacturing 
industries  in  the  State,  the  value  of  the  products  and  the  aggregate 
wages  paid  being  higher  than  during  any  year  since  1892,  while  the 
number  of  persons  employed  in  1898  was  even  greater  than  in  1892, 
the  year  preceding  the  industrial  depression.  Compared  with  the  year 
of  greatest  depression,  1894,  the  figures  for  1898  show  an  increase  of 
26  per  cent  in  the  number  of  employees,  38  per  cent  in  the  aggregate 
wages  paid,  and  43  per  cent  in  the  value  of  the  product  The  average 
yearly  earnings  per  employee  show  an  increase  of  nearly  10  per  cent 
in  1898  as  compared  with  1894. 

The  second  series  of  tables  presented  comprises  returns  for  1896, 
1897,  and  1898  from  901  identical  establishments,  representing  101 
industries,  and  shows  the  capital  invested,  value  of  basic  material, 
average  days  in  operation,  persons  employed,  wages  paid,  market 
value  of  the  product,  and  amount  of  production.  These  returns  cover 
more  ground  than  the  preceding  and  enable  a  better  comparison  for 
the  3  years  considered. 

The  following  is  a  summary  statement  for  901  establishments  report- 
ing for  the  years  1896,  1897,  and  1898: 

STATISTICS  OP  901  MANUFACTURING  ESTABUSHMENTS,  1896,  1897,  AND  1898. 


Items. 


1896. 

1897. 

«211,053,779 

$214,614,083 

ftf99,456,717 

268 

133,660 

6$108.886.762 

276 

160,078 

«M.  028, 185 

$56,497,999 

1202.410.382 

$220,092,603 

$1,614.37 
$401.22 

$1,466.52 
$876.46 

$1.61 

$1.36 

C49.4 

C49.7 

26.7 

25.7 

1898. 


Capital  Invested  in  plants  and  fixed  working  capital 

Value  of  basic  material  (a) 

Average  days  in  operation 

Persons  employed 

Aggregate  wages  paid 

Market  value  of  product ;. . . 

Value  of  product  per  employee 

Average  yearly  earnings 

Average  dally  earnings 

Per  cent  of  value  of  basic  material  of  value  of  product... 
Per  cent  of  wages  of  value  of  product 


$219. 
&$122, 


$65, 

$2&4. 

$1 


027,763 

120,995 

286 

165. 8S8 

078,802 

683,443 

,540.43 

1398.62 

$1.38 

e48.2 

25.6 


a  By  basic  material  is  meant  only  the  material  out  of  which  the  product  was  made  and  does  not 


include  any  of  the  materials  used  in  its  development. 
b  Figures  for  89H  establishments,  3  not  reporting, 
c  Based  on  data  for  898  ^tablishments. 


A  comparison  of  the  figures  for  1898  with  those  for  J896  shows  an 
increase  of  3.78  per  cent  in  the  amount  of  capital  invested,  22.79  per 
cent  in  the  value  of  the  basic  material,  25.83  per  cent  in  the  value  of 
the  product,  20.45  per  cent  in  the  aggregate  wages  paid,  and  23.70  per 
cent  in  the  number  of  persons  employed.  There  was  a  decrease  of 
2.62  per  cent  in  the  average  yearly  earnings  per  employee  during  this 
period.  The  establishments  were  in  operation  an  average  of  268  days 
in  1896,  276  days  in  1897,  and  286  days  in  1898. 

Silk  Manufacture. — Statistics  of  silk  manufacture  in  Pennsyl- 
vania are  given  for  1898,  and  for  the  Federal  and  State  census  years 
1890  and  1895,  respectively.     In  1898  there  were  88  silk  manufactur- 
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ing  establishments  in  the  State,  containing  699,308  spindles,  177  hand 
looms,  9,238  power  looms,  and  3,401  knitting,  lace,  sewing,  and  braid- 
ing machines.  They  gave  employment  to  5,441  males  and  10,998 
females  over  16  years  of  age,  and  3,926  children  between  the  ages  of 
13  and  16  years,  or  a  total  or  20,365  employees.  The  aggregate  wages 
pwiid  amounted  to  $4,866,851,  and  the  total  product  was  valued  at 
$32,250,599.  The  average  yearly  earnings  of  male  adults  were  $371.73; 
female  adults,  $215.61,  and  children,  $120.48.  The  silk  manufactur- 
ing establishments  were  in  operation  an  average  of  51  weeks  during 
the  year.  Compared  with  the  years  1890  and  1895,  the  returns  for 
1898  show  a  considerable  increase  of  activity  in  the  silk  manufactur- 
ing industry  of  the  State. 

IiM^N,  Steel,  and  Tin-Plate  Production.— During  1898,  5,367,979 
gross  tons  of  pig  iron  were  produced,  havingatotalvalueof  $53,331,228. 
The  cost  of  basic  materials,  which  means  only  the  iron-producing  mate- 
rials— that  is,  the  ore  and  scrap  or  cinder — was  $29,377,657.  There 
were  11,911  persons  employed,  receiving  a  total  of  $5,268,503  in  wages, 
or  $442.32  per  employee.  Each  of  these  items,  except  the  total  cost 
of  basic  materials,  shows  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year. 

The  steel  production  in  1898  was  3,357,684  gross  tons  of  Bessemer 
steel,  1,848,732  gross  tons  of  open  hearth,  and  69,568  gross  tons  of 
crucible  steel,  making  a  total  of  5,275,984  gross  tons. 

The  production  of  iron  and  steel  rolled  into  finished  form  amounted 
to  5,537,249  net  tons,  valued  at  $136,820,442.  This  comprises  bar, 
rods,  strip,  steel,  skelp,  shapes,  rolled  axles,  structural  iron,  plates, 
sheets,  cut  nails,  spikes,  rails,  etc.,  but  does  not  include  billets  or 
muck  bar.  The  value  of  the  basic  material  used  in  this  production 
was  $79,924,581.  ,  There  were  56,230  persons  employed,  receiving  an 
aggregate  of  $27,879,202  in  wages,  or  $495.81  per  employee.  The 
establishments  were  in  operation  an  average  of  278  days.  In  all  of 
these  items  the  returns  for  1898  show  an  increase  over  the  preceding 
year. 

In  1898  black  plate  was  produced  in  18  establishments,  15  of  which 
turned  out  tinned  products.  The  total  production  of  black  plate  was 
344,064,000  pounds,  of  which  222,528,000  pounds  were  tinned  in  the 
establishments.  The  value  of  the  tinned  product  was  $6,697,921,  and 
of  the  untinned  black  plate  $2,646,314,  making  a  total  value  of 
$9,344,235.  The  establishments  were  in  operation  278  days,  employed 
5,036  persons,  and  paid  an  aggregate  of  $2,943,954  in  wages,  or  $584.58 
per  employee.  Each  of  these  items,  except  the  number  of  days  in 
operation,  shows  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year. 

Seven  tin-plate  dipping  works,  which  buy  all  their  black  plate,  pro- 
duced 40,406,000  pounds  of  tin  and  teme,  valued  at  $1,747,176.  They 
were  in  operation  259  days,  employed  421  persons,  and  paid  $127,236 
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in  wages.  The  total  production  of  tin  and  temeplate  by  the  22  black 
plate  and  dipping  works  was,  therefore,  262,934,000  pounds,  having  a 
total  value  of  $8,445,097.  CJompared  with  the  preceding  year  there 
was  an  increase  of  16.5  per  cent  in  the  total  production  and  of  20.7 
per  cent  in  the  total  value  of  tin  and  terneplate  produced. 

Limestone  Productign. — ^The  quarries  for  the  production  of  lime- 
stone for  iron  manufacturing  purposes  were  in  operation  an  average  of 
269  days  during  1898,  producing  a  total  of  4,200,523  tons  of  limestone, 
of  a  total  value  of  $1,305,566.  The  quarries  employed  2,481  persons, 
receiving  an  aggregate  of  $764,977  in  wages,  or  $308.33  per  employee. 

TENNESSEE. 

Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor ^  Statistics^  cmd  Mines 
of  the  State  of  Tetinessee^  for  the  year  enSmvg  December  31^  1898. 
A.  D.  Hargis,  Commissioner,     viii,  248  pp. 

This  report,  like  those  for  preceding  years,  is  mainly  devoted  to 
mining  industries.  The  subjects  treated  may  be  grouped  as  follows: 
Statistics  of  mines  and  mine  inspection,  162  pages;  coke  manufacture, 
21  pages;  the  pig-iron  industry,  6  pages;  the  phosphate  industry,  33 
pages;  labor  laws,  23  pages. 

Statistics  of  Mines  and  Mine  Inspection. — ^The  statistics  relate 
to  the  production  of  coal,  iron,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  sulphur,  and  man- 
ganese, and  show  the  amount  and  value  of  mine  products,  the  names 
and  location  of  mines,  and  in  some  cases  comparative  figures  for  a 
series  of  years  and  for  Tennessee  and  other  States.  In  the  case  of 
coal  mining,  the  number  of  employees  and  the  days  in  operation  are 
also  shown.  Casualties  in  mines  are  extensively  treated  in  this  report. 
Following  is  a  summary  of  the  most  important  returns  presented  for 
1898  with  respect  to  mining  and  related  industries  in  Tennessee: 

Total  number  of  coal  mines 76 

Coal  mines  in  operation 61 

Average  number  of  days  active 217 

Coal  produced tons..  3,084,748 

Value  of  coal  produced $2,340,346 

Average  value  of  coal  per  ton  at  mine $0.75 

Average  number  of  employees  in  coal  mines 7, 820 

Average  days  worked  in  coal  mines 197 

Coke  produced tons..  394,545 

Value  of  coke  produced $710, 181 

Average  number  of  employees  engaged  in  coke  making 375 

Iron  ore  produced tons. .  696, 777 

Pig  iron  produced do. . .  263, 439 

Copper  ore  produced do. .  -  89, 721 

Zinc  ore  produced do. . .  454 

Manganese  ore  produced do. . .  1, 250 

Sulphur  pyrites  produced do...  Ifl76 
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Sixty -three  casualties  were  reported  in  the  mines,  20  of  which  were 
fatal.  Of  the  fatal  accidents  19  occurred  in  coal  mines  and  1  in  a 
copper  mine. 

The  Phosphate  Industry. — ^This  part  of  the  report  consists  of  a 
contributed  article  on  '^Phosphate  deposits  of  Tennessee,"  showing 
the  character,  location,  and  extent  of  the  deposits  and  statistics  of 
phosphate  production.  In  1898  272,191  tons  of  phosphate  were  pro- 
duced in  the  State. 
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BELGIUM. 

Anrmai/re  de  l<i  Legislation  du  Travail,  2e  Annee^  1898,  Office  du 
Travail,  Ministfere  de  Plndustrie  et  du  Travail.    1899.    xi,  387  pp. 

This  publication  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  annual  reports  on  labor 
legislation  prepared  by  the  Belgian  labor  bureau.  It  contains  the  text 
of  laws  enacted  and  important  regulations,  orders,  and  decrees  issued 
concerning  labor  during  the  year  1898  in  Germany,  Austria,  Belgium, 
Denmark,  France,  Great  Britain  and  colonies,  Hungary,  Italy,  Holland, 
Switzerland,  the  United  States,  and  the  States  of  Massachusetts,  Mis- 
sissippi, and  Ohio.  An  appendix  contains  the  text  of  labor  laws 
enacted  in  1897  in  New  Zealand  and  Norway  which  had  been  omitted 
from  the  first  annual  report. 

DENMARK. 

StoMstisk  Bureaus  Histm^ie  et  (hnrids^  udarhejdet  i  Ardedning  of 
Burecmets  dO-cuvrige  Bestaaen,  Udgivet  af  Statens  Statistiske 
Bureau.     1899.     184  pp. 

The  present  work,  which  gives  a  history  and  outline  of  the  Danish 
statistical  bureau,  was  published  on  the  occasion  of  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  its  organization.  It  also  contains  a  brief  outline  of  official 
statistical  work  in  Denmark  before  the  organization  of  a  regular 
bureau.  The  work  consists  of  two  parts,  the  first  relating  to  the  crea- 
tion of  the  bureau,  its  functions,  expenditures,  and  personnel,  and  the 
second  part  describing  the  nature  of  its  publications.  An  appendix 
contains  a  list  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  bureau  since  its  organi- 
zation, a  list  of  all  its  publications,  and  a  digest  of  the  present  work 
in  the  French  language. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

First  and  Second  Reports  of  Proceedvngs  under  the  ConcUiation  {Trade 
Disputes)  Act^  1896.  First  report,  1897,  vi,  55  pp.  Second  report, 
1899,  21  pp.     (Published  by  the  British  Board  of  Trade.) 

The  first  report  deals  with  the  proceedings  under  the  conciliation 
^t,  1896,  (a)  for  the  first  ten  months  during  which  the  act  was  in  opera- 

a  For  a  copy  of  this  act  see  Bulletin  No.  25,  p.  833. 
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tion,  namely,  from  August,  1896,  to  the  end  of  June,  1897,  and  the 
second  report  covers  the  period  from  July  1, 1897,  to  the  end  of  June, 
1899.  The  reports  contain  sunmiary  tables  showing  the  occupation 
and  locality  of  disputants,  date  and  source  of  application  for  concilia- 
tion and  arbitration,  nature  of  the  action  taken  by  the  board  of  tiude, 
the  result,  etc.,  in  each  case  coming  before  the  board  under  the  con- 
ciliation act,  a  summary  of  information  supplied  by  boards  of  concilia- 
tion when  applying  for  registration  under  the  act,  and  an  analysis  of 
the  siunmary  tables.  The  first  report  also  gives  a  detailed  statement 
of  each  case,  and  the  second  report  contains  a  list  of  conciliation  boards 
registered  and  of  disputes  settled  under  the  act  since  its  passage. 

The  following  table  gives  particulars  of  the  action  taken  by  the 
board  of  trade  and  the  results  during  the  periods  covered  by  the  two 
reports: 

DISPUTES  ACTBD  UPON  BY  THE  BOARD  OF  TRADE  UNDER  THE   CONCILIATION   ACT, 
AUGUST,  1896,  TO  JUNE,  1899. 


Items. 


August, 

1896,  to 

June, 

1897. 


July, 
1897,  to 
June, 


Total. 


DisputeB  settled  under  the  act: 

By  conciliation 

By  arbitration /. 

Total 

Disputes  settled  between  the  parties  during  negotiations 

Failures  to  effect  settlements 

Applications  refused  by  the  board  of  trade 

Total 


26 
15 


41 
7 
7 

12 


35 


82 


67 


Report  on  the  Money  Wages  of  Indoor  Domestic  Servarvts.  1899.  vii, 
60  pp.  (Published  by  the  Labor  Department  of  the  British  Board 
of  Trade.) 

The  present  report  by  Miss  C.  E.  Collet,  correspondent  of  the  labor 
department  of  the  British  board  of  trade,  is  the  first  attempt  at  a 
serious  investigation  of  the  wages  of  domestic  servants  in  Great 
Britain.  The  investigation  was  made  by  means  of  schedules  of  inquiry 
addressed  to  persons  employing  domestic  servants.  These  schedules 
called  for  the  occupation,  age,  rate  of  wages  on  entering  service  and 
at  the  time  of  the  inquiry,  money  allowances  for  perquisites,  and 
length  of  service  with  present  employer. 

The  report  is  based  on  2,067  schedules  returned  at  various  periods 
between  1894  and  1898.  The  schedules  show  the  average  yearly  wages 
of  5,568  indoor  domestic  servants,  of  whom  230  were  males  and  5,338 
were  females.  While  the  figures  presented  cover  but  a  small  propor- 
tion of  all  the  domestic  servants  in  the  United  Kingdom,  it  is  believed 
that  a  sufficient  number  of  returns  for  each  age  and  occupation  were 
received  to  give  a  fair  idea  of  wage  rates  generally  for  the  respective 
ages  and  occupations.     The  general  averages  for  all  occupations  and 
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ages  were  determined  by  applying  the  average  wages  of  servants  at 
each  age  period,  as  shown  in  the  returns,  to  the  entire  number  of 
servants  at  these  age  periods  as  enumerated  in  the  last  census.  The 
general  result  thus  obtained  showed  an  average  yearly  wage  rate  of 
£17  16s.  ($86.62)  in  London,  £15  10s.  ($75.43)  in  the  rest  of  England 
and  Wales,  and  £17  6s.  ($84.19)  in  the  three  principal  Scottish  towns. 
These  rates  are  exclusive  of  perquisites  and  board  and  lodging. 

The  report  deals  mainly  Math  female  servants,  as  the  number  of 
males  employed  in  domestic  service  is  comparatively  insignificant, 
while  about  one-third  of  the  wage-earning  female  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom  are  engaged  in  such  service.  The  following  table 
shows  the  average  yearly  wages  in  London,  the  rest  of  England  and 
Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  at  different  age  periods  of  female  ser- 
vants for  whom  returns  were  made: 


AVERAGE  YEARLY  WAGES  OF  FEMALE  DOMESTIC  SERVANTS,  CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING 

TO  AGE. 


Age. 


London. 


England 
and 
Wales 
(exclud- 
ing Lon- 
don). 


Scotland. 


Ireland. 


Under  16  years 

16  years 

17  years 

18  years 

19  years 

20  years 

21  or  under  26  years 

25  or  under  30  years 

30  or  under  35  years 

35  or  under  40  years 

40  years  or  over 

Servants  included  in  above 


$38.46 
45.26 
61.68 
62.29 
68.62 
76.40 
85.16 
100.26 
112.90 
131.40 
135.29 


934.66 
43.80 
61.58 
69.87 
61.80 
70.08 
80.30 
94.90 
104.63 
112.42 
120.20 


136.99 
60.61 
66.96 
66.70 
67.16 
76.92 
84.68 
96.36 
104.63 
110.96 
114.86 


138.93 
49.64 
36.99 
46.  ?2 
51.58 
62.29 
61.32 
73.48 
86.14 
82.24 
87.60 


1,867 


2,461 


661 


869 


This  table  shows  a  steady  rise  in  wages  with  each  increasing  age 
period,  servants  40  years  of  age  or  over  receiving  the  highest  rates. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  yearly  wages  and  the  ages  of 
female  domestic  servants,  classified  according  to  households,  with  each 
specified  number  of  servants: 

AVERAGE  YEARLY  WAGES  AND  AGES  OF  FEMALE  DOMESTIC  SERVANTS,  CLASSIFIED 
ACCORDING  TO  NUMBER  OF  SERVANTS  IN  HOUSEHOLD. 


Average  yearly  wages. 

Average  ages  (years). 

Households  employ- 
ing— 

Lon- 
don. 

England 
and 
Wales 
(exclud- 
ing Lon- 
don). 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Lon- 
don. 

England 
and 
Wales 
(exclud- 
ing Lon- 
don). 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

1  servant. 

S72.51 
80.78 
91.49 
100.74 
103.66 
118.74 
128.12 

164.24 
77.38 
86.62 
89.54 
92.96 
98.79 

112.90 

976.48 
78.84 
90.03 

100.25 

100.25 
99.76 

115.34 

S64.99 
64.72 
76.43 
77.38 
89.54 
85.16 
99.76 

25.2 
25.7 
27.5 
28.2 
28.0 
28.5 
28.9 

23.1 
25.9 
27.9 
27.2 
27.6 
28.6 
28.2 

23.6 
25.5 
28.6 
29.3 
27.8 
29.2 
27.8 

29.1 

2  servants 

27.9 

3  servants 

90.7 

4  servants 

80.0 

5  servants 

29.4 

6  servants 

80.6 

Over  6  servants. ........ 

80.4 
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This  table  shows  that  the  wages  as  well  as  the  ages  of  female  serv- 
ants increase  with  the  number  of  servants  in  a  household,  servants 
employed  in  households  having  but  1  servant  receiving  the  lowest 
"▼ages,  while  those  employed  in  large  households  having  6  or  more 
servants  received  the  highest  wages  in  each  of  the  divisions  given. 

The  report  does  not  show  the  average  wages  of  all  female  servants 
by  occupations  except  for  certain  age  periods,  because  the  different 
proportions  in  which  the  age  periods  and  occupations  are  represented 
would  prevent  such  an  average  from  being  truly  representative.  The 
following  table,  however,  shows  the  average  yearly  wages  of  the 
diflferent  classes  of  female  servants  at  such  selected  age  periods  as 
include  the  largest  number  of  each  occupation.  Thus  the  table,  while 
fairly  representative,  covers  but  a  portion  of  the  total  returns. 

AVERAGE    YEARLY   WAGES    OF    FEMALE    DOMESTIC    SERVANTS,  AT    SELECTED    AGE 

PERIODS.  BY  OCCUPATIONS. 


Occupation. 


Selected  age  pe- 
riod (years). 


London. 


England 
and 
Wales 
(exclud- 
ing Lon- 
don). 


Scotland. 


Ireland. 


Between  maid 

Scullery  maid 

Kitchennudd 

Nurse-housemaid 
General  serrantA . 

Housemaid 

Nurse 

Parlormaid 

lAundry  maid 

Cook 

Lady's  maid 

CooK-housekeeper 
Housekeeper 


19 

19 

20 

21  or  under  25 
21  or  under  25 
21  or  under  25 
25  or  under  90 
25  or  under  30 
25  or  under  30 
25  or  under  30 
30  or  under  35 
40  or  upwards 
40  or  upwards 


160.84 
66.67 
80.78 
72.51 
72.51 
85.16 
102.20 
108.04 
132.86 
106.09 
186.75 
202.45 
166.92 


S52.07 

68.26 

78.00 

77.86 

71.05 

78.84 

97.82 

100.25 

114.85 

98.30 

120.20 

173.25 

254.03 


$78.00  I 
68.18 
74.46 
88.22 
94.90 
97.82 
97.88 
100.25 
118. 74 
107.06 
218.99 


954.99 


60.12 
65.70 
76.89 
77.86 

*  83.76 
116.80 


With  regard  to  length  of  service,  it  is  shown  that  of  1,864  servants 
reported  for  London,  36  per  cent  had  been  in  the  service  of  their  pres- 
ent employers  less  than  1  year;  45  per  cent,  1  year  or  under  5  years; 
11  per  cent,  5  years  or  under  10  years,  and  8  per  cent,  10  years  or 
over.  In  the  rest  of  England  and  Wales  and  in  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
the  proportions  are  very  nearly  the  same. 

Of  the  230  male  servants  whose  wages  are  reported,  the  occupations 
and  average  yearly  wages  were  as  follows:  85  butlers,  £58 12s.  ($285.18); 
84  footmen,  £26  14s.  ($129.94);  31  men  servants  of  various  kinds,  £38 
12s.  ($187.85);  28  boys,  £10  18s.  ($53.04),  and  2  cooks,  £128  ($622.91). 

Besides  the  more  detailed  presentation  of  the  returns  of  the  present 
investigation,  the  report  also  gives  a  comparative  table  showing  the 
mtes  of  wages  received  in  large  households  in  1886  and  at  the  time  of 
the  present  investigation.  This  comparison  shows  that  the  average 
wages  were  nearly  the  same  at  the  two  periods. 
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DECI8I0H8  OF  COITETS  AFFECTIHO  LABOB. 

[This  subject,  begun  in  Bulletin  No.  2,  has  been  continued  in  successive  issues. 
All  material  parta  of  the  decisions  are  reproduced  in  the  words  of  the  courts,  indi- 
cated when  short  by  quotation  marks  and  when  long  by  being  printed  solid.  In 
order  to  save  space,  immaterial  matter,  needed  simply  by  way  of  explanation,  is 
given  in  the  words  of  the  editorial  reviser.] 

DECISIONS  UNDER  STATUTORY  LAW. 

CoNSTITUnONALITY     OF     STATUTE — EXAMINATION     OF     COAL-MlNE 

Managers — Woodruff  et  al.  v.  KeUyviUe  Coal  Co.^  66  Northeastern 
Reporter^  pa^e  660. — An  action  of  debt  was  brought  by  Clara  Bell 
Woodruff  and  others,  as  next  of  kin  to  one  Ira  B.  Woodruff,  deceased, 
against  the  above-named  company,  to  recover  damages  for  the  death 
of  said  Woodruff,  who,  while  in  the  employ  of  said  company  as  a 
miner,  was  injured  by  a  fall  of  coal  from  the  roof,  and  died  in  conse- 
quence of  said  injury.  At  the  trial  of  the  case  in  the  circuit  court  of 
Vermilion  County,  Dl.,  the  defendant  company  demurred  to  the  declara- 
tion, and,  said  demurrer  being  sustained,  a  judgment  was  rendered  in 
ita  favor.  The  plaintiff  then  carried  the  case  on  writ  of  error  to  the 
supreme  court  of  the  State,  which  rendered  its  decision  October  16, 
1899,  and  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court.  A  petition  for  a 
rehearing  having  then  been  tiled  by  the  plaintiff,  the  same  was  denied 
by  the  court  December  13,  1899. 

The  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  was  delivered  by  Judge  Phillips, 
and  in  the  following,  quoted  therefrom,  the  important  points  of  the 
decision  are  fully  and  clearly  stated: 

The  act  under  which  this  suit  is  brought  is  entitled  "An  act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  examination  of  mine  managers  and  to  regulate  tneir 
employment,"  approved  June  18, 1891,  in  force  July  1, 1891.  (Sections 
20  to  24  of  chapter  93,  Annotated  Statute  of  1896.) 

Section  13  of  article  4  of  the  constitution  of  this  State  contains, 
inter  alia,  the  following  provision:  "No  act  hereafter  passed  shall 
embrace  more  than  one  subject,  and  that  shall  be  expressed  in  the 
title.  But  if  any  subject  shall  be  embraced  in  an  act  which  shall  not 
be  expressed  in  the  title,  such  act  shall  be  void  only  as  to  so  much 
thereof  as  shall  not  be  so  expressed." 

While  this  act  declares  in  its  title  that  it  is  to  provide  for  the  exami- 
nation of  mine  managers  and  to  regulate  their  employment,  the  sec- 
tions prior  to  section  5  of  the  act  declare  it  to  be  unlawful  to  assume 
or  attempt  to  discharge  the  duties  of  mine  manager,  where  the  output 
of  the  mine  may  be  25  or  more  tons  per  day,  unless  the  person  assum- 
ing to  discharge  such  duties  shall  hold  a  certificate  as  to  his  qualifica- 
tions for  that  position,  as  may  be  required  b^  the  act,  from  tne  board 
of  mine  examiners,  and  defines  the  t^rm  ''mine  manager."    It  is  then 
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provided  that  the  certificate  provided  for  may  be  either  a  certificate 
of  competency  or  of  service,  and  any  person  may  appear  and  submit 
to  an  examination  as  to  his  competency  or  length  of  service  before  the 
board  of  examiners. 

By  section  5  no  owner,  operator,  or  agent  of  any  mine  to  which  this 
act  applies  shall  employ  any  mine  manager  who  does  not  hold  either  a 
certificate  of  competency  or  of  service  herein  provided  for;  and  the 
last  sentence  of  tnat  section  provides,  that  any  violation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  shall  be  deemed  a  misdemeanor  on  the  part  of  such 
owner,  operator,  or  agent,  and  punished  accordingly.  The  further  pro- 
vision contained  in  section  5,  tnat  "if  any  accident  shall  occur  in  anv 
mine  in  which  a  mine  manager  shall  be  employed  who  has  no  certifi- 
cate, ♦  ♦  ♦  by  which  any  miner  shall  be  killed  or  injured,  he  or 
his  heirs  shall  have  right  of  action  against  such  operator,  owner  or 
agent,  and  shall  recover  the  full  value  of  the  damages  sustained,^'  seeks 
to  provide  a  recoveir  purely  as  a  penalty,  and  in  no  way  dependent 
upon  any  question  of  ne^li^ence  on  the  part  of  the  mine  manager  or 
pit  boss  resulting  from  his  incompetency;  nor  is  it  made  to  rest  upon 
any  act  of  negligence  upon  the  part  of  the  owner,  operator,  or  agent 
of  the  mine,  other  than  by  his  employing  a  mine  manager  who  does 
not  hold  such  certificate  as  required.  It  is  therefore  an  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  legislature  to  provide  for  a  third  person  recovering  a 
penalty  e()ual  to  any  damage  sustained  by  reason  of  any  miner  being 
killed  or  injured  by  any  accident  in  a  mine  in  which  the  mine  manager 
or  pit  boss  has  no  certificate  of  competency  or  of  service.  To  the 
extent,  therefore,  that  the  act  directs  and  requires  that  the  mine  man- 
ager shall  hold  a  certificate  of  competency  or  of  seiTice.  to  be  issued 
by  a  board  of  examiners  as  directed  in  the  act.  and  holds  nim  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor  for  so  failing,  and  punishes  nim  accordingly,  it  may 
be  said  the  act  provides  for  the  examination  of  mine  managers,  and 
seeks  to  regulate  their  employment  by  declaring  a  violation  of  the 
statute  a  misdemeanor,  and  by  punishing  the  owner,  operator,  or  agent 
for  employinj^  one  not  holding  such  certificate,  and  this  is  the  only 
subject  mentioned  in  the  title  of  the  act. 

An  attempt  to  give  a  right  of  action  to  third  persons  by  reason  of 
any  injury  or  deaui  resulting  from  any  accident  in  the  mine  where  the 
mine  manager  does  not  holasuch  certificate  of  competency  or  service, 
with  a  recovery  to  the  extent  of  damages  sustained  thereby,  is  not  a 
provision  which  is  included  in  the  title  of  the  act,  and  has  no  refer- 
ence to  the  examination  of  mine  managers  and  the  regulating  of  their 
employment.  Any  other  construction  of  this  act  would  provide  for  a 
double  punishment,  one  by  reason  of  the  last  sentence  of  section  5, 
and  the  other  by  reason  of  the  right  of  third  persons  to  recover  a 
penalty,  not  dependent  oa  an  injury  sustained  by  reason  of  the  want 
of  a  certificate  of  competency  or  service  on  the  part  of  the  mine  man- 
ager, or  by  reason  of  any  neglect  of  his.  It  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  such  double  punishment  may  be  inflicted  for  the  violation  of 
the  act,  but  we  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  at  this  time  discuss  that 
question.  It  is  clear  that  nothing  in  the  title  of  the  act  has  reference 
to  the  right  of  third  persons  to  recover  for  an  injury  received  in  a 
mine  or  damages  for  the  death  of  a  person  in  a  mine,  either  case 
resulting  from  an  accident  in  such  mine  where  the  mine  manager  hold*^ 
no  certificate  as  required  by  the  act,  and  where  the  accident  in  no 
manner  results  by  reason  ox  the  incompetency  of  the  mine  manager. 
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For  the  reason  that  the  title  of  the  act  in  no  manner  embraces  the  right 
of  a  third  i)erson  to  recover  a  penalty  for  its  violation,  we  hold  the  act 
unconstitutional,  so  far  as  such  right  of  recovery  by  such  third  person 
is  sought  to  be  given. 


CoNSTITUnONALITy    OF    STATUTE — HoURS    OF     LaBOR     ON     PUBLIO 

Works — In  re  Dalton^  59  Pacific  Reporter^  page  386. — ^Thc  petition  of 
one  J.  T.  Dalton  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  filed  in  the  supreme 
court  of  the  State  of  Kansas.  It  alleged,  in  effect,  that  he  was  unlaw- 
fully restrained  of  his  liberty  by  the  sheriff  of  Geary  County,  being 
held  in  custody  by  him  under  a  warrant,  in  which  he  was  charged  with 
the  violation  of  chapter  114,  acts  of  Kansas  of  1891,  providing  that 
eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  for  all  laborers,  workmen, 
mechanics,  and  other  persons  employed  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  county, 
city,  township,  or  other  municipality  in  the  State,  in  that  he  permitted 
and  required  certain  workmen  employed  by  him  to  work  over  eight 
hours  per  day  in  building  a  county  court-house  and  jail,  for  the  building 
of  which  he  and  one  J.  C.  Zeigler  had  contracted  with  the  county 
conunissioners  of  Geary  County.  He  alleged  that  the  statute,  above 
referred  to,  was  unconstitutional  and  void,  but  the  supreme  court,  after 
a  hearing,  rendered  its  decision  December  9,  1899,  and  affirmed  the 
constitutionality  of  the  statute  and  denied  the  writ 

Judge  Smith  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court  and  in  the  course  of 
the  same  used  the  following  language: 

The  law  for  a  violation  of  which  the  petitioner  is  prosecuted  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  direction  by  a  principal  to  his  agent — a  matter  of  concern 
to  the  principal  and  agent  alone.  The  State  declares  by  this  statute 
that  all  laborers,  workmen,  or  mechanics  engaged  in  its  service  shall 
not  work  thereunder  more  than  eight  hours  per  day;  that  it  will  make 
no  contracts  for  longer  hours.  A  by-law  of  a  corporation  might  pro- 
vide that  none  of  its  agents  should  employ  persons  to  labor  in  ite  behalf 
more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  day.  Such  by-law  would  be  a  mat- 
ter of  private  concern  between  the  corporation  and  the  persons  who 
sought  employment  by  it.  Here  the  State  has  seen  fit  to  declare  (and 
for  what  reason  it  is  unnecessary  to  inquire)  that  eight  hours  shall  con- 
stitute a  day's  work  for  all  persons  employed  by  it  or  bv  any  of  its 
political  subdivisions.  A  contractor,  in  bidding  for  work:  to  be  done 
by  the  State,  county,  city,  or  township,  understands,  in  making  his 
estimates,  that  under  the  law  eight  hours  per  day  is  the  maximum 
time  which  his  employees  may  work.  He  is  in  nowise  prejudiced,  for 
all  other  bidders  for  the  same  work  have  equal  knowleage  of  the  rule 
which  the  State  has  established  governing  the  hours  of  labor  to  be  per- 
formed in  its  behalf.  The  position  which  the  State  has  taken  in  no- 
wise differs  from  that  of  an  individual  who,  in  the  emplovment  of  labor, 
refuses  to  permit  his  employees  to  labor  more  than  eight  hours.  It  is 
certainly  lawful  for  one  to  refuse  to  employ  men  to  work  more  than 

jiven  number  of  hours  per  day. 
■f'e  see  in  this  law  no  infringement  of  constitutional  rights.     There 
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can  be  no  compulsion  of  a  contractor  to  bid  upon  public  work,  nor  is 
the  laborer  bound  to  take  employment  from  a  person  having  such  con- 
tract. If  the  terms  relating  to  the  hours  of  labor  do  not  suit  either 
the  contractor  or  the  employee,  there  is  no  compulsion  upon  either  the 
one  or  the  other  to  take  the  contract,  or  to  perform  any  labor  for  the 
State.  The  terms  of  employment  are,  by  this  statute,  publicly  pro- 
claimed; and,  if  a  person  insists  upon  working  more  than  eight  hours 
H  day,  he  must  seet  other  employment.  His  liberty  of  choice  is  not 
interfered  with,  nor  his  right  to  labor  infringed.  Whatever  orders 
the  State  may  give  directly  to  its  own  agents  it  may  require  of  its 
politicEil  subdivisions,  instrumentalities  of  said  government,  such  as 
counties,  cities,  and  townships.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the 
statute  under  consideration  is  a  mere  direction  of  the  State  to  its 
agents,  and  a  proper  exercise  of  its  power  in  that  respect. 


CoNSTITUnONAIJTY  OF  STATUTE — PAYMENT  OF  WaGES,  ETC. — State 

V.  Haun^  59  Pacific  Reporter^  page  SJfi. — In  an  inferior  court  of  the 
State  of  Kansas  one  C  L.  Haun  (agent  and  cashier  of  the  Kansas  Com- 
mercial Coal  Company)  was  convicted  of  paying  his  employees  in  other 
than  lawful  money  in  violation  of  chapter  145,  acts  of  Kansas  of  1897. 
Upon  an  appeal  to  the  court  of  appeals  of  the  State  his  conviction  was 
affirmed  and  he  then  appealed  to  the  supreme  court  of  Kansas,  which 
rendered  its  decision  December  9,  1899,  and  reversed  the  decisions  of 
the  lower  courts  upon  the  ground  that  the  act  above  referred  to,  for 
a  violation  of  which  the  appellant  had  been  convicted,  'Ms  unconstitu- 
tional and  void,  in  that  it  violates  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  provides, '  nor  shall  any  State 
deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process 
of  law,  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws.'"    The  act  referred  to  reads,  in  part,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm,  company,  cor- 
poration or  trust,  or  the  agent,  or  the  business  manager  of  any  such  per- 
son, firm,  company,  corporation  or  trust  to  sell,  give,  deliver  or  in  any 
way  directly  or  indirectly  to  any  person  employed  by  him  or  it,  in  pay- 
ment of  wages  due  or  to  become  due,  any  scrip,  token,  check,  draft, 
order,  credit  on  any  book  of  account  or  other  eviaence  of  indebtedness, 

Eayable  to  bearer  or  his  assignee,  otherwise  than  at  the  date  of  issue, 
ut  such  wages  shall  be  paid  only  in  lawful  money  of  the  United 
States,  or  by  check  or  draft  drawn  upon  some  bank  in  which  any  per- 
son, firm,  company,  corporation,  or  trust,  or  the  agent,  or  the  busi- 
ness manager  of  any  such  person,  firm,  company,  corporation,  or  trust, 
has  money  upon  deposit  to  cash  the  same. 

Sec.  2.  All  contracts  to  pay  or  accept  wages  in  any  other  than  law- 
ful money,  or  by  check  or  draft,  as  specified  in  section  one  of  this 
act,  and  any  private  agreement  or  secret  understanding  that  wages 
shall  be  or  may  be  paid,  in  other  than  lawful  money,  or  by  such  check 
or  draft,  shall  be  void,  and  the  procurement  of  such  private  agreement 
or  secret  understanding,  shall  oe  unlawful  and  constiiied  as  coercion 
on  the  part  of  the  employer.  .    ^  ^  ^ .  .^ 
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Sec.  3.  If  any  person  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  either 
section  one  or  two  of  this  act,  or  shall  compel,  or  in  any  manner 
attempt  to  compel,  or  coerce  any  employee  of  any  corporation,  or 
trust  to  purchase  goods,  or  supplies,  from  any  particular  person,  firm, 
corporation,  company  or  ti*ust  or  at  any  particular  store  or  place,  he 
shall  be  guilty  or  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall 
be  fined  not  less  than  one  hundrea  dollars  nor  more  than  five  hundred 
dollars,  or  be  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  not  less  than  thirty  or 
more  than  ninety  days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment  for 
each  violation. 

Sec.  4.  This  act  shall  apply  only  to  corporations  or  trusts  or  their 
agents,  lessees,  or  business  managers,  that  employ  ten  or  more  persons. 

The  opinion  of  the  supreme  court,  delivered  by  Judge  Smith,  con- 
tains the  following  language:  ' 

In  sustaining  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  under  consideration, 
the  court  of  appeals  held  that  it  applied  only  to  corporations  and  trusts 
severally  employing  ten  or  more  persons,  and,  further,  that  the  act  is 
constitutional  as  a  valid  exercise  of  legislative  authority  to  alter  and 
amend  corporate  charters.  While  the  State  might  prohibit  a  foreign 
corporation  from  doing  business  here,  it  can  hardly  be  claimed  that  it 
could  alter  or  amend  a  corporate  charter  granted  by  the  laws  of 
another  State.  We  will  proceed,  however,  by  assuming  that  the  coal 
company  was  a  Kansas  corporation.  There  is  no  suggestion  in  the 
title  of  the  act  that  the  provisions  of  corporate  charters  are  to  be  in 
any  wise  affected.  The  title  reads:  ''An  act  to  secure  to  laborers  and 
others  the  payment  of  their  wages,  and  prescribing  a  penalty  for  the 
violation  of  this  act,  and  repealing  sections  2441,  2442,  and  2443  of 
the  General  Statutes  of  1889,  and  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in  conflict 
herewith."  The  first  section  of  the  act  makes  it  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son, firm,  company,  corporation,  or  trust  to  give  any  scrip,  token, 
check,  or  order  to  any  employee.  The  application  of  this  section  to 
persons,  firms,  companies,  and  trusts  makes  it  quite  clear  that  the 
general  scopi^.  and  purpose  of  the  law  are  defined  m  its  title,  and  that 
the  alteration  or  amenament  of  corporate  charters  was  never  intended 
by  the  legislature,  and  is  not  expressed  in  the  body  of  the  act,  when 
the  true  rules  of  construction  are  applied  thereto.  Just  how  the  court 
of  appeals  concluded  that  the  act  we  are  now  considering  did  not  apply 
to  individuals,  but  to  trusts  and  corporations  only,  when  a  trust  may 
be  composed  of  persons  or  firms  associated  together,  we  do  not  under- 
stand. A  trust  may  or  may  not  be  endowed  with  corporate  powers. 
If  not,  then  it  is  a  mere  aggregation  of  individuals  or  partnerships, 
and  could  hardly  be  regulated  under  a  law,  the  constitutionality  of 
which  can  be  sustained  only  upon  the  ground  that  it  alters  and  amends 
corporate  charters.  We  are  clearly  or  the  opinion  that  a  construction 
of  the  act  which  attributes  to  it  a  purpose  to  alter  or  amend  corpqrate 
charters  is  erroneous. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  if  this  statute  had,  without 

defect  as  to  title,  clearly  and  in  express  terms  amended  corporate 

charters,  retaining  the  section  classifying  corporations  to  which  it  was 

jipplicable  by  the  number  of  men  in  their  employ,  it  would  be  obnox- 

"^  ^s  to  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

"s.     The  law  is  partial  and  unequal  in  its  operation.     The  first 

>  of  the  act  makes  it  *' unlawful  for  any  person,  firm,  company, 
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corporation,  or  trust,  or  the  agent,  or  the  business  manager  of  any 
such  person,  firm,  company,  corporation  or  trust,"  to  do  certain  things. 
Section  2  declares  that  ''all  contracts  to  pay  or  accept  wages  in  any 
other  than  lawful  money,  or  by  check  or  araf t,  as  specified  in  section 
1,  of  this  act,  and  any  private  agreement  or  secret  understanding  that 
wages  shall  be  or  may  oe  paid,  m  other  than  lawful  money,  or  by  such 
check  or  draft,  shall  be  void."  So  far  the  act  is  general,  and  applies 
to  all  persons  and  aggregations  of  persons  alike.  In  section  3  partial- 
ity commences.  Any  person,  says  that  section,  who  "shall  compel 
or  in  an^  manner  attempt  to  compel,  or  coerce  any  employee  of  any 
corporation,  or  trust  to  purchase  goods,  or  supplies,  from  any  par- 
ticular ♦  *  * "  store  or  person  snail  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 
If,  therefore,  any  person  compels  or  attempte  to  compel  or  coerce  any 
employee,  other  than  an  employee  of  a  corporation  or  trust,  he  is 
guiltless  of  wrong,  and  may  proceed  with  his  compulsion  without  fear 
of  prosecution.  Section  4  provides  that  the  act  ''shall  apply  only  to 
corporations  or  trusts  or  other  agents,  lessees,  or  business  managers 
that  employ  ten  or  more  persons."  Not  only  is  the  attempted  act  of 
compulsion  or  coercion  denounced  in  section  3  made  applicable  only 
to  corporations  and  trusts,  but  the  denunciation  of  section  4  does  not 
touch  a  corporation  or  trust  that  employs  less  than  ten  men.  Thus  an 
act  of  an  agent  or  a  corporation  or  trust  of  a  ^ven  class  is  unlawful, 
while  the  same  act  of  the  same  man  is  lawful  if  he  works  for  an  indi- 
vidual or  another  class  of  corporations  or  trusts.  Again,  the  same  act 
of  the  same  man  would  be  unlawful  to-day  if  his  employer  was  a  cor- 

E>ration  or  trust  and  employed  ten  men,  while  to-morrow  it  would  be 
wful,provided  in  the  meantime  the  corporation  or  trust  had  discharged 
one  of  its  employees. 

The  obvious  intent  of  the  act  is  to  protect  the  laborer,  and  not  to 
benefit  the  corporation.  Why  should  not  the  nine  employees  who 
work  for  one  corporation  be  equally  protected  with  the  eleven  engaged 
in  the  same  line  of  employment  for  another  corporation  'i  If  sucn  law 
is  beneficial  to  wage  earners  in  the  one  instance,  why  not  in  the  other  ^ 
The  nine  men  lawfully  paid  for  their  labor  in  goods  at  a  truck  store 
might  with  much  reason  complain  that  the  protection  of  tfie  law  was 
unequal  as  to  them,  when  they  saw  eleven  men  paid  in  monev  for  the 
same  service  performed  for  another  corporation  en^ged  in  a  like  busi- 
ness. Such  inequality  destroys  the  law.  In  the  instance  cited,  two 
of  the  eleven  men  might  quit  the  employment  of  the  company  for 
which  they  worked,  and  by  this  act  alone  make  a  method  of  payment 
by  the  corporation  lawful  which  was  unlawful  while  the  eleven  were 
employed.  The  criminality  or  innocence  of  an  act  done  ought  not  to 
depend  on  the  happening  of  such  a  circumstance.  Equal  protection 
of  the  laws  means  equal  exemption  with  others  of  the  same  class  from 
all  charges  and  burdens  of  every  kind. 

If  the  classification  attempted  by  this  act  is  a  constitutional  one,  it 
follows  that  the  legislature  might  have  made  the  law  applicable  only 
to  corporations  employing  married  men  or  persons  over  a  ceitain  age, 
or  to  corporations  a  portion  of  whose  employees  were  women,  or 
applied  any  other  arbitrary  or  capricious  means  of  distinction.  In 
the  language  of  Mr.  Justice  Brewer,  ''  In  all  cases  it  must  appear,  not 
only  that  a  classification  has  been  made,  but  also  that  it  ia  one  based 
upon  some  reasonable  ground, — some  difference  which  bears  a  just  and 
proper  relation  to  the  attempted  classification."    A  classification  of  the 
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kind  attempted  makes  a  distinction  between  corporations  identically 
alike  in  organization,  capital,  and  all  other  powers  and  privileges  con- 
ferred by  law.  It  is  arbitrary  and  wanting  in  reason.  The  act  in 
question  is  class  legislation  of  the  most  pronounced  character. 

However  much  the  employed  might  profit  by  the  necessities  of  the 
employer  desiring  to  exchange  property  for  labor  at  a  value  advan- 
tageous to  the  former,  all  such  beneficial  j^reements  are  prohibited 
by  this  law.  In  short,  such  legislation  infnnges  upon  natural  rights 
and  constitution  grants  of  liberty.  It  treats  the  laborer  as  a  wara  of 
the  Government,  and  discourages  the  employment  of  those  talents 
which  lead  to  success  in  the  fiel(&  of  commercial  enterprise.  Persons 
sui  juris  need  no  guardians.  Those  who  seek  to  put  a  protector  over 
labor  reflect  upon  the  dignity  and  independence  of  the  wage  earner, 
and  deceive  him  by  the  promise  that  le^slation  can  cure  all  the  ills  of 
which  he  may  complain.  Such  legislation  suggests  the  handiwork  of 
the  politician  rather  than  the  political  economist. 

It  has  been  sought  by  some  judges  to  justify  legislation  of  this  kind 
upon  the  theory  that,  in  the  exercise  of  police  power,  a  limitation 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  one  class  of  persons  against  the  perse- 
cution of  another  class  may  be  placed  upon  freedom  of  contract.  As 
between  persons  sui  juris,  what  right  nas  the  legislature  to  assume 
that  one  class  has  the  need  of  protection  against  another?  In  this  coun- 
try the  employee  to-day  may  be  the  employer  next  year,  and  laws 
treating  employees  as  subjects  for  such  protective  legislation  belittle 
their  intelligence,  and  renect  upon  their  standing  as  free  citizens.  It 
is  our  boast  that  no  class  distinctions  exist  in  this  country.  An  inter- 
ference by  the  legislature  with  the  freedom  of  the  citizen  in  making 
contracts,  denying  to  a  part  of  the  people,  possessing  sound  minds 
and  memory,  the  right  to  bargain  concerning  the  equivalent  they  may 
desire  to  receive  as  compensation  for  their  labor,  is  to  create  or  carve 
out  a  class  from  the  body  of  the  people,  and  place  that  class  within 
the  pale  of  protective  laws  which  invidiously  distinguish  them  from 
other  free  citizens:  thus  dividing  by  arbitrary  fiat  equally  free  and 
intelligent  people  into  distinctive  classes  or  grades,  the  one  marked 
by  law  as  tne  object  of  legislative  solicitude,  the  other  not.  This  dis- 
crimination has  been  justified  by  writers  defending  the  doctrine  of 
paternalism,  and  by  some  judges,  upon  the  asserted  fact  that  labor  is 
constantly  engaged  in  an  unequal  contest  with  capital,  and  that  the 
former  must  be  reenforced  by  the  legislative  power  of  the  State,  to 
prevent  its  overthrow  in  the  conflict. 

Freedom  of  action — liberty — is  the  comer  stone  of  our  governmental 
fabric.  Laws  which  infringe  upon  the  free  exercise  of  the  right  of  a 
workingman  to  trade  his  labor  for  any  commodity  or  species  of  prop- 
erty which  he  may  see  fit,  and  which  he  may  consider  to  be  the  most 
advantageous,  is  an  encroachment  upon  his  constitutional  rights,  and 
an  obstruction  to  his  pursuit  of  happiness.  Such  laws  as  the  one  under 
consideration  classify  him  among  the  incompetents,  and  degrade  his 
calling.  The  proportion  of  lawful  money  in  circulation  is  small,  com- 
pared with  the  value  of  other  property  in  the  United  States.  Accumu- 
lated wealth,  much  or  little,  is  represented  in  a  very  small  part  by 
money.  To  say  that  a  free  citizen  can  contract  for  or  agree  to  receive 
in  return  for  his  labor  one  kind  of  property  only,  and  that  which  rep- 
-<»sents  the  snaallest  part  of  the  aggregate  wealth  of  the  country,  is  a 

ar  restriction  of  the  right  to  bargain  and  trade,  a  suppression  of 
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individual  effort,  a  denial  of  inalienable  riffhts.  In  Tied.  Lim.,  sec. 
178,  the  author  says:  ''Laws,  therefore,  which  are  designed  to  regu- 
late the  terms  of  hiring  in  strictly  private  employments,  are  unconsti- 
tutional, because  they  operate  as  an  interference  with  one's  natural 
liberty,  in  a  case  in  whicn  there  is  no  trespass  upon  private  right,  and 
no  threatening  injury  to  the  public.  And  this  conclusion  not  only 
applies  to  laws  regulating  the  rate  of  wages  of  private  workmen,  but 
also  any  other  law  whose  object  is  to  regulate  any  of  the  terms  of  hir- 
ing, such  as  the  number  of  hours  of  labor  per  day,  which  the  employer 
may  demand.  There  can  be  no  constitutional  interference  by  the  State 
in  the  private  relation  of  master  and  servant,  except  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  frauds  and  trespass." 

in  the  case  at  bar  the  appellant  did  not  urge  or  compel  the  employee 
Graves  to  take  the  order  for  merchandise.  &raves  voluntarily  applied 
for  and  requested  that  the  same  be  given  to  him  between  pay  oays. 
Had  he  been  content  to  have  waited  untu  the  regular  pay  day,  ne  would 
have  received  his  wa^es  in  money.  It  was  his  option  to  take  the  order, 
and  for  compliance  with  his  request  the  appellant  was  convicted.  Here 
was  no  force  or  compulsion  on  the  part  of  the  appellant,  and  he  com- 
mitted no  fraud  or  trespass.  We  conclude,  therefore:  First^  that 
chapter  145  of  the  laws  of  1897  is  not  to  be  construed  as  altering  or 
amending  corporate  charters ;  second^  it  is  in  violation  of  the  four- 
teenth amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  in  that  it 
denies  to  persons  within  this  State  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 
The  judgment  of  the  court  of  appeals  and  of  the  district  court  is 
reversed,  and  the  appellant  discharged. 


CoNSTrrunoNALiTY  OF  Statute — Payment  of  Wages-  Lien  for 
Unpaid  Wages — Johnson  v.  Goodyear  Mining  Co,^  et  al.^  69  Pacific 
Reporter^  page  304. — ^This  action  was  by  Andrew  Johnson  against  the 
above-named  company  and  others  to  recover  for  labor  performed  for 
said  company  by  him  and  by  others  whose  claims  have  been  assigned 
to  him.  In  the  superior  court  of  Sierra  County,  Cal.,  a  judgment  was 
rendered  for  the  plaintiff  in  the  sum  of  $5,039.57  and  $400  attorneys' 
fees,  and  declaring  the  same  to  be  a  first  lien  upon  all  the  property  of 
said  company,  as  described  in  the  complaint,  and  that  all  of  said  prop- 
erty, or  so  much  thereof  as  might  be  necessary,  should  be  sold  to  pay 
the  judgment,  costs,  and  attorneys'  fees,  as  provided  in  chapter  170, 
acts  of  California  of  1897,  approved  March  29,  1897. 

The  defendant  company  appealed  the  case  to  the  supreme  court  of 
the  State  and  a  commissioners'  decision  was  rendered  therein  Novem- 
ber 20,  1899,  reversing  the  decision  of  the  lower  court  in  part  and 
declaring  the  above-named  act  to  be  unconstitutional  and  void 

From  the  opinion  of  Commissioner  Cooper,  concurred  in  by  Com- 
missioners Haynes  and  Chipnotan,  and  approved  by  the  court,  the  fol- 
lowing is  taken: 

The  plaintiff  claims  the  benefit  of  the  provisions  of  said  act  [chapter 
170,  acts  of  1897,  above  referred  to]  applicable  to  this  case,  and  the 
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defendants  contest  the  said  provisions  and  every  part  of  said  act  as 
being  unconstitutional.  The  statute  is  said  to  contravene  the  follow- 
ing provisions  of  the  constitution  of  the  State:  (1)  Subdivision  13, 
sec.  1,  art.  1:  ''No  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life, libei-ty  or  property 
without  due  process  of  law."  (2)  Subdivision  21,  id.:  ''Nor  shall 
any  citizen  or  class  of  citizens  be  granted  privileges  or  immunities 
which,  upon  the  same  terms,  shall  not  be  gmnted  to  all  citizens.'' 
(3)  Subdivision  11,  id.:  "All  laws  of  a  general  nature  shall  have  a 
uniform  operation."  (4)  Section  25,  art.  4,  providing  that  the  legisla- 
ture shall  not  pass  local  or  special  laws  in  the  following  cases:  "Tnird. 
Regulating  the  practice  of  courts  of  justice."  "Twenty-fourth. 
Authorizing  the  creation,  extension  or  impairing  of  liens."  '*•  Thirty- 
third.  In  all  other  cases  where  a  general  law  can  be  made  applicable." 
(6)  Fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States: 
"Nor  shall  any  State  deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws." 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  act  in  Question  applies  only  to  two 
classes  of  persons:  First,  corporations  aoing  business  in  this  State, 
and  not  to  corporations  of  any  other  class;  second,  to  laborers  per- 
forming labor  for  such  corporations.  It  does  not  apply  to  the  thou- 
sands oi  laborei-s  who  may  be  employed  by  individuals  or  copartnerships 
in  the  manv  and  varied  industries  of  the  State.  The  word  "corpora- 
tion" in  the  act  means  those  artificial  persons  created  and  existing 
under  the  laws  of  this  or  some  other  State;  but  the  word  "corporation,^ 
as  to  the  rights  of  defendants,  must  be  treated  as  though  it  means  the 
name  of  all  the  individuals  who  are  members  of  the  corporation.  It 
has  long  been  settled  that  the  word  "person,"  within  the  meaning  of 
the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
applies  to  a  corporation.  In  Cooley  on  Constitutional  Limitations 
(6tn  ed.,  p.  483)  it  is  said:  "But  everyone  has  a  right  to  demand  that 
he  be  governed  by  general  rules;  and  a  special  statute  which,  without 
his  consent,  singles  liis  case  out  as  one  to  be  regulated  by  a  different 
law  from  that  which  is  applied  in  all  similar  cases,  would  not  be  legiti- 
mate legislation,  but  would  be  such  an  arbitrary  mandate  as  is  not 
within  the  province  of  free  governments.  Those  who  make  the  laws 
are  to  govern  by  promulgated  established  laws,  not  to  be  varied  in  par- 
ticular cdses,  but  to  have  one  rule  for  rich  and  poor,  for  the  favorite  at 
court  and  the  countryman  at  plow.  This  is  a  maxim  in  constitutional 
law,  and  by  it  we  may  test  the  authority  and  binding  force  of  legisla- 
tive enactment."  In  W ally's  Heirs  v.  Kennedy,  2  Yerg.,  554,  it  is  said: 
"The  rights  of  everj^  individual  must  stand  or  fall  by  the  same  rule  or 
law  that  gjoverns  every  other  member  of  the  body  politic,  or  land, 
under  similar  circumstances;  and  every  partial  or  private  law  which 
directlv  proposes  to  destroy  or  affect  individual  rights,  or  does  the 
same  thing  by  affording  remedies  leading  to  similar  consecjuences,  is 
unconstitutional  and  void.  Were  it  otherwise,  odious  individuals  and 
corporations  would  be  governed  by  one  law,  the  mass  of  the  community 
and  those  who  made  the  law  by  another,  whereas  the  like  general  law 
affecting  the  whole  community  equally  could  not  have  been  passed." 
Applying  these  principles  to  this  act,  it  is  clearly  unconstitutional. 
It  gives  a  first  lien  to  laborers  for  the  amount  due  them  from  corpora- 
tions doing  business  in  this  State  upon  all  the  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty of  such  corporations,  and  does  not  even  require  any  description 
of  the  property,  or  notice  in  any  manner,  in  order  to  make  such  lien 
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valid.  It  seems  to  give  the  laborer  the  right  to  an  attachment  against 
the  property  of  the  corporation  without  requiring  him  to  make  the 
affidavit  ana  file  the  undertaking  required  of  all  otherpersons  in  order 
to  procure  such  attachment.  It  does  not  give  this  lien  to  any  other 
class  of  laborers. 

The  lien  attaches  to  the  property  of  such  corporation,  but  not  to  the 

Broperty  of  an  individual  under  precisely  the  same  circumstances. 
Tnaer  general  law  liens  are  given  to  all  mechanics,  artisans,  laborers, 
or  material  men,  and  a^inst  all  persons  and  corporations.  Under  the 
present  statute  a  lien  is  given  to  laborers  performing  labor  for  the 
particular  corporations  named.  All  other  persons  in  the  State,  after 
obtaining  an  ordinary  money  judgment,  must  enforce  it  bjr  the  writ 
of  execution;  but  laborers  for  such  corporations  under  this  statute 
have  the  right  to  have  the  court  declare  tne  amount  found  due  them  a 
lien  on  all  the  property  of  the  corporation,  which  shall  take  preference 
over  all  other  liens  except  recorded  mortgages  and  deeds  of  trust. 

The  statute  gives  the  laborer  a  right,  in  case  he  recovers  judgment, 
to  recover  attorneys'  fees,  which  become  a  part  of  the  iudgment.  No 
other  class  of  laborers  or  persons  are  given  the  right  to  recover 
attorney's  fees  except  by  virtue  of  a  contract  or  by  virtue  of  a  general 
statute.  The  corporation  is  prohibited  from  setting  up  any  defense  to 
the  action  except  some  two  or  three.  Matters  which  might  be  pleaded 
as  a  defense  by  all  other  persons  in  the  State  are  not  allowed  to  be  so 
pleaded  by  the  corporation.  If  the  legislature  could  deprive  the  cor- 
poration of  some  of  the  defenses  whicn  other  litigants  on  like  terms 
are  allowed,  it  could,  by  a  Draconian  edict,  deprive  it  of  all  of  them, 
and  say  at  once  that  the  corporation  should  make  no  defense  whatever 
to  the  action.  The  corporation  and  the  laborer  are  prohibited  from 
making  any  contract  wnereby  wages  are  to  become  aue  for  a  longer 

Kiriod  than  1  month  as  a  condition  of  employment,  or  by  which  the 
borer  is  to  be  paid  in  anything  except  money  or  negotiable  checks. 
The  workingman  of  intelligence  is  treated  as  an  imbecue.  Being  over 
21  years  of  age,  and  not  a  lunatic  or  insane,  he  is  deprived  of  the 
right  to  make  a  contract  as  to  the  time  when  his  wages  shall  become 
due.  Being  of  sound  mind,  and  knowing  the  value  of  a  horse,  he  is 
not  allowedto  make  an  agreement  with  the  corporation  that  he  will 
work  60  days  and  take  the  horse  in  payment.  Business  might  be 
such  that  a  corporation  could  not  possibly  pay  wages  without  getting 
laborers  who  were  willing  to  wait  lor  their  wages  until  the  coi'poration 
could  get  money  with  which  to  pay  them  by  marketing  its  products. 
The  laborer  might  be  interested  in  the  corporation,  or  for  some  reason 
willing  to  wait  until  the  corporation  could  pay  him.  Yet  the  parties, 
being  able  to  contract  and  willing  to  contract,  and  desiring  for  the 

SMKlof  each  other  to  contract,  are  by  this  statute  forbidden  to  do  so. 
ot  only  this,  but  the  corporation  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  $50  for  each  violation  of  the  statute.  A  corporation  employing 
1,000  men,  and  sued  by  each,  could  not  defend  the  suits  without  being 
limited  in  its  defense  to  those  named  in  the  statute,  and  being  subject 
toe  reasonable  attorney's  fee  in  each  case.  In  case  it  made  a  contract 
with  the  1,000  men  by  which  thejr  agreed  to  work  for  it  3  months 
for  $100  each,  they  could  bring  suit,  and  recover,  before  the  end  of 
the  3  months,  and  each  recover  an  attorney's  fee,  making  1,000  attor- 
ney's fees,  and  the  corporation  would  be  subject  to  1,000  fines  of  $100 
each,  malung  the  modest  sum  of  $100,000  in  fines;  or  perhaps  the 
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magistrate  might,  in  his  discretion,  make  the  fine  $50  in  each  case, 
and  thus  reduce  it  to  $50,000.  We  might  enumerate  many  other 
infirmities  in  the  statute,  but  the  above  are  sufficient  to  destroy  it 

It  is  claimed  that  corporations  are  a  class,  and  that  classincations 
can  be  made,  and  that  a  law  is  not  unconstitutional  if  it  affects  all  of  a 
class.  While  this  is  true,  yet  the  classification  must  be  founded  upon 
differences  either  defined  by  the  Constitution  or  natural,  or  which  will 
suggest  a  reason  which  might  naturally  be  held  to  justify  the  diversity 
of  legislation.  In  this  case  there  can  be  no  reason  why  a  corporation 
doing  business  in  this  State  should  have  its  property  subjected  to  a 
lien  unless  the  property  of  other  persons  in  the  State  under  like  circum- 
stances is  subjected  to  the  same  kind  of  a  lien;  or  why  such  corpora- 
tions should  be  prohibited  from  making  defenses  which  all  other  persons 
in  the  State  may  make;  or  why  such  corporations  should  pay  attorneys' 
fees  or  fines  in  an  ordinary  action  at  law.  while  all  other  persons  unaer 
like  circumstances  are  exempt  from  such  attorneys'  fees  and  fines;  or 
why  such  corporations  can  not  create  valid  liens  upon  its  property 
other  than  bv  a  deed  or  mortgage  duly  recorded,  while  all  other  per- 
sons in  the  State  may  do  so;  or  why  such  corporations  shall  be  denied 
the  privilege  of  maon^  a  contract  as  to  the  manner  of  payment  of  its 
employees,  while  all  oflier  persons  in  the  State  who  are  over  21  years 
of  age.  and  not  incompetent,  may  do  so;  or  why  laborers  can  not  make 
a  valia  contract  as  to  the  time  when  their  wages  shall  become  due,  or 
the  kind  of  property  or  money  in  which  they  shall  be  paid.  It  is  said 
that,  corporations  being  creatures  of  the  State,  and  deriving  their 
powers  from  their  chai^i^s,  the  same  power  that  created  them  may 
alter  or  amend  their  charters,  or  depnve  them  of  rights  originally 
given  them.  This  is  true  as  to  certsun  purposes,  but  the  le^lature 
can  not,  after  creatine  a  corporation,  and  while  it  exists,  depnve  it  of 
the  rights  guaranteea  to  it  by  the  Federal  Constitution,  nor  deprive  it 
of  its  right  to  resort  to  the  courts  of  law,  nor  take  its  property  with- 
out due  process  of  law,  nor  subject  it  to  unequal  and  oppressive  bur- 
dens, nor  deprive  it  of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

But  the  act  in  question  applies  not  only  to  the  corporations  exist- 
ing under  the  laws  of  this  State,  but  to  all  other  corporations  doing 
business  in  this  State,  and  in  nowise  indebted  to  the  State  for  their 
charters.  Surely,  the  legislature  of  this  State  could  not  alter,  amend, 
or  repeal  the  charter  of  a  corporation  existing  under  the  laws  oi  another 
State. 

That  portion  of  the  judgment  in  favor  of  plaintiff  and  against  the 
defendant  corporation  for  $5,039.57,  with  costs,  should  be  affirmed. 
The  portion  awarding  the  plaintiff  $i00  attorney's  fees,  and  declaring 
that  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  a  lien  upon  the  property  of  defendant 
corporation,  and  to  have  a  commissioner  appointed  to  sdU  the  property, 
should  be  reversed. 


Employers'  Liabimty — Railroad  Companies — Fellow-Sbrv- 
ANTS — Negligence — Construction  of  Statute — LmcJ^s  Adrnvnis- 
tratoT  V.  Zauiaville  and  NashviUe  Bailroad  Co.^  64,  SoiUhwestem 
Reporter^  page  ISl^,, — ^This  was  an  action  for  damages  for  causing  the 
death  of  Edward  B.  Linck,  brought  in  the  circuit  court  of  Todd 
County,  Ky.     Linck  was  a  conductor  in  the  employ  of  the  above- 
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named  railroad  company,  and  at  the  time  of  the  accident  he  was  mak- 
ing a  coupling  of  some  cai's  in  the  train  in  place  of  the  brakeman, 
who  was  temporarily  and  necessarily  absent.  The  alleged  negligence 
was  that  of  the  engineer  of  the  train  in  backing  the  engine  with  great 
and  unnecessary  violence,  so  that  the  coupling  link  broke,  and  Linck 
was  knocked  down  and  run  over  by  the  backing  train  and  killed.  A 
judgment  was  rendered  for  the  defendant  company  and  the  plaintiff 
api>ealed  the  case  to  the  court  of  appeals  of  the  State,  which  rendered 
its  decision  December  8,  1899,  and  reversed  the  decision  of  the  lower 
court. 

In  the  course  of  the  opinion  of  the  court,  delivered  by  Judge  White, 
the  following  language  was  used: 

Beginning  with  the  case  of  Railroad  Co.  v.  Collins,  2  Duv.  118,  this 
court,  by  a  long  and  unbroken  line  of  decisions,  including  Railway  Co. 
V.  Palmer,  98  Ky.  382,  33  S.  W.  199,  and  Edmonson  v.  Railway  Co., 
49  S.  W.  200,  44i8,  has  repeatedly  held  that  where  two  servants  of  the 
same  master  are  equals  and  neither  superior  to  the  other,  no  recovery 
can  be  had,  as  against  the  master,  by  one  servant  for  the  negligence 
of  the  other.  It  has  also  been  held  tnat  where  two  servants  are  m  the 
same  field  of  labor,  but  are  not  of  the  same  rank,  the  master  is  not 
liable  for  an  injury  to  the  subordinate  by  the  ordinary  negligence  of 
the  superior,  but  is  liable  onljr  in  case  of  gross  negligence  of  the 
superior.  It  is  contended  that  if  the  rule  laid  down  in  the  Edmonson 
case,  and  other  cases  to  the  same  effect,  were  [was  ?]  the  law  as  to  the  cases 
there  decided,  it  has  no  application  to  this;  that  by  the  adoption  of 
section  241  of  our  present  constitution  the  rule  of  law  as  to  fellow- 
servants  was  changea.  Section  241  of  the  constitution  reads:  "When- 
ever the  death  of  a  person  shall  result  from  an  injiiry  inflicted  by 
negligence  or  wrongful  act,  then,  in  every  such  case,  damages  may  be 
recovered  for  such  death,  from  the  corporation  and  persons  so  causing 
same."  There  follows  a  provision  as  to  who  may  prosecute  an  action 
to  recover. 

It  is  insisted  that  by  the  use  of  the  term,  ''then,  in  every  such  case, 
damages  may  be  recovered  for  such  death,  from  the  corporation  and 
persons  so  causing  same."  it  is  meant  to  provide  that  a  recovery  may 
De  had  for  a  death  resulting  from  the  negligence  of  a  fellow-servant, 
regardless  of  grade  or  degree  of  negligence.  In  considering  this 
section,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  the  condition  of  the  law  as  laiddown 
by  this  court  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  constitution.  Under 
section  1  of  chapter  57  of  the  General  Statutes,  it  had  been  held,  as 
in  the  Collins  case,  2  Duv.  118,  that  damages  were  not  recoverable  by 
an  employee  of  a  railroad  for  an  injury  inflicted  by  the  negligence  of 
a  fellow-servant.  And  a  fellow-servant  was  held  to  be  a  servant  of  the 
same  master,  in  the  same  field  of  labor,  and  of  an  equal  grade  with 
the  one  injured.  It  was  also  held  that  no  recovery  could  be  had  for  the 
ordinary  negligence  of  a  superior  servant  of  the  same  master  engaged 
in  the  same  field  of  labor.  Under  section  3  of  chapter  67  of  the  Gfen- 
eral  Statutes  it  had  been  held  that  no  recovery  could  be  had  for  death 
unless  the  deceased  left  a  widow  or  child.  The  debates  of  the  consti- 
tutional convention  (pages  5749-5752)  show  that  it  was  intended  to 
place  in  the  organic  law,  and  beyond  the  control  of  the  legislature,  that 
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an  action  for  damages  resulting  in  death  survived,  and  might  be  recov- 
ered by  the  personal  representative,  regardless  of  whether  widow  or 
children  survived.  It  was  intended  to  provide,  also,  that  the  right  of 
action  could  be  maintained  against  both  the  servant  who  was  ne^igent 
and  the  company  he  represented.  The  framers  of  the  constitution 
intended  to  so  fix  the  law  that  the  legislature  could  not  release  either 
the  servant  who  was  negligent  or  the  company. 

It  is  true  that,  as  the  statute  then  stood,  the  changes  made  by  the 
constitution  amounted,  as  we  see  it,  to  but  two  things:  It  provided 
for  a  survival  of  the  action,  regardless  of  the  fact  wnether  decedent 
left  a  widow  or  child,  and  also  provided  for  a  recovery  by  a  servant 
against  his  master  for  the  ordinary  negligence  of  a  superior  servant; 
vmereas,  in  the  first  there  was  no  survival  of  the  action  without  a 
widow  or  child,  and  in  the  second  the  negligence  of  the  superior 
servant  must  have  been  ^oss.  But,  to  be  plain  that  this  is  the  law  as 
intended,  by  the  first  le^lature  that  assembled  after  the  adoption  of 
the  constitution,  and  which  contained  many  members  of  the  conven- 
tion, section  6  of  the  Kentucky  statutes  was  enacted.  It  provides: 
^'Whenever  the  death  of  a  person  shall  result  from  an  iniury  inflicted 
by  negligence  or  wrongful  act,  then  in  every  such  case,  aamages  may 
be  recovered  for  such  death  from  the  person  or  persons^  company  or 
companies,  corporation  or  corporations,  their  agents  or  servants  causing 
the  same,  and  when  the  act  is  willful  or  the  negligence  gross,  punitive 
damages  may  be  recovered  and  the  action  to  recover  such  aamages 
shall  be  prosecuted  by  the  personal  representative  of  the  deceased." 

This  statute  clearly  provides  that,  where  death  is  caused  by  negli- 
gence or  wrongful  act,  the  cause  of  action  survives;  where  the  negli- 
gence is  ordinary,  compensatory  damages  may  be  recovered;  where 
the  negligence  is  gross,  or  the  act  willful,  punitive  damages  may  be 
recovered;  that  such  action  may  be  maintained  against  the  immediate 
person  guilty  of  the  wrongful  act  or  of  the  negligence,  as  well  as 
against  any  person,  company,  or  corporation  represented  by  such  per- 
son inflicting  the  iniury.  It  is  insisted  in  the  case  at  bar  that,  under 
the  constitution  and  the  above  statute,  appellant  has  shown  a  right  to 
recover.  If  this  action  was  against  the  engineer  whose  alleged  negli- 
gence caused  the  injury,  counsel  would  be  correct;  but  as  to  appellee 
compan}^  such  is  not  the  law,  for  the  reason  that,  as  between  the 
defendant  and  the  engineer,  the  engineer  did  not  represent  the  com- 
pany. If  it  be  conceded  that  the  engineer  was  the  equal  in  service 
with  decedent,  then  as  to  decedent  the  engineer  could  not  represent 
the  common  principal.  The  fact  that  decedent  at  the  time  was  per- 
forming the  duties  of  brakeman  did  not  change  his  character  or  position 
as  conductor.  Although  the  brakeman,  if  injured  under  the  same 
circumstances,  might  have  recovered  of  appellee,  yet  decedent  can  not, 
because  as  to  him  there  was  no  agent  of  the  company  guilty,  or 
charged  to  be  guilty,  of  negligence. 

DECISIONS  UNDER  COMMON  LAW. 

Employers'  Liability — Assumption  of  Risk  by  Employees — Van 
Duzen  Gm  and  Gamline  Engine  Co.  v.  Schelies^  55  Northeastern 
Reporter^  j>aye  998, — Action  was  brought  against  the  above-named 
company  by  one  Schelies  for  the  recovery  of  damages  arising  from  a 
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personal  injury  averred  to  have  been  caused  by  the  negligence  of  the 
defendant,  the  plaintiff  at  the  time  being  in  the  employ  of  said  defend- 
ant as  a  servant.  In  the  circuit  court  of  Hamilton  County,  Ohio,  a 
judgment  was  rendered  for  the  plaintiff,  and  the  defendant  company 
carried  the  case  upon  a  writ  of  error  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State, 
which  rendered  its  decision  December  19, 1899,  and  aflSrmed  the  judg- 
ment of  the  lower  court. 

The  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  was  delivered  by  Judge  Minshall, 
and  the  syllabus  of  the  same,  prepared  by  the  court,  reads  as  follows: 

1.  A  servant  assumes  only  such  risks  incident  to  his  employment  as 
will  happen  in  the  ordinarily  careful  management  of  the  business  of 
the  master.  Such  as  arise  from  the  fault  of  the  master  are  not  assumed, 
and  the  servant  may  recover  for  injuries  therefrom  unless  his  own 
fault  contributed  to  the  accident. 

2.  One  who,  as  a  servant,  does  that  in  his  employment  which  he  is 
ordered  to  do  by  his  master,  and  is  injured  by  the  culpable  negligence 
of  the  latter,  is  not  deprived  of  a  right  to  recover  for  the  injury  by  the 
fact  that  it  was  apparently  dangerous,  if  a  person  of  ordinary  prudence 
would,  under  the  circumstances,  have  obeyed  the  order,  provided  he 
used  ordinary  care  in  obeying  it. 

3.  In  such  a  case  the  Question  is  one  of  fact  for  the  jury,  under 
proper  instructions  from  the  court. 

4.  A  servant  was  called  by  the  foreman  of  a  conunon  master  to  assist 
him  in  the  adjustment  of  a  machine,  and  was  ordered  to  do  a  certain 
thing  in  connection  with  the  work.  This,  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
servant,  was  dangerous;  but  he  had  a  short  time  before  done  substan- 
tially the  same  thing  under  the  foreman's  order  without  accident. 
The  danger  arose  from  the  proximity  of  a  revolving  saw  that,  by  the 
culpable  negligence  of  the  master,  was  not  protected.  The  servant 
obeyed  the  order,  using  ordinary  care,  but  his  clothing  was  caught  by 
the  saw  and  he  was  seriously  injured.  The  court  left  it  to  the  jur}'^  to 
say  whether,  under  ail  the  circumstances,  the  risk  of  injury  was  so 
great  that  no  ordinaril}'  prudent  man  would  have  obeyed  the  order, 
and  that,  if  they  found  that  it  was,  they  should  return  a  verdict  for 
the  defendant,  and,  if  not,  they  should  return  a  verdict  for  the  plain- 
tiff.    Ueld^  that  the  jury  waa  properly  instructed. 


Employees'  Liability  —  Railroad  Companies  —  Validity  and 
Effect  of  a  Release  from  Liability— e/c^^ey  v.  Georgia  Soutliem 
and  Florida  By.  Co,^  31^  Southeastern  Reporter^  page  661^. — R.  M.  Jos- 
sey  brought  suit  against  the  above-named  milway  company,  in  which 
he  sought  to  rescind  a  contract  signed  by  him,  releasing  such  company 
from  liability  for  a  personal  injury  sustained  by  him,  and  to  recover 
damages  from  the  defendant  for  such  injury.  In  the  superior  court 
of  Dooly  County,  (}a.,  where  the  suit  was  heard,  a  judgment  was 
rendered  in  favor  of  the  defendant  company  and  the  plaintiff  took  the 
case  upon  a  writ  of  error  before  the  supreme  court  of  the  State, 
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which  rendered  its  decision  December  8, 1899,  and  sustained  the  action 
of  the  lower  court. 

The  opinion  of  the  court  was  delivered  by  Judge  Fish,  and  the  syl- 
labus of  the  same,  which  was  prepared  by  the  court,  reads  as  follows: 

One  who  si^ns  a  contract,  which  recites  that,  in  consideration  of  a 
stated  sum  paid  him  by  a  railroad  company,  he  releases  it  from  all 
liability  for  a  personal  injury,  which  he  contends  was  caused  by  its 
negligence,  will  be  estopped  from  claiming  that  the  release  is  not 
binding  upon  him,  because  he  thought,  when  he  signed  the  contract, 
that  it  related  only  to  the  time  he  lost  in  consequence  of  the  injury, 
and  did  not  cover  damages  caused  thereby,  when  it  appears  that  no 
fraud  of  any  kind  was  practiced  upon  him,  and  that,  Imving  ample 
opportunity  and  capacity  to  read  and  understand  the  contract  before 
he  signed  it,  he  negligently  failed  to  do  so. 
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LAWS  OF  VABIOITS  STATES  BELATDTO  TO  LABOB  EHACTEO  SINCE 

JAKVABY  1,  1896. 

[The  Second  Special  Report  of  the  Department  contains  all  laws  of  the  various  States  and  Terri- 
tories and  of  the  United  States  relating  to  labor  in  force  January  1,  1896.  Later  enactments  are 
reproduced  in  successive  issues  of  the  Bulletin  from  time  to  time  as  published.] 

ILLINOIS. 

ACJTS  OF  1899. 

Arbitration  of  labor  disputei, 

(Page  75.) 

Section  1.  Section  3  of  "An  act  to  create  a  State  board  of  arbitration  for  the 
investigation  or  settlement  of  differences  between  employers  and  their  employees,  and 
to  define  the  powers  and  duties  of  said  board,''  approved  August  2,  1895,  [shall]  be 
amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

§  3.  Said  application  shall  be  signed  by  said  emplover  or  by  a  majority  of  his 
employees  in  tne  department  of  the  business  in  whicn  tne  controversy  or  diiferenoe 
exists,  or  by  both  parties,  and  shall  contain  a  concise  statement  of  the  grievances 
complained  of,  and  a  promise  to  continue  on  in  business  or  at  work  without  any 
lockout  or  strike  until  the  decision  of  said  board,  if  it  shall  be  made  within  three 
weeks  of  the  date  of  filing  said  application.  As  soon  as  may  be  after  the  receipt  of 
said  application  the  secretary  oi  said  board  shall  cause  public  notice  to  be  given  of 
the  time  and  place  of  the  hearing  thereon;  but  public  notice  need  not  be  given  when 
both  parties  to  the  controversy  join  in  the  appucation  and  present  therewith  a  writ- 
ten request  that  no  public  notice  be  given.  When  such  request  is  made  notice  shall 
be  given  to  the  parties  interested  in  such  manner  as  the  board  may  order,  and  the 
hourd  may,  at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings,  cause  public  notice  to  be  given,  notwith- 
standing such  re(}uest  The  board  in  all  cases  shall  have  power  to  summon  as  wit- 
nesses any  operative  or  expert  in  the  department  of  business  affected,  and  any  person 
who  keeps  the  records  of  wages  earned  in  those  departments,  or  any  other  person, 
and  to  examine  them  under  oath,  and  to  require  the  production  of  books  containing 
the  records  of  wages  paid  and  such  other  books  and  papers  as  may  be  deemed  neces- 
sary to  a  full  and  fair  investigation  of  the  matter  in  controversy.  The  board  shall 
have  power  to  issue  subpoenas,  and  oaths  may  be  administered  by  the  chairman  of 
the  board.  If  any  person,  having  been  served  with  a  subpoena  or  other  process 
issued  by  such  board,  shall  willfully  fail  or  refuse  to  obey  the  same,  or  to  answer  such 
questions  as  may  be  propounded  touching  the  subject  matter  of  the  inauiry  or  investi- 
gation, it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  circuit  court  or  the  county  court  of  the  county  in 
which  the  hearing  is  being  conducted,  or  of  the  judge  thereof,  if  in  vacation,  upon 
application  by  sucn  board,  duly  attested  by  the  chairman  and  secretary  thereof,  to 
issue  an  attachment  for  such  witness  and  compel  him  to  appear  before  such  board 
and  jB^ve  his  testimony  or  to  produce  such  books  and  papers  as  may  be  lawfully 
required  by  said  board;  and  the  said  court,  or  the  judge  thereof,  shall  have  power  to 
punish  for  contempt,  as  in  other  cases  of  refusal  to  obey  the  process  and  order  of  such 
court 

Ssa  2.  There  [shall]  be  inserted  after  section  5  of  said  act  the  following  sections: 

{5a.  In  the  event  of  a  failure  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  said  board  m  any  case 
in  which  both  employer  and  employees  shall  have  joined  in  the  application,  any 
person  or  persons  aggneved  thereby  may  file  with  the  clerk  of  the  circmt  court  or  the 
county  court  of  the  county  in  which  the  offending  party  resides,  or  in  the  case  of  an 
emplover  in  the  county  in  which  the  place  of  employment  is  located^  a  duly  authen- 
ticatea  copy  of  such  decision,  accompanied  by  a  verified  petition  recitmg  the  fact  that 
such  decision  has  not  been  compliea  with  and  stating  by  whom  and  in  wha^  respects 
it  has  been  disregarded.  Thereupon  the  circuit  court  or  the  county  court  (as  the 
case  may  be)  or  the  judge  thereof,  if  in  vacation,  shall  grant  a  rule  against  the  party 
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or  parties  so  charged  to  show  cause  within  ten  days  why  such  decision  has  not  been 
complied  with,  wnich  shall  be  served  by  the  sheriff  as  other  process.  Upon  return 
made  to  the  rule,  the  court,  or  the  judge  thereof  if  in  vacation,  shall  hear  and  deter- 
mine the  questions  presented,  and  to  secure  a  compliance  with  such  decision,  may 
punish  the  offending  party  or  parties  for  contempt,  out  such  punishment  shall  in  no 
case  extend  to  imprisonment. 

§5b.  Whenever  two  or  more  employers  engaged  in  the  same  general  line  of 
business,  employing  in  the  aggregate  not  less  than  twenty-five  persons,  and  having  a 
common  difference  with  their  emplovees,  shall,  cooperatmg  together,  make  applica- 
tion for  arbitration,  or  whenever  such  application  shall  be  made  by  the  employees  of 
two  or  more  employers  engaged  in  the  same  general  line  of  business,  such  employees 
being  not  less  than  twenty-five  in  number,  and  having  a  common  difference  with 
their  employers,  or  whenever  the  application  shall  be  made  jointly  by  the  employ- 
ers and  employees  in  such  a  case,  the  board  shall  have  the  same  powers  and  proceed 
in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  application  had  been  made  by  one  employer,  or  by  the 
employees  of  one  employer,  or  oy  both. 

Sec.  3.  There  [shall]  be  inserted  after  section  6  of  said  act,  the  following?  section: 

§  6a.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  mayor  of  every  city,  and  the  president  of  every 
incorporated  town  or  village,  whenever  a  strike  or  lockout  involving  more  than 
twenty-five  employees  shallbe  threatened,  or  has  actually  occurred  within  or  near 
such  city,  incorporated  town  or  village,  to.  immediately  communicate  the  fact  to  the 
State  board  of  arbitration,  stating  the  name  or  names  of  the  employer  or  employers 
and  of  one  or  more  employees,  with  their  post-office  addresses,  the  nature  of  tne  con- 
troversy or  difference  existing,  the  number  of  employees  involved  and  such  other 
information  as  may  be  required  by  the  said  board.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  presi- 
dent or  chief  executive  officer  of  everv  labor  organization,  in  case  of  a  strike  or  lock- 
out, actual  or  threatened,  involving  the  members  of  the  org[anization  of  which  he  is 
an  officer,  to  immediately  communicate  the  fact  of  such  strike  or  lockout  to  the  said 
board  with  such  information  as  he  may  possess  touching  the  differences  or  contro- 
versy, and  the  number  of  employees  involved. 

Sec.  4.  Whereas,  an  emei^gency  exists,  therefore  this  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in 
force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Approved,  April  12,  1899. 

Deception^  unlawful  forces  etc.j  in  procuring  employees. 
(Page  139.) 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  persons,  compwiy,  corporation, 
society,  association  or  organization  of  any  kind  doing  business  in  this  State,  by  him- 
self, themselves,  his,  its  or  their  agents  or  attorneys,  to  induce,  influence,  persuade  or 
engage  workmen  to  change  from  one  place  to  another  in  this  State,  or  to  Dring  work- 
men of  any  class  or  calling  into  this  State  to  work  in  any  of  the  departments  of  labor 
in  this  State,  through  or  by  means  of  false  or  deceptive  representations,  false  adver- 
tising or  false  pretenses  concerning  the  kind  and  character  of  the  worfc  to  be  done, 
or  amoimt  and  character  of  the  compensation  to  be  paid  for  such  work,  or  the  sani- 
tary or  other  conditions  of  the  employment,  or  as  to  the  existence  or  nonexistence 
of  a  strike  or  other  trouble  pending  between  employer  and  employees,  at  the  time  of 
or  prior  to  such  engagement.  Failure  to  state  in  any  advertisement,  proposal  or  con- 
tract for  the  employment  of  workmen  that  there  is  a  strike,  lockout  or  other  labor 
troubles  at  the  place  of  the  proposed  employment,  when  in  toct  such  strike,  lockout 
or  other  lal>or  trouble  then  actually  exists  at  such  place,  shall  be  deemed  as  false 
advertisement  and  misrepresentation  for  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  Any  person  or  persons,  company,  corporation,  society,  association  oroi^gani- 
zation  of  any  kind  doing  business  in  this  State,  as  well  as  his,  their  or  its  agents, 
attorneys,  st^Vvants  or  associates,  found  guilty  of  violating  section  1  of  this  act,  or  any 
part  thereof,  shall  l>e  fined  not  exceeding  two  thousand  dollars  or  confined  in  the 
county  jail  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  both,  where  the  defendant  or  defendants  is 
or  are  a  natural  person  or  persons. 

Sec.  3.  Any  person  or  persons  who  shall,  in  this  or  another  State,  hire,  aid,  abet 
or  assist  in  hiruitf,  through  agencies  or  otherwise,  persons  to  guard  with  arms  or 
deadly  weapons  oiany  kind  other  persons  or  property  in  this  State,  or  any  person  or 
persons  who  shall  come  into  this  State  armed  with  deadly  weapons  of  any  kind  for 
any  such  purpose,  without  a  permit  in  writing  from  the  governor  of  this  State,  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  felony,  and  on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  imprisoned  in  the  peniten- 
tiary not  less  than  one  year  nor  more  than  five  years:  Provided,  That  nothing  con- 
tained in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  interfere  with  the  right  of  any  person,  persons, 
or  companv.  corporation,  society,  association  or  organization  in  guaraing  or  protect- 
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ing  their  private  property  or  private  interests  as  is  now  provided  by  law;  but  this 
act  shall  be  construed  only  to  apply  in  cases  where  workmen  are  brought  into  this 
State,  or  induced  to  go  from  one  place  to  another  in  this  State,  b)r  any  false  pretenses, 
false  advertismg  or  deceptive  representations,  or  brought  into  this  State  under  arras, 
or  removed  from  one  place  to  another  in  this  State  under  arms. 

Sec.  4.  Any  workman  of  this  State,  or  any  workman  of  another  State  who  has  or 
shall  be  influenced,  induced  or  persuaded  to  engage  with  an^  persons  mentioned  in 
section  1  of  this  act,  through  or  by  means  of  any  of  the  thmgs  therein  prohibited, 
each  of  such  workmen  shall  have  a  right  of  action  for  recovery  of  all  damages  that 
each  of  such  workmen  has  sustained  in  connequence  of  the  false  or  deceptive  represen- 
tations, false  advertising  and  false  pretenses  used  to  induce  him  to  change  his  place  of 
employment,  against  any  person  or  persons,  corporations,  companies  or  associations 
directly  or  indirectly  causing  such  dama^;  ana,  in  addition  to  all  actual  damages 
such  workmen  may  nave  sustained,  shall  be  entitled  to  recover  such  reasonable  attor- 
ney's fees  as  the  court  shall  fix,  to  be  taxed  as  costs  in  any  judgment  recovered. 

Approved  April  24, 1899. 

Free  employment  agencies. 

(Page  268.) 

[Note. — ^This  act,  approved  April  11,  1899,  was  published  in  the  Department  of 
Labor  Bulletin  No.  22,  page  491,  and  is  therefore  omitted  here.] 

Coal-mine  regvlatiom. 
(Page  300.) 

MAPS  OR   PLANS  OF   MINES. 

Section  1.  Maps  Necessary,  (a)  The  operator  of  every  coal  mine  in  this  State 
shall  make,  or  cause  to  be  made,  an  accurate  map  or  plan  of  such  mine,  drawn  to  a 
scale  not  smaller  than  two  hundred  feet  to  the  inch,  and  as  much  larger  as  practicable, 
on  which  shall  apj)ear  the  name  of  the  State,  county,  and  township  in  which  the  mine 
is  located,  the  designation  of  the  mine,  the  name  of  the  company  or  owner,  the  cer- 
tificate of  the  mining  engineer  or  surveyor  as  to  the  accuracy  and  date  of  the  survey, 
the  north  point  and  the  scale  to  which  the  drawing  is  made. 

StTBFACE  SuBVBY.  (6)  Every  such  map  or  plan  shall  correctly  show  the  surface 
boundary  lines  of  the  coal  rights  pertaining  to  each  mine,  and  all  section  or  quarter- 
section  hnee  or  comers  within  the  same;  the  lines  of  town  lots  and  streets;  the  tracks 
and  side  tracks  of  all  railroads,  and  the  location  of  all  wagon  roads,  rivers,  streams, 
ponds,  buildings,  landmarks  and  principal  objects  on  the  surface. 

Unobrgbound  Survey,  (c)  For  the  underground  workings  said  m&\m  shall  show 
all  shafts,  slopes,  tunnels  or  other  openings  to  the  surface  or  to  the  workings  of  a  con- 
tiguous mine;  all  excavations,  entries,  rooms  and  crosscuts;  the  location  of  the  fan 
or  furnace  and  the  direction  of  the  air  currents;  the  location  of  pumps,  hauling 
engines,  engine  planes,  abandoned  works,  fire  walls  and  standing  water;  and  the 
boundary  line  of  any  suriace  outcrop  of  the  seam. 

Map  for  Every  Seam,  (d)  A  separate  and  similar  map,  drawn  to  the  same  scale 
in  all  cases,  shall  be  made  of  each  and  every  seam,  which,  after  the  passage  of  this 
act,  shall  be  worked  in  any  mine,  and  the  maps  of  all  such  seams  shall  show  all 
shafts,  inclined  planes,  or  other  jMissageways  connecting  the  same. 

Separate  Map  for  the  Surface,  {e)  A  separate  map  shall  also  be  made  of  the 
surface  whenever  the  surface  buildings,  lines  or  objects  are  so  numerous  as  to  obscure 
the  details  of  the  mine  workings  if  drawn  upon  the  same  sheet  with  them,  and  in  such 
case  the  surface  map  shall  be  drawn  on  transparent  cloth  or  paper,  so  that  it  can  be 
laid  upon  the  map  of  the  underground  workmgs,  and  thus  truly  indicate  the  local 
relation  of  lines  and  objects  on  the  surface  to  the  excavations  of  the  mine. 

The  Dip.  ( f)  Each  map  shall  also  show  by  profile  drawing  and  measurements, 
in  feet  and  decimals  thereof,  the  rise  and  dip  of  the  seam  from  the  bottom  of  the 
shaft  in  either  direction  to  the  face  of  the  workings. 

Ck)PiE8  FOR  Inspectors  and  Recorders,  (g)  The  originals  or  true  copies  of  all  such 
niaps  shall  be  kept  in  the  office  at  the  mine,  and  true  copies  thereof  shall  be  fur- 
nished to  the  State  inspector  of  mines  for  the  district  in  which  said  mine  is  located, 
and  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  recorder  of  the  county  in  which  the  mine  is 
located,  within  thirty  days  after  the  completion  of  the  same.  The  maps  so  deliv- 
ered to  the  inspector  shall  be  the  property  of  the  State  and  shall  remain  in  the  cus- 
tody of  said  inspector  during  his  term  of  office,  and  be  delivered  by  him  to  his 
sucoeflBor  in  office;  they  shall  be  kept  at  the  office  of  the  inspector  and  be  open  to 
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the  examination  of  all  persons  interested  in  the  same,  but  such  examination  shall  only 
be  made  in  the  presence  of  the  inspector,  and  he  shall  not  permit  any  copies  of  the 
same  to  be  made  without  the  written  consent  of  the  operator  or  the  owner  of  the 
property. 

Annual  Subvbys.  (h)  An  extension  of  the  last  preceding  survey  of  every  .mine  in 
active  operation  shall  be  made  once  in  every  twelve  months  prior  to  July  1,  of  every 
year,  and  the  results  of  said  survey,  with  the  date  thereof,  shall  be  promptly  and 
accurately  entered  upon  the  original  maps  and  all  copies  of  the  same,  so  as  to  show 
all  changes  in  plan  or  new  work  in  the  mine,  and  all  extensions  of  the  old  workings 
to  the  most  advanced  face  or  boundary  of  said  workings,  which  have  been  nuuie  since 
the  last  preceding  survey.  The  said  changes  and  extensions  shall  be  entered  upon 
the  copies  of  the  maps  in  the  hands  of  the  said  inspector  and  recorder,  within  thirty 
days  after  the  last  survey  is  made. 

Abandoned  Mines,  (t)  When  any  coal  mine  is  worked  out  or  is  about  to  be  aban- 
doned or  indefinitely  closed,  the  operator  of  the  same  shall  make  or  cause  to  be  made 
a  final  survey  of  all  parts  of  such  mine,  and  the  results  of  the  same  shall  be  duly 
extended  on  all  maps  of  the  mine  and  copies  thereof,  so  as  to  show  all  excavations 
and  the  most  advanced  workings  of  the  mine  and  their  exact  relation  to  the  bou*idary 
or  section  lines  on  the  surface. 

Special  Survey,  (j)  The  State  inspector  of  mines  may  order  a  survey  to  be  made 
of  the  workings  of  any  mine,  and  the  results  to  be  extended  on  the  maps  of  the 
same  and  the  copies  thereof,  whenever,  in  his  judgment,  the  safety  of  the  workmen, 
the  support  of  the  surface,  the  conservation  of  the  property  or  the  safety  of  an  adjoin- 
ing nune  requires  it 

Penalty  for  Failure,  (k)  Whenever  the  operator  of  any  mine  shall  neglect  or 
refuse,  or,  for  any  cause  not  satis&ctory  to  the  mine  inspector,  fail,  for  the  period  of 
three  months,  to  furnish  to  the  said  inspector  and  recorder,  the  map  or  plan  of  such 
mine  or  a  copy  thereof,  or  of  the  extensions  thereto,  as  provided  for  in  this  act,  the 
inspector  is  hereby  authorized  to  make  or  cause  to  be  made,  an  accurate  map  or  plan 
of  such  mine  at  the  expense  of  the  owner  thereof,  and  the  cost  of  the  same  may  be 
recovered  by  law  from  the  said  operator  in  the  same  manner  as  other  debts  by  suit 
in  the  name  of  the  inspector  and  tor  his  use,  and  a  copy  of  the  same  shall  be  filed  by 
him  with  said  recorder. 

THE  MAIN  SHAFT. 

Sac.  2.  Sinking  Subject^to  Inspection,  (a)  Any  shaft  in  process  of  sinking,  and 
any  opening  projected  for  the  purpose  of  mining  coal,  shall  be  subject  to  the  inspec- 
tion 01  the  State  inspector  of  mines  for  the  distnct  in  which  said  shaft  or  opening  is 
located. 

Passageway  Abound  the  Bottom.  (6)  At  the  bottom  of  every  shaft  and  at  every 
caging  place  therein,  a  safe  and  commodious  passageway  must  oe  cut  around  said 
landing  place  to  serve  as  a  traveling  way  by  which  men  or  animals  may  pass  from 
one  aae  of  the  shaft  to  the  other  without  passing  under  or  on  the  cage. 

Gates  at  the  Top.  (c)  The  upper  and  lower  landings  at  the  top  of  each  shaft, 
and  the  opening  of  each  intermediate  seam  from  or  to  tne  shaft,  shall  be  kept  clear 
and  free  from  loose  materials,  and  shall  be  securely  fenced  with  automatic  or  other 
gates,  so  as  to  prevent  either  men  or  materials  from  falling  into  the  shaft. 

General  Equipment,  (d)  Every  hoisting  shaft  must  be  equipped  with  substantial 
cages  fitted  to  guide  rails  running  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  Said  cages  must  be 
safely  constructed;  they  must  be  furnished  with  suitable  boiler-iron  covers  to  protect 
persons  riding  thereon  f»t)m  falling  objects;  they  must  be  equipped  with  safety 
catches.  Every  cage  on  which  persons  are  carried  must  be  fitted  up  with  iron  bars 
or  rings  in  proper  place  and  sufficient  number  to  furnish  a  secure  hand-hold  for  every 
person  permitted  to  ride  thereon.  At  the  top  landing  cage  supports,  where  neces- 
sary, must  be  carefully  set  and  adjusted  so  as  to  act  automatically  and  securely  hold 
the  cages  when  at  rest 

THE  escapement  SHAPT. 

Sec.  3.  Two  Places  of  Egress,  (a)  For  every  coal  mine  in  this  State,  whether 
worked  by  shaft,  slope  or  drift,  there  shall  be  provided  and  maintained,  in  addition 
to  the  hoisting  shaft,  or  other  place  of  delivery,  a  separate  escapement  shaft  or  open- 
ing to  the  surface,  or  an  underground  communicating  passageway  between  every 
such  mine  and  some  other  contiguous  mine,  such  as  shall  constitute  two  distinct  and 
available  means  of  egress  to  all  persons  employed  in  such  coal  mine. 

The  time  allowed  for  completing  sach  escanement  shaft  or  making  sach  connec- 
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tions  with  an  adjacent  mine,  as  is  required  by  the  terms  of  this  act,  shall  be  three 
months  for  shafts  200  feet  or  less  in  depth,  and  six  months  for  shafts  less  than  500 
feet  and  more  than  200  feet,  and  nine  months  for  all  other  mines,  slopes  or  drifts  or 
connections  with  adjacent  mines.  The  time  to  date  in  all  cases  from  the  hoisting  of 
coal  from  the  main  shaft 

Unlawful  to  Employ  More  Than  Ten  Men.  (6)  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  employ 
at  any  one  time  more  men  than  in  the  judgment  of  the  inspector  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, for  speedily  completing  the  connections  with  the  escapement  shaft  or  adjacent 
mine;  and  said  number  must  not  exceed  ten  men  at  any  one  time  for  any  purpose 
in  said  mine  until  such  escapement  or  connection  is  completed. 

Passageways  to  Escapement,  (c)  Such  escapement  shaft  or  oj)ening,  or  commu- 
nication with  a  contiguous  mine  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  constructed  in  connection  with 
every  seam  of  coal  worked  in  such  mine,  and  all  passageway9  communicating  with 
the  escapement  shaft  or  place  of  exit,  from  the  main  hauling  ways  to  said  place  of 
exit,  shall  be  maintained  free  of  obstruction  at  least  five  feet  high  and  five  feet  wide. 
Such  passaffewa^s  must  be  so  graded  and  drained  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  water 
to  accumulate  m  any  depression  or  dip  of  the  same,  in  quantities  sufficient  to 
obstruct  the  free  and  safe  passage  of  men.  At  all  points  where  the  passageway  to 
the  escapement  shaft,  or  other  place  of  exit,  is  intersected  by  other  roadways  or 
entries,  conspicuous  signboards  shall  be  placed,  indicating  the  direction  it  is  neces- 
sary to  take  m  order  to  reach  such  place  of  exit 

Distance  From  Main  Shaft,  (a)  Every  escapement  shaft  shall  be  separated  from 
the  main  shaft  by  such  extent  of  natural  strata  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
inspector  of  the  district  and  the  owner  of  the  property,  but  the  distance  between  the 
mam  shaft  and  escapement  shaft  shall  not  be  lees  than  300  feet  without  the  consent 
of  the  inspector,  nor  more  than  300  feet  without  the  consent  of  the  owner. 

BniLDiNQS  ON  THE  SuBFACB.  (e)  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  erect  any  inflammable 
structure  or  building  in  the  space  intervening  between  the  main  shaft  and  the  escape- 
ment shaft  on  the  surface,  or  any  powder  magazine,  in  such  location  or  manner  as  to 
jeopardize  the  free  and  safe  exit  of  the  men  from  the  mine,  by  said  escapement  shaft, 
m  case  of  fire  in  the  main  shaft  buildings. 

Stairways  or  Cages.  {/)  The  escapement  shaft  at  every  mine  shall  be  equipped 
with  safe  and  ready  means  for  the  prompt  removal  of  men  from  the  mine  in  time  of 
danger,  and  such  means  shall  be  a  substantial  stairwav  set  at  an  angle  not  greater 
than  forty-five  degrees,  which  shall  be  provided  with  hand-rails  and  with  platforms 
or  landings  at  each  turn  of  the  stairway. 

In  any  escapement  shaft  which  may,  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  act^  be 
equippea  with  a  cage  for  hoisting  men,  such  cage  must  be  suspended  between  gmdes 
and  be  so  constructed  that  falling  objects  can  not  strike  persons  being  hoistea  upon 
it.  Such  cage  must  also  be  operated  by  a  steam  hoisting  ensine,  whicn  shall  be  kept 
available  for  use  at  all  times,  and  the  equipment  of  said  hoisting  apparatus  shall 
include  a  depth  indicator,  a  brake  on  the  drum,  a  steel  or  iron  cable,  and  safety 
catches  on  the  cage. 

Obstructions  in  Shapf.  {g)  No  accumulations  of  ice  nor  obstructions  of  any  kind 
shall  be  permitted  in  any  escapement  shaft,  nor  shall  any  steam  or  heated  or  vitiated 
air  be  discharged  into  said  shalt;  and  all  surface  or  other  water  which  flows  therein 
shall  be  conducted  by  rings  or  otherwise  to  receptacles  for  the  same,  so  as  to  keep  the 
stairways  free  from  falling  water. 

Weekly  Inspections,  {h)  All  escapement  shafts  and  the  passageways  leading 
thereto,  or  to  the  works  of  a  contiguous  mine,  must  be  carefully  examined  at  least 
once  a  week  by  the  mine  manager,  or  a  man  specially  delegated  by  him  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  the  date  and  findings  of  such  inspections  must  be  duly  entered  in  the 
record  book  in  the  offices  at  the  mine.  If  obstructions  are  found,  their  location  and 
nature  must  be  stated,  together  with  the  date  at  which  they  are  removed. 

Communication  wrrn  Adjacent  Mine,  (i)  When  operators  of  adjacent  mines 
have,  by  agreement,  established  undemouna  communication  b<;t«i'een  said  mines,  as 
an  escapement  outlet  for  the  men  employed  in  both,  the  roadways  to  the  boundary 
on  either  side  shall  be  regularly  patrolled  and  kept  clear  of  every  obstruction  to 
travel  by  the  respective  operators,  and  the  intervening  door  shall  remain  unlo<'ked 
and  ready  at  all  times  for  immediate  use. 

When  such  communication  has  been  established  between  contignous  mines,  it 
shall  be  unlawful  for  the  operator  of  either  mine  to  close  the  same  without  the  con- 
sent both  of  the  contiguous  operator  and  of  the  State  inspector  for  the  district:  /Vo- 
mUcL  That  when  either  operator  desires  to  abandon  mining  operations,  the  expense 
and  duty  of  maintaining  such  communication  shall  devolve  upon  the  party  continu- 
ing opemtioiifi  and  usiiig  the  same. 
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THE  RNGINE   AND  BOILBR  HOUSE. 

Sec.  4.  Location,  (a)  Any  building  erected  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  for  the 

Eurpose  of  housing  the  hoisting  engine  or  boilers  at  any  shaft,  shall  be  substantially 
reproof,  and  no  boiler  house  shall  be  nearer  than  60  feet  to  the  main  shaft  or  open- 
ing or  to  any  building  or  inflammable  structure  connecting  therewith. 

Brake  on  Drum.  (6)  Every  hoisting  engine  shall  be  provided  with  a  good  and 
sufficient  brake  on  the  drum,  so  adjusted  that  it  may  be  operated  by  the  engineer 
without  leaving  his  post  at  the  levers. 

Flanges,  (c)  Flanges  shall  be  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  drum  of  any  engine  used 
for  hoisting  men,  with  a  clearance  of  not  less  than  four  inches  when  the  whole  rope 
is  wound  on  the  drum. 

Cable  Fastenings,  (d)  The  ends  of  the  hoisting  cables  shall  be  well  secured  on 
the  drum,  and  at  least  two  and  a  half  laps  of  the  same  shall  remain  on  the  drum 
when  the  cage  is  at  rest  at  the  lowest  caging  place  in  the  shaft 

Indicator,  (e)  An  index  dial  or  indicator,  to  show  at  all  times  the  true  position 
of  the  ca^es  in  the  shaft,  shall  be  attached  to  every  hoisting  engine  for  the  constant 
information  and  guidance  of  the  engineer. 

Signals.  (J)  The  code  of  signals  as  provided  for  in  this  act  shall  be  displayed  in 
conspicuous  Tetters  at  some  point  in  front  of  the  engineer  when  standing  at  his  post. 

Gauges,  (g)  Every  boiler  shall  be  provided  with  a  steam  gauge,  except  where 
two  or  more  boilers  are  equipped  and  connected  with  a  steam  drum,  properly  con- 
nected with  the  boilers  to  indicate  the  steam  pressure,  and  another  steam  gauge 
shall  be  attached  to  the  steam  pipe  in  the  engine  house,  the  two  to  be  placed  in  such 
positions  that  both  the  engineer  and  fireman  can  readily  see  what  pressure  is  being 
carried.  Such  steam  gauges  shall  be  kept  in  good  order  and  adjusted  and  be  tested 
as  often  at  least  as  every  six  months. 

Safety  Valves,  (h)  Every  boiler  or  battery  of  boilers  shall  be  provided  with  a 
safety  valve  of  sufficient  area  for  the  escape  of  steam,  and  with  weights  and  springs 
properly  adjusted. 

Inspection  of  Boilebs.  (t)  All  boilers  used  in  generating  steam  in  and  about  coal 
mines  shall  be  kept  in  good  order,  and  the  operator  of  ever}r  coal  mine  where  steam 
boilers  are  in  use  shall  have  said  boilers  thoroughly  examined  and  inspected  by  c 
competent  boiler  maker  or  other  Qualified  person,  not  an  employee  of  said  operator, 
as  often  as  once  in  every  six  months,  and  oftener  if  the  inspector  shall  deem  it  neces- 
sary, and  the  result  of  every  such  inspection  shall  be  reported  on  suitable  blanks  to 
said  inspector. 

the  powder  house. 

Sec.  5.  All  blasting  powder  and  explosive  material  must  be  stored  in  a  fireproof 
building  on  the  surface,  located  at  a  safe  distance  from  all  other  buildings. 

THE  STATE   MINING   BOARD. 

Sec.  6.  Manner  and  Purpose  op  Appointment,  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  securing 
efficiency  in  the  mine  inspection  service,  and  a  high  standard  of  qualification  in  those 
who  have  the  management  and  operation  of  coal  mines,  the  State  commissioners  of 
labor  shall  appoint  a  board  of  examiners,  to  be  known  as  the  State  mining  board, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  make  formal  inquiry  into  and  pass  upon  the  practical  and 


technical  qualifications  and  personal  fitness  of  men  seeking  appointments  as  State 
inCT)ector8  of  mines,  and  of  those  seeking  certificates  of  competency  as  mine  managers, 
as  hoisting  engineers  and  as  mine  examiners.  This  board  shall  be  composed  of  five 
members,  two  of  whom  shall  be  practical  coal  miners;  one  an  expert  mining  engineer, 
and  who  shall,  when  practicable,  be  also  a  hoisting  engineer,  and  two  shall  he  coal 
operators. 

Date  and  Term  op  Appointment,  (b)  Their  appointment  shall  date  from  July  1, 
1899,  and  thev  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  two  vears,  or  until  their  successors  are 
appointed  and  qualified;  they  shall  organize  by  the  election  of  one  of  their  number  as 
president,  and  some  suitable  person,  not  a  member,  as  secretary,  after  which  they 
shall  all  be  sworn  to  a  faithful  performance  of  their  duties. 

Supplies  Furnished  by  Secretary  op  State,  (c)  The  secretary  of  state  shall 
assign  to  the  use  of  the  board  suitably  furnished  rooms  in  the  Statehouse  for  such 
meetings  as  are  held  at  the  capitol,  and  shall  also  furnish  whatever  blanks,  blank 
books,  printing  and  stationery  the  board  may  require  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties. 

Frequency  of  Meetings,   {d)  The  board  shall  meet  at  the  capitol  in  regular  session 

— ***^  second  Tuesday  in  September  of  the  year  1899,  and  biennially  thereafter,  for 

-xination  of  candidates  for  appointment  as  State  inspectors  of  mines.    For  the 
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examination  of  persons  seeking  certificates  of  competency  as  mine  managers,  hoisting 
engineers  and  mme  examiners,  the  board  shall  hold  meetings  at  such  times  and  places 
within  the  State  as  shall,  in  the  judgment  of  the  members,  afford  the  best  facilities  to 
the  greatest  number  of  probable  candidates.  Special  meetings  may  also  be  called  by 
the  commissioners  of  laoor,  whenever,  for  any  reason,  it  may  become  necessary  to 
appoint  one  or  more  inspectors.  Public  notice  shall  be  given  through  the  press  or 
otherwise,  announcing  the  time  and  place  at  which  examinations  are  to  be  held. 

Rules  op  Procedure,  (e)  The  examinations  herein  provided  for  shall  be  con- 
ducted under  such  rules,  conditions  and  regulations  as  the  members  of  the  board 
shall  deem  most  efficient  for  carrying  into  effect  the  spirit  and  intent  of  this  act. 
Such  rules,  when  formulated,  shall  be  made  a  part  of  the  permanent  record  of  the 
board,  and  such  of  them  as  relate  to  candidates  shidl  be  published  for  their  informa- 
tion and  governance  pripr  to  each  examination;  they  shall  also  be  of  uniform  appli- 
cation to  all  candidates. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Sec.  7.  Fob  Inspectors,  (a)  Persons  coming  before  the  State  mining  board  as  can- 
didates for  appointment  as  State  inspectors  of  mines  must  produce  evidence  satisfac- 
tory to  the  board  that  they  are  citizens  of  this  State,  at  least  thirty  years  of  age,  that 
they  have  had  a  practical  mining  experience  of  ten  years,  and  the^  are  men  of  good 
repute  and  temperate  habits;  they  must  also  submit  to  and  satisfactorily  pass  an 
examination  as  to  their  practical  and  technical  knowledge  of  mining  engineenng  and 
mining  machinery  and  appliances,  of  the  proper  development  and  operation  of  coal 
mines,  of  ventilation  in  mines,  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  mine  gases,  of  the 
geology  of  the  coal  measures  in  this  State  and  of  the  laws  of  this  State  relating  to 
coal  mmes. 

Names  Certified  to  the  Gtovernor.  (6)  At  the  close  of  each  examination  for 
inspectors  the  board  shall  certify  to  the  governor  the  names  of  all  candidates  who 
have  received  a  rating  above  the  minium  fixed  by  the  rules  of  the  board  as  properly 
qualified  for  the  duties  of  inspectors. 

Inspectors  Appointed,  (c)  From  those  so  named  the  governor  shall  select  and 
appoint  seven  State  inspectors  of  mines,  that  is  to  say,  one  inspector  for  each  of  the 
seven  inspection  districts  provided  for  in  this  act,  or  more,  if,  in  the  future,  additional 
inspection  districts  shall  be  created,  and  their  commissions  shall  be  for  a  term  of  two 
years  from  October  first:  Provided^  That  any  one  who  has  satisfactorily  passed  two  of 
the  State  examinations  for  inspectors  and  who  has  served  acceptably  as  State  inspector 
for  two  full  terms,  upon  making  written  application  to  the  board  setting  forth  the 
facts,  shall  also  be  certified  to  the  governor  as  a  person  properly  qualified  for  appoint- 
ment But  no  man  shall  be  eligiole  for  appointment  as  a  State  inspector  of  mines 
who  has  any  pecuniary  interest  m  any  coal  mine,  either  as  owner  or  employee. 

For  Mine  Managers,  (d)  Persons  coming  before  the  board  for  certificates  of 
competency  as  mine  managers  must  produce  evidence  satisfactory  to  the  board  that 
they  are  citizens  of  this  State,  at  least  twenty-four  years  of  age,  that  they  have  had 
at  least  four  years*  practical  mining  experience,  and  that  they  are  men  of  good  repute 
and  temperate  habits;  they  must  also  submit  to  and  satisfactorily  pass  such  an  exam- 
ination as  to  their  experience  in  mines  and  in  the  management  of  men,  their  knowl- 
edge of  mine  machinery  and  appliances,  the  use  of  surveying  and  other  instruments, 
the  properties  of  mine  gases,  the  principles  of  ventilation  and  the  specific  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  mine  managers,  as  the  board  shall  see  fit  to  impose. 

For  Hoisting  Engineers,  {e)  rersons  seeking  certificates  of  competency  as  hoist- 
ing engineers  must  produce  evidence  satisfactory  to  the  board  that  they  are  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age,  that  they  have  had  at  least  two 
years*  experience  as  fireman  or  engineer  of  a  hoisting  plant,  and  are  of  good  repute 
and  temperate  habits.  They  must  be  prepared  to  submit  to  and  satisfactorily  pa^s 
an  exam mation  as  to  their  experience  in  handling  hoisting  machinery,  and  as  to  tneir 
practical  and  technical  knowledge  of  the  construction,  cleaning  and  care  of  steam 
boilers,  the  care  and  adjustment  of  hoisting  engines,  the  management  and  efficiency 
of  pump,  ropes  and  winding  apparatus,  ana  their  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  this  State 
in  relation  to  signals  and  the  hoisting  and  lowering  of  men  at  mines. 

For  Mine  Examiners.  (^)  Persons  seeking  certificates  of  competency  as  mine 
examiners  must  projiuce  evidence  satisfactory  to  the  board  that  they  are  citizens  of 
this  State,  at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  of  good  repute  and  temperate  habits. 
They  must  be  prepared  to  submit  to  and  satisfactorily  pass  an  examination  as  to  their 
experience  in  mines  generating  dangerous  gases,  their  practical  and  technical  knowl- 
edge of  the  nature  and  properties  of  fire  dwnp,  the  laws  of  ventilation,  the  structure 
and  uses  of  the  safety  liunps,  and  the  laws  of  this  State  relating  to  safeguards  against 
fires  from  any  source  in  mines. 
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CBRTIFICATBB. 

Sbc.  8.  L»UBD  BT  THE  BoARD.  (a)  The  certificates  provided  for  in  this  act  shall 
be  issued  under  the  signatures  and  seal  of  the  State  mining  board,  to  all  those  who 
receive  a  ratins  above  the  minimum  fixed  by  the  rules  of  the  board;  such  certificates 
shall  contain  tne  full  name,  a^  and  place  of  birth  of  the  recipient,  and  the  length 
and  nature  of  his  previous  service  in  or  about  coal  mines. 

Rbqioter  to  be  Preserved,  (b)  The  board  shall  make  and  preserve  a  record  of 
the  names  and  addresses  of  all  persons  to  whom  certificates  are  issued,  and  at  the 
close  of  each  examination  shall  make  report  of  the  same  to  the  commissioners  of 
labor,  who  shall  cause  a  permanent  roister  of  all  certificated  persons  to  be  made 
and  kept  for  public  inspection  in  the  office  of  the  State  bureau  ot  labor  statistics  in 
the  State  capitol. 

Effect  of  Certificates,  (c)  The  certificates  provided  for  in  this  act  shall  entitle 
the  holders  thereof  to  accept  and  discharge  the  duties  for  which  thev  are  thereby 
declared  qualified,  at  any  mme  in  this  State,  where  their  services  may  be  desired. 

Foreign  Certificates,  (d)  The  board  may  exercise  its  discretion  in  issuing  cer- 
tificates of  any  class,  but  not  without  examination,  to  persons  presenting,  with  proper 
credentials,  certificates  issued  by  competent  authority  in  other  States. 

Unlawful  to  Employ  Other  Than  Certificated  Mine  Managers,  (e)  It  shall  be 
unlawful  for  the  operator  of  any  coal  mine  to  employ,  or  suffer  to  serve,  as  mine 
manager  at  his  mine,  any  person  who  does  not  hold  a  certificate  of  competency 
issued  by  a  duly  authorize  board  of  examiners  of  this  State:  Provided,  That  when- 
ever an*  exigency  arises  by  which  it  is  impossible  for  any  operator  to  secure  the 
immediate  services  of  a  certificated  mine  manager,  he  may  place  any  trustworthy 
and  experienced  man,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  State  inspector  of  the  district, 
in  chai>^  of  his  mine,  to  act  as  temporary  mine  manager  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
thirty  days. 

Unlawful  to  Employ  Other  than  Certificated  Hoisting  Engineer.  (/)  It  shall 
be  unlawful  for  the  operator  of  any  mine  to  employ,  or  suffer  to  serve,  as  hoisting 
engineer  for  said  mine,  any  person  who  does  not  hold  a  certificate  of  competency 
issued  by  a  duly  authorized  board  of  examiners  of  this  State,  or  to  permit  any  other 
to  operate  his  hoistijig  engine  except  for  the  purpose  of  learning  to  operate  it,  and 
then  onl^  in  the  presence  of  the  certificated  engineer  in  char^,  and  when  men  are  not 
being  hoisted  or  lowered:  Provided,  That  whenever  any  exigency  arises  by  which  it 
is  impossible  for  any  operator  to  secure  the  immediate  services  of  a  certificated  hoisting 
engineer,  he  may  place  any  trustworthy  and  experienced  man,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  State  inspector  of  the  district,  in  charge  of  his  engines,  to  act  as  temporary 
engineer,  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  thirty  days. 

Unlawful  to  Employ  Other  than  Certificated  Mine  Examiners,  {^g)  It  shall  be 
unlawful  for  the  operator  of  any  mine  to  employ,  or  suffer  to  serve,  as  mme  examiner, 
any  person  who  does  not  hold  a  certificate  of  competency  issued  by  the  State  mining 
board:  Provided,  That  anyone  holding  a  mine  manager's  certificate  may  serve  as  mine 
examiner.  Anyone  holding  a  certificate  as  fire  boss,  on  presentation  of  the  same  to 
the  State  mining  board,  may  have  it  exchanged  for  a  mine  examiner's  certificate. 

Cancellation  of  Certificates.  Qi)  The  certificate  of  any  mine  mana^r,  hoistins 
engineer  or  mine  examiner,  may  be  cancelled  and  revoked  by  the  State  mining  board 
whenever  it  shall  be  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  said  board  that  the  holder 
thereof  has  become  unworthy  of  official  indorsement,  by  reason  of  violations  of  the 
law,  intemperate  habits,  manifest  incapacity,  abuse  of  authority,  or  for  other  causes 
satisfactory  to  said  board:  Provided,  That  any  person  against  wnom  charges  or  com- 
plaints are  made  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  be  heardin  his  own  behall  And  he 
shall  have  thirty  days'  notice  in  writing  of  such  charges. 

FEES  FOR  EXAMINATIONS. 

Sbc.  9.  An  applicant  for  any  certificate  herein  provided  for,  before  beinff  exam- 
ined, shall  register  his  name  with  the  secretary  of  the  board,  and  file  with  him  the 
credentials  reouired  by  this  act,  to  wit:  An  affidavit  as  to  all  matters  of  foct  estab- 
lishing his  riffnt  to  receive  the  examination,  and  a  certificate  of  good  character  and 
temperate  habits  signed  by  at  least  ten  of  the  citizens  who  know  him  beet  in  the 
place  in  which  he  lives. 

Each  candidate,  before  receiving  the  examination,  shall  pay  to  the  secretary  of 
the  board  the  sum  of  one  dollar  as  an  examination  fee,  and  those  who  pass  the  exami- 
nation for  which  they  are  entered,  before  receiving  their  certificates,  snail  also  pay  to 
the  secretary  the  further  sum  of  two  dollars  each  as  a  certificate  fee.  All  sncn  fees 
shall  be  duly  accounted  for  by  the  board,  and  covered  into  the  State  treasury  at  the 
cloee  of  eacn  fiscal  year. 
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PAY   FOR  THR  BOARD. 

Sec.  10.  The  membere  of  the  State  mming  board  shall  receive  as  compensation  for 
their  services  the  sum  of  five  dollars  each  per  day,  for  a  term  not  exceedmg  one  hun- 
dred days  in  any  one  year,  and  whatever  sums  are  necessary  to  reimburse  them  for 
such  traveling  expenses  as  may  be  incurred  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

The  salary  of  the  secretary  shall  be  determined  by  the  board,  but  shall  in  no  case 
exceed  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  per  annum,'  and  he  shall  be  reimbursed  for 
any  amounts  expended  for  actual  and  necessary  traveling  expenses  in  the  discharge 
of  nis  duties.  All  such  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  boam  and  of  its  secretary  sh^ 
be  paid  upon  vouchers  duly  sworn  to  by  each  and  approved  by  the  president  of  the 
board  and  by  the  governor,  and  the  auditor  of  public  accounts  is  hereby  authorized  to 
draw  his  warrants  on  the  State  treasurer  for  the  amounte  thus  shown  to  be  due,  payable 
out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

INSPECTION   DISTRICTS. 

Sbc.  11.  BouKDARiBB  DEFINED,  (a)  The  state  shall  be  divided  into  seven  inspection 
districts,  as  follows: 

The  first  district  shall  be  composed  of  the  counties  of  Boone,  McHenry,  Lake,  Dekalb, 
Kane,  Dupa^,  CJook,  Lasalle,  Kendall,  Grundy,  Will,  Livingston,  ana  Kankakee. 

The  second  district  shall  be  competed  of  the  counties  of  Jo  Daviess,  Stephenson, 
Winnebago,  Carroll,  Ogle,  Whiteside,  Lee,  Rock  Island,  Henry,  Bureau,  Mercer, 
Stark,  Putnam,  Marshall,  Peoria,  and  Woodford. 

The  third  district  shall  be  composed  of  the  counties  of  Henderson,  Warren,  Knox, 
Hancock,  McDonough,  Schuyler,  Fulton,  Adams,  and  Brown. 

The  fourth  district  shall  be  composed  of  the  counties  of  Tazewell,  McLean,  Ford, 
Iroquois,  Vermilion,  Champaign,  Piatt,  Dewitt,  Macon,  Logan,  Menard,  Mason,  and 


The  fifth  district  shall  be  composed  of  the  counties  of  Pike,  Scott.  Morgan,  Sanga- 
mon, Christian,  Shelby,  Moultrie,  Douglas,  Coles,  Cumberland,  Clark,  Edgar, 
Montgomery,  Macoupin,  Greene,  Jersey,  and  Calhoun. 

The  sixth  district  snail  be  composed  of  the  counties  of  Monroe,  St.  Clair,  Madison, 
Bond,  Clinton,  Fayette,  Marion,  Effingham,  Clay,  Jasper,  Richland,  Crawford,  and 
Lawrence. 

The  seventh  district  shall  be  composed  of  the  counties  of  Washington,  Jefferson, 
Wayne,  Edwards,  Wabash,  White,  Hamilton,  Franklin,  Perry,  Ranofolpb,  Jackson, 
Williamson,  Saline,  Gallatin,  Hardin,  Pope,  Johnson,  Massac,  Union,  Alexander, 
and  Pulaski. 

How  Changes  May  Be  Made.  (6)  Provided^  That  the  commissioners  of  labor, 
may,  from  time  to  time,  make  such  changes  in  the  boundaries  of  said  districts  as  may,  in 
their  judgment,  be  required  in  order  to  distribute  more  evenly  the  labors  and  expenses 
of  the  several  inspectors  of  mines,  but  this  provision  shall  not  be  construed  aa  author- 
izing the  board  to  increase  the  number  of  oistricts. 

DUniBB  OF  INSPECTORS. 

Sec.  12.  Bond,  (a)  Those  who  receive  appointment  as  State  inspectors  of  mines 
must,  before  entering  upon  their  duties  as  such,  take  an  oath  of  office,  as  provided 
for  by  the  constitution,  and  enter  into  a  bond  to  the  State  in  the  sum  of  five  thousand 
dollars,  with  sureties  to  be  approved  by  the  governor^  conditioned  upon  the  faithful 
performance  of  their  duties  in  every  particular,  as  reqmred  by  this  act;  said  bond,  with 
the  approval  of  the  governor  indorsed  thereon,  together  with  the  oath  of  office,  shall 
be  deposited  with  the  secretary  of  state. 

Inettrumentb.  (b)  For  the  efficient  dischar^  of  the  duties  herein  impost  upon  them, 
each  inspector  shall  be  furnished  at  the  expense  of  the  State  with  an  anemometer,  a 
safety  lamp,  and  whatever  other  instruments  may  be  required  in  order  to  carry  into 
effect  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Examinations  of  Mines,  (c)  State  inspectors  of  mines  shall  devote  their  whole 
time  and  attention  to  the  duties  of  their  office,  and  make  personal  examination  of 
every  mine  within  their  respective  districts,  and  shall  see  that  every  necessary  pre- 
caution is  taken  to  insure  the  health  and  safety  of  the  workmen  employed  in  such 
mines,  and  that  the  provisions  and  requirements  of  all  mining  laws  of  this  State  are 
faithfully  observed  and  obeyed,  and  the  penalties  for  the  violation  of  the  same 
promptly  enforced. 

AuTHORnr  to  Enter,  (d)  It  shall  be  lawful  for  State  inspectors  to  enter,  examine 
and  inspect  any  and  all  coal  mines  and  the  machinery  belonging  thereto,  at  all  rea- 
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sonable  times,  by  day  or  by  night,  but  so  aa  not  to  obstmct  or  hinder  the  necessary 
workings  of  such  coal  mine,  and  the  operator  of  every  such  coal  mine  is  hereby 
required  to  furnish  all  necessary  facilities  for  making  such  examinations  and  inspection. 

Procbdurb  in  Cask  of  Objection,  (e)  If  any  operator  shall  refuse  to  permit  such 
inspection  or  to  furnish  the  necessary  facilities  for  making  such  examination  and 
inspection,  the  inspector  shall  file  his  affidavit,  setting  forth  such  refusal,  with  the 
jud^  of  the  circuit  court  of  said  county  in  which  said  mine  in  situated,  either  in 
term  time  or  vacation,  or,  ?n  the  absence  of  said  judge,  with  the  master  in  chancery 
in  said  county  in  which  said  mine  is  situated,  and  obtain  an  order  on  such  owner, 
agent  or  operator  so  refusing  as  aforesaid,  commanding  him  to  permit  and  furnish 
such  necessary  facilities  for  the  inspection  of  such  coal  mine,  or  to  be  adjudged  to 
stand  in  contempt  of  court  and  punished  accordingly. 

Notices  to  be  Posted.  (/)  The  State  inspector  of  mines  shall  post  up  in  some 
conspicuous  place  at  the  top  of  each  mine  visited  and  inspected  by  him,  a  plain  state- 
ment of  the  condition  of  said  mine,  showing  what  in  his  judgment  is  necessary  for 
the  better  protection  of  the  lives  and  health  of  persons  employed  in  said  mine;  such 
statement  shall  give  the  date  of  inspection  and  oe  signed  by  the  inspector.  He  shall 
also  post  a  notice  at  the  landing  used  by  the  men,  stating  what  number  of  men  will 
be  permitted  to  ride  on  the  cage  at  one  time,  and  at  what  rate  of  speed  men  may  be 
hoisted  and  lowered  on  the  cages.  He  must  observe  especially  that  a  proper  code  of 
signals  between  the  engineer  and  top  man  and  bottom  man  is  establisnea  and  con- 
spicuously posted  for  the  information  of  all  employees. 

Sealer  of  Weights,  {g)  — State  inspectors  of  mines  are  hereby  made  ex  officio 
sealer  of  weights  and  measures  in  their  respective  districts,  and  as  such  are  empow- 
ered to  test  all  scales  used  to  weigh  coal  at  coal  mines.  Upon  the  written  request  of 
any  mine  owner  or  operator,  or  of  ten  coal  miners  employed  at  any  one  mine,  it  shall 
be  his  duty  to  try  and  prove  any  scale  or  scales  at  such  mine  against  which  com- 
plaint is  directed,  and  if  he  shall  find  that  they  or  any  of  them  do  not  weigh  cor- 
rectly he  shall  call  the  attention  of  the  mine  owner  or  operator  to  the  fact,  and  direct 
that  said  scale  or  scales  be  at  once  overhauled  and  readjusted  so  as  to  indicate  only 
true  and  exact  weights,  and  he  shall  forbid  the  further  operation  of  such  mine  until 
such  scales  are  adjusted.  In  the  event  that  such  tests  shall  conflict  with  any  tent 
made  by  any  county  sealer  of  weights,  or  under  and  by  virtue  of  any  municipal  ordi- 
nance or  regulation,  then  the  test  by  such  mine  inspector  shall  prevail. 

Test  Weights,  (h)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act  each 
inspector  shall  be  mmished  by  tne  State  with  a  complete  set  of  standard  weights 
suitable  for  testing  the  accuracy  of  track  scales,  and  of  all  smaller  scales  at  mines: 
said  test  weights  to  be  paid  for  on  bills  of  particulars,  certified  by  the  secretary  of 
state  and  approved  by  the  governor.  Such  test  weights  shall  remain  in  the  custody 
of  the  inspector  for  use  at  any  point  within  his  district,  and  for  any  amounts  expended 
by  him  for  the  stora^,  transportation  or  handling  of  the  same,  he  shall  be  fully 
reimbursed  upon  making  entry  of  the  proper  items  in  his  quarterly  expense  voucher. 

Inspectors'  Annual  Reports.  {%)  Each  State  inspector  of  mines  shall,  at  the  cloFe 
of  thp  official  year,  to  wit:  after  June  30,  of  every  year,  prepare  and  forward  to  the 
secretary  of  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics  a  formal  report  of  nis  acts  during  the  year 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  with  any  recommeoations  as  to  legislation  he  may 
deem  necessary  on  the  subject  of  mining,  and  shall  collect  and  tabulate  upon  blanks 
furnished  by  said  secretary  all  desired  statistics  of  mines  and  miners  within  his  dis- 
trict to  accompany  said  annual  report. 

Reports  to  be  Published,  (j)  On  the  receipt  of  said  inspectors'  reports  the  secre- 
tary of  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics  shall  proceed  to  compile  and  summarize  the 
same  as  a  report  of  said  bureau,  to  be  known  as  the  Annual  Coal  Report,  which  shall 
be  duly  transmitted  to  the  governor  for  the  information  of  the  general  assembly  and 
the  public.  The  printing  and  binding  of  said  reports  shall  be  provided  for  by  the 
commissioners  of  State  contracts  in  like  manner  and  in  like  number  as  they  provide 
for  the  publication  of  other  official  reports  to  the  governor. 

The  secretary  of  state  shall  furnish  to  said  inspectors,  upon  the  requisition  of  the 
secretary  of  the  State  bureau  of  labor  statistics,  whatever  instruments,  blanks,  blank 
books,  stationery,  printing  and  supplies  may  be  required  by  said  inspectors  in  the 
discharge  of  their  official  duties:  said  instruments  to  be  paid  for  on  buls  of  particu- 
lars, certified  by  the  secretary  of  state  and  approved  by  the  governor. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  coal  operator  and  every  employer  of  labor  in  this 
State  to  afford  to  the  State  commissioners  of  labor,  or  their  representatives,  every 
facility  for  procuring  statistics  of  the  wages  and  condition  of  their  employees  for  the 
purpose  of  compiling  and  publishing  statistics  of  labor  and  of  social  and  industrial 
conditions  within  the  State  as  required  by  law.  Any  person  who  shall  hinder  or 
obstruct  the  investigation  of  the  agents  of  the  commissioners,  or  shall  neglect  or 
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refuse,  for  a  period  of  ten  dam  to  furnish  the  information  called  for  by  the  schedules 
of  the  commissioners  as  provided  above,  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  be  subjected  to  a  fine  of  one  hundred  dollars. 

PAY   OF   IN8PBCT0B8. 

Sec.  13.  Each  State  inspector  of  mines  shall  receive  as  compensation  for  his  services, 
the  sum  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  and  for  his  traveling 
expenses  the  sum  actually  expended  for  that  purpose,  in  the  discharge  of  his  official 
duties,  both  to  be  paid  quarterly  b^  the  State  treasurer,  on  warrants  of  the  auditor  of 
public  accounts,  from  tne  funos  m  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated ;  said 
expense  vouchers  shall  show  the  items  of  expenditures  in  detail,  witn  subvouchers  for 
the  same  so  far  as  it  is  practicable  to  obtain  them.  Said  voucher  shall  be  sworn  to  by 
the  inspector  and  be  approved  by  the  secretary  of  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics  and  the 
governor. 

REMOVAL  OP  INSPECTORS. 

Sec.  14.  Upon  a  petition  signed  by  not  less  than  three  coal  operators,  or  ten  coal 
miners,  setting  fortn  that  any  State  inspector  of  mmes  neglects  his  duties,  or  that  he 
is  incompetent^  or  that  he  is  guilty  of  malfeasance  in  office,  or  guilty  of  any  act 
tending  to  the  injury  of  miners  or  operators  of  mines,  it  will  be  lawful  for  the  com- 
missioners of  labor  of  this  State  to  issue  a  citation  to  the  said  inspector  to  appear,  at 
not  less  than  fifteen  days'  notice  on  a  day  fixed,  before  them,  wnen  the  said  com- 
missioners shall  proceed  to  inquire  into  and  investigate  the  allegations  of  the  peti- 
tioners; and  if  the  said  commissioners  find  that  the  said  inspector  is  neglectful  of  his 
duty,  or  that  he  is  incompetent  to  perform  the  duties  of  said  office,  or  that  he  is 
guilty  of  malfeasance  in  office,  or  guilty  of  any  act  tending  to  the  injury  of  miners  or 
operators  of  mines,  the  said  commissioners  shall  declare  the  office  of  inspector  of 
the  said  district  vacant,  and  a  properly  Qualified  person  shall  be  duly  appointed,  in 
the  manner  provided  for  in  this  act,  to  nil  said  vacancy. 

COUNTY   INSPECTORS. 

Sec.  15.  The  county  board  of  supervisors,  or  of  commissioners  in  counties  not 
under  township  organization,  of  any  county  in  which  coal  is  produced,  upon  the 
written  request  of  the  State  inspector  of  mines  for  the  district  in  which  said  county  is 
located,  shall  appoint  a  county  inspector  of  mines  as  assistant  to  such  State  inspector; 
but  no  person  stmll  be  eligible  for  appointment  as  county  inspector  who  does  not  hold 
a  State  certificate  of  competency  as  mine  manager,  and  the  compensation  of  such 
county  inspector  shall  be  fixed  oy  the  county  b^rd  at  not  lees  than  three  dollars 
per  day,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  county  treasury. 

The  State  inspector  may  authorize  any  county  inspector  in  his  district  to  assume 
and  discharge  all  the  duties  and  exercise  all  the  powers  of  a  State  inspector  in  the 
county  for  which  he  is  appointed,  in  the  absence  of  the  State  inspector;  but  such 
authority  must  be  conferred  in  writine  and  the  county  inspector  must  produce  the 
same  as  evidence  of  his  powers  upon  the  demand  of  any  person  affected  oy  his  acts; 
and  the  bond  of  said  State  inspector  shall  be  holden  for  the  faithful  performance  of 
the  duties  of  such  assistant  inspector. 

DUTIES  OP   MINE   MANAGERS   AND   MINERS. 

Sec.  16.  (a)  The  mine  managjers  shall  instruct  employees  as  to  their  respective 
duties,  and  snail  visit  and  examine  the  various  working  places  in  the  mine  as  often 
as  practicable.  He  shall  always  provide  a  sufficient  supply  of  props,  caps  and  timber 
deuvered  on  the  miners*  cars  at  the  usual  place  when  demanded,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, in  suitable  lengths  and  dimensions  for  the  securing  of  the  roof  by  the  miners, 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  miner  to  properly  prop  and  secure  his  place  with 
materials  provided  therefor. 

Ventilation.  (6)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  mine  mana^r  to  see  that  crosscute 
are  made  at  proper  distances  apart  to  secure  the  best  ventilation  at  the  face  of  all 
working  places,  and  that  all  stoppings  along  air  ways  are  properly  and  promptly 
built  He  shall  keep  careful  waten  over  all  ventilating  apparatus  and  the  air  cur- 
rents in  the  mine,  and  in  case  of  accident  to  ian  or  machinery  by  which  the  currents 
are  obstructed  or  stopped,  he  shall  at  once  order  the  withdrawal  of  the  men  and 
prohibit  their  return  until  thorough  ventilation  has  been  reestablished. 

Air  Currents  and  Outlet  Passageways,  (c)  He  shall  measure  or  cause  to  be 
measored  the  air  current  with  an  anemometer  at  least  once  a  week  at  the  inlet  and 
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outlet,  and  shall  keep  a  record  of  such  measurements  for  the  mformation  of  the 
inspector.  Once  a  week  he  shall  make  a  special  examination  of  the  roadways  lead- 
ing to  the  escapement  shaft  or  other  opening  for  the  safe  exit  of  men  to  the  soiiBoe, 
and  shall  make  a  record  of  any  obstructions  to  travel  he  may  encounter  therein, 
together  with  the  date  of  their  removal. 

Handling  Explosives,  (d)  He  shall  give  special  attention  to  and  instructions  con- 
cerning the  proper  storage  and  handling  of  explosives  in  the  none,  and  concerning 
the  time  ana  manner  of  placing  and  discharging  the  blasting  shots,  and  it  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  miner  to  fire  shots  except  according  to  the  rules  of  the  ndne.  In 
dusty  mines  he  must  see  that  all  hauling  roads  are  frequently  and  thoroughly 
sprinkled.  He  must  also  see  that  all  dangerous  places  above  and  oelow  are  properly 
marked,  and  that  danger  signals  are  disputyed  wnerever  they  are  required. 

Cabb  of  Ropes,  Cages,  etc.  (e)  The  mine  manager  or  superintendent  must  have 
special  attention  given  to  the  condition  of  the  hoisting  ropes;  they  must  be  carefullv 
and  frequently  scrutinized.  Before  the  men  are  lowered  in  the  morning  the  sound- 
ness of  tne  ropes  must  be  tested  bv  hoisting  the  cages.  He  must  also  have  the  cages, 
safety  catches,  pumps,  sumps  and  stables  examined  frequently;  he  must  have  the 
mine  examined  every  mommg  by  the  mine  examiner  before  the  men  are  allowed  to 

§0  to  work,  and  know  that  the  top  man  and  bottom  man  are  on  duty,  and  that  suf- 
icient  lights  are  maintained  at  the  top  and  bottom  landings  when  the  men  are  being 
hoisted  and  lowered. 

£ablt  and  Late  Duty.  (/)  The  mine  manager  or  his  agent  shall  be  at  his  post 
at  the  mine  when  the  men  are  lowered  into  the  mine  in  the  morning  for  work;  he 
shall  by  some  device  keep  a  record  of  the  number  of  men  lowered  either  for  a  day 
or  night  shift,  and  he  or  his  agent  shall  remain  at  night  until  all  the  men  employed 
during  the  day  shall  have  been  hoisted  out. 

May  Have  Assistants,  (a)  In  mines  in  which  the  works  are  so  extensive  that 
all  the  duties  devolving  on  the  mine  manager  can  not  be  discharged  by  one  man, 
competent  persons  may  be  designated  and  appNointed  as  assistants  to  the  mine  man- 
ager who  snail  exercise  his  functions,  under  his  instructions. 

DUTIES  OF  hoisting   ENGINEERS. 

Sec.  17.  Constant  Attendance,  (a)  The  hoisting  engineer  at  any  mine  shaU  be  in 
constant  attendance  at  his  engine  or  boilers  at  all  times  when  tnere  are  workmen 
underground. 

Outsiders  Excluded.  (6)  The  engineer  shall  not  permit  anyone  to  enter  or  to 
loiter  in  the  encine  room,  except  those  authorized  by  their  position  or  duties  to  do 
so,  and  he  shall  hold  no  conversation  with  any  officer  of  the  company  or  other 
person  while  the  engine  is  in  motion  or  while  his  attention  is  occupied  with  the  sig- 
nals.   A  notice  to  this  effect  shall  be  posted  on  the  door  of  the  engme  house. 

Cabe  of  Engine  and  Boilers,  (c)  The  engineer  or  some  other  properly  author- 
ized employee  must  keep  a  careful  watch  over  the  engines,  boilers,  pumps,  ropes  and 
winding  apparatus.  He  must  see  that  his  boilers  are  properly  suppliea  with  water, 
cleaned  and  inspected  at  freouent  intervals,  and  that  the  steam  pressure  does  not 
exceed  the  limit  establishea  by  the  boiler  inspector;  he  shall  frequently  try  the 
safety  valves  and  shall  not  increase  the  weights  on  the  same;  he  shall  observe  that 
the  steam  and  water  gauges  are  always  in  good  order,  and  if  any  of  the  pumps, 
valves  or  gauges  become  deranged  or  fail  to  act  he  shall  promptly  report  the  fact  to 
the  proper  authority. 

Signals,  (d)  The  engineer  must  thoroughly  understand  the  established  code  of 
signals,  and  these  must  oe  delivered  in  the  engine  room  in  a  clear  and  unmistakable 
maimer,  and  when  he  has  the  signal  that  men  are  on  the  cage  he  must  work  his 
enpine  only  at  the  rate  of  speed  hereafter  specified  in  this  act 

Handling  of  Engines,  (e)  The  engineer  shall  permit  no  one  to  handle  or  meddle 
with  any  machinery  under  his  charge,  nor  suffer  anyone  who  is  not  a  certificated 
engineer  to  operate  nis  engine,  except  for  the  purpose  of  learning  to  operate  it,  and 
then  only  in  tne  presence  of  the  engineer  in  charge,  and  when  men  are  not  on  the  cage. 

DUTIES  of  mine  EXAMINERS. 

Sec.  18.  To  Enter  and  Examine  all  Places,  (a)  A  mine  examiner  shall  be 
re()uired  at  all  mines.  His  duty  shall  be  to  visit  the  mine  before  the  men  are  per- 
mitted to  enter  it,  and,  first,  he  shall  see  that  the  air  current  is  traveling  in  its  proper 
course  and  in  proper  quantity.  He  shall  then  inspect  all  places  where  men  ait 
expected  to  pass  or  to  work,  and  observe  whether  there  are  any  recent  ftdlB  or  obstruc- 
tinns  in  rooms  or  roadways,  or  accumulations  of  gas  or  other  unsafe  conditions.    He 
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shall  especially  examine  the  edgee  and  acceesible  parts  of  recent  falls  and  old  gobs 
and  air-courses.  As  evidence  of  his  examination  of  all  working  places,  he  snail 
inscribe  on  the  walls  of  each,  with  chalk,  the  month  and  the  day  of  the  month  of 
his  visit. 

To  Post  Danger  Notices.  (6)'  When  working  places  are  discovered  in  which 
accumulations  of  gas,  or  recent  falls,  or  any  dangerous  conditions  exist,  he  shall  place 
a  conspicuous  mark  thereat  as  notice  to  afl  men  to  keep  out,  and  at  once  report  his 
finding  to  the  mine  manaser. 

No  one  shall  be  allowed  to  remain  in  any  part  of  the  mine  through  which  gas  is 
being  carried  into  the  ventilating  current,  nor  to  enter  the  mine  to  work  therein, 
except  under  the  direction  of  the  mine  manager,  until  all  conditions  shall  have  been 
made  safe. 

To  Make  Daily  Record,  (c)  The  mine  examiner  shall  make  a  daily  record  of  the 
conditions  of  the  mine,  as  he  has  found  it,  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose,  which 
shall  be  preserved  in  the  office  for  the  information  of  the  company,  the  inspector 
and  all  otner  persons  interested,  and  this  record  shall  be  made  each  morning  before 
the  miners  are  permitted  to  descend  into  the  mine. 

VENTILATION. 

Sec.  19.  Throughout  every  coal  mine  there  shall  be  maintained  currents  of  fresh 
air  sufficient  for  tne  health  and  safety  of  all  men  and  animals  employee  therein,  and 
such  ventilation  shall  be  produced  bv  a  fan,  or  some  other  artificial  means. 

Amoctnt  op  Air  Required,  (a)  The  quantity  of  air  required  to  be  kept  in  circu- 
lation and  passing  a  given  point  shall  be  not  less  than  100  cubic  feet  per  minute  for 
each  person,  and  not  less  than  600  cubic  feet  per  minute  for  each  animal  in  the 
mine,  measured  at  the  foot  of  the  downcast,  and  this  quantity  may  be  increased  at 
the  discretion  of  the  inspector  whenever,  in  his  judgment,  unusual  conditions  make 
a  stronger  current  necessary.  Said  currents  shall  be  forced  into  every  working  place 
througnout  the  mine,  so  that  all  parts  of  the  same  shall  be  reasonably  free  from 
standmg  powder  smoke  and  deleterious  air  of  every  kind. 

Measurements.  (6)  The  measurement  of  the  currents  of  air  shall  be  taken  with  an 
anemometer  at  the  foot  of  the  downcast,  at  the  foot  of  the  upcast,  and  at  the  work- 
ing isMB  of  each  division  or  split  of  the  air  current  And  a  record  of  such  measure- 
ments shall  be  made  and  preserved  in  the  office,  as  elsewhere  provided  for  in  this 
act 

Air  Currents  to  be  Splft.  (c)  The  main  current  of  air  shall  be  so  split,  or  subdi- 
vided, as  to  give  a  separate  current  of  reasonably  pure  air  to  every  100  men  at  work, 
and  tne  ins^ctor  shall  have  authority  to  order  separate  currents  for  smaller  groups 
of  men,  if ,  m  his  judgment^  special  conditions  make  it  necessary. 

Ventilation  of  Stable,  id)  The  air  current  for  ventilating  the  stable  shall  not  pass 
into  the  intake  air  current  for  ventilating  the  working  parts  of  the  mine. 

8elfh;losino  Doors,  {e)  All  permanent  doors  in  mmes,  used  ineuiding  and  direct- 
ing the  ventilatins  currents,  shall  be  so  hung  and  adjusted  as  to  close  automatically. 

Trappers.  (/)  At  all  principal  doorways,  through  which  cars  are  hauled,  an  attend- 
ant shall  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  opening  and  closing  said  doors  when  trips 
of  cars  are  passing  to  and  from  the  workings.  Places  for  shelter  shall  be  provided  at 
such  doorways  to  protect  the  attendants,  from  being  injured  by  the  cars,  while  attend- 
ing to  their  duties. 

Crosscuts,  (a)  Crosscuts  shall  be  made  not  more  than  60  feet  apart,  and  no  room 
shaU  be  opened  in  advance  of  the  air  current 

8ix)ppiNQS.  {h)  When  it  becomes  necessary  to  close  crosscuts  connecting  the  inlet 
and  outlet  air  courses  in  mines  generating  oangerous  gases,  the  stopping^  shall  be 
built  in  a  substantial  manner  with  brick  or  other  suitable  building  material  laid  in 
mortar  or  cement,  if  practicable,  but  in  no  case  shall  they  be  built  of  lumber,  except 
for  temporary  purposes. 

AuTHORFTY  OF  INSPECTOR,  (i)  Whenever  the  inspector  shall  find  men  working 
without  sufficient  air,  he  shall  at  once  give  the  mine  manager  or  operator  notice  and 
a  reasonable  time  in  which  to  restore  the  current,  and  upon  his  or  their  refusal  or 
neglect  to  act  promptly,  the  inspector  may  order  the  endangered  men  out  of  the 
mine. 

POWDER  AND  BLASTING. 

Sec.  20.  No  blasting  powder  or  other  explosives  shall  be  stored  in  any  coal  mine, 
and  no  workman  shall  have  at  any  time  more  than  one  25  pound  keg  of  black 
powder  in  the  mine,  nor  more  than  3  pounds  of  high  explosives. 

Place  and  Manner  of  Storing,  (a)  Every  person  who    has  powder  or  other 
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explosives  in  a  mine,  shall  keep  it  or  them  in  a  wooden  or  metallic  box  or  boxes 
securely  locked,  and  said  boxes  shall  be  kept  at  least  10  feet  from  the  track,  and  no 
two  powder  boxes  shall  be  kept  within  50  feet  of  each  other,  nor  shall  black 
powder  and  high  explosives  be  kept  in  the  same  box. 

Manner  of  Handling,  (b)  Whenever  a  workman  is  about  to  open  a  box  or  keg 
containing  powder  or  other  explosive,  and  while  handling  the  same,  he  shall  place 
and  keep  nis  lamp  at  least  5  feet  distant  from  said  explosive  and  in  such  position 
that  the  air  current  can  not  convey  sparks  to  it,  and  no  person  shall  approach  nearer 
than  6  feet  to  any  open  box  contaming  powder  or  other  explosive  with  a  lighted 
lamp,  lighted  pipe  or  other  thing  containing  fire. 

Copper  Tools,  (c)  In  the  process  of  charging  and  tamping  a  hole  no  person  shall 
use  any  iron  or  steel  pointed  needle.  The  neeale  used  in  preparing  a  blast  shall  be 
made  of  copper  and  the  tamping  bar  shall  be  tipped  with  at  least  6  inches  of  copper. 
No  coal  dust  nor  any  material  that  is  inflammable  or  that  may  create  a  spark  snail 
be  used  for  tamping,  and  some  soft  material  must  always  be  placed  next  to  the  car- 
tridge or  explosive. 

Use  of  Squibs,  (d)  A  miner  who  is  about  to  explode  a  blast  with  a  manufactured 
squib  shall  not  shorten  the  match,  saturate  it  with  mineral  oil  nor  ignite  it  except  at 
the  extreme  end;  he  shall  see  that  all  persons  are  out  of  danger  from  the  probable 
effects  of  such  shot,  and  shall  take  measures  to  prevent  any  one  approaching,  by 
shouting  **  fire! "  immediately  before  lighting  the  ruse. 

Not  More  Than  One  Shot  at  a  Timr.  (e)  Not  more  than  one  shot  shall  be 
ignited  at  the  same  time  in  any  one  working  place,  unless  the  firing  is  done  by  elec- 
tricity or  by  fuses  of  such  length  that  neither  of  the  shots  will  explode  in  less  than 
three  minutes  from  the  time  they  are  lijrhted.  When  successive  shots  are  to  be  fired 
in  any  working  place  in  which  the  roof  is  broken  or  faulty,  the  smoke  must  be 
allowed  to  clear  away  and  the  roof  must  be  examined  and  made  secure  between 
shots. 

Missed  Shots.  (/)  No  person  shall  return  to  a  missed  shot  until  ^ye  minutes  shall 
have  elapsed,  unless  the  firing  is  done  by  electricity,  and  then  only  when  the  wires 
are  disconnected  from  the  battery. 

Dusty  Mines,  (g)  In  case  the  gidleries,  roadways,  or  entries  of  any  mine  are  so 
dry  that  the  air  becomes  charged  with  dust,  the  operator  of  such  mine  must  have 
such  roadways  regularly  and  thoroughly  sprayed,  sprinkled  or  cleaned,  and  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  inspector  to  see  that  all  possible  precautions  are  taken  against  the 
occurrence  of  explosions  which  may  be  occasioned  or  aggravated  by  the  presence  of 
dust. 

PLACES  OF  REFUGE. 

Sec.  21.  Engine  Planes,  (a)  On  all  single-track  hauling  roads  wherever  hauling  is 
done  by  machiner}^,  and  on  all  gravity  or  inclined  planes  in  mines,  upon  which  the 
persons  employed  in  the  mine  must  travel  on  foot  to  and  from  their  work,  places  of 
refuge  must  be  cut  in  the  side  wall  not  less  than  3  feet  in  depth  and  4  feet  wide, 
and  not  more  than  20  yards  apart,  unless  there  is  a  clear  space  of  at  least  3  feet  be- 
tween the  side  of  the  car  ana  the  side  of  the  road,  whicn  space  shall  be  deemed 
sufficient  for  the  safe  passage  of  men. 

On  every  such  road  which  is  more  than  100  feet  in  length  a  code  of  signals  shall 
be  established  between  the  hauling  engineer  and  all  points  on  the  road. 

A  conspicuous  lieht  must  be  carried  on  the  front  car  of  every  trip  or  train  of  pit 
cars  moved  by  machinery,  except  when  such  trip  is  on  an  inclined  plane. 

Mule  Roads.  (6)  On  all  hauling  roads  or  gangways  on  which  the  hauling  is  done 
by  draft  animals,  or  gangways  whereon  men  have  to  pass  to  and  from  their  work, 
places  of  refuge  must  be  cut  in  the  sidewall  at  least  2J  feet  deep,  and  not 
more  than  20  yards  apart;  but  such  places  shall  not  be  required  in  entries  from  which 
rooms  are  driven  at  regular  intervals  not  exceeding  20  yards,  and  wherever  there  is 
a  clear  space  of  2i  feet  oetween  the  car  and  the  rib,  such  space  shall  be  deemed  suf- 
ficient for  the  safe  passage  of  men. 

All  places  of  refuge  must  be  kept  clear  of  obstructions,  and  no  material  shall  be 
stored  nor  be  allowed  to  accumulate  therein. 

BOYS   AND   WOMEN. 

Sec.  22.  No  boy  under  the  slsq  of  14  years,  and  no  woman  or  girl  of  any  age  shall 
be  permitted  to  do  any  manual  labor  in  or  about  any  mine,  and  before  any  boy  can 
be  permitted  to  work  in  any  mine  he  must  produce  to  the  mine  manager  or  operator 
thereof  an  affidavit  from  his  parent  or  guardian  or  next  of  kin,  sworn  and  subscribed 
'    ^^fore  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  notary  public,  that  he,  the  said  boy,  is  14  years  of 
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Sbc.  23.  At  every  mine  operated  by  shaft  and  by  steam  power,  means  must  be  pro- 
vided for  communicating  distinct  and  separate  signals  to  and  from  the  bottom  man, 
the  top  man  and  the  engineer.  The  following  signals  are  prescribed  for  use  at  mines 
where  signals  are  reqmred: 

From  the  bottom  to  the  top.    One  bell  shall  signify  to  hoist  coal  or  the  empty 
je,  and  also  to  stop  either  when  in  motion. 
Two  bells  shall  signify  to  lower  cage. 

Three  bells  shall  signify  that  men  are  commg  up;  when  return  signal  is  received 
from  the  engineer,  men  will  get  on  the  ca^  and  the  eager  shall  ring  one  bell  to  start 

Four  bells  shall  signify  to  hoist  slowly,  implying  danger. 

Five  bells  shall  sicnify  accident  in  the  mine  and  a  call  for  a  stretcher. 

Six  bells  shall  call  for  a  reversal  of  the  fan. 

From  the  top  to  the  bottom.    One  bell  shall  signify:  All  ready,  get  on  cage. 

Two  bells  shall  signify:  Send  away  empty  cage. 

Prouidedy  That  the  operator  of  any  mine  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  inspector, 
add  to  this  code  of  signals  in  his  discretion,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  its  efficiency 
or  of  promoting  the  safety  of  the  men  in  said  mine,  but  whatever  code  may  be  estab- 
lishea  and  in  use  at  any  mine,  must  be  conspicuously  ported  at  the  top  and  at  the 
bottom  and  in  the  engme  room  for  the  information  and  instruction  of  all  persons 
concerned. 

WEIGHING    AND  WEIGHMAN. 

Sbc.  24.  Scales,  (a)  The  operator  of  every  coal  mine  where  miners  are  paid  by 
the  weight  of  their  output,  shall  provide  at  such  mine  suitable  and  accurate  scales 
of  standard  manu^ture  for  the  weighing  of  such  coal,  and  a  correct  record  shall  be 
kept  of  all  coal  so  weighed,  and  said  record  shall  be  open  at  all  reasonable  hours  to 
the  inspection  of  miners  and  others  interested  in  the  product  of  said  mine. 

Weicjhman.  (6)  The  person  authorized  to  weigh  the  coal  and  keep  the  record  as 
aforesaid  shall,  before  entering  upon  his  duties,  make  and  subscribe  to  an  oath  before 
Home  person  duly  authorized  to  administer  oaths,  that  he  will  accurately  weigh  and 
(carefully  keep  a  true  record  of  all  coal  weighed,  and  such  affidavit  shall  t«  kept 
conspicuously  posted  at  the  place  of  weighing. 

Check  Weighman.  (c)  It  shall  be  permitted  to  the  miners  at  work  in  any  coal 
mine  to  employ  a  check  weighman  at  their  option  and  at  their  own  expense,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  balance  the  scales  and  see  that  the  coal  is  properly  weighed,  and 
that  a  correct  account  of  the  same  is  kept,  and  for  this  purpose  he  shall  have  access 
at  all  times  to  the  beam  box  of  said  scales,  and  be  affordea  every  facility  for  verify- 
ing the  weights  while  the  weighing  is  being  done.  The  check  weighman  so  employed 
by  the  miners,  before  entering  upon  his  duties,  shall  make  and  subscribe  to  an  oath 
before  some  person  duly  authorized  to  administer  oaths,  that  he  will  faithfully  dis- 
chaiige  his  duties  as  check  weighman,  and  such  oath  shall  be  kept  conspicuously 
posted  at  the  place  of  weighing. 

boundaries. 

Sbc.  25.  Ten-poot  Limit,  (a)  In  no  case  shall  the  workings  of  any  mine  be  driven 
nearer  than  ten  feet  to  the  boundary  line  of  the  coal  rights  pertainmg  to  said  mine, 
except  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  underground  communication  between  con- 
tiguous mines,  as  provided  for  elsewhere  in  this  act 

Approaching  Old  Works.  (6)  Whenever  the  workings  of  any  part  of  a  mine  are 
approaching  old  workings,  believed  to  contain  dangerous  accumulations  of  water  or 
of  gas,  the  operator  of  said  mine  must  conduct  the  advances  with  narrow  work,  and 
maintain  bore  holes  at  least  twenty  feet  in  advance  of  the  face  of  the  work,  and  such 
side  holes  as  may  be  deemed  prudent  or  necessary. 

notice  to  inspectors. 

Sbc.  26.  Immediate  notice  must  be  conveyed  to  the  inspector  of  the  proper  district 
by  the  operator  interested: 

1.  Whenever  an  accident  occurs  whereby  any  person  receives  serious  or  fatal 
injury. 

2.  Whenever  it  is  intended  to  sink  a  shaft,  either  for  hoisting  or  escapement  pur- 
poses, or  to  open  a  new  mine  by  any  process. 

3.  Whenever  it  is  intended  to  ai)andon  any  mine  or  to  reopen  any  abandoned 
mine. 
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4.  Upon  the  appearance  of  any  large  body  of  fire  damp  in  any  mine^  whether 
accompmied  by  explosion  or  not,  and  upon  the  'vxnirrence  of  any  serious  fire  within 
the  mine  or  on  the  surface. 

6.  When  the  workings  of  any  mine  are  approaching  dangerously  near  any  aban- 
doned mine,  believed  to  contain  accumulations  of  water  or  of  gas. 

6.  Upon  the  accidental  closing  or  intended  abandonment  of  any  passageway  to  an 
escapement  outlet 

ACCIDBNTS. 

Sec.  27.  Duty  op  Inspbctob.  (a)  Whenever  loss  of  life  or  serious  personal  injury 
shall  occur  by  reason  of  any  explosion,  or  of  any  accident  whatsoever,  in  or  con- 
nected with  any  coal  mine,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  person  having  chaiige  of  said 
mine  to  report  that  fact,  without  delay,  to  the  inspector  of  the  distnct  in  which  the 
mine  is  located,  and  the  said  inspector  shall,  if  he  deem  necessary  from  the  facts 
reported,  and  in  all  cases  of  loss  of  life,  immediately  go  to  the  scene  of  said  accident 
and  render  every  possible  assistance  to  those  in  need. 

It  shall  moreover  be  the  duty  of  every  operator  of  a  coal  mine  to  make  and  pre- 
serve for  the  information  of  the  inspector,  and  upon  uniform  blanks  furnished  by 
said  inspector,  a  record  of  all  injuries  sustained  by  any  of  his  employees  in  the  pur- 
suance of  their  regular  occupations. 

Coroner's  Inquest.  (6)  If  any  person  is  killed  by  any  explosion,  or  other  acci- 
dentj  the  operator  must  also  notify  the  coroner  of  the  county,  or  in  his  absence  or 
inability  to  act,  any  justice  of  the  peace  of  said  count);,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  an 
inquest  concerning  the  cause  of  such  death.  At  such  inquest  the  inspector  shall  offer 
such  testimony  as  he  may  be  possessed  of,  and  may  question  or  cross-question  any 
witness  appearing  in  the  case. 

Investigation  by  Inspector,  (c)  The  inspector  may  also  make  any  original  or 
supplemental  investigation  which  he  may  deem  necessary,  as  to  the  nature  and  cause 
of  any  accident  within  his  jurisdiction,  and  shall  make  a  record  of  the  circumstances 
attending  the  same,  and  of  the  result  of  his  investigations,  for  preservation  in  the 
files  of  his  office.  To  enable  him  to  make  such  investi^tions  he  shall  have  the 
power  to  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses,  and  to  administer  oaths  or  affirmations 
to  them,  and  the  cost  of  such  investigations  shall  be  paid  by  the  county  in  which 
such  accident  has  occurred,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  cobts  of  coroners'  inquest  ftre 
paid. 

MEN  ON  cages. 

Sec.  28.  Top  Man  and  Bottom  Man.  (a)  At  every  shaft  operated  by  steam  power, 
the  operator  must  station  at  the  top  and  at  the  bottom  of  such  shaft,  a  competent 
man  charged  with  the  duty  of  attending  to  signals,  preserving  order,  and  enforcing 
the  rules  governing  the  carnage  of  men  on  cages.  Said  top  man  and  bottom  man 
shall  be  at  their  respective  posts  of  duty  at  least  a  half  hour  before  the  hoisting  of 
coal  begins  in  the  morning,  and  remain  for  half  an  hour  after  hoisting  ceases  for  the 
day. 

Lights  on  Landings,  (b)  Whenever  the  hoisting  or  lowering  of  men  occurs  before 
daylight  or  after  dark,  or  when  the  landing  at  which  men  take  or  leave  the  cage  is 
at  all  obscured  by  steam  or  otherwise,  there  must  always  be  maintained  at  such  land- 
ing a  light  sufficient  to  show  the  landing  and  surrounding  objects  distinctly.  Like- 
wise, as  long  as  there  are  men  underground  in  any  mine,  the  operator  shall  main- 
tain a  good  and  sufficient  light  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  thereof,  so  that  persons 
coming  to  the  bottom  may  clearly  discern  the  cace  and  objecte  in  the  vicinity. 

Speed  op  Cages  and  Other  Kequlations.  (c)  Cages  on  which  men  are  riding 
shall  not  be  lifted  nor  lowered  at  a  rate  of  speed  greater  than  six  hundred  feet  per 
minute,  except  with  the  written  consent  of  tne  inspector.  No  ^rson  shall  carry  any 
tools,  timber  or  other  materials  with  him  on  a  cage  in  motion,  except  for  use  in 
repairing  the  shaft,  and  no  one  shall  ride  on  a  cage  containing  either  a  load^  or 
empty  car.  No  cage  having  an  unstable  or  self-dumping  platform  shall  be  used  for 
the  carriage  of  men  or  materials,  unless  the  same  is  provided  with  some  convenient 
device  by  which  said  platform  can  be  securely  locked,  and  unless  it  is  so  locked 
whenever  men  or  materials  are  being  conveyed  thereon.  No  coal  shall  be  hoisted 
in  any  shaft  while  men  are  being  lowered  therein. 

Rights  of  Men  to  Comb  Out.  {d)  Whenever  men  who  have  finished  their  day's 

work,  or  have  been  prevented  from  further  work,  shall  come  to  the  bottom  to  be 

hoisted  out,  an  empty  cage  shall  be  given  them  for  that  purpose,  unless  there  is  an 

availahle  exit,  by  slope  or  by  stairway  in  an  escapement  shaft,  and  providing  there 

tne  bottom  ready  to  be  hoisted. 
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SAFETY    LAMPS. 


Sec.  29.  Operator  Must  Furnish,  (a)  At  any  mine  where  the  inspector  shall 
find  that  fire  damp  is  being  generated  so  as  to  require  the  use  of  a  safety  lamp  in  any 
part  thereof,  the  operator  of  such  mine,  upon  receiving  notice  from  the  inspector 
that  one  or  more  such  lamps  are  necessary  to  the  safety  oi  the  men  in  such  mine,  shall 
at  once  procure  and  keep  for  use  such  number  of  safety  lamps  as  ma}r  be  necessary. 

Mine  Manager  Must  Care  For.  (b)  All  safety  lamps  used  for  examining  mines  or 
for  working  therein  shall  be  the  property  of  the  operator,  and  shall  remain  in  the 
custody  of  the  mine  manager,  or  other  competent  person,  who  shall  clean,  fill,  trim, 
examine  and  deliver  the  same,  locked  and  in  a  safe  condition,  to  the  men,  upon 
their  request,  when  entering  the  mine,  and  shall  receive  the  same  from  the  men  at 
the  end  of  their  shift.  But  miners  shall  be  responsible  for  the  condition  and  proper 
use  of  saiety  lamps  when  in  their  possession. 

STRETCHERS   AND  BLANKETS. 

Sbc.  30.  At  every  mine  where  fifty  men  are  employed  undeground  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  operator  thereof  to  keep  always  on  hand,  and  at  some  readily  accessible 
pla^,  a  properly  constructed  stretcher,  a  woolen  and  waterproof  blanket,  and  a  roll 
of  banda^  in  good  condition  and  ready  for  immediate  use  for  binding,  covering 
and  carrying  anyone  who  may  be  injured  at  the  mine.  When  two  hundred  or  more 
men  are  employed  in  any  mine,  two  stretchers  and  two  woolen  and  two  waterproof 
blankets,  with  a  corresponding  supply  of  bandages,  shall  be  provided  and  k^t  on 
hand.  At  mines  where  fire  damp  is  generated  there  shall  also  be  provided  and  kept 
in  store,  a  suitable  supply  of  linseed  or  olive  oil,  for  use  in.  case  men  are  burned  by 
an  explosion. 

CAUTION  TO  MINERS. 

Sec.  31.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  miner,  workman  or  other  person  knowingly 
or  carelessly  to  injure  any  shaft,  safety  lamp,  instrument,  air  course  or  brattice,  or 
to  obstruct  or  throw  open  any  air  way,  or  canry  any  open  lamp  or  lighted  pipe  or  fire 
in  any  form  into  any  place  worked  by  the  light  of  safety  lamps,  or  withm  five  feet 
of  any  open  powder,  or  to  handle  or  disturb  any  part  of  the  hoisting  machinery,  or 
open  any  door  regulating  an  air  current  and  not  close  the  same,  or  to  enter  any  part 
of  the  mine  against  caution,  or  to  use  other  than  copper  needles  and  copper-tipped 
tamping  bars,  or  to  disobey  any  order  given  in  pursuance  ol  this  act,  or  to  do  any 
willful  act  whereby  the  lives  or  health  of  persons  working  in  mines  or  the  security 
of  the  mine  or  the  machinery  thereof  is  endangered. 

Sec.  32.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  operator  to  post,  on  the  engine  house  and  at 
the  pit  top  of  his  mine,  in  such  manner  that  the  employees  in  the  mine  can  read 
them,  rules  not  inconsistent  with  this  act,  plainly  printed  in  the  English  language, 
which  shall  govern  all  persons  working  in  the  mine.  And  the  posting  ofsuch  notice,  as 
provided,  maXL  charge  all  employees  of  such  mine  with  legal  notice  of  the  contents 
thereof. 

PENALTIES. 

Sbc.  33.  Any  willful  neglect,  refusal  or  failure  to  do  the  things  required  to  be  done 
by  any  section,  clause  or  prevision  of  this  act.  on  the  part  of  the  person  or  persons 
herein  required  to  do  them,  or  any  violation  of  any  of  tne  provisions  or  requirements 
hereof,  or  any  attempt  to  obstruct  or  interfere  with  any  inspector  in  the  dischargee  of 
the  duties  herein  imposed  upon  him,  or  any  refusal  to  comply  with  the  instructions 
of  an  inspector  given  by  autnority  oi  this  act,  shall  be  deemed  a  misdemeanor  pun- 
ishable by  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the 
county  jail  for  a  period  not  exc^edin^  six  months  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court:  Proiidedf  That  in  addition  to  the  above  penalties,  in  case  of  the  failure  of  any 
operator  to  comply  with  the  previsions  of  this  act  in  relation  to  the  sinking  of  escape- 
ment shafts  and  the  ventilation  of  mines,  the  Staters  attorney  for  the  county  in  which 
such  failure  occurs,  or  any  other  attorney,  in  case  of  his  neglect  to  act  promptly,  shall 
proceed  against  such  operator  by  injunction  without  bond,  to  restrain  him  from 
continuing  to  operate  such  mine  until  all  l^al  requirements  shall  have  been  fully 
complied  with. 

Any  inspector  who  shall  discover  that  any  section  of  this  act,  or  part  thereof,  is 
being  neglected  or  violated,  shall  order  immediate  compliance  therewith,  and  in  case 
of  continued  failure  to  comply,  shall,  through  the  State's  attorney,  or  any  other 
attorney,  in  case  of  his  failure  to  act  prompUy,  take  the  necessary  legal  steps  to 
enforce  compliance  therewith  through  the  penalties  herein  preeciibea. 
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If  it  becomes  necessary,  through  the  refusal  or  failure  of  the  State's  attorney  to  act, 
for  any  other  attomev  to  appear  for  the  State  in  any  suit  involving  the  enforcement 
of  any  provision  of  tnis  act,  reasonable  fees  for  the  services  of  such  attomev  shall 
be  allowed  bjr  the  board  of  supervisors,  or  county  commissioners,  in  and  for  the 
county  in  which  such  proceedings  are  instituted. 

For  any  injury  to  person  or  property,  occasioned  by  any  willful  violations  of 
this  act,  or  willful  failure  to  comply  with  any  of  its  provisions,  a  right  of  action  shall 
accrue  to  the  party  injured  for  anv  direct  damages  sustain^  thereby;  and,  in  case 
of  loss  of  life  Dy  reason  of  such  willful  violation  or  willful  failure  as  aforesaid,  a  right 
of  action  shall  accrue  to  the  widow  of  the  person  so  killed,  his  lineal  heirs  or  adopted 
children,  or  to  any  other  person  or  persons  who  were,  before  such  loss  of  life,  depend- 
ent for  support  on  the  person  or  persons  so  killed,  for  a  like  recovery  of  damages  for 
the  injuries  sustained  by  reason  of  such  loss  of  life  or  lives,  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of 
five  thousand  dollars. 

DEFINITIONS. 

Sec.  34.  Mine,  (a)  In  this  act  the  words  "  mine  "  and  **  coal  mine,''  used  in  their 
general  sense,  are  intended  to  signify  any  and  all  parts  of  the  projjerty  of  a  mining 
plant,  on  the  surface  or  underground,  which  contribute,  directly  or  indirectly,  under 
one  management,  to  the  mining  or  handling  of  coal. 

Excavations  OR  Workings,  (b)  The  words  "excavations"  and  "workings"  signify 
any  or  all  parts  of  a  mine  excavated  or  beinc  excavated,  including  shafts,  tunnels, 
entries,  rooms  and  working  places,  whether  abandoned  or  in  use. 

Shaft,  (c)  The  term  "snaft"  means  any  vertical  opening  through  the  strata 
which  is  or  may  be  used  for  purposes  of  ventilation  or  escapement,  or  for  the  hoist- 
ing or  lowering  of  men  and  material  in  connection  with  the  mining  of  coal. 

Slope  or  Drift,  (d)  The  term  "slope"  or  "drift"  means  any  inclined  or  hori- 
zontal way,  opening  or  tunnel  to  a  seam  of  coal  to  be  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  a 
shaft. 

Operator,  (e)  The  term  "operator"  as  applied  to  the  party  in  control  of  a  mine 
in  this  act,  signifies  the  person,  firm  or  body  corporate  wno  is  the  immediate  pro- 
prietor as  owner  or  lessee  of  the  plant,  and,  as  such,  responsible  for  the  condition 
and  management  thereof. 

Inspector.  (/)  The  term  "inspector"  in  this  act  signifies  the  State  inspector  of 
mines,  within  and  for  the  district  to  which  he  is  appointed. 

Mine  Manager,  (g)  The  "mine  manager"  is  the  person  who  is  charged  with  the 
general  direction  of  the  underground  work,  or  botn  the  underground  and  out- 
side work  of  any  coal  mine,  and  who  is  commonly  known  and  designated  as  "mine 
boss,"  or  "foreman,"  or  "pit  boss." 

Mine  Examiner,  (h)  The  "mine  examiner"  is  the  person  charged  with  the 
examination  of  the  condition  of  the  mine  before  the  miners  are  permitted  to  enter  it, 
and  who  is  commonly  known,  and  has  been  designated  in  former  enactments  as  the 
"fire  boss." 

Approved  April  18, 1899. 

INDIANA. 

ACTS  OF  1899. 
Chapter  27. — Convict  labor. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  control  of  the  Indiana  State  prison 
to  institute  such  instruction  of  an  educational  and  technical  nature,  as,  in  their  judg- 
ment, shall  be  to  the  best  interest  of  the  inmates. 

Sec.  2.  The  board  of  control  of  the  Indiana  State  prison  are  hereby  authorized  to 
contract  for  the  labor  of  four  hundred  of  the  convicts  of  said  prison,  and  should  the 
|x)pulation  of  said  prison  exceed  ei^ht  hundred,  then  said  board  of  control  are  also 
authorized  to  contract  and  let  out,  m  addition  to  the  labor  of  said  four  hundred,  the 
labor  of  not  exceeding  60  per  cent  of  the  number  of  said  convicts  over  and  above 
eight  hundred.  Such  convict  labor  shall  be  employed  at  such  trades  and  industries 
as  may  be  selected  by  the  said  board  of  control,  ana  such  board  are  also  authorized  to 
estabhsh  the  piei*e-price  system  at  said  prison,  giving  the  said  board  of  control  full 
control  of  the  labor  of  saia  convicts,  if  the  same  shall  oe,  in  the  opinion  of  said  IxMird 
of  control,  expedient  and  practicable :  Providing ^  however ,  That  whether  said  labor  of 
the  said  prisoners  to  be  employed  upon  the  contract  system  or  upon  the  piece-price 
syHtc^m,  the  number  of  convicts  employed  in  any  single  trade  or  industry  shall  not 
exceed  one  hundred. 
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Sec.  3.  The  said  board  of  control  are  hereby  authorized  to  lease  lands  within  a 
reasonable  distance  from  said  prison,  to  be  selected  by  them,  to  be  employed  and 
osed  in  raising  and  cultivating  farm  products,  the  same  to  be  used  to  supply  the  wants 
and  needs  of  said  prison,  and  should  there  remain  any  surplus,  the  same  may  be  sold 
in  the  open  market,  and  said  board  of  control  may  employ,  upon  said  lands  so  leased, 
all  prisoners  in  said  prison,  not  employed  in  prison  duties.  Such  prisoners  shall  be 
employed  only  at  hand  labor  while  working  said  leased  land.  The  control  and 
superintendence  of  said  leased  lands  and  the  convicts  employed  upon  the  same  shall 
be  under  the  direct  control  of  the  officers  of  said  prison. 

Sbc.  4.  No  contract  for  the  labor  of  the  convicts  of  said  prison  shall  be  made  for 
a  longer  period  than  up  to  October  1,1904.  Such  contracts,  whether  made  for  the 
labor  of  said  convicts,  or  on  the  piece-price  system,  shall  be  awarded  to  the  highest 
bidder  for  the  same.  The  regular  hours  for  the  day's  work  in  said  prison  shall  not 
exceed  eight  hours,  subject  to  temporary  changes  under  necessity,  or  to  fit  special 
cases,  to  he  sanctioned  by  the  board  of  control. 

Sbc.  7.  It  is  the  intent  and  purpose  of  this  act,  that  all  work  done  by  the  prisoners 
of  the  Indiana  State  prison,  under  the  State  account  system,  shall  be  hand  work,  as 
far  as  practicable  or  remunerative  to  the  State. 

Approved  February  10,  1899. 

Chapter  124. — Payment  of  toageSy  etc. 

Section  1.  Every  person,  company,  corporation  or  association  employing  any  per- 
son to  labor,  or  in  any  other  service  for  hire,  shall  make  weekly  payments  for  the  full 
amount  due  for  such  labor  or  service,  in  lawful  money  of  the  United  States  to  within 
six  dajrs  or  less  of  the  time  of  such  payment;  but  if,  at  any  time  of  stated  payment, 
any  employee  as  aforesaid  shall  be  absent  from  his  r^lar  place  of  labor  or  service, 
he  shall  be  paid  in  like  manner  thereafter  on  demand:  Pnmded,  That  this  act  shall 
not  apply  to  any  employee  engaged  by  a  common  carrier  in  interstate  commerce:  and, 
Provided,  That  the  labor  commissioners  of  the  State,  after  notice  and  hearing  may 
exempt  any  of  the  aforesaid  parties  whose  employees  prefer  a  less  frequent  payment, 
from  paying  any  of  its  employees  weekly,  if,  in  the  opmion  of  the  said  conmiissioners, 
the  interests  of  the  public  and  of  such  employees  will  not  suffer  thereby. 

Sbc.  2.  The  chief  inspector  of  the  department  of  inspection  of  this  State,  or  any 
person  interested,  may  oring  suit  in  the  name  of  the  State  in  any  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction,  and  the  prosecuting  attorney  of  any  county  wherein  such  suit  is  brought, 
shall  prosecute  the  same  against  any  person,  company,  corporation  or  association 
that  neglects  or  refuses  to  comply  with  section  1  of  this  act,  within  ten  days  after 
such  payment  is  due  and  left  unpaid;  and  in  case  judgment  is  rendered  in  favor  of 
said  employee  and  against  said  defendant  for  the  sum  alleged  to  be  due  or  any  part 
thereof,  6  per  centum  of  such  sum  shall  be  added  to  such  judgment  from  the  time 
when  payment  was  due;  and  a  penalty  of  50  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  such  judg- 
ment shall  be  assessed  and  collected  m)m  saia  defendant  by  said  court  and  paid  into 
the  school  fund  of  the  State. 

Ssa  3.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  employer  to  assess  a  fine  on  any  pretext  against 
any  employee  and  retain  the  same  or  any  part  thereof  from  the  wages  of  said  employee 
at  the  time  of  payment  fixed  in  this  act,  or  at  any  other  time,  and  a  change  m  the 
current  rate  oi  waces  paid  is  prohibited  without  a  written  notice  given  to  each 
employee  so  idfected  twenty-four  hours  before  such  change  shall  take  place. 

Sbc.  4.  The  assignment  of  future  wages,  to  become  due  to  employees  from  persons, 
companies,  corporations  or  associations  affected  by  this  act,  is  hereby  prohibited, 
nor  shall  any  agreement  be  valid  that  relieves  said  persons,  companies,  corporations 
or  associations  from  the  obligation  to  pay  weekly,  the  full  amount  due,  or  to  become 
due,  to  any  employee  in  accordance  witn  the  provisions  of  this  act:  Provided^  That 
nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  employers  advancing  money  to  their 


Sbc.  6.  Any  person,  company,  corporation  or  association,  found  guilty  by  a  court 
of  competent  jurisdiction  of  having  violated  the  third  and  fourth  sections  of  this 
act,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  having  committed  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  fined 
by  such  court  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  $200. 

Sbc.  7.  All  laws  or  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Approved  February  28,  1899. 


Chapter  128. — EstabHskmerU  of  labor  commission  and  arbitration  of  labor  disputfs. 

imission  to  be  compost 
he  labor  commission. 
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SEcnoN  1.  There  shall  be,  and  is  hereby  created  a  commission  to  be  composed  of 
two  electors  of  the  State,  which  shall  be  designated  the  labor  commission,  and 
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which  shall  be  charged  with  the  duties  and  vested  with  the  powers  hereinafter 
enumerated. 

Sec.  2.  The  members  of  said  commission  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate^  and  shall  hold  office  for  four  years 
and  until  their  successors  shall  have  been  appomted  and  qualified.  One  of  said  com- 
missioners shall  have  been'  for  not  less  than  ten  years  of  his  life  an  employee  for 
wages  in  some  department  of  industry  in  which  it  is  usual  to  employ  a  number  of 
persons  under  single  direction  and  control,  and  shall  be  at  the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment affiliated  with  the  labor  interest,  as  distinguished  from  the  capitalist  or 
employing  interest.  The  other  of  said  commissioners  shall  have  been  for  not  less 
than  ten  years  an  employer  of  labor  for  wages  in  some  department  of  industry  in 
which  it  is  usual  to  emplov  a  number  of  persons  under  single  direction  and  control, 
and  shall  be  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  affiliated  with  the  employing  interest  as 
distinc:uished  from  the  labor  interest.  Neither  of  said  commissioners  shall  be  less 
than  &  years  of  age;  thev  shall  not  be  members  of  the  same  political  party,  and 
neither  of  them  shall  hold  any  other  State,  county,  or  city  office  in  Indiajia  durins 
the  term  for  which  he  shall  have  been  appointed.  Each  of  said  commissioners  shall 
take  and  subscribe  an  oath,  to  be  indorsed  upon  his  commission,  to  the  effect  that  he 
will  punctually,  honestly  and  faithfully  discharce  his  duties  as  such  commiasioner. 

Sec.  3.  Said  commission  shall  have  a  seal  ana  shall  be  provided  with  an  office  at 
Lidianapolis,  and  may  appoint  a  secretary  who  shall  be  a  skillful  stenographer  and 
typewriter,  and  shall  receive  a  salary  of  six  hundred  dollars  per  annum  and  traveling 
expenses  for  every  day  spent  in  the  dischai^  of  duty  away  from  Indianapolis. 

Sbc.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  commissioners  upon  receiving  creditable  infor- 
mation in  any  manner  of  the  existence  of  any  strike,  lockout,  boycott,  or  other  labor 
complication  in  this  State,  to  go  to  the  place  where  such  complication  exists,  put 
themselves  into  communication  with  the  parties  to  the  controversy  and  offer  their 
services  as  mediators  between  them.  It  they  shall  not  succeed  in  effecting  an 
amicable  adjustment  of  the  controversy  in  that  way  they  shall  endeavor  to  induce 
the  parties  to  submit  their  differences  to  arbitration,  either  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act  or  otherwise,  as  they  may  elect. 

Sec.  5.  For  the  purpose  of  arbitration  under  this  act,  the  labor  commissionerB  and 
the  judge  of  the  circuit  court  of  the  county  in  which  the  business  in  relation  to 
which  the  controversy  shall  arise,  shall  have  been  carried  on,  shall  constitute  a  board 
of  arbitrators,  to  which  may  be  added,  if  the  parties  so  agree,  two  other  members, 
one  to  be  named  by  the  employer  and  the  other  by  the  employees  in  the  arbitration 
agreement  If  the  parties  to  tne  controversy  are  a  railroad  company  and  employees 
of  the  company  engaged  in  the  running  of  trains,  any  terminal,  within  this  State,  of 
the  road,  or  ot  any  division  thereof,  may  be  taken  and  treated  as  the  location  oi  the 
business  within  tne  terms  of  this  section  for  the  purpose  of  giving  jurisdiction  to  the 
judge  of  the  circuit  court  to  act  as  a  member  of  the  Iward  of  arbitration. 

Sec.  6.  An  agreement  to  enter  into  arbitration  under  this  act  shall  be  in  writing, 
and  shall  state  the  issue  to  be  submitted  and  decided,  and  shall  have  the  effect  of  an 
agreement  by  the  parties  to  abide  by  and  perform  the  award.  Such  agreement  may 
be  signed  by  the  employer  as  an  individual,  firm  or  corporation,  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  execution  of  the  agreement  in  the  name  of  the  employer  by  any  agent  or  repre- 
sentative of  such  employer  then  and  therefore  in  control  or  management  of  the  busi- 
ness or  department  of  business  in  relation  to  which  the  controversy  shall  have  arisen, 
shall  bind  the  employer.  On  the  part  of  the  employees,  the  agreement  may  be 
signed  by  them  in  their  own  person,  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  those  concerned  in 
the  controversy  signing,  or  it  may  be  signed  by  a  committee  by  them  appointed. 
Such  committee  may  be  created  by  election  at  a  meeting  of  the  employees  concerned 
in  the  controversy  at  which  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  all  such  employees  shall  be 
present,  which  election  and  the  fact  of  the  presence  of  the  required  number  of 
employees  at  the  meeting  shall  be  evidenced  by  the  affidavit  of  the  chairman  and 
secretary  of  such  meeting  attached  to  the  arbitration  agreement,  but  any  employee 
concerned  in  any  such  controversy  shall  be  accorded  a  hearing  before  such  board. 
If  the  employees  concerned  in  the  controversy,  or  any  of  them,  shall  be  members  of 
any  labor  union  or  workingmen's  society,  they  may  be  represented  in  the  execution 
of  said  arbitration  agreement  by  officers  or  committeemen  of  the  union  or  society 
designated  by  it  in  any  manner  conformable  to  its  usual  methods  of  transacting  busi- 
ness, and  others  of  the  employees  represented  by  committee  as  hereinbefore  pro- 
vided. •  -• 

Sec.  7.  If  upon  any  occasion  calling  for  the  presence  and  intervention  of  the  labor 
commissionerB  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  one  of  said  commissionerB  shall  be 
present  and  the  other  absent,  the  judge  of  the  circuit  court  of  the  county  in  which 
the  dispute  shall  have  arisen,  as  defined  in  section  5,  shall,  upon  the  application  of 
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the  commissioners  present,  ap^int  a  commissioner  pro  tern,  in  the  place  of  the  absent 
commissioner,  and  such  conmiissioner  pro  tern,  shall  exercise  all  the  powers  of  a  com- 
missioner under  this  act  until  the  termination  of  the  duties  of  the  commission  with 
respect  to  the  particular  controversy  upon  the  occasion  of  which  the  appointment 
shiul  have  been  made,  and  shall  receive  the  same  })ay  and  allowances  provided  by 
this  act  for  the  other  commissioners.  Such  commissioner  pro  tem.  shall  represent 
and  be  affiliated  with  the  same  interests  as  the  absent  commissioner. 

Sbc.  8.  Before  entering  upon  their  duties  the  arbitrators  shall  take  and  subscribe 
an  oath  or  affirmation  to  the  effect  that  they  will  honestly  and  impartially  perform 
their  duties  as  arbitrators  and  a  just  and  fair  award  render  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 
The  sittings  of  the  arbitrators  shall  be  in  the  court  room  of  the  circuit  court^  or  such 
other  place  as  shall  be  provided  by  the  county  commissioners  of  the  county  m  which 
the  hearing  is  had.  The  circuit  judge  shall  bB  the  presiding  member  of  the  board. 
He  shall  have  power  to  issue  subpoenas  for  witnesses  who  do  not  appear  voluntaril v, 
directed  to  the  sheriff  of  the  cotmty,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  serve  the  same  with- 
out delay.  He  shall  have  power  to  administer  oaths  and  affirmations  to  witnesses, 
enforce  order,  and  direct  and  control  the  examinations.  The  proceedings  shall  be 
informal  in  cnaracter,  but  in  general  accordance  with  the  practice  governing  the 
circuit  courts  in  the  trial  of  dvil  causes.  All  Questions  of  practice,  or  questions  relat- 
ing to  the  admission  of  evidence  shall  be  decided  by  the  presiding  member  of  the 
bc^rd  summarily  and  without  extended  aigument  The  sittings  shall  be  open  and 
public  or  with  closed  doors,  as  the  board  shall  direct  If  five  members  are  sitting  as 
such  board  three  members  of  the  board  agreeing  shall  have  power  to  make  an  award, 
otherwise  two.  The  secretary  of  the  commission  shall  attend  the  sittings  and  make 
a  record  of  the  proceedings  in  shorthand,  but  shall  transcribe  so  much  thereof  only 
as  the  commission  shall  direct 

Sbc.  9.  The  arbitrators  shall  make  their  award  in  writing  and  deliver  the  same 
with  the  arbitration  agreement  and  their  oath  as  arbitrators  to  the  clerk  of  the  cir- 
cuit court  of  the  county  in  which  the  hearing  was  had,  and  deliver  a  copy  of  the 
award  to  the  employer  and  a  copy  to  the  first  signer  of  the  arbitration  agreement  on 
the  part  of  the  employees.  A  copy  of  all  the  papers  shall  also  be  preserved  in  the 
office  of  the  commission  at  Indianapolis. 

Sea  10.  The  clerk  of  the  circuit  court  shall  record  the  papers  delivered  to  him  as 
directed  in  the  last  preceding  section,  in  the  order  book  of  the  circuit  court  Any 
person  who  was  a  {NU-ty  to  me  arbitration  proceedings  mav  present  to  the  circmt 
court  of  the  county  in  which  the  hearing  was  had,  or  the  judge  thereof  in  vacation, 
a  verified  petition  referring  to  the  proceedings  and  the  record  of  them  in  the  order 
book  and  showing  that  said  award  has  not  been  complied  with,  stating  by  whom  and 
in  what  respect  it  has  been  disobeyed.  And  thereupon  the  court  or  judge  thereof  in 
vacation,  shall  grant  a  rule  against  the  party  or  parties  so  charged,  to  show  cause 
within  five  days  why  said  awu^  has  not  been  obeyed,  which  shall  be  served  by  the 
sheriff  as  other  process.  Upon  return  made  to  the  rule  the  judge  or  court,  if  in 
session,  shall  hear  and  determine  the  questions  presented  and  make  such  order  or 
orders  directed  to  the  parties  before  him  in  personam,  as  shall  give  just  effect  to  the 
award.  Disobedience  oy  any  party  to  such  proceeding  of  any  order  so  made  shall 
be  deemed  a  contempt  of  the  court  and  may  be  punished  accordingly.  But  such 
punishment  shall  not  extend  to  imprisonment  except  in  case  of  willfuland  contuma- 
cious disobedience.  In  all  proceedings  under  this  section  the  award  shal i  be  regarded 
as  presumptively  binding  upon  the  employer  and  all  employees  who  were  parties  to 
the  controversy  submitted  to  arbitration,  which  presumption  shall  be  overcome  only 
by  proof  of  dissent  from  the  submission  delivered  to  the  arbitrators,  or  one  of  them, 
in  writing  before  the  commencement  of  the  hearing. 

Sec  ll.  The  labor  commission,  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  attorney- 
general  of  the  State,  which  he  is  hereby  required  to  render,  shall  make  rules  and 
regulations  respecting  proceedings  in  arbitrations  under  this  act  not  inconsistent  with 
this  act  or  the  law,  including  forms,  and  cause  the  same  to  be  printed  and  furnished 
to  all  persons  applying  therefor,  and  all  arbitration  proceedings  under  this  act  shall 
thereafter  conform  to  such  rules  and  regulations. 

Sbc.  12.  Ajiv  employer  and  his  employees,  between  whom  differences  exist  which 
have  not  resulted  in  any  open  rupture  or  strike,  may  of  their  own  motion  apply  to 
the  labor  commission  for  arbitration  of  their  differences,  and  upon  the  execution 
of  an  arbitration  agreement  as  hereinbefore  provided  a  board  of  arbitrators  shall  be 
organized  in  the  manser  hereinbefore  provided,  and  the  arbitration  shall  take  place 
and  the  award  be  rendered,  recorded  and  enforced  in  the  same  manner  as  in  arbitra- 
tions under  the  Drovisions  found  in  the  preceding  sections  of  this  act 

Sbc.  13.  In  all  cases  arising  under  this  act  requiring  the  attendance  of  a  judge  of 
the  circuit  court  as  a  member  of  an  arbitration  board,  such  duty  shall  have  preoe- 
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dence  over  any  other  business  pending  in  his  court,  and  if  necessary  for  the  prompt 
transaction  of  such  other  business  it  snail  be  his  duty  to  appoint  some  other  circuit 
judge,  or  judge  of  a  superior  or  the  appellate  or  supreme  court  to  sit  in  the  circuit 
court  in  his  place  during  the  pendency  of  such  arbitration,  and  such  appointee  shall 
receive  the  same  compensation  for  his  services  as  is  now  allowed  by  law  to  judges 
appointed  to  sit  in  case  of  change  of  judge  in  civil  actions.  In  case  the  judge  of  the 
circuit  court,  whose  duty  it  shall  become  under  this  act  to  sit  upon  any  board  of 
arbitration,  shall  be  at  the  time  actually  engaged  in  a  trial  which  can  not  be  inter- 
nipted  without  loss  and  injury  to  the  parties,  and  which  will  in  his  opinion  continue 
for  more  than  three  days  to  come,  or  is  disabled  from  acting  by  sickness  or  otherwine, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  judge  to  call  in  and  appoint  some  other  circuit  judge,  or 
some  judge  of  a  superior  court,  or  the  appellate  or  supreme  court,  to  dt  upon  such 
board  of  arbitrators,  and  such  appointed  judge  shall  nave  the  same  power  and  per- 
form the  same  duties  as  member  of  the  board  of  arbitration  as  are  by  this  act  vested 
in  and  charged  upon  the  circuit  court  judge  regularly  sitting,  and  he  shall  receive 
the  same  compensation  now  provided  by  law  to  a  judge  sitting  by  appointment  upon 
a  change  of  judge  in  civil  cases,  to  be  paid  in  the  same  way. 

Sec.  14.  If  the  parties  to  any  such  labor  controversy  as  is  defined  in  section  4  of 
this  act  shall  have  failed  at  the  end  of  five  days  after  the  first  communication  of  said 
labor  commission  with  them. to  adjust  their  differences  amicably,  or  to  agree  to  sub- 
mit the  same  to  arbitration,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  labor  commission  to  proceed 
at  once  to  investigate  the  facts  attending  the  disagreement.  In  this  investigation 
the  commission  shall  be  entitled,  upon  request,  to  the  presence  and  assistance  of  the 
attorney-general  of  the  State,  in  person  or  by  deputy,  whose  duty  it  is  hereby  made 
to  attend  without  delay,  upon  request  by  letter  or  telegram  from  the  commission. 
For  the  purpose  of  such  investigation  the  commission  shall  have  power  to  issue 
subpoenas,  and  each  of  the  commissioners  shall  have  power  to  administer  oaths 
and  affirmations.  Such  subpcena  shall  be  under  the  seal  of  the  commission  and 
signed  by  the  secretary  of  the  commission,  or  a  member  of  it,  and  shall  command  the 
attendance  of  the.  person  or  persons  named  in  it  at  a  time  and  place  named,  which 
subpoena  may  be  served  and  returned  as  other  process  by  any  sheriff  or  constable  in 
the  State.  In  case  of  disobedience  of  any  such  subpoena,  or  the  refusal  of  any  witness 
to  testify,  the  circuit  court  of  the  county  within  which  the  subpoena  was  issued,  or 
the  judge  thereof  in  vacation,  shall,  upion  the  application  of  the  labor  commission, 
grant  a  rule  against  the  disobeying  person  or  persons,  or  the  person  refusing  to  testify, 
to  show  cause  forthwith  why  ne  or  they  should  not  obey  such  subpoena,  or  testify  bs 
required  by  the  commission,  or  be  adjudged  guilty  of  contempt,  and  in  such  pro- 
ceedings such  court,  or  the  judge  thereof  in  vacation,  shall  be  empowered  to  compel 
obedience  to  such  subpoena  as  in  the  case  of  subpoena  issued  under  the  order  and  by 
authority  of  the  court,  or  to  compel  a  witness  to  testify  as  witnesses  in  court  are  com- 
pelled to  testify.  But  no  person  shall  be  required  to  attend  as  a  witness  at  any  place 
outside  the  county  of  his  residence.  Witnesses  called  by  the  labor  commission  under 
this  section  shall  oe  paid  $1  per  diem  fees  out  of  the  expense  fund  provided  by  this 
act,  if  such  payment  is  claimed  at  the  time  of  their  examination. 

Sec.  16.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  investigation  authorized  by  the  last  preceding 
section,  the  labor  commission  shall  forthwith  report  the  facts  thereby  disclosed 
affecting  the  merits  of  the  controversy  in  succinct  and  condensed  form  to  the  gov- 
ernor, who,  unless  he  shall  perceive  good  reason  to  the  contrary,  shall  at  once  author- 
ize such  report  to  be  given  out  for  publication.  And  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable, 
such  report  shall  be  printed  under  the  direction  of  the  commission  and  a  copy  shall 
be  supplied  to  any  one  requesting  the  same. 

Sec.  16.  Any  employer  shall  be  entitled,  in  his  reeponse  to  the  inquiries  made  of 
him  by  the  commission  in  the  investigation  provided  for  in  the  two  last  preceding 
sections,  to  submit  in  writing  to  the  commission,  a  statement  of  any  facta  material  to 
the  inquiry,  the  publication  of  which  would  be  likely  to  be  injurious  to  his  business, 
and  the  facts  so  stated  shall  be  taken  and  held  as  confidential,  and  shall  not  be 
disclosed  in  the  report  or  otherwise. 

Sec.  17.  Said  commissioners  shall  receive  a  compensation  of  eighteen  hundred  dol- 
lars each  per  annum,  and  actual  and  necessary  traveling  expenses  while  absent  from 
home  in  the  performance  of  duty,  and  each  of  the  two  members  of  a  board  of  arbi- 
tration chosen  by  the  parties  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  receive  five  dollars 
per  day  compensation  for  the  days  occupied  in  service  upon  the  board.  The  attorney- 
general,  or  nis  deputy,  shall  receive  nis  necessary  and  actual  traveling  expenses 
while  absent  from  nome  in  the  service  of  the  commission.  Such  compensation  and 
expenses  shall  be  paid  by  the  treasurer  of  state  upon  warrants  drawn  by  the  auditor 
upon  itemized  ana  verified  accounts  of  time  spent  and  expenses  paid.  All  such 
accounts,  except  those  of  the  commissioners,  shall  be  certified  as  correct  by  the  com- 
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miseioners,  or  one  of  them,  and  the  accounts  of  the  commissioners  shall  be  certified 
by  the  secretary  of  the  commission. 

Sec.  18.  For  the  payment  of  the  salary  of  the  secretary  of  the  commission,  the 
compensation  of  the  commissioners  and  other  arbitrators,  the  traveling  and  hotel 
expenses  herein  authorized  to  be  paid,  and  for  witness  fees,  stationery,  postage,  tele- 
grams and  office  expenses  there  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  money  in  the 
treasury,  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  ot  five  thousand  dollars  for  the  year  of 
1899  and  five  thousand  dollars  for  the  year  1900. 

Sec.  19.  All  laws  and  parts  of  laws  conflictmg  with  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  February  28,  1899. 

Chaptbb  142. — Fddories  and  workshops — Hours  of  labor — Employment  of  women  and 
chUdrtn — Safely  of  employees — Sanitary  regulations — Sweating  system — Inspection^  etc. 

Section  1.  No  person  under  16  years  of  age,  and  no  female  under  18  years  of  i^e, 
employed  in  any  manufacturing  or  mercantile  establishment,  laundry,  renovatmg 
works,  bakery  or  printing  office,  shall  be  required,  permitted  or  suffered  to  work 
therein  more  than  sixty  hours  in  any  one  week,  nor  more  than  ten  hours  in  any  one 
day,  unless  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  shorter  day  on  the  last  day  of  the  week; 
nor  more  hours  in  any  one  week  than  will  make  an  average  of  ten  hours  per  day  for 
the  whole  number  of  days  which  such  person  or  such  female  shall  so  work  during 
such  week;  and  every  person,  firm,  corporation  or  company  employing  any  person 
under  16  years  of  age,  or  any  female  under  18  years  of  age  m  any  estaDlishment  as 
aforesaid,  shall  post  and  keep  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  every  room  where 
such  help  is  employed  a  printed  notice  stating  the  number  of  hours  of  labor  per  day 
required  of  such  person  for  each  day  of  the  week,  and  the  number  of  hours  of  labor 
exacted  or  permitted  to  be  performed  bjr  such  persons  shall  not  exceed  the  number 
of  hours  of  labor  so  posted  as  being  required.  The  time  of  bejrinning  and  ending  the 
day's  labor  shall  be  the  time  stated  in  such  notice:  Provided^  That  such  female  under 
18  and  persons  under  16  years  of  age  may  begin  after  the  time  set  for  beginning  and 
stop  before  the  time  set  in  such  notice  for  the  stopping  of  the  day's  labor,  but  they 
shwl  not  be  permitted  or  required  to  perform  any  labor  before  the  time  stated  on  the 
notices  as  the  time  for  beginning  the  dav's  labor,  nor  after  the  time  stated  upon  the 
notices  as  the  hour  of  ending  the  day's  labor. 

Sec.  2.  No  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in  any  manufacturing 
or  mercantile  establishment,  mine,  quarrv,  laundry,  renovating  works,  oakery  or  print- 
ing office  within  this  State.  It  shall  be  t£e  duty  oi  every  person  emploving  young  per- 
sons under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  to  keep  a  register,  ^n  which  shall  be  recorded  the 
name,  birthplace,  age  and  place  of  residence  of  every  person  employed  by  him  under 
the  age  of  sixteen  years;  and  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  propnetor,  agent,  foreman 
or  other  person  connected  with  a  manufacturing  or  mercantile  estabht^hment,  mine, 
quarry,  laundry,  renovating  works,  bakery  or  printing  office  t )  hire  or  employ  any 
young  person  to  work  therein  without  there  is  first  provided  and  placed  on  hie  in  the 
office  an  affidavit  made  by  the  parent  or  guardian,  stating  the  age,  date  and  place  of 
birth  of  paid  young  person;  if  such  young  person  have  no  parent  or  guardian,  then 
such  affidavit  shaU  be  made  by  the  young  person,  which  affidavit  shall  be  kept  on 
file  by  the  employer,  and  said  register  and  affidavit  shall  be  produced  for  inspection 
on  demand  made  by  the  inspector,  appointed  under  this  act.  There  shall  be  posted 
conspicuously  in  every  room  where  young  persons  are  employed,  a  list  of  their  names, 
with  their  ages,  respectively.  No  young  person  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  who 
is  not  blind,  shall  be  employed  in  any  establishment  aforesaid^  who  can  not  read  and 
write  simple  sentences  in  the  English  language,  except  dunng  the  vacation  of  the 
public  schools  in  the  city  or  town  where  such  minor,  lives.  Tne  chief  inspector  of 
the  department  of  inspection  shall  have  the  power  to  demand  a  certificate  of  physical 
fitness  from  some  regular  physician  in  the  case  of  young  persons  who  may  seem 
physically  unable  to  perform  the  labor  at  which  they  may  be  employed,  ana  shall 
nave  the  power  to  prohibit  the  employment  of  any  minor  that  can  not  obtain  such 
certificate. 

Sec.  3.  No  person  or  corporation,  or  officer  or  agent  thereof,  shall  employ  any 
woman  or  female  young  person  in  any  capacity  for  the  purpose  of  manuracturing, 
between  the  hours  of  10  o'clock  at  night  and  6  o  clock  in  the  morning. 

Sec.  4.  No  person,  company,  corporation  or  association  shall  employ  or  permit  any 
young  person  to  have  the  care,  custody,  management  of  or  to  operate  any  elevator. 

Sec.  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  owner  or  lessee  of  any  manufacturing  or 
mercantile  establishment,  laundry^  renovating  works,  bakery  or  printing  office, 
where  there  is  an  elevator,  hoisting  shaft  or  wellhole,  to  cause  tne  same  to  be 
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properly  and  substantially  inclosed  or  secured,  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  chief  inspector 
it  is  necessar>',  to  protect  the  lives  or  limbs  of  those  employed  in  such  establish- 
ment. It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  owner,  agent  or  lessee  of  each  of  such 
establishments  to  provide,  or  cause  to  be  provided,  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  chief 
inspector,  the  safety  of  persons  in  or  about  the  premises  should  require  it,  such 
proper  trap  or  automatic  doors  so  fastened  in  or  at  all  elevator  ways  as  to  form  a  sub- 
stantial surface  when  closed,  and  so  constructed  as  to  open  and  close  by  the  action 
of  the  elevator  in  its  passage,  either  ascending  or  descending,  but  the  reauirements  of 
this  section  shall  not  apply  to  passenger  elevators  that  are  closed  on  all  sides.  The 
chief  inspector  shall  inspect  the  cables,  gearing  or  other  apparatus  of  elevators  in  the 
establishments  above  enumerated  and  require  that  the  same  be  kept  in  safe  condition 
with  proper  safety  devices  whereby  the  cabs  or  cars  will  be  securely  held  in  event 
of  accident  to  the  cable  or  rope  or  hoisting  machinery,  or  from  any  similar  cause. 

Sec.  6.  Proper  and  substantial  hand  rails  shall  be  provided  on  all  stairways  in  all 
establishments  above  enumerated,  and  where,  in  the  opinion  of  the  chief  inspector 
it  is  necessary,  the  steps  of  said  stairs  in  all  such  establishments  shall  be  substantially 
covered  with  rubber,  securely  fastened  thereon,  for  the  better  safety  of  persons 
employed  in  said  establishments.  The  stairs  shall  be  properly  screened  at  the  sides 
and  bottom.  All  doors  leading  in  or  to  such  establishments  aforesaid  shall  be  so 
constructed  as  to  oi)en  outwardly  where  practicable,  and  shall  be  neither  locked, 
bolted  nor  fastened  during  workmg  hours. 

Sec.  7.  In  every  manufacturing  or  other  establishment,  where  the  machinery  used 
is  propelled  by  steam,  communication  shall  be  provided  between  each  room  where 
such  machinery  is  placed  and  the  room  where  the  engineer  is  stationed,  by  means  of 
speaking  tubes,  electric  bells  or  appliances  that  may  control  the  motive  power,  or 
such  other  means  as  shall  be  satisfactory  to  the  chief  inspector:  Froxidedy  That  in 
the  opinion  of  the  inspector  such  communication  is  necessary. 

Sec.  8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  owner,  agent,  superintendent  or  other  person 
having  charge  of  any  manufacturing  or  mercantile  establishment,  mine,  quarry, 
laundry,  renovating  works,  bakery  or  printing  office  within  this  State,  or  of  any  floor 
or  part  thereof,  to  report  in  writing  to  the  chief  inspector  all  accidents  or  injury  done 
to  any  person  in  such  premises  within  forty-eight  hours  of  the  time  of  the  accident, 
stating  as  fully  as  possiole  the  extent  and  cause  of  such  injury,  and  the  place  where 
the  injured  person  is  sent,  with  such  other  information  relative  thereto  as  may  be 
retiuired  by  the  chief  inspector.  The  chief  inspector  is  hereby  authorized  and 
empowered  to  fully  investigate  the  causes  of  such  accident,  and  to  require  such  rea- 
sonable precautions  to  be  taken  as  will,  in  his  judgment,  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
similar  accidents. 

Sec.  9.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  owner  of  any  aforesaid  establishment,  or  his 
agent,  superintendent  or  other  person  in  char^  of  the  same,  to  furnish  and  supply, 
or  cause  to  be  furnished  and  supplied  therein,  in  the  discretion  of  the  chief  inspector, 
where  machinery  is  used,  belt  shifters  or  other  safe  mechanical  contrivances  lor  the 
puq)ose  of  throwing  on  or  off  belts  or  pulleys;  and  whenever  possible,  machinery 
therein  shall  l)e  provided  with  loose  pulleys;  all  vats,  pans,  saws,  planers,  co^, 
gearing,  belting,  shafting,  set  screws  and  machinery  of  every  description  therein 
shall  1x3  properly  guarded,  and  no  person  shall  remove  or  make  ineffective  any  safe- 
guard around  or  attached  to  any  planer,  saw,  belting,  shafting  or  other  macmnery, 
or  around  any  vat  or  pan,  while  the  same  is  in  use,  unless  for  the  purpose  of  imme- 
diately making  repairs  thereto,  and  all  such  safeguards  shall  be  promptly  replaced. 
By  attaching  thereto  a  notice  to  that  effect,  the  use  of  any  machinery  may  be  pro- 
hibited by  the  chief  inspector  should  such  machinery  be  regarded  as  dangerous. 
Such  notice  must  be  signed  by  the  chief  inspector,  and  shall  only  be  removed  after 
the  requireti  safeguards  are  provided,  and  the  unsafe  or  dangerous  machine  shall  not 
be  used  in  the  meantime.  Exhaust  fans  of  sufficient  power  shall  be  provided  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  off  dust  from  emerj'  wheels  and  grindstones  and  dust-creatinff 
machinery  from  establishments  where  used.  No  person  under  16  years  of  age,  and 
no  female  under  18  years  of  age,  shall  be  allowed  to  clean  machinery  while  in  motion. 

Sec.  10.  A  suitable  and  proper  wash-room  and  water-closets  shall  be  provided  by 
the  owner,  agent  or  lessee  in  each  establishment  above  enumerated,  and  such  water- 
closets  shall  be  properly  screened  and  ventilated  and  be  kept  at  all  times  in  a  clean 
condition,  with  not  less  than  one  seat  for  each  twenty-five  persons,  and  one  seat  for 
each  fraction  thereof  above  ten,  employed  in  such  establishment;  and  if  women  and 
girls  are  employed  in  any  such  establishment,  the  water-closets  used  by  them  shall 
have  separate  approaches  and  be  separate  and  apart  from  those  used  oy  the  men. 
All  water-closets  shall  be  kept  free  ot  obscene  writing  and  marking.  A  dressing  room 
shall  be  provided  for  women  and  girls,  when  required  by  the  chief  inspector,  m  any 
establishment  aforesaid  in  which  women  and  girls  are  employed;  and  the  employer 
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of  sach  women  and  girls  shall  provide  a  suitable  seat  for  the  use  of  each  female 
employee  placed  conveniently  where  she  works,  and  shall  permit  the  use  of  the  same 
when  she  is  not  necessarily  engaged  m  the  active  duties  for  which  she  is  employed, 
and  such  seats  shall  be  construct^  or  adjusted  where  practicable  so  as  to  be  a  fixture 
and  not  obstruct  such  female  when  actually  engaged  in  the  performance  of  such 
duties  when  such  seat  can  not  be  used. 

Sec.  11.  Not  less  than  sixty  minutes  shall  be  allowed  for  the  noonday  meal  in  any 
aforesaid  establishment  in  this  State.  The  chief  inspector  shall  have  the  power  to 
issue  written  permits  in  special  cases,  allowing  shorter  meal  time  at  noon,  and  such 
I>ermit  must  be  conspicuously  posted  in  the  main  entrance  of  the  establishment,  and 
such  permit  may  be  revoked  at  any  time  the  chief  inspector  deems  necessary,  and 
shall  only  be  given  when  good  cause  can  be  shown. 

Sec.  12.  The  walls  and  ceilings  of  each  room  in  every  establishment  aforesaid, 
shall  be  lime-washed  or  painted,  when  in  the  opinion  of  the  chief  inspector  it  shall 
be  conducive  to  the  health  or  cleanliness  of  the  persons  working  therem. 

Sec.  13.  The  chief  inspector,  or  other  competent  person  designated  for  such  pur- 
pose by  the  chief  inspector,  shall  inspect  any  ouilding  used  as  aforesaid,  or  anything 
attached  thereto,  located  therein,  or  connected  therewith,  which  has  been  repre- 
sented to  be  unsafe  or  dangerous  to  life  or  limb.  If  it  appears  upon  such  inspection 
that  the  building  or  anythmg  attached  thereto,  located  therein,  or  connected  there- 
with, is  unsafe  or  dangerous  to  life  or  limb,  the  chief  inspector  shall  order  the  same 
to  be  removed  or  rendered  safe  and  secure,  and  if  such  notification  be  not  com- 
plied with  within  a  reasonable  time,  he  shall  prosecute  whoever  may  be  responsible 
for  such  delinquency. 

Sec.  14.  No  room  or  rooms,  apartment  or  apartments  in  any  tenement  or  dwelling 
house  shall  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  coats,  vests,  trousers,  knee-pants,  over- 
all?, cloaks,  furs,  fur  trimminjap,  fur  garments,  shirts,  purses,  feathers,  artificial  flow- 
ers or  cigars^  for  sale,  excepting  by  the  immediate  members  of  the  family  living 
therein.  No  person,  firm  or  corporation  shall  hire  or  employ  any  person  to  work 
in  any  one  room  or  rooms,  apartment  or  apartments,  in  any  tenement  or  dwelling 
house,  or  building  in  the  rear  of  a  tenement  or  dwelling  house  at  making,  in  whole, 
or  in  part,  any  vests,  coats,  trousers,  knee-pants,  fur,  furs  trimmings,  shirts,  purses, 
feathers,  artificial  flowers  or  cigars,  for  sale,  without  obtaining  first  a  written  permit 
from  the  chief  inspector,  which  permit  may  be  revoked  at  any  time  the  health  of  the 
community,  or  of  those  employed  therein,  may  require  it,  and  which  permit  shall 
not  be  granted  until-  an  inspection  of  such  premises  is  made  by  the  chief  inspector  or 
a  deputy  inspector,  and  the  maximum  number  of  persons  allowed  to  be  employed 
therein  shall  be  stated  in  such  permit.  Such  permit  shall  be  framed  a^nd  posted  in 
a  conspicuous  place  in  the  room,  or  in  any  one  of  the  rooms  to  which  it  relates. 

Sec.  15.  No  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  feet  of  air  space  shall  be  allowed 
for  each  person  in  any  workroom  where  persons  are  employed  during  the  hours 
between  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  not  less  than 
four  hundred  cubic  feet  of  air  space  shall  be  provided  for  each  person  in  any  work- 
room where  persons  are  employed  between  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  By  a  written  permit  the  chief  inspector  may  allow  persons  to  be 
employed  in  a  room  where  there  are  less  than  four  hundred  cubic  feet,  but  not  less 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  feet  of  air  space  for  each  person  employed  between 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  six  o'clock  in  the  morning:  Provided,  Such  room  is 
lighted  by  electricity  at  all  times  during  such  hours  whfle  persons  are  employed 
therein.  There  shall  be  suflBcient  means  of  ventilation  provided  in  each  workroom 
of  every  manufacturing  or  mercantile  establishment,  laundry,  renovating  works, 
bakery  or  printing  oflSce  within  this  State,  and  the  chief  inspector  shall  notify  the 
owner  in  writing  to  provide,  or  cause  to  be  provided,  ample  and  proper  means  of 
ventilation  for  such  workroom,  and  shall  prosecute  such  owner,  agent  or  lessee  if 
such  notification  be  not  complied  with  within  twenty  days  of  the  service  of  such 
notice. 

Sec,  16.  Proprietors,  agents  or  managers  of  any  manufacturing  or  mercantile  estab- 
lishment, mine  or  quarry^  laundry,  renovating  works,  bakery  or  printing  office, 
are  prohibited  from  discriminating  against  any  person  or  persons,  or  class  of  labor 
seeking  work,  by  posting  notices  or  otherwise. 

Sec.  17.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  notaries  public  and  other  officers  to  receive  more 
than  ten  cents  for  the  preparing  and  certifying  to  a  "Certificate  of  Parent  or  Guard- 
ian," provided  for  in  tnis  act. 

Sec.  18.  The  language  used  in  this  act  shall  be  interpreted  to  have  the  following 
meaning:  The  word  **  person"  means  any  individual,  corporation,  partnership,  com- 
pany or  association.  The  word  **  child  "  means  a  person  under  the  age  of  fourteen 
years.    The  words  ** young  person"  means  a  person  of  the  age  of  fourteen  years 
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and  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years.  The  word  '^  woman''  means  a  female  of 
the  a^  of  eighteen  years  and  upwards.  The  words  ''manufacturing  or  mercantile 
establishment,  mine,  quarry,  laundry,  renovating  works,  bakery  or  printinff  office" 
means  any  mill,  factory,  workshop,  store,  place  of  trade  or  other  estabushment 
where  goods,  wares  or  merchandise  are  manufactured  or  offered  for  Mile,  or  any 
mine  or  quarry  where  coal  and  stone  are  mined  and  quarried  for  the  market,  and 
persons  are  employed  for  hire. 

Sec.  19.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act,  a  department  of 
inspection  is  hereby  created,  and  the  governor  shall,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  senate,  appoint  a  chief  inspector  to  have  chai^ge  of  said  department. 
Said  inspector  shall  holci  and  continue  in  office  after  the  expiration  of  his  term  of 
office  until  his  successor  shall  have  been  appointed  and  qualified.  The  term  of  office 
of  the  chief  inspectoi:  shall  be  for  four  years.  The  annual  salary  of  such  chief 
inspector  shall  be  one  thousand  eight  hundred  dollars  and  actual  expenses  when 
absent  from  home  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties.  Said  chief  inspector  shall, 
by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  governor,  appoint  two  deputy  inspectors,  whose 
salary  shall  be  one  thousand  dollars  each  per  annum,  and  actual  expenses  when 
absent  from  home  in  discharge  of  their  official  duties.  But  said  actual  expenses  for 
the  department  of  inspection  shall  in  no  vear  exceed  the  sum  of  one  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars,  and  the  duties  of  the  deputy  inspectors  shall  be  such  as  shall  be 
assigned  them  by  the  chief  inspector.  Said  chief  inspector  shall  also  employ  a  stenog- 
rapher at  a  salary  not  to  exceed  six  hundred  dollars  per  annum.  The  salary  and 
actual  expenses  of  said  deputy  inspectors  and  stenographer  shall  be  paid  monthly 
as  due,  on  vouchers  duly  attested  before  some  officer  authorized  to  administer  oaths, 
and  approved  and  signed  by  the  chief  inspector,  and  the  salary  and  actual  expenses 
of  the  chief  inspector  shall  be  paid  in  monthly  installments,  out  of  the  treasury  of 
the  State,  upon  warrant  of  the  auditor  of  state,  and  the  total  annual  appropriation  of 
five  thousand  nine  hundred  dollars  for  such  payments  aforesaid  is  hereby  made  out 
of  any  moneys  in  the  State  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated:  Provided^  That  the 
auditor  of  state  shall  issue  no  warrant,  excei)t  upon  itemized  bills,  sworn  to,  and 
presented  by  the  chief  inspector  provided  for  in  this  act 

Sec.  20.  The  custodian  of  the  State  capitol  shall  assign  a  suitable  and  sufficient 
room  or  rooms  therein  for  use  as  the  office  of  said  department  of  inspection,  and 
provide  the  same  with  all  necessary  furniture  and  janitor  serxdce. 

Sec.  21.  The  chief  inspector  shall  keep  a  record  of  all  inspections  and  examina- 
tions made  by  his  department,  and  copies  of  all  notices  and  orders  made  by  him, 
and,  at  the  close  of  his  term  of  office,  transfer  the  books  containing  the  same  to  his 
successor.  He  shall  make  an  annual  report  of  his  doings  as  such  inspector  to  the 
governor  at  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year,  and  cause  the  same  to  be  pnnted,  at  the 
expense  of  the  State,  not  later  than  the  first  day  of  January  next  ensuing,  in  such 
numbers  as  the  governor  may  approve.  Such  inspector  and  deputy  inspectors  shall 
have  power  as  notaries  public  to  administer  oaths  and  take  affidavits  in  matters  con- 
nected with  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  22.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chief  inspector  to  cause  this  act  to  be  enforced, 
and  to  cause  all  violators  of  the  same  to  be  prosecuted,  and  for  that  purpose  he  is 
empowered  to  visit  and  inspect  at  all  reasonable  hours,  and  as  often  as  shall  be  prac- 
ticable and  necessary,  all  manufacturing  or  other  establishments  to  which  this  bill 
relates.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chief  inspector  to  examine  into  all  violations  of 
laws  made  for  the  benefit  or  protection  of  labor  and  to  prosecute  all  violations  thereof. 
It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  interfere  with,  obstruct  or  hinder  said  chief 
inspector  or  deputy  inspectors  while  in  the  performance  of  his  or  their  duties,  or  to 
refuse  to  properly  answer  questions  asked  by  him  or  them  with  reference  to  any  of 
the  provisions  hereof. 

Sec.  23.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chief  inspector  to  supply  all  blanks  neceseary 
to  make  reports  to  his  office,  as  required  in  this  act,  and  be  furnished  copies  of  this 
act,  which  shall  be  conspicuously  posted  or  hung,  and  kept  posted  or  hung,  in  each 
workroom  of  every  manufacturing  or  other  establishment  to  which  it  relates,  in  the 
State,  by  the  proprietor  or  occupant  thereof. 

Sec.  24.  The  prosecuting  attorney  of  any  county  of  this  State  is  hereby  required 
upon  request  of  the  chief  inspector,  or  of  any  other  person  of  full  a^,  to  commence 
and  prosecute  to  a  termination  before  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  in  the 
name  of  the  State,  actions  or  proceedings  against  any  person  or  persons  reported  to 
him  to  have  violated  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  25.  Any  person  who  violates  or  omits  to  comply  with  any  of  the  proviaona 
of  this  act,or  who  refuses  to  comply  with  the  orders  of  the  chief  inspector,  properly 
made  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  who  suffers  or  permits  any  young  person 
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or  child  to  be  employed  in  violation  of  its  provisions,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  fifty  dollars  for  the 
first  offense,  and  not  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  second  offense,  to  which 
may  be  added  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  ten  days,  and  for  the  third  offense  a 
fine  of  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  and  not  more  than  thirty  days' 
imprisonment  in  the  county  jail. 

Sec.  26.  Any  person,  company,  corporation  or  association  aggrieved  by  any  order 
of  the  chief  insp^tor  may  appeal  to  the  circuit  court  in  the  county  where  the  per- 
son, firm  or  corporation  owns,  leases  or  occupies  the  factory  or  buildings  in  relation 
to  which  said  order  relates,  within  ten  days  after  notice  oi  such  order  shall  have  been 
given.  Said  appeal  shall  operate  as  a  supersedeas,  shall  be  made  in  writing,  and  con- 
tain a  brief  statement  of  the  facts  and  reasons  for  such  appeal  and  a  citation  for  the 
chief  inspector  to  appear  before  said  court,  and  said  court  or  any  judge  thereof  may 
direct  the  time  of  appearance  and  manner  of  service.  Said  court  may  review  the 
doings  of  the  chief  inspector,  may  examine  the  questions  in  issue,  and  may  confirm, 
change  or  set  aside  the  doings  of  the  chief  inspector,  in  this  particular  case^  and  may 
make  such  orders  in  the  premises,  including  orders  as  to  costs,  as  it  may  nnd  to  be 
proper  and  equitable. 

Sec.  27.  In  case  of  an  appeal  from  any  order  of  the  chief  inspector  the  prosecuting 
attorney  of  the  circuit  court  shall  appear  as  counsel  for  the  State  to  sustain  and  defend 
such  orders  and  in  case  such  order  be  sustained  on  such  appeal,  a  fee  of  twenty- 
five  dollars  shall  be  taxed  against  the  appellant  as  the  prosecuting  attorney's  fee, 
which  fee  shall  be  taxed  as  costs  in  the  case. 

Sec.  28.  All  laws  and  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Approved  March  2,  1899. 

Chapter  144. — Mine  regulations — Oil  for  illuminating  purposes. 

Section  1.  Only  a  pure  animal  or  vegetable  oil,  or  other  oils  that  shall  be  as  free 
from  smoke  as  a  pure  animal  or  vegetable  oil,  and  not  the  product  or  bv-product  of 
rosin,  and  which  shall,  on  inspection,  comply  with  the  following  list,  shall  be  used 
for  illuminating  purposes  in  tne  mines  of  this  State:  All  such  oil  must  be  tested  by 
the  State  supervisor  of  oil  inspection  or  his  deputies  at  60°  Fahrenheit.  The  specific 
gravity  of  the  oil  must  not  exceed  24°  d^rees  Tagliabue.  The  test  of  the  oil  must  be 
made  m  a  glass  jar  one  and  five-tenths  (1  A)  inches  in  diameter  by  seven  (7)  inches  in 
depth.  If  the  oil  to  be  tested  is  below  45°  Fahrenheit,  and  should  the  oil  be  above 
45°  and  below  60°  Fahrenheit,  it  must  be  raised  to  a  temperature  of  about  70°  Fahren- 
heit, when,  after  being  well  shaken,  it  shall  be  allowed  to  cool  gradually  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  60°  Fahrenheit  before  finally  being  tested.  In  testing  the  gravity  of  the  oil 
the  Tagliabue  hydrometer  must  be,  when  possible,  read  from  below,. and  the  last  line 
which  appears  under  the  surface  of  the  oil  shall  be  r^arded  as  the  true  reading.  In 
case  the  oil  under  test  should  be  opaque  or  turbid  one-half  of  the  capillary  attraction 
shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  the  tnie  reading.  When  the  oil  is  tested  under 
difficult  circumstances  an  allowance  of  one-half  degree  may  be  made  for  possible 
error  in  parallax  before  condemning  the  oil  for  use  in  the  mme.  All  oil  sold  to  be 
used  for  illuminating  purposes  in  tne  mines  of  the  State  shall  be  contained  in  bar- 
rels or  pack^es,  branded  conspicuously  with  the  name  of  the  dealer,  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  oil  and  the  date  of  shipment. 

Sec.  2.  Any  individual,  firm,  corporation  or  company  that  sells  or  offers  for  sale 
any  other  oil  other  than  provided  m  section  1  to  be  used  for  illuminating  purposes 
in  coal  or  other  mines  of  the  State,  or  the  individual,  firm,  corporation,  company  or 
person  having  in  charge  the  operation  or  running  of  anv  mine,  who  permits  the  use 
m  his  or  their  mine  any  oil  for  illuminating  purposes  otter  than  provided  for  in  sec- 
tion 1,  or  any  employee  in  any  mine  of  this  State,  who  uses  with  a  knowledge  of  its 
character,  a  quality  of  oil  other  than  is  provided  for  in  section  1,  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not 
less  than  five  (5)  dollars  nor  more  than  twenty-five  (25)  dollars. 

Approved  March  3,  1899. 

Chapter  167. — Mine  regulaiioTi^^Blasting. 

Section  1.  There  [shall]  be  no  shooting,  or  blasting  of  any  kind  allowed  in  the 
mines  of  the  State  in  working  hours:  Provided,  In  cases  of  opening  up  a  new  mine, 
which  contains  not  over  twenty  employees,  and  not  over  one  hundrea  yards  in  any 
direction  from  the  bottom  of  said  shaft,  the  said  mine  operator,  superintendent,  agent, 
boss  and  miners  shall  be  permitted  to  allow  shooting  or  blasting  twice  in  working 
hours  only. 
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Sec.  2.  Where  powder,  or  other  exploeivee,  is  need  in  mining  or  loosing  coal,  in  any 
mine  of  this  State,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  miner  or  other  persons  to  fire  any  shot 
in  any  working  place,  on  any  entry,  before  all  shots  in  places  beyond  such  working 
place  have  been  fired,  and  all  miners  and  other  persons  have  passed  such  working 
place  on  their  way  to  the  outlet  of  such  mine. 

Sec.  3.  In  any  mine  in  this  State,  where  coal  is  mined  by  *'  blasting  off  the  solid" 
it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  miner  or  other  person  to  drill  any  hole,  Tor  the  purpose 
of  blasting,  more  than  one  foot  past  the  end  of  his  cutting  or  **  loose  end**  or  to  prepare 
a  **8hot'  in  such  a  way  that  the  distance  from  the  nole  to  the  loose  end  shall  be 
more  than  five  feet,  measured  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  hole. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  mmer,  or  other  person,  to  place  in  any  hole, 
for  the  purpose  of  blasting  coal  or  other  material,  in  any  coal  mine  m  this  State,  more 
than  eight  pounds  of  blasting  powder,  or  to  light  a  squib,  fuse  or  other  device  with 
a  purpose  to  discharge  any  shot  which  he  knows  to  contain  more  than  eight  pounds 
of  blasting  powder,  or  to  discharge  any  such  shot  by  the  use  of  an  electric  battery  or 
any  other  device  which  may  be  used  for  such  purpose. 

Sec.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  mine  operator  or  superintendent  or  agent  or 
mine  boss  to  see  that  set^tion  1  of  this  act  be  enforced  ar  carried  out. 

Sec.  6.  And  for  violation  of  any  section  of  this  act  the  same  parties,  the  mine  oper- 
ator, superintendent,  agent,  boss  and  miners  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
for  such  offense  shall  be  fined  not  over  one  hundred  dollars,  nor  less  than  Gve  dollars, 
or  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  over  six  months,  nor  lees  than  thirty  days  for 
each  offense. 

Approved  March  4,  1899. 

Chapter  207. — FadorUs  and  workshops — Protection  from  fire. 

Section  1.  *  *  *  Every  building  in  which  persons  are  employed  above  the 
second  story  in  a  factory,  workshop  or  mercantile  or  other  estabUsnment;  and  every 
hotel,  family  hotel,  apartment  house,  boarding  house,  lodging  house,  clubhouse  or 
tenement  house  in  which  persons  reside  or  lodge  above  the  third  story;  and  every 
factory,  workshop,  mercantile  or  other  establishment  of  more  than  two  stories  in 
height,  shall  l>e  provided  with  proper  ways  of  egress  or  means  of  escape  from  fire, 
Bufiicient  for  the  use  of  all  persons  accommodated,  assembled,  employed,  lodged  or 
residing  in  such  building,  and  such  ways  of  egress  and  means  of  escape  shall  be 
kept  free  from  obstruction,  in  good  repair  and  ready  for  use  at  all  times,  and  all 
rooms  above  the  second  story  in  any  such  building  shall  be  provided  with  more 
than  one  way  of  egress  or  encApe  from  tire,  placed  as  near  as  practicable  at  opposite 
ends  of  the  room,  and  leading  to  fire  escapes  on  the  outside  of  such  buildmgs  or 
to  stairways  on  the  inside  provided  with  proper  railings.  All  external  doors  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  open  outward,  and  all  windows  open  outward 
or  upward.  No  portable  seats  shall  \)e  allowed  in  the  aisles  or  passageways  of  such 
buildings  during  any  entertainment  or  service  held  therein.     ♦    ♦    ♦ 

Sec.  2.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  m^ans  of  escape  from  fire,  all  such  buildinga 
as  are  enumerated  in  section  1  of  this  act,  as  are  more  than  three  stories  in  height, 
shall  have  one  or  more  fire  escapes  on  the  outside  of  said  building,  as  may  be  directed 
by  the  chief  inspector  aforesaid,  except  in  such  ca^es  as  the  said  chief  inspector  may 
deem  such  fire  escapes  to  be  unnece.ssary  in  consequence  of  adequate  provision  hav- 
ing been  already  made  for  safety  in  the  event  of  fire,  and  in  such  cases  of  exemption, 
the  said  chief  inspector  shall  give  the  owner,  lessee  or  occupant  of  said  builaing  a 
written  certificate  to  that  effect  and  his  reasons  therefor;  and  such  fire  escapes  as 
are  provided  for  in  this  section  shall  be  connected  with  ea^'h  floor  alx)ve  the  first, 
well  fastened  and  secured,  and  of  suflficient  strength,  each  of  which  fire  escapes  shall 
have  landinjjH  or  balconies  not  less  than  nine  feet  in  length  and  three  feet  in  width, 
guarded  by  iron  railings  not  less  than  three  feet  in  height,  and  embracing  at  least 
two  windows  at  each  story  and  connecting  with  the  interior  by  easily  accessible  and 
unol)Htnicte<l  openings,  and  the  balconies  on  landings  shall  "be  connected  by  iron 
stairs,  not  Jess  than  eij^hteen  inches  wide,  the  steps  not  to  be  less  than  six  inches 
tread  nor  more  than  nine  inches  rise,  placred  at  a  slant  of  not  more  than  forty-five 
degrees,  and  protected  by  a  well-secured  hand  rail  on  both  sides,  with  a  twelve-inch 
wide  drop-laader  from  the  lower  platform  reaching  to  the  ground;  except  in  cases 
of  school  buildings,  instead  of  drop-ladder,  the  ladders  reaching  from  balconies  to 
the  ground  shall  be  permanent,  and  so  placed  as  to  stand  at  an  angle  of  forty-five 
degrees  or  less. 

Sec.  3.  Any  other  plan  or  style  of  fire  escape  shall  be  sufficient,  if  approved  by  the 
chief  inspector,  but  ii  not  so  approved,  the  chief  inspector  may  notify  the  owner, 
proprietor  or  lessee  of  such  establishment,  or  if  the  building  in  which  such  ^tablish- 
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ment  ia  conducted,  or  the  asent  or  superintendent,  or  school  officer,  or  either  of  them, 
in  writing,  that  any  such  plan  or  style  of  fire  escape  is  not  sufficient,  and  may,  by  an 
order  in  writing,  served  in  like  manner,  require  one  or  more  fire  escapes,  as  he  snail 
deem  necessary  and  sufficient,  to  be  provided  for  such  establishment  at  such  location 
and  such  plan  and  style  as  shall  be  specified  in  such  written  order.  Within  twenty 
days  after  the  service  of  such  order  tne  number  of  fire  escapes  required  in  such  order 
for  such  establishment  shall  be  provided  therefor,  each  of  which  shall  be  of  t!:e  plan 
and  style  and  in  accordance  with  the  specifications  in  said  order  required.  The  win- 
dows or  doors.to  each  fire  escape  shall  be  of  sufficient  size  and  be  locate<l  as  far  as 
possible  consistent  with  accessibility  from  the  stairways  and  elevator  hatchways  or 
openings,  and  the  ladder  thereof  shall  extend  to  the  roof.  Stationary  stairs  of  lad- 
ders slSill  be  provided  on  the  inside  of  such  establishment  from  the  upper  story  to 
the  roof,  as  a  means  o^  escape  in  case  of  fire. 

Sec.  6.  The  owner  of  any  building  designated  in  this  act,  or  the  lessee  or  the  occu- 
pant thereof,  or  any  school  officer  or  other  officer  having  charge  of  public  property, 
who  neglects  or  refuses  to  complv  with  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  fined 
not  exceeding  two  hundred  dollars,  and  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  punish- 
able by  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  one  month  nor  more  than  two  months.  And 
in  case  of  fire  occurring  in  said  building  or  buildings  in  the  absence  of  such  fire 
escape  or  escapes,  the  said  person  or  persons  or  corporations  or  public  officials  shall 
be  liable  in  an  action  for  damages  with  a  penalty  of  five  thousand  dollars  for  the  life 
of  each  person  killed  in  case  of  death,  or  tor  damages  for  personal  injuries  sustained 
in  consequence  of  such  fire  breaking  out  in  said  building,  and  shall  also  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  imprisonment  lor  not  less  than  six  months, 
nor  more  than  twelve  months  in  the  county  jail;  and  such  action  for  damages  may 
be  maintained  by  any  person  now  authorized  by  law  to  sue  as  in  other  cases  of  sim- 
ilar injuries:  Provided^  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  interfere  with  fire  escapes  now 
in  use  approved  by  the  chief  inspector. 

Sbc.  7.  The  chief  inspector  of  the  department  of  inspection  of  the  State  is  hereby 
charged  with  the  enforcement  of  this  act,  and  shall  see  that  its  provisions  are 
observed  and  enforced,  and  for  this  purpose  he  or  his  deputies  shall  have  free  access 
at  all  reasonable  hours  to  all  buildings  embraced  herein;  and  the  prosecuting  attor- 
ney in  each  county  of  the  State  shall  render  all  necessary  legal  assistance  as  may  be 
required  bv  said  chief  inspector  in  enforcing  this  act. 

Sec.  8.  AH  laws  and  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Approved  March  6,  1899.  i 

Chapteb  226. — Pay  of  unskilled  labor  on  public  uvrks. 

Section  1.  From  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  unskilled  labor  employed  upon 
any  public  work  of  the  State,  counties,  cities  and  towns  shall  receive  not  less  than 
fifteen  cents  an  hour  for  said  labor. 

Sec.  2.  All  laws  and  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  Whereas,  an  emergency  exists  for  the  immediate  taking  effect  of  this  act, 
the  same  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Approved  March  6,  1899. 

MICHIGAN. 

ACTS  OF  1899. 

Act  No.  57. — Coal  mine  regiUalions. 

Section  1.  An  inspector  of  coal  mines  shall  be  appointed  by  the  commissioner  of 
labor,  whose  duties  snail  be  to  inspect  the  coal  mines  of  Michigan,  and  from  time  to 
time  report  the  results  of  his  inspections  with  such  other  labor  statistics  as  he  shall 
be  directed  to  collect,  to  the  commissioner  of  labor,  upon  such  blanks  and  in  such 
manner  as  the  latter  named  official  shall  designate,  and  the  results  and  findings  of 
said  coal  mine  inspections  shall  be  incorporate  in  the  regular  annual  report  of  said 
commissioner  of  labor.  Said  inspector  shall  receive  in  compensation  for  his  services 
three  dollars  per  day  and  his  necessary  expenses  of  travel  while  employed  and  under 
instructions,  it  being  further  provided  that  the  expenses  and  salary  of  said  inspector 
shall  not  exceed  fifteen  hundred  dollars  per  year.  And  to  pro  viae  for  this  expense 
an  annual  appropriation  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  is  hereby  authorized,  and  the 
shall  be  placed  with  the  regular  appropriation  of  the  labor  bureau  fund,  to 
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be  expended  by  the  commissioner  of  labor  for  the  purposes  heretofore  provided, 
and  as  he  shall  authorize  and  direct. 

Sec.  2.  An  escape  shaft  not  less  than  eight  feet  square,  shall  be  provided  in  all  coal 
mines  in  this  State,  for  the  safety  of  employees,  and  said  escape  shaft  shall  be  pro- 
vided with  suitable  means  of  escape  and  egress,  and  shall  be  located  at  least  three 
hundred  feet  and  not  to  exceed  four  hundred  feet  from  the  main  shaft,  unless  extenu- 
ating circumstances  require  that  it  be  located  differently  than  deecribed,  then  the 
distance  shall  only  be  extended  five  hundred  feet  and  at  a  point  to  be  determined 
within  the  discretion  of  the  inspector.  This  section  not  to  apply  to  mines  already 
provided  with  suitable  escape  shafts,  but  all  others  shall  be  proviaed  with  said  escape 
shafts  within  three  months  after  the  main  shaft  is  completed  and  ready  for  operation. 

Sec.  3.  Only  a  competent  and  trustworthy  en^neer  shall  be  permitted  to  operate 
the  cages  and  hoisting  devices  in  all  coal  mines  m  this  State. 

Sec.  4.  Safety  catches  and  covers  shall  be  on  all'cages;  no  more  than  ten  men  [shall] 
be  allowed  to  fide  upon  a  ca^e  at  the  same  time,  and  no  one  [shall!  be  allowed  on 
one  ca^e  while  a  loaded  car  is  on  the  other  cage;  suitable  gates  shall  inclose  the  top 
of  all  shafts,  which  shall  be  kept  closed,  except  when  absolutely  necessary  to  have 
them  open. 

Sec.  6.  All  weighmen,  who  shall  perform  the  duty  of  weighing  the  coal,  shall  be 
sworn  by  someone  competent  to  administer  a  legal  oath,  that  they  will  perform 
their  duty  accurately  and  impartiall  v  as  between  employers  and  employees,  and  that 
they  will  honestly  report  and  record,  all  weights  of  coal  to  which  they  are  intrusted. 

Sec.  6.  The  coal  mine  employees  shall  have  the  right  to  name  a  competent  and 
fair  check  weighman,  who  shall  be  paid  by  the  employees,  and  shall  be  sworn  by 
any  one  authorized  to  administer  oatns. 

Sec.  7.  The  owner,  agent  or  operator  of  any  and  all  mines  shall  keep  a  supply  of 
timber  constantly  on  Imnd,  of  sufficient  length  and  dimensions  to  be  used  as  props 
and  cap  pieces,  and  the  same  shall  be  delivered  to  the  miner  at  his  respective  place 
of  work,  of  such  dimensions  as  he  shall  desipiate. 

Sec.  8.  Every  mine  owner  or  agent  operating  a  coal  mine  shall  furnish  means  and 
devices  that  will  supply  a-  sufficient  amount  of  fresh  air  when  necessary,  or  when 
required  by  said  inspector  of  mines. 

Sec.  9.  The  inspector,  when  properly  commissioned  by  the  commissioner  of  labor, 
shall  have  the  right  and  power  to  enter  any  coal  mine  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  or 
collecting  statistics  relating  to  hours  of  labor,  wages,  industrial,  economic  and  sani- 
tary questions  or  matters,  scales  and  oils. 

Sec.  10.  Any  owner,  part  owner,  operator,  manager^  or  superintendent  of  any  such 
mine,  or  director  or  officer  of  any  stock  company  ownmg  or  operating  any  such  mine, 
who  shall  knowingly  and  willfully  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  omit 
to  comply  with  any  of  its  said  provisions,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misilemeanor, 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  dollars 
nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  lees 
than  ten  nor  more  than  ninety  days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  court. 

This  act  is  ordered  to  take  immediate  effect. 

Approved  May  2,  1899. 

Act  No.  77. — Faclories  and  workshops — Employment  of  children — Inspection,  etc 

Section  1.  Sections  two  and  fifteen  of  act  one  hundred  eighty-four  of  the  public 
acts  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five  *  *  *  is  [are]  hereby  amended  so  as  to 
read  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  No  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in  any  manufaetur- 
ui^  establishment  within  this  State.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  person  employing 
children  to  keep  a  register,  in  which  shall  be  recorded  the  name,  birthplace,  age  and 
place  of  residence  of  every  person  employ e<l  by  him  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years, 
and  no  child  shall  be  employeil  between' the  hours  of  six  o'clock  p.  m.  and  seven 
o'clock  a.  m.;  and  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  manufacturing  establishment  to  hire 
or  employ  any  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  without  there  is  first  provided 
and  placed  on  file  a  sworn  statement  made  by  the  parent  or  guardian,  stating  the 
age,  date  and  place  of  birth  of  said  child,  and  that  the  child  can  read  and  write.  If 
said  child  have  no  parent  or  guardian,  then  such  statement  shall  be  made  by  the 
child,  which  statement  shall  be  kept  on  file  by  the  employer,  and  which  said  register 
and  statement  shall  be  produced  for  inspection  on  aemand  made  by  any  factory 
inspector  appointed  under  this  act:  Provided ^  That  in  the  city  of  Detroit  all  sworn 
statements  must  be  made  before  a  deputy  factory  inspector. 

Sec.  15.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act  the  eommis- 
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sioner  of  labor  is  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  cause  at  least  one  annual  inspection 
of  the  manufacturing  establishments  or  factories  in  this  State.  Such  inspection  may 
be  by  the  commissioner  of  labor,  the  dei)utjr  commissioner  of  labor,  or  such  other 
persons  as  may  be  appointed  by  the  commissioner  of  labor  for  the  purpose  of  making 
such  inspection.  Such  persons  shall  be  under  the  control  and  direction  of  the  com- 
missioner of  labor  and  are  especially  charged  with  the  duties  imposed  and  shall 
receive  such  compensation  as  shall  be  fix^  by  the  commissioner  of  labor,  not  to 
exceed  three  dollars  a  day,  toother  with  all  nec^essary  expenses.  All  compensation 
for  services  and  expenses  provided  for  in  this  act  shall  be  paid  by  the  State  treasurer 
upon  the  warrant  of  the  auditor-general:  Provided ^  That  not  more  than  fifteen  thou- 
sand dollars  shall  be  expjended  in  such  inspection  in  any  one  year:  And  provided 
further,  That  the  commissioner  of  labor  shall  present  to  the  governor  on  or  before 
the  first  day  of  February,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six,  and  annually  thereafter, 
a  report  of  such  inspection  with  such  recommendation  as  may  be  necessary:  Andpro- 
vided  further y  That  m  addition  to  the  above  amount  allowed  for  expenses,  there  may 
be  prmted  not  to  exceed  one  thousand  copies  of  such  reports  for  the  use  of  the  labor 
bureau  for  general  distribution.    And  all  printing,  binding,  blanks,  stationery,  sup- 

Elies  or  map  work  shall  be  done  under  any  contrtu^t  which  the  State  now  has  or  shall 
ave  for  similar  work  with  any  party  or  parties,  and  the  expense  thereof  shall  be 
audited  and  paid  for  in  the  same  maimer  as  other  State  printing. 
This  act  is  ordered  to  take  immediate  effect. 
Approved  May  17,  1899. 

Act  No.  110. — Preference  of  lahor  claimSy  etc.j  against  railroad  companies. 

Section  1.  When  any  person  shall  have  any  claim  for  the  labor  of  himself  or  any 
minor  child  against  any  railroad  companv  or  street-railway  company,  organized  and 
doing  business  under  any  of  the  laws  of  this  State,  and  which  claim  shall  be  duly 
presented  to  the  proper  oflScer  of  said  company,  and  shall  remain  unpaid  for  a  period 
of  ten  days  after  such  presentation,  said  claim  shall  constitute  a  hen  upon  all  the 
property,  both  real  and  personal,  of  said  corporation,  and  shall  be  a  prior  lien  to  any 
and  all  judgments  or  attachments  which  may  be  existing  acainst  saici  corporation,  by 
reason  of  an}^  other  debt,  claim  or  demand,  than  those  claims  or  demands  against 
said  corporation  for  personal  work  or  labor.  All  persons  emplo);ed  by  said  cor- 
poration shall  have  the  advantages  of  this  act,  in  whatever  capacity  they  may  be 
employed. 

Sec.  2.  All  claims  arising  out  of  the  death  or  personal  injury  of  any  person,  when 
such  death  or  personal  iniury  shall  result  from  the  negligence  of  any  street-railway 
company  or  steam  railroad  company,  or^nized  and  domg  business  under  the  laws  of 
this  State,  shall,  after  judgment  is  obtained  therefor,  a^nst  any  such  corporation, 
constitute  a  lien  upon  all  of  the  assets  of  said  corporation,  and  all  of  the  property 
thereof,  and  all  of  its  rights  and  franchises,  and  over  any  and  all  other  judgments, 
executions  or  attachments  levied  upon  said  property,  except  such  as  may  be  issued 
in  favor  of  persons  having  obtained  judgments  for  personal  work  and  labor  of  them- 
selves or  their  minor  children. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  courts  of  this  State,  in  which  proceedings  mav  be 
pending,  for  the  foreclosure  of  any  mortgage,  trust  deed  or  other  hen  upon  any  oi  the 
property  of  any  street-railway  company  or  steam  railroad  company,  doing  business 
m  tliis  State,  to  cause  said  company,  before  final  decree  is  entered  in  said  cause,  to 
file  with  said  court,  through  the  register  thereof,  a  statement  of  all  claims  and 
demands  made  against  said  company  by  any  and  all  persons  for  personal  work  or 
labor,  and  for  damages  resulting  from  death  or  personal  injuries,  and  which  claim 
shall  have  arisen  within  six  years  prior  to  the  date  of  filing  the  same  with  said  court 
And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  court,  upon  the  filing  of  the  same,  to  notify  any  and 
all  persons  interested  in  said  claims,  or  their  attorneys,  to  be  and  appear  before  said 
court  upon  a  certain  day  to  present  their  said  claims,  and  the  proof  thereof,  when  such 
claims  are  claims  for  personal  work  and  labor,  and  to  inform  said  court  in  case  of 
claims  for  personal  injury  or  death,  whether  it  is  the  design  of  said  claimant  to  prose- 
cute the  same  to  final  judgment  or  not. 

This  act  is  ordered  to  take  immediate  effect 

Approved  June  9,  1899. 

Act  No.  155. — Limilaiion  of  time  tuithin  which  actions  ffvr  damages  for  personal  injuries 

may  be  brought. 

Section  1.  No  action  shall  hereafter  be  brought  in  any  courts  of  this  State  to 
recover  damages  for  personal  injuries  unless  the  same  shall  be  brought  within  three 
years  from  the  occurrence  upon  which  the  claim  for  liability  is  foimded. 
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Sec.  2.  All  acta  or  parte  of  acts  in  any  wise  contravening  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act  are  hereby  repealM. 
This  act  is  ordered  to  take  immediate  effect. 
Approved  June  23,  1899. 

Act  No.  202. — Factorim  and  uvrksJiops — Fans  or  blowo'sfar  emery  wheels^  etc. 

Section  1.  All  persons,  companies  or  corporations,  operating  any  factory  or  work- 
shop, where  wheels  or  emery  belte  of  any  description  Are  m  general  use,  either  leather, 
leather  covered,  felt,  canvas  paper,  cotton  or  wheels  or  belte  rolled  or  coated  with 
emery  or  corundum,  or  cotton,  wheels  used  as  buffs,  shall  provide  the  same  with  fans 
or  blowers,  or  similar  apparatus,  when  ordered  by  the  commissioner  of  labor,  which 
shall  be  placed  in  such  a  position  or  manner  as  to  protest  [protect]  the  person  or  per- 
sons using  the  same  from  the  particles  of  dust  produced  and  caused  thereby,  and  to 
carry  away  the  dust  arising  from,  or  thrown  off  by  such  wheels  or  belte,  while  in 
operation,  directly  to  the  outeide  of  the  building  or  to  some  other  receptacle  placed 
so  as  to  receive  and  confine  such  dust,  and  the  same  shall  be  placea  in  such  factory 
or  workshop  within  three  months  after  this  act  shall  take  effect,  in  the  manner  and 
according  to  the  directions  and  specifications  as  herein,  in  this  act  set  forth:  Provided^ 
That  grinding  machines  upon  which  water  is  used  at  the  point  of  grinding  contact 
shall  be  exempt  from  the  conditions  of  this  act.  And  vromded  further ^  That  this  act 
shall  not  apply  to  solid  emery  wheels  used  in  sawmills  or  planing  mills  or  other  wood- 
working establishmente. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  person,  company  or  corporation  operating  any 
such  factory  or  workshop  to  provide  or  construct  such  appliances,  apparatus,  machmery 
or  other  things  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  act,  as  set  forth  in  the  pre- 
ceding section,  as  follows:  Each  and  everv  such  wheel  shall  be  fitted  with  a  sheet  or 
cast  iron  hood  or  hopjjer  of  such  form  and  so  applied  to  such  wheel  or  wheels  that 
the  dust  or  refuse  therefrom  will  fall  from  such  wheels  or  will  be  thrown  into  such 
hood  or  hopper  by  centrifugal  force  and  be  carried  off  by  the  current  of  air  into  a 
suction  pipe  attached  to  same  hood  or  hopper. 

Sec.  3.  Each  and  every  such  wheel  six  mches  or  less  in  diameter  shall  be  provided 
with  a  three-inch  suction  pipe;  wheels  six  inches  to  twenty-four  inches  in  diameter  with 
four-inch  suction  pipe;  wheels  from  twenty-four  inches  to  thirty-six  inches  in  diam- 
eter with  a  five-inch  suction  pipe;  and  all  wheels  larger  in  diameter  than  those  stated 
above  shall  be  provided  each  with  a  suction  pipe,  not  less  than  six  inches  in  diameter. 
The  suction  pipe  from  each  wheel,  so  spei'ified,  must  be  full  sized  to  the  main  trunk 
suction  pipe,  and  the  said  main  suction  pipe  to  which  smaller  pipes  are  attached 
shall,  in  its  diameter  and  capacity,  be  equal  to  the  combined  area  of  such  smaller 
pipes  attached  to  the  same;  and  the  discharge  pipe  from  the  exhaust  fan,  connected 
with  such  suction  pipe  or  pipe^*,  shall  be  as  large  or  larger  than  the  suction  pipe. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  dnty  of  any  person,  company  or  corporation  operating  any 
such  factory  or  workshop,  to  provide  the  necessary  fans  or  blowers  to  be  connected 
with  such  pipe  or  pipes,  as  above  set  forth,  which  shall  be  run  at  such  a  rate  of  speed  as 
will  produce  a  velocity  of  air  in  such  suction  or  discharge  pipes  of  at  least  nine  thou- 
sand feet  per  minute  or  an  equivalent  suction  or  pre-'sure  ot  air  equal  to  raising  a 
column  of  water  not  less  than  five  inches  high  in  a  U-^haped  tube.  All  branch  pipes 
must  enter  the  main  trunk  pipe  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  aegrees  or  less.  The  main 
suction,  or  trunk  pipe,  shall  be  below  the  polishing  or  buffing  wheels  and  as  close  to 
the  same  as  possiole  and  to  be  either  upon  the  floor  or  beneath  the  floor  on  which 
the  machines  are  placed  to  which  such  wheels  are  attached.  All  bends,  turns  or 
elbows  in  such  pipes  must  be  made  with  easy  smooth  surfaces  having  a  radius  in  the 
throat  of  not  less  than  two  diameters  of  the  pipe  on  which  thev  are  connected. 

Sec.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  factory  inspector,  sheriff,  constable  or  prose- 
cuting attorney  of  any  county  in  this  State,  in  which  any  such  factory  or  workshop 
is  situated,  upon  receiving  notice  in  writing,  signed  by  any  person  or  persons,  hav- 
ing knowledge  of  such  lacts,  that  such  factory  or  worksnop,  is  not  provided  with 
sucli  appliances  as  herein  provided  for,  to  visit  any  such  factory  or  workshop  and 
inspect  the  same  and  for  such  purpose  they  are  hereby  authorized  to  enter  any  fac- 
tory or  workshop  in  this  State  auring  working  hours,  and  upon  ascertaining  the 
facts  that  the  proprietors  or  managers  of  such  factory  or  workshops  have  failed  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  to  make  complaint  of  the  same  in  writing 
l>efore  a  justice  of  the  peace,  or  police  magistrate  having  jurisdictionj  who  shall 
thereupon  issue  his  warrant  directed  to  the  owner,  manager  or  director  m  such  fac- 
tory or  workshop,  who  shall  be  thereupon  proceede<l  against  for  the  violation  of  this 
act  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  and  it  is  maoe  the  duty  of  the  prosecuting  attorney  t^ 
prosecute  all  cases  under  this  act. 
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Sec.  6.  Any  such  person  or  persons  or  company  or  managers  or  directors  of  any 
such  company  or  corporation  who  shall  have  the  charge  or  management  of  such  fac- 
tory or  workshop,  who  shall  fail  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be 
deemed  guiltjr  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof  before  any  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars 
and  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars,  or  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  less 
than  thirt>[  days,  or  exceeding  ninety  days  or  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  court.  AH  acts  or  parts  of  acts  contravening  the  provisions  of 
this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  May  17,  1899. 

Act  No.  212. — Examination^  licensing ^  etc.,  of  barbers. 

Section  1.  The  governor  shall  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  October  in  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-nine  appoint  a  barber  to  serve  for  one  year^  a  barber  to 
serve  for  two  years,  and  a  terber  to  serve  for  three  years,  who  with  their  respective 
successors  to  be  appointed  annually  thereafter  and  to  serve  for  the  term  of  three 
years  each  shall  constitute  a  board  of  examiners  of  barbers. 

Sec.  2.  The  member  whose  term  shall  soonest  expire  shall  be  president,  the  one 
whose  term  shall  next  soonest  expire  shall  be  treasurer,  and  the  one  having  longest 
to  serve  shall  be  secretary  of  said  board.  They  shall  receive  each  their  actual  expenses 
incurred  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  to  be  audited  by  the  State  board  of  aud- 
itors and  on  their  warrant  to  be  paid  by  the  treasurer  of  the  State  of  Michigan. 

Sec.  3.  The  treasurer  of  said  board  shall  before  entering  upon  his  duties  give  to  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Michigan  a  bond  in  the  penal  sum  of  six  thousand  dollars  to  be 
approved  by  and  filed  with  the  secretary  of  state,  conditioned  for  the  faithful  receipt, 
disbursement  and  accounting  for  according  to  this  act  of  all  moneys  that  may  come 
into  his  hands  as  such  treasurer.  The  treasurer  of  said  board  shall  receive  an  annual 
salary  of  five  bundled  dollars,  payable  out  of  the  general  funds  of  the  State  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  on  the  warrant  of  the  auditor  general. 

Sec.  4.  Said  board  shall  meet  at  least  four  times  each  year  at  different  places  within 
this  State,  one  of  said  meetings  to  be  held  in  the  Upper  Peninsula,  to  conduct  an 
examination  of  persons  desiring  to  follow  the  occupation  of  barber,  and  shall  give 
at  least  thirty  days*  previous  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  such  meetings  in  at  least 
two  of  the  daily  newspapers  of  the  State. 

Sec.  5.  Each  applicant  shall  be  examined  concerning  his  abihty  to  prepare  and  fit 
for  use  the  ordinary  tools  and  utensils  used  by  barbers,  including  the  proper  anti- 
septic treatment  of  razors,  shears,  clippers,  brushes,  combs,  shaving  cups  and  towels, 
the  nature  and  effect  of  eruptive  and  other  diseases  of  the  skin  and  scalp  and  whether 
the  same  are  infectious  or  communicable.  No  person  so  examined  shall  receive  the 
certificate  of  said  board  unless  he  shall  appear  to  be  skilled  in  the  use  of  barbers* 
tools  and  possessed  of  knowledge  sufficient  to  prevent  the  spread  by  means  of  bar- 
bers* tools  and  appliances  of  eruptive  and  other  diseases  of  the  skin  and  scalp.  No 
person  so  examine  shall  receive  such  certificate  who  is  at  the  time  of  such  examina- 
tion an  alien:  Provided,  That  no  barber  shall  receive  a  certificate  who  is  in  the  habit 
of  using  intoxicating  liquors  to  excess. 

Sec.  6.  Each  person  applying  to  said  board  for  a  certificate  shall  pay  to  the  treas- 
urer thereof  the  sum  of  five  dollars,  which  shall  entitle  him  to  examination  and  to  a 
certificate  if  found  qualified:  Provided,  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  barbers  now 
engaged  in  the  business  of  a  barber  in  this  State  and  who  have  been  so  engaged  for 
the  period  of  two  years. 

Sec.  7.  Every  person  now  engaged  in  the  business  of  a  barber  in  this  State,  and 
who  has  been  so  engaged  for  the  period  of  two  years  or  more,  shall  within  ninety 
days  after  this  act  shall  take  effect  file  with  the  secretary  of  said  board  a  statement 
verified  by  his  oath  to  be  administered  by  any  notarv  public  of  the  State,  showing 
his  name,  place  of  business,  post-office  address,  the  length  of  time  he  has  actually 
served  as  a  oarber,  and  shall  pav  to  said  secretary  the  sum  of  one  dollar  and  receive 
and  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  said  board  a  certificate  as  a  barber,  and  shall  pay 
annually  thereafter  the  sum  of  fifty  cents  for  a  renewal  of  said  certificate. 

Sec.  8.  A  true  record  shall  be  kept  by  the  secretary  of  said  board,  showing  to 
whom  the  certificates  of  the  board  have  been  issued,  and  said  board  shall  on  the  first 
day  of  October  and  April  in  each  year  make  and  file  with  the  treasurer  of  the  State 
of  Michigan  a  list  of  all  persons  so  certified,  and  the  treasurer  of  said  board  shall  at 
the  same  time  render  an  account  of  all  receipts  of  said  board,  and  pay  over  to  said 
State  treasurer  all  the  sums  of  money  in  his  hands.  The  secretary  of  said  board  shall 
receive  an  annual  salary  of  six  hundred  dollars  payable  out  of  the  general  funds  of 
the  State  not  otherwise  appropriated  on  the  warrant  of  the  auditor  general. 
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Sec.  9.  It  ehall  be  unlawfal  for  any  person  to  follow  the  occupation  of  a  barber 
without  the  certificate  of  said  board  of  examiners:  Provided^  however^  That  this  act 
shall  not  apply  to  apprentices  serving  as  such  under  certified  barbers:  Providedj 
further,  That  all  persons  tnaking  application  for  examination  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act  shall  be  allowed  to  practice  the  occupation  of  barbering  until  the  next  regu- 
lar meeting  of  said  board. 

Sec.  10.  Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall,  upon  conviction,  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars,  and  any  con- 
victed person  who  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  pay  any  such  fine  may  be  imprisoned  in 
the  county  jail  until  such  fine  is  paid,  not  exceeding,  however,  twenty  days. 

Approved  June  1,  1899. 

Act  No.  229. —  Examination,  Ucen»ing,  etc.,  of  hor.<*eshomf. 

Section  1.  No  person  shall  practice  horseshoeing  as  a  master  or  joume\Tnan  horse- 
shoer  in  any  city  of  this  State  of  a  population  of  ten  thousand  or  upwarcis,  unless  he 
is  duly  registered  and  has  been  granted  a  certificate  by  the  board  of  examiners,  as 
hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  2.  A  board  of  examiners,  consisting  of  one  veterinary  sur^geon,  two  master 
horseshoers  and  two  journeymen  horseshoer  [s]  is  hereby  created,  all  of  whom  shall 
be  residents  of  this  State  and  shall  have  had  at  least  five  years  practical  experience  in 
their  respective  professions,  and  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  carry  out  the  pro\Tsion8  of 
this  act.  The  members  of  said  board  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  by  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  and  the  term  of  office  shall  be  five  years,  except  that 
the  meml)er8  of  said  board  first  appointed  shall  hold  office  for  the  terms  of  one,  two, 
three,  four  and  five  years,  as  may  be  designated  by  the  governor,  and  until  their 
successors  shall  be  duly  appointed  and  shall  have  qualified. 

Sec.  3.  Said  board  shall  within  thirty  days  after  its  appointment,  meet  and  oi^n- 
ize  by  the  election  of  a  president  and  secretary  from  its  own  members,  who  shall  be 
elected  for  the  term  of  one  year,  and  shall  perform  the  duties  prescribed  by  the 
board.  It  shall  l)e-the  duty  of  the  l>oard  of  examiners  to  examine  all  applications 
for  registration  submitted  in  proper  form;  to  grant  certificates  of  registration  to  such 
persons  as  may  be  entitle<l  to  the  same  under  the  provisions  of  this  act;  to  investi- 
gate complaints  and  to  cause  the  prosecution  of  all  persons  violating  its  provisions; 
and  to  report  annually  to  the  governor,  which  said  rep)ort  shall  contain  a  record  of 
the  proceedings  of  said  board  for  the  year,  and  also  the  names  of  all  the  master  and 
loumeyman  horseshoers  registered  imder  the  provisions  of  this«act.  The  board  shall 
hold  meetings  for  the  examination  of  applicants  for  registration  or  the  transaction  of 
such  other  business  as  shall  pertain  to  its  duty,  at  least  once  in  six  months,  said 
meetings  to  be  held  on  the  first  Tuesdays  of  March  and  September  in  each  year, 
and  as  much  oftener  and  at  such  times  and  places  as  they  may  deem  necessary;  and 
it  shall  make  by-laws  for  the  proper  fulfillment  of  its  duties  under  this  act,  and  shall 
keej)  a  book  of  registration  in  which  shall  l)e  entered  the  names  and  places  of  busi- 
ness of  all  persons  registered  under  this  act.  The  records  of  said  board,  or  a  copy  of 
them  or  any  part  thereof,  certified  by  the  secretary  to  be  a  true  copv,  and  attested 
by  the  seal  of  the  Ixmrd,  shall  be  accepted  as  competent  evidence  in  all  courts  of  the 
State.     Three  members  of  said  board  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Sec.  4.  The  secretary  of  the  board  and  the  treasurer  thereof,  if  such  office  be 
created  separatelv,  shall  receive  a  salary  which  shall  be  fixed  by  the  board,  and  the 
menilxjrs  of  said  board  shall  receive  the  amount  of  their  traveling  expenses  incurred 
in  the  j)erformance  of  their  official  duties,  and  a  per  diem  salary  of  three  dollars.  Said 
salaries,  pt»r  diem  and  expenses  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  fees*  received  under  this  act 
and  not  otherwise,  and  in  no  case  shall  the  expenses  and  i)er  diem  provided  for  by 
this  section  be  paid  by  this  State.  All  moneys  receive(l  by  the  said  ooard  in  excess 
of  said  per  diem  allowance  and  other  expenh^es  above  provided  for  shall  be  paid  into 
the  State  treasury  at  the  end  of  each  year,  and  so  much  thereof  as  shall  be  necessary 
to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  said  board  shall  l)e  subject  to  the  order  thereof,  if. 
in  any  year,  the  receipts  of  said  board  shall  not  Ije  equal  to  its  expenses.  The  bcird 
shall  make  an  annual  report  and  render  an  account  to  the  lx>ard  of  State  auditors  of 
all  moneys  received  and  disbursed  by  it  pursuant  to  this*  act. 

Sec  5.  Every  person  who  shall,  within  six  months  after  this  act  takes  effect,  for- 
ward to  the  board  hereby  created  satisfactory  proof,  supported  by  his  affidavit,  that 
he  was  engaged  in  practicing,  either  as  a  master  or  a  journeyman  horseshoer,  in  this 
State  at  the  time  of  the  taking  effect  of  this  act,  shall,  upon  the  payment  of  a  fee  of 
three  dollars  to  the  board,  be  registered  as  a  master  or  journeyman  horseshoer  and 
be  granted  a  certificate  to  practice  as  such:  Provided.  That  in  case  of  failure  or  ni^lect 
to  register  as  herein  proviaeil,  then  such  person  shall,  in  order  to  receive  a  certificate 
^n  examination  provided  for  in  section  six  of  this  act. 
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Sec.  6.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  register  under  this  act,  except  as  provided 
in  section  five,  unless  such  person  shall  be  of  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  and  shall 
have  passed  a  satis^tory  examination  touching  his  competency  before  the  board  of 
exammers  created  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  shall  have  been  granted  by 
the  board  a  certificate  to  practice  as  a  master  or  journeyman  horseshoer:  Provided 
however,  That  upon  satisfactory  proof,  the  secretary  of  the  board,  when  the  board  is 
not  in  session,  may  grant  a  temporary  certificate  to  any  person  making  an  application 
for  examination,  which  temporary  certificate  shall  entitle  the  said  person  to  practice 
as  a  master  or  journeyman  horseshoer  until  his  examination  bjr  the  said  board. 
Every  person  applying  for  a  certificate  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall,  before 
an  examination  is  granted,  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  that  he  is  of  temperate  habits, 
and  pay  to  the  board  a  fee  of  three  dollars,  and  appear  before  said  board  at  such  time 
and  place  as  said  board  ma^  direct:  Provided,  In  case  of  failure  of  an^  applicant  to 
pass  a  satisfactory  examination,  the  money  shall  be  held  to  his  credit  for  a  second 
examination  at  any  time  within  one  year. 

Sbc.  7.  Any  person  who  shall  exhibit  any  certificate  which  has  been  fraudulently 
obtained,  or  shall  practice  as  a  master  or  journeyman  horseshoer  without  conforming 
to  the  requirements  of  this  act,  or  shall  otherwise  violate  or  neglect  to  comply  with 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Approved,  June  8,  1899. 

Act  No.  233. — Factories  and  workshops — Sweating  system, 

SEcnoN  1.  Act  number  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  of  the  public  acts  of  eighteen 
hundred  ninety-five  *  *  *  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  one  section  thereto  to 
stand  as  section  nineteen,  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  19.  No  room  or  apartment  in  any  tenement  or  dwelling  house  shall  be  used  for 
the  manufacture  of  coats,  vests,  trousers,  knee  pants,  overalls,  skirts,  dresses,  cloaks, 
hats,  caps,  suspenders,  jerseys,  blouses,  waists,  waistbands,  underwear,  neckwear, 
furs,  fur  trimmmgs,  fur  garments,  shirts,  hosiery,  purses,  feathers,  artificial  fiowers, 
cigarettes  or  cigars,  and  no  person,  firm  or  corporation  shall  hire  or  employ  any  per- 
son to  work  in  any  room,  apartment  or  in  any  building  or  parts  of  buildings  at  makmg, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  any  of  the  articles  mentioned  in  this  section,  without  first  obtain- 
ing a  written  permit  from  the  factory  inspector,  or  one  of  his  deputies,  stating  the 
maximum  number  of  persons  allowea  to  be  employed  therein,  and  that  the  bunding 
or  part  of  building  intended  to  be  used  for  such  work  or  business  is  thoroughly 
cleaned,  sanitary  and  fit  for  occupancy  for  such  work  or  business.  Such  permit 
shall  not  be  granted  until  an  inspection  of  such  premises  is  made  by  the  factory 
inspector  or  one  of  his  deputies.  Said  permit  may  be  revoked  by  the  factory 
inspector  at  any  time  the  health  of  the  community  or  of  those  so  employed  may 
require  it  It  shall  be  framed  and  posted  in  a  con^icuous  place  in  the  room,  or  in 
one  of  the  rooms  to  which  it  relates.  Every  person,  firm,  company  or  corporation 
contracting  for  the  manufacture  of  any  of  the  articles  mentioned  in  this  section,  or 
giving  out  the  incomplete  material  from  which  they  or  any  of  them  are  to  be  made, 
or  to  oe  wholly  or  partially  finished,  shall,  before  contracting  for  the  manufacture  of 
any  of  said  articles,  or  givmg  out  said  material  from  which  they  or  any  of  them  are 
to  be  made,  require  the  production  by  such  contractor,  person  or  persons  of  said 
permit  from  the  factory  inspector,  as  required  in  this  section,  and  shall  keep  a  written 
register  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  persons  to  whom  such  work  is  given  to  be 
made,  or  with  whom  they  may  have  contracted  to  do  the  same.  Such  register  shall 
be  produced  for  inspection  and  a  copy  thereof  shall  be  furnished  on  demand  made 
by  the  factory  inspector  or  one  of  his  deputies:  Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  the  employment  oi  a  seamstress  by  any  family 
for  manufacturing  articles  for  such  family  use. 

Approved  June  9, 1899. 

MINNESOTA. 

ACTS  OF  1899. 
Chapter  42. — Employment  bureaus. 

Section  1.  Section  four  (4)  of  chapter  two  himdred  and  five  (205)  of  the  General 
Laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-five  (1885) ,  as  amended  by  chapter  seventy- 
four  (74) ,  of  the  General  Laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five  (1895) ,  is  hereby 
amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  4.  Every  person  hired  or  engaged  to  work  for  others,  by  one  so  licensed,  aa 
aforesaid,  shall  be  furnished  a  written  copy  in  duplicate  of  the  terms  of  such  hire  or 
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engagement,  rate  of  wages  or  compensation,  kind  of  service  to  be  performed,  length 
of  time  of  such  service,  with  full  name  and  address  of  the  person  or  pjersons,  firm  or 
corporation  authorizing  the  hire  of  such  person;  one  of  tlie  aforesaid  copies  to  be 
delivered  to  the  person  or  persons,  firm  or  corporation  for  whom  the  contracted  labor 
is  to  be  performed,  and  the  other  to  be  retamed  by  the  person  hired  as  aforesaid; 
and  the  agent  issuing  the  above  described  written  copy  of  the  contract  of  8er\ice  or 
employment  shall  make  and  keep,  in  a  book  provid^  for  the  purpose,  a  third  copy 
of  the  same;  and  any  person  engaged  in  the  business  of  keeping  an  employment 
bureau  or  agency,  such  as  is  contemplated  by  this  act,  who  shall  toil  to  observe  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Any  person  hired  or  engaged  to  work  for  others,  by  one  so  licensed,  as  aforesaid, 
who  shall  fail  to  get  employment  according  to  the  terms  of  such  contract  of  hire  or 
engagement  by  reason  of  any  unauthorized  act,  fraud,  or  misrepresentation  on  the 
part  of  such  agent,  may  bring  an  action  upon  said  bond,  and  may  recover  in  such 
action  against  the  principal  and  sureties  the  full  amount  of  his  damages  sustained  by 
reason  of  such  unauthorized  act,  fraud,  or  misrepresentation,  together  with  his  costs 
and  disbursements  in  such  action. 

8rc.  2.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Approved  March  6. 1899. 

Chapter  148. — Invesftigatkm  into  Sunday  labor. 

Section  1.  The  commissioner  of  labor  is  hereby  directed  and  required  to  investi- 
gate the  subject  of  Sunday  labor  in  the  State  of  Minnesota  with  respect  to  the  num- 
ber of  persons  employed,  the  conditions  of  employment  and  other  facts  relating 
thereto  that  he  may  be  able  to  gather. 

Sec.  2.  The  said  commissioner  shall  incorporate  in  his  biennial  report  to  the  legis- 
lature the  results  of  the  investigation  authorized  by  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  take  enect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Approved  April  11, 1899. 

Chapter  183. — Sale  of  binding  iivine  manufa^iured  at  the  State  prison. 

Section  1.  The  price  of  binding  twine  manufactured  at  the  State  prison  at  Still- 
water shall  be  fixed  by  the  warden  and  board  of  managers  each  year  aa  soon  as 
practicable,  and  not  later  than  March  first  (1st) ,  and  shall  be  sold  only  to  farmers 
or  actual  consumers  thereof,  in  quantities  necessary  for  their  own  use,  up  to  and 
including  the  first  (Ist)  day  of  May  of  each  and  every  year,  and  shall  be  sold  only 
for  cash,  or  on  such  security  as  the  warden  of  the  State  prison  may  approve. 

Sec.  2.  All  the  twine  on  hand  on  the  first  (1st)  day  of  May  of  any  year  for  which 
no  order  has  been  given  by  farmers  or  actual  consumers  (except  five  hundred 
thousand  (500,000)  pounds  to  be  kept  to  fill  subsequent  direct  orders)  may,  after 
said  date,  be  disposed  of  by  the  warden  or  board  of  managers  of  the  State's  prison, 
in  bulk  to  any  citizen  of  tins  State  applying  therefor,  at  the  price  fixed  by  the  board 
of  managers,  but  only  on  the  conditions  hereinafter  mentioned. 

Such  warden  or  board  of  managers  shall  require  from  any  such  person  applying  to 
obtain  such  twine  on  [in]  a  written  agreement  that  he  will  resell  such  twine  to  actual 
consumers,  who  desire  the  same  for  their  own  actual  use,  and  that  he  will  not  resell 
such  twine  in  bulk  to  any  other  dealer,  or  attempt  to  evade  the  provisions  of  this 
act.  Such  person  shall  further  agree  that  he  will  so  resell  such  twine  to  actual  con- 
sumers at  a  price  not  greater  than  one  cent  per  pound  above  the  price  paid  therefor, 
with  the  cost  per  pound  of  transportation  from  the  State's  prison  to  the  place  of  such 
resale,  added. 

And,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  such  contract,  the  State  shall  have  a  contingent 
interest  in  the  twine  so  disposed  of  in  bulk  until  the  same  is  resold  as  herein  pro- 
vided, and  the  title  of  such  purchaser  from  the  State  shall  become  complete  and  he 
be  relieved  from  further  accountability  under  this  act  only  when  he  has  fully  com- 
plied with  his  said  contract  as  to  the  manner  and  terms  of  such  resale.  Such  pur- 
chaser shall  also  be  required  by  said  warden  and  board  of  managers  to  keep  such 
State  prison  twine  separate  from  any  other  twine  he  may  have  on  nand  for  sale  and 
to  keep  a  correct  record  of  the  date,  amount  and  name  of  the  purchaser  on  all  sales 
thereof  made  by  him,  which  reconi  shall  be  open  at  all  times  to  any  State's  prison 
oflScial  or  the  county  attorney  of  the  county  of  nis  residence.  In  the  sale,  distribu- 
tion and  disposition  of  the  twine,  the  board  of  managers  and  warden  of  the  State 
prison  shall  apportion  and  divide  the  same  throughout  the  several  agricultural  coim- 
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ties  of  the  State,  as  near  as  may  be,  according  to  the  acreage  therein  of  grain  requir- 
ing the  use  of  binding  twine.  If  any  twine  remains  on  hand  unsold  after  July  first 
(Ist)  in  any  year,  the  same  may  be  sold  absolutely  to  the  first  applicant  therefor. 

Sec.  3.  Any  willful  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  on  the  part  of  said  per- 
sons entering'  into  contract  with  said  warden  or  said  board  of  managers,  for  the  sale 
of  said  binding  twine,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  (25) 
or  more  than  three  hundred  (300)  dollars. 

Sec.  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Approved  April  13,  1S99. 

NEW  yobb:. 

ACTS  OF  1899. 

[See  page  617  of  Bulletin  No.  23  for  other  labor  legislation  of  1899.] 

Chapter  370. — Ciinl  service  law — **  The  exempt  r/cww"  and  *Uhe  labor  class  in  cities.^* 

Section  11.  The  offices  and  positions  in  the  classified  9er\ice  of  the  State  or  of  any 
city  or  civil  division  thereof  for  which  civil  service  rules  shall  be  established  pur- 
suant to  this  act,  shall  be  arranged  in  four  classes  to  be  desi^ated  as  the  exempt 
class,  the  competitive  class,  the  noncompetitive  class  and,  in  cities,  the  labor  class. 

Sec.  12.  The  following  positions  shall  oe  included  in  the  exempt  class: 
»  *  *  *  *  *  *  « 

4.  In  the  State  service,  all  unskilled  laborers  and  such  skilled  laborers  as  are  not 
included  in  the  competitive  class  or  the  noncompetitive  class;  ♦  ♦  ♦  .  Appoint- 
ments to  positions  in  the  exempt  class  may  be  made  without  examination. 

Sec.  17.  The  labor  class  in  cities  shall  include  unskilled  laborers  and  such  skilled 
laborers  as  are  not  included  in  the  competitive  class  or  the  noncompetitive  class. 
Vacancies  in  the  labor  class  in  cities  shall  be  filled  by  appointment  from  lists  of 
applicants  registered  by  the  municipal  commissions.  Preference  in  employment 
from  such  lists  shall  be  given  according  to  date  of  application.  There  shall  be 
separate  lists  of  applicants  for  different  kmds  of  labor  or  employment,  and  the  com- 
missions may  establish  separate  labor  lists  for  various  institutions  and  departments. 
Where  the  Labor  service  of  any  department  or  institution  extends  to  separate  local- 
ities, the  commissions  may  provide  separate  registration  lists  for  each  district  or 
locality.  The  commissions  snail  require  an  applicant  for  registration  for  the  labor 
8er\'ice  to  furnish  such  evidence  or  pass  such  examination  as  they  may  deem  proper 
with  respect  to  his  age,  residence,  physical  condition,  ability  to  labor,  skill,  capacity 
and  experience  in  the  trade  or  employment  for  which  he  applies. 

Became  a  law  April  19, 1899,  with  the  approval  of  the  governor.  Passed,  a  majority 
being  present. 
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[The  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  War,  and  Navy  Departments  have  consented  to 
furnish  statements  of  all  contracts  for  constructions  and  repairs  entered  into  by  them. 
These,  as  received,  will  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the  Bulletin.] 

The  following  contract  has  been  made  by  the  0£Bce  of  the  Super- 
vising Architect  of  the  Treasury: 

Dubuque,  Iowa. — April  24,  1900.  Conti'act  with  Ludlow-Saylor 
Wire  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  for  stairs,  elevator  enclosure,  and 
incidental  changes  in  custom-house  and  post-office,  $4,668.25.  Work 
to  be  completed  within  four  months. 
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TEUSTS  AKD  DSTDUSTEIAL  COMBINATIONS. 

BY  JEBEMIAH  W.  JENKS,  PH.  D. 

[The  organic  law  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  among  other  specific 
provisions,  directs  the  Conmiissioner  of  Labor  to  investigate  "what 
articles  are  controlled  by  trusts,  or  other  combinations  of  capital,  busi- 
ness operations,  or  labor,  and  what  eflfect  said  trusts  or  other  combi- 
nations of  capital,  business  operations,  or  labor  have  on  production 
and  prices,"  and  to  report  to  Congress.  Under  this  direction  of  law 
plans  were  projected  some  two  years  ago  to  collect  the  general  statis- 
tics concerning  industrial  combinations.  Afterwards  it  was  learned 
that  the  Industrial  Commission  intended  covering  similar  ground,  and 
the  plans  were  abandoned.  The  Industrial  Conunission,  however, 
determined  to  limit  its  inquiry  to  general  matters  and  to  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation,  passing  the  following  resolution  relative  to  the 
statistics  of  trusts  and  combinations: 

Beaohed^  That  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  in  conformity  with  the 
organic  act  creating  his  Department,  be  requested  to  cooperate  with 
the  Industrial  Commission  in  the  investigation  of  the  subject  of  trusts 
and  industrial  combinations,  and  to  make  the  statistical  inquiry  neces- 
sary to  reveal  the  facts  as  to  the  basis  of  capitalization  in  these  com- 
binations, and  the  degree  of  their  monopoly  of  the  domestic  market, 
the  degree  of  their  control  over  the  prices  of  products,  and  their  influ- 
ence upon  wages  and  employment. 

Accordingly  the  plans  of  the  Department  were  perfected  and  the 
investigation  undertaken  as  provided  by  law.  The  Industrial  Com- 
mission's expert  on  trusts,  Prof.  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,  gave  the  Depart- 
ment the  benefit  of  his  experience  and  knowledge,  not  only  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  searching  schedule  employed  in  the  investigation,  but 
in  the  collection  of  the  facts  called  for  by  it.  Experts  of  the  Depart- 
ment were  employed  in  the  collection  of  the  data  presented,  and  the 
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tabulations  were  made  by  its  force,  but  the  analysis  and  discussion  of 
the  tables  were  committed  to  Professor  Jenks.  This  service  he  has 
performed  with  judgment  and  impartiality. 

The  principal  results  of  the  present  investigation  would  be  more 
accurately  indicated  if  the  title  given  to  the  article  had  been  *'The 
Ekjonomic  Effect  of  Trusts  and  Industrial  Combinations  upon  Wages 
and  Prices."  The  present  broad  title  might  suggest  a  more  general 
discussion  of  all  the  economic  phases  of  these  combinations  than  the 
results  of  the  investigation  may  seem  to  justify.  But  the  facts  for 
such  general  discussion  were  sought  by  the  agents  of  the  Department 
with  care  and  persistence  and  the  meagerness  of  the  material  secured 
on  some  important  points  is  due  either  to  the  inability  or  unwilling- 
ness of  the  managers  to  furnish  the  information.  All  of  the  facts 
secured,  however  meager,  are  presented  in  the  text  and  tables  follow- 
ing for  whatever  value  they  may  have  in  the  study  of  the  question. 

To  the  officers  of  the  combinations,  who  went  to  great  trouble  and 
expense  to  comply  with  the  Government's  request,  grateful  acknowl- 
edgments are  extended.  When  it  is  considered  that  this  has  been  an 
exceedingly  difficult  investigation  it  will  be  appreciated  that  those 
who  patriotically  extended  every  courtesy  and  facility  for  insuring  its 
success  are  doubly  entitled  to  thanks.  The  managers  of  some  com- 
binations, although  perfectly  willing  to  give  complete  information, 
were  unable  to  do  so,  the  accounts  of  constituent  companies  not  hav- 
ing been  transferred  to  the  new  corporation.  The  brief  time  which 
has  elapsed  since  the  organization  of  some  of  the  combinations  also 
stood  in  the  way  of  securing  positive  results.  Furthermore,  some  of 
the  facts  considered  of  greatest  importance  it  has  been  simply  impos- 
sible to  secure.  On  the  whole,  however,  for  the  first  attempt  to  apply 
the  statistical  method  to  the  discussion  of  one  of  the  leading  economic 
questions  of  the  time,  the  report,  while  far  short  of  an  ideal  presenta- 
tion of  the  subject,  must  be  considered  as  having  some  value  in  such 
discussion.  A  few  years  hence,  when  the  results  of  experience  can 
be  more  fuUy  seen,  an  investigation  can  be  made  the  results  of  which 
can  be  taken  as  practically  conclusive  on  many  points. 

The  aim  and  scope  of  the  investigation  are  sufficiently  shown  by  the 
analysis,  but,  specifically,  the  Department  has  sought  to  collect  such 
facts  as  would  carry  out  legal  instructions  by  showing  the  general 
course  of  wages  and  prices,  the  employment  of  labor,  and  general  eco- 
nomic conditions  under  combinations  and  private  concerns.  Of  these 
points,  two  of  the  essential  ones  designated  in  law,  those  relating  to 
wages  and  prices,  have  been  fairly  well  brought  out. 

The  refusal  on  the  part  of  a  few  managers  to  furnish  the  informa- 
tion called  for,  has,  as  a  rule,  been  courteous  and  based  on  what  were 
fi«r.n<2rht  to  be  good  reasons.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  refusal  was 
^n  the  ground  that  neither  the  Government  nor  the  public  has 
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any  concern  in  such  matters.  This  idea  is  fast  losing  its  force  in  mat- 
ters where  the  public  is  vitally  interested,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that 
counsel  of  some  of  the  largest  combinations  in  the  country  took  the 
ground  that  the  Government  had  the  right  to  make  such  inquiries  as 
those  asked  in  this  investigation,  and  in  some  notable  cases  warmly 
afdvised  their  clients  to  furnish  the  facts.  I  wish  to  thank  these  gen- 
tlemen for  their  assistance. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  not  all  industrial  combinations  are 
trusts  in  the  popular  sense.  In  fact,  there  are  but  very  few  real  trusts 
in  the  country.  The  combination  sometimes  does  not  differ  from  an 
enlarged  corporation.  To  cover  the  matter,  however,  the  title  *''  Trusts 
and  Industrial  Combinations"  has  been  given  this  report. — C.  D.  W.] 

This  study  of  facts  regarding  industrial  combinations  embodies  the 
results  of  reports  made  by  41  combinations.  In  preparing  the  schedule 
of  inquiry  it  was  necessary  to  make  the  questions  general  enough  so 
that  they  would  apply,  so  far  as  possible,  to  all  combinations.  In 
consequence,  practically,  each  combination  found  that  some  of  the 
questions  did  not  apply  to  its  special  line  of  business,  but  in  general 
the  questions  were  answered  as  freely  as  could  be  expected.  Inasmuch 
as  the  investigation  was  for  the  purpose  of  learning  as  fully  as  possible 
the  effects  of  industrial  combinations,  it  has  been  desirable  to  secure 
information  regarding  the  various  companies  which  entered  into  the 
combinations,  covering  the  period  preceding  the  organization  of  the 
combinations,  as  well  as  the  statistics  of  the  combinations  themselves. 
In  a  number  of  instances  it  has  not  been  possible  to  secure  details 
regarding  the  companies  which  entered  a  combination,  inasmuch  as 
those  companies  have  been  dissolved  and  their  books  and  records  are 
not  in  the  possession  or  under  the  control  of  the  combination  itself,  nor 
readily  accessible.  As  regards  the  studies  of  prices,  of  course  those 
are  largely  a  matter  of  market  record,  so  that  this  difficulty  has  not 
been  insurmountable  in  many  cases,  although  in  individual  instances 
where  market  reports  have  not  been  regularly  kept  the  apparent  effect 
on  prices  could  not  be  noted. 

Dates  of  Fobmation. — Twenty -four  of  the  40  combinations  report- 
ing as  to  date  of  organization  were  formed  in  the  years  1898  and  1899; 
of  those  formed  before  1898  five  were  organized  in  1891.  One  was 
formed  as  early  as  1865. 

Amount  of  Capitalization. — The  39  combinations  reporting  as  to 
capitalization  included  many  of  the  larger  ones,  the  total  amount  of 
stock  issued  being  $1,351,069,525,  or,  if  one  includes  the  bonds  in  the 
capitalization,  $1,395,550,325.  The  total  amount  of  capital  stock 
authorized  was  $1,518,650,000.  The  larger  pai-t  of  these  combinations 
are  those  whose  stock  is  widely  scattered,  although  some  have  but  few 
stockholders  and  their  stock  is  not  put  regularly  upon  the  market 
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Markets. — Most  of  the  combinations  manufacture  for  the  world's 
market;  four  or  five  of  them  find  their  markets  limited  to  the  United 
States,  while  one  sells  to  only  four  States  of  the  Union. 

Stock. — So  much  has  been  said  during  the  past  two  years  regarding 
the  issue  of  stock  by  the  larger  combinations  that  it  is  worth  while 
to  note  the  circumstances  of  some  of  these  issues  before  taking  up 
particularly  the  study  of  the  facts  as  brought  out  by  the  investigation. 

Some  of  the  larger  combinations  are  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  the  stock  of  other  corporations.  Such  combinations  do  not 
directly  own  the  plants  nor  carry  on,  as  a  company,  any  of  the  busi- 
ness of  manufacturing.  That  is  done  by  the  constituent  companies. 
When  a  large  company,  therefore,  buys  up  all  the  stock  of  several 
other  companies  and  issues  its  own  stock  substantially  in  exchange 
therefor,  the  total  amount  of  stock  capitalization  of  the  country  is,  of 
course,  thereby  increased.  It  should,  however,  be  understood  that  no 
added  capital  is  called  into  existence,  nor  is  there  of  necessity  any 
demand  for  any  further  profits  to  be  paid  to  stockholders.  The  profits 
of  the  constituent  companies  form  the  fund  from  which  the  dividends 
of  the  holding  company  are  paid.  In  other  cases  on  the  formation  of 
a  combination  the  new  company  buys  for  cash  or  stock,  as  the  case 
may  be,  all  of  the  plants  of  the  uniting  companies,  and  these  compa- 
nies are  then  dissolved.  When  this  form  of  combination  is  made  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  total  amount  of  capital  stock  of  the  country  is 
not  increased  at  all;  it  may  even  be  decreased. 

Stock  Issues. — The  following  table  shows  the  per  cent  that  the 
stock  issued,  both  common  and  preferred,  is  of  that  authorized  in  each 
one  of  the  39  combinations  reporting  on  this  subject.  Of  the  marginal 
numbers  it  should  be  said  here  that  they  can  not  be  used  for  following 
a  combination  through  the  tables,  as  any  given  number  does  not 
represent  the  same  combination  throughout.  The  numbers  are  used 
merely  for  convenience  in  referring  to  the  combinations. 

PER  CENT  OF  COMMON  AND  PREFERRED  STOCK  ISSUED  OF  STOCK  AUTHORIZED,  FOR 

39  COMBINATIONS. 


Marginal 
number. 

Per  cent  of  stock  issued 
of  stock  authorized. 

Marginal 
number. 

Per  cent  of  stock  issued 
of  stock  authorized. 

Marginal 
number. 

Per  cent  of  stock  Issued 
of  stock  authorised. 

Common. 

Preferred. 

Common. 

Preferred. 

Common. 

Preferred. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

71.10 
96.25 
99.87 
87.21 

100.00 
10.00 

100.00 
92.00 

100.00 
98.60 
97.66 
92.41 
98.29 

100.00 

70.95 
72.69 
99.86 
89.68 

100.00 
100.00 
92.00 
100.00 
100.00 

?" 

ido.oo 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

97.45 
100.00 
91.17 
100.00 
98.58 
45.48 
100.00 
96.21 
96.47 
65.26 
80.88 
94.66 
99.96 
92.54 

96.15 
100.00 

88.41 
100.00 

96.58 

73.00 
100.00 

97.27 

^?« 

72.41 
94.10 
83.80 
94.63 

29 

30 

81 

32 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

Total. 

93.33 
78.75 
97.82 
66.07 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
60.54 
89.90 
97.69 

91.68 

80.00 
100.00 

66.82 
100.00 
100.00 

7&92 
100.00 

M.49 

89.50 

88.26 

a  None  authod^fjil 
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It  will  be  noted  that  in  only  11  of  the  39  combinations  was  the 
authorized  amount  of  common  stock  in  reality  issued,  and  in  only  12 
was  the  entire  amount  of  preferred  stock  issued.  In  a  few  cases  the 
amount  issued  formed  but  a  small  percentage  of  that  authorized,  but 
the  per  cent  of  total  stock  issued  of  the  total  amount  authorized  by  the 
39  combinations  was,  as  will  be  noted  from  the  table,  89.50  for  the 
common  stock  and  88.26  for  the  preferred. 

The  next  table  shows  for  these  39  combinations  the  per  cent  of 
common  stock,  preferred  stock,  and  bonds  of  the  total  stock  issued: 

PER  CENT  OP  COMMON  STOCK,  PREFERRED  STOCK,  AND  BONDS  OF  TOTAL  STOCK 
ISSUED,  FOR  39  COMBINATIONS. 


[One  combination,  reporting  no  bonds  issued  but  not  reporting 

excluded  from  this  table.] 


amount  of  stock  issued,  has  been 


Marginal 
number. 

Per  cent  of 

common 

of  total 

stock 

issued. 

Per  cent  of 

preferred 

of  total 

stock 

issued. 

Per  cent  of 

bonds  of 

total  stock 

issued. 

Marginal 
number. 

Per  cent  of 

common 

of  total 

stock 

issued. 

Per  cent  of 

preferred 

of  totol 

stock 

issued. 

Per  cent  of 

bonds  of 

total  stock 

issued. 

1     

60.06 
67.01 
60.00 
48.77 

100.00 
86.17 
60.00 
50.00 
66.67 
08.50 

100.00 
65.56 

100.00 
60.00 
66.14 
57.58 
56.74 
55.66 
60.00 
66.45 
83.33 

49.96 
42.99 
50.00 
56.28 
(a) 
63.83 
60.00 
60.00 
83.38 
1.50 

'U.00 
44.86 
42.42 
48.26 
44.44 
60.00 
44.55 
66.67 

Hi 

83.44 

(a) 

la 

(a 

laS 

(a) 
25.00 
62.47 

'11,  <. 

22 

50.24 
100.00 
50.00 
52.59 
50.15 
74.73 
66.17 
60.44 
69.60 
79.56 
69.68 
80.00 
66.67 
60.00 
54.24 
66.51 
100.00 
50.00 

49.76 

47.41 
49.85 
25.27 
38.83 
39.56 
40.40 
20.44 
40.82 
20.00 
88.33 
50.00 
45.76 
33.49 

7.99 

2 

23 

(a) 
13.52 

3 

24 

4 

25 

{a) 

5 

26 

:, 

6 

27 

7           .     ... 

28 

8 

29 

9 

30 

10 

31 

11 

32 

12 

33 

5.71 

13 

84 

Hvno 

14 

{ 

a 
a 

I 

\ 

85 

15 

86 

4.84 

16 

87 

(a) 

17 

88 

C91.83 

18 

39 

(a) 

10 

Total.. 

20 

57.30 

42.70 

(is.  58 

21 

a  None  issued. 
5  Not  reported. 


c  Including  debentures. 

d  Thirty-eight  combinations  reporting. 


The  custom  of  issuing  preferred  stock  in  lieu  of  bonds  has  become 
prevalent  of  late  years.  In  this  table  it  will  be  noted  that  when  a 
large  amount  of  bonds  has  been  issued,  in  most  cases  either  the  com- 
bination has  no  preferred  stock  or  its  amount  is  very  small.  One 
noteworthy  exception,  No.  35,  shows  the  preferred  and  conunon  stock 
issued  in  equal  amounts  and  bonds  issued  to  a  still  greater  amount. 
It  is  probable  that  the  bonds  which  have  been  issued  in  connection 
with  preferred  stock  were  issued  either  to  supply  some  ready  cash  or 
to  take  the  place  of  bonds  of  constituent  companies,  which  had  already 
been  issued. 

The  preferred  stock  has,  of  course,  ordinarily,  the  same  precedence 
over  common  stock  as  regards  the  claim  upon  the  profits  as  have  bonds; 
while,  where  preferred  stock  is  issued  in  lieu  of  bonds,  failure  to 
earn  the  fixed  amount  required  to  meet  the  annual  obligations  does 
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not  throw  the  company  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  but  leaves  it  in 
the  hands  of  its  stockholders  and  directors. 

Conditions  of  Preferred  Stock. — In  the  case  of  all  the  combina- 
tions under  consideration  (33  having  reported  on  this  subject)  the  pre- 
ferred stock  has  the  same  voting  privileges  as  the  common  stock. 

One  of  these  combinations  pays  6  per  cent  on  its  preferred  stock; 
seven,  6  per  cent;  nineteen,  7  per  cent;  four,  8  per  cent,  and  one,  12 
per  cent.  In  one  case  a  combination  pays  8  per  cent  on  one  half  of 
its  preferred  stock  issued  and  6  per  cent  on  the  other  half. 

In  three  cases  preference  is  especially  mentioned  also  in  the  event 
of  liquidation,  the  preferred  shareholders  being  entitled  to  receive  par 
value  of  their  stock  before  any  of  the  proceeds  are  paid  to  holders  of 
conunon  stock.  It  is  probable  that  this  provision  holds  in  other  cases 
as  well,  but  that  returns  were  not  fully  made  in  this  particular  by  the 
combinations. 

In  twenty-four  instances  dividends  on  preferred  stock  are  cumulative, 
the  common  stock  not  receiving  any  dividends  until  aU  unpaid  divi- 
dends on  preferred  stock  have  been  met.  While  in  many  of  these 
combinations  the  preferred  stock  has  been  issued  for  purposes  of  invest- 
ment with  the  intention  that  they  shall  take  the  place  of  bonds,  it  will 
be  noted  that  the  rate  of  interest  mentioned  is  considerably  higher 
than  that  paid  on  bonds  of  stable  companies  of  the  present  day,  and 
even  higher  than  that  paid  on  bonds  issued  by  these  same  companies. 

The  preceding  table  shows  also  that  in  39  combinations  57.30  per 
cent  of  the  entire  stock  issued  was  common  stock,  42.70  preferred, 
while  the  amount  of  bonds  issued  by  38  combinations  reporting  was 
but  3. 53  per  cent  of  the  total  stock.  A  comparison  of  these  figures  with 
those  of  the  railways  of  the  United  States  as  presented  in  the  report 
for  1898  of  the  statistician  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in 
which  the  amount  of  funded  debt  is  greater  than  that  of  stock  (stock 
49.81  per  cent  and  funded  debt  50.19  per  cent  of  the  entire  capitaliza- 
tion), shows  how  great  the  change  has  been  in  the  plan  of  organizing 
these  industrials  from  that  formerly  followed  in  the  organization  of 
railways. 

Bonds. — Out  of  39  combinations  which  reported  on  the  subject  of 
bonds  but  10  had  issued  any,  2  were  authorized  to  issue  bonds  but 
had  not  done  so,  while  27  reported  that  they  were  not  authorized  to 
issue  bonds.  The  amount  of  bonds  authorized  for  the  12  combinations 
was  $56,161,000,  whereas  the  actual  amount  issued  and  assumed  was 
$44,480,800,  this  latter  amount  including  in  one  case  over  $3,000,000  in 
bonds  assumed  with  the  plants  included  in  the  combination  in  excess  of 
the  amount  of  bonds  reported  as  authorized.  It  is  common  in  the  case 
of  many  of  the  combinations  that  have  issued  preferred  stock  to  forbid 
the  issuance  of  bonds  excepting  by  special  vote  of  the  stockholders.    In 
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many  cases,  too,  the  debts  of  constituent  companies  are  all  paid  before 
they  enter  the  combination.  This  change  of  the  policy  of  the  com- 
binations, which  resulted  in  the  paying  oflf  of  large  amounts  of 
indebtedness  on  the  part  of  the  constituent  members  before  the  com- 
binations were  formed,  made  naturally  a  very  material  diflference  in 
the  methods  of  doing  business  and  in  the  relations  of  these  business 
establishments  to  the  banks.  Many  banks  that  for  a  long  period  of 
time  had  been  substantially  carrying  business  enterprises  were  at  the 
time  of  the  reorganizations  paid  off  entirely,  and  throughout  many 
sections  of  the  country  the  banking  business  was  thereby  put  upon  a 
much  more  stable  basis  than  had  been  the  case  for  many  years,  though 
in  other  cases  they  lost  good  customers.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
disposition  of  the  securities  of  the  combinations,  many  of  the  larger 
banks,  especially  in  the  larger  cities,  became  stockholders  in  the  com- 
binations, and  thereby  some  invested  considerable  of  their  capital  in 
the  shares  of  the  combinations  or  received  them  as  collateral.  While 
in  the  investigation  it  was  not  possible  to  get  any  definite  figures 
regarding  these  two  modes  of  procedure  in  the  transfer  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  constituent  companies  to  the  combinations,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  country  banks  found  in  very  many  cases  their  old 
debts  paid  off  rather  unexpectedly,  and  found  likewise  that  they  had 
lost  regular  borrowers,  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  the  larger  city 
banks  sometimes  received  either  directly  as  property  or  indirectly  as 
collateral  a  large  proportion  of  shares  of  stock  of  some  of  the  newer 
industrials  which  they  have  found  it  difiScult  to  dispose  of.  It  is  a 
matter  for  regret  that  the  statistics  of  this  subject  have  not  as  yet 
been  secured  to  any  material  extent. 

Two  of  the  10  combinations  which  have  issued  bonds  pay  6  per  cent 
interest  thereon,  6  of  them  pay  6  per  cent,  1  pays  6  per  cent  cumulative 
on  debenture  bonds  and  5  per  cent  on  others,  and  1  pays  6  per  cent  on 
bonds  issued  and  makes  no  report  as  to  rate  of  interest  on  bonds 
assumed.  In  the  majority  of  cases  these  bonds  have  apparently  been 
issued  directly  in  exchange  for  property,  only  4  combinations  reporting 
that  they  have  sold  bonds  for  cash.  The  bonds  sold  for  cash  amounted 
to  $19,669,000,  whereas  those  exchanged  for  property  amounted  in  all 
to  $24,764,500.  In  addition  $57,300  in  bonds  were  issued  for  purposes 
not  reported. 

Holdings  of  Stock. — It  has  been  frequently  true  that  the  affairs 
of  the  larger  corporations  have  been  directed  almost  solely  by  a  few 
of  the  larger  stockholders,  even  when  the  corporations  were  public  in 
their  nature  and  their  shares  were  sold  on  the  stock  exchange  and 
distributed  widely  among  thousands  of  shareholders.  In  not  a  few 
instances  it  has  been  asserted  that  one  individual  has  held  a  controlling 
number  of  shares  in  some  of  the  great  corporations.  The  following 
table  gives  the  percentages  of  preferred  and  common  stock  held  by  the 
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largest  single  holder  and  by  the  6  largest  holders  in  the  24  combinations 
reporting  on  this  subject: 

PER  CENT  OF  STOCK  HELD  BY  LARGE  HOLDERS,  FOR  24  COMBINATIONa 


Common  stock. 

Preferred  stock.    < 

Marginal 
number. 

Common  stock. 

Preferred  stock. 

Marginal 
number. 

Per  cent 
held  by 

the 
largest 
holder. 

Per  cent 
held  by 

five 
largest 
holders. 

Per  cent 
held  by 

the 
largest 
holder. 

Per  cent 
held  by 

five 
largest 
holders. 

Per  cent 
held  by 

the 
largest 
holder. 

Per  cent 
held  by 

five 
largest 
holders. 

Percent 
held  by 

the 
largest 
hoMer. 

Per  cent 
held  by 

five 
largest 
holders. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

4.60 
12.99 

4.74 

4.16 
(a) 
19.62 
24.53 

1.78 
24.40 

2.71 
10.18 
22.65 
11.65 

17.82 
88.33 
13.68 
14.14 
52.55 
67.94 
43.67 
8.01 
66.85 
10.71 
33.47 
49.57 
35.61 

6.03 
18.09 
4.03 
4.60 

§^.83 
24.53 

1.78 
13.00 

4.06 
11.98 
31.04 

18.09 
36.84 
8.21 
16.43 

72.  (M 
43.67 
8.01 
45.20 
10.42 
82.72 
53.14 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

28 

24 

Total.. 

19.61 
12.51 

4.92 
22.44 
14.87 

9.42 
91.92 
84.56 
19.82 
27.86 
10.22 

58.21 
85.58 
20.87 
66.23 
42,70 
19.37 
94.85 
96.52 
35.88 
64.06 
20.57 

15.94 
14.53 

9.08 
20.80 
18.08 

8.07 
94.88 
87.08 
16.40 

S.S7 

66.  U 
45.17 
17.94 
86.16 
82.11 
17.70 
96.41 
96.85 
28.96 

C19.71 

82.91 

16.81 

27.78 

a  Not  reported. 


ZkNone  issued. 


c  Twenty-three  combinations  reporting. 


Of  course  these  figures  are  not  sufBcient  to  detennine  whether  or 
not  in  a  specified  case  a  certain  number  of  shareholders  can  absolutely 
control  the  affairs  of  the  corporation  by  the  election  of  directors. 
That  can  not  be  known  without  knowing  the  details  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  separate  corporations.  In  many  instances  the  holders  of 
a  minority  of  stock  can  readily  enough  elect  directors  and  control  the 
corporation.  In  the  two  cases  given  in  the  table,  in  which  a  large 
majority  of  the  stock,  both  common  and  preferred,  is  held  by  one  per- 
son, it  is  proper  to  say  that  this  person  is  in  those  cases  a  corpora- 
tion, one  of  those  that  have  been  formed  for  the  purpose  chiefly  of 
holding  the  stocks  of  constituent  companies  which  come  into  the  organ- 
ization. These  are,  therefore,  not  to  be  considered  typical  cases  or 
representative  of  the  power  of  single  individuals.  So  far  as  the  6 
largest  shareholders  are  concerned,  it  appears  that  in  only  8  combina- 
tions out  of  the  24  reporting  is  a  majority  of  the  common  stock  held 
by  them,  and  in  only  6  is  a  majority  of  the  preferred  stock  so  held. 

It  is  probably  true,  however,  that  in  many  more  cases,  although  the 
5  largest  holders  may  actually  own  but  a  minority  of  the  stock, 
they  are  still  able,  substantially,  to  control  the  corporation.  The  fig- 
ures nevertheless  seem  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  many  of  the 
opinions  of  the  public  regarding  the  shareholding  in  these  corpora- 
tions are  at  fault,  and  that  the  actual  holdings  of  the  largest  stoi^k- 
holders  are  often  much  less  than  has  been  popularly  supposed. 

Consideration  for  Stock  Issue:  Common  Stock. — Of  much 
greater  significance  is  the  consideration  for  which  stock  has  been 
issued.  The  belief  has  been  common  that  a  large  part  of  the  stock 
issued  by  the  industrial  companies  has  not  had  back  of  it  substantial 
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valuer,  but  that  most  of  it  was  water.  From  the  returns  received  it 
appears  that  of  the  combinations  reporting,  out  of  more  than  30  only 
9  reported  the  con^non  stock  issued  for  cash;  in  only  one  case  was 
cash  the  only  consideration  mentioned.  Usually  the  consideration 
was  given  as  ''  property,"  or  frequently  as  "property,  franchises,  and 
good  will;"  in  two  instances  "good  will  "and  in  one  instance  "goodwill, 
etc. ,"  was  given  as  the  consideration.  It  appeared  in  many  of  the  com- 
binations that  the  conMnon  stock  was  issued  to  some  extent  for  good 
will.  In  several  cases  apparently  no  distinction  had  been  made  between 
conmion  and  preferred  stock  in  this  particular,  but  both  had  been 
issued  in  lump  sums  for  "property,  franchises,  and  good  will,"  with- 
out any  effort  being  made  by  the  organizers  of  the  company  to  draw 
the  distinction  clearly.  In  one  case  it  was  reported  that  conunon  stock 
was  issued  as  a  bonus  in  connection  with  the  preferred  stock.  In 
several  instances,  too,  the  stock  of  the  combination  was  issued  in 
exchange  for  the  stock  of  the  constituent  companies  at  different  i^ates 
of  exchange. 

Consideration  for  Stock  Issue:  Preferred  Stock. — As  regards 
the  preferred  stock  the  situation  seems  somewhat  different.  In  14 
cases  preferred  stock  was  issued  for  cash.  In  the  entire  list  the 
expression  "good  will"  as  the  consideration  for  the  issuance  of  stock 
appears  much  less  frequently,  and  where  good  will  is  expressed  as  one 
of  the  considerations  it  is  regularly  associated  with  franchisee  and 
property.  In  these  cases  apparently  no  distinction  has  been  made  in 
the  consideration  for  which  preferred  and  conunon  stocks  were  issued. 

As  previously  stated,  the  voting  privileges  of  preferred  stock  are 
the  same  as  those  of  conunon  stock  in  the  33  combinations  reporting. 
This  means  substantially  an  equal  share  in  all  particulars  in  the  election 
of  the  executive  and  managing  officei*s,  inasmuch  as  out  of  38  of  the 
combinations  reporting,  the  executive  or  managing  officers  are  appointed 
by  the  board  of  directors  in  36  cases  and  elected  by  the  stockholders 
in  only  3. 

Stock  Watering. — ^The  following  table,  showing  the  per  cent  of 
stock  issued  represented  by  the  original  cost  of  the  plants,  the  cost  of 
reproducing  plants,  and  the  working  capital  of  the  combinations, 
throws  considerable  light  upon  the  question  of  stock  watering,  although 
it  would  have  been  better  could  information  have  been  secured  from 
more  of  the  combinations  on  this  special  subject.  In  many  cases 
the  combinations  did  not  have  and  could  not  secure  the  records  of  the 
plants  entering  the  combination.  Particularly  was  this  true  when  the 
combinations  had  been  in  existence  for  several  years.  Under  those 
circumstances  the  cost  of  building  the  plants,  of  course,  was  not 
obtainable. 

In  practically  all  of  the  same  combinations  it  was  of  course  likewise 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  secure  any  accurate  figures  with  refer- 
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ence  to  the  cost  of  the  plants  now  actively  operated  by  the  combina- 
tion. The  cost  of  reproduction  had,  naturally,  to  be  an  estimate.  In 
many  instances  the  managers  were  unwilling  to  make  an  estimate  as  to 
the  cost  of  building  plants  of  a  named  capacity  without  securing 
definite  figures  from  experts;  but  in  other  cases  where  plants  had  been 
built  within  a  comparatively  short  time,  or  where  there  was  a  general 
figure  which  was  conmion  in  making  estimates  for  building,  such  esti- 
mates were  furnished.     The  result  appears  in  the  following  table: 

PER  CENT  OP  STOCK  ISSUED  REPRESENTED  BY  ORIGINAL  COST  OF  PLANTS,  BY  COST  OF 
REPRODUCING  PLANTS,  AND  BY  WORKING  CAPITAL,  FOR  24  COMBINATIONS. 


Marginal  number. 

Per  cent  of 

original  cost 

of  constituent 

planta  of  stock 

i«ued. 

Per  cent  of 

original  cost 

of  active 

plants  of 

stock  Issued. 

Per  cent  of 
cost  of  repro- 
ducing active 

plants  of 
stock  issued. 

Per  cent  of 
working  cap- 
ital of  stock 
issued. 

Per  cent  of 
working  cap- 
ital of  cost  of 
reproducing 
active  plants. 

1 

6.18 

moo 

63.83 
48.00 
15.76 
100.00 
125.00 
(a) 
91.16 

(a) 

29.04 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 

80.65 

61.86 

6.18 

200.00 
63.83 
48.00 
15.76 

100.00 

(a 
la 
la 
la 
(a 

30.65 
(a) 

66.92 

\^\ 

61.86 

121 

6.18 

250.00 

(a) 
60.00 

lil 

88.20 
93.91 
60.61 

(a) 
26.01 

46.97 
26.93 
86.35 
60.60 
67.26 
75.42 
86.56 
7.12 

2.82 

24.84 

13.61 

100.00 

(a) 

8.00 

.76 

.67 

88.98 

5.46 
16.26 
12.12 
13.48 
20.00 
18.33 
69.24 
61.29 
47.28 
68.28 
80.80 
20.69 

6.44 
48.67 
10.40 

45.56 

2 

(a) 
(a) 

40.00 

8 

4 

6 

13. 3S 

6 

7 

(a) 

8 

(a) 

9 

a 

10 

14.29 

11 

17.32 

12 

20.00 

18 

(a) 

76.90 

14 

15 

(a) 
133.33 

16 

17 

18 

175.57 

19 

6.75 

20 

60.00 

21 

80.62 

22 

8.54 

23 

133.11 

24 

145.95 

Total 

655.58 

C56.92 

rf48.12 

C16.30 

d85.68 

a  Not  reported. 

b  Twelve  combinations  reporting. 

e  Ten  combinations  reporting. 


d  Fifteen  combinations  reporting. 

€  Twenty-three  combinations  reporting. 


The  per  cent  of  the  original  cost  of  the  plants  entering  into  the 
combinations  of  the  stock  issued  by  the  12  combinations  reporting  was 
56.58.  The  per  cent  of  the  original  cost  of  the  active  plants  of  the 
combinations  of  the  stock  issued  in  the  10  combinations  reporting  was 
56.92;  whereas  the  estimated  cost  of  reproduction  of  plants  of  the 
same  capacity  as  those  actively  engaged  in  manufacturing  was  48.12 
per  cent  of  the  capital  stock  in  the  case  of  the  15  combinations 
reporting. 

This  is  perhaps  not  the  place  to  go  far  into  a  discussion  of  the  proper 
basis  of  capitalization  for  manufacturing  establishments.  Some  of  the 
States  in  their  laws,  and  many  people  in  the  discussion  of  the  question, 
assume  that  there  should  be  a  capitalization  of  only  the  value  of  the 
plants,  presmnably  their  reproduction  value  or  their  cost  of  building, 
together  with  any  running  capital  that  may  need  to  be  kept  on  hand 
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in  the  form  of  cash  or  cash  credits.  Many  business  men,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  earning  power  of  the  plants 
should  be  the  basis  of  capitalization,  laying  thus  much  greater  empha- 
sis upon  good  will,  the  value  of  brands  or  patents,  and  the  ability  of 
the  manager,  than  do  those  who  take  opposite  views.  If  an  establish- 
ment can  pay  dividends  of,  let  us  say,  6  per  cent  on  a  capitalization  of 
111,000,000,  they  would  say,  "Let  it  be  capitalized  at  $1,000,000,  even 
though  the  plants  could  be  reproduced  at  a  cost  of  $200,000." 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  if  the  contentions  of 
many  people  regarding  the  power  of  the  large  industrial  combinations 
to  raise  prices  beyond  competitive  rates  are  justified,  this  principle  of 
capitalization  according  to  earning  capacity  would  mean  simply  capi- 
talization of  the  power  of  monopoly.  This  might,  of  course,  be  cov- 
ered by  the  expressions  ''good  will,"  "  business  experience,"  " business 
ability,"  or  what  not. 

The  table  inmiediately  preceding  shows  some  facts  regarding  the  few 
combinations  from  which  it  was  possible  to  secure  reports  regarding 
the  original  cost  of  their  plants  and  the  estimated  cost  of  reproducing 
their  active  plants,  the  amount  of  their  working  capital,  etc.  While 
one  of  the  combinations,  No.  4,  capitalized  over  30  years  ago,  reports 
that  the  cost  of  reproducing  its  active  plants  would  be  two  and  one- 
half  times  the  par  value  of  the  stock  issued,  and  its  working  capital 
would  be  40  per  cent  of  this  cost  of  reproduction,  most  of  the  estab- 
lishments are  of  quite  a  diflferent  type.  For  example.  No.  14  reports 
that  its  active  plants  could  be  reproduced  at  a  cost  equal  to  about 
one-fourth  its  capital  stock  and  that  its  working  capital  is  20  per  cent 
of  its  stock  issue.  No.  24  shows  the  percentage  of  values  of  capital 
stock  as  very  much  lower  still.  Assuming  these  totals  to  be  repre- 
sentative of  the  combinations,  it  will  be  seen  that,  taking  the  working 
capital  and  the  cost  of  reproduction  of  the  active  plants  together,  the 
capital  actually  invested  at  its  cash  value  would  amount  to  64.42  per 
cent  of  the  nominal  capitalization.  If  in  place  of  the  cost  of  reproducing 
the  active  plants  the  original  cost  of  those  plants  be  substituted  the  above 
per  cent  will  be  increased  to  73.22.  It  should  be  recalled,  however, 
that  this  total  includes  the  very  low  capitalization  of  two  or  three 
establishments,  especially  that  of  No.  4,  which  makes  the  total  of 
stock  issued  for  good  will  very  much  less  than  it  otherwise  would  be. 

It  is  probably  true  also  that  the  establishments  reporting  do  not 
represent,  on  the  whole,  the  most  speculative  of  the  larger  combina- 
tions whose  securities  are  placed  upon  the  market,  and  that  in  conse- 
quence the  result  shown  here  is  much  more  favorable  as  regards  stock 
watering  than  the  average  of  industrials  dealt  in  on  the  stock  exchange. 
If  we  grant  that  such  is  the  case,  the  table  shows  that  some  of  the  more 
conservative  larger  industrial  combinations  are  capitalized  at  a  good 
deal  more  than  cost  value,  whether  or  not  that  is  seriously  prejudicial 
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to  the  interests  of  either  the  stockholders  after  the  first  ones,  or  of 
the  public  at  large  who  are  compelled  to  pay  dividends  on  this  amount 
of  so-called  watered  stock. 

It  is  perhaps  of  importance  to  emphasize  again  the  question  of  the 
working  capital  involved  in  connection  with  these  manufacturing 
establishments,  inasmuch  as  most  of  those  who  argue  against  stock 
watering  ignore  entirely  the  fact  that  every  successful  manufacturing 
establishment  must  have  in  addition  to  the  working  plant  also  a  work- 
ing capital,  which  often  needs  to  be  a  large  percentage  at  least  of  the 
value  of  the  plants  themselves.  Under  those  circumstances,  naturally, 
the  capitalization  should  be  large  enough  to  cover  this  working  capitetl 
as  well  as  the  value  of  the  plants. 

Reports  to  Stockholders. — It  is  conunonly  believed  that  one  of 
the  chief  evils  of  large  corporations  is  the  lack  of  responsibility  of  the 
directors  to  the  stockholders.  In  many  cases  the  directors  hold  their 
positions  for  a  series  of  years,  and  practically  never  make  reports  that 
are  calculated  to  give  to  the  individual  stockholders  much  light  on  the 
actual  methods  of  management.  The  returns  from  this  investigation 
would  seem,  on  the  whole,  to  justify  this  general  view.  Out  of  33 
corporations  replying  to  a  question  regarding  reports,  one  is  in  the 
habit  of  giving  quarterly  reports  to  the  stockholders;  one  makes 
reports  when  called  for;  two  stated  that  no  reports  are  required; 
the  remainder  make  reports  annually.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  gener- 
ally true  that  the  nature  of  the  reports  is  largely  in  the  discretion  of 
the  directors  themselves.  One  company  states  that  its  annual  report 
covers  "every  essential  point  pertaining  to  business,"  but  this  is  a 
company  which  has  comparatively  few  stockholders  and  is  largely  pri- 
vate in  its  nature.  In  one  case  the  report,  if  fairly  made,  would  show 
the  actual  situation,  the  statement  being  that  ''  assets,  liabilities,  earn- 
ings, and  profits  "  are  given.  Another  company  speaks  of  reporting 
the  "  comparative  conditions  of  cost  of  materials,  of  transportation,  of 
labor,  and  so  on,"  but  nearly  all  simply  state  that  they  report  upon 
"the  general  affairs  of  the  company,"  or  the  "general  condition  of 
the  business,"  or  "the  financial  condition,"  etc.,  without  going  into 
details,  the  report  evidently  being  what  the  directors  wish. 

Promoters'  Profits. — Little  light  was  thrown  by  the  investigation 
upon  the  subject  of  the  profits  of  promoters.  Sixteen  combinations, 
including  many  of  the  larger  ones,  failed  to  furnish  any  information 
upon  this  point.  In  20  instances  it  was  reported  that  nothing  was 
paid  promoters;  in  3  cases  amounts,  nmning  in  one  case  above  $500,- 
000  in  common  stock,  were  spoken  of  as  the  profits  of  the  promoters; 
but  the  answers  were  not  so  numerous  that  a  general  conclusion  re- 
garding their  profits  can  safely  be  drawn. 

Savings  from  Cobibination.,— Itis  usually  the  case  that  a  prospectus 
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issued  to  manufacturers  with  the  intention  of  persuading  them  to  come 
into  a  combination  sets  forth  various  savings  that  can  be  made  by  com- 
bination— savings  in  salaries  and  w^es,  in  cost  of  advertising,  in  trans- 
portation, etc. 

Advertising. — Generally  speaking,  in  the  combinations  reporting 
in  this  investigation  there  was  little  definite  information  given  regard- 
ing the  savings  or  losses  in  connection  with  advertising.  In  one  case 
the  statement  was  made  that  three  or  four  times  as  much  was  spent  in 
advertising  by  the  combination  as  had  been  spent  by  the  constituent 
companies.  In  this  case  the  combination  is  extending  its  business 
widely,  even  into  foreign  countries,  where  it  was  not  profitable  for 
the  smaller  establishments  to  go.  In  a  few  instances  the  specific  per- 
centage of  the  cost  of  advertising  saved  was  given,  this  per  cent  being 
from  about  40  up  to  85,  or  even  more.  In  other  cases  there  was  no 
saving  whatever  from  this  source. 

Tbanspobtation. — ^To  the  question  whether  the  combination  had 
been  able  to  make  savings  in  cost  of  transportation,  owing  to  lower 
rates  given  to  the  combination  for  the  same  goods  and  distances,  few 
replied.  In  5  cases  the  statement  was  distinctly  made  that  no  lower 
rates  had  been  secured.  One  company  stated  that  1  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  transportation  was  saved,  and  in  several  others  amounts  run- 
ning into  the  thousands  of  dollars  were  reported  as  the  estimated 
saving  per  year  from  thb  source. 

DiscBiMiNATiNQ  Rates. — ^To  the  question  as  to  whether  any  dis- 
criminating rates  had  been  received,  14  combinations  made  no  report 
whatever.  As  regards  discriminating  rates,  one  corporation  stated 
that  it  had  an  arrangement  with  some  companies  which  allowed 
the  shipping  of  net  weights  instead  of  gross  weights,  whereas  26  dis- 
tinctly stated  that  they  received  no  such  favors.  To  the  question 
as  to  whether  any  saving  was  made  by  shipping  from  the  nearest 
plants,  the  replies  were  various.  Five  received  no  benefit  in  this  way. 
Twenty-seven  of  the  combinations  failed  to  answer,  but  the  others  were 
all  of  them  of  the  opinion  that  there  was  a  considerable  saving  from 
this  source.  In  one  case  the  estimate  was  put  at  from  $500,000  to 
$1,000,000  per  annum;  in  another  the  savings  on  advertising  and  trans- 
portation economies  were  estimated  at  considerably  over  $500,000; 
another  mentioned  the  sum  of  $400,000  as  the  savings  from  various 
economies.  Naturally  those  combinations  whose  products  are  bulky 
and  heavy  succeeded  in  making  the  largest  percentage  of  saving  from 
this  source. 

Patents. — Out  of  the  27  combinations  reporting  as  to  capital  pay- 
ments allowed  constituent  companies  on  account  of  patents,  25  reported 
that  nothing  was  allowed,  one  reported  an  allowance  of  common  stock, 
and  one  reported  allowances  of  both  conmion  and  preferred  stock  and 
6759— No.  29 2 
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over  $200,000  in  cash.  Twenty -six  combinations  reported  that  no  rent 
on  account  of  patents  was  allowed  the  constituent  companies,  and  15 
combinations  made  no  report  on  this  subject. 

Arrangements  with  Makers  of  Machinert. — In  answer  to  the 
inquiry  as  to  whether  the  industrial  combinations  had  arrangements 
with  manufacturers  of  machines  to  furnish  them  only  to  the  combina- 
tions, and  not  to  their  competitors,  33  out  of  41  combinations  specific- 
ally stated  that  this  was  not  their  practice,  the  others  making  no  reply. 
Three  combinations  held  an  interest  in  factories  that  produced 
machines  needed  by  them,  and  one  reported  that  "companies  whose 
stocks  were  held  manufactured  almost  everything  used  in  the  busi- 
ness." It  is  possibly  true  that  in  ceiiain  cases  in  which  this  question 
was  not  answered  there  may  also  have  been  some  arrangement  of  that 
kind,  inasmuch  as  specific  testimony  offered  elsewhere  seems  to  make 
it  clear  that  this  practice  prevails.  In  12  cases  the  combination  itself, 
or  some  of  its  plants,  manufactured  all  or  part  of  the  machinery  used 
by  it.  Here,  again,  it  is  perhaps  possible  that  these  manufacturing 
corporations  were  taken  into  the  combination  with  the  thought  that 
in  this  way  a  certain  limitation  could  be  placed  upon  the  number  of 
machines  produced  for  competitors.  No  such  evidence,  however, 
appears  directly  from  this  investigation. 

Saving  in  Quantity  of  Material. — To  the  question  as  to  whether, 
owing  to  improved  methods  of  production,  less  material  per  unit  of 
product  was  needed  under  the  combination  than  had  been  needed  by 
the  separate  smaller  plants  existing  before  the  combination  was  made, 
a  few  were  able  to  give  definite  answers.  In  5  cases  it  was  reported 
that  less  material  per  unit  of  product  was  needed,  the  amount  varying 
from  2  or  3  to  5  per  cent  less,  and  in  one  case  it  was  10  per  cent  less. 
Sixteen  of  the  combinations  answered  the  question  directly  in  the 
negative. 

Purchase  of  Raw  Material. — A  few  of  the  combinations  reported 
a  considerable  saving  from  more  advantageous  buying  of  their  raw 
material.  In  one  a  saving  of  1  per  cent  was  mentioned;  in  another 
3  per  cent  of  the  gross  cost;  in  still  a  third,  10  per  cent;  another 
mentioned  a  round  saving  of  $600,000  per  year,  while  others  simply 
stated  that  a  large  sum  or  a  small  sum  was  saved.  The  majority  of 
those  reporting,  however,  did  not  answer  this  question  specifically. 

Closing  of  Plants. — Seventeen  of  the  combinations  reported  that 
some  of  the  plants  which  have  been  taken  into  the  organization 
have  been  closed,  whereas  16  stated  that  none  of  their  plants  have 
been  closed.  Of  those  organizations  which  have  closed  plants,  most, 
however,  convey  the  impression  that  there  has  been  no  lessening  of 
the  output  owing  to  the  closing  of  plants,  but  that  the  plants  have 
been  closed  for  purposes  of  economy  in  management,  and  not  at  all 
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for  the  purpose  of  limiting  the  output.  For  example,  the  statement 
18  made  that  plants  in  separate  buildings  have  been  put  together  into 
one  building,  at  times  with  an  increased  capacity.  Likewise  plants  have 
been  removed  from  less  advantageous  to  more  advantageous  situations. 
One  combination  repoils  that  useless  and  worn-out  plants  were  from 
time  to  time  abandoned  and  more  available  ones  erected,  the  capacity- 
being  constantly  increased.  The  proportion  of  the  capacity  of  plants 
closed  to  the  total  manufacturing  capacity  of  the  combinations  has 
varied  from  1  per  cent  to  as  high  as  25  per  cent. 

Inefficiency  through  Careless  Management. — Most  of  the  more 
ardent  advocates  of  the  competitive  system  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
pressure  from  competition  is  necessary  in  order  to  secure  the  most 
efficient  work  and  the  greatest  care  in  saving  waste.  To  the  question 
as  to  whether  there  had  been  any  loss  of  efficiency  apparent  in  the 
combinations  through  carelessness  brought  about  by  the  lack  of  com- 
petition and  the  certainty  of  profits,  the  answers  were  quite  general. 
Twenty -one  made  the  statement  that  no  such  loss  of  efficiency  appeared, 
while  7  others  went  so  far  as  to  assert  positively  that  there  had  been 
a  distinct  increase  in  efficiency.  The  reason  for  this  was  stated  to  be 
the  competitive  cost  system.  It  has  been  explained  that  the  managers 
of  the  different  plants  working  under  the  combination  are  each  com- 
pelled to  keep  careful  records  of  the  cost  of  production  in  his  own 
plant,  and  that  the  various  plants  are  then  frequently  compared  one 
with  the  other  as  regards  their  efficiency  in  this  particular.  In  this 
way,  without  there  "oeing  any  competition  among  the  different  plants 
so  far  as  the  marketing  of  the  product  is  concerned,  there  is  brought 
about  a  most  vigorous  competition  among  them  in  manufacturing,  a 
competition  more  searching  in  its  nature  than  any  that  could  come 
from  entirely  independent  establishments,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
exact  cost  is  known  and  the  exact  degrees  of  difference  in  efficiency 
can  be  measured.  If  one  may  judge  from  the  reports  furnished,  this 
factoi*  of  loss  of  efficiency  through  certainty  of  profits  has  not  ap- 
peared to  any  noteworthy  extent  in  any  of  the  large  combinations 
reporting.  The  central  office  is  able  to  keep  accurate  note  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  different  plants  in  most  cases,  inasmuch  as  frequent 
i*eports  are  required — in  18  cases  daily,  in  other  cases  weekly  or 
monthly;  and  most  of  the  combinations,  in  addition  to  these  regular 
reports  sent  in  from  the  different  establishments  themselves,  are  also 
in  the  habit  of  sending  special  inspectors  to  examine  the  work  done  in 
the  different  plants,  and  to  make  in  this  way  personal  reports,  as  well 
as  personal  suggestions,  to  the  superintendents  of  the  different  estab- 
lishments. 

Profits. — Some  of  the  older  industrial  combinations,  whose  divi- 
dends have  been  published  in  the  trade  journals  and  elsewhere,  and 
are  well  known  to  the  public,  make  high  profits.     For  example,  the 
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dividends  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  those  of  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Company  have  been  as  follows : 

DIVIDENDS  PAID  BY  THE  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY,  1882  TO  18W. 

[Data  for  1882  to  1898  are  from  the  Preliminary  Report  on  Trusts  and  Industrial  Combinations  of  the 

Industrial  Commission,  p.  99.] 


Year. 

Dividend 
(perct). 

Year. 

Dividend 
(perct). 

Year. 

Dividend 
(perct.). 

Year. 

Dividend 
(perct.). 

1882 

1* 

6 

m 

10 

1887 

10 
lU 
12 
12 
12 

1892 

12.21 

12 

12 

17 

31 

1897 

S3 

1888 

1888 

1893 

1898 

80 

1884 

1889 

1894 

1899 

83 

1885 

1890 

1896 

1886 

1891 

1896 

DIVIDENDS  PAID  ON 

THE  COMMON  STOCK  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINING  COM- 
PANY,  1891  TO  1899. 

Year. 

Dividend 
(perct). 

Year. 

Dividend 
(perct). 

Year. 

Dividend 
(perct). 

Year. 

Dividend 
(perct.). 

1891 

8 
9 
22 

1894. . 

12 
12 

1896 

12 
12 

1898.  .. 

12 

1892 

1895 

1897 

1899 

12 

1898 .. 

The  returns  given  in  the  schedules  of  the  present  investigation  vary 
considerably,  but  in  most  cases  as  yet  the  profits  have  not  been  high, 
although,  as  will  be  recalled,  the  stock  has  often  been  issued  to  some 
extent  for  good  will.  In  most  of  the  newer  organizations,  those  formed 
in  1898  and  1899,  from  which  reports  have  been  received,  the  regular 
dividends  have  been  paid  upon  the  preferred  stock,  but  dividends 
have  not  yet  been  declared  on  the  common.  In  combinations  where  the 
stock  has  been  all  common,  a  fair  dividend  has  been  paid.  When  one 
considers  that  a  considerable  amount  of  stock  has  been  issued  for  good 
will,  and  not  as  against  actual  property  invested,  these  returns  can 
not  be  considered  unfavorable  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  combi- 
nation. The  special  study  of  the  effect  of  combinations  upon  prices 
will  show  somewhat  more  clearly  their  probable  effect  upon  profits. 

In  addition  to  the  dividends  that  have  been  declared,  several  of  the 
combinations  have  also,  out  of  the  profits,  set  aside  a  surplus,  or  have 
expended  considerable  sums  in  the  enlargement  of  their  plants.  In  6 
combinations,  for  example,  8  per  cent  of  the  total  capital  stock  issued 
has  been  used  out  of  the  profits  in  the  enlargement  of  the  plants, 
whereas  in  one  of  the  older  combinations  as  high  as  20  per  cent  has 
been  so  employed.  In  the  case  of  4  combinations  making  this  report 
the  amount  expended  from  the  profits  averaged  5  per  cent  and  in  one 
case  was  more  than  8  per  cent  of  the  amount  it  would  have  cost  to 
reproduce  the  plants.  Sixteen  combinations  report  that  they  have 
laid  up  a  surplus  of  7.27  per  cent  of  the  total  stock  issued.  In  one 
instance  the  per  cent  amounts  to  more  than  38,  in  another  to  nearly 
30.     Eight  combinations  giving  an  account  of  the  surplus  and  the 
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cost  of  reproducing  their  plants  furnish  the  information  that  about 
15  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  reproducing  the  plants  has  been  laid  aside 
in  surplus  out  of  the  profits.  The  two  tables  following  give  the  details 
regarding  the  reports  made  on  these  last-mentioned  special  subjects. 
It  should  be  kept  in  mind,  also,  that  in  reci^oning  these  profits  and 
this  sui*plus  a  fair  allowance  has  generally  been  made  for  annual  depre- 
ciation. The  amount  varies  in  the  different  reports,  sometimes  being 
mentioned  in  terms  of  percentages,  sometimes  in  the  lump  sum;  but 
it  is  evident  that  the  methods  of  bookkeeping  adopted  ty  those  estab- 
lishments which  have  made  returns  are  conservative. 

PER  CENT  OF  PROFITS  EXPENDED  IN  ENLARGEMENT  AND  IMPROVEMENT  OF  PLANTS 
OF  TOTAL  STOCK  ISSUED,  OF  ORIGINAL  COST  OF  CONSTITUENT  PLANTS,  AND  OF 
COST  OF  REPRODUCING  PLANTS.  FOR  6  COMBINATIONS. 


Percent  of  profits  expended  in  enlargement 
and  improvement  of  plants  of— 

Marginal  number. 

Total  stock 
i«aed. 

Original  cost  of 

constituent 

plants. 

Cost  of 

reproducing 

plants. 

1 

L58 
20.00 
8.89 
.76 
1.78 
6.18 

(a) 
10.00 

9.91 

(a) 

2 

8.00 

8 

(a) 

4 

2.80 

5                     .                

2.00 

6 

8.13 

Total 

8.00 

66.46 

e4.99 

a  Not  reported. 


5  Three  combinations  reporting. 


c  Four  combinations  reporting. 


PER  CENT  OF  SURPLUS  OF  TOTAL  STOCK  ISSUED,  OF  ORJGINAL  COST  OF  CONSTITUENT 
PLANTS,  AND  OF  COST  OF  REPRODUCING  PLANTS,  FOR  16  COMBINATIONS. 


Per  cent  of  surplus  of— 

Margin- 
number. 

Per  cent  of  surplus  of — 

number. 

Total  stock 
issued. 

Original  cost 
of  constitu- 
ent plants. 

Cost  of  repro- 
ducing 
plants. 

Total  stock 
issued. 

Original  cost 
of  constitu- 
ent plants. 

Cost  of  repro- 
ducing 
pants. 

1 

2 

8.84 
.42 
10.00 
38.18 
8.38 
29.50 
8.14 
7.69 
4.14 

H.00 
30.54 

K 
is 

14.25 

(a) 
(a) 
4.00 

12.70 
(a) 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

Total. 

n.l8 
10.96 
.19 
7.02 
5.64 
.002 
12.41 

(4 

7.92 
(a) 
20.06 

42.99 

M 

26.06 

6.53 

.004 

16.46 

7.27 

b  16. 17 

el4.98 

a  Not  reported. 


b  Fiye  combinations  reporting. 


c  Eight  combinations  reporting. 


The  Factor  Ststem. — This  investijfation,  as  well  as  some  others 
that  have  been  undertaken,  does  not  seem  to  warrant  the  opinion  which 
has  been  at  times  expressed  that  the  combinations  had  their  tendency 
toward  monopoly  strengthened  by  selling  their  products  through 
factors  whose  connection  with  the  combination  was  such  that  it  was 
enabled  to  keep  practically  entire  control  of  the  market  and  to  fix 
the  price.  About  half  of  the  combinations  reporting  sell  direct  to 
consumers.  Two  combinations  report  that  while  middlemen  were 
employed  by  constituent  companies  none  are  now  employed.     One 
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(combination  reports  a  slight  decrease  in  the  number  and  one  a  con- 
Hiderable  decrease.  Only  two  combinations  specify  the  amounts  saved 
annually — $15,000  in  one  instance  and  $200,000  in  the  other. 

Wages. — Next  in  importance  to  the  effect  of  industrial  combinations 
upon  prices,  if  indeed  not  equally  important,  is  their  effect  upon 
wages.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  books  of  many  of  the  corpo- 
rations before  they  entered  into  the  combinations  are  not  accessible, 
it  has  been  possible  to  obtain  complete  returns  in  comparatively  few 
easas.  Nevertheless,  when  returns  have  been  made,  they  have,  on 
the  whole,  l>een  so  complete  and  definite  that  the  results  are  worthy 
of  note,  even  though  the  number  of  establishments  will  not  warrant 
one  in  placing  too  much  reliance  upon  conclusions  as  supporting  a 
general  rule.  The  following  table  shows  for  each  of  13  combinations 
the  percentage  of  employees  paid  each  classified  rate  of  wages  per 
week,  l)efore  and  after  the  formation  of  the  combinations.  The 
employees  have  teen  classed  as  skilled  and  unskilled  laborers,  clerks, 
and  others,  superintendents,  foremen,  and  traveling  salesmen  being 
excluded. 

PER  CENT  OP  EMPLOYEES  PAID  EACH  CLASSIFIED  RATE  OF  WAGES  PER  WEEK  BEFORE 
AND  AFTER  THE  FORMATION  OF  THE  COMBINATION,  FOR  EACH  OF  13  COMBINATIONS. 


Ml^^ 
Kliml 
iiiim' 


RaU'  of  wngw  paid  per 
week. 

• 

SkUlod 
laborers. 

Unskilled 
laborers. 

Clerks. 

Othen  (not  lA- 
cludingsoperin- 
tendentA,   fore- 
men, and  travel- 
ing salesmen) . 

Under 
unitlnK 

com- 
panle«. 

Under 
com- 
bina- 
tion. 

Under 

unitinK 

com- 

paniea. 

Under 
com- 
bina- 
tion. 

Under 
uniting 

com- 
panies. 

Under 
com- 
bina- 
Uon. 

Under 
uniting 
com- 
panies. 

Under 
com- 
bina- 
tion. 

Under  $6 

8.84 
4.28 
2.61 
3.82 
4.38 
6.12 
39.39 
26.54 
6.12 

10.53 
8.W 
2.09 
7.40 
4.34 
4.82 
36.34 
25.56 
4.98 

12.82 
12,82 
14.63 
27.85 
8.42 
16.24 
12.82 

13.46 
6.73 

23.08 

25.00 
9.61 

17.31 
4.81 

'*"3.*28' 
4.92 
6.74 
6.74 
16.67 
36.88 
18.85 
4.92 
2.46 
1.64 

1.67 
8.83 
4.17 
0.67 
7.60 
11.66 
37.60 
17.60 

$6  or  under  $6 

|r>  or  under  $7 

17  or  under  $8 



$s  or  under  99 

$9  or  under  $10 

$10  or  under  $16 



$15  or  under  $20 

;:. 

$20  or  under  $25 

6.83 
2.60 
1.67 

$25  or  under  $30 

$30  or  under  $35 

$35  or  under  $40 

$40  or  under  $45 

$45  or  under  $60 

$50  or  over. 

Total 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

.. 

rnder$6 

L39 
.83 
3.48 
2,78 
16.65 
47.71 
27.26 

.96 

1.23 

.66 

1.36 

25.76 

«.85 

6.31 

2.04 
1.02 
3.06 
2.04 
3.06 
8.06 
29.60 
80.61 
1L28 
6.10 

3.03 

2.27 

.76 

3.79 

2.27 

2.27 

28.79 

28.79 

14.39 

jjo  or  under  $6 





$6  or  under  $7 



$7  or  under  $8 

$8  or  under  $9 

.23 
9.01 
76.68 
10.62 
2.M 

$9  or  under  $10 

15.  44 
65.32 
16.39 
2.61 

$10  or  under  $15 

$15  or  under  $20 



$20  or  under  $26 

6.67 

$25  or  under  $30 

6.06 
2.27 
2.27 

.76 
l.M 

.76 

13.  S3 

$30  or  under  $35 

.46 
.23 
.28 

1S.8S 

$35  or  under  $40 

.24 

6.13 

$40  or  under  $45 

*  26.06' 

80.00 

6.67 

$46  or  under  $60 

8.06 

$60  or  over 

60.00 

ToUl 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

IOOlOO 
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PER  CENT  OP  EMPLOYEES  PAID  EACH  CLASSIFIED  RATE  OF  WAGES  PER  WEEK  BEFORE 
AND  AFTER  THE  FORMATION  OF  THE  COMBINATION,  FOR  EACH  OF  13  COMBINATIONS— 
Continaed. 


Mar- 
ginal 

Rate  of  wages  paid  per 
week. 

Skilled 
laborers. 

Unskilled 
laborers. 

ClerkF. 

Others  (not  in- 
cludingsuperin- 
tendent^,    fore- 
men, and  travel- 
ing salemen). 

l)cr. 

Under 
uniting 
com- 
panies. 

Under 
com- 
bina- 
tion. 

Under 
uniting 
com- 
panies. 

Under 
com- 
bina- 
tion. 

Under 
uniting 
com- 
panies. 

Under 
com- 
bina- 
tion. 

Under 
uniting 
com- 
panies. 

Under 
com- 
bina- 
Uon. 

3 

Under85 

3.56 
.10 
16.73 
87.  Oi 
18.32 
24.26 

4.61 
2.64 
14.81 
28.26 
18.47 
29.49 
1.83 

"'I'm' 

33.84 

"  '49.23' 
9.23 
l.bi 

6.44 
2.W 
6.12 
4.08 
12.25 
8.40 
29.93 
10.21 
6.12 
7.49 
4.08 
2.72 
2.W 
2.72 
1.86 

I.T2 

***i.'72* 

6.17 

1.72 

10.86 

68.80 

a62 

'**3*45* 
8.45 

4.84 

$5  or  under  f6 

1  74 

16  or  under  $7 

17.39 

17  or  under  |8 

20.00 

$8  or  under  $9 

17.39 

$9  or  under  $10 

.22 

86.59 

12.41 

.56 

.22 

2. 01 

$10  or  under  $15 

87.30 
n.62 
1.08 

14.78 

$15  or  under  $20 

6  09 

$20  or  under  $25 

6.09 

$25  or  under  $30 

3.48 

$30  or  under  $35 

l.M 

1.74 

$35  or  under  $40 

.87 

$40  or  under  $45   . 

. 

.87 

$45  or  under  $50 . '. 

.87 

$50  or  over    .... 

1   74 

Total 

1 

1 

100.00  1  100.00 

100.00  1  100.00 

100.00 

100.00  1  100.00  I    100.00 

Under  $5 

4 

6.50 
9.00 
6.00 
7.60 
6.50 
26.00 
40.60 

6.53 
9.06 
6.02 
7.64 
6.63 
26.13 
40.20 

$5  or  under  $6 

1.49 
1.49 
1.49 

1.64 
L64 
1.64 

$6  or  under  $7 

$7  or  under  $8 

$8  or  under  $9 

$9  or  under  $10 

4.06 

26.90 

54.31 

7.61 

1.52 

1.02 

2.54 

.51 

1.02 

.61 

4.12 

27.32 

65.16 

7.73 

1.65 

1.03 

1.03 

.52 

1.03 

.52 

8.95 
16.42 
25.37 
18.43 
17.91 
2.99 
2.99 
4.48 
2.99 

9.M 
18.08 
27.87 
14.75 
18.03 

1.64 

$10  or  under  $15 

$15  or  under  $20 

100.00 

100.00 

920  or  under  $26  .  . 

1 

$25  or  under  $30 

$30  or  under  $35 

$85  or  under  $40 

$40  or  under  $45 

3.28 
1.64 

$45  or  under  ^0  .... 

$50  or  over 

Total 

... 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Under$5 

5 

.33 

.71 

.87 

2.01 

8.87 

19.66 

68.87 

4.07 

.11 

1.22 

.61 

.66 

1.78 

1.78 

6.51 

81.99 

6.55 

5.00 
7.50 
2.50 
5.00 
2.60 
10.00 
15.00 
32.50 
12.50 
7.50 

2.40 
.80 
2.40 
3.20 
10.40 

"*7.*4i' 

2.57 

$5  or  under  $6 

10.25 

88  or  under  $7 

5.12 

$7  or  under  $8 

$8  or  under  $9 

.     . 

$9  or  under  $10 

2.20 
38.77 
42.73 
13.22 

8.08 

'*85.'24* 
66.15 
8.61 

2.67 

$10  or  under  $16 

85.20 
25.60 
4.80 
4.80 
6.60 
2.40 

44.45 
11.11 
22.23 
8.70 

"s'to 

8.70 

43.59 

$15  or  under  $20 

17.^ 

$20  or  under  $K 

6.12 

$25  or  under  $30 

2.57 

$30  or  under  $36 

2.57 

$35  or  under  $40 

2.57 

$40  or  under  $45 

$45  or  under  $50 

$50  or  over 

2.40 

8.70 

6.12 

Total 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Under  $6 

G 

4.61 
8.49 
12.60 
86.49 
19.73 
19.93 
4.26 

8.98 
8.21 
7.52 
18.90 
89.72 
24.00 
7.72 

8.62 
2.66 
8.14 
1.21 
2.41 
7.25 
27.78 
20.29 
11.35 
4.83 
4.59 
3.88 
1.93 
1.45 
4.11 

2.98 
2.19 
L19 
1.79 
8.58 
8.95 
30.82 
21.47 
9.74 
3.98 
2.78 
2.98 
1.69 
1.19 
4.77 

22.14 
2.29 
1.58 

'"6.*87' 
14.50 
13.74 
18.32 
6.87 
1.53 
4.68 
8.05 

21. 9H 

$5  or  under  $6 

1.65 

$6  or  under  $7 

3.85 

$7  or  under  $8 

1.65 

$8  or  under  i  9 

1.10 

$9  or  under  $10 

3.85 

$10  or  under  $15 

60.73 

25.80 

7.20 

2.94 

1.32 

.27 

.71 

.38 

.65 

67.21 

24.31 

10.28 

8.11 

1.58 

1.64 

.88 

.56 

.98 

26.82 

$15  or  under  $20 

17.03 

$20  or  under  1 126  .  x 

7.69 

$25  or  under  $30  . . .  ^ . .  x .. 

6.04 

M)  or  under  $86 

2.20 

1  86  or  under  $40 

8.29 

$40  or  under  $45 

$46  or  under  $60 

'4.'68' 

1  10 

:  60  or  over 

2.75 

Total 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100  00 
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PER  CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  PAID  EACH  CLASSIFIED  RATE  OF  WAGES  PER  WEEK  BEFORE 
AND  AFTER  THE  FORMATION  OF  THE  COMBINATION,  FOR  EACH  OF  13  COMBINATIONS— 
Continued. 


Mar- 
ginal 

Rate  of  wages  paid  per 
week. 

Sldlled 
laborers. 

Unskilled 
laborers. 

Clerks. 

Others  (not  In- 
cludingsuperin- 
tendents,  fore- 
men,and  travel- 
ing salesmen). 

num- 
ber. 

Under 
uniting 
com- 
panies. 

Under 
com- 
bina- 
tion. 

Under 
uniting 
com- 
panies. 

Under 
com- 
bina- 
tion. 

Under 
nniting 
com- 
panies. 

Under 
com- 
bina- 
tion. 

Under 
nnitJng 
com- 
panies. 

Under 
com- 
bina- 
tion. 

7 

Under  $5 

54.99 
13.26 
16.20 
9.92 
6.81 
.83 

63.06 
11.24 
10.26 
9.39 
5.31 
.65 
.09 

6.81 
6.26 
7.01 
6.26 
8.86 
8.64 
25.63 
15.65 
9.09 
4.02 
2.39 
.89 

4.68 

6.58 

8.43 

7.26 

8.43 

6.41 

28.62 

14.78 

8.55 

8.80 

1.81 

.96 

.24 

.12 

6.44 

3.02 

.91 

1Z39 

.30 

17.82 

48.64 

9.36 

.91 

.91 

"".90 

5.84 

95  or  under  $6 

4.32 

$6  or  under  $7 

3.80 

$7  or  under  $8 

7.87 

$8  or  under  19 

1.69 

21.42 

64.15 

10.68 

1.22 

.61 

.22 

1.13 

21.22 

65.08 

10.51 

1.34 

.49 

.20 

.03 

4.82 

f9  or  under  ^0 

21.07 

SlO  or  under  tl5 

42.13 

$15  or  under  t20 

5.33 

t20  or  under  (25 

2.79 

925  or  under  $30 

1.52 

$30  or  under  $86 

.25 

$85  or  under  $40 

.25 

$40  or  under  $45 

.11 

$45  or  under  $50 

.51 

$50  or  over 

Total 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Under  $5 

9 

6.62 
1.08 
15.40 
22.13 
16.57 
24.36 
13.99 

2.96 

1.60 

6.61 

8.09 

20.23 

24.69 

35.92 

2.20 

"4.89* 
1.10 
4.89 
18.19 
32.97 
30.77 
4.39 
3.80 

"id.  66' 
6.15 

*i.'54' 

**26.*i6' 

27.69 

6.92 

4.70 

"*9.'39* 

8.06 

6.04 

27.62 

22.15 

22.15 

$5  or  under  $6 

LfiO 

$6  or  under  $7 

$7  or  under  $8 

4.76 

$8  or  under  $0 

4.76 

$9  or  under  $10 

44.46 

$10  or  under  $15 

60.98 

22.62 

16.90 

8.97 

265 

1.82 

1.06 

.84 

.77 

21.61 

82.73 

20.61 

14.83 

3.02 

1.85 

1.22 

1.64 

2.49 

23.81 

$15  or  under  $20 

17.46 

$20  or  under  $25 

1.50 

$25  or  under  $30      .  ^ 

.79 

$30  or  under  $85 

6.15 

2.81 

.77 

.79 

$35  or  under  $40 

2.20 
1.10 

$40  or  under  $45 

$45  or  under  $50 

$50  or  over 

12.31 

Total 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Under  $6 

9 

8.26 
8.20 
28.71 
85.24 
17.06 
12.66 

8.71 
4.68 
12.99 
18.99 
89.23 
20.40 

.69 

.69 

2.08 

12.60 

8.34 

18.89 

25.70 

18.06 

9.03 

8.47 

4.86 

.69 

4.61 

8.83 

1.85 

6.18 

4.78 

4.06 

83.78 

27.48 

8.11 

2.25 

.90 

1.85 

.68 

.90 

.90 

$5  or  under  $6 

$6  or  under  $7 

$7  or  under  $8 

$8  or  under  $9      

$0  or  under  $10 

17.91 
87.31 
29.85 
10.45 

$10  or  under  $15 

55.66 

25.47 

8.59 

6.23 

1.28 

.82 

.61 

.31 

1.13 

49.40 
15.80 
8.30 
6.70 
6.47 
6.15 
4.30 
.76 
4.12 

$15  or  under  $20 

$20  or  under  $25           .  . 

$25  or  under  $30 

$30  or  under  $35 

2.99 

$35  or  under  $40 

$40  or  under  $45 

$45  or  under  $50 

1.49 

$60  or  over 

100.00 

Total 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Under  $6 

10 

8.65 
9.74 
6.09 
42.80 
26.54 
11.18 

$5  or  under  $6 

3.66 
14.64 

1.22 
26.04 
88.07 
21.87 

$6  or  under  $7 

8.38 

"ii.'n' 

**68.*i8* 

.87 
2.89 
8.88 
2.02 
86.56 
40.46 

$7  or  under  $8 

$8  or  under  $0 

$9  or  under  $10 

$10  or  under  $15 

45.60 
11.49 
6.62 
18.08 
12.90 

.78 
42.15 
12.24 
1.53 
15.36 
18.97 

100.00 

100.00 

$15  or  under  $20 

$20  or  under  $25 

925  or  under  $30 

17.82 

9.83 

$80  or  under  $85 

$86  or  under  $40 

$40  or  under  $45 

11.51 

$46  or  under  $50 

13.97 

$50  or  over 

Total 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00  1  ioo.no 

100.00 
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PER  CENT  OP  EMPLOYEES  PAID  EACH  CLASSIFIED  RATE  OF  WAGES  PER  WEEK  BEFORE 
AND  AFTER  THE  FORMATION  OF  THE  COMBINATION,  FOR  EACH  OF  18  COMBINATIONS— 
Concluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 

Rate  of  wagee  paid  per 
week. 

Skilled 
laborers. 

Unskilled 
laborers. 

Clerks. 

Others  (not  in- 
cluding superin- 
tendents, fore- 
men, and  travel 
ing  salesmen). 

ber. 

Under 
uniting 
com- 
panies. 

Under 
com- 
bina- 
tion. 

Under 
uniting 
com- 
panies. 

Under 
com- 
bina- 
tion. 

Under 

nnitirig 

com- 
panies. 

Under 
com- 
bina- 
tion. 

Under 
uniting 
com- 
panies. 

Under 
com- 
bina- 
tion. 

11 

Under  IB 

11.34 
81.28 
28.24 
8.U 
6.78 
6. 69 
12.12 
.46 

12.28 
29.52 
19.27 
8.80 
5.38 
6.56 
17.79 
.77 
.18 

2.94 
85.29 
17.65 
8.82 
2.94 
5.88 
11.77 
11.77 
2.94 

2.66 

2.56 
41.08 
12.82 
15.39 

5.13 
15.89 
.  2.66 

2.56 

15  or  under  $6 

$6  or  under  17 

100.00 

*i66.'66" 

17  or  under  $8 

$8  or  under  f9 

19  or  under  flO 

flO  or  under  $15 

$15  or  under  $20 

$20  or  under  $25 .  ^ ......  x  . 

$25  or  under  $30 

$80  or  under  $35 

$85  or  under  $40 

$40  or  under  $45 

$45  or  under  $50 

$60  or  over 

Total 

*" 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

I 

Under  $5 

12 

17.11 

15.42 

24.41 

16.72 

7.49 

6.46 

8.89 

3.38 

.88 

.02 

.10 

.10 

14.88 

16.95 

24.48 

16.54 

8.25 

7.02 

7.41 

8.82 

.43 

.02 

.06 

.12 

6.67 
15.65 
8.89 

"'i'22' 

**8i.'ii* 

22.22 
4.45 
4.45 
2.22 

5.41 
8.11 
17.67 
5.41 
2.70 
12.16 
12.16 
21.62 
5.41 
2.70 
4.06 
1.85 

1 

$5  or  under  $6 

.86 
78.50 
11.97 
7.69 
2.56 
1.71 
1.71 

.77 
68.22 
18.60 
6.98 
2.83 
1.55 
1.55 

1  . 

$6  or  under  $7 

t 

$7  or  under  $8 

1 

$8  or  under  $9 

r 

$9  or  under  $10 

1 

$10  or  under  $15 

1 

$15  or  under  $20 

1 

$20  or  under  $25   . .    ....... 

.1     

$25  or  under  $80 . .  .  ^ 

1 

$80  or  under  $85 

1 

$85  or  under  $40 

$40  or  under  $45 

$45  or  under  $50 

2,22 

1.35 

$60  or  OTer 

.02 

.02 

100.00 

100.00 

Total 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Under$5 

18 

1.28 
.96 

1.56 
21.13 
21.40 
38,57 
15.16 

.96 

.89 

.89 

2.06 

18.14 

17.93 

57.99 

1.14 

.81 
1.61 
1.61 
4.84 
8.07 
4.84 
81.45 
27.42 
8.87 
3.23 
2.42 
1.61 
1.61 
1.61 

$5  or  under  $6 

1.47 

3.43 

4.90 

5.88 

7.84 

87.76 

21.08 

9.32 

8.92 

.98 

.98 

.96 

1.47 

$6  or  under  $7 

$7  or  under  $8 

.43 

4.95 

6.97 

48.00 

20.58 

9.06 

8.86 

8.25 

.65 

.51 

.72 

1.62 

.64 

47.48 

29.76 

10.46 

4.97 

2.99 

1.55 

.29 

.06 

1.68 

'76.66' 
30.00 

1.46 

$8  or  under  $9 

1.45 

$9  or  under  $10 

2.90 

$10  or  under  $15 

52.17 

$15  or  under  $20 

31.88 

$20  or  under  $25 .... 

4.85 

$25  or  under  $30 

2.90 

$80  or  under  $35 

$85  or  under  $40     

1.45 

$40  or  under  $45 

1.46 

$45  or  under  $60                ... 

$50  or  over 

Total 

flOO.OO 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 
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The  following  table  presents  a  summar}^  of  the  foregoing  table,  but 
shows  the  number  of  employees  of  each  class  as  well  as  the  per  cent: 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  PAID  EACH  CLASSIFIED  RATE  OF  WAGES  PER 
WEEK  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  THE  FORMATION  OF  THE  COMBINATIONS.  FOR  13  COM- 
BINATIONS. 


Rate  of  Wftgcs  paitl 
per  week. 


Under  $6 

$5  or  under  96... 
$6  or  under  17... 
$7  or  under  $8. . . 
f8  or  under  $9. . . 
$9  or  under  $10. . 
$10  or  under  f  15. 
$15  or  under  $20. 
$20  or  under  $25. 
$25  or  under  $90. 
$30  or  under  $35. 
$35  or  under  $40. 
$40  or  under  $45. 
$45  or  under  $60. 
$50  or  over , 

Total 


Skilled  laborers. 


Under  unit- 
ing com- 
panies. 


Num-   Per 
ber.    cent. 


477 
342 
3511 

256 
924 
565 


4.39 
6.96 
6.99 
3.74 
2.76 
4.65 


122;  41.98 
839  14. 
606,    4.78 


,245 
933 

92 
694 

63 
128 


8.70 
2.77 

.27 
2.06 

.19 


I 


Under  com- 
bination. 


Under  unit- 
ing com- 
panies. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent 


Num-   Per 
ber.    cent. 


,429 
252 
118 

;285 
7511 
514 
344 
108 
807 
077 
562 
332 
281 
970 
387 


8.55 

6.60 

6.27 

3.20 

L87 

3.76 

35.67 

20.16 

6.98 

2.68 

3.88 

3.31 

.70 

2.41 

.96 


Unskilled  laborers. 


4,902 
2,720 
5,332 
12,638 
7,717 
7,310 
2,971 
77 
2 


11.28 
6.28 
12.21 
28.94 
17.67 
16.74 
6.80 
.18 
(a) 


.1. 


33, 637,100. 00  40, 217100. 00  43, 669 100. 00  54, 214 100. 00 


Under  com- 
bination. 


Num-    Per 
ber.    cent 


6,959 
2,894 
5,196 
5,889 
13,477 
11,258 
9,871 
171 


12.84 
4.42 
9.58 
9.94 
24.86 
20.77 
17.28 
.81 


I 


Clerks. 


Under  unit- 
ing com- 
panies. 


Num-   Per 
ber.    cent 


105 

89 

147 

160 

647 

880 

171 

115 

51 

83 

14 

14 

17 


8.16 

4.06 

5.01 

4.25 

7.02 

7.64 

80.90 

18.15 

8.17 

6.49 

2.43 

1 

.67 

.67 

.81 


Under  com- 
bination. 


Num-    Per 
ber.    cent 


96 
118 

149^ 


8.08 
8.73 
4.71 
4.61 
_  6.44 
179!  6.66 
977  30.86 
713  22.51 
240;    7.68 


146 
204' 


145 
61 
45 
22 
22 
50 


4.58 
1.93 
1.42 
.69 
.69 
1.58 


2,094'lOO.OOJ  8,167100.00 


Rate  of  wages  paid 
per  week. 


Under  $5 

$6 or  under $6..., 
$6  or  under  $7..., 
$7  or  under  $8..., 

$8  or  under  $9 

$9  or  under  $10... 
$10  or  under  $15.. 
$15  or  under  $20. . 
$20  or  under  $25.. 
$25  or  under  $30. . 
^0  or  under  $85. . 
$35  or  under  $40. . 
$40  or  under  $45. . 
$45  or  under  $50. . 
$60  or  over 


Total fcl,19i     100.00 


Others   (not   including    superin- 
tendents, foremen,  and  travel- 
ing salesmen). 


Under  uniting      Under  combina- 
companies.  tion. 


Num- 
ber. 


665 

613 

622 

666 

620 

6137 

6633 

6173 

625 

68 

610 

66 

61 

64 

631 


Per 
cent 


64.61 

61.09 

61.W 

64.69 

61.68 

611.47 

653.02 

614.49 

62.09 

6.67 

6.^4 

6.50 

6.08 

6.33 

62.60 


Number.  Percent 


669 

628 

642 

664 

648 

6152 

6642 

6149 

640 

627 

611 

610 

63 

65 

655 


61,345 


65.13 

62.08 

63.12 

64.76 

63.67 

6n.80 

647.73 

611.08 

62.98 

62.01 

6.82 

6.74 

6.22 

6.37 

64.09 


ICO.  00 


All  employees  (not  including  super- 
intendents, foremen,  and  travel- 
ing salesmen). 


Under  uniting 
companies. 


Number.  Percent 


c6,500 

c6,160 

c7,810 

cl4,039 

c8,808 

c9,172 

c  18, 373 

c5,469 

cl,80i 

rl,868 

c994 

Cl31 

c709 

c81 

cl76 


c80,594 


C8.06 

C6.40 

C9.69 

C17.42 

clO.98 

ell. 88 

C22.80 

C6.79 

C2.24 

cl.70 

cL23 

C.16 

e.88 

c.lO 

C.22 


100.00 


Under  combiuH- 
tion. 


Number. 


c8,563 

c4,792 

c7,6(M 

c6,884 

c 14, 480 

c 13, 108 

c25,834 

c9,141 

C3,087 

Cl,249 

Cl,634 

cl,887 

c306 

c997 

C492 


C98,»43 


Per 
cent 


C8.64 

C4.84 

C7.68 

e6.96 

C14.G4 

C13.24 

C26.61 

e9.24 

C3.12 

cl.26 

cl.66 

cl.40 

c.Sl 

cl.Ol 

C.50 


100.00 


a  Percentage,  0.0046. 

6  Not  including  one  combination  not  reporting. 

cNot  including  "other"  employees  in  one  combination. 

It  will  be  noted  that  among  skilled  laborers  the  inci*ease  in  the  num- 
bers of  different  classes  comes  chiefly  in  those  receiving  from  $35  to 
$40  and  $45  to  $50  a  week,  so  iar  as  the  higher-priced  ones  are  con- 
cerned. A  notable  increase  is  also  shown  for  those  receiving  from  $15 
to  $20  and  $20  to  $25  a  week.  There  was,  on  the  other  hand,  a  tend- 
ency to  lessen  the  number  of  the  more  poorly  paid  men. 
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Among  unskilled  laboi'ci's  both  the  number  and  per  cent  of  those 
receiving  less  than  $5  a  week  were  increased.  There  was  then  a 
decided  decrease  until  the  class  receiving  from  $8  to  $9  was  reached. 
There  was  a  very  noteworthy  increase  in  both  the  number  and  per 
cent  of  employees  receiving  from  $8  to  $9  per  week,  in  the  higher 
class  receiving  from  $9  to  $10  per  week,  and  in  the  still  higher  one 
receiving  from  $10  to  $15.  Among  clerks  the  rates  of  wages  were  con- 
siderably more  stable  than  in  the  case  of  the  two  preceding  classes.  The 
per  cent  of  clerks  employed  in  each  class  varied  but  little  except  in  the 
classes  receiving  from  $9  to  $10  and  from  $15  to  $20  per  week.  In  the 
case  of  the  employees  unclassified,  but  excluding  superintendents,  fore- 
men, and  traveling  salesmen,  there  was  something  of  an  increase  in  the 
per  cent  employed  in  the  case  of  the  lower-paid  wage  earners  as  well  as 
in  the  case  of  those  more  highly  paid,  but  throughout  those  of  medium 
grade  there  was,  generally  speaking,  a  decrease.  On  the  whole,  taking 
the  summary  of  all  the  employees,  but  excluding  superintendents,  fore- 
men, and  traveling  salesmen,  there  was  under  combination  a  slight 
increase  of  wage  earners  of  the  lowest  class,  and  thereafter  in  the  classes 
whose  wages  ran  from  $8  to  $25  per  week  a  decided  increase  in  both  the 
number  and  per  cent  of  men  employed,  although  there  was  also  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  some  of  the  classes  receiving  the  higher  wages.  In 
those  cases,  however,  the  number  of  persons  involved  was  so  small  that 
the  genei'al  effect  upon  the  wage-earning  class  as  a  whole  could  be  but 
slight,  even  assuming  that  the  figures  for  these  combinations  would 
hold  good  for  industrial  combinations  in  general. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  too  much  to  say  that  these  results  show  the 
general  effect  of  combinations  on  wages.  The  returns  are  not  numer- 
ous enough.  Besides  that,  many  of  the  combinations  were  formed  at 
the  beginning  of  a  period  of  general  industrial  prosperity,  so  that  an 
increase  in  wages  was  perhaps  to  be  expected.  The  tables  do  show, 
so  far  as  the  figures  go,  that  these  combinations  have  not  decreased 
wages  among  these  classes  of  wage  earners.  Later  tables  show  further 
points.  Like  tendencies  appear  also  in  the  tables  regarding  large 
private  companies  (pp.  690,  691). 

In  addition  to  the  classes  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  tables,  there  is 
shown  in  the  next  table  the  average  annual  wages  of  employees  of 
various  classes  before  and  after  the  formation  of  combinations  in  14 
combinations,  together  with  the  per  cent  of  increase  or  decrease.  This 
table  shows,  in  addition  to  the  classes  mentioned  in  the  previous  tables 
(skilled  laborers,  unskilled  laborers,  clerks,  and  others),  superintend- 
ents and  foremen  and  traveling  salesmen. 
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AVERAGE  ANNUAL  WAGES  OF  EMPLOYEES  OF  VARIOUS  CLASSES  BEFORE  AND  AFTER 
THE  FORMATION  OF  THE  COMBINATIONS  AND  THE  PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE  OR 
DECREASE,  FOR  14  COMBINATIONS. 


Superintendents  and 
foremen. 

Traveling  salesmen. 

Skilled  laborers. 

UnaklUed  laborers. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Under 
uniting 
com- 
panies. 

Under 
combi- 
nation. 

Per 
cent 
of  in- 
crease 
or  de- 
crease. 

Under 
unit- 
ing 
com- 
panies. 

Under 
combi- 
nation. 

Per 
cent 
of  in- 
crease 
or  de- 
crease. 

Under 
unit- 
ing 
com- 
panies. 

Under 
combi- 
nation. 

Per 
cent 
of  in- 
crease 
or  de- 
crease. 

Under 
unit- 
ing 
com- 
panies. 

Under 
combi- 
nation. 

Per 
cent 
of  in- 
crcaiH.' 
or  de- 
crease. 

1.... 

$1,471 

f  1,605 

+  2.31 

$1,144 

$1,160 

+    0.52 

$609 

$668 

■f  7.22 

$428 

$483 

+  1.17 

2 

1,232 

1,301 

+  5.60 

1,742 

1,631 

-    6.37 

661 

027 

-  6.14 

436 

413 

-  5.06 

3-... 

1,244 

1,515 

-1-21.78 

1,333 

2,000 

-1-  60.04 

isj 

w 

W 

(a) 
(a 

$*») 

(«) 

4.... 

1,888 

1,958 

-1-  6.82 

\r 

2,751 

-    8.44 

U) 

(a 

(a 

a 

5.... 

895 

927 

+  8.58 

1,262 

i^\ 

628 

718 

+14146 

fco 

402 

+14.86 

6.... 

2,808 

2,273 

-  1.52 

bi 

^% 

w 

881 

876 

-    .67 

471 

496 

+  6.31 

7.... 

1,211 

990 

-18.25 

b 

w 

703 

766 

+  8.96 

497 

584    +  7.44 

8.... 

1,245 

1,160 

-  6.83 

1,932 

2,296 

-h  18.84 

686 

601 

+  2.56 

881 

405   +6.80 

9.... 

1,145 
d667 

1,094 
d783 

-  4.46 

1,079 
d631 

1,108 

-1-    2.69 

540 

647 

+  1.30 

214 

217   +  1.40 

10.... 

-H9.18 

dl,771 

4-180.67 

d439 

d624 

+19.36 

dl80 

d288   +29.44 

11.... 

d609 

d721 

-1-18.39 

d825 

d2,554 

-1-209.58 

d355 

d409 

+16.21 

dl70 

dl83 

+  7.65 

12.... 

1,606 

1,606 

.00 

5,000 

yi'eoo 

(c) 

656 

821 

+26.15 

149 

276   +84.66 

18.... 

1,527 

1,599 

+  4.72 

1,600 

.00 

dl69 

dl62 

+  1.80 

d208 

d20S 

.00 

14.... 

1,222 

1,258 

-2.96 

2,32b 

8,000 

+  29.08 

647 

887 

+29.87 

404 

617 

+27.97 

Clerks. 

Others. 

All  employees. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 

Under 
uniting 

Under 
combina- 

Per cent 
of  in- 

Under 
uniting 

Under 
combina- 

Per  cent 
of  in- 

Under 
uniting 

Under 
combina- 

Percent 
of  in- 

ber. 

com- 

tion. 

crease  or 

com- 

tion. 

crease  or 

com- 

Uon. 

crease  or 

panies. 

decrease. 

panies. 

decrease. 

panies. 

decrease. 

1.... 

«679 

1672 

-  1.08 

$4,820 

$3,704 

-  14.26 

$767 

$780 

+  1.69 

2.... 

827 

759 

-  8.22 

5,487 

4,618 

-  16.84 

674 

649 

-  3.71 

8.... 

€ 

(a 
(a 

W 

5°1 

i°! 

la 

w 

^-L 

1«1 

4.... 

(a 

a) 

la) 

<a'> 

(a 

6.... 

640 

817 

-1-27.66 

663 

603 

+    7.10 

472 

668 

+19.28 

6.... 

1,020 

1,020 

.00 

900 

900 

.00 

779 

776 

-    .39 

7.... 

744 

746 

+    .27 

899 

827 

-    8.01 

666 

689 

+  6.13 

8.... 

894 

1,107 

-H23.83 

674 

663 

-    8.12 

468 

604 

+  7.69 

9.... 

673 

672 

-    .15 

656 

584 

-  10.84 

438 

418 

-4.57 

10.... 

(2389 

d892 

-h     .77 

d287 

d325 

-1-  13.24 

d280 

d842 

+22.14 

11.... 

d384 

d350 

-  8.85 

d353 

d 1,130 

-1-220.11 

d254 

d288 

+13.89 

12.... 

782 

732 

.00 

5S9 

699 

.00 

860 

487 

+35.28 

13.... 

d369 

d833 

-  9.76 

d2,600 

d4,055 

+  65.96 

dl76 

dl81 

+  2.84 

14.... 

768 

695 

-  8.91 

620 

644 

-h    3.87 

646 

668 

+22.34 

a  Not  reported. 
6  None  employed. 


cSee  note  b. 

d  Average  wages  for  6  months. 


Out  of  the  14  establishments  giving  i^eturns,  the  table  shows  that  in 
9  the  average  wages  of  superintendents  and  foremen  increased;  the 
wages  decreased  in  4,  while  in  1  there  had  been  no  change.  Out  of 
these  14  companies  10  were  formed  in  the  years  1898  and  1899,  so  that 
the  comparison  of  conditions  before  and  after  is  a  very  direct  one.  In 
one  case,  in  which  the  per  cent  of  increase  was  very  large,  the  combi- 
nation was  formed  in  the  60's,  so  that  it  might  be  expected  that  there 
would  be  a  large  increase  entirely  aside  from  the  influence  of  combi- 
nation. In  the  cases  in  which  there  was  a  decrease,  one  combination 
was  formed  in  1897,  two  in  1898,  and  the  fourth  in  1899.  Testimony 
offered  before  the  Industrial  Commission  and  statements  made  by 
managei*s  of  the  combinations  elsewhere  go  to  show  that,  in  a  good 
many  cases  at  least,  hit^h-priced  men,  who  have  been  the  heads  of  inde- 
pendent establishments,  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  their  places  taken 
by  men  of  less  experience,  working  under  the  supervision  of  one  or  two 
thoroughly  tmined  and  skilled  men.  Digitized  by  ^OOglC 
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The  evidence  afforded  by  this  table,  however,  eontmdicts  rather 
than  supports  such  a  conclusion.  The  table  on  page  687  seems  to  sup- 
port that  conclusion,  but  it  should  be  added  in  explanation  that  two 
combinations  showing  large  percentages  of  gain  unfortunately  reported 
wages  for  six  months  only,  and  could  not  be  included  in  the  table  on 
page  687. 

It  has  been  thought  that,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  was  less 
competition,  men  who  were  less  skilled  as  salesmen  might  do  effect- 
ively the  work  of  the  combination  when  they  could  not  do  that  of 
independent  establishments.  The  table  shows  that  in  7  cases  out  of 
the  14,  nevertheless,  the  average  annual  wages  of  traveling  salesmen 
increased.  In  2  there  was  a  decrease;  in  1  the  wages  remained  the 
same.  In  2  cases  no  traveling  salesmen  had  been  employed  by  the 
companies  entering  into  the  combination,  whereas  after  the  combina- 
tion was  made  such  men  were  put  to  work.  In  1  case  in  which  travel- 
ing salesmen  had  been  employed  by  the  separate  companies  their 
services  were  entirely  dispensed  with  under  the  combination.  One 
reported  none  employed  before  or  after. 

The  average  annual  wages  of  skilled  laborers  has  increased  in  10 
cases  and  decreased  in  2,  the  average  amount  of  the  increase  being 
considerably  greater  than  that  of  the  decrease.  There  was  also  an 
increase  in  the  average  annual  wages  of  unskilled  laborers  in  10  cases, 
a  decrease  in  only  1,  while  1  remained  the  same.  Taking  the  employees 
as  a  whole,  the  results  show  that  out  of  12  cases  reporting  there  had 
been  an  increase  of  wages  in  9  cases  and  a  decrease  in  3. 

One  of  the  combinations  which  shows  a  slight  increase  in  the  aver- 
age annual  wages  of  skilled  laborers  reports  that  ''the  old  employees 
are  to-day  receiving,  on  the  whole,  higher  wages  than  they  were  under 
the  uniting  companies,  but  that  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the 
number  of  skilled  employees,  and  the  new  employees  taken  on  were 
paid  lower  wages  at  fii*st  because,  while  nominally  skilled,  they  are 
not  so  efficient  as  the  old  and  trained  men.  This  tends  to  reduce  the 
average  for  the  class." 

The  same  combination  is  now  putting  out  its  products  in  a  form 
which  requires  a  great  many  low-paid  employees  for  packing,  wrap- 
ping, and  labeling.  This  tends  to  reduce  the  average  wages  of 
unskilled  laborers. 

The  assumption  from  these  returns  that  the  effect  of  forming  the 
combinations  has  been  to  increase  the  wages  of  practically  all  classes 
of  employees  in  the  various  classes  of  industry  would  not  be  war- 
ranted. It  should  be  recalled  that  a  majority  of  these  combinations 
were  formed  during  the  last  two  years,  and  that  within  this  time  in 
very  many  lines  of  business,  both  those  that  have  been  organized  into 
combinations  and  those  which  have  remained  under  the  most  active 
competitive  system,  wages  have  very  generally  been  increased.     This 
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has  been  made  easily  possible  by  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the  prosper- 
ous condition  of  business  in  general,  prices  have  also  increased,  so  that 
with  the  increase  in  wages  there  has  also  probably  been  an  increase  in 
profits.     They  show  in  favor  of  the  combinations,  but  one  is  not  war-" 
ranted  in  drawing  sweeping  conclusions. 

Instead  of  the  average  annual  wages,  the  next  table  shows  the  per 
cent  of  increase  or  decrease  in  the  total  annual  wages,  together  with 
the  per  cent  of  increase  or  decrease  in  the  number  of  employees  of 
the  various  classes  before  named: 

PER  CENT  OP  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  IN  NUMBER  AND  TOTAL  ANNUAL  WAGES  OP 
EMPLOYEES  OF  VARIOUS  CLASSES  SINCE  THE  FORMATION  OF  THE  COMBINATIONS, 
FOR  16  COMBINATIONS. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


Superintendents  and 
foremen. 


Traveling  salesmen. 


Skilled  laborers. 


Unskilled  laborers. 


Number.        Wages. 


Number.        Wages. 


Number.        Wages. 


Number.       Wages. 


1... 
2... 
3... 
4... 

5.... 
6.... 
7.... 
8..., 
9..., 
0... 

11... 

12... 

13... 

14... 

15... 

16... 

1 


~  6.82 
+  19.80 

-  26.67 

.00 
+  43.18 

-  16.38 
+  20.69 
+287.50 
+  18.75 
+  4.47 
+  20.27 
+  24.24 
+  14.29 

(a) 

-  13.43 
+  23.01 


~  4.68 
+  25.97 

-  10.71 
+  6.82 
+  48.23 

-  16.67 

-  1.33 
+283.33 
+  10.68 

-  .18 
43.33 
46.95 
14.30 

9.63 
9.35 
+  26.64 


+ 
+ 

+  : 

+ 


-  2.60 
+  18. 18 

-  58.33 
+    6.71 

+650.00 
+  11.76 
+    9.31 

-  60.00 

-  18.76 

^^'.00 

-  75.00 


-  2,16 
+  10.68 

-  87.50 
+    2.11 

(c) 

+503.57 
+  82.83 
+  12.25 
+  40.25 
+151.62 

.00 

-  67.74 


+  3.39 
+  2.85 

+62.62 

-  1.62 

-  4.31 
+76.09 
+38.76 
+26.19 
+38.74 
+15.74 
+15.40 

-  6.53 
+  2.20 
+14.49 


+10.81 

-  2.83 

^ 

+74.46 

-  2.09 
+  4.12 
+76.06 
+42.36 
+26.73 
+65.68 
+33.50 
+44.69 

-  .18 
+  4.05 
+48.08 


-  16.94 
+    2.09 

+  21.06 

-  .60 
+  16.61 
+161.07 
+  9.48 
+  84.24 
+  40.14 
+  16.98 
+  16.54 

-  21.81 
+  10.26 
+  61.02 


-  15.99 
8.04 


+  W.: 


+  S9.U 
+  4.87 
+  25.09 
+  42.86 
+  16.44 
+  36.34 
+  81.72 
+  24.  M 
+U5.11 
-  15.76 
+  10.59 
+  93.37 


Mar- 
ginal 

Clerks. 

Others. 

All  employees. 

ber. 

Number. 

Wages. 

Number. 

Wages. 

Number. 

Wages, 

1.... 

-    1.64 

-    2.63 

-    8.00 

-  21.13 

-    0.22 

+    L60 

2.... 
3.... 

+  34.68 

+  23.67 

.00 

-  15.84 

+    6.01 

+    2.03 

4.... 
6.... 

+126.16 

(a 
+188.85 

(a 

+  68.97 

+  81.02 

+  86.47 

+  62.89 

6.... 

-    8.96 

-    8.96 

-  13.33 

^  13.33 

-    8.46 

-    8,88 

7.... 

+171.43 

+172. 12 

+  78.26 

+  63.96 

+  18.70 

+  26.04 

8.... 

+225.00 

+130.95 

(0 

U) 

+142.94 

+114.82 

9.... 

+  27. 70 

+  58.09 

+  21,67 

+  17.95 

+  18.47 

+  27.43 

10.... 

+  22.03 

+  21.81 

+  29.27 

+  15.35 

+  28.76 

+  22.83 

11.... 

+  51.26 

4-  62.31 

-  15.56 

-    4.53 

+  87.43 

+  68.07 

12.... 

+135.58 

+114.63 

-  61.29 

+  23.99 

+  17.35 

+  32.98 

13.... 

+  93.30 

+  93.30 

+    8.33 

+    8.33 

+  16.74 

+  67.86 

14.... 

+  14.71 

+    2.73 

id) 

id) 

(a) 

(a) 

15.... 

+  64.44 

+  48.31 

-    8.33 

+  42.95 

+    2.71 

+    6.66 

16.... 

+  10.42 

+      .66 

+142.86 

+152. 17 

+  82.54 

+  62.13 

a  Not  reported. 

b  None  employed  in  uniting  companies:  20  in  combination. 

c  Nothing  paid  in  uniting  companies;  1225,248  in  combination. 

d  None  employed. 

cNone  employed  in  uniting  companies;  3  in  combination. 

/Nothing  paid  in  uniting  companies;  95.163  in  combination. 

CT Thirty-two  employed  in  uniting  companies;  none  in  combination. 

a9160,000  paid  in  uniting  companies;  nothing  in  combination. 

iNone  employed  in  uniting  companies;  41  in  combination. 

i  Nothing  paid  in  tmiting  companies;  $96,377  in  combination. 

This  table  shows,  too,  that  in  a  great  majority  of  cases  there  has 
been  an  increase  all  along  the  line,  both  in  the  number  of  employees 
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and  in  the  total  wages.  Without  entering  into  the  details  regarding  the 
various  classes  of  labor,  it  will  perhaps  be  worth  noting  that,  taking 
all  of  the  employees  together,  there  have  been  but  2  cases  of  a  decrease 
in  the  number  of  employees  out  of  13  reporting,  and  but  1  case,  out  of 
the  same  number,  of  a  decrease  in  the  total  annual  wages.  This  table 
seems  also  to  show  that  the  percentage  of  increase  in  wages  has  been 
more  than  that  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  men,  thus  confirming 
again  the  statements  as  to  the  general  average  increase  in  wages. 

The  table  following  shows  the  avei^age  annual  wages  paid  before 
and  after  the  formation  of  the  combinations  and  the  per  cent  of 
increase  or  decrease  in  average  annual  wages,  as  well  as  the  per  cent 
of  increase  or  decrease  in  the  number  of  employees  and  in  the  total 
amount  of  wages  paid,  by  classes  of  employees: 

AVERAGE  ANNUAL  WAGES  PAID  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  THE  FORMATION  OF  THE  COMBI- 
NATIONS AND  PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  IN  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  WAGES. 
NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES,  AND  TOTAL  ANNUAL  WAGES. 


Cl&BB  of  employees. 


Com- 
bina- 
tions 
report- 
ing. 


ATerage  annual  wages  paid. 


Under 
uniting 
compa- 
nies. 


Under 
combi- 
nation. 


Percent 
of  in- 
crease or 
decrease. 


Per  cent 
of  in- 
crease or 
decrease 
in  the 
number 
of  em- 
ployees. 


Percent 

of  in- 
crease or 
decrease 
in  total 
amount 
of  wages 
paid. 


Superintendents  and  foremen 

Traveling  salesmen 

Slcilled  laborers 

Unskilled  laborers 

Clerks 

Other  employees 

All  employees 


81.262 
1,346 
620 
294 
757 
754 
460 


11,227 
1,246 
705 
S51 
798 
662 
518 


-  2.77 

-  7.48 
+  13.71 
+19.89 
+  5.42 
-12.20 
+12.61 


+11.79 
+  4.17 
+23.34 
+20.06 
+36.45 
+29.06 
+21.66 


+  8.72 
-  3.57 
+40.13 
+48.38 
+43.98 
+18.42 
+■36.68 


For  the  combinations  reporting  this  table  shows  an  increase  in  the 
average  annual  wages  paid  to  skilled  laborers,  to  unskilled  laborers, 
and  to  clerks,  and  a  decrease  in  the  average  annual  wages  paid  to  super- 
intendents and  foremen,  traveling  salesmen,  and  the  unclassified 
employees.  Taking  all  of  the  employees  together,  the  percentage  of 
increase  of  average  annual  wages  has  been  12.61.  The  greatest 
increase  has  appeared  in  the  case  of  the  unskilled  laborers;  the  greatest 
percentage  of  decrease  in  the  unclassified  employees,  while  traveling 
salesmen  have  lost  much  more  in  average  annual  wages  than  have 
superintendents  and  foremen,  the  figures  being  respectively  7.43  and 
2.77.  In  all  classes  of  employees,  taking  all  of  the  establishments 
which  have  reported,  there  has  been  a  decided  increase  in  the  number 
of  employees;  and  in  all  cases,  with  the  exception  of  the  traveling 
salesmen,  there  has  been  also  an  increase  in  the  total  amount  of  wages 
paid.    The  traveling  salesmen  have  received  less  by  3.57  per  cent. 

One  can  not  make,  however,  a  fair  judgment  regarding  the  effect 
of  the  combinations  upon  the  employees,  unless  one  takes  into  con- 
sideration also  the  relative  eflSciency  of  the  work  of  the  men  under 
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the  two  systems,  comparing  the  amount  of  work  performed  and  the 
annual  wages  paid.  The  next  table  attempts  to  throw  some  light 
upon  this  question.  The  preferable  way  to  determine  the  efficiency 
of  the  employees  would  be  to  secure  the  number  of  units  of  output 
in  each  specific  plant  to  compare  with  the  number  of  employees. 
That  it  has  not  been  possible  to  do,  but  it  has  been  possible  in  a 
few  cases  to  secure  the  total  amount  of  gross  sales  made  by  the  unit- 
ing companies  for  the  year  previous  to  the  combination  and  the  total 
amount  during  the  year  1899.  The  reports  secured  for  the  number 
of  employees  and  annual  wages  did  not  cover  exactly  the  same  periods 
of  time,  being  in  the  earlier  period  for  some  fiscal  year  just  previous 
to  the  formation  of  the  combination  and  in  the  more  recent  period  for 
some  fiscal  year  including  the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  agent  of  the 
Department  of  Labor.  These  facts  relating  to  gross  sales,  employees, 
and  annual  wages  are,  however,  brought  together  in  the  table  follow- 
ing for  whatever  value  they  may  have  in  a  study  of  the  question. 
The  table  gives  the  total  amount  of  gross  sales,  the  total  number  of 
employees,  and  the  total  annual  wages  of  all  employees  for  some  year 
previous  to  the  formation  of  the  combinations  and  under  combination, 
with  the  per  cent  of  increase  or  decrease.  Of  the  8  combinations 
reporting,  4  were  organized  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  year  1899, 1  was 
organized  in  1898,  1  in  1895,  1  in  1891,  and  1  in  the  60's.  Of  course 
it  is  to  be  expected  that  in  the  case  of  those  formed  earlier,  the  per- 
centage of  increase  of  sales  during  the  year  1899  as  compared  with 
that  before  the  organization  should  be  very  great.  It  is  also  to  be 
expected  that  with  this  increase  in  output  should  come  an  increase  in 
the  total  number  of  employees  and  in  the  annual  wages  paid  them. 


TOTAL  AMOUNT  OF  GROSS  SALES.  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES,  AND  TOTAL  ANNUAL  WAGES 
BEFORE  AND  AFTER  COMBINATION  AND  PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  IN 
EACH,  FOR  8  COMBINATIONS. 


Total  amount  of  gross  aales. 


Total  number  of  employees. 


Total  annual  wages  of  all  em- 
ployees. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


By  uniting 
companies 

for  year 
previous  to 
combining. 


1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

« 

7 

8 

Total 


$4,226, 

895, 

2,040. 

4. 167, 

4,500,0001  11,000, 

28.600,- 

7.864, 
rtl2,810, 


»,000 
»,509 
',816 


^000 
1,099 
1,714 


By  com- 
bination 
for  year 
1899. 


15.260. 
1.880, 
2.291, 
6,219, 


35,662, 
58,682, 
<f25.865. 


Per  cent 

of  in- 
crease or 
decrease. 


Of  unit- 
ing com- 
panies 
before 
combin- 
ing. 


Of  combi- 
nation. 


+  24.46 

-f  64.19 

-I-  12.28 

+  49.67 
-1-144.44 

-h  25.09 

+  9.12 

d+  98.01 


1.! 

8,189 
822 
10,860 
6,010 
5,577 


1,890 

IS 

4,852 
1,997 
18,962 
5.146 
7,392 


Per  cent 

of  in- 
crease or 
decrease. 


Of  uniting 

companies 

before 

combin 

ing. 


—    0.22 

+  36.47 
-i-142.94 
-I-  28.75 
+  2.71 
-f-  32.54 


91,067,812 


(a] 

408. 
4,758, 
e888, 
8,046, 


Of  combi- 
nation. 


11,064,847 
(a) 

2,460,870 
866,815 
5,888,884 
e982,960 
4,989.068 


Percent 

of  in- 
crease or 
decrease. 


+    1.60 

-f-  62.80 
+114.32 
-I-  22,88 
-f  6.66 
-h  62.18 


e  64, 995, 193 


€95,760,465 


<r+  47.32 


/26,861 


/34,259 


/+  27.59(^11,659,202^16,112,409  g+  88.19 


a  Not  reported. 

b  Estimated. 

c  Wages  for  6  months  only. 

d  Output  of  at>out  two-thirds  of  the  plants  In  the  combination. 

€  One  combination  reports  output  of  about  two-thirds  of  its  plants. 

/  Six  combinations  reporting. 

g  Six  combinations  reporting.   One  combination  reports  wages  for  6  months  only. 
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While  the  relation  of  the  number  of  employees  to  gross  sales  can 
not  be  taken  as  a  sound  economic  basis  for  calculating  the  efficiency 
of  labor,  it  may  be  used  as  indicating  the  economic  results  of  manage- 
ment or  method  or  the  activity  of  the  whole  force.  It  is  in  this 
light  the  analysis  as  to  efficiency  must  be  considered. 

While  the  number  of  combinations  reporting  is  so  small  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  reports  such  that  one  would  not  be  justified  in  reaching  posi- 
tive conclusions,  it  is  nevertheless  to  be  noted  that  so  far  as  these  returns 
go  they  serve  to  support  the  contention  of  those  who  claim  that  com- 
binations of  capital  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  workingmen.  On 
the  other  hand,  one  needs  to  guard  against  laying  much  stress  on  that, 
inasmuch  as  prices  during  the  year  1899  in  the  industries  reported 
on  have  very  generally  increased,  the  increase  in  some  having  been 
very  marked  indeed.  So,  also,  as  regards  the  increase  in  wages,  it 
is  well  known  that  in  many  lines  wages  have  been  increased,  but  it 
is  as  yet  too  soon  to  draw  a  positive  conclusion  to  the  effect  that  com- 
binations will,  on  the  whole,  increase  wages.  Not  until  after  they 
have  passed  through  a  period  of  depression  as  well  as  one  of  pros- 
perity will  there  be  sufficient  data  so  that  one  can  reach  positive  con- 
clusions regarding  their  effects  upon  prices  and  wages. 

In  order  that  wages  paid  by  the  combinations  may  be  compared 
with  those  paid  by  large  private  companies,  several  tables  have  been  pre- 
pared dealing  with  the  wages  paid  by  three  large  private  companies 
engaged  in  business  similar  to  some  of  the  combinations  covered  by 
the  previous  tables.  These  private  companies,  perhaps,  it  should  be 
stated,  employ  as  many  workmen  and  carry  on  business  on  quite  as 
large  a  scale  as  some  of  the  combinations  included  in  this  report  The 
first  of  the  tables  gives  the  per  cent  of  each  class  of  employees  receiving 
each  classified  rate  of  wages  per  week  in  1897  and  1899,  each  establish- 
ment being  shown  separately.  This  is  followed  by  a  table  showing  for 
the  three  companies  combined  the  number  of  employees  in  each  class 
and  at  each  classified  rate  of  pay.  A  third  table  shows  the  average 
annual  wages  paid,  with  the  per  cent  of  increase  or  decrease  in  aver- 
age wages,  in  number  of  employees,  and  in  total  annual  wages. 
6759— No.  29 8 
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PER  CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  3  PRIVATE  COMPANIES  PAID  EACH  CLASSIFIED  RATE  OF 
WAGES  PER  WEEK*  1807  AND  1809. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Rate  of  wages  paid  per 
week. 

SkOled 
laboren. 

UnakiUed 
laboreiB. 

Clerks. 

Others  (not  in- 
cluding saper- 
inteDdeDta, 
foremen,  and 
travelinffaalea- 

1«7. 

1899. 

1897. 

1889. 

1897. 

1809. 

1887. 

1809. 

1 

UiMler85 

S5 or  under  86                 .....  ........ 

;:::::::::::::::::::::: 

tt  nr  nnder  87 

23.45 
8.16 
78.89 

16.14 
8.58 
80.28 

87 or iindfir 88                        .  ........ 



88  or  under  89  . ,  , -  

20.98 

46.88 

21.68 

5.15 

2.86 

2.04 

.48 

.14 

.29 

.20 

22.96 

45.48 

22.06 

4.75 

Le9 

2.04 

.44 

.13 

.24 

.19 

SIO  nr  nndfir  815 

9fM  or  nn<1pr  825 

::::::::::::::: 

fM)  nr  under  ISft 

835  or  nnder  840 

840  or  under  845 



845  or  under  850 

850  or  over 



Total 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Under  85 

2 

L99 

.99 

4.99 

5.99 

25.98 

60.06 

7.99 

L99 

L98 

.49 

.99 

6.96 

2.97 

L92 

81.81 

2.91 

85  or  under  86 

86  or  under  87  » » ^  ^ » 

87  or  under  88 

88  or  under  89  .  r , ,  r 

89  or  under  810 

10.38 
69.74 
19.96 

8.92 
69.79 
86.29 

810  or  nnder  81ft 

ioo'oo' 

32.63 

tlh  or  nnilf^  #otn 

820  or  nndpr  825          

67.87 

8^  or  under  880 



830  or  under  885     ^ 

835  or  under  840 



840  or  under  845 

845  or  under  850 

KO  or  over. 

Total 

*  1 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Under  85 

8 

5.58 
L97 
8.53 
58.71 
14.54 
15.67 

5.21 
.88 
8.05 
2.78 
66.69 
81.89 

L79 
L79 
L79 
10.71 
17.86 
3.57 
28.87 
16.07 
5.85 
8,57 
L79 
5.85 

0.88 
8.61 
2.68 
.88 
7.02 
8.77 
87.72 
19.80 
7.90 
5.26 

L72 
5.18 
8.45 

*'i7.*2i* 
L72 
86.21 
22.41 
8.45 
5.18 
L72 
L72 

20.27 

85  or  under  86 

86  or  under  87 

1.85 

87  or  under  88  . . .             .... 

6.76 

88  or  under  89 

14.87 

80  or  under  810        

14.87 

810  or  under  815 

88.91 

88.85 

10.36 

5.21 

2.54 

LOS 

L46 

.82 

L27 

41.22 
80.57 
9.79 
6.91 
5.87 
L25 
Z85 
1.01 
L58 

18.61 

815  or  under  820        

8.11 

820  or  under  825 , .  r , . 

2.70 

825  or  under  830            

8.11 

^0  or  under  885 

4.05 

885  or  under  840     

2.70 

840  or  under  845 

1.86 

845  or  under  860       

1.75 
L75 

850  or  over 

L79 

1.85 

Total 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 
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NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  3  PRIVATE  COMPANIES  PAID  EACH  CLASSIFIED  RATE  OF 
WAOES  PER  WEEK,  1S97  AND  1899. 


Rate  of  wages  paid 
per  week. 

Skilled 
laborers. 

Unskilled 
laborers. 

Clerks. 

Others  (not  in- 
cludiDR  super- 
intendents, 
foremen,  and 
traveling  sales- 
men). 

All  emplovees 
(not  Including 
superintend- 
ents, foremen, 
and  trayeling 
salesmen). 

1897. 

1899. 

1897. 

1899. 

1897. 

1899. 

1897. 

1899. 

1897. 

1899. 

Under  S5 

275 

116 

771 

1,981 

8.172 

8^641 

515 

128 

875 
78 

498 

798 
8,829 
1,850 
7.442 

265 

1 
1 
1 
6 
10 
2 
16 
77 
8 
2 
1 
8 

1 

4 

8 

1 

8 

10 

74 

22 

78 

6 

8* 

1 
8 
2 

io* 

1 
21 
13 
2 
8 
1 
1 

15 

i' 

5 
11 
11 
10 
6 
2 
6 
8 
2 
1 

277 

120 

774 

1,987 

3,192 

5,504 

5,649 

2,856 

640 

808 

229 

60 

86 

82 

89 

891 

S6  or  under  96 

*■ 

82 

16  or  under  97 

497 

97  or  under  98 

804 

98  or  under  99 

8,848 
4,427 
14,682 
8.968 
907 

99  or  under  910 

tlO  or  under  916.... 
916 or  under  920.... 
920  or  under  925 

1,960 

5,097 

2.688 

685 

298 

227 

66 

86 

82 

88 

8,056 

7,106 

8,605 

'882 

868 

882 

84 

66 

58 

57 

925  or  under  980.... 
980  or  under  985. . . . 

880 

885 

985  or  under  940.... 
940  or  under  945 

89 

67 

945  or  under  960.... 
960  or  OTer 

2 
2 

55 

1 

1 

60 

*  *' 

IVjtal 

11,007 

15,609 

10,609 

14,680 

124 

209 

58 

74 

21,788 

80,612 

AVERAGE  ANNUAL  WAGES  PAID  BY  8  PRIVATE  COMPANIES  IN  1897  AND  1899,  AND 
THE  PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  IN  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  WAGES,  NUMBER 
OF  EMPLOYEES,  AND  TOTAL  ANNUAL  WAGES. 


Class  of  employees. 


Compa- 
nies re- 

port- 

ing. 


Average  annual  wages. 


1897. 


1899. 


Per  cent  of 
increase  or 
decrease. 


Per  cent  of 
increase  or 
decrease in 
number  of 
employees. 


Per  cent  of 
increase  or 
decrease  in 
total  an- 
nual wages. 


Superintendents  and  fbremen 

TraTeling  salesmen 

SklUed  laborers 

Unskilled  laborers 

Clerks 

Other  employees 

All  employees 


91,060 


788 
586 


91.010 

(o) 
740 
572 
727 
785 
689 


-  5.62 

+  7.25 
-1-16.97 
-I-  6.75 

-  6.78 
+17.68 


-1-88.83 

i%.,n 

-1-41.08 
-1-80.61 
+22.64 
•M9.88 


+?6.01 
(a) 

+52.10 
+65.11 
+92.85 
+14.40 
+75.60 


a  None  employed. 

The  latter  table  summarizes  the  facts  for  the  three  companies  com- 
bined, so  far  as  reports  were  obtained.  The  average  annual  wages  in 
1897  and  in  1899  are  shown  for  each  class  of  employees  and  the  per 
cent  of  increase  or  decrease  in  the  latter  year  over  the  former.  In 
additional  columns  are  shown,  first,  the  per  cent  of  increase  in  1899 
over  1897  in  the  number  of  employees,  and,  second,  in  the  total  annual 
wages. 

It  will  be  noted  upon  an  examination  of  thb  table  that  the  per- 
centage of  increase  in  the  average  annual  wages  of  all  employees 
taken  together  in  the  one  company  reporting  as  to  all  employees  was 
17.58.  This  company  employed  no  traveling  salesmen.  If  one  were 
to  remove  that  element  from  the  combinations  and  give  the  per  cent 
of  increase  of  average  wages  not  including  traveling  salesmen,  it 
would  make  it  13.90.  The  average  annual  wages  of  superintendents 
and  foremen  decreased  5.52  per  cent  in  the  case  of  the  private  com- 
pany and  2.77  per  cent  under  the  combinations.     In  the  private 
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company  the  greatest  percentage  of  decrease  was  likewise  among  the 
unclassified  employees,  being  6.73  per  cent  to  12.20  among  the  com- 
binations. The  unskilled  laborers,  on  the  other  hand,  had  their  wages 
considerably  increased  under  the  combinations,  receiving  an  increase 
of  19.39  per  cent,  while  under  the  three  companies  operating  inde- 
pendently it  was  only  16.97  per  cent.  The  skilled  laborers  under  the 
combinations  received  an  increase  of  13.71  per  cent,  the  increase  under 
the  private  companies  being  only  7.25  per  cent.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  these  increases  in  the  private  companies  were 
between  the  years  1897  and  1899.  The  increases  in  the  case  of  the 
combinations  are  comparisons  between  any  one  year  before  the  com- 
bination was  made  and  the  year  1899.  In  a  few  cases  this  year  was 
considerably  earlier  than  1897,  so  that  the  comparison  can  not  be 
directly  made.  The  only  conclusion  that  can  fairly  be  reached  under 
the  circumstances  is  that  the  combinations  on  the  whole  show  the 
same  tendency  as  the  large  private  companies,  and  that  so  far  as  the 
figures  go  one  can  not  say  that  they  have  treated  the  laborers  any  less 
generously. 

The  two  short  tables  which  follow  give  the  average  daily  compensa- 
tion of  all  railway  employees  in  the  United  States  for  the  years  ending 
June  30,  1892  to  1899.  In  the  first  table  the  figures  are  absolute  and 
in  the  second  relative,  the  wages  for  1892  being  taken  as  the  basis, 
or  100. 

AVERAGE  DAILY  COMPENSATION  OF  ALL  RAILWAY  EMPLOYEES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
FOR  THE  YEARS  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1892  TO  1899. 

[The  data  contained  in  this  table  for  the  years  1892  to  1898  are  from  the  reports  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  on  the  statistics  of  railways  in  the  United  States.  Those  for  1899  were  for- 
nished  to  the  Department  through  the  courtesy  of  the  statistician  from  advance  sheets  of  his  annual 
report  for  1899.1 


Occupations. 


1892. 


1896. 


1897. 


1896. 


1899. 


General  officers 

other  officers 

Average  for  general  and  other 
officers 

General  office  clerks 

Station  agents 

other  station  men 

Enginemen , 

Firemen , 

Conductors , 

other  train  men , 

Machinists , 

Carpenters 

Other  shopmen , 

Section  foremen , 

Other  track  men 

Switchmen,  flagmen,  and  watchmen 
Telegraph  operators  and  dispatchers 
Employees  (account  floating  equip- 
ment)  

All  other  employees  (Including  la- 
borers)  ,,.,. 


(a) 
(a) 


(o) 
(a) 


19.71 
6.76 


19.01 
6.86 


19.19 
6.96 


19.64 
6.12 


19.73 
6.21 


S10.0S 
6.18 


S7.62 


97.84 


8.60 


7.81 


7.91 


7.82 


7.46 


7.47 


2.20 
1.81 
1.68 
3.68 
2.07 
8.07 
1.89 
2.29 
2.08 
1.71 
1.76 
1.22 
1.78 
1.93 

2.07 

1.67 


2.23 
1.83 
1.66 
3.66 
2.04 
3.08 
1.91 
2.33 
2.11 
1.76 
1.75 
1.22 
1.80 
1.97 

\96 

1.70 


2.84 
1.76 
1.68 
8.61 
2.08 
8.01 
1.89 
2.21 
2.02 
1.69 
1.71 
1.18 
1.76 
1.93 

1.97 


2.19 
1.74 
1.62 
8.66 
2.06 
8.04 
1.90 
2.22 
2.06 
1.70 
1.70 
1.17 
1.75 
1.96 

1.91 


2.21 
L78 
1.62 
8.66 
2.06 
8.06 
1.90 
2.26 
2.  OS 
L69 
L70 
1.17 
1.74 
1.93 

1.94 

1.66 


2.18 
1.78 
L62 
8.66 
2.06 
8.07 
1.90 
2.23 
2.01 
1.71 
1.70 
1.16 
1.72 
L90 

1.86 

1.64 


2.26 
L78 
L61 
8.72 
2.09 
8.18 
1.96 
2.28 
2.02 
1.70 
1.69 
1.16 
1.74 
1.92 

1.89 

1.67 


2.20 
1.74 
1.60 
8.72 
2.10 
8.18 
l.M 
2.29 
2.08 
1.72 
1.68 
1.18 
1.77 
l.«8 

1.80 

1.68 


a  Not  reported. 
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RELATIVE    AVERAGE   DAILY    COMPENSATION  OF  ALL   RAILWAY  EMPLOYEES  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  FOR  THE  YEARS  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1892  TO  1899. 


Occapations. 


1892. 


1894. 


1896. 


1896. 


1897. 


General  otBcers 

Other  otBcera 

General  office  clerks 

SUtion  agents 

Other  station  men 

Enginemen 

Firemen 

Conductors 

Other  train  men 

Machinists 

Carpenters 

Other  shopmen 

Section  foremen 

Other  traclc  men 

Switchmen,  flagmen,  and  watchmen 

Telegraph  operatorsand  dispatchers 

Employees  (account  floating  equip- 
ment)  

All  oth^r  employees  (including  la- 
borers)  


100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


102.9 

101.4 
101.1 
98.2 
99.5 
98.6 
100.3 
101.1 
101.7 
101.4 
102.3 
99.4 
100.0 
101.1 
102.1 

94.7 

101.8 


111.5 

106.4 
96.7 
97.0 
98.1 
98.1 
99.0 

100.0 
96.5 
97.1 
98.8 
97.2 
96.7 
98.8 

100.0 

96.2 

98.8 


102.5 

99.5 
96.1 
96.4 
99.2 
99.0 
99.0 

100.6 
96.9 
97.6 
99.4 
96.6 
95.9 
98.3 

102.6 

92.3 
98.8 


103.8 

100.5 
95.6 
96.4 
99.2 
99.5 
99.3 

100.5 
98.7 
97.6 
98.8 
96.6 
95.9 
97.8 

100.0 

93.7 
96.8 


96.1 

99.1 
95.6 
96.4 
99.2 
99.0 
100.0 
100.5 
97.4 
96.6 
100.0 
96.6 
95.1 
96.6 
98.4 

89.9 

98.2 


97.8 

102.3 
95.6 
95.8 
101.1 
101.0 
102.0 
103.2 
99.6 
97.1 
99.4 
96.0 
95.1 
97.8 
99.5 

9L3 

100.0 


98.0 

100.0 
96.1 
95.2 
lOLl 
101.4 
102.0 
102.6 
100.0 
»7.6 
100.6 
95.5 
96.7 
99.4 
100.0 

9L3 

100.6 


From  this  latter  table  it  appears  that  the  tendency  of  railway  wages 
in  the  last  two  years  has  been  upward  and  that  in  a  majority  of  the 
occupation  classes  the  wages  of  1899  had  either  reached  or  passed  the 
former  level  of  1892.  This  includes  such  great  operating  occupations 
as  enginemen,  firemen,  conductors,  other  train  men,  and  telegraph 
operators  and  dispatchers.  Other  occupations  containing  very  large 
numbers  are  still  considerably  below  the  level  of  1892.  Taking  all  the 
employees  together,  it  is  probable  that  the  average  is  still  somewhat 
below  that  level. 

If  one  compares  the  wages  shown  for  the  combinations  and  the  three 
private  companies  with  the  average  daily  compensation  from  1892  to 
1899  of  railway  employees  in  the  United  States,  as  given  above,  it 
will  appear  that  the  increase  in  average  annual  wages  has  been  decid- 
edly greater  among  both  these  private  manufacturing  companies  and 
the  combinations;  so,  likewise,  if  one  takes  the  rates  of  wages  shown 
in  Table  I,  involving  occupations  of  various  kinds  in  the  building 
trades  and  in  various  manufacturing  industries  in  different  sections  of 
the  United  States  from  the  first  year  for  which  they  were  obtainable 
up  to  April,  1900.  As  no  summary  of  this  great  mass  of  wage  data 
in  Table  I  has  been  made  no  exact  comparison  can  be  drawn  between 
wages  in  general  as  there  shown  and  as  given  in  the  previous  tables 
for  the  combinations  and  the  large  private  manufacturing  corporations. 
But  it  would  appear  that  the  per  cent  of  increase  shown  for  the  com- 
binations has  not  been  exceeded  in  wages  in  general.  A  careful  exam- 
ination of  the  details  of  Table  I  would  seem  to  show  that  wages  in 
general  have  reached  and  in  some  cases  passed  the  former  high  level 
of  wages  of  1892. 
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The  foUowing  statement,  showing  wages  of  &rm  laborers  in  Tarious 
years  from  1866  to  1899,  wiU  permit  cxmipariscMs  to  be  made  also  with 
that  class  of  labor: 


AVERAGE  WAGES  OF  FAEM  LABOBESa  18K  TO  18HL 


[The  facte  contained  in  thjgtaMe  were  frniridicd  to  the  PCTMtmcnt  by  the  itifiitiriino^ 

ment  of  Agricalmre.    Tbe  wages  for  IttC,  1808;  and  mSi,  except  lor  OreKOO,  are  In  caRcncy.] 


States. 


Wages  per  day  in  harvest  witboot  board. 


1BC6. 


Vermoot !t2.S2  \92.4B 

Pennsylvania.  2.32 
N.Carolina.. I  1.S3 

Texas I  1.65 

Iowa 12.38 

Oregon 2.40 


ld».  =  1S75.  1 1979.    18SL    UK. 


12.46  a2.28  lsL29  !|L75  !cL6 
2.28 '2.01     1.33:1.73^6 


L73  '  l.«6 
Lao  1.15 
L30     L32 

2.85  1  2.57  '  1.66  '  2.25    2.00  | 


29 

1.33 

1.37  .  1.17  !    .» 

1.56  .  1.52  I  1.30 


lflB&  ,  1880. .  1882.    1888.  >  18M. 


^65  ItLO  «L7D  SLfO  BL 

-51  ri.66  1 1.57  yLm  I  1. 


LSB 
95      .90 


1885 


I 


1.23     Lao  :  LIO     LU  ,  LOS     L04 

L81  ;  L71  '  L75  '.  LM  1  L46  ,  L47 

2.U     2.02     L92     L95  ,  L94     L90     2.00  ,  L79  '  LU  I  LS? 


ILa  ISL68 
L42  L44 
98  I    .98 


'I 


L14 
L50 
L87 


ai.74 
1.51 
.94 
1.16 
1.75 
1.82 


States. 


Vermont. 

Pennsylvania 

N.Carolina 

Texas 

Iowa 

Oregon 


Wages  per  day  in  harvest  with  board. 


1866.,  1869.    1875.    1879.  !  1882. 


I$L85  «2.00 
1.80  '  L73 
L17  L04 
L32  1.26 
L88  2.24 
L80 


t 


85  .fO.97 
L51       .99 


'I 


LOO 
1.2D 
2.10 
L72 


.76 

.94 

L57 

L54 


«L85 
L30 

.85 
I  L08 
I  L81 
I  LdO 


1885. 


fL30 
I  L20 
.82 
iL04 
I  L«l 
I  L50 


1888.    1800. 


i 

8L35  SL87  lOLSS  tOLOO 

LIS     L18  Lao     L19 

.75  .    .80  .82  .80 

.96  I    .98  .90  .98 

L46  I  L50  L40  LSS 

L45  I  L45  L55  L42 


18U. 


0L89 

L08 

.75 

.86 

L16 

L18 


1885. 


OLafi 

L14 

.74 

.88 

L19 

LIO 


1808..1889L 


tL36 

LIS 

.78 

.92 

L28 

LS4 


i.ao 
.79 

.9t 
L-i? 
1.47 


States. 

Wages  per  day  outride  of  harvest  withont  board. 

1866. 

1869. 

1875. 

1879. 

1882. 

.1885. 

1888.    1890. 

1892. 

1808. 

18M. 

1805. 

1898. 

1899L 

Vermont 

N.Carolina.. 

Texas 

Iowa 

Oregon 

fl.76 
L59 
.72 
LSI 
L62 

1.75 

tL76 
L43 
.74 
L16 
L52 

8L51 

L87 

.72 

L14 

L38 
L47 

.58 

.92 

L12 

L44 

$L20 

Lao 

.68 

.93 

L34 

LSS 

$1.15 
LIO 
.67 
.98 
LSI 
L30 

IL16 
LIO 
.61 
.95 
L27 
LS5 

$1.19 

L09 

.62 

.97 

L23 

LSS 

$L23 

LIO 

.63 

.98 

L25 

L55 

$La6 

L09 

.58 

.90 

L29 

L29 

$L11 
LOO 
.54 
.84 
L17 
LOO 

$L25 
L04 
.54 
.81 
L17 
LOO 

$L27 

LOO 

.58 

.80 

L27 

La4 

$1.90 
L1& 
.00 
.90 
L40 
L35 

States. 

Wages  per  day  oatride  of  harvest  with  board. 

1866. 

1869. 

1875. 

1879. 

1882. 

1885. 

1888. 

1800. 

1802. 

1808. 

1894. 

1895. 

1806. 

1809. 

Vermont 

Pennsylvania 
N.CaroUna.. 

Texas 

Iowa 

Oregon 

11.32 
LIO 
.50 
.98 
L19 
L40 

$1.28 

L04 

.49 

.84 

LIS 

$1.11 

.95 

.51 

.84 

LOl 

L15 

$0.64 
.63 
.41 
.66 
.80 
L08 

$0.90 
.85 
.46 
.70 
.99 
LOO 

$0.88 
.80 
.47 
.76 
.97 
.95 

10.90 
.82 
.45 
.71 
.97 
.98 

$0.92 
.81 
.46 
.73 
.95 
LOB 

$0.94 
.81 
.45 
.72 
.98 
LOS 

$L05 
.81 
.46 
.72 
LOO 
.96 

$0.97 
.74 
.43 

:S 

.76 

$0.94 
.78 
.41 
.68 
.98 
.72 

$0.97 
.80 
.44 
.67 
.99 
.98 

$L00 

.84 

.46 

.68 

Lll 

LOO 

States. 

Wages  per  month  wtthoat  board. 

1866. 

1869. 

1876. 

1879. 

1882. 

1885. 

1888. 

1890. 

Vermont -  - 

$82.84 
29.91 
18.46 
19.00 
28.84 
35.75 

$32.40 
58.68 
12.76 
18.83 
28.39 

$29.67 
25.89 
13.46 
19.50 
24.85 
38  9^ 

$19.00 
19.92 
U.19 
18.27 
22.09 
85.45 

$28.87 
22.88 
12.86 
20.20 
26.21 
33.50 

$23.00 
22.62 
12.85 
18.87 
25.88 
84.00 

$28.25 
22.24 
18.41 

19.  ao 

25.60 
82.56 

$24.80 
22.80 

Pennsylvania 
North  Carolin 
Texas 

a 

12.33 

19  85 

Iowa 

25.41 

Oregon 

8L60 

1892. 

1893. 

1895. 

1898. 

1899. 

States. 

1894. 

By  the 
year. 

By  the 
season. 

By  the 
year. 

By  the 
season. 

Vermont -  - 

$24.67 
28.00 
18.80 
18.75 
26.20 

$25.66 
22.84 
12.66 
18.96 
27.16 
30  58 

$28.60 
21.32 
1L78 
17.78 
25.29 
25  *" 

$27.87 
21.93 
1L59 
17.85 
25.62 
2J»  fo 

$25.69 

ao.79 

11.69 
17.34 
24.78 

27.86 

$27.77 
22.60 
12.61 
18.28 
26.02 
30  7* 

$26.86 
21.74 
U.96 
17.54 
26.88 
29 

$28.62 
28.74 
12.88 
18.42 
27.85 

99  fi9 

Pennsylvania 
North  Carolin 
Texas 

a 

Iowa 

1 

1 

1 
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AVERAGE  WAGES  OP  FARM  LABORERS.  1866  to  1899-ConclQded. 


States. 

Wages  per  month  with  board. 

1866. 

1860. 

1875. 

1879. 

1882. 

1885. 

1888. 

1890. 

121.00 
18.84 
8.15 
12.72 
18.87 
22.53 

121.40 
18.05 
7.91 
18.21 

17.87 

$19.87 
16.10 
8.82 
18.87 
16.11 
25.67 

$11.50 
11.46 
7.76 
11.49 
18.90 
23.86 

$16.00 
14.21 
8.80 
14.03 
17.95 
24.75 

$16.20 
14.12 
8.91 
18.72 
17.00 
21.25 

$16.40 
14.50 
9.00 
12.60 
17.34 
23.00 

$17.86 

PennsvlTAniA 

14.60 

North  Carolina 

8.80 

Texas 

13.80 

Iowa 

17.00 

Oregon 

22.00 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1898. 

1899. 

States. 

By  the 
year. 

By  the 
season. 

By  the 
year. 

By  the 
season. 

Vermont ,,,,,.,, ,,.,,.,^,,tt- 

tl7.45 
15.00 
8.78 
18.00 
17.75 
28.00 

$18.20 
14.19 
8.62 
18.58 
19.46 
21.99 

$16.81 
18.  OS 
7.95 
12.69 
17.90 
17.41 

$17.94 
18.66 
7.80 
12.55 
18.15 
16.54 

$17.21 
12.68 
7.84 
12.27 
17.44 
19.83 

$19.40 
14.46 
8.78 
18.37 
18.93 
23.12 

$17.65 
13.41 
8.05 
12.41 
18.38 
21.09 

$19.84 

Pffnnsylvanla  r ,  ^  ^  ^  ^ , ,  ^  - ,  - 

15.26 

North  Carolina 

9.06 

Texas 

18.47 

Iowa 

20.25 

Oregon 

24.69 

The  wages  of  farm  laborers  as  shown  here  differ  in  their  course  but 
little  from  those  of  railway  labor.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  years  1898 
and  1899  have  witnessed  a  gradual  advance  over  the  decline  following 
1892  and  1893,  but  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  highest  levels  of  those 
years  have  not  yet  been  reached. 

The  detailed  statement  of  wages  paid  in  the  14  plants  of  the  Ameri- 
can Steel  Hoop  Company  seen^s  to  bear  out  the  general  conclusions 
made  from  the  other  tables  showing  the  results  among  combinations. 
This  table  shows  the  rates  of  wages  paid  on  November  30, 1898,  and 
on  November  30, 1899,  and  the  per  cent  of  increase  or  decrease  in  the 
average  for  each  occupation.  The  figures  for  the  14  plants  show  that 
a  total  of  4,545  employees  received  an  average  wage  of  $1.93  per  day 
in  November,  1898,  and  that  in  November,  1899,  the  number  of 
employees  had  increased  to  5,873,  receiving  an  average  of  $2.27  per 
day,  a  gain  in  average  wages  of  17.62  per  cent. 
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DAILY   RATES  OF  WAGES  PAID  IN  14  PLANTS  OF  AMERICAN  STEEL  HOOP  COMPANY 
BEFORE  AND  AFTER  THEIR  ORGANIZATION  INTO  A  COMBINATION. 

[In  several  of  the  occupations  the  wages  shown  are  average  dally  piecework  earnings,  and  the 
Increase  In  wages  may  oe  due  to  increased  production  in  1899  as  well  as  to  increase  in  piece  rates.] 


Nov.  30, 1898. 

Nov.  30, 1899. 

Per 

Occupations. 

Nov.  30, 1898. 

Nov.  80, 1899. 

Per 

Occupations. 

Em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Rates 

of 
wages. 

Em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Rates 

of 
wages. 

in- 
crease 
or  de- 
crease. 

Em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Rates 

of 
wages. 

Em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

of 
wag68. 

in- 
creAse 
or  de- 
crease. 

Ash  heavers — 

3 
2 

11.10 
L20 

9 

1 

$1.25 
1.45 

+11.40 

+19.93 
+10.89 

+18.82 

Boiler  repair- 
ers' helpers.. 

Average... 
Bolt  cutters 

90.90 
L15 
1.75 

2 
2 

fl.04 
1.30 

Average.... 

6 

1.14 

10 

1.27 

Ash  men 

1 
3 

1 

1.25 
1.40 
1.70 

1 
1 
5 
2 

1.50 
1.60 
1.75 
1.80 

1.454 

4 

1.17 

-19.59 

1 

LOO 

Bookkeepers.. 

Brakemen.rail- 
road 

2.394 

Average.... 

5 

1.43 

9 

1.714 

1.08 
1.17 
1.40 
1.70 
1.80 
1.95 

1 
2 

1.20 
L50 
1.60 
1.80 
1.96 
2.20 

Bend-around 

2 
2 

1.22 
1.26 

2 
2 

1.35 
1.40 

hands... 

Average... 
Bricklayers.... 

Average... 

Bricklayers' ap- 
prentices 

Average 

4 

1.24 

4 

1.374 

Blacksmiths... 

3 
2 

4 
2 
5 

1 
2 
1 
3 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 

1.50 
1.70 
1.75 
1.80 
2.00 
2.10 
2.25 
2.30 
2.50 
2.60 
2.75 
2.80 
2.85 
3.00 

1 
2 
1 
1 
3 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
6 
3 
3 
2 
1 

? 

1 
1 
1 

1.65 
1.75 
1.87 
1.92 
2.00 
2.08 
2.20 
2.25 
2.30 
2.40 
2.50 
2.60 
2.70 
8.00 
8.12 
3.15 
8.17 
8.20 
8.88 
4.25 

14 

1.67 

14 

1.854 

+U.08 

2 
2 
6 

1 
2 

1.90 
2.00 
2.50 
2.684 
3.00 
3.14 
3.60 
3.834 
4.00 

11 

1.82 
2.00 
2.15 
2.45 
2.60 
2.684 
2.90 
8.00 
8.88 
8.48 
8.45 
8.70 
3.834 
4.00 
4.60 
4.60 
4.68 

• 

1 



Average.... 

29 

2.m 

36 

2.524 

18 

8.15 

29 

8.44 

+  9.21 

Blacksmiths' 
apprentices . . 

2 

l.W 

1 

1.20 

Bricklayers' 
helpers 

Average . . . 

Blacksmiths' 
helpers 

1 
4 
8 
2 
2 
1 
4 
2 
8 

1.10 
1.15 
1.25 
1.26 
1.30 
1.35 
1.50 
1.60 
1.70 

1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
3 
3 
3 
1 
1 
6 
1 
8 

1.15 

1.21 

1.25 

1.30 

1.35 

1.374 

1.40 

1.46 

1.50 

1.51 

1.56 

1.65 

1.90 

1.95 

5 
4 
2 
3 

1.25 
1.35 
1.40 
1.60 

6 

1 
1 
4 
2 
1 
6 
1 

L86 
1.37 
1.40 
1.60 
1.60 
1.65 
1.66 
1.70 

14 

1.354 

22 

1.614 

+  11.81 

j  Buckle  boys .. . 

Average... 
a.19  «w 

2 

.59 

4 

2 

.60 
.65 

2 

.59 

6 

.614 

+  4.24 

Average.... 

27 

1.35 

29 

1.52 

+16.03 
-  L19 

1  Bundlers 

7 

10 
26 
9 
11 
10 
8 
6 
2 
6 
1 
1 
4 

1.15 
1.25 
1.80 
1.40 
1.46 
1.50 
1.55 
1.60 
1.62 
1.67 
1.75 
1.78 
1.80 

10 
2 
8 
8 
8 
4 
8 
6 
6 
8 

13 
2 
2 

1.874 

L40 

L60 

1.61 

1.56 

1.60 

1.61 

1.65 

L70 

L72 

L75 

L80 

1.«i5 

Bloom  boys 

2 
2 
2 

1.10 
1.20 
1.25 

2 
2 
2 

1.23 
1.40 
1.50 

Average.... 

6 

1.181 

6 

1.374 

Boiler  repairers 

J^ 

2.10 

4 

2 
2 

1.92 
2.08 
2.39 

Average — 

2 

2.10 

8 

2.074 

Digitized  by  V^jOOQIC 
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DAILY  RATES  OF  WAGES  PAID  IN  14  PLANTS  OF  AMERICAN  STEEL  HOOP  COMPANY 
BEFORE  AND  AFTER  THEIR  ORGANIZATION  INTO  A  COMBINATION-Contlnued. 


Nov.  80, 1898. 

Nov.  30, 1899. 

Per 
cent  of 

Nov.  80, 1898. 

Nov.  80, 1899. 

Per 

cent  of 

Occupations. 

Em- 
ploy. 

Rates 

of 

Em- 
ploy- 

Rates 
of 

in- 
crease 

Occupations. 

Em- 
ploy- 

Rates 
of 

Em- 
ploy. 

Rates 
of 

in. 
crease 

ees. 

wages. 

ees. 

wages. 

crease. 

ees. 

wages. 

ees. 

wages. 

crease. 

Bundlere— Con- 

2 

$1.85 

11 

$1.90 

Catchers 

6 

$1.01 

6 

$1.25 

cluded. 

14 

1.96 

1 

1.96 

3 

1.12 

8 

1.30 

2 

2.00 

1 

1.96 

2 

1.17 

6 

1.70 

1 

2.10 

8 

2.00 

2 

1.46 

2 

1.86 

2 

2.11 

8 

2.10 

3 

1.60 

2 

1.93 

6 
4 

8 
2 

2.16 
2.20 
2.26 
2.36 

2 
2 
2 
2 
6 
2 
3 
2 
2 
3 

1.67 
1.74 
1.75 
1.80 
2.00 
2.23 
2.25 
2.28 
2.40 
2.50 

3 
2 
6 
2 
2 
5 
7 
4 
9 
2 

2.00 
2.02 
2.10 
2.25 
2.39 
•2.60 
2.60 
2.65 
3.00 
3.04 

Average.... 

117 

1.6U 

129 

1.78* 

+17.82 

Bundlers^boss  . 

2 

2.16 

4 

2.60 

+16.28 

Bundlers   and 

shearmen.... 

6 

1.82 

7 

1.65 

2 

2.90 

4 

3.15 

4 

1.88 

13 

1.72 

9 

3.00 

2 

3.25 

8 

1.62 

16 

1.90 

1 

3.06 

1 

8.83 

3 

L60 

6 

2.00 

2 

8.10 

1 

8.36 

4 

1.76 

4 

2.20 

2 

8.30 

2 

3.89 

8 

1.83 

4 

2.29 

2 

8.85 

2 

8.50 

10 

2.-00 

1 

2.60 

6 
1 
3 
9 
2 

8.41 
3.44 
8.46 
8.60 
8.67 

14 
2 
2 
2 

1 

3.65 
3.58 
3.71 
3.75 
3.80 

Average — 

43 

1.674 

60 

1.891 

+13.13 

Bundlers    and 

shearmen, 

2 

8.70 

2 

3.86 

boss 

2 

1 

2.00 
4.00 

1 
1 

2.24 
2.50 

1 
7 

8.73 
8.75 

1 
2 

3.90 
3.93 

1 

4.80 

2 

6.00 

1 

8.76 

3 

4.00 

1 

6.00 

4 

1 
3 
6 
2 

3.80 
3.84 
4.00 
4.10 
4.20 

1 
1 
8 
1 
2 

4.03 
4.14 
4.25 
4.35 
4.60 

Average  ... 

4 

3.20 

6 

4.15 

+29.69 

Bundlers'  help- 

ers   

1 
7 

1.00 
1.36 

1 
9 

1.60 
1.60 

4 

2 

4.25 
4.88 

3 
2 

4.65 
4.67 

1 

1.63 

14 

1.70 

1 

4.50 

1 

4.67 

18 

1.66 

2 

1.73 

1 

6.00 

1 

4.71 ; 

1 

1.56 

1 

1.71 

2 

7.00 

4 

4.77 

2 

1 
2 
1 
2 

1.68 
l.Gl 
1.66 
1.76 
2.00 

6 
4 

2 

1.75 
1.80 
,.85 

+  10.75 

Average... 
Chargers 

4 

2 
2 

4 
1 
1 
2 

4.90 
6.00 

6.60  1 

5.80  ' 

t 

*   '       1 

6.77  1 

7.09 
8.40 

Average  ... 

36 

1.631 

38 

1.70 





Car  inspectors. . 

1 

1.80 

116 

8.014 

142 

8.404 

+12.94 

Carpenters 

1 
2 

1.60 
1.60 

2 
2 

1.66 
1.75 

11 
1 

1.35 
1.40 

1 
2 

1.60 
1.66 

1 

1.67 

1 

1.82 

2 

1.60 

10 

1.78 

2 

1.75 

1 

J. 98 

5 

1.70 

6 

1.90 

2 

1.80 

2 

2.00 

6 

1.76 

3 

1.92 

4 

1.90 

1 

2.08 

1.80 

2 

1.96 

5 

2.00 

6 

2.15 

1.85 

10 

2.00 

1 
1 

2.05 
2.12 

1 
6 

2.20 
2,25 

1.95 
2.00 

1 
4 

2.05 
2.20 

3 

2.25 

2 

2.29 

2.10 

1 

2.60 

1 

2.36 

1 

2.41 

2.63 

1 

8.00 

I 

2.60 

1 

2.60 

3.00 

1 

4.00 

2 

2.75 

+10.61 

Average . . . 
Chemists 

3.50 

Average  ... 

24 

1.95 

27 

2.164 

41 

1.79 

41 

2.004 

+12.01 

Carpenters* 
helpers 

2 
1 

1.20 
1.25 

2 
2 

1.26 
1.30 

1.924 
2.64 

1 
1 

2.164 
2.71 

1 

1.44 

2 

1.66 

2.734 

1 

8.25 

6 

1.60 

1 

1.65 

1 

3.884 

1 

1.76 

2 

1.75 

3 

1.80 

+  5.39 

Average... 
Chill  boys 

2.484 

4 

2.864 

+  15.29 

Average  ... 

10 

L48i 

12 

1.564 

2 

1.26 
1.60 
1.66 
1.76 

4 

2 
2 

4 

1.86 
1.70 
1.76 
1.85 

Casthousemen. 

6 

1.86 

6 

1.85 

Digitized  by^OOQlC 
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DAILY  RATES  OF  WAGES  PAID   IN  14  PLANTS  OF  AMERICAN  STEEL  HOOP  COMPANY 
BEFORE  AND  AFTER  THEIR  ORGANIZATION  INTO  A  COMBINATION— Continued. 


Nov.  30, 1898. 

Nov.  30, 1899. 

Per 

Occupations. 

Nov.  80, 1898. 

Nov.  30, 1899. 

Per 

Occupations. 

Em. 
ploy- 
ees. 

Rates 

of 
wages. 

ploy- 
ees. 

Rates 

of 
wages. 

cent  of 

in- 
crease 
or  de- 
crease. 

Em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Rates 

of 
wages. 

Em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Rates 

of 
wages. 

cent  of 

in- 
crease 
or  de- 
crease. 

Chill     boys- 
Concluded. 

4 

$1.85 

2 
6 

tl.90 
L95 

+  4.76 

+15.96 
+15.63 
+15.63 

+28.65 

-  8.04 

+16.67 
+12.17 
+15.16 

+20.00 

+33.38 

+28.08 
+  4.17 

Cut-ofib 

Average... 
Dippers 

Average . . . 

Door  boys 

DraftBmen 

Average... 
Drag-downs... 

Average... 
Drag-outs 

Average . . . 

Drivers,    coal 
mine 

Average... 

Drivers,   boss, 
coal  mine  . . . 

Dummy  boys . . 

Average . . . 
Edge-up  hands. 

Average . . . 
Electricians... 

Average... 
Engineen,chief 

Engineers,  lo- 
comotive.... 

Average... 

1 

1 
1 

10.90 
L20 
2.06 

2 

n.5o 

Average  ... 

12 

L68 

20 

1.76 

3 

1.884 

2 

L50 

+  8.80 

Chill  men 

4 
4 

1 
1 

1.15 
1.60 
1.85 
2.50 

8 
2 
5 
2 

L25 
2.00 
2.15 
2.75 

2 

2.50 

1 
8 

2.00 
2.76 

2 

2.60 

4 

2.664 

Average  ... 

10 

1.534 

17 

1.78 

+  2.60 

Cinder  men — 

12 
6 

1.60 
1.60 

14 
6 

1.85 
L85 

2 

.50 

2 

.65 

+10.00 

Cinder     snap- 
Ders 

1 
1 
1 

.764 
8.26 
8.45 

1 
1 

1 

1.584 
4!  214 

Cinder  wheel- 

L15 
1.25 

2 
7 

L45 
L60 

ers  

3 

2.49 

8 

8.194 

+28.81 

Average  ... 

1.204 

9 

1.49 

2 
3 
2 
3 
2 
,    6 
2 
1 
1 

L85 
1.50 
L62 
1.75 
1.80 
L85 
L90 
2.09 
2.46 

2 
2 
8 
12 
•2 
1 

1.50 
1.65 
1.80 
2.00 
2.06 
2.60 

Clerks 

.834 
1.00 
1.15 
1.25 
L84 
1.46 
1.50 
1.534 
1.594 
L65 
L664 
1.724 
1.75 
1.874 
L914 
L924 
2.084 
2.29 
2.30 
2.50 
2.684 
2.71 
2.72 
2.874 
2.914 
8.00 
3.064 
8.25 
3.334 
3.75 
8.834 
4.79 
4.834 
5.75 
6.414 

1 
4 
1 
1 
2 
2 
4 
1 
5 
6 
3 
5 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
•  1 
1 
1 
2 

.764 
1.25 
1.84 
L88 
1.46 
L50 
L534 
1.664 
L724 
1.914 
2.084 
2,11 
2.29 
2.30 
2.49 
2.684 
2.874 
2.914 
2.99 
8.83 
8.47 
8.61 
8.75 
8.834 
4.164 
4.79 

22 

1.76 

27 

1.90 

+  7.95 

4 
6 
4 
4 
2 
2 

1.20 
1.26 
L26 
1.30 
1.60 
1.60 

4 

12 

4 
2 
4 
2 

1.40 
1.60 
1.68 
2.00 
2.66 
2.60 

22 

1.304 

28 

1.76f 

+84.48 

1 
19 

1.45 
1.70 

1 
18 

1.66 
1.90 

20 

1.684 

14 

1.88 

+U.67 

1 

1.80 

1 

2.00 

+11.11 

4 

1 

.80 
.90 

2 
2 

4 

.85 

.90 

1.00 

5 

.82 

8 

.9B4 

+14.02 

1 
4 

1.00 
L15 

2 
2 
2 

1.20 
1.26 
1.85 

Average  ... 

78 

2.304 

53 

2.284 

Collers 

2 
85 
81 

1 

1.20 
1.89 
1.65 

2.00 

2 
31 
31 

1 

1.40 
2.12 
L90 

2.40 

Coke  drawers.. 
Coke  fillers.... 

5 

1.12 

6 

1.264 

+12.95 

Conductoi8,rail- 
road 

1 

2.10 

1 
1 

2.40 
2.60 

Contractors  (net 
earnings)  .... 

2 

10.00 

1 
2 

10.00 
15.00 

1 

2.10 

2 

2.46 

+16.67 

1 

6.00 

1 

6.174 

+  8.80 

Average  ... 

2 

10.00 

3 

13.384 

1 
2 

1 
7 

1.70 
1.80 
2.00 
2.86 

1 
2 
1 
7 

1.90 
1.96 
2.40 
2.65 

Count-outs 

2 

1.30 

2 
4 

1.50 
L75 



Average  ... 

2 

1.30 

6 

1.664 

Crane  boys 

2 

L20 

2 

1.26 

U 

2.16 

11 

2.48 

+12.50 

■ 

'  ' 

III 

brrr 
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DAILY  RATES  OP  WAGES  PAID  IN  14  PLANTS  OP  AMERICAN  STEEL  HOOP  COMPANY 
BEPORE  AND  APTER  THEIR  ORGANIZATION  INTO  A  COBffBINATION-Continued. 


Nov.  80, 1896. 

Nov.  80, 1899. 

Pep 

Nov.  80, 1898. 

Nov.  80, 1899. 

Per 

cenioi 

cent  of 

Oocnpations. 

ploy- 
ees. 

Ratee 

of 
wages. 

Em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

jRates 

of 
wages. 

in- 
crease 
or  de- 
crease. 

Occupations. 

Em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Rates 

of 
wages. 

Em- 
ploy, 
ees. 

Rates 

of 
wage^ 

in- 
crease 
or  de- 
crease. 

EngineeiB,  sta- 
tionary  

2 
2 
1 

U 
8 
6 
2 
9 
4 
6 
9 
2 
6 
1 
1 

13 
3 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 

fL25 
1.40 
1.46 
1.60 
L60 
L66 
1.70 
1.76 
L80 
LOO 
2.00 
2.10 
2.16 
2,20 
2.26 
2.86 
2.60 
2.621 
2.70 
2.80 
2.85 
8.00 
8.76 

2 
2 

4 
8 
7 
2 
8 
7 
2 

11 
2 
2 
2 
8 
9 
7 
1 
8 

18 
1 
1 
8 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

tl.87| 
L64 
L60 
L66 
L76 
L76 
LOO 
2.00 
2.03 
2.08 
2.10 
2.20 
2.24 
2.84 
2.36 
2.40 
2.46 
2.60 
2.66 
2.60 
2.62 
2.66 
2.70 
8.00 
8.14* 
8.25 
8.45 
8.96 

+12.91 
+77.11 

+1L59 

+16.52 
+11.11 

+18.97 

+16.87 
+17.81 

Firemen,  sta- 

Average... 

Flaring      ma- 
chine hftndg . 

Average... 
Floor  hands . . . 

4 

8 
2 

84 
8 
2 

18 

18 
4 

12 
2 

tl.86 
L40 
L46 
L60 
L68 
L66 
L60 
L66 
L80 
L85 
2.00 

2 
6 
6 
2 
16 
6 
2 
19 
10 
14 
4 
10 
14 

fL48 
L60 
L66 
L60 
L60 
L70 
L71 
L72 
L76 
L80 
LOO 
L96 
2.00 

...  . 

92 

L69* 

108 

L76* 

+10. 08 

8 
1 
2 

1 
8 
3 
2 

.76 
.85 
.96 
LOO 
L15 
L26 
L60 

1 
6 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 

.76 
.86 
.96 
LOO 
L26 
L40 
L60 
L76 
LOO 

20 

LOO* 

14 

L19 

+18.41 

Arerage  ... 

86 

L97* 

111 

2.28 

4 

L80 

Foremen,black- 
smiths 

Average... 

Foremen,  bun- 
dleia 

Errand  boys ... 

1 
1 

.38* 
.60 

1 

1 
8 

.58 
.60 
.88* 

1 

4.00 

1 
1 

4.26 
4.60 

Aveiage  ... 

2 

.41* 

6 

.78* 

1 

4.00 

2 

4.42* 

+10.68 

Fsgot  makers.. 

10 

1 

10 
1 
4 
12 
8 
3 
1 

.90 
LOO 
LIO 
L16 
L20 
L80 
L35 
L40 
L61 

10 

1 
16 

1 
17 

1 

8 

I 

L06 
L20 
L80 
L36 
L37 
L38 
L40 
L61 
L62 

2 

2.00 

8.12* 
8.26 

1 
1 
2 
1 
1 

2.00 
2.26 
2.60 
8.881 
8.76 

Average... 

Foremen,  flar- 
ing machines 

Foremen,  gas 
makers 

Foremen,  gen- 
eral  

2.64 

6 

2.72* 

+  7.28 

1 
1 

2.46 
8.60 

46 

Lm 

62 

LOO 

2 

2.60 

Panneri 

Feeders 

1 
2 

L16 
L2U 

1 
2 

L84 
L35 

+40.00 

1 

1 
2 
8 

2.86 
8.60 

1 
2 
1 

1 
1 
2 
2 

1 

2.68* 

3.11 

8.22 

4.00 

4.20 

4.61 

6.00 

6.60 

Finishers 

2 
2 
2 
1 

L26 
1.86 
L40 
1.50 

2 
2 
2 
2 

L40 
L60 
L66 
L76 

Average... 

Foremen.hinge 
department.. 

Foremen,laboi^ 

Average  ... 

7 

L36 

8 

L66 

10 

•   1 

8 
1 

L26 
L26 
L46 
L60 
L76 

8 
2 
6 
2 
1 
4 
1 

L40 
L45 
L50 
L66 
L66 
L76 
2.00 

nace 

7 

8.88* 

U 

4.09* 

+  6.41 

1 

8.60 

1 

8.60 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
8 
1 
2 
1 
1 
[ 

L25 
L86 
L40 
L60 
L66 
L76 
L91* 
2.00 
2.11 
2.86 

Digitized 

8 

1 
1 
6 

1 
1 
2 
8 

1 
1 

byVj 

L40 
L66* 
L76 
L77 
L81 
L86* 
L98 
2.00 
2.11 
2.26 

oog 

Average  ... 

19 

L35* 

19 

L67 

Firemen,  loco- 
motive  

2 
1 
3 

LIO 
L85 
L65 

1 

1 
8 

LIO 
L50 
L90 

Average  ... 

6 

L4U 

6 

L66 

ICL 
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Nov.  30, 1898. 

Nov.  80, 1899. 

Per 

Occupations. 

Nov.  80, 1898. 

Nov.  90, 1309 

•    P« 

Occupations. 

Em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Rates 

of 
wages. 

Em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Rates 

of 
wages. 

in- 
crease 
or  de- 
crease. 

Em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Rates 

of 
wages. 

Em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Rates      ^ 
~^  crease 

'^■***' crease. 

Foremen,  labor- 
ers—Concl'd. 

1 
1 
1 

$2.57 
2.67 
8.33 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

12.85 
2.50 
2. 87  J 
3.06 
3.66 

-1-  3.05 

+62.86 
+14.04 

+  9.82 

+22.44 
+  9.29 

-10.95 
+11.49 

+10.26 
+15.60 

Gauge  boys.... 

Average... 
1  Gangers 

Average . . . 
General  work 

2 
2 

10.80 
LOO 

4 
4 

SI.  00 

1.16 

4 

.90 

8 

1.07* +19.44 

4 

2 
3 
2 

L25 
L50 
2.00 
2,11 

4 
2 
4 
2 
4 

1.37 
1.72 
1.85 
2.35 
8.00 

\ 

Average  ... 

16 

L964 

25 

2.02i 

Foremen  ,labor- 

1 
2 

L80 
2.00 

11 

L654 

16 

2.06*1-1-24.77 

Av^^rage  ■ .  r 

3 

L934 

6 
6 

.50 
.75 

6 
9 

.50 
.90 

Foremen,  ma- 
chinists   

1 

3.50 

boys 

Average . . . 
Greasers 

Average... 

Grinders 

Hand-in  hands 

Average... 

Hand-over  boys 
Hand-ups 

Healers 

Foremen.paint- 
ing      cotton 

1 
2 

6.00 
1.76 

12 

.62* 

15 

.74 

+18.« 

ties 

9 

1 
3 
1 
1 
3 
1 

.50 
L15 
L25 
L40 
L44 
L50 
L80 

9 

1 
3 
2 
1 
3 
2 
1 

.60 
L15 
L85 
1.40 
L60 
L65 
L80 
2.00 

Foremen,     pit 
men 

2 

2.85 

Foremen,  rail- 
road   

1 
1 

1.25 
1.60 

1 
1 

1.40 
L85 

2 

i.m 

2 

L62A 

Average  ... 

Foremen,   roll 
turners 

1 

6.50 

1 

6.50 

19 

.97* 

22 

Lie 

+18.97 

1 

L50 

1 

L65 

+10.00 

Foremen.stock- 
ers 

1 
1 

2.10 
8.50 

1 
1 

2.65 
8.50 

5 
2 

.70 

.80 

2 

1 
1 

.88 

.33 

LIO 

Average  ... 

2 

2.80 

2 

3.07* 

7 

.78 

4 

.9*4 

+29.45 

Foremen,  stock 

1 
1 
1 

2.27* 
2.58i 
2.76 

1 
2 

2.60 
3.4U 

house 

4 

6 

.80 
1.26 

6 

L26 

Average  ... 

3 

2.54 

3 

3.11 

1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
8 
2 
6 
2 
3 
9 
4 
1 
4 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
5 
1 
3 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
4 
3 
2 
2 
2 
1 
3 
1 

3.00 

3.02 

3.13 

3.25 

3.80 

8.50 

8.58 

8.80 

8.88* 

8.90 

4.00 

4.16 

4.22 

4.25 

4.27 

4.60 

4.67 

4.61 

4.70 

4.77 

4.78 

5.00 

5.06 

5.26 

5.86 

6.48 

6.48 

6.68* 

6.74 

6.80 

6.00 

6.60 

6.79 

6.68 

7.00 

7,U 

8,90 

9M 

2 
2 

3.60 

3.88* 

8.92 

4.00 

4.08 

4.41 

4.60 

4.66 

4.63 

4.66 

4.70 

4.82 

6.06 

6.07 

6.21 

6.80 

6.86 

5.40 

6.63 

6.60 

6.71 

6.75 

6.81 

6.91 

6.98 

8.00 

8.86 

8.46 

6.80 

6.66 

8.68 

8.19 

8.7* 

Foremen,    un- 
loaders 

Foremen,  ware- 
housemen . . . 

1 

3.50 

1 

1 

3.82i 
2.25 

1 

Foremen,  yard. 

1 

3.101 

1 
1 

L70 
3.831 

Average  ... 

1 

3.10J 

2 

2.76* 

Foremen,  yard, 
assistant 

1 

1.48 

1 

L65 

Gas  makers 

2 
1 
2 
6 

11 
4 
3 

11 
2 
1 
1 

1.16 
1.20 
1.40 
L50 
1.56 
1.58 
1.65 
1.75 
1.80 
2.00 
2.25 

2 
4 
4 

2 
6 
5 
6 
11 
2 
4 
1 

L40 
L50 
1.65 
1.67 
1.70 
1.75 
1.77 
L90 
1.98 
2.00 
2.20 

Average  ... 

44 

1.61 

47 

1.77* 

Qatemen 

7 
3 
1 

LOO 
L20 
L40 

1 
4 

2 

1 
1 
1 

1.00 
L20 
L25 
L30 
L45 
L55 

... 

11 

LOT 

10 

L26 
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DAILY  RATES  OP  WAGES  PAID   IN   14  PLANTS  OF   AMERICAN  STEEL   HOOP  COMPANY 
BEFORE  AND  AFTER  THEIR  ORGANIZATION  INTO  A  COMBINATION— Continued. 


Nov.  80, 1898. 

Nov.  80. 1899. 

Per 

Occupations. 

Nov.  80, 1898. 

Nov.  30, 1899. 

Per 

Occupations. 

Em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Rates 

of 
wages. 

Em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Rates 

of 
wages. 

cent  of 

In- 
crease 
or  de- 
crease. 

Em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Rates 

of 
wages. 

Em- 
ploy, 
ees. 

Rates 

of 
wages. 

cent  of 

in- 
crease 
or  de- 
crease. 

Heft  ten — Con- 

1 
2 
6 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
3 
1 
8 

«7.43 
7.50 
7.54 
7.59 
7.60 
7.75 
7.76 
7.92 
8.00 
8.50 
8.51 
8.75 
9.00 
10.00 
11.00 
12.00 

+32.64 

-1-19.38 

-no.  54 
-hU.ll 

-1-19.79 

Iron  loadcre . . . 

5 

IL50 
3.43 

cluded 

Average . . . 

L82 

Janltore 

Average... 
Janltreeses  .... 

Average... 

Keepers,    fur- 
nace.. 

1 
1 

$1.00 
1.50 

.614 
1.25 

2 

1.25 

.934 

-25.20 

1 

.874 

:S| 

1 

.874 

2 

.87 

4132.00 

Average  ... 

87 

$4.81 

108 

6.88 

2 
4 

2.10 
2.20 

2 
4 

2.40 
2.50 

Beaten*  helpen 

2 

16 
16 

10 

10 
2 
4 
2 
7 
2 
8 
1 

1.10 
L25 
L50 
1.55 
L57 
1.75 
1.90 
2.00 
2.05 
2.27 
2.50 
2.66 
2.60 
2.65 
2.70 
8.00 
8.12 
3.13 
3.25 
8.80 
8.50 
4.60 

2 
9 
2 
2 

20 
4 
5 
2 

10 

11 
3 
1 
4 
2 
1 

11 
4 
6 
4 
8 
1 
4 
2 
6 
8 
1 
1 
1 

1.00 
L75 
1.80 
1.85 
2.00 
2.20 
2.25 
2.42 
2.47 
2.50 
2.60 
2.65 
2.68 
2.75 
2.82 
2.85 
8.00 
8.20 
8.25 
8.50 
8.64 
3.74 
8.76 
8.90 
4.00 
4.16 
4.50 
7.00 

Average . . . 

Keeper^'  help- 
ers, furnace . 

Laboren 

Average... 

Laborers,  rail- 
road  

6 

2.164 

6 

2.464 

-H3.86 

24 

1.70 

24 

L95 

-1-14.71 

3 

68 

4 

164 

233 

124 

1 

1 

1 

46 
1 

13 
4 
1 

20 
6 

1.05 
1.10 
1.124 
1.15 
1.25 
1.85 
L37 
L38 
1.39 
1.40 
1.41 
1.44 
1.50 
1.53 
L60 
1.70 

2 

102 

20 

16 

30 

821 

137 

185 

8 

3 

1 

72 

2 

1 

63 

1 

1 

1 

31 

1 

3 

LIO 

L15 

L21 

1.25 

L80 

L85 

L40 

L50 

L51 

1.53 

L54 

L55 

L56 

1.674 

LOO 

L65 

L70 

1.72 

L75 

L76 

1.90 

Average  ... 

104 

2.24^ 

125 

2.68 

690 

1.26 

996 

L404 

+11.51 

HolBten 

1 
1 

1.44 
L60 

1 
1 

1.60 
1.65 

19 

1.35 

19 

1.55 

+14.81 

Laboren,stock 
house 

Average... 

Ladle  men  .... 

Ladle     men's 

helpen  (boys) 

Lay-oflb 

Average... 

Average  ... 

2 

1.47 

2 

i.m 

5 
4 
12 
4 

1.36 
1.40 
L50 
L65 

8 
9 
12 

1.55 
L75 
L90 

Hook-ina 

1 

1.17 

1 

1.30 

2 
3 
2 
4 
2 
6 
2 
2 
2 

.80 
.90 
L13 
1.20 
1.26 
1.85 
1.40 
1.50 
1.60 
1.65 
1.70 
1.77 
1.80 
1.M 
1.95 

2 
2 
2 
8 
2 
10 
4 
2 

1.20 
L35 

i.m 

1.50 
1.53 
L60 
1.70 
1.75 
1.89 
1.90 
2.00 
2.16 
2.25 
2.26 

Hook-ape 

25 

1.48 

29 

1.754 

+18.68 

2 

2.45 

2 
2 

2.60 
.85 

+  6.12 

2 
2 
17 
8 
6 
4 

.80 
.85 
.90 
LOO 
LIO 
L60 

4 
24 
12 

4 
10 
4 
4 

.95 
LOO 
LIO 
L20 
L25 
L65 
L75 

Average  ... 

40 

1.44 

50 

1.724 

39 

1.004 

62 

1.16 

+15.42 
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DAILY  RATES  OF  WAGES  PAID  IN  14  PLANTS  OF  AMERICAN  STEEL  HOOP  COMPANY 
BEFORE  AND  AFTER  THEIR  ORGANIZATION  INTO  A  COMBINATION— OonUnued. 


Nov.  30, 1898. 

Nov.  80, 1800. 

Per 

Occupations. 

Nov.  80, 1898. 

Nov.  80, 1899. 

Per 

Occupations. 

Em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Rates 

of 
wages. 

Em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Rates 

of 
wages. 

in- 
crease 
or  de- 
crease. 

Em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Bates 

of 
wages. 

Em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Rates 

of 
wagw. 

in- 
crease 
or  de- 
crease. 

Lay-overs 

6 
8 
6 

10.76 

.90 

1.00 

6 
3 

4 

90.76 
1.00 
1.10 

+  6.68 

+88.92 

+16.08 
+11.79 

+  9.09 

-  4.86 

+  6.01 
+30.00 

Masons 

Average... 

Masons' helpers 
Master  machin- 
ists        ..  .. 

1 
1 

92.00 
2.50 

1 
1 

1 

92.50 
2.75 
8.00 

Average  ... 

18 

.88 

12 

.93 

2 

2.25 

8 

2.75 

+22.22 

Lever  boys 

1 

.50 

1 
1 

1.25 
6.62 

1 

1.874 

+10.00 

Lever  men 

8 
2 

1 
2 

.60 
LOS 
1.16 
1.60 

5 
2 
2 

L80 
1.86 
1.75 

Melters,  steel.. 

Average... 

Melters*  help- 
ers, steel 

Metal  carriers. 

Metal  stockers. 

Average... 

Millwrights... 

Average... 

Millwrights' 
helpers 

Average... 

Miners 

Modoc  men  ... 

Molders 

Muck         bar 
weighmen... 

Muck         bar 
wdghmen's 
helpers 

Oilmen 

1 
1 

6.00 
7.75 

1 
1 

5.25 
8.0O 

Average  ... 

8 

LOll 

9 

1.41 

Limestone 

6 
6 

1 

1.85 
1.60 
1.66 

6 

7 

1.66 
L76 

2 

6.374 

2 

6.G24 

+  8.92 

breakers 

1 
88 

8.00 
2.624 

2 
84 

2.85 
2.97 

-  6.00 

+13.14 

Average  ... 

12 

1.434 

12 

i.m 

18 

4 

L60 
2.19 

20 

4 

L66 
2.43 

Loaders,  iron .. 

4 

16 

L16 
1.26 

4 
20 

L26 
L40 

22 

1.624 

24 

L78 

Average  ... 

20 

1.23 

24 

1.87i 

+  9.54 

1 
2 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 
8 
1 
1 
1 
2 

1.44 
1.60 
L66 
1.75 
L80 
L90 
1.914 
2.46 
2.60 
2.70 
3.064 
8.46 
8.76 

2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
8 
1 
1 
8 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1.66 

1.76 

L87 

1.92 

2.08 

2.08 

2.34 

2.894 

2.60 

2.69 

2.70 

2.76 

2.86 

8.00 

8.064 

8.07 

8.12 

8.70 

4.20 

4.79 

Machinists 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
7 
1 
1 
7 
8 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

L76 
L80 
L86 
L96 
2.00 
2.26 
2.86 
2.40 
2.60 
2.70 
2.74 
2.76 
2.79 
2.92 
8.46 
4.60 

1 
2 
1 
1 
8 
1 
1 
6 
8 
2 
1 
8 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1.80 

2.10 

2.16 

2.20 

2.26 

2.84 

2.47 

2.60 

2.60 

2.664 

2.70 

2.76 

2.90 

8.00 

8.26 

8.88 

8.884 

4.00 

4.60 

1     ' 

1 

1 

1 

Average  ... 

81 

2.471 

82 

2.70 

17 

2.86 

28 

2.634 

+1L66 

Machinists' ap- 
prentices  

2 

1 
2 
1 
2 
8 
2 

.76 
1.26 
1.40 
L60 
L60 
L85 
2.16 

2 

1 
2 
1 
8 

.76 
1.00 
1.60 
1.76 
2.00 

3 

1 
8 
2 

1.16 
L25 
1.75 
2.00 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
8 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1.46 
1.60 
1.51 
1.56 
LOO 
L75 
2.00 
2.20 
2.26 
2.45 
2.60 

Average  ... 

18 

L64* 

9 

1.47 

Machinists' 

1 
2 

1.26 
1.60 

1 
1 
2 

4 
1 
1 

L26 
1.30 
1.40 
1.60 
1.76 
1.90 

helpers 

9 

1.55 

14 

1.874 

+20.97 

90 

12 
1 

2 

2 

1 

1.82 
L70 
1.95 

2.80 

1.68 
1.10 

90 
12 
1 

2 

2 

1 

L96 
L95 
L96 

3.11 

1.76 
1.21 

+  7.14 

+14.71 

Av«iag«  ... 

3 

1,41* 

10 

L60 

Miirkera.. ...... 

1 
1 

1 

1.00 
1.60 

1 
1 

L60 
1.76 

+U.07 

+10.76 
+10.00 

Average  ... 

8 

i.as 

2 

1.624 
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DAILY  RATES  OP  WAGES  PAID  IN  14  PLANTS  OF  AMERICAN   STEEL    HOOP  COMPANY 
BEFORE  AND  AFTER  THEIR  ORGANIZATION  INTO  A  COMBINATION-Continued. 


Nov.  30, 1898. 

Nov.  30, 1899. 

Per 
cent  of 

in- 
crease 
or  de- 
crease. 

Occupations. 

Nov.  80, 1898. 

Nov.  30, 1899. 

Per 

Occupations. 

Em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Rates 

of 
wages. 

Em* 
ploy- 
ees. 

Rates 

of 
wages. 

Em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Rates 

of 
wages. 

Em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Rates 

of 
wages. 

cent  of 

in- 
crease 
or  de- 
crease. 

Ore  crushers . . . 

1 

1 

12.00 
2.64 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

$1.46 
L56 
1.60 
1.98 
2.82 

-17.62 

+U.11 
+16.16 

+24.89 

+11.24 
+22.60 

+14.84 

+28.67 
+U.16 

+11.11 
+  4.68 

+24.48 

Poke-ins— Con- 
cluded. 

Average... 
Pressmen 

Average... 
Preaamen,  head 
Puddlers 

Average... 
Puddlers,  boss. 

Average... 
Puddlers'  help- 

4 
2 
2 
2 
2 

fl.67 
1.76 
L80 
L90 
2.00 

2 
2 

$2.10 
2.26 

^ 

Average  ... 

2 

2.27 

6 

1.87 

88 

L44 

46 

1.60* 

+11.46 

Ore    crushers' 

helpers 

Ore  fillers 

1 
43 

1.86 
L6& 

1 
46 

1.60 
1.90 

3 
6 

1.00 

8 
6 

.83* 
1.20 

9 

.94* 

9 

1.08 

+14.29 

Ore  wheelers... 

2 

1 

1.08 
L15 

2 

1 
2 
2 

L20 
L85 
1.46 
L50 

1 

2.00 

1 

2.26 

+12.60 

22 

38 

40 

46 

48 

8 

76 

7 

8 

1 

2.50 
2.67 
2.76 
8.14 
3.20 
3.40 
3.70 
4.00 
4.60 
6.60 

8 

88 

83 

4 

8 

11 

60 

68 

48 

1 

138 

2 

2 

2.76 
2.85 
3.40 
8.50 
8.76 
8.90 
8.96 
4.00 
4.18 
4.60 
4.60 
6.00 
6.00 

Average 

3 

1.10* 

7 

1.88 

Painting    co^ 
ton  ties 

8 

2.26 

Pickling    and 
liming 

8 
1 

1 

1.16 
L40 
1.60 

6 
3 

1.40 
L60 

Average  ... 

6 

1.29 

8 

1.431 

Pile  boys 

16 

.60 

4 
12 
6 

.60 
.76 
.80 

289 

8.17 

461 

8.92* 

+28.82 

1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 

L91* 

2.00 

2.61 

2.87* 

3.46 

8.60 

6.17* 

1 

1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 

2.80 

2.60 

2.78 

2.87* 

8.83* 

4.00 

6.76 

Average  ... 

16 

.60 

22 

.78* 

PilerSfiron 

2 

1 
2 
8 
4 

i.m 

L16 
1.17 
1.26 
L60 

2 
2 
6 
5 

1.26 
1.80 
L50 
1.60 

8 

8.03* 

8 

8.86* 

+10.87 

Average  ... 

12 

L29 

16 

1.47i 

38 

40 

48 

68 

76 

6 

7 

6 

1.28 
1.60 
1.67 
1.80 
2.00 
2.75 
3.00 
3.75 

83 
10 
60 
83 
54 
48 
10 
10 
46 
92 
5 

L42* 

2.27 
2.86 
2.40 
2.42 
2.50 
2.65 
2.67 
2.68 
2.76 

Pipefitters 

Pilboases 

Pit  bosses,  as- 
sistant   

1 

1 

1 

1.76 
8.46 

2.26 

1 

1 

1 

2.26 
8.88* 

2.60 

Average... 
Pull-ups 

Average... 
Pump  tenders . 

Average . . 
Punchers 

Average . . . 
Push-downs . . . 

Pit  men 

6 

1 

1.80 
1.90 

2 
6 
2 

1.80 
1.90 
2.00 

Average  ... 

7 

L81* 

10 

1.90 

Planishing  roll- 

4 
4 
2 
8 
2 

.90 
1.00 
1.25 
1.50 
1.75 

4 
4 
2 
2 
1 
2 
3 
2 
2 
4 
4 

.96 
1.00 
1.10 
1.16 
1.26 
1.86 
1.50 
1.60 
1.90 
2.06 
2.25 

289 

1.82* 

451 

2.29* 

+26.75 

4 

1 
2 
6 
2 

.60 

.60 

1.08 

1.10 

1.26 

4 
2 
2 
2 
7 

.66 
.76 
.85 
1.20 
1.30 

15 

.92* 

17 

L02 

+10.27 

1 

2 

1.30 
1.75 

1 
2 

1.60 
2.00 

Average  ... 

15 

1  201 

30 

1.60 

8 

1.60 

3 

1.86* 

+16.66 

Poke-lns 

1 
1 
4 
6 
8 
2 
2 
3 

1.00 
1.10 
1.17 
1.20 
1.26 
1.30 
1.50 
L60 

2 

1 

22 
3 
2 
2 
2 
7 

L25 
1.30 
L40 
1.45 
1.60 
1.75 
1.98 
2.00 

2 

1.00 

1 
1 

1.00 
1.10 

2 

1.00 

2 

1.05 

+  6.00 

__ 

4 
8 

1.60 
1.65 

Push-ups           1 

=^ 

=== 
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BULLETIN  OF  THE  DEPAETMENT  OF  LABOB. 


DAILY  RATES  OF  WAGES  PAID  IN  14  PLANTS  OF  AMERICAN  STEEL  HOOP  COMPANY 
BEFORE  AND  AFTER  THEIR  ORGANIZATION  INTO  A  COMBINATION— ConUnued. 


Nov.  80, 1898. 

Nov.  30, 1899. 

Per 
cent  of 

in- 
crease 
or  de- 
crease. 

Occupations. 

Nov.  80, 1898. 

Nov.  80, 1899. 

Per 

Occupations. 

Em- 
ploy, 
eee. 

Rates 

of 
wages. 

Em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Rates 

of 
wages. 

Em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Rates 

of 
wages. 

Em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Rates 

of 
wages. 

in- 
crease 
or  de- 
crease. 

Riveters 

6 

1 
1 

90.67 

.75 

1.00 

5 
2 

1 

«0.76 
.90 
1.20 

Rollers,  assist- 
ant—Concl'd. 

Average . ; . 
Rollers,  boss... 

Average . . . 
Rollers'  helpers 

Average . . . 
Roll  hands.... 

Average . . . 
Roll  tuniers . . . 

Average . . . 

Roll    turners' 
apprentices.. 

AveniK**-*. 

1 
2 

92.75 
2.97 

2 
2 
4 

4 

1 

•8.12 
8.25 
4.00 
4.50 
6.75 

+15.75 
+18.82 

Average  ... 

7 

.73 

8 

.84* 

RoUers 

3 
2 
3 
3 
4 
1 
4 
4 
2 
1 
2 
2 
1 
3 
1 

11 
2 
1 
4 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
8 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
4 
1 
1 
2 
3 
1 
2 

1.50 
L75 
1.90 
2.00 
2.20 
2.25 
2.37i 
2.92 
8.00 
3.12 
3.33 
8.50 
8.66 
4.00 
4.40 
4.50 
4.76 
4.84 
5.00 
5.33 
5.50 
5.60 
5.62 
5.65 
5.74 
5.94 
6.00 
6.02 
6.16 
6.21 
6.39 
6.50 
6.70 
6.71 
6.75 
7.00 
7.04 
7.77 
8.00 
8.01 
8.26 
8.50 
9.00 
9.25 
12.00 

2 
4 
2 
4 

5 
6 
2 

1 
10 
3 
4 
7 
2 
2 
5 
1 
2 
7 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 

1.56 
1.70 
1.75 
1.90 
2.10 
2.50 
2.80 
2.90 
3.00 
8.17 
8.24 
8.60 
8.76 
4.00 
4.50 
4.76 
4.86 
6.00 
6.04 
5.38i 
5.60 
5.92 
6.00 
6.24 
6.46 
6.48 
6.60 
6.60i 
6.65 
6.85 
6.90 
7.00 
7.10 
7.18 
7.50 
7.67 
7.73 
7.80 
7.82 
7.87 
8.00 
8.30 
8.40 
8.42 
8.66 
8.63 
8.65 
9.00 
9.264 
10.00 
10.09 
10.38 
10.44 
11.00 
12.00 
12.60 
13.77 
13.83 
14.89 
15.00 
15.47 
18.00 

12 

2.27 

23 

8.844 

+47.36 

5 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

4.00 
6.25 
5.50 
5.75 
6.00 
7.00 
7.35 
7.98i 
9.00 
11.50 
16.20 
20.84 

1 
2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

5.50 
9.684 
1L60 
12.00 
12.86 
18.60 
20.00 
25.00 

16 

7.66 

9 

18.79 

+80.26 

1 
6 

1 

2.00 
2.50 
3.00 

1 
2 

1 
1 
1 

2.20 
2.50 
2.76 
8.00 
8.50 

8 

2.50 

6 

2.74 

+  9.60 

2 
2 
10 
8 
4 
6 
1 

.80 
1.00 
1.15 
1.26 
1.50 
2.00 
2.25 

15 

4 
10 

1 

L30 
1.56 
2.00 
2.25 

28 

1.394 

30 

1.60 

+14.70 

1 
1 
2 
1 
6 
5 
1 
1 
6 
3 
1 
1 
3 

1.76 
2.00 
2.25 
2.40 
2.60 
2.70 
2.75 
2.80 
2.90 
8.00 
8.80 
8.784 
8.95 
6.00 

1 
2 
2 
2 

1 
1 
2 
2 
17 
1 
3 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 

2.00 
2.45 
2.60 
2.65 
2.70 
2.85 
2.90 
2.95 
8.00 
3.16 
8.20 
8.25 
3.50 
4.26 
4.40 
6.00 
5.25 
5.50 
6.93 
6.00 
7.70 
al2.00 

.. 

32 

8.044 

48 

8.664 

+20.36 

2 

1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 

LOO 
L25 
1.40 
1.50 
1.76 
L80 
2.00 

2 
2 

1 
6 
2 
2 

1.00 
L25 
L85 
1.60 
L90 
2.00 

Average  ... 

95 

4.99i 

129 

5.934 

Rollers,  assist- 
ant  

1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2  ! 

1.75 
1.80 

1.88 

2M 

2 
2 

1.75 
2.00 
2.25 

1. 7ri 

U 

Lw' 

It 

LM 

^a,i£i 

a  P^r  dajr  si  tuonnc^  m\m. 
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DAILY   RATES  OF  WAGES   PAID   IN   H   PLANTS  OF   AMERICAN   STEEL   H<K)P   rOMPA 
BEFORE  AND  AFTER  THIER  ORGANIZATION  INTO  A  CX)MBlNATION— ConUnued. 


Nov.  30, 1898. 

Nov.30,1899. 

Per 

cent  of, 

in- 

Nov. »,  1898. 

Nov.  30, 1899 

P 

Occupations. 

Em- 

Rates 

Em- 

Rates 

Occupations. 

Em- 

Km. 

ceri 
Rates      ^ 

ploy- 

of 

ploy- 

of 

or  de- 
crease. 

ploy- 

of 

pkiy- 

of      ^« 

ees. 

wages. 

ees. 

wages. 

ees. 

wages. 

''•^'c^ 

Boll     turners' 

Scale  men 

12 

$1.70 

12 

$1.95  ^r 

helpers 

1 

11.50 

1 

$1.75 

Scale  wheelers. 

3 

1.87 

3 

1.50    4-  1 

1 
1 

2.00 
2.50 

1 
1 

2.50 
8.00 

Scrap  boys 

1 
1 
1 

60 

Avenge  ... 

3 

2.00 

3 

2.414 

-1-20.75 

Average... 
Scrapers 

.85 
1.00 

1 

1 

Rooghen 

2 
2 
2 

1 

1.17 
1.75 
L95 
2.00 

2 
2 

1 
3 

2.34 
2.52 
2.64 
2.75 

...... 

3 

.814 

3 

.G5 

4 

.70 

1 

2.20 

2 

2.82 

3 

.9U 

4 

1.04  ' 

6 
2 
6 
2 

2.25 
2.28 
2.30 
2-35 

4 
3 
1 
2 

2.88 
2.97 
3.00 
3.01 

1 

1 

2 
3 

1 

1.00 
1.01 
1.25 
1.30 

1 
4 
8 
2 

1.10 
1.15 
1  25 
L3U 

6 
3 

1 

2.45 

2.48 
2.60 

4 

4 
2 

3.10 
8.12 
8.14 

1 

4 

4 
5 

1.45 
1.50 
L60 

i 

2 
2 

1.50  1 
1.60  1 
L98  . 
2.50  ' 

2 
1 
2 

2.52 
2.57 
2.68 

4 

1 
1 

3. -25 
3.33 

I          Average... 

t 

26 

L254 

26 

1.31 

4 

2.80 

2 

3.36 

^^^^ 

' 

4 

2.81 

1 

3.39 

Scrappers,  cast 

1 

3 

2.89 

9 

3.42 

house 

2 

1.40 

2 

1.65    +11 

2 

2.90 

9 

3.50  ' 

=^= 



4 

2.96 

3 

3.55                 Scrappers, 
3.58                    stock  house.. 

4 

8.00 

1 

4 

1.35 

4 

L66 

2 

1 
1 

3.06 
3.08 
3.10 

3 
4 

2 

3.60  1             1 

3.66 

3.71                       Average... 

2 

1.60 

2 

L75 

6 

1.40 

6 

1.61i!+lf 

2 

3.20 

4 

3.75 

■=^^= 

5 

3. -25 

4 

3. 77              1  Shearmen 

2 

L15 

1 

1.25 

3 

3.27 

4 

3.79 

14 

1.20 

2 

1.40 

4 

3.30 

5 

3.80 

8 

1.25 

21 

1.50 

2 

3.35 

2 

3.86 

1 

1.30 

I 

1.56 

4 

3.39 

9 

3.90 

1 

2 

1.374 

18 

1.60 

4 

3.40 

6 

3.93 

4 

1.40 

I 

1.61 

1 

3.41 

2 

3.97 

1 

1.43 

12 

1.65 

2 

3.44 

6 

4.00 

6 

1.45 

4 

1.66 

3 

3.50 

2 

4.08 

8 

1.46 

4 

1.67 

5 

8.54 

2 

4.04 

1 

1.47 

1 

1.68 

2 

3.57 

9 

4. 10  ' 

4 

1.48 

40 

1.70 

1 

3.60 

4 

4.13  1              1 

2 

1.49 

2 

1.71 

2 

8.70 

8 

4.23  1               ! 

18 

1.50 

2 

1.72 

5 

3.76 

5 

4.25' 

20 

1.55 

1 

1.74 

1 

3.76 

2 

4.30  1              |. 

2 

1.58 

22 

1.75 

4 

3.85 

3 

4.48  1             i 

4 

1.59 

1 

1.78 

2 

3.97 

4 

4.50                : 

16 

1.60 

5 

1.80 

7 

4.00 

1 

4.53 

1 

1.65 

2 

1.82 

2 

4.20 

2 

4.58 

1' 

10 

1.66 

4 

1.84 

3 

4.75 

1 

4.66 

1 

1.67 

9 

1.85 

1 

4.67 

2 

1.68 
1.70 
1  71 

14 

1 
I 

1.90 
1.92 
1  91 

1 

4.71 

2 

4 

4.77 

1 

2 

2 

6.00 

n 

1 

1  72 

11 

1  95 

2 

5.60 

1 

1.74 

7 

1.99 

3 

6.00 

! 

14 

1,75 

22 

2.00 

Average  ... 

127 

3.08 

168 

3.804 

-1-23.54 

4 

1 
8 
10 

1.80 
1.824 
1.83 
L85 

4 
6 
6 

8 

2.06 
2  10 
2.15 
2.20 

Run-outa 

1 

1.10 

1 

1.30 

1 

1.15 

1 

1.35 

4 

1.89 

20 

2.26 

1 

1.25 

2 

1.56 

1 

2 

1 
6 
7 
2 

1.90 
1.91 
1.95 
2.00 
2.03 

8 
3 
1 
2 
2 

2.29 
2.35 
2.40 
2  45 
2.50 

Average  ... 

3 

1.161 

4 

1.444 

-1-24.03 

Salesmen,  trav- 

1 

Alinff'             .   . 

2 

1 

3.194 
4.79 

1 
4 

2.10 
2.11 

2 
2 

2.60 
8.00 

.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Average  ... 

8 

3.724 

1 ■              1 

2 
3 

1 
1 
1 

2.15 
2.40 
2.42 
2.60 
8.60 

1 

3.50 

8ander9-up 

6 

1.60 

1 
6 

L65               1 
1.75 

Average... 

1 

-1-15.67 

1 

Average  ... 

6 

1.50 

7 

1.734 

205 

1.65 

274 

I    1.874 

+1J 

arrKO. 

Xlr 

^     00- 

L 
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DAILY  RATES  OF  WAGES  PAID  IN  14  PLANTS  OF  AMERICAN  STEEL  HOOP   COMPANY 
BEFORE  AND  AFTER  THEIR  ORGANIZATION  INTO  A  COMBINATION— Continued. 


Nov.  30, 1898. 

Nov.  30, 1899. 

Per 
cent  of 

in- 
crease 
or  de- 
crease. 

Occupations. 

Nov.  30, 1898. 

Nov.  30, 1899. 

Per 

Occupations. 

Em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Rates 

of 
wages. 

Em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Rates 

of 
wages. 

Em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Rates 

of 
wages. 

Em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Rates 

of 
wages. 

in- 
crease 
or  de- 
crease. 

Shearmen, boss. 

1 

95.60 

1 

$8.00 

+46.46 

-6.27 
+60.83 

+31.92 

+29.68 
+  6.71 

+28.43 

Stove  men 

Average . . . 
Stmighteners. . 

Average . . . 
Strannere 

Average... 
Tap  cinder  men 
Teamsters 

Average . . . 

Third  hands  or 
firemen 

Timekeepers  .. 
AVf^mipi... 

2 
4 

«1.90 
L96 

2 
4 

$2.15 
2.20 

Shippers 

1 
1 

2.871 
3.19i 

\ 

2.68* 
3.06i 

6 

L93* 

6 

2,18* 

+12.92 

Average  ... 

2 

3.031 

2 

2.87* 

4 
6 
6 

23 
2 
7 

16 
1 
9 
2 
1 
2 
3 
2 

.68 

.72 

.77 

.80 

.90 

1.00 

L16 

L17 

L20 

1.46 

1.50 

1.72 

L85 

2.26 

3 
4 
6 
6 
6 

10 
5 
8 
1 

11 
8 

11 
6 
6 
2 
2 

.70 

.75 

.80 

.85 

.90 

LOO 

L15 

L20 

L30 

L40 

L60 

L60 

1.80 

2.00 

2.02 

2.60 

Shippers,  assist- 

1 

.764 

1 

1.16 

Slagmen 

2 

1 

1.05 
1.80 

2 

1 

1.70 
L75 

Average  ... 

3 

1.30 

3 

1.71* 

Stable  bosses... 

1 

L55J 

1 

1 

1.72* 
2.30 

Average  ... 

1 

1.65* 

2 

2.01* 

Stable  men 

1 
12 

1.75 
.GO 

1 
12 

1.85 
.60 

Stamping -ma- 
chine boys... 

84 

1.03* 

90 

L31 

+26.67^ 

Stenographers  . 

1 
1 

1.44 
2.50 

1 

2.53 

4 
1 
1 
4 
2 

11 
9 
4 
3 

12 
6 

20 
7 
5 
2 
7 
9 
1 
4 
9 
6 

1.08 
1.10 
L15 
L20 
1.22 
1.25 
L28 
1.30 
L32 
L35 
1.46 
1.50 
1.60 
1.66 
1.68 
L75 
L80 
L85 
L88 
2.00 
2.26 

2 
4 
10 
11 
7 
6 
14 
4 
11 
17 
7 
2 
9 
2 
2 
10 
7 
3 
2 
3 
8 
8 
4 
4 
6 

LIO 
1.20 
L25 
L36 
1.40 
L46 
1.60 
L55 
L66 
L60 
L66 
1.70 
1.72 
L80 
L96 
2.00 
2.08 
2.10 
2.16 
2.20 
2.26 
2.29 
2.60 
2.76 
3.00 



Average  ... 

2 

1.97 

1 

2.63 

Stockers,  coal . . 

1 

1 
1 
I 

1.25 
1.59 
1.60 
1.82 

1 
5 
2 
2 
1 

1.80 
1.60 
1.75 
2.00 
4.26 



Average  ... 

4 

1.56* 

11 

1.93* 

+23.6-1 

Stockers,  metal. 

6 
4 
1 

1.35 
1.65 
1.75 
2.00 

+  6.60 
+11.26 

+13.83 

+64.29 
+20.00 

-  6.41 

1 

1 

i 

Average  ... 

' 

13 

1.66 

Stockers,  mill .. 

10 
3 

1.35 
1.50 

12 
4 

L40 
1.70 

13 

1.38* 

16 

1.47* 

Average  ... 

Stockers        to 

2 

1 

1.17 
1.26 

2 

1 

1.30 
1.40 

catchers 

127 

1.54 

163 

L77* 

+16,26 

2 

1.45 

~^ 

L60 

Average  ... 

3 

1.20 

3 

1.83* 

+10.34 

Stockers        to 
shearmen  — 

2 

1 

1.35 
1.58 

2 

1 

1.66 
1.75 

6 
3 
2 
3 
10 
11 
5 
2 
4 
9 
4 

1.10 
1.25 
L26 
L85 
L40 
1.50 
L60 
L66* 
L70 
1.80 
2.00 

5 

11 
22 
14 

1.16 
L85 
L40 
L60 
L60 
L65 
1.80 
L86 
1.90 
2.20 

Average  ... 

3 

1.42* 

3 

1.61* 

Stocking    and 

grinding  ore . 

Stoppers 

1 
2 

1.75 
1.00 

1 
2 

2.70 
1.20 

Storekeepers . . . 

1 
2 

1.70 
1.72* 

1 
1 
1 

LOO 
L90 
L91* 

58 

1.63 

69 

1.62* 

+  6.21 

Average  ... 

3 

1.71* 

8 

1.60* 

22 

1.00 

33 

L25 

+26.00 

Storeroom 
hands 

1 

2.00 

1 
1 

1.75  , 
2.00  1 

1 
1 

L53* 
2.91* 

1 
1 

L91* 
S.61i 

-..a^ 

Aver»gv  ... 

i 

i,m 

2 

hm 

1 

^m 

a 

g^?«4 

+34.17 
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DAILY  RATES  OF  WAGES    PAID  IN   14  PLANTS  OP   AMERICAN  STEEL  HOOP  COMPANY 
BEFORE  AND  AFTER  THEIR  ORGANIZATION  INTO  A  COMBINATION— Concluded. 


Occupations. 


Topflllere 

Averacre  . . . 

Tmck  men,  rail- 
road   

Trappers 

Average 
Unloadera. . . 


Average  . . . 
Unloaders,  boss 
Warehousemen 


Average  . 

Warehousemen, 
boss 


Washermen... 


Average  ... 
Watchmen 


Nov.  30, 1888. 

Nov.  80, 1899. 

Per 

Em- 

Rates 

Em- 

Rates 

in- 

ploy- 

of 

ploy- 

of 

crease 
or  de- 

ees. 

wages. 

ees. 

wages. 

crease. 

12 

$1.80 

12 

12.05 

4 

2.00 

4 

2.30 

+14.32 
+1L11 

16 

L85 

16 

2.m 

2 

1.12i 

2 

L25 

2 

.60 

2 

.60 

2 

.70 

2 

.70 

4 

.65 

4 

.65 

6 

L40 

8 

L40 

8 

1.60 

15 

L76 

9 

1.76 

5 

L80 

2 

1.80 

10 

L90 

1 

2.00 

1 

2.00 

4 

2.25 

4 

2.25 

+  3.49 
+30.43 

80 

1.72 

43 

L78 

1 

4.60 

1 

6.00 

5 

L16 

7 

L25 

6 

L26 

3 

L40 

6 

Lao 

7 

1.50 

9 

L40 

6 

L55 

17 

L42 

1 

L57 

1 

3 

L60 

38 

L60 

! 

6 

1.52 

1 

1.64 

1 

1 

L60 

6 

L66 

4 

L76 

5 

1.75 

1 

4 

2.00 

3 

1.76 

3 

2.25 

1 
1 
6 
1 
2 

L85 
L90 
2.00 
2.25 
2.30 

1 

1 

2.50 

+10.81 
+33.33 

64 

L48 

89 

L64 

1 

6.00 

1 

8.00 

1 

L44 

1 

L60 

1 

L68 

1 

L70 

+11.11 

2 

L48i 

2 

L65 

1 

LOO 

1 

L20 

3 

L15 

2 

L25 

4 

L20 

6 

L35 

5 

L25 

3 

L37 

1 

L80 

2 

L374 

6 

L85 

1 

L40 

1 

L46 

6 

L60 

4 

L50 

2 

L60 

3 

L76 

3 

1.65 

4 

L80 

8 

L75 

Occupations. 


Watchmen— 
Concluded. 


Average.. 
Water  boys . . . 

Average . . 
Water  tenders 


Average.. 
Weigh  boys 

Average . . 
Weigh  men..., 


Average... 

Wheelers.metal 


Average. 
Wipers 


Average . . 

Yard  masters . 

All  occupa- 
tions  


Nov.  80, 1898. 


Em- 
ploy- 


21 


18 


4,545 


Rates 

of 
wages. 


$1.40 


.60 


Nov.  30, 1899. 


ploy- 
ees. 


Rates 

of 
wages. 


$1.85 
1.90 
L95 
2.00 


85      L56 


.65 

.75 

L05 


L25 
L85 
L50 
1.60 
L75 
L95 


L57 


.50 
.90 


.80 


L25 
L40 
L41 
L50 
L55 
L60 
1.90 
2.05 
2.50 


L59 


L40 
L50 
LOO 
1.75 


1.57 


L55 
L65 


L58t 


2.68J 


L93 


5,873 


.77* 


L50 
L60 
1.65 
L72 
L90 
2.00 
2.10 
2.20 


L80 


.70 

.90 

LOO 


.95 


L25 
L50 
1.66i 
1.70 
L75 
L80 
L90 
2.00 
2.10 
2.25 
2.35 
2.70 


1.75 


L40 
1.70 
L90 


L7U 


L80 
L90 


i.m 


2.87* 


2.27 


Per 
cent  of 

in- 
crease 
or  de- 
crease. 


+1L43 


+29.17 


+14.65 


+18.75 


+10.06 


+  9.24 

+15.77 
+  7.08 

+17.62 


Prices  Fixed  by  Combinations. — ^Probably  the  most  important 
economic  effect  of  the  combinations  is  to  be  found  in  their  influence 
upon  prices;  next,  that  of  their  influence  upon  wages.  Before  entering 
upon  the  study  of  the  course  of  prices  before  and  after  the  formation 
of  certain  special  combinations  it  will  be  useful  to  note  the  direct 
efforts  made  by  the  combinations  to  fix  prices  for  the  consumers.  Out 
of  28  combinations  answering  the  question  as  to  whether  the  organiza- 
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tion  fixed  the  prices  at  which  dealers  shall  sell  to  the  consumers  2  only 
answered  in  the  affirmative.  They  state  that  the  penalty  for  making 
any  variation  from  the  price  fixed  was  the  cutting  off  of  the  supply. 
Twenty-four  of  the  combinations  answered  the  question  directly  in 
the  negative  and  2  reported  that  they  did  not  sell  to  dealers,  while  13 
made  no  answer.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  an  effort  more  or  less  deter- 
mined is  made  by  these  silent  combinations  to  fix  prices,  although  one 
could  not  make  that  assim[iption  regarding  them  all.  One  combina- 
tion stated  that,  while  not  attempting  to  fix  prices,  it  did  give  an  addi- 
tional discount  to  those  customers  who  dealt  exclusively  with  it,  and  in 
several  cases  the  larger  buyers  receive  special  discounts  beyond  those 
given  to  the  smaller  ones. 

To  the  questions  as  to  whether  they  require  that  persons,  firms,  or 
coi'porations  dealing  with  them  shall  agree  not  to  buy  from  or  sell  to 
others  than  the  combination  itself  only  2  replied  in  the  affirmative,  27 
replied  in  the  negative,  while  12  made  no  answer. 

None  of  the  combinations  reported  that  they  require  any  of  the  per- 
sons, firms,  or  corporations  dealing  with  them  to  buy  all  of  their  goods 
from  them  or  sell  all  their  goods  to  them.  Twenty-six  distinctly 
asserted  that  no  such  agreements  were  made,  whereas  15  left  the  ques- 
tion unanswered. 

As  was  stated  earlier,  practically  all  of  these  combinations  sell  goods 
in  all  sections  of  the  United  States,  while  very  many  of  them  carry  on 
also  an  exporting  business.  Generally  speaking,  the  prices  fixed  by 
the  combinations  are  the  same  throughout  the  United  States,  witJi 
proper  allowances  made  for  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  transportation. 
Three  organizations,  however,  stated  that  the  prices  are  not  fixed  on  the 
same  basis;  1  stated  that  they  a^e  approximately  the  same.  Five  of 
the  combinations  allow  their  agents,  however,  to  cut  their  i*egular 
rates  to  meet  competitors,  while  1  other  repoi-ted  that  the  "central 
office  makes  prices  at  times  to  meet  competition  and  secure  sales." 
Twenty-three,  however,  stated  distinctly  that  their  agents  are  not 
allowed  under  any  circumstances  to  cut  prices. 

In  the  case  of  export  prices  the  situation  is  somewhat  different. 
Sixteen  stated  that  their  export  prices  are  the  same  as  the  prices 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States,  due  allowance  being  made 
for  transportation ;  3  more  said  that  they  are  approximately  so,  while 
10  stated  that  the  prices  differ;  8  of  the  10  giving  lower  prices  to  for- 
eign 'buyers  in  order  to  secure  their  market,  1  reporting  higher  or 
lower  prices  to  meet  European  competition,  and  1  reporting  higher 
prices  in  foreign  countries. 

Market  Prices  before  and  after  Combination. — These  prices 
cover  all  articles  manufactured  or  controlled  by  combinations,  so  far  as 
such  prices  were  obtainable.  The  prices  were  derived  from  authorita- 
tive sources,  in  most  cases  from  the  market  quotations. 
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The  tables  of  prices,  extendiDg  over  a  period  of  several  years  ending 
with  1899  and,  generally  speaking,  giving  the  average  monthly  market 
prices,  furnish  material  for  judgment  on  economic  conditions  from 
various  points  of  view.  The  prices  given  are,  generally  speaking, 
arranged  in  two  forms.  One  form  gives  the  average  monthly  price 
per  unit  of  product  (as  of  flour  per  barrel,  of  wheat  per  bushel,  of 
pig  iron  per  ton,  of  oil  per  gallon,  of  sugar  per  pound,  etc.);  the  other 
gives  relative  prices,  the  first  price  being  fixed  at  100  and  the  follow- 
ing prices  showing  the  monthly  variation  downward  or  upward  from 
this  base.  For  most  purposes,  when  one  wishes  to  show  the  general 
trend  of  industrial  conditions,  this  arrangement  of  prices  is  probably 
the  most  useful.  To  show  the  effect  of  industrial  combination  upon 
prices  it  is  best  to  consider  the  subject  of  price  in  a  somewhat  different 
way.  Nearly  all  of  the  industrial  combinations  represented  in  these 
tables  of  prices  are  manufacturing  corporations.  If  through  their 
power  they  affect  prices  to  their  advantage,  it  must  be  either  in  the 
way  of  decreasing  the  price  of  the  raw  material  or  of  increasing  the 
price  of  the  finished  product  more  than  it  would  be  possible  for  com- 
peting establishments  to  do;  i.  e.,  the  difference  in  these  prices  will 
be  increased.  It  can  readily  be  seen  that  if  one  organization  controls 
80  or  90  per  cent  of  the  entire  output  of  the  country  in  any  special 
line  there  is  reason  to  think  it  might  exert  such  an  influence  upon 
prices,  temporarily,  at  least,  if  it  seemed  good  policy  for  it  to  do  so. 
Being  by  all  odds  the  largest  buyer  of  raw  material  in  the  market,  if 
it  demanded  especially  favorable  terms,  such  terms  would  probably  be 
granted.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  the  seller  of  so  large  a  pei  cent- 
age  of  any  finished  product,  the  market  can  certainly  not  be  supplied 
within  a  brief  space  of  time  without  purchasing  from  the  combination 
in  question.  This  would  enable  it,  apparently,  to  fix  prices  of  its 
product  more  or  less  arbitrarily. 

In  order  to  determine  what  has  in  fact  been  done  by  the  combina- 
tions, it  is  necessary  to  make  a  direct  comparison  between  the  prices 
of  the  raw  materials  and  of  the  finished  product.  The  profits  which 
are  to  be  affected  depend  mainly  upon  the  difference  between  the  two. 
In  order  to  make  a  comparison  to  advantage  one  needs  to  know  enough 
about  the  process  of  manufacture  to  determine  what  should  be  the  unit 
of  comparison  in  any  specific  case.  Many  manufactured  products  have 
so  great  a  number  of  raw  materials  entering  into  their  composition 
that  the  comparison  of  the  price  of  the  finished  product  with  any  one 
or  two  of  the  raw  materials  entering  into  its  composition  would  give 
no  clear  conception  of  the  influence  exerted.  In  other  cases,  as  in  the 
refining  of  sugar,  the  raw  material  being  mainly  a  single  article — 
raw  sugar — the  price  of  the  finished  product  depends  very  largely 
upon  the  price  of  the  raw  material,  and  the  difference  between  the  two, 
the  so-called  **  margin,"  would  represent  the  cost  of  manufacture^ 
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the  protit.  If  the  combiDation  can  exert  influence  upon  prices,  this 
influence  will  appear  in  the  increase  of  the  margin,  increasing  the 
profit  if  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  combination  to  have  the  profit 
increased;  or,  possibly,  for  short  periods  lessening  the  margin,  and 
thus  lessening  or  completely  taking  away  the  profit  if  it  is  desired  to 
force  competitors  out  of  the  field  or  to  compel  them  to  join  the  com- 
bination. A  study  of  prices,  then,  to  determine  the  effect  of  industrial 
combination  upon  social  welfare  should  be  a  study  of  the  margin,  or 
the  difference  between  the  price  of  the  raw  material  and  the  finished 
product. 

Care  must  be  taken  also  not  to  be  misled  in  making  a  comparison  of 
relative  prices  representing  the  price  of  the  raw  material  and  of  the 
finished  product.  The  relative  prices  represent  percentages  of  increase 
or  decrease  from  a  fixed  base.  If  the  percentages  of  increase  of  the 
raw  material  and  of  the  finished  product  were  the  same  and  the  per- 
centage of  increase  in  the  margin  corresponded,  it  might  be  wrong  to 
infer  that  the  profit  of  the  combination  remained  the  same  or  that  the 
combination  had  exerted  through  its  own  power  no  influence  upon  the 
price  of  the  finished  product.  For  example,  if  the  price  of  the  raw 
material  were  $2  per  unit  and  the  price  of  the  finished  product  were 
$3  per  unit  at  any  one  time,  the  margin  would  be  $1  per  unit.  If  now 
the  price  of  the  mw  material  were  to  increase  50  per  cent,  so  that  the 
relative  price  would  stand  at  150,  this  would  represent  $3.  The  same 
relative  price,  150,  representing  the  price  of  the  finished  product, 
would  stand  for  $4.50.  Considering  the  relative  prices  alone  the  mar- 
gin— the  difference — would  appear  not  to  have  changed;  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  margin  between  actual  prices  would  have  increased 
from  $1  to  $1.50  per  unit.  If,  therefore,  the  cost  of  manufacture 
remained  the  same  the  profit  would  have  very  greatly  increased, 
although  it  is  probable  that  it  would  not  have  increased  quite  50  per 
cent,  as  one  might  infer.  Generally  speaking,  in  manufacture  there  is 
some  waste  of  the  mw  material.  As  the  price  of  the  raw  material 
increases  the  value  of  this  waste  increases,  so  that  to  insure  the  same 
profit,  unless  there  have  been  some  improvements  in  the  method  of 
manufacture,  the  margin  would  increase  slightly,  though  not  at  all 
proportionately  with  the  price  of  the  raw  material. 

It  is,  of  course,  generally  true  that  in  all  lines  of  manufacture, 
as  time  goes  on,  there  are  improvements  in  the  methods,  so  that  we 
might  expect  that  in  a  series  of  prices  extending  over  several  years 
the  margin  between  the  price  of  the  raw  material  and  of  the  finished 
product  would  lessen  slightly,  even  though  the  profits  were  not  at  all 
lessened.  It  is  naturally  true  that  these  conditions  will  vary  in  each 
separate  industry,  so  that  one  is  not  justified  in  basing  too  positive 
conclusions  upon  such  figures.  While  it  may  be  generally  true  that 
the  cost  of  manufacture  lessens  slightly  as  die  years  go  on«  in  indi- 
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vidual  cases  or  for  short  periods  of  time  this  is  often  not  true.  For 
example,  during  the  last  year  there  has  been  a  very  decided  increase 
in  the  price  of  iron.  This  increase  in  the  price  of  iron  has  increased 
the  cost  of  manufacture  in  many  branches  of  industry  entirely  remote 
from  the  iron  industry,  branches  in  which  iron  does  not  appear  at  all 
as  a  raw  material.  For  example,  in  the  refining  of  oil  so  much  iron 
enters  into  the  plant  and  is  there  so  rapidly  destroyed  that  an  increase 
in  the  price  of  iron  increases  the  cost  of  refined  oil.  In  the  refining  of 
sugar  bone  black  is  in  many  cases  used  in  the  process,  so  that  if  for 
any  reason  there  comes  a  decided  increase  in  the  price  of  bone  black 
it  would  add  to  the  cost  of  refining,  and  the  margin  between  the  raw 
and  refined  sugar  should  increase  somewhat  to  insure  the  same  profit. 
In  the  manufacture  of  flour  from  wheat  there  are  the  ^y-products  of 
bran  and  middlings,  the  prices  of  which  in  many  instances  are  affected 
by  conditions  different  from  those  which  affect  the  price  of  either 
wheat  or  flour.  Many  other  similar  examples,  of  course,  might  be 
given,  although,  generally  speaking,  it  would  require  an  expert  knowl- 
edge of  the  process  of  manufacture  to  draw  absolute  conclusions  in  any 
one  line  from  the  figures  given. 

With  these  statements,  therefore,  it  will  be  profitable  to  consider 
somewhat  carefully  several  of  the  tables  of  prices  given,  calling  atten- 
tion emphatically,  first,  to  the  danger  of  drawing  too  positive  conclu- 
sions unless  one  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  process  of  manufacture 
in  the  line  under  consideration  and  is  certain  that  he  has  taken  into 
account  all  of  the  modifying  factors;  and,  second,  to  the  danger  of 
judging  the  effect  of  the  combinations  from  the  variations  in  the  rela- 
tive prices  instead  of  from  the  margin,  or  the  difference  between  the 
actual  prices  per  unit  of  the  raw  materials  which  enter  into  the  compo- 
sition of  the  product  and  the  price  of  a  unit  of  the  finished  product. 

Sugar. — ^The  standard  finished  product  of  the  sugar  refineries  in 
this  country  is  granulated  sugar.  The  grade  of  raw  sugar  which 
forms  the  basis  of  prices  for  raw  sugar  and  of  all  calculations  in  con- 
nection with  the  sugar  market  is  the  96^  centrifugal  sugar.  Out  of 
100  pounds  of  the  96°  centrifugal  there  are  obtained  from  92  to  93 
pounds — possibly  sometimes  more — of  granulated  sugar.  In  the  tables 
following  are  given  for  the  years  1880  to  1899  the  average  monthly 
New  York  prices  per  pound  of  granulated  and  raw  sugar,  and  the  dif- 
ference between  these  prices;  also  the  relative  monthly  prices  of  granu- 
lated and  raw  sugar  based  upon  the  above  prices.  The  sugar  trust 
began  operations  in  November,  1887. 
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MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  GRANULATED  SUGAR  AND  THE  MATERIAL  ENTERING  INTO  ITS 
MANUFACTURE  AT  NEW  YORK,  1880  TO  1899. 

[The  prioee  shown  were  furnished  by  WiUett  &  Gray,  publishers  of  the  Weekly  Statistical  Sugmr 
Trade  Journal,  N.  Y.  The  combination  controlling  a  large  proportion  of  this  product  was  organ* 
ized  in  1887.] 


Year  and 
month. 


Product- 
granulated 
sugar,  per 
pound. 


Material- 
sugar  96° 
centrifugal, 
per  pound. 


Difference. 


Year  and 
month. 


Product- 
granulated 
sugar,  per 
pound. 


Material- 
sugar  96<' 
centrifugal, 
per  pound. 


Differenee, 


1880. 
January... 
February  . 
March.... 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August — 
September 
Oclober... 
Noyember 
December. 

1881. 
January... 
February  . 
March  — 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August — 
September 
October... 
November 
December. 

1882. 
January... 
February . 
March.... 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October... 
November 
December. 


January... 
February  . 
March.... 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August — 
September 
October . . . 
November 
December. 

1884. 
January... 
February  . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October... 
November 
December. 

1885. 

January... 

February . 

*'vch.... 

n 


90.09687 
.09343 


.09387 


.09921 
.10000 
.10340 
.09987 
.09437 
.09376 
.09650 


.09615 
.09187 
.09250 
.09250 
.09875 
.10475 
.10000 
.09656 
.09950 
.10450 
.09615 
.09287 


.09218 
.09312 
.09775 
.U9630 
.09484 


.09250 
.09203 
.09187 
.08006 
.08725 


.06637 
.08843 
.06859 
.06712 
.08815 
.08859 
.08850 
.08656 
.08710 
.06687 
.08109 
.07987 


.07812 
.07593 
.07800 
.06968 
.07187 
.06660 
.06750 
.06587 
.06484 


.06141 
.05912 


.06162 
.06156 
.06000 

.06062 
.00687 
.06787 


90.08550 
.08187 
.08546 
.08575 
.08500 
.08578 
.08725 
.08406 
.08426 
.07813 
.06166 


.08421 
.08297 
.06420 
.06062 
.08234 
.06600 
.06650 
.08500 
.08576 
.08765 
.08750 
.08187 


.07875 

.on8i 

.07987 
.08212 
.08152 
.08062 
.06025 
.08000 
.08075 
.08012 
.07984 
.07690 


.07700 
.07626 
.07750 
.07636 
.07812 
.07640 
.07626 
.07662 
.07868 
.07687 
.07580 
.07065 


.06776 
.06734 
.06437 
.06266 
.06109 
.06700 
.06906 
.05675 
.05563 
.06609 
.05608 


.05487 
.05646 
.05862 
.05876 
.06690 
.06162 


90.01087 
.01166 
.01079 
.00812 
.00869 
.01343 
.01275 
.01934 
.01562 
.01624 
.01219 
.01188 


.01094 
.00890 
.00830 
.01188 
.01641 
.01875 
.01450 
.01056 
.01375 
.01686 
.00865 
.01100 


.01425 
.01437 
.01376 
.01563 
.01478 
.01422 
.01366 
.01250 
.01128 
.01176 
.00022 
.01035 


.00937 
.01218 
.01109 
.01077 
.01003 
.01219 
.01224 
.01094 
.01142 
.00900 
.00579 
.00872 


.01087 
.00859 
.00863 
.00703 
.01078 
.00950 
.00844 
.00912 
.00921 
.00781 
.00588 
.00676 


.00675 
.00610 
.00688 
.00687 
.00797 
.00575 


1885. 

July 

August 

September 
October . . . 
November 
December. 

1886. 
January... 
February  . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August.... 
September 
October,... 
November 
December. 

1887. 
January... 
February  . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August — 
September 
October... 
November 
December. 

1888. 
January. . . 
February  . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October . . . 
November 
December. 

1889. 
January. . . 
February  . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August.... 
September 
October . . . 
November 
December. 

1890. 
January... 
February  . 

March 

April 

Biay 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October . . . 
November 
December. 


90.06453 
.06750 


.06646 
.06593 
.06625 


.06140 
.06225 
.06810 
.06343 
.06185 
.06196 
.06066 
.05965 
.05825 
.06690 
.05726 


.05825 
.06687 
.05725 
.05689 
.05734 
.05850 
.05935 
.06037 
.06078 
.06602 
.06680 
.06875 


.07125 
.06800 
.06750 
.06750 
.06750 
.06808 
.07625 
.07650 
.07656 
.07490 
.07250 
.07250 


.07050 
.07000 
.07255 
.08406 
.08560 
.09100 
.09062 
.06300 
.06000 
.07285 
.06890 
.06750 


.06475 
.06312 
.06262 
.06132 
.06140 
.0&1S7 
.06220 
.06142 
.06600 
.06602 
.06187 
.06060 
Digitized 


90.05968 


.06187 
.06098 
.06000 
.06260 


.06125 
.05708 
.05562 
.05796 
.05484 
.05487 


.06237 
.05296 
.06187 
.05166 
.06175 


.05200 
.05126 
.06160 
.06171 
.06125 
.06187 
.06266 
.06312 
.05390 
.05604 
.05987 
.05940 


.06960 
.05518 
.06486 
.05500 
.06480 
.05500 
.06898 
.06245 
.06490 
.06187 


.06200 


.06650 
.06563 
.06U2 
.07375 
.07812 
.06025 
.07987 
.06912 
.06875 
.06046 
.06784 
.06000 


.06626 
.06497 
.06484 
.05487 
.05449 
.05487 


.06067 
.06006 

.ooam 


by 


kJ^9q^ 


90.00485 
.00688 

.oono 

.00458 
.0060B 

.00675 


.00600 

.004S7 
.00668 

.01014 
.008SO 
.00748 
.00606 
.00828 
.00650 
.00638 
.00624 
.00660 


.00625 
.006C2 
.00575 
.00618 
.00609 
.00668 
.00670 
.00725 


.00998 
.00668 


.01175 
.01287 
.01315 
.01250 
.01270 
.01808 
.01732 
.01305 
.01166 
.01303 
.01010 
.01060 


.01400 
.01437 
.01143 
.01081 
.01238 
.01075 
.01126 
.01388 
.01625 
.0U89 
.01166 
.00760 


.00787 
.00687 
.00765 
.00648 
.00708 
.01088 
.00788 
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MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  GRANULATED  SUGAR  AND  THE  MATERIAL  ENTEPJNG  INTO  ITS 
MANUFACTURE  AT  NEW  YORK,  1880  to  1899-Concluded. 


Year  and 
month. 


1891. 
January... 
February  . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August — 
September 
October... 
November 
December. 

1802. 
January. . . 
February  . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August — 
September 
October . . . 
November 
December. 

18d3. 
January... 
February  . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August — 
September 
October . . . 
November 
December. 

18M. 
January... 
February  . 
March.... 

April 

May 

Jane 

July 

August — 
September 
October . . . 
November 
December. 

1895. 
January... 
February  . 
March.... 

April 

May 

June 


Product- 
granulated 
sugar,  per 
pound. 


Material- 
sugar  96® 
centrifugal, 
per pound. 


10.05980 
.06320 
.05968 
.04600 
.04326 
.04187 
.04265 
.04154 
.04337 
.04233 
.04137 
.04072 


.04222 
.04280 
.04220 
.04256 
.04190 
.04320 
.04862 
.01720 
.04630 
.04600 


.04600 
.04558 
.04534 
.04915 
.05110 
.05220 
.05257 
.05080 
.05080 
.06060 
.04472 
.04204 


.08920 
.04090 
.04122 
.08980 
.06922 
.08905 
.04280 
.04272 
.04675 
.04862 
.04040 
.08800 


.08740 
.08710 
.08815 
.08860 
.04207 
.04360 


80.06276 
.05590 
.05200 
.03516 
.03250 
.03375 
.03857 
.03424 
.03428 
.08849 
.08485 
.08485 


.03476 
.03482 
.08306 
.08125 
.03090 
.03123 


.08611 
.08470 
.03375 
.03401 


.08470 
.08424 
.03443 
.03844 
.04118 
.04375 
.04170 
.08650 
.08740 


.08170 
.02925 


.02885 
.03242 
.03145 
.02847 
.02821 
.08041 
.08146 
.08447 
.08760 


.08510 
.03810 


.08021 


.08000 
.08000 


.08357 


Difference. 


10.00654 
.00730 
.00768 
.00984 
.01076 
.00762 
.00908 
.00730 
.00909 
.00684 
.00652 
.00587 


.00504 
.00488 
.00916 
.01105 
.01130 
.01183 
.01097 
.01088 
.01251 
.01260 
.01256 
.01199 


.01130 
.01129 
.01091 
.01071 
.00992 
.00845 
.01087 
.01430 
.01340 
.01142 
.01302 
.01279 


.01085 
.00848 
.00977 
.01133 
.01101 
.00864 
.01134 
.00825 
.00916 
.00702 
.00580 
.00490 


.00719 
.00641 
.00816 
.00860 
.00911 


Year and 
month. 


1896. 

July 

August 

September . . 

October 

November . . 
December... 

1896. 

January 

February  ... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . . 

October 

November  .. 
December... 

1897. 

January 

February  ... 

March 

AprU 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . . 

October 

November  . . 
December... 

1898. 

January 

February  ... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . . 

October 

November  .. 
December. . . 

1899. 

January 

February  ... 

March 

AprU 

Blay 

June 

July 

August 

September  .- 

October 

November  . . 
December... 


Product- 
granulated 
sugar,  per 
pound. 


80.04360 
.04307 
.04225 
.04458 
.01230 
.04424 


.04654 
.04667 
.04780 
.06092 
.04992 
.04667 
.04448 
.04636 
.04470 


.04100 
.01100 


.04062 
.04070 
.04140 


.04260 
.04410 
.04606 
.01720 
.04803 
.04818 
.04720 
.04840 


.04986 
.04946 
.04865 
.04998 
.06098 
.06080 
.06060 
.06080 
.06172 
.04736 
.01880 
.04846 


.04711 
.04720 
.04816 
.04930 
.06080 
.06184 
.06210 
.06122 
.04874 
.04796 
.01795 
.04795 


Material- 
sugar  oe*' 
centrifugal, 
per pound 


10.08265 
.03295 
.08280 
.03577 
.08396 
.08540 


.03800 
.04031 
.04162 
.04273 
.04125 
.08671 
.03387 


.03140 
.03062 
.03298 
.03234 


.08180 
.03216 
.03248 


.Ob280 
.08453 
.03600 
.08750 
.08876 
.03843 


.04088 


.04182 
.04150 
.04098 
.04166 
.04280 
.04286 
.01126 
.04234 
.04349 
.04238 
.04386 
.04401 


.04280 
.04826 
.04395 
.04578 
.04666 
.04626 
.04468 
.04624 
.04375 
.04310 
.04265 
.04250 


Difference. 


10.01065 
.01012 
.00946 
.00681 
.00884 
.00884 


.00654 

.00636 
.00628 
.00619 
.00667 
.00986 
.01061 
.01129 
.01330 
.00922 
.00802 


.00872 
.00855 
.00892 
.01026 
.00980 
.00957 
.01006 
.00970 
.00927 
.00975 
.00877 
.00802 


.00604 
.00795 
.00767 
.00837 
.00868 
.00794 
.00965 
.00646 
.00623 
.00497 
.00495 
.00445 


.00431 
.00394 
.00421 
.00852 
.00424 
.00668 
.00767 
.00698 
.00499 
.00485 
.00530 
.00645 
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RELATIVE  MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  GRANULATED  SUGAR  AND  THE  MATERIAL  ENTERING 
INTO  ITS  MANUFACTURE  AT  NEW  YORK.  1880  TO  1899. 

[The  combination  controlling  a  large  proportion  of  this  product  was  organized  in  1887.] 


Year and 
month. 


1880. 
Jan  . . . . 
Feb.... 
Mar... 

Apr 

i&y... 
June . . 
July  .. 
Aug.... 
Sept.... 
Oct  ... 
Nov..., 
Dec  . . . , 

1881. 
Jan  ... 
Feb... 
Mar... 
Apr ... 
May... 
June.. 
July.. 
Aug.... 
Sept. . . . 
Oct  ... 
Nov.... 
Dec.... 

1882. 

Jan 

Feb... 
Mar..., 

Apr 

May.... 
June . . . 
July  ... 
Aug.... 
Sept.... 
Oct  .... 
Nov.... 
Dec.... 

1883. 
Jan  . . . . 
Feb.... 
Mar.... 

Apr 

May.... 
June... 
July  ... 
Aug — 
Sept.... 
Oct  .... 
Nov.... 
Dec.... 

1884. 

Jan 

Feb.... 
Mar.... 

Apr 

May.... 
June . . . 
July  ... 
Aug.... 
Sept.... 
Oct  .... 
Nov.... 
Dec.... 

1886. 

Jan 

Feb.... 
Mar.... 

Apr 

May.... 
lune... 


Product- 
granu- 
lated 
sugar. 


100.0 
97.6 
100.4 
97.9 
97.6 
108.6 
104.3 
107.9 
104.2 
98.4 
97.8 
99.6 


99.2 
95.8 
96.5 
96.6 
103.0 
109.3 
104.3 
99.7 
103.8 
109.0 
100.3 
96.9 


97.0 
96.2 
97.1 
102.0 
100.4 
98.9 
97.8 
96.6 
96.0 
95.8 
83.6 
91.0 


90.1 
92.2 
92.4 
90.9 
91.9 
92.4 
92.3 
90.3 
90.9 
89.6 
84.6 
82.8 


81.6 
79.2 
76.1 
72,7 
75.0 
69.4 
70.4 
68.7 
67.6 
66.7 
64.1 
61.7 


64.3 
64.2 
62.6 
63.2 
69.8 
70.8 


Material- 
sugar  96° 
centrifu-  | 
gal- 


100.0 
95.8 
100.0 
100.3  I 

99.4  I 
100.3 
102.0 

98.3  1 

98.5  ' 
9L4  I 
95.4 
97.8  1 


96.5  t 
97.0 
98.5 
94.3 
96.3 
100.6 
100.0 
99.4 
100.3 
102.5 
102.3 
95.8 


92.1 
91.0 
92.8 
96.0 
95.3 
94.3 
93.9 
93.6 
&1.4 
93.7 
93.4 
89.9 


90.1 
89.2 
90.6 
89.3 
91.4 
89.4 
89.2 
88.4- 
88.5 
89.9 
88.1 
82,6 


79.2 
78.8 
75.3 
78.3 
71.5  , 
66.7  ; 
69.1 
66.4  ' 
65.1 
65.6 
65.6 
62.4  I 

I 
64.2  i 
64.9 
62.7 
62.9 
68.9 
72.1 


Year  and 
month. 


1885. 
July  .. 
Aug... 
Sept... 
Oct  ... 
Nov... 
Dec... 

1886. 
Jan  ... 
Feb... 
Mar... 
Apr . . . 
May.. 
June.. 
July  .. 
Aug... 
Sept.., 
Oct  ... 
Nov... 
Dec  . . , 

1887. 
Jan  . . , 
Feb... 
Mar... 
Apr . . , 
May.. 
June . . 
July  . 
Aug... 
Sept... 
Oct  . . , 
Nov... 
Dec . . , 

1888. 
Jan  .. 
Feb . . 
Mar.. 
Apr.., 
May.. 
June. 
July.. 
Aug... 
Sept.., 
Oct . . . 
Nov... 
Dec  . . . 

1889. 
Jan  ... 
Feb... 
Mar... 
Apr . . . 
May... 
June., 
July  .. 
Aug... 
Sept. . , 
Oct  ... 
Nov... 
Dec... 

1890. 
Jan  . . . 
Feb... 
Mar... 
Apr... 
May... 
June . . 
July  .. 
Aug... 
Sept . . 
Oct ... 
Nov.., 
Dec... 


Product- 
granu- 
lated 
sugar. 


Material- 
sugar  96** 
centrifu- 
gal. 


67.3 
70.4 
72.0 
68.3 
68.8 
69.1 


69.1 
64.0 
64.9 
7L0 
66.2 
64.5 
64.6 
63.3 
62.1 
60.8 
59.4 
59.7 


60.8 
59.3 
69.7 
69.3 
69.8 
61.0 
61.9 
63.0 
63.4 
68.9 
69.2 
71.7 


74.8 
70.9 
70.4 
70.4 
70.4 
71.0 
79.5 
78.8 
79.9 
78.1 
75.6 
75.6 


73.5 
73.0 
76.7 
87.7 
89.2 
»i.9 
94.5 
86.6 
83.4 
75.5 
71.9 
70.4 


69.8 
70.9 
72.4 
71.3 
70.2 
73.1 


71.6 
66.7 
66.1 
67.8 
64.1 
63.6 
68.0 
6L3 
6L9 
60.7 
60.4 
60.5 


60.8 
69.9 
60.2 
60.6 
69.9 
60.7 
61.6 
62.1 
63.0 
66.6 
69.4 
69.6 


69.6 
64.6 
63.6 
64.3 
64.1 
64.3 
68.9 
73.0 
75.9 
72.4 
73.0 
?2.5 


66.1 
65.1 
71.6 
86.3 
85.6 
93.9 
92.8 
80.8 
74.6 
70.7 
67.1 
70.2 


67.5 

66.5 

65.8 

66.8 

65.3 

64.3 

64.0 

64.1 

64.0 

68.6 

67.1 

63.7 

64.9 

63.6 

64.1 

66.6 

68.8 

70.0 

68.8 

69.8 

&4.5 

64.3 

63.1 

61.8 

Year and 
month. 


1891. 
Jan  ... 
Feb... 
Mar... 
Apr . . . 
May... 
June . . 
July.. 
Aug... 
Sept  .. 
Oct... 
Nov... 
Dec... 


1892. 
Jan  . . . 
Feb... 
Mar... 
Apr . . . 
May... 
June.. 
July.. 
Aug... 
Sept  . . 
Oct  - . . 
Nov... 
Dec . . . 


1893. 
Jan  ... 
Feb... 
Mar... 
Apr . . . 
May... 
June.. 
July.. 
Aug. . . 
Sept  .. 
Oct... 
Nov... 
Dec... 


1894. 
Jan  ... 
Feb... 
Mar... 
Apr . . . 
May... 
June . . 
July.. 
Aug... 
Sept  .. 
Oct . . . 
Nov... 
Dec... 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July.... 

Aug 

Sept  .... 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 


1896. 
Jan  ... 
Feb.. 
Mar.. 
Apr . . 
May.. 
Juno 


Product — 
granu- 
lated 
sugar. 


61.9 
66.9 
62.3 
46.9 
45.1 
43.2 
44.5 
43.3 
45.2 
44.2 
43.2 
42.6 


41.5 
40.9 
44.0 
44.1 
44.0 
44.4 
43.7 
45.1 
50.7 
49.2 
48.3 
48.0 


48.0 
47.6 
47.3 
51.8 
63.3 
54.4 
54.8 
53,0 
63.0 
53.0 
46.6 
43.9 


40.9 
42.7 
43.0 
4L6 
40.9 
40.7 
44.6 
44.6 
48.8 
46.5 
42.1 
39.6 


39.0 
38.7 
39.8 
40.8 
43.9 
45.4 
45.4 
44.9 
44.1 
46.5 
44.1 
46.1 


48.5 
48.7 
49.9 
63.1 
62.1 
48.6 


Material— 
sugar  96° 
centrifu- 
gal- 
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RELATIVE  MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  GRANULATED  SUGAR  AND  THE  MATERIAL  ENTERING 
INTO  ITS  MANUFACTURE  AT  NEW  YORK,  1880  TO  18»-Concluded. 


Product- 

Materlal- 

Product- 

Material- 

Product- 

Material- 

Year  and 

granu- 
lated 

eugar96^ 

Year  and 

granu- 
lated 

sugar  96» 

Year  and 

granu- 

sugar 96^ 

month. 

centrifu- 

month. 

centrifu- 

month. 

lated 

centrifu- 

eugar. 

gal. 

sugar. 

gal. 

sugar. 

gal. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

Joly 

46.4 

89.6 

Sept  .... 

50.1 

45.3 

Nov 

50.9 

6L8 

Aug 

47.3 

89.8 

Oct 

50.8 

44.9 

Dec 

50.5 

6L6 

Sept 

46.6 

86.7 

Nov 

49.2 

44.9 

Oct 

41.6 

85.8 

Dec 

50.6 

47.2 

1899. 

Nov 

42.8 

88.6 

Jan 

49.1 

60.1 

Dec 

42.8 

87.8 

1896. 

Feb 

49.2 

60.6 

Jan 

51.5 

48.8 

Mar 

50.2 

51.4 

1897. 

Feb 

51.6 

48.5 

^'y::::: 

51.4 

68.6 

Jan 

42.3 

87.2 

Mar 

50.7 

47.9 

63.0 

64.6 

Teh 

42.6 

37.6 

Apr 

May 

52.1 

48.6 

June.... 

64.1 

64.1 

Mar 

43.2 

88.0 

58.2 

49.5 

July.... 

54.3 

52.1 

^aV.::::: 

45.2 

88.7 

June.... 

63.0 

50.1 

Aug 

63.4 

52.9 

44.4 

88.4 

July  .... 

58.0 

48.2 

Sept  .... 

50.8 

51.2 

June 

46.0 

40.4 

Aug 

53.0 

49.5 

Oct 

60.0 

60.4 

July 

48.0 

42.1 

Sept  .... 

53.9 

60.9 

Nov 

50.0 

49.9 

Aug 

49.2 

43.9 

Oct 

49.4 

49.6 

Dec 

50.0 

49.7 

'  If  one  notices  the  course  of  prices  from  1880  to  1887  of  both  the  refined 
sugar  and  the  raw,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  difference  between  these 
prices — the  margin — while  fluctuating  a  good  deal  had  a  decided  ten- 
dency downward,  this  margin  being  least  toward  the  close  of  1886  and 
the  beginning  of  1886,  but  decidedly  lower  in  1886,  1886,  and  1887 
than  in  the  years  preceding.  Competition  was  very  severe.  Imme- 
diately after  the  formation  of  the  trust  this  margin  increased  from  a 
little  over  one-half  a  cent  per  pound,  speaking  generally,  to  as  much 
as  a  cent  and  a  quarter.  With  almost  daily  fluctuations  of  small 
amounts  the  margin  remained  about  the  same  for  nearly  two  years. 
At  that  time  it  fell  back  to  about  what  it  had  been  before  the  organi- 
zation of  the  trust.  At  the  time  of  the  lessening  of  the  margin  active 
competition  had  begun  against  the  trust  on  the  part  of  the  Spreckles 
refineries  and  others,  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia. 
This  margin  remained  low  until  the  beginning  of  1892,  when  the  com- 
peting refineries  were  bought  by  the  combination.  Immediately  after- 
wards the  margin  was  again  increased  to  over  a  cent  a  pound,  and  it 
remained  at  an  average  of  more  than  a  cent  a  pound  for  considerably 
over  two  years.  There  was  a  decided  lowering  in  the  margin  for  two  or 
three  months  in  several  instances,  and  the  margin  seems  gradually  to 
have  decreased  slightly  for  the  entire  period  until  1898,  the  general 
presumption  being  that  this  decrease  in  the  margin  may  have  been  due 
in  part  to  improvements  in  methods  of  refining,  possibly  in  part  to 
fear  of  more  vigorous  competition.  There  was,  however,  no  decided 
further  fall  in  the  margin  lasting  for  any  length  of  time  until  the 
latter  part  of  1898,  when  active  competition  sprung  up  again,  espe- 
cially on  the  part  of  the  Arbuckle  and  Doscher  refineries.  The  margin 
again  immediately  dropped  back  to  the  neighborhood  of  60  cents  per 
hundred  pounds— sometimes  being  decidedly  below,  sometimes  some- 
what above — and  has  remained  low  from  the  beginning  of  this  active 
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competition  until  the  present  time.  The  comparison  thus  of  these 
prices,  running  over  this  whole  period,  would  seem  to  show  that  dur- 
ing the  periods  of  active  competition  the  margin  is  very  decidedly- 
lower  than  during  the  periods  when  the  trust  has  much  less  active  com- 
petition and  is  largely  in  control  of  the  market. 

A  careful  study  of  the  absolute  prices  given,  as  well  as  of  the  rela- 
tive prices,  shows  a  very  marked  immediate  lessening  of  the  price  of 
both  the  raw  material  and  the  finished  product  in  April,  1891,  although 
there  is  no  very  marked  change  in  the  margin  at  that  time.  This  fall 
in  price  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  duty  was  reduced  about  2  cents 
per  pound. 

It  is  perhaps  fair  to  say  that  sugar  refiners  themselves  insist  that 
before  the  organization  of  the  trust  competition  had  been  so  vigorous 
that  there  was  no  profit  in  the  business  for  most  refiners  and  that  a  large 
proportion,  some  16  out  of  40,  of  the  refiners  in  the  country  had  failed* 
The  testimony  both  of  refiners  connected  with  the  combination  and 
those  opposed  to  it  is  that  at  the  present  time,  with  the  margin  held 
low,  there  is  practically  no  profit  in  refining.  The  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  a  lower  margin  do  not  concern  us  here.  The  figures 
seem  to  show  that  unless  there  are  other  factors  entering  into  the  prob- 
lem beyond  those  which  appear,  and  the  refiners  themselves  seem  to 
concede  that  no  others  are  worthy  of  serious  consideration,  the  effect 
of  this  combination  has  been,  as  stated,  to  raise  prices  above  competi- 
tors' rates.  It  is  just,  however,  to  state  still  further  that  some  of  the 
refiners  and  those  not  connected  with  the  trusts  argue  that  if  the 
trust  had  not  been  formed  so  many  more  refineries  would  probably 
have  been  forced  into  bankruptcy  under  the  vigorous  competition  that 
a  shortage  in  the  supply  would  have  resulted  in  putting  prices  even 
higher  than  they  were  put  by  the  combination.  Of  course  these  sta- 
tistics have  nothing  to  do  with  what  might  have  been,  even  though  it 
is  just  to  call  attention  to  the  industrial  condition  of  the  times.  Atten- 
tion should  again  be  called  to  the  statement,  made  earlier,  that  in  order 
to  secure  the  same  profits  the  margin  between  raw  and  i*efined  sugar 
should  be  slightly  greater  when  the  price  of  raw  sugar  is  high,  inas- 
much as  the  loss  of  weight  is  a  more  expensive  waste. 

White  Lead. — The  tables  following  show  the  average  annual  prices 
per  pound  of  white  lead  ground  in  oil  and  of  the  materials  used  in 
its  manufacture,  pig  lead  per  pound  and  linseed  oil  per  gallon,  and 
relative  prices  for  the  same.  Of  course  the  pig  lead  forms  by  all  odds 
the  greater  part  of  the  product,  so  that  the  variations  in  the  price  of 
lead  would  have  more  influence  than  those  in  the  price  of  oil.  If  one 
keeps  this  in  mind,  neglecting  the  other  materials  and  labor,  the  varia- 
tions in  prices  of  these  two  factors  may  be  perhaps  enough  to  give 
some  basis  for  judgment. 
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YEABLY  PRICES  OP  WHITE  LEAD  AND  THE  MATERIALS  ENTERING  INTO  ITS  MANUFAC- 
TURE, 1882  TO  1899. 

[The  prices  shoMm  are  from  authoritative  market  quotations  and  the  books  of  the  combination  itself. 
The  combination  manufacturing  a  large  quantity  of  this  product  was  organized  in  December,  1891 .] 


Product- 
white 
lead 

ground  in 
oil,  per 
pound. 

Materials. 

Year. 

Product- 
white 
lead 
ground  in 
oil,  per 
pound. 

Materials. 

Year. 

Pig  lead 

atNew 

York,  per 

pound. 

Linseed  oU 

at  New 

York,  per 

gallon. 

Pig  lead 
a?New 

York,  per 
pound. 

Linseed  oil 
at  New 

York,  per 
gallon. 

1882 

».07i 
.07 
.06i 
.06 
.07 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 

ft).  0490 
.0432 
.0878 
.0696 
.0468 
.0447 
.0441 
.0880 
.0433 

10.6414 
.6475 
.5340 
.4983 
.4250 
.4529 
.6650 
.5925 
.6141 

1891 

.06^ 
.051 

:^ 

(a) 

10.0433 
.0406 
.0661 
.0818 
.0614 
.0292 
.0847 
.0877 

(o) 

90.4688 

1888 

1892 

.4128 

1884 

1898 

.4508 

1886 

18M 

.6317 

1886 

1895 

.5146 

1887 

1896 

.8632 

1888 

1897 

.8410 

188« 

1898 

.4062 

1890 

1899 

.4864 

a  Not  reported. 

RELATIVE  YEARLY  PRICES  OP  WHITE  LEAD  AND  THE  MATERIALS  ENTERING  INTO  ITS 
MANUFACTURE,  1882  TO  1899. 

[The  combination  manufacturing  a  large  quantity  of  this  product  was  organized  in  December,  1891.] 


Product- 
white  lead 
ground 
inoU. 

Materials. 

Year. 

Product- 
white  lead 
ground 
InoU. 

Materials. 

Year. 

Pig  lead 
at  New 
York. 

Linseed 

oil  at  New 

York. 

Pig  lead 
at  New 
York. 

Linseed 

oil  at  New 

York. 

1882 100.0 

100.0 
88.2 
76.1 
80.6 
94.5 
91.2 
90.0 
77.6 
88.4 

100.0 
101.1 
96.6 
91.1 
78.5 
83.7 
102.5 
109.4 
118.4 

1891 

91.4 
93.1 
89.7 
79.3 
76.7 
72.4 
75.6 
77. 0 
(o) 

88.4 
82.2 
78.7 
64.9 
64.1 
59.6 
70.8 
76.9 
(a) 

86  6 

1883 .... 

96.6 

1892 

76  2 

1884 

1896 

84  8 

1885.                '            87.9 

1894 

96  2 

1886 100, 0 

1895 

95.0 

1887.     ,     ,  :         ft*  » 

1896 

67.1 

1888 

91.4 

1897 

63  0 

1889... 

94.8 
91.4 

1808 

75.0 

1880 

1899 

80  6 

a  Not  reported. 

If  one  studies  these  prices  it  will  appear  that  for  the  years  1892  and 
1893,  immediately  following  the  organization  of  the  white-lead  com- 
bination, the  margin  was  decidedly  greater  than  for  several  years  pre- 
ceding, with  the  exception  of  the  year  1889.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
margin  after  1893  lessened,  and  during  the  years  1897  and  1898  was 
lower  than  during  any  of  the  preceding  years  shown  in  the  table.  So 
far  as  this  raw  material  represented  in  the  tables  is  to  be  considered 
the  basis  for  fixing  the  price  of  the  finished  product,  it  would  seem 
therefore  that  the  combination,  provided  other  conditions  had  not 
materially  changed,  was  able  to  put  the  margin  and,  in  consequence, 
its  profits  very  decidedly  higher  during  the  first  two  years  of  its  exist- 
ence, but  that  since  that  time  it  has  not  been  able  to  hold  the  margin 
higher.  Its  profits,  if  they  have  been  kept  above  those  which  would 
hold  during  a  period  of  competition,  must  come  either  from  economies 
in  manufacture,  which  do  not  appear  at  all  in  the  tables,  or  from  varia- 
tions in  other  factors  which  are  not  represented  here.  Regarding 
those  fsjcts  it  must  be  left  for  experts  in  that  line  of  manufacture  to 
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Petroleum. — ^Tho  tables  giving  the  prices  of  petroleum  show  first 
the  price  per  gallon  of  petroleum  refined  for  export,  the  price  per 
gallon  of  the  crude  oil  used  as  raw  material,  and  the  difference  between 
the  refined  and  the  crude  oil  per  gallon  for  each  month  of  the  years 
1866  to  1899.  In  the  prices  for  refined  oil  is  included  that  of  the  barrel 
in  which  it  is  ordinarily  sold;  the  prices  of  the  crude  oil  represent 
prices  per  gallon  without  including  the  package.  Prices  of  crude  oil, 
when  quoted  by  the  barrel,  ordinarily  exclude  the  package,  those  of 
refined  oil  include  it,  so  that  these  tables  are  made  up  in  accordance 
with  the  usual  custom  of  quotation,  but  in  both  cases  are  reduced  to 
gallons.  The  margin  between  the  price  of  the  crude  and  the  refined 
shown  in  the  table  represents  the  price  of  the  barrel  plus  the  cost  of 
refining  and  the  profit.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  export  oil 
is  not  of  quite  so  high  a  grade  as  the  standard  oil  used  for  consumption 
in  the  United  States,  as  represented  in  the  tables  showing  prices  of 
standard  white  illuminating  oil  at  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  and  New  York. 
The  table  of  monthly  prices  is  followed  by  the  table  of  relative  prices. 


MONTH  1  A'  PRICRS  OF  REFINED  EXPORT  OIL  AND  THE  MATERIAL  ENTERING  INTO  ITS 
MANUFACTURE,  1866  TO  1899. 

[The  prices  showu  are  from  the  Report  of  the  Industrial  Commimion  on  Trusts  and  Industrial  Com- 
binations, Part  I,  pp.  48, 49,  and  60.  The  package  is  included  in  the  price  for  refined  oil,  but  is  not 
Included  in  the  pnce  for  crude  oil.  Tho  combination  controlling  82.3  per  cent  of  this  product  was 
oro'anized  *n  1882.] 


Year  and 
month. 


1866. 
January  .. 
February  . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October... 
November 
December. 

1867. 
January  .. 
February  . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October . . . 
November 
December. 

1868. 
January  .. 
February  . 

March 

April 

May 

June 


Product- 
refined  ex- 
port oil  at 
New  Yoric, 
per  gallon. 

Material- 
crude  oil 
at  Oil  City, 
per  gallon. 

DlfTerencc. 

10.5787 

90.1190 

80.4697 

.4862 

.1047 

.3816 

.4087 

.0893 

.3194 

.4012 

.0940 

.3072 

.4300 

.1100 

.3200 

.4187 

.0833 

.3364 

.3950 

.0714 

.3236 

.4437 

.0893 

.3644 

.4462 

.1072 

.8390 

.4062 

.0808 

.32M 

,3575 

.0738 

.2837  1 

.8126 

.0464 

.2661  1 

.3100 

.0146 

.2654 

.2825 

.0441 

.2384 

.2760 

.0417 

.2333  1 

.2700 

.0464 

.2236  1 

.2675 

.0559 

.2116 

.2475 

.0462 

.2023  1 

.3087 

.06-25 

.2462  1 

.2926 

.0760 

.2175 

.3175 

.0808 

.2367  , 

.3450 

.0868 

.2682  ' 

.2760 

.0607 

.2143 

.2476 

.0446 

.2029 

.2475 

.0464 

.2011 

.2600 

.0636 

.1961 

.2676 

.0619 

.1956 

.2625 

.0702 

.1923 

.2962 

.0876 

.2087 

.8187 

.1080 

.2107 

Year  and 
montli. 


July 

August — 
September 
October . . . 
November 
December. 


January  .. 
February  . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October . . . 
November 
December. 

1870. 
January  .. 
February  . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October . . . 
November 
December. 


Product- 
refined  ex- 
port oil  at 
New  York, 
per  gallon. 

Material- 
crude  oil 
at  Oil  City, 
per  gallon. 

90.3426 

80.1209 

.3300 

.1030 

.3100 

.0928 

.3000 

.0962 

.3087 

.0882 

.3275 

.1012 

.3412 

.1369 

.3637 

.1660 

.3212 

.1428 

.3226 

.1367 

.3160 

.1273 

.3100 

.1190 

.3226 

.1280 

.3250 

.1310 

.3225 

.1310 

.3287 

.1322 

.3400 

.1881 

.3112 

.1219 

.3137 

.1078 

.2987 

.1101 

.2700 

.1024 

.2660 

.1012 

.2760 

.1078 

.2700 

.1012 

.2600 

.0906 

.2500 

.0766 

.2612 

.0627 

.2487 

.0768 

.2800 

.0779 

.2800 

.0609 

Difference. 


80.2216 
.2270 
.2172 
.2018 
.2206 
.2268 


.2043 
.2077 
.17M 
.1868 
.1877 
.1910 
.1946 
.1940 
.1915 
.1966 
.2019 
.1893 


.2059 
.1886 
.1676 
.1638 
.1672 
.1688 
.1606 
.1745 
.1785 
.1608 
.1821 
.1491 
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MONTHLY  PRICKS  OF  REFINED  EXPORT  OIL  AND  THE  MATERIAL  ENTERING  INTO  ITS 
MANUFACTURE,  1866  TO  1899— Continued. 


Year  and 
month. 


1871. 
January  .. 
February  . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August.... 
September 
October . . . 
November 
December. 

1872. 
January  .. 
February  . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October . . . 
November 
December. 

1873. 
January  .. 
Februar>'  . 

March 

April 

Blay 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October . . . 
November 
December. 

1874. 
Januar}'  .. 
February  . 
March  .... 

April. 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October... 
November 
December. 

1875. 
January  .. 
February  . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October . . . 
November 
December. 

1876. 
January  .. 
February  . 

March 

April 

nSy 

June 


Product- 
refined  ex- 
port oil  at 
New  York, 
per  gallon. 


90.2462 
.2512 
.2412 
.2326 
.2462 
.2575 
.2575 
.2487 
.2412 
.2375 
.2237 
.2300 


.2237 
.2175 
.2262 
.2175 
.2837 
.2300 
.2237 
.2237 
.2412 
.2600 
.2700 
.2600 


.2212 
.1962 
.1900 
.2000 
.1976 
.1900 
.1812 
.1650 
.1650 
.1625 
.1412 
.1350 


.1350 
.1500 
.1487 
.1562 
.1387 
.1287 
.1212 
.1175 
.1212 
.1175 
.1075 
.1125 


.1237 
.1400 
.1500 
.1387 
.1287 
.1262 
.1150 
.1125 
.1276 
.1412 
.1300 
.1275 


.1412 
.1425 
.1460 
.1400 
.1412 
.1475 


Material- 
crude  oil 
at  Oil  City, 
per  gallon. 


90.0962 
.1073 
.1012 
.0941 
.1089 
.1095 
.1143 
.1053 
.1083 
.1118 
.0976 
.1035 


.0958 
.0887 
.0857 
.0640 
.0928 
.0943 
.0875 
.0827 
.0750 
.(mi 
.1035 
.0783 


.0566 
.0524 
.0600 
.0683 
.0695 
.0518 
.0431 
.0819 
.0301 
.0295 
.0266 
.0232 


.0316 
.0462 
.0428 
.0466 
.0274 
.0282 
.0240 
.0238 
.0232 
.0208 
.0173 
.0208 


.0266 
.0360 
.0388 
.0382 
.0278 
.0267 
.0206 
.0217 
.0810 
.0322 
.0318 
.0632 


.0426 
.0179 
.0493 
.0463 
.0464 
.0484 


Difference. 


$0.1610 
.1439 
.1400 
.1884 
.1873 
.1480 
.1432 
.1884 
.1829 
.1267 
.1261 
.1266 


.1279 
.1288 
.1405 
.1335 
.1409 
.1357 
.1362 
.1410 
.1662 
.1606 
.1665 
.1817 


.1647 
.1438 
.1400 
.1417 
.1380 
.1382 
.1381 
.1831 
.1346 
.1380 
.1166 
.1118 


.1034 
.1048 
.1059 
.1096 
.1118 
.1005 
.0972 
.0937 
.0980 
.0967 
.0902 
.0917 


.0981 
.1040 
.1112 
.1055 
.1009 
.0995 
.0945 
.0908 
.0966 
.1090 
.0982 
.0943 


.0987 
.0946 
.0957 
.0947 
.0968 
.0991 


Year  and 
month. 


1876. 

July 

August. . . . 
September 
October . . . 
November 
December. 

1877. 
January  .. 
February  . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October . . . 
November 
December. 

1878. 
January  .. 
February  . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October... 
November 
December. 

1879. 
January  .. 
February  . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October . . . 
November 
December. 

1880. 
January  .. 
February  . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October . . . 
November 
December. 

1881. 
January  .. 
February  . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October... 
November 
December. 


Product- 
refined  ex- 
port  oil  at 
New  York, 
per  gallon. 


90.1687 
.1987 
.2600 
.2600 
.2625 
.2937 


.2400 
.1862 
.1600 
.1676 
.1460 
.1375 
.1387 
.1362 
.1460 
.1462 
.1825 
.1312 


.1212 
.1225 
.1162 
.1137 
.1126 
.1125 
.1075 
.1087 
.1025 
.0962 
.0912 
.0962 


.0900 
.0937 
.0925 
.0912 
.0850 
.0750 
.0675 
.0662 
.0687 
.0750 
.0800 
.0862 


.0787 
.0787 
.0776 
.0762 
.0762 
.0962 
.0987 
.0900 
.1062 
.1200 
.1050 
.0950 


.0925 
.0925 
.0850 
.0775 
.0800 
.0812 
.0787 
.0775 
.0600 
.0776 
.0760 
.0712 


Material- 
crude  oil 
at  Oil  City, 
per  gallon. 


10.0645 
.0664 
.0906 
.0786 
.0792 
.0901 


.0840 
.0638 
.0637 
.0618 
.0633 
.0464 
.0526 
.0688 
.0668 
.0534 
.0456 
.0430 


.0344 
.0896 
.0879 
.0326 
.0822 
.0271 
.0235 
.0240 
.0206 
.0196 
.0214 
.0228 


.0245 
.0233 
.0206 
.0187 
.0180 
.0164 
.0166 
.0160 
.0165 
.0210 
.0251 
.0282 


.0263 
.0246 
.0213 
.0183 
.0191 
.0239 
.0241 
.0216 
.0228 
.0231 
.0218 
.0221 


.0227 
.0214 
.0198 
.0201 
.0196 
.0194 
.0183 
.0188 
.0220 
.0221 
.0197 
.0200 


Difference. 


90.1142 
.1333 
.1694 
.1814 
.1833 
.2086 


.1660 
.1224 
.0968 
.0957 
.0917 
.0911 
.0812 

.on4 

.0882 
.0928 
.0869 
.0682 


.0868 
.0630 
.0783 
.0811 
.0803 
.0854 
.0840 
.0647 
.0819 
.0766 
.0696 
.0734 


.0665 
.0704 
.0720 
.0726 
.0670 
.0586 
.0509 
.0502 
.0522 
.0540 
.0649 
.0580 


.0624 
.0641 
.0662 
.0679 
.0571 
.0728 
.0746 
.0684 
.0634 
.0969 
.0832 
.0729 


.0711 
.0662 
.0674 
.0605 
.0618 
.0604 
.0687 
.0680 
.0654 
.0663 
.0612 
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MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  REFINED  EXPORT  OIL  AND  THE  MATERIAL  ENTERING  INTO  ITS 
MANUFACTURE,  1866  TO  1899— Continued. 


Year  and 
month. 


Product- 
refined  ex- 
port oil  at 
New  York, 
per  gallon. 


Material- 
crude  oil 
at  Oil  City, 
per  gallon. 


Dlflference. 


Year  and 
month. 


Product- 
refined  ex- 
port oil  at 
New  York, 
per  gallon. 


Material- 
crude  oil 
at  Oil  City, 
per  gallon. 


Differeuce. 


1882. 
January  .. 
February  . 
March .... 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October . . . 
November 
December. 


January  .. 
February  . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October . . . 
November 
December. 

1884. 
January  .. 
February  . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October . . . 
November 
December. 

1885. 
January  .. 
February  . 
March  .... 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October . . . 
November 
December. 

1886. 
January  .. 
February  . 
March .... 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October... 
November 
December. 

1887. 
January  .. 
February  . 
March  .... 

April 

May 

June 


80.0700 
.0737 
.0737 
.0737 
.0750 
.0750 
.0675 
.0687 
.0760 
.0800 
.0825 
.0762 


.0775 
.0787 
.0800 
.0825 
.0787 
.0800 
.0762 
.0787 
.0812 
.0837 
.0875 
.0912 


.0937 
.0912 
.0850 
.0862 
.0850 
.0812 
.0787 
.0800 
.0787 
.0787 
.0787 
.0775 


.0775 
.0775 
.0800 
.0787 
.0775 
.0800 
.0825 
.0837 
.0837 
.0850 
.0850 
.0800 


.0775 
.0762 
.0737 
.0737 
.0725 
.0712 
.0700 
.0675 
.0662 
.0675 
.0687 
.0687 


.0675 
.0662 
.0662 
.0662 
.0675 
.0662 


10.0198 
.0208 
.0193 
.0187 
.0167 
.0130 
.■0137 
.0140 
.0169 
.0223 
.0278 
.0228 


.0220 
.0241 
.0232 
.0221 
.0236 
.0279 
.0257 
.0259 
.0268 
.0266 
.0273 
.0272 


.0265 
.0250 
.0239 
.0234 
.0204 
.0164 
.0151 
.0193 
.0186 
.0169 
.0173 
.0177 


.0169 
.0174 
.0191 
.0188 
.0189 
.0196 
.0230 
.0239 
.0240 
.0251 
.0248 
.0213 


.0210 
.0191 
.0184 
.0170 
.0166 
.0160 
.0157 
.0148 
.0151 
.0155 
.0172 
.0169 


.0161 
.0161 
.0154 
.0153 
.0149 


90.0602 
.0534 
.0544 
.0650 
.0583 
.0620 
.0538 
.0647 
.0581 
.0577 
.0552 
.0634 


.0556 
.0546 
.0668 
.0604 
.0551 
.0621 
.0505 
.0628 
.0544 
.0672 
.0602 
.0640 


.0672 
.0662 
.0611 
.0628 
.0646 
.0648 
.0636 
.0607 
.0601 
.0618 
.0614 
.0598 


.0606 
.0601 
.0609 
.0699 
.0686 
.0604 
.0595 
.0598 
.0597 
.0599 
.0602 
.0587 


.0666 
.0671 
.0553 
.0561 
.0669 
.(^62 
.0643 
.0627 
.0511 
.0620 
.0615 
.0618 


.0606 
.0511 
.0611 
.0608 
.0622 
.0618 


1887. 

July 

August 

September . 

October 

November  . 
December. . 

,         1888. 
January  ... 
February  . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . 

October 

November  . 
December.. 


January  

February'  ... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . . 

October 

November  . . 
December... 

1890. 

January 

February  ... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . . 

October 

November... 
December . . . 

1891. 

January 

February  ... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August I 

September..' 

October 1 

November  . . 

December...' 

I 

1892. 

January j 

February  ...' 

March j 

April ' 

May 

June 

July ; 

August ' 

September  . . 

October 

November  ..I 
December...' 


90.0660 
.0650 
.0676 
.0676 
.0700 
.0726 


.0775 
.0775 
.0775 
.0737 
.0750 
.0712 
.0725 
.0762 
.0775 
.0762 
.0725 
.0725 


.0700 
.0712 
.0700 
.0687 
.0687 
.0687 
.0726 
.0726 
.0712 
.0712 
.0760 
.0750 


.0750 
.0750 
.0725 
.0712 
.0725 
.0712 
.0712 
.0725 
.0737 
.0750 
.0950 
.0725 


.0742 
.0748 
.0731 

.on8 

.0720 
.0713 
.0702 
.0670 
.0642 
.0645 
.0640 
.0644 


.0645 
.0642 
0682 
0610 
.0606 
.0600 
.0600 
.0006 
.0610 
.0608 
.0680 
.0645 


10.0141 
.0143 
.0160 
.0168 
.0176 
.0190 


.0217 
.0214 
.0223 
.0193 
.0207 
.0181 
.0192 
.0206 
.0223 
.0216 
.0204 
.0212 


.0206 

.0212 

.0216 

.0209 

.0198 

.0203 

.0226 

.0204 

.0206  i 

.0241  , 

.0258 

.0248 


.0250 

.0250 

.0213 

.0197 

.0211 

.0212  , 

.0212 

.0212 

.0196 

.0191 

.0172 

.0160  ' 


.0176  ' 

.0185  I 

.0177 

.0169 

.0166 

.0162 

.0168 

.0152 

.0189 

.0144 

.0141 

.0141 


.0149 
.0143 
.0137 
.0138 
.0186 
.0129 
.0125 
.0181 
.0129 
.(022 
.(028 
.0127 


90.0600 
.0607 
.0U& 
.0607 
.0624 


.0656 
.0561 
.0652 
.0644 
.0&43 
.0631 
.0633 
.0656 
.0652 
.0646 
.0521 
.0513 


.0496 
.0600 
.04M 
.0478 
.0489 
.0484 
.0499 
.0521 
.0607 
.0471 
.0192 
.0602 


.0600 
.0500 
.0612 
.0615 
.0514 
.0600 
.0600 
.0613 
.0642 
.0659 
.0578 
.0565 


.0666 
.0563 
.0654 
.0549 
.0551 
.0661 
.0544 
.0518 
.0603 
.0501 
.0499 
.0503 


.0496 
.(H99 
.0496 
.0472 
.0171 
.0471 
.0475 
.0*77 
.0481 
.0481 
.0467 
.041S 
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MONTHLY  PRICES  OP  REFINED  EXPORT  OIL  AND  THE  MATERIAL  ENTERING  INTO  ITS 
MANUFACTURE,  1866  TO  1899— Concluded. 


Year  and 
month. 


Product — 
refined  ex- 
port oil  at 
New  York, 
per  gallon. 


Material- 
crude  oil 
at  Oil  City, 
per  gallon. 


Difference. 


Year  and 
month. 


Product- 
refined  ex- 
port oil  at 
New  York, 
per  gallon. 


Material- 
crude  oil 
at  Oil  City, 
per  gallon. 


Difference 


January... 
February  . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October . . . 
November 
December. 

1894. 
January  . . 
February  . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October . . . 
Novomber 
December. 

1896. 
January  .. 
February  . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October . . . 
November 
December. 

1896. 
January... 
February  . 

March 

\pril 

May 

June 


10.0533 
.0630 
.0634 
.0562 
.0520 
.0621 
.0515 
.0518 
.0615 
.0515 
.0615 
.0515 


.0515 
.0615 
.0615 
.0515 
.0615 
.0616 
.0615 
.0615 
.0615 
.0616 
.0616 
.0661 


.0587 
.0600 
.0676 
.0912 
.0820 
.0783 
.0765 
.0710 
.0710 
.0710 
.0788 
.0777 


.0785 
.0735 
.0740 
.0700 
.0676 


10.0127 
.0187 
.0155 
.0163 
.0140 
.0144 
.0137 
.0140 
.0154 
.0168 
.0176 
.0187 


.0190 
.0191 
.0195 
.0201 
.0205 
.0210 
.0198 
.0193 
.0198 
.0197 
.0197 
.0217 


.0235 
.0242 
.0266 
.0422 
.0888 
.0869 
.0346 
.0298 
.0298 
.0298 
.0341 
.0342 


.0347 
.0331 
.0318 
.0292 
.0282 
.0273 


«0.0406 
.0393 
.0379 
.0689 
.0380 
.0877 
.0378 
.0878 
.0361 
.0347 
.0339 
.0328 


.0325 
.0824 
.0820 
.0814 
.0310 
.0805 
.0317 
.0322 
.0317 
.0818 
.0818 
.0344 


.0868 

.0420 

.0490 

.0432  , 

.0424 

.0420 

.0412 

.0412 

.0412 

.0447 

.0435 


.0438 
.0104 
.0422 
.0408 
.0893 
.0412 


1896. 

July 

August 

September 
October . . . 
November 
December. 

1897. 
January... 
February  . 

March 

April 

May 

Juno 

July 

August 

September 
October . . . 
November 
December. 

1898. 
January... 
February  . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October . . . 
November 
December. 

1899. 
January... 
February  . 

March 

April 

May 

Juno 

July 

August 

September 
October... 
November 
December. 


10.0656 
.0665 
.0685 
.0690 
.0715 
.0635 


.0613 
.0626 
.0636 
.0613 
.0623 
.0614 
.0587 
.0675 
.0574 
.0555 
.0640 
.0640 


.0640 
.0650 
.0682 
.0567 
.0601 
.0616 
.0626 
.0644 
.0663 
.0721 
.0735 
.0742 


.0743 
.0740 
.0734 
.0705 
.0699 
.0720 
.0761 
.0782 
.0663 
.0900 
.0940 
.0986 


60.0260 
.0250 
.0268 
.0274 
.0275 
.0233 


.0210 
.0215 
.0219 
.0205 
.0206 
.0205 
.0185 
.0169 
.0166 
.0161 
.0155 
.0155 


.0150 
.0161 
.0187 
.0176 
.0196 
.0207 
.0222 
.0232 
.0242 
.0269 
.0277 
.0279 


.0278 
.0274 
.0269 
.0269 
.0269 
.0270 
.0292 
.0304 
.0344 
.0360 
.0375 
.0413 


10.0396 
.0415 
.0117 
.0416 
.0440 
.0402 


.0403 
.0411 
.0417 
.0406 
.0417 
.0409 
.0102 
.0406 
.0408 
.0394 
.0385 
.0385 


.0890 
.0389 
.0395 
.0391 
.0406 
.0409 
.(M04 
.0412 
.0421 
.0462 
.0458 
.0463 


.0465 
.0466 
.0465 
.0436 
.0430 
.0150 
.0469 
.0478 
.0519 
.0540 
.0565 
.0572 


RELATIVE  MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  REFINED  EXPORT  OIL  AND  THE  MATERIAL  ENTERING 
INTO  ITS  MANUFACTURE,  1866  TO  1899. 

[The  combination  controlling  82.3  per  cent  of  this  product  was  organized  in  1882.] 


Year  and 
month. 


I*Ttidri(:t— 
export  otL 


1866. 
Jan  ... 
Feb... 
Mar... 
Apr . . . 
May... 
June.. 
July... 
Aug... 
Sept... 
Oct.... 
Not... 
Dec... 


IW.D 

me 

69.3 
71.3 
7i.4 
G»,3 
7*1.7 
77.1 
70.2 
61.8 
M.0 


6759— N 


Mattrifti- 


100. 0 

75.0 
79.0 
92,4 
70.0 

m.o 

75.0 
90.1 
67.9 
ri2.0 


Year  and 
uiantli. 


(?xjM>rt  uil, 


o.  21)- 


Jun  .„, 
Feb:... 
Mftr.,,, 
Apr  .... 

May,.,. 
Junts^... 
July.... 

Aug.... 

Sept.... 

Oct....... 

Nov... 
Dec. 

-5 


53.6 
47.6 

42,8 
S3. 3 
50.5 
54,9 
59.6 
47,5 
41LB 


crude  uiJ. 


37.5 

mA 

35. 0 
47.0 

a8.o 
r>7,9 

72.9 
ftl.O 
37.5 


Yearflititl 
mctlth. 


1868. 
Jan  . . . 
F«b . , . 
Mar... 
Apr... 
Bdjiy... 
June.. 
July.., 
Aug... 
Sept... 
Oct,... 
Nov . . . 
Dec  ... 


14,  ^ 
45,1 
51.2 
54.2 
ri9.2 
57.0 
53.  (i 
M.» 
^.A 
56.0 


»9.0 
45.0 
62.0 

m,Q 

73.5 
86.6 
101.6 
86.6 
78.0 
83.5 
71.1 
^.0 
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RELATIVE  MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  REFINED  EXPORT  OIL  AND  THE  MATERIAL  ENTERING 
INTO  ITS  MANUFACTURE,  1866  TO  l«9*-Continued. 


'"""^^-    'export  oil. 


I 


1869. 

Jan 

Feb.... 
Mar.... 
Apr.... 
Mny.... 
June . . , 
July.... 
Aufj.... 
Sept.... 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec  .... 

1870. 

Jan 

Feb.... 
Mar.... 
Apr.... 
May... 
June . . , 
July.... 
Aug.... 
Sept.... 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec... 

1871. 

Jan 

Feb..., 
Mar.... 

Apr 

May.... 
June... 
July.... 
Aug.... 
Sept..., 

Oct 

Nov . . . , 
Dec  . . . . 

1872. 
Jan 

Feb.... 
Mar..., 
Apr..., 
.May..., 
June.. 
July... 
Aug..., 
Sept... 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec... 

1873. 

Jan 

Feb..., 
Mar..., 

Apr 

May... 
June.. 
July... 
Aug.... 
Sept... 

Oct 

Nov..., 
Dec .... 

1874. 
Jan  ..., 
Feb... 
Mar... 

Apr 

May... 
Juno.. 
July... 
Aug... 
Sept... 
Oct 


59.0 
C2.8 
55.5 
55.7 
54.4 
53.6 
55.7 
5(;.2 
55.7 
56.8 
58.8 
53.8 


54.2 
51.6 
46.7 
45.8 
47.5 
46.7 
44.9 
43.2 
45.1 
42.1 
89.7 
39.7 


42.5 
43.4 
41.7 
40.2 
42.6 
44.5 
44.5 
42.1 
41.7 
4L0 
38.7 
39.7 


38.7 
37.6 
39.1 
37.6 
40.4 
89.7 
38.7 
38.7 
41.7 
44.9 
46.7 
44.9 


38.2 
33.9 
32.8 
34.6 
34.1 
32.8 
3L3 
28.5 
28.5 
28.1 
24.4 
23.3 


23.3 
25.9 
25.7 
27.0 
24.0 
22.2 
20.9 
20.3 
20.9 
20.3 
18.6 
19.4 


Material — ,•  Year  and 


Product—  I 

refined 
export  oil. 


115.0   ' 

131.1 

120.0 

114.0 

107.0 

100.0  i 
107.6  I 
110.1 

110.1  , 
111.1 
U6.1  I 
102.4 


90.6 

92.5  I 

86.1  I 

85.0  ! 

90.6 

85.0 

76.1 

63.4 

69.5 

64.5 

65.5 

68.0 


80.0 
90.2 
85.0 
79.1 
9L5 
92.0 
96.1 
88.5 
91.0 
93.9 
82.0 
87.0 


80.5 
74.5 
72.0 
70.6 
78.0 
79.2 
78.5 
69.5 
63.0 
83.5 
87.0 
65.8 


1875. 
Jan  — 
Feb.... 
Mar.... 

Apr 

May.... 
June... 
July.... 
Aug.... 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec 


47.6 

44.0 

42.0 

49.0 

50.0 

43.5 

36.2 

26.8 

25.5  ,    .  ^,, 

24.8    ,  Oct. 

21.5    I  Nov 

19.5      Dec 


1876. 

Jan 

Feb.... 
Mar.... 

Apr 

May.... 
June... 
July.... 
Aug.... 
Sept.... 

Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec... 


1877. 

Jan 

Feb.... 
Mar.... 

Apr 

May.... 
June . . . 
July.... 
Aug — 
Sept.... 

Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec... 


1878. 

Jan 

Feb.... 
Mar.... 

Apr 

May.... 
June.., 
July.... 
Aug.... 
Sept.... 

Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec... 


1879. 


Jan  .. 
Feb.. 
Mar.. 
Apr.. 
May.. 
June . 
July.. 
Aug.. 
Sept.. 


26.6 
38.0 
36.0 
39.2 
23.0 
23.7 
20.2 
20.0 
19.5 
17.5 
14.5 
17.5 


1880. 

Jan 

Feb.... 
Mar.... 

Apr 

May.... 
June... 
July.... 
Aug.... 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

!>.•<•  .... 


21.4 
24.2 
25.9 
24.0 
22.2 
21.8 
19.9" 
19.4 
22.0 
24.4 
22.6 
22.0 


24-4 
24.6 
26.1 
24.2 
24.4 
26.6 
29.2 
84.3 
44.9 
44.9 
45.4 
60.8 


41.6 
82.2 
27.6 
27.2 
25.1 
23.8 
28.1 
28.5 
25.1 
26.3 
22.9 
22.7 


20.9 
2L2 
20.1 
19.6 
19.4 
19.4 
18.6 
18.8 
17.7 
16.6 
16.8 
16.6 


15.6 
16.2 
16.0 
16.8 
14.7 
13.0 

n.7 
n.4 

11.9 
13.0 
13.8 
14.9 


13.6 
18.6 
13.4 
18.2 
13.2 
16.6 
17.1 
16.6 
18.4 
20.7 
18.1 


Material — i  Year  and 
crude  oil.  '    month. 


ex'^'^il.-™'^--' 


21.5 
80.3 
32.6 
27.9 
23.4 
22.4 
17.2 
18.2 
26.1 
27.1 
26.7 
27.9 


86.7 
40.8 
41.4 
38.1 
38.2 
40.7 
46.8 
56.0 
76.1 
66.1 
66.6 
75.7 


70.6 
63.6 
68.6 
61.9 
44.8 
89.0 
44.1 
49.4 
47.7 
44.9 
38.3 
86.1 


33.2 
31.8 
27.4 
27.1 
22,8 
19.7 
20.2 
17.3 
16.5 
18.0 
19.2 


20.6 
19.6 
17.2 
15.7 
16.1 
13.8 
18.9 
13.4 
13.9 
17.6 
21.1 
28.7 


22,1 
20.7 
17.9 
16.4 
16.1 
20.1 
20.3 
18.2 
19.2 
19.4 
18.3 
18.6 


1881. 
Jan  ... 
Feb... 
Mar... 
Apr... 
May... 
June.. 
July... 
Aug... 
Sept... 
Oct.... 
Nov... 
Dec... 


1882. 

Jan 

Feb.... 
Mar.... 

Apr 

May.... 
June... 
July.... 
Aug.... 
Sept.... 

Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec 


Jan  .. 
Feb.. 
Mar.. 

Apr.. 
Blay.. 
June. 
July.. 
Aug.. 
Sept.. 
Oct... 
Nov.. 
Dec. 


1884. 
Jan  .... 
Feb... 
Mar... 

Anr 

May..., 
June.., 
July..., 
Aug... 
Sept. . . 

Oct 

Nov... 
Dec... 


1886. 

Jan 

Feb.... 
Mar,... 

Apr 

May.... 
June . . . 
July.... 
I  Aug.... 
Sept.... 

Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec 


Jan  .-. 

Feb... 
Mar... 
Apf  , .  * 
Muy... 

Jtiiii?*, 
Julv... 
A^i^-.. 
Sepi,.. 
0«r,.., 
N(.^'... 

^Vfigrzbcf 


16.0 
16.0 
14.7 
13.4 
13.8 
14.0 
13.6 
18.4 
13.8 
18.4 
18,0 
12.8 


12.1 
12,7 
12,7 
12.7 
18,0 
18.0 
1L7 

n.9 

13.0 
18.8 
14.3 
13.2 


18.4 
18.6 
13.8 
14.3 
18.6 
18.8 
13.2 
13.6 
14.0 
14.5 
15.1 
15.8 


16.2 
16.8 
14.7 
14.9 
14.7 
14.0 
18.6 
18.8 
18.6 
13.6 
18.6 
13.4 


13.4 
18.4 
18.8 
18,6 
13.4 
13.8 
14.3 
14.5 
14.6 
14.7 
14.7 
13.8 


13.4 
18.2 
12,7 
12.7 
12.6 
12.3 
12,1 
11.7 

n.4 

11.7 
11.9 


G&5gie 
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MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  PROOF  SPIRITS  AND  THE  MATERIAL  ENTERINa  INTO  ITS  MANU- 
FACTURE, 1884  TO  1899— Continued. 


Jan.., 

Feb.,. 
Mar. 

ApTx. 

J  uiie, 
July 


tax 

mi- 
km. 


tOJt 

bfttca 


IL.KMI  10.300 


1.100 

lAQQ 
1. 100 


Axig  ..  al.tm 

Oci.., 

Nov  ,* 

1837. 

J&D  .  . 

Feb,., 
Mar  .. 
Apt,., 
May .. 
June. 
July  .- 
Aug  . 

Oct... 
Nov  ., 

1S8£. 
Jtuu.. 

Mar 

June.. 

July., 

Aa^.. 

Sept.. 

Ocl,.. 

Nov 

I>ec. 

ISSfl. 
Jan*** 
Feb.-. 

June. 

July., 
Aug, 
Bept , . 
Oct,..i 
Ncir  -. 

mo. 

Oct.., 
Kov  - 
Dec,., 

IS9L 
Jan... 
Iteb,,. 
War 
Apr». 


I.IH 

L140 

1.140 
al.liO 
1.140 
1.110 
l.O&l 
LOGO 
1.050 
1.060 
LO^ 
L05a 
LOW 

i.tm 

L09Q 
1.090 
LOiK) 
1.090 
1.103 
LllO 
l.UO 
L140 
l.HO 
H40 
I.IIO 
1.140 

I, mo 

LCHO 
LO@d 

i.fm 

LOSO 

1.C0O 

i.oeo 

LOGO 
L0@0 
LOBO 
L0@0 

LOSO 
l,C90 
LOSO 
1.030 
1,06J» 
1,100 
l.]€0 
1,13* 
1.H3 

Lm 

LloO 
Ll&O 

LlSO 
l.lfiO 

Lm 


.200 

,wo 

.200 
a.  1!^2 

.las 

,2H 
.240 
.240 
.2iC} 

.240 

a.  210 

.240 

.240 

.164 
.160 

.lao 

.1^ 
.1^ 
.150 
,130 
.ISO 

,190 
.100 
,190 
.190 
.203 

.240 
.210 
.210 
.240 
.240 
.240 

.152 
,140 
.liO 
.130 
,130 

Am 

AW 
.130 
.130 
.130 
.130 
.130 

,130 
.130 
,130 
,130 
,163 
.200 

.sog 

,2S8 
,343 
.242 
,350 
,260 


.a&o 

.250 


Froof 

t>ii(j 
bu.*<hc] 

Dl 

com. 


Com 

l»or 

bUflhel 


|U.  910 
.!^10 
,»10 
.^10 
,910 
.010 
(1. 82a 

.976 
L09Q 

1.002 
1.09(2 

Lioe 

aLlCW 
LlOSi 

i.ia^ 
.7&a 

.739 


.G9a 


.flG2 

.m2 
.im 

.920 
1,068 
LttSS 

i.mA 
Ltm 
ijm 
htm 
Lose 

,70«5 
.030 
.650 
.fl32 
.604 
.604 
.@D4 
.«CM 
.601 
.604 
.G04 

.mi 


90,136 
.145 
.174 
.178 

,178 
Am 

Am 


,1«! 

AM 

a.  199 

2H 


.607 
.607 
.g07 
,607 
.715 
.635 
,677 
.812 
.831 
.S3I 
.809 
.§69 

.»76 

.Hi76 

«,937 

LOOa 


ipMta 
bom 
one 
bui^bel, 
of  corn, 

prlco 

ot 
oom. 


9U.3Ge 
.372 
.^1 
.347 
,a65 
.34? 
0.347 
a.  4^ 
.SB? 
.94^ 
.M;£ 

tt,a47 
.a&7 
.365 
.379 
.371 
.366 
,402 
.ii9 
.417 
,442 
.4S& 

,4JJ7 

.m 

An 
.&19 

.572 
.612 
.47^ 
,i'>3 

.4ao 

.363 
.347 

.343 
.Mf 

,a44 
-345 
.345 
.360 
,347 
.322 
.320 
,468 

,a2i 

.291 
.277 

.m 

.313 
.K9 
,S39 
.402 
,4S0 
,607 
A^ 
,616 
.504 


Yt?HJ 

cin4 
muuth 


Pronf 
lum. 


,4S8 

,«24 

0,©0 

.109 


90,544 

.5^ 
.6*33 
.565 
,563 
0.581 
(I.5S2 

.ma 

,743 
.730 
.723 


,7^ 

a.  771 

,731 

.713 

.368 
.328 
.291 

.274 
.276 
.251 
.305 

.376 

.3V0 

.387 

,34S 

,34a 

.576 

.609 

.635  I 

.656 

.726 
.741 

.363 

.805 

.2HS 
.259 

,;^J 

.24-1 
.257 
.2S2 
,»*4 
.146 


.sia 

.SJO 
.320 
.294 
.376 
.296 
.271 
.332 
.324 
.3^4 
.364 
.365 

,3SB 

.352 

a.  Si? 

,299 


ia9L 
Mjiy  . 

July. 
Aug  . 
Bept . 
Oct., 
Nov  . 

l'H92, 

Fl'L., 
M&f - 
Apr. 

June 

July  , 
Aug 

Out. 
Nov 
Uec 

1393 

Jan., 

Fub, 

MiLr 

Apr., 

May 

Jpim 

July 

Aug 

Bepi 

Ocl. 

Nov 

Dt'C. . 

lH«>i. 
.Tun. 
Feb.. 
Mur 
Apr. . 
May 
June 
July 

Aug 

Sept  - 
Oct . . 
Nov 
Dec . . 

18S5. 
Jan  . 
Feb.. 
M^r 

Apr.. 

my 


Proof 
MpjrUfi 

tJA* 


fl,l?© 
1.170 
Lt70 
1.174 
LlS^ 
LlbO 
LisO 

;al,l«o 

L173 
1. 1 12 
lAU 

aL130 
L140 
1.155 
LU>0 
LItO 

aLlW 
1.160 
L150 
L256 

L331 
^1.170 
ijlJTO 
1.143 
CJL125 
1,  IJO 
L120 
l.iiO 
1. 120 

L160 
L150 

L160 
LlaO 

Liao 

LtfiO 
1.15<) 
lAH 
L  210 

tjL2.Vl 

IJSiO 
1.240 
L2LW 
1.228 

L229 
L2U0 
L227 
il  ail^i 

,  .,al.223 
Juii«.  LV42 
July,  L237 
Aug  ,  L212 
Sept.  al.lVO 
Oct..  uL  191 
Nov  .:dl.l9,7 
Dec  aLl96 


lfi9€. 
Jan.. 
Feb., 
Mar. 
Apr.* 
May. 
June.! 
July, 


1.216 

ffll.2l.=i 
L216 
L21& 
1.215 
1.216 
1.200 


fO.276 
.270 
.270 
.274 

.mi 

,2S0 

.273 
,212 

a.  233 
.■240 
.25^ 
.2f!0 
.250 

cuL-iO 
.250 
.250 
,366 

AIM 
fi.270 
a.270 

.lU 
(1,226 

,220 

.::2Q 
,irjo 

.220 

.-m 

.250 

,2.'VJ 
.'260 

.250 

,250 

.251 

.310 

)a.itS4 

1(1,154 

,140 

.130 

Li8 

.ILO 

.127 

o.  UJ3 

a.  123 

.142 

.137 

.  112 

a.  two 

a.  091 

0  096 

a.  096 

,115 
U.115 
.116 
.116 
.US 
.116 
.106 


AplrJ  U) 

tax 

ivnd  Tty- 

billet 

per 

l^al- 


Proof 

'rum 

ouu 

bu^bi:!! 

ctirn. 


$0,212 
.2U6 

.mi 

.210 
.Hi) 
.216 

.l'J9 


,19a 
.161 
,152 

a.  IS2 
- 1.^9 
.  174 
,103 
,109 

a.  Ifi9 
.169 
Am 
.275 

.350 
u.lso 
a,lfs9 

.1(10 

fj.ll2 

,  m 

.137 

,P7 
.137 

Affi 
.16? 

,167 

,1G7 

.167 
.167 
.107 
.171 
.227 
cf,271 
a,  071 
,147 
.120 

,uo 

.10.^ 

,b)9 

.100 


tpiritd 
IrtJiii 
Com       °^^^ 

b£.hcJ-\™ 
pHeii 
com. 


iO,9'J8 
,970 
.970 

.9S1> 

I.OIH 

LOIH 

1.01.1 
a.927 

,fi8a 

.715 
.703 

a.  703 
.T.i5 
.805 
.781 
.781 

ft.  7^1 
.781 
,7M1 

1.271 

L636 

0.8H8 
a.  a^.H 
.747 
a.  rj53 
.6^10 
.6-10 
.frlO 
.41U 
.710 
,7jjO 
.780 

.797 
.797 
.797 
.797 
,797 
.817 
LOSS 
(1L29S 

.702 

.  525 
,.  fJti 

,  m 

aA7Q 

a.  un 

.  mi 

,&18 
.622 
a.  41 5 
u.  419 
o,4.H8 
aASii 


.6KJ 
a.  538 


,638 
.49e 


|0.  (j12 
.5^1 
.615 
.632 
.58.1 
.55'2 
.635 
a.  492 

.383 
.406 
,395 

o.  m^ 

AtM 

.508 
.  li? 

.ua 

a.  462 
,4'25 
.415 
.413 

.426 

a.  420 

£i.i08 

,407 

a.  420 
.39& 
.3S9 

.382 


.37i 
.361 

,^49 
,3^17 
.357 
.379 
.376 
.399 
.435 
Jfi.eGll 

.530 

.507 
.WX) 
.4£j1 

.430 

.421 

,444 

0. 169 

y,518 

jm 
Am 

a.  339 
«.  ii04 
a.  2S2 
a.S£59 

.269 
a,  285 
.286 
.296 
.2ft[i 
.374 
.260 


£0.386 
,389 
.355 
,357 
.434 
.4^6 
.xT83 
a.  4«6 

.505 
.840 
.3U^ 

a.  iy? 
.yj2 

.2^ 

a,  319 

,356 

.366 

,sa8 

L209 

(1.  4^ 

a.  480 

.310 

0.2I3 

.246 

.251 

.268 

.241 

.320 

.408 

.426 

A4ii 
.450 
,440 
.418 
.421 
.418 
.618 
a.  767 
1^,196 

.066 
.02S 
.065 

.078 

.045 

.148 

a.  001 

a.  057 

.162 

.192 

.118 

n.07ti 

(1. 115 

a,  166 

rt.179 


du2i3 
.^252 
.242 
.25» 

,230 


ill^e  firarc*  b^ru  el) own  (S&  not  aiip«aT  to  barmontie  when  tested  by  Ihe  metbcni  c^f  cakulalluji 
eEpIalned  on  p.  730:  tbt*  l>c*partnienre  nowreirt^t.  \itita  not  able  v>  galii  at"C6M  tiit|io  ori^nal  boupp« 
liMlbr  tlie  Induptrl^il  rnmrjil-iifton  niui  wjui  not»  tberaloro.  abk  to  make  pon««tli»oa^ia^Ap'^^<^^<^ 
^puk%  errors  of  1  mill  have  not  been  noted.  Tr;gitizeaiByT::jOngTr* 
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MONTHLY  PRICES  OP  PROOP  SPIRITS  AND  THE  MATERIAL  ENTERING  INTO  ITS  MAKU- 
PACTURE.  1884  TO  189^-Conclnded. 


Proof 

Proof 
gpiritJtt 

Ux 

Proof 

Proof 
spirits 

from 

one 
bushel 
of  com' 

\em 

price 
of 

Proof 

Proof 
tax 

Proof 

Proof 

yirlto 

from 

one 

bushel 

of  com 

lea 

price 

of 

Year 

Proof 
gplritJtt 

...uiu 

spirib} 
from 

Ck)m 

Year 

Proof 
splriu 

SDiritJtt 

roiriU 
from 

Com 

&nd 

per 

Ux 

and  re- 

one 

per 

and 

per 

tax 

and  re- 

one 

per 

month 

C: 

Ion. 

bate* 
per 

buflbel 

of 
com. 

buahel 

month 

e 

per 
Ion. 

bates 
per 

Ion. 

bushel 
of 

bushel 

com. 

com. 

1896. 

1898. 

Aug.. 

11.196 

10.096 

10.450 

10.227 

10.223 

^.V: 

$1,197 

10.097 

».4G6 

10.321 

10.145 

Sept.. 

1.192 

.(3l»2 

.431 

.209 

.222 

1.219 

.119 

.571 

.347 

.224 

Oct... 

1.185 

.<JK5 

.398 

.244 

.154 

June. 

1.224 

.124 

.595 

.324 

.271 

Nov.. 

1.185 

AtHo 

.398 

.241 

.157 

July. 

1.242 

.142 

.682 

.336 

.846 

Dec... 

1.185 

.085 

.398 

.231 

.167 

Aug. 
Sept. 

1.242 
1.242 

.142 
.142 

.682 
.682 

.817 
.302 

.366 
.380 

1897. 

Oct.. 

1.242 

.142 

.682 

.306 

.374 

Jan... 

1.170 

.070 

.328 

.225 

.102 

Nov. 

1.245 

.145 

.696 

.331 

.366 

Peb... 

1.165 

.06.S 

.305 

.225 

.080 

Dec.. 

1.252 

.152 

.730 

.856 

.374 

Mar.. 

1.165 

.065 

.3a  J 

.237 

.068 

fiSV:: 

1.182 

.082 

.385 

.242 

.143 

1899. 

1.187 

.087 

.408 

.242 

.166 

Jan.. 

1.247 

.147 

.689 

.867 

.822 

June  . 

1.187 

.087 

.408 

.244 

.164 

Feb.. 

1.240 

.140 

.666 

.852 

.804 

July.. 

1.187 

.087 

.408 

.264 

.144 

Mar. 

1.240 

.140 

.656 

.846 

.810 

Aug.. 

1.192 

.092 

.432 

.294 

.138 

Apr.. 
Miy. 

1.240 

.140 

.656 

.347 

.309 

Sept.. 

1.203 

.103 

.483 

.296 

.187 

1.240 

.140 

.656 

.834 

.322 

Oct... 

1.187 

.087 

.408 

.265 

.143 

June- 

1.240 

.140 

.656 

.844 

.812 

Nov.. 

1.184 

.084 

.394 

.267 

.127 

July. 

1.240 

.140 

.656 

.329 

.327 

Dec... 

1.182 

.082 

.385 

.262 

.123 

Aug. 

Sept. 

1.240 
1.210 

.140 
.110 

.656 
.516 

.317 
.331 

.339 

.186 

1898. 

Oct.. 

1.220 

.120 

.663 

.820 

.243 

Jan... 

1.182 

.082 

.394 

.271 

.123 

Nov  . 

1.226 

.126 

.591 

.316 

.275 

Feb... 

1.186 

.086 

.413 

.289 

.124 

Dec.. 

1.225 

.125 

.587 

.806 

.282 

Mar.. 

1.192 

.092 

.442 

.289 

.153 

RELATIVE  MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  PROOF  SPIRITS  AND  THE  MATERIAL  ENTERING  INTO 
ITS  MANUFACTURE,  1884  TO  1899. 

[This  table  Is  baned  on  the  preceding  one;  see  note  a,  pp.  726  and  727.    The  combination  controlling 
a  large  proportion  of  this  product  was  organized  in  1887;  reorganized  1890, 1896,  and  1899.] 


Year  and 
month. 


1884. 
January... 
Febmary  . 

March 

April 

Blay 

Juno 

July 

August 

September 
October . . . 
November 
December. 

1885. 
January... 
February  . 
March  .... 

Aoril 

May 

June 

July 

August.... 
September 
October . . . 
November 
December. 

1886. 
January... 
Febmary  . 
March  , . . . 
ArnlK..... 
Mftf.. 


Proof 

spirits  less 
tax  and 

Com. 

rebates. 

100.0 

100.0 

103.9 

98.3 

104.2 

96.6 

106.8 

92.1 

84.9 

100.6 

73.4 

99.1 

67.2 

97.1 

57.9 

97.4 

79.2 

127.6 

81.1 

92.3 

84.2 

78.7 

84.9 

68.8 

85.7 

68.4 

92.7 

68.4 

92.7 

72.1 

92.7 

82.2 

92.7 

86.0 

92.7 

85.7 

92.7 

85.7 

92.7 

83.1 

67.9 

79.0 

67.9 

77.6 

73.4 

79.4 

75.3 

72.8 

77.2 

67.3 

77.2 

68.4 

77.2 

68.2 

77. '£ 

ra  H 

77  i 

tu'i/^ 

n/i 

m.9 

Year  and 
month. 


1886. 

July 

August 

September 
October . . . 
November 
December. 

1887. 
January... 
February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October . . . 
November 
December. 


January.... 
February  .. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

Hrptember , 

cirtcvbor 

>VjvembtT  . 
i  iKiGember.. 


Proof 

spirits  leas 
tax  and 

Com. 

rebates. 

70.3 

63.8 

76.4 

77.2 

82.6 

71.1 

92.7 

64.2 

92.7 

66.5 

92.7 

67.8 

92.7 

67.1 

92.7 

63.8 

92.7 

65.6 

92.7 

67.1 

63.3 

69.7 

61.8 

68.2 

67.9 

67.1 

67.9 

73.9 

67.9 

77.0 

67.9 

76.7 

57.9 

81.3 

67.9 

89.7 

73.4 

89.5 

78.4 

86.8 

78.4 

87.3 

73.4 

96.4 

78.4 

106.1 

92.7 

94.1 

92.7 

88.1 

92.7 

88.3 

«2.7 

79.6 

n.i 

PO.l 

m 

w;.7  1 

L*:.7 

es.a 

Year  and 
month. 


January 

February  . . . 

March 

Anril 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September.. 
October..  .. 
November . . 
December... 

1890. 

January 

February.... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . . 

October 

November . . 
December. . . 

1891. 

January 

February  ... 

Marrh 

.^p^^L 

Mny.... 


Proof 

spiriulest 

tax  and 

rebates. 


68.7 
54.1 
54.1 
62.6 
50.2 
60.2 
60.2 
60.2 
60.2 
60.2 
60.2 
60.2 


50.2 
60.2 
60.2 
60.2 
69.1 
62.6 
66.0 
67.2 
68.7 
68.7 
71.8 
71.8 


Com. 


68.1 
68.4 
63.4 
68.2 
68.4 
6^.4 
66.2 
68.8 
69.2 
66.8 
M.2 
59.0 


68.6 
60.9 
62.8 
67.6 
62.8 
62.3 
78.9 
88.2 
98.2 
91.4 
94.7 
92.6 


71.8 
71.8 

76.8  ! 
B2.6  ' 

79.6 1    im>.^ 


89.7 
96.8 
114.0 
lilLl 
112.A 


Digitized  by  VjOOQ IC 
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EKLATTVE  MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  PROOF  SPIRITS  AND  THE  MATERIAL  ENTERING  INTO 
ITS  MANUFACTURE,  1884  TO  1899-Concluded. 


Year  and 
month. 


Proof 

spirits  less 

tax  and 

rebates. 


1891. 

July 

August 

September 
October . . . 
November 
December. 

1892. 
January... 
February. . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October... 
November , 
December. 

1898. 
January... 
February.. 
March  .... 
April 

Y^7 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October . . . 
November 
December. 

1894. 
January... 
February  . 

March 

April 

May 


79.6 
81.1 
88.4 
83.4 
83.4 
76.8 


74.1 
62.2 
68.7 
68.7 
61.4 
67.2 
66.3 
66.8 
66.3 
66.3 
66.3 
106.2 


136.1 
73.0 
73.0 
61.8 
64.8 
62.9 
62.9 
52.9 
62.9 
68.7 
64.6 
64.6 


04.6 
64.6 
64.6 
64.6 
64.6 


Com. 


113.1 
116.2 
107.4 
101.6 
116.7 
90.4 


70.4 
74.4 
72.6 
74.6 
129.2 
98.4 
91.4 
96.2 
84.9 
78.1 
76.3 
76.9 


78.8 
77.2 
76.0 
74.8 
77.2 
72.6 
71.6 
70.2 
73.8 
71.7 
68.4 
66.1 


64.2 
63.8 
66.6 
69.7 
69.1 


Year  and 
month. 


Proof 

spirits  less 

tax  and 

rebates. 


1894. 

June 

July 

August 

September . . 

October 

November  .. 
December... 

1896. 

January 

February.... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . . 

October 

November . . 
December... 

1896. 

January 

February  ... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . . 

October 

November . . 
December... 

1897. 

January 

February 


66.0 
87.6 
104.6 
27.4 
66.8 
46.3 
42.6 
41.7 


42.1 
88.6 
49.0 
89.8 
47.6 
64.8 
62.9 
48.2 
84.7 
86.1 
86.7 
86.7 


44.4 
44.4 
44.4 
44.4 
44.4 
44.4 
40.9 
87.1 
36.6 
82.8 
82.8 
82.8 


27.0 
26.1 


Com. 


73.3 
80.0 

9/.  6 

97.4 
93.2 
91.9 
84.7 


79.0 
77.4 
81.6 
86.2 
96.2 
91.9 
82.0 
74.3 
62.3 
66.9 
61.8 
47.6 


49.4 
62.4 
62.6 
64.4 
62.4 
60.4 
47.8 
41.7 
88.4 
44.9 
44.8 
42.6 


41.4 
41.4 


Year  and 
month. 

Proof 

spirits  less 

tax  and 

rebates. 

1897. 
March 

26.1 
81.7 
88.6 
83.6 
88. 6 
86.6 
89.8 
83.6 
82.4 
81.7 

81.7 
83.2 
86.6 
37.6 
46.9 
47.9 
64.8 
64.8 
64.8 
64.8 
66.0 
68.7 

66.8 
64.1 
64.1 
64.1 
64.1 
64.1 
64.1 
64.1 
42.6 
46.8 
48.6 
48.3 

June 

July 

August 

September.. 

October 

November  .. 
December... 

1898. 

January 

February 

March 

iC.:::::::: 

June 

July 

August 

September.. 

October 

November  .. 
December... 

1899. 

January 

February  ... 
March 

(£?::::::::: 

June 

July 

August 

September . . 

October 

November . . 
December... 

Cora. 


48.6 
44.6 
44.5 
44.9 
48.6 
64.0 
64.4 
48.7 
49.1 
48.2 


49.8 
63.1 
63.1 
69.0 
63.8 
69.6 
61.8 
68.3 
65.6 
66.6 
60.8 
66.4 


67.6 
64.7 
68.6 
63.8 
61.4 
63.2 
60.5 
68.8 
60.8 
68.8 
68.1 
66.1 


In  1894  the  tax  on  spirits  was  changed  from  90  cents  per  gallon  to 
$1.10  per  gallon.  The  American  Spirits  Manufacturing  Company, 
which  controlled  a  large  proportion  of  the  product  for  some  years, 
paid  quite  large  rebates  from  the  quoted  market  prices  during  the 
years  1890  to  1895.  The  amount  of  these  rebates  was  secured  as 
accurately  as  possible  from  the  most  trustworthy  sources,  but  inas- 
much as  the  companies  have  been  reorganized  twice  since  the  rebates 
were  paid,  it  is  not  entirely  certain  that  the  sum  given  for  the  rebates 
is  exactly  right  at  all  of  the  dates. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  see  in  this  case  the  margin  between  the 
raw  material  and  the  finished  product.  The  chief  raw  material  is  com. 
In  many  cases  the  price  of  spirits  is  based  directly  upon  that  of  corn, 
so  that  the  fluctuations  in  the  one  correspond  quite  closely  with  fluc- 
tuations in  the  other.  During  the  years  covered  by  the  tables  various 
improvements  were  made  in  the  methods  of  manufacture,  so  that  the 
quantity  of  alcohol  received  from  one  bushel  of  corn  was  considerably 
increased.  In  the  distilleries  that  were  operated  by  the  combination  in 
the  year  1884  there  were  secured  on  the  average  4.10  gallons  of  proof 
spirits  per  bushel  of  corn.     In  1888  the  amount  had  increased  to 
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4.63,  in  1896  to  4.66,  in  1898  to  4.80,  and  in  1899  it  was  reduced  to 
4.69.  In  order  to  calculate  accurately  the  margin,  therefore,  so  as  to 
see  as  nearly  as  possible  the  effect  of  the  combination  upon  prices,  it 
is  necessary  first  to  deduct  from  the  market  price  of  proof  spirits  the 
revenue  tax,  then  also  the  rebate  during  the  period  that  the  rebates 
were  paid,  and  to  multiply  this  result  by  the  number  of  gallons  of  proof 
spirits  extracted  from  one  bushel  of  com.  The  variations  in  the  mar- 
gin, then,  between  the  price  of  com  per  bushel  and  this  result  should 
show  substantially  the  variations  in  the  profits  of  the  combination,  so 
long  as  the  processes  of  manufacture  remain  substantially  the  same. 

Before  the  organization  of  the  whisky  trust,  in  the  earlier  part  of 
1887,  there  had  been  several  pools  formed  for  the  purpose  of  restrict- 
ing'the  output.  Most  of  these  pools  lasted  less  than  a  year.  It  will 
be  seen  that  in  May,  1887,  there  was  a  very  decided  drop  in  the  price 
of  spirits  as  compared  with  that  of  com.  It  was  asserted  at  the 
time  that  the  price  was  cut  by  the  combination  for  the  purpose  of 
forcing  competitors  to  join.  This  cut  in  the  price  made,  of  course,  a 
cut  in  the  margin  and  a  lessening  in  the  profits  of  all  distillers.  The 
price  remained  low  until  the  close  of  the  year.  It  was  raised  in  Jan- 
uary, 1888,  and  again  in  May,  the  price  being  enough  to  considerably 
more  than  correspond  to  one  or  two  increases  in  the  price  of  com. 
The  margin,  showing  the  profits,  increased  of  course  very  rapidly. 
Through  most  of  the  year  1889  and  the  early  part  of  1890  the  price 
as  compared  with  that  of  com  was  again  cut.  During  the  early  part 
of  1890  the  trust  was  reorganized  as  a  single  corporation,  but  no 
material  change  was  made  in  its  management.  About  the  middle  of 
1891  the  Shufeldt  Distillery,  perhaps  the  chief  rival  of  the  organiza- 
tion, was  purchased,  and  the  price  of  spirits  as  compared  with  that  of 
com  was  pushed  considerably  higher. 

For  the  next  three  years  there  are  noticeable  very  violent  fluctua- 
tions in  the  price  of  spirits  as  compared  with  the  price  of  com,  the 
margin  sometimes  being  very  low  and  sometimes  very  high.  It  was 
asserted  by  many  interested  that  the  managers  were  conducting  the 
business  rather  for  purposes  of  speculation  on  their  own  part  than  in 
the  interests  of  the  stockholders;  and  this  feeling  became  so  strong, 
and  so  much  evidence  was  brought  forward,  that  in  the  earlier  part  of 
1896,  after  the  margin  had  been  cut  to  almost  nothing,  a  receiver  was 
appointed,  and  the  management  of  the  business  was  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  former  directors.  Whatever  the  causes  may  have  really 
been,  these  violent  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  spirits  as  compared 
with  the  price  of  corn  are  what  might  be  expected  from  the  causes 
asserted. 

A  little  after  the  middle  of  1895  a  new  corporation  was  organized 

to  take  over  the  larger  part  of  the  business  of  the  former  company. 

The  margin  almost  immediately  increased  considerably,  although  it 

"d  not  go  back  to  so  large  an  amount  as  during  m^t|Oj^^B|^e 
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from  the  years  1886  to  1891.  There  seems  to  have  been  another  period 
of  depression  in  1897,  but  during  the  years  1898  and  1899  the  price 
of  spirits  as  compared  with  that  of  corn  was  again  high.  During  the 
year  1898  various  organizations  in  the  spirit  busmess  had  been  formed, 
which  were  finally,  near  the  middle  of  the  year  1899,  combined  in  the 
Distilling  Company  of  America,  a  very  large  combination  which  controls 
at  the  present  time  probably  90  per  cent  of  the  output  of  spirits. 
This  study  of  the  prices  of  spirits  as  compared  with  that  of  corn 
seems  to  show  that,  in  this  instance,  the  combination  was  able  to  con- 
trol prices  pretty  absolutely  for  comparatively  short  periods  after  the 
formation  of  the  various  combinations,  both  in  the  way  of  increasing 
prices  and  the  margin,  and  in  the  way  of  cutting  the  market  severely 
in  order  to  affect  competitors.  On  the  whole,  however,  on  account  of 
the  combination  meeting  with  so  much  competition,  or  on  account  of 
the  policy  of  its  management,  prices  instead  of  being  made  stable  were 
apparently  more  than  usually  unstable,  until  within  the  period  of  the 
last  two  years  covered  by  the  tables. 

Beer. — Material  is  given  for  a  similar  study  regarding  the  effect 
of  the  combination  in  beer,  which  manufactures  a  large  quantity  of 
this  product,  and  which  was  organized  in  August,  1898.  Hops,  com, 
and  barley  form  a  large  part  of  the  raw  material  in  its  manufacture, 
so  that  an  expert  brewer  or  anyone  familiar  with  the  process  of  manu- 
facture will  be  able  to  follow  in  like  manner  the  changes  in  prices  and 
in  the  margin,  which  would  tend  to  show  the  profits  of  brewers  and 
the  effect  of  the  combination. 

In  the  table  immediately  following  are  given  the  monthly  prices  of 
lager  beer  per  barrel  and  the  prices  of  the  materials  entering  into  the 
manufacture  of  beer,  namely,  hops,  corn,  and  barley.  This  table  is 
followed  by  another  giving  the  relative  prices  of  the  same  articles. 

MONTHLY  PRICSS  OF  LAGER  BEER  AND  THE  MATERIALS  ENTERING  INTO  FFS 
MANUFACTURE.  1892  TO  1899. 

[The  prices  for  la^r  beer  are  from  the  books  of  the  combination,  those  for  hops  from  the  American 
Brewers'  Review,  and  those  for  com  and  barley  from  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade.  The  combination 
manufacturing  a  large  quantity  of  this  product  was  organised  in  August,  1898.] 


Year  and  month. 


Products 

lager 
beer,  per 
barrel,  (a) 


Materials. 


Hops, 

choice 

New  York, 

per pound. 


Hops, 

prime 

New  York, 

per pound. 


Hops, 
Washing- 
ton ana 
Oregon, 
per pound. 


Com, 

No.  2,  cash, 

per  bushel. 

(a) 


Barley, 
No.  8,  per 
bushel,  (a) 


July.... 

August 

September . 
October.... 
November . 
December.. 


1892. 


January... 
February  . 
March.... 
April 


1898. 


15.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 


5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 


10.25 
.25 
.24 
.24 
.24 
.24 


.24 
.25 
.241 
.23  J 


10.28 
.28 

.22 
.22 
.22 


.22 
.28 
.21 
.21 


$0.25 
.25 

.21 
.28 
.221 


.24  J 
.24' 


.20^1 


$0.4975 
.5181 
.4619 
.4257 
.4156 
.4181 


.4200 
.4081 
.4075 


a  The  prices  given  are  the  averagi'sof  highest  and  lowest  prices  for  each  month. 
b  Not  raport«d. 


10.4780 
.5087 
.5450 
.5200 
.5275 
.5800 


.5460 
.5812 
.6200 
.6000 
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MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  LAGER  BEER  AND  THE  MATERIALS  ENTERING  INTO  ITS 
MANUFACTURE,  1892  TO  1899-Continiied. 


Productr- 

beer,  per 
barrel,  (a) 

Materials. 

Year  &nd  month. 

chtn<!e 
Ktw  York, 
per  pouud. 

Hop*), 

prlmB 

New  York, 

fter  pound. 

Washing- 
ton and 
OPegotlp 

per  pound. 

No.2,ouita, 
perbQiliGL 

Barley. 
No.a.per 
boafaelia) 

1896. 

May 

June 

86.  OU 
6.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 

5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 

4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
5.00 
6.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.60 
5.60 

5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
6.50 
5.60 
5.60 
5.60 
5.60 
5.50 
5.60 
5.60 
5.50 

5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 

6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 

10.234 

:§♦ 

.23 
.23 
.24 
.22 
.22 

.28 
.23 
.21 
.21 
.20 
.18 
.15 
.12 
.12 
.11 
.11 
.12 

.11 
.11 
.10 
.10 
.10 

.07 
.05 
.10 

:iS{ 

.09 
.09 
.09 
.09 
.09 
{^ 

lb 

lb 
.11 
.15 
.14 

.14 
.18 
.12 
.10 
.10 
.07 
.09 
.06 
.10 
.16 
.16 
.16 

.16 
.19 
.16 
.17 
.16 
.14 
.12 

*1} 

.21 
.21 
.21 
.22 
.21 
.18 

.20 
.18 
.16 
.16 

.16 
.13 
.10 
.09 

.10 
.09 
.08 
.07 
.06i 

.07 
.05 
.04 

.07 
.       .06 

.07 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 

1. 

.10 
.10 

.10 
.10 
.08 
.07 
.06 

.06 
.06 
.05 
.07 
.12 
.12 

.12 
.15 
.14 
.18 
.12 
.10 
.09 

.20 
.22 
.28 
.21 

.23 
.22 
.21 
.21 

.15 
.13 
.12 

.11 
.11 

.10 
.10 
.09 
.09 

.07 
.05 
.07 
.10 

.08 
.06 
.07 
.07 
.07 

.16 

.14 

.14 
.14 
.18 
.12 
.12 

.12 
.09 
.12 
.17 
.16 

.16 
.17 
.16 
.16 
.14 
.18 
{b) 

•0.4200 
.8966 
.8866 

.3819 
.3967 
.3900 
.3719 
.3588 

.3487 
.8456 
.8550 
.8756 
.8760 
.8988 
.4806 
.5387 
.5825 
.5094 
.6019 
.4631 

.4325 
.4200 
.4431 
.4688 
.5061 
.4987 
.4462 
.8969 
.8887 
.8000 
.2794 
.2561 

.2688 
.2888 
.2862 
.2962 
.2860 
.2788 
.2594 
.2275 
.2067 
.2312 
.2418 
.2818 

.2266 
.2260 
.2875 
.2419 
.2425 
.2444 
.2644 
.2967 
.2962 
.2660 
.2869 
.2626 

.2718 
.2894 
.2894 
.8206 
.8469 
.8287 
.8862 

$0.5100 
.4067 

Tuly  

.87» 

A'^l^ist 

.3413 

September 

.4490 

October 

.4675 

November 

.4667 

December 

.4448 

1894. 
Janiiary. 

.4725 

February  

.4775 

March 

.5180 

April 

.5443 

May.:::::::::::::::::::::.::: 

.5850 

JllTie .     ,  . 

^22;^ 

July 

.4700 

August 

.5150 

September 

.5275 

October 

.5150 

November 

.5862 

December. , . .  r .  - 

.5100 

1895i 
January 

.5806 

February  

.5417 

March 

.5fi36 

April 

.6017 

May.::::::::::: :..: 

.6090 

June 

.5050 

July 

.4088 

August 

.3730 

.3506 

October 

.8187 

November 

.8160 

December 

.8000 

1896. 
January 

.8080 

February 

.SlSl 

March 

.8066 

April 

.3166 

May 

.3180 

June 

.2774 

July 

.2620 

August 

.2743 

September 

.2756 

October 

.8080 

November 

.8006 

December 

.2994 

1897. 
January 

.2940 

February 

.2859 

March 

.2818 

Anrll 

.2925 

May.::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

.2987 

June 

.2968 

July 

.8090 

August ,,,-.- ,  -  ^ ^ 

.8245 

Sentember .      . 

.8813 

October 

.3618 

November .     ................ 

.8019 

December 

.8665 

1896. 
January 

.3288 

February 

.8887 

March  .'. 

.8787 

Anrll      

.4125 

MSy!.:::::::::::::::::::::::: 

.4675 

Junv 

.8675 

July 

.8810 

a  The  prices  given  are  the  averages  of  highest  and  lowest  prices  for  each  month. 
b  Not  reports. 
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MONTHLY   PRICES    OF   LAGER  BEER   AND   THE   MATERIALS    ENTERING   INTO    ITS 
MANUFACTURE,  1892  TO  1899-Oonclnded. 


Year  and  month. 


Product- 
lager 
beer,  per 
barrel,  (a) 


Materials. 


Hops, 

choice 

New  York, 

perpoond, 


Hops, 
prime 

New  York. 

perpoond. 


Hops, 

Washinsr- 

tonand 

Oregon, 

per  pound. 


Com, 

No.  2,  cash. 

per  bushel 

(a) 


Barley, 
No.  8.  per 
bushel,  (a) 


1898. 

Augrust 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1899. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

Y^y 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


16.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 


5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
6.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 


$0.12 

8!.. 

.19 


10.09 
.07 

.15 


.12 
.10 
.12 
.10 
.10 
.12 


(ft) 


.11 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.09 


10.10 
.10 

.19 


.18 
.18 
.18 
.18 
.18 
.18 


(ft) 


.18 
.15 
.14 
.18 
.12 


•0.8175 
.8025 
.8061 
.8806 
.8556 


.8668 
.8525 
.8456 
.8462 
.8844 
.8488 
.8294 
.8175 
.8818 
.8200 
.3200 
.8075 


•0.8687 
.8660 
.8860 
.4818 
.4620 


.4666 
.4661 
.4485 
.4412 
.8912 
.8817 
.8^10 
.8718 
.4005 
.4162 
.4016 
.8890 


RELATIVE  MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  LAGER  BEER  AND  THE  MATERIALS  ENTERING  INTO 
ITS  MANUFACTURE,  1892  TO  1899. 

[The  combination  manufacturing  a  large  quantity  of  this  product  was  organized  in  August,  1896.] 


Year  and  month 


Materials. 

Product— 
lagerbeer. 

choi^ 
New  York. 

Hops. 

prime 

New  York. 

Washing- 
ton and 
Oregon. 

Com,  No.  2, 
cash. 

Barley. 
No.  3. 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

104.1 

106.4 

100.0 

96.0 

'^7 

(ft) 

92.8 

114.0 

100.0 

96.0 

84.0 

85.6 

106.8 

100.0 

96.0 

95.7 

92.0 

88.5 

U0.4 

100.0 

96.0 

95.7 

90.0 

88.0 

U0.9 

100.0 

96.0 

95.7 

96.0 

85.7 

U4.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

98.0 

84.4 

111.1 

100.0 

98.0 

91.8 

86.0 

82.0 

108.8 

100.0 

94.0 

91.8 

82.0 

81.9 

106.8 

100.0 

94.0 

91.8 

82.0 

84.4 

106.7 

100.0 

94.0 

91.8 

92.0 

79.5 

85.5 

100.0 

92.0 

91.8 

82.0 

77.7 

78.1 

100.0 

94.0 

91.8 

80.0 

76.8 

71.4 

100.0 

94.0 

9L8 

80.0 

80.1 

98.9 

100.0 

98.0 

95.7 

88.0 

78.4 

97.8 

100.0 

88.0 

91.3 

92.0 

74.8 

96.0 

100.0 

88.0 

78.8 

84.0 

71.1 

98.1 

100.0 

92.0 

87.0 

92.0 

70.1 

96.8 

100.0 

92.0 

78.3 

88.0 

60.5 

99.9 

100.0 

84.0 

60.6 

84.0 

71.4 

106.4 

100.0 

84.0 

69.6 

84.0 

76.5 

118.9 

100.0 

80.0 

(ft) 

%.o 

75.4 

111.9 

80.0 

72.0 

66.2 

80.2 

109.8 

80.0 

60.0 

69.6 

60.0 

86.6 

98.8 

80.0 

48.0 

56.5 

52.0 

107.8 

107.7 

80.0 

48.0 

48.5 

48.0 

107.0 

U0.4 

80.0 

44.0 

89.1 

(ft) 

102.4 

107.7 

80.0 

44.0 

(ft) 

44.0 

100.9 

UX2 

80.0 

48.0 

48.6 

44.0 

98.1 

106.7 

July.... 

August 

September . 

October 

November . 
December. . 


1892. 


January... 
February  .. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . 

October 

November. . 
December.. 


1898. 


January... 
February... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

nber. 


1894. 


November. 
Deoember. 


a  The  prices  given  are  the  averages  of  highest  and  lowest  prices  for  each  month. 
bNotreportcn. 
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BULLETIN  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT*  OF  LABOR. 


RELATIVE  MONTHLY  PRICES  OP  LAGER  BEER  AND  THE  MATERIALS  ENTERING  INTO 
ITS  MANUFACTURE,  1892  TO  1899-Coiicluded. 


Year  and  month. 


Januar>'.. 
Februarj... 

March 

April 

May 

Juno 

July 

August 

September . 
October  — 
November. . 
December. . 


1895. 


Januar}' 

February... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . 

October 

November  . 
December. . 


January... 
February  .. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September  . 

October 

November. . 
December.. 


1897. 


January 

February... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September  . 

October 

November. . 
December . . 


Product- 
lager  beer. 


January . . 
February. . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . 

October 

November. . 
December . . 


1899. 


80.0 
80.0 
80.0 
80.0 
80.0 
80.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
110.0 
110.0 


110.0 
110.0 
110.0 
110.0 
110.0 
110.0 
110.0 
110.0 
U0.0 

uo.o 

110.0 
110.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


120.0 
120.0 
120.0 
120.0 
120.0 
120.0 
120.0 
120.0 
120.0 
120.0 
120.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


Materials. 


Hope, 

choice 

New  York. 


(«) 


44.0 
44.0 
40.0 
40.0 
40.0 

LO 
28.0 
20.0 
40.0 
42.0 
42.0 


86.0 
86.0 
86.0 
86.0 
86.0 


44.0 
60.0 
66.0 


66.0 
62.0 
48.0 
40.0 
40.0 
28.0 
86.0 
82.0 
40.0 
72.0 
72.0 
72.0 


72.0 
76.0 
72.0 
68.0 
64.0 
66.0 
48.0 
48.0 


tl. 


0 
76.0 


72.0 
68.0 
68.0 
64.0 
64.0 
64.0 
64.0 
60.0 
48.0 
66.0 
62.0 
62.0 


Hops, 

prime 

New  York. 


48.5 
89.1 
84.8 
30.4 
37.0 


(«1 


(«) 


0.4 
21.7 
17.4 


80.4 
34.8 


30.4 
26.1 
26.1 
26.1 
26.1 


84.8 
48.5 
43.5 


43.5 
48.5 
84.8 
80.4 
26.1 


(«)- 


26.1 
26.1 
21.7 
80.4 
52.2 
62.2 


62.2 
65.2 
60.9 
56.5 
62.2 
43.5 
89.1 
89.1 
80.4 


(<»l. 


65.2 
65.2 


62.2 
43.5 
52.2 
48.5 
48. 5 
62.2 


(«).. 


47.8 
48.5 
48.5 
48.5 
1.1 


Hope, 
Washing- 
ton and 
Oregon. 


Com,  No.  2, 
cash. 


44.0 
40.0 
40.0 
36.0 
36.0 


«L 


0 
28.0 
20.0 
28.0 
40.0 


32.0 
32.0 
28.0 
28.0 
28.0 


44.0 
64.0 
56.0 


56.0 
56.0 
52.0 
48.0 
48.0 


(a) 


48.0 
48.0 
86.0 
48.0 
68.0 
72.0 


72.0 
68.0 
64.0 
64.0 
56.0 
52.0 


(«)., 


40.0 
40.0 


(a) 


76.0 
76.0 


72.0 
72.0 
72.0 
72.0 
72.0 
72.0 

60.0 
66.0 
62.0 
48.0 


86.9 
84.4 
89.1 
93.2 
102.1 
100.2 
89.7 
79.8 
67.1 
60.3 
56.2 
5L9 


54.0 
57.0 
67.5 
59.5 
57.3 
66.0 
52.1 
46.7 
41.9 
46.5 
48.5 
46.5 


45.3 
45.2 
47.7 
48.6 
48.7 
49.1 
68.1 
69.0 
60.5 
68.8 
63.6 
62.8 


54.5 
68.2 
66.2 
64.4 
69.7 
65.1 
67.6 
63.8 
60.8 
61.9 
66.5 
71.5 


78.7 
70.9 
69.5 
69.6 
67.2 
69. 1 
66.2 
68.8 
66.6 
64.3 
64.8 
61.8 


Barley, 
No.  3. 


a  Not  reported. 


Tin  Plates. — In  the  manufacture  of  tin  plates  the  best  price  for 
quotation  is  that  of  Bessemer  coke  tin  plates,  14  by  20,  full  weight  box 
of  108  pounds.     For  the  manufacture  of  this  full  weieht  box.  standard 
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quality,  there  are  employed  105^  pounds  of  sheet  steel  and  2i  pounds  of 
tin.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  secure  any  regular  prices  for  Ameri- 
can-made tin  plates  before  the  year  1895,  but  the  prices  of  imported  tin 
plates  of  similar  size  and  quality  are  carried  back  to  1889,  and  the  table 
shows  the  prices  of  imported  plates,  duty  paid.  The  prices  of  the 
sheet  steel  used  in  the  manufacture  of  tin  plates  are  not  so  readily 
available  as  the  prices  of  steel  billets  and  slabs,  from  which  the  steel 
sheets  are  rolled,  so  that  in  the  tables  the  steel  billets  and  slabs  and 
the  pig  tin  have  been  used  as  the  raw  material  out  of  which  the  tin 
plates,  as  the  finished  product,  are  made.  The  tables  follow,  the  first 
showing  the  prices  of  the  American  tin  plates  per  box  of  108  pounds 
and  of  the  materials  used  in  their  manufacture  (106i  pounds  of  steel 
billets  and  slabs  and  2i  pounds  of  pig  tin),  and  the  margin  of  differ- 
ence between  the  product  and  the  materials,  which  includes  both  the 
cost  of  manufacture  and  the  profit  on  the  same: 


MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  AMERICAN  TIN  PLATES  AND  THE  MATERIAI^  ENTERING  INTO 
THEIR  MANUFACTURE,  1896  TO  1899. 

[The  prices  for  tin  plates  and  the  prices  for  pig  tin  and  steel  billets  and  slabs  which  are  used  as 
the  basis  of  the  flcrures  given  below  are  from  the  Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission  on  Trusts  and 
Industrial  Combinations,  page  868.  The  combination  controlling  95  per  cent  of  this  product  was 
organized  in  1898.] 


Materials. 

Materials. 

Product- 
tin  plates, 
American 

Product- 
tin  plates, 
American 

Pig  tin 

Steel 
billets 

and 
slabs, 
cost  of 

1064 

lbs. 

Pig  tin 

Steel 
billets 

and 
slabs, 
cost  of 

1054 

lbs. 

Year and 

Bessemer 

at 

Differ- 

Year and 

Bessemer 

at 

Differ- 

month. 

coke,  14  by 

20,  at  New 

York,  per 

108  lbs. 

New 

Total 

ence. 

month. 

coke,  14  by 

New 

Total 

ence. 

York, 
cost  of 

2ilb8. 

cost. 

20,  at  New 
York,  per 
108  lbs. 

York, 
cost  of 
24  lbs. 

cost. 

1895. 

1897. 

• 

Jan 

13.70 

iO.3400 

«).6999 

$1.0399 

$2.6601 

July.... 

$3.30 

$0.3460 

W 

jo 

!^^ 

Feb 

8.75 

.3400 

.6994 

1.0394 

2.7106 

Aug  .... 

3.20 

.3460 

(a 

(ai 

(o) 

Mar 

8.75 

.3450 

.7008 

1.0458 

2.7042 

Sept.... 

3.15 

.3400 

$0.6(28 

11.  a  28 

$2.1172 

^aV.::;: 

3.76 

.3600 

.6952 

l.(M62 

2.7048 

Oct 

3.16 

.8400 

.7098 

1.049g 

2.1002 

3.70 

.3600 

.7074 

1.0674 

2.6326 

Nov.... 

3.16 

.3400 

.6834 

1.0234 

2.1266 

June 

8.70 

.8660 

.7367 

1.0907 

2.6093 

Dec 

8.16 

.340C 

.6609 

.990S 

2.1591 

July 

8.80 

.3550 

.8091 

1.1641  2.6359 

Aug 

8.75 

.3600 

.8691 

1.219i:  2.6309 

1898. 

§S!::::: 

3.75 

.8650 

.8821 

1.2471 

2.6029 

Jan 

8.15 

.346(^ 

.6661 

1.0011 

2.1489 

8.70 

.3676 

.9583 

1.3208 

2.3792 

Feb 

3.15 

.3600 

.6603 

1.0103 

2.1397 

Nov 

8.67i 

.8660 

.9443 

1.3093 

2.3657 

Mar.... 

3.16 

.3660 

.6594 

L0144 

2.1356 

Dec 

3.65 

.3460 

.9292 

1.2742 

2.8768 

M^y!*.!! 

3.10 

.3600 

.6613 

1.0213 

2.0787 

3.10 

.8675 

.6669 

1.0344 

2.0666 

1896. 

June 

3.10 

.8760 

.7102 

1.0862 

2.0148 

Jan 

8.60 

.3300 

.9980 

1.3280 

2.2720 

July.... 

3.06 

.8850 

.6989 

1.0839 

1.9661 

Feb 

8.65 

.3300 

.9038 

1.2338 

2.4162 

Aug  .... 

3.00 

.3960 

.6961 

1.0911 

1.9069 

Mar 

8.55 

.3860 

.8299 

1. 16^19 

2.3851 

Sept .... 

8.00 

.4060 

.6942 

1.0992 

1.9008 

Apr 

8.65 

.8360 

.8313 

1.1G63 

2.3837 

Oct 

2.90 

.4260 

.7022 

1.1272 

1.7728 

May 

3.65 

.3360 

.8986 

1.2336 

2.41()4 

Nov.... 

2.95 

.460G 

.7112 

1. 1612 

1.7888 

June 

8.55 

.3350 

.9471 

1.2821 

2.2679 

Dec 

8.10 

.4660 

.6W7 

1.1697 

1.9403 

July 

8.60 

.3350 

.8949 

1.2299 

2.3701 

Aug 

8ept 

3.60 
8.65 

.8300 
.3250 

% 

l?5^50 

2.3750 

1899. 
Jan 

3.34 

.6600 

.7314 

1.2814 

2.0686 

Oct 

8.55 

.8200 

.9161 

1.2361 

2.3139 

Feb 

8.84 

.6750 

.7065 

1.2806 

2.6695 

Nov 

3.60 

.8260 

.9ft57 

1.2307 

2.3693 

Mar  .... 

4.214 

.6875 

.6886 

1.2761 

2.9389 

Dec 

8.45 

.8250 

.79(50 

1.1210 

2.3290 

Apr 

4.2U 

.6250 

.7649 

1.3899 

2.8261 

May.... 

4.2U 

.6350 

.7192 

1.3642 

2.8608 

1897. 

June 

4.214 

.6400 

.7107 

1.3607 

2.8643 

Jan 

8.40 

.8300 

.7131 

1.0431 

2.3669 

July.... 

4.714 

.7125 

.8091 

1.6216 

3.1984 

Feb 

3.30 

.3360 

.7268 

1.0608 

2.2392 

Aug  .... 

6.00 

.7760 

1.2476 

2.0226 

2.9774 

Mar 

8.36 

.3300 

.7362 

1.0652'  2.2M8 

Sept 

6.00 

.7900 

1.2651 

2.0661 

2.9449 

Apr 

3.40 

.8300 

.7862 

1.0652,  2.3^48;  Oot 

6.00 

.7800 

1.6717 

2.3517 

2.6483 

Mky 

3.40 

.8800 

.7371 

1.0671 

2.3329 

Nov  .... 

6.00 

.7000 

1.6256 

2.2255 

2.7746 

June.... 

8.85 

.3400 

.7281 

1.0681 

2.2819 

1  Dec 

1 

6.00 

(o) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

a  Not  reported. 
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BULLETIN  OF  THE  DEPABT1£ENT  OF  LABOR. 


RELATIVE  MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  AMERICAN  TIN  PLATES  AND  THE  MATERIALS  ENTERING 
INTO  THEIR  MANUFACTURE,  1896  TO  1899. 

[The  combination  controlling  95  per  cent  of  this  product  was  organized  in  1888.] 


tin  plates, 
American 
Bessemer 
coke,  14  by 

20,  at 
New  York. 

Materials. 

Year and 
month. 

Product- 
tin  plates, 
American 
Bessemer 
coke,  14  by 

20,  at 
New  York. 

Materials. 

Year  and 
month. 

Pig  tin  at 
New  York. 

Steel  billets 
and  slabs. 

Pig  tin  at 
New  York. 

Steel  billets 
and  slabs. 

1895. 

January 

February  .... 

March 

April 

100.0 
101.4 
101.4 
101.4 
100.0 
100.0 
102.7 
101.4 
101.4 
100.0 
99.8 
98.6 

97.8 
96.6 
95.9 
95.9 
96.6 
95.9 
97.8 
97.8 
96.6 
95.9 
97.8 
98.2 

91.9 
89.2 
90.5 
9L9 
91.9 
90.5 

100.0 
100.0 
101.5 
102.9 
105.9 
104.4 
104.4 
105.9 
107.4 
106.1 
107.4 
10L5 

97.1 
97.1 
98.5 
98.5 
98.5 
98.5 
96.5 
97.1 
95.6 
94.1 
95.6 
95.6 

97.1 
9a5 
97.1 
97.1 
97.1 
100.0 

100.0 
99.9 
100.1 
99.8 
101.1 
105.1 
115.6 
122.7 
126.0 
186.2 
184.9 
182.8 

142.6 
129.1 
118.6 
118.8 
128.4 
185.8 
127.9 

180.9 
129.4 
118.7 

101.9 
108.7 
105.0 
105.0 
105.8 
104.0 

1897. 
July 

89.2 
86.5 
85.1 
85.1 
85.1 
85.1 

85.1 
85.1 
85.1 
88.8 
88.8 
88.8 
82.4 
8L1 
81.1 
78.4 
79.7 
88.8 

90.8 
106.8 
113.9 
118.9 
118.9 
118.9 
127.4 
185.1 
185.1 
185.1 
185.1 
185.1 

101.5 
101.6 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

101.5 
102.9 
104.4 
105.9 
108.1 
110.8 
118.2 
116.2 
119.1 
125.0 
182.4 
186.8 

161.8 
169.1 
172.8 
188.8 
186.8 
188.2 
209.6 
227.9 
282.4 
229.4 
205.9 

(a'S 

August 

September... 

October 

November... 
December... 

1898. 

January 

February.... 
March 

AS?'.:::::::: 

101  4 

May.::::::.:: 

97  6 

Jane 

98.0 

July 

August 

September... 

October 

November  ... 
December 

98.7 
94.8 
94.2 
94.5 
95.S 

1896. 

June 

101  5 

January 

February  .... 

March 

April 

July 

99  9 

August 

September... 

October 

November... 
December... 

1899. 

January 

February.... 
March 

ASf.:::::::: 

99.5 
99.2 
100  S 

May 

101.6 

June 

99  8 

July 

August 

September... 

October 

November ... 
December.... 

104.5 
100.8 
98.4 
109.3 
102  8 

1897. 

June 

101.5 

January 

February  .... 

March 

April 

July 

115.6 

August 

September... 

October 

November... 
December ... 

178.8 
180.8 
224.6 

May 

218.0 

June 

(a) 

a  Not  reported. 

MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  IMPORTED  TIN  PLATES,  1889  TO  1899. 

[The  prices  shown  are  from  the  Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission  on  Trusts  and  Industrial 

Combinations,  page  869.] 


Yvttr  and  moiub. 


1S6», 
JftnTmry ..... 
Febnisfy 

April.,. 

May..-. 

JUQC.,,,. 

July......... 

August .. 

Beplember,.. 
Ocwbcr...... 

Noveiaber... 
December . . . 

I»90. 
January. — 
Fvhnmi? . . . . 

MHrfh....... 

Aptll ...-..., 
M»y. ....... 


Tin  pl«tt«fl, 
1  minuted, 
Ntki^lA  by 
20,  at  New 
Yc>Fk4duty 
pnid.  per 
m  Ibi. 


iL21i 
4,301 
4.22 
4.2S 
4.371 
125 
4.25 
4-2&I 

Lm 

4. 511 

4,e:i 


4.66 

1.44 

4.37* 
4.S3f 

4.411 


Year  and  month. 


1890. 

Augtifit 

September,. 
October..-,. 
Kovvmber . . 

December , . 

1891. 
January-*., 
Febniary,,. 
Marcb...... 

April ...... - 

Bl*y..,..-., 
Jane..,...., 

July........ 

Atiguat 

September,, 
October..... 
NoTi?mb»,'r.. 
I>tM>timtwr«, 


Tin  plat««. 
Imported, 
coke^  14  by 
20.  &t  i^QW 
York,  duty 
paid,  pet 
l€eW 


14.48 

4.78t 

fi.40 
5.lOi 


5.82 
6.42 
A.  BO 

&404 

^m 


Year  and  ubonth. 


JanQSjy...-. 
FebTuary,-- 
Mait^b...-.,, 
April........ 

May ,. 

June....*.*-. 

July......... 

August^..... 

September. -, 
OflUkber...... 

Nti¥i;mb«r>.H 


Janimry. 
Fvbnmrf 

Mareh... 
April 


Miril, 
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imported. 
cokSf  14  by 
aj,  at  N«w 
Tork.dttly 
paiil,pi?r 


4,m 

481 
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MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  IMPORTED  TIN  PLATES,  1869  TO  1899— Conclude*^ 

I. 

Year  and  month. 

Tinplatei, 
imported, 
coke,  14  by 
20.  at  New 
York,  duty 

Year  and  month. 

Tin  plates, ' 
imported, 
coke,  14  by 
20,  at  New 
York,  duty 

Year  and  month. 

Tin  plates, 
imported, 
coke,  14  by 
20,  at  New 

Br' 

1898. 
July 

1:S' 

5.15 
5.124 
5.10 
5.10 

5.05 
5.00 
4.95 
4.95 
4.924 
4.92 
4.92 
4.924 
4.90 
4.00 
8.90 
8.80 

8.70 
8.624 
8.60 
8.60 

8.674 
8.75 
8.75 

1605. 
September 

18.75 
8.70 
8.674 
8.65 

8.60 

1697. 
November 

18.72 

Aus:u8t... 

October 

I>w?emher 

8.72 

September 

November 

1696. 
January 

October 

December 

November 

1696. 
January 

4.05 

I>ecember 

Fphruary.  . 

4.06 

March 

8.99 

1694. 

a.R7i 

April 

4.06 

JlVPniiry  . . 

March 8.60 

April 8.60 

May 1            8.60 

June '            8.60 

July 1            8.474 

August '           a-47A 

^y.::::::::::::::: 

4.10 

F6l>ruajry 

June 

4.10 

March..' 

July 

4.10 

April 

August 

4.16 

^y.::::::::::::::: 

September 

4.16 

Jane. .- 

October 

4.10 

July 

8.474 

November 

4.16 

AU^TUlt 

Ocu>ber 

8.45 
8.45 
8.40 

8.64 
8.64 
8.78 
8.78 
8.76 
8,75 
8.72 
8.72 
8.72 
8.72 

December 

4.22 

September 

November 

1699. 
January  

Getter 

December 

November 

1697. 
January ,  , , 

4.22 

I>e<;ember 

February 

4.40 

March 

4.34 

1895. 

February 

April 

4.84 

January 

March. r 

Say..::::::::  :;: 

4  57 

February 

April 

Jpn^T  -  -  - 

4.76 

March.. 

aay..::...::::::::: 

July 

5  06 

April 

June 

5.58 

iSy ...:..:: 

July 

September 

5  40 

June ,.»....» 

AugUfft 

October 

5.31 

July 

Sepipmber.  -  ^--r--r- 

November 

5  81 

AtigUfft 

October 

5.34 

If  one  calculates  the  cost  of  105i  pounds  of  steel  plus  that  of  2i 
pounds  of  pig  tin  and  subtracts  this  from  the  price  of  a  box  of 
American  tin  plates,  standard  size,  one  will  arrive  at  the  margin  which 
will  show  the  cost  of  manufacture  plus  the  profits  of  the  manufac- 
turers. 

Somewhat  after  the  middle  of  the  year  1895  there  was  a  lowering  in 
this  margin,  due,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  tables,  mainly  to  an  increase 
in  the  prices  of  both  steel  and  pig  tin,  with  no  corresponding  increase 
in  the  price  of  tin  plates.  This  margin,  it  will  be  noticed,  decreased 
through  the  year  1897  and  the  greater  part  of  1898,  the  decrease  being 
due  chiefly  to  the  lessening  price  of  the  product,  the  prices  of  the  raw 
materials,  with  sundry  variations,  remaining  on  the  whole  substantially 
uniform.  In  the  latter  part  of  1898  and  at  the  beginning  of  1899  the 
margin  again  rapidly  increased.  The  price  of  tin  plates  increased 
from  $2.90  per  box  in  October,  1898,  to  $3.84  in  February,  1899; 
$4.21i  in  the  months  following;  $4.71i  in  July,  and  $6  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  year.  While  pig  tin  increased  also  very  rapidly  in 
value,  that  foims  a  relatively  small  part  of  the  cost  of  tin  plates,  and 
there  was  no  corresponding  increase  in  the  price  of  steel  until  July 
and  August,  1899,  when  the  price  of  steel  also  began  to  increase  very 
rapidly.  The  consequence  of  these  changes  was  that  during  the  earlier 
part  of  1899  the  margin  went  back  to  as  high  a  point  as  during  the 
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year  1896.  The  study  of  the  tables  shows  that  the  organization  of  the 
combination  among  the  tin-plate  manufacturers,  which,  for  the  time 
being  at  least,  controlled  some  95  per  cent  of  the  product,  was  followed 
by  a  decided  increase  in  the  margin.  The  American  Tin  Plate  Company 
was  organized  in  December,  1898,  and  for  some  little  time  before 
there  had  been  negotiations  among  the  tin-plate  manufacturers  so  that 
the  completion  of  the  organization  was  expected.  While  doubtless 
the  chief  cause  for  the  very  great  increase  in  the  price  of  tin  plates  is 
to  be  found  in  the  increase  in  the  raw  materials,  as  well  as  an  increase 
also  in  wages,  which  has  been  shown  elsewhere  to  be  over  35  per  cent 
on  the  average,  the  increase  in  the  margin  has  been  so  great  that  it  is 
probable  that  the  profit  has  increased  since  the  organization  of  the 
combination. 

If  one  notices  somewhat  carefully  the  tables  from,  say,  September, 
1898,  through  the  year  1899,  the  difference  can  be  seen  between  the 
increase  in  the  margin  and  the  increase  in  relative  prices.  During  that 
period  the  relative  price  of  the  chief  raw  material,  steel,  increased 
over  118  points.  The  price  of  pig  tin  increased  over  86  points,  while 
the  price  of  the  finished  product  increased  only  54  points.  One  might 
be  led  carelessly,  therefore,  to  assume  that  the  profits  of  the  manu- 
facturei*s  had  lessened,  but  the  study  of  the  marginal  figures  will  show 
that  the  margin  had  on  the  whole  very  decidedly  increased  between 
those  dates — almost  46  per  cent — and,  with  the  margin,  doubtless  the 
profits  of  the  manufacturers  increased  also. 

The  prices  of  imported  tin  plates  show  very  decided  changes  in 
August,  1890.  This  change,  it  is  alleged,  was  due  to  the  tariff  which 
increased  the  duty  on  tin  plates  from  1  cent  a  pound  to  2.2  cents.  Al- 
though the  tariff  did  not  take  effect  until  July  1,  1891,  the  effect  on 
the  price  of  tin  plates  was  felt  immediately  as  soon  as  it  wfus  known 
that  the  tariff  was  to  become  a  law.  The  lowering  of  the  duty  again 
from  2.2  to  1.2  cents  in  the  latter  part  of  August,  1894,  is  shown  in 
the  drop  which  took  place  in  October  and  the  succeeding  months. 
The  increase  of  the  tariff  again  from  1.2  cents  to  1.5  cents  per  pound, 
taking  effect  in  July,  1897,  was  felt  some  6  months  before,  in  January, 
when  the  price  increased  by  some  40  cents  a  box. 

Iron  and  Steel. — In  the  short  tables  which  follow  are  given  the 
relative  monthly  prices  of  a  number  of  iron  and  steel  products  and  of 
their  principal  materials. 
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RELATIVB  MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  BAR  IRON  AND  THE  MATERIALS  ENTERING  INTO  ITS 

MANUFACTURE  AT  CHICAGO,  1889  TO  1899. 

[The  relative  prices  shown  in  this  table  are  based  on  actual  monthly  prices  shown  in  Tables  II,  IV. 

and  VI.    The  combination  controlling  a  large  portion  of  this  product  was  organized  in  May,  1899.] 


Year 

and 

month. 


Jan . . . 
Feb... 
Mar.. 
Apr. . . 
May.. 
June  . 
July.. 
Aug.. 
Sept.. 
Oct... 
Nov.. 
Dec... 


Prod- 
uct— bar 

iron, 
common. 


1890. 
Jan... 
Feb... 
Mar.. 
Apr. . . 
May.. 
June  . 
July.. 
Aug.. 
Sept.. 
Oct... 
Nov.. 
Dec... 


1891. 
Jan... 
Feb... 
Mar.. 

Jifiy.*.' 
June  . 
July.. 
Aug.. 
Sept.. 
Oct... 
Nov.. 
Dec... 


1892. 
Jan . . . 
Feb... 
Mar.. 
Apr. . . 
May.. 
June  . 
July.. 
Aug.. 
Sept.. 
Oct... 
Nov.. 
Dec... 


Jan . . 
Feb.., 
Mar. 
Apr. . . 
May. 
June  . 
July. 
Aug.. 
Sept. 
Oct.. 
Nov  . 
Dec.., 


1894. 
Jan... 
Feb... 
Mar.. 

p:: 

June  . 


100.0 
98.5 
96.6 
94.1 
91.2 
91.2 
94.1 
97.1 
100.0 
102.9 
108.8 
113.2 


114.7 
111.8 
105.9 
102.9 
100.0 
105.9 
105.9 
108.8 
111.8 
108.8 
105.9 
104.4 


100.0 
101.5 
100.0 
97.1 
97.1 
98.5 
98.5 
98.5 
102.9 
102.9 
98.5 
100. 0 


97.1 
98.5 
95.6 
92.6 
89.7 
91.2 
95.6 
97.1 
97.1 
95.6 
95.6 
95.6 


92.6 
9L2 
92.6 
89.7 
88.2 
86.8 
86.8 
85.3 
86.8 
85.3 
82.4 
79.4 


73.6 
70.6 
67.6 
64.7 
61.8 
61.8 


Materials. 


Pig  iron, 

foundry, 

No.  2, 

local. 


100.0 
91.8 
93.3 
94.0 
91.8 
90.3 
91.8 
91.8 
9L8 
97.0 
98.5 

106.6 


117.0 
109.6 
102.2 
99.2 
96.3 
96.3 
97.7 
97.7 
97.7 
94.8 
92.5 
90.8 


87.4 
90.3 
90.3 
92.5 
91.8 
90.3 
89.6 
89.6 
89.6 
89.6 
88.2 
87.4 


85.9 
85.1 
82.9 
82.9 
82.9 
82.9 
82.9 
8L5 
80.0 
80.0 
80.0 
80.0 


79.2 
76.9 
77.0 
77.0 
76.8 
77.0 
76.8 
76.6 
76.5 
75.6 
76.5 


74.1 
70.3 
66.9 
62.2 
62.2 
62.2 


Scrap, 
No.  I, 
mill. 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
96.4 
92.9 
92.9 
100.0 
101.8 
108.6 
114.3 
121.4 
125.0 


117.9 
117.9 
110.7 
103.6 
100.0 
110.7 
114.3 
117.9 
117.9 
114.3 
110.7 
108.6 


100.0 
96.2 
96.2 
96.4 
96.4 
98.2 
101.8 
108.6 
101.8 
98.2 
94.6 
89.3 


89.3 
89.3 
82.1 
78.6 
76.0 
7L4 
78.6 
78.6 
78.6 
78.6 
78.6 
78.6 


76.8 
76.8 
76.8 
75.0 
71.4 
64.3 
64.3 
60.7 
57.1 
57.1 
67.1 
67.1 


68.9 

48.2  , 

48.2 

46.4 

46.4 

46.4 


Coke, 
Pennsyl- 
vania. 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
97.6 
94.1 
92.9 
92.9 
108.5 
103.5 
107.1 
112.9 


U6.5 
125.9 
122.4 
122.4 
122.4 
122.4 
122.4 
122.4 
122.4 
122.4 
122.4 
122.4 


118.8 
118.8 
118.8 
118.8 
U8.8 
118.8 
118.8 
118.8 
118.8 
118.8 
118.8 
118.8 


118.8 
U8.8 
118.8 
118.8 
118.8 
118.8 
118.8 
118.8 
118.8 
118.8 
118.8 
118.8 


118.8 
118.8 
118.8 
118.8 
118.8 
118.8 
118.8 
118.8 
105.9 
105.9 
98.8 
98.8 


98.8 
96.8 
98.8 
91.8 
91.8 
91.8 


Year 

and 

month. 


1894. 
July.. 
Aug.. 
Sept. . 
Oct... 
Nov.. 
Dec.. 

1895. 
Jan... 
Feb.. 
Mar.. 
Apr.. 
U&y,. 
June. 
July.. 
Aug.. 
Sept.. 
Oct... 
Nov.. 
Dec  .. 

1896. 
Jan... 
Feb.. 
Mar.. 
Apr .. 
Biay.. 
June. 
July.. 
Aug.. 
Sept.. 
Oct... 
Nov.. 
Dec  .. 

1897. 
Jan... 
Feb.. 
Mar.. 
Apr.. 
May.. 
I  June. 
July.. 
Aug.. 
Sept.. 
Oct... 
Nov.. 
Dec  .. 


Jan... 
Feb.. 
Mar.. 
Apr.. 
May.. 
June. 
July.. 
Aug.. 
Sept.. 
Oct... 
Nov.. 
Dec  .. 

1899. 
Jan... 
Feb.. 
Mar.. 
Apr  .. 
May.. 
June. 
July.. 
Aug.. 
Sept.. 
Oct... 
Nov.. 
Dec  .. 


Prod- 
uct—bar 

iron, 
common. 


64.7 
64.7 
61.8 
58.8 
6L8 
61.8 


61.8 
68.8 
68.8 
64.7 
64.7 
70.6 
76.5 
82.4 
88.2 
88.2 
88.2 
82.4 


76.5 
79.4 
76.5 
76.5 
76.5 
76.5 
76.5 
76.5 
76.5 
76.6 
67.6 
73.5 


73.6 
73.5 
66.2 
61.8 
61.8 
58.8 
63.2 
64.7 
64.7 
67.6 
64.7 
64.7 


61.8 
61.8 
61.8 
63.2 
64.7 
66.2 
60.3 
61.8 
61.8 
6L8 
60.3 
61.8 


61.8 
67.6 
86.3 
92.6 
95.6 
105.9 
106.8 
117.6 
132.4 
185.3 
135.3 
135.3 


Materials. 


Pig  iron, 

foundry, 

No.  2, 

local. 


60.0 
69.2 
69.2 
69.2 
67.5 
57.8 


67.8 
57.8 
58.1 
60.7 
60.7 
64.5 
71.9 
78.2 
80.7 
82.9 
82.9 
82.9 


74.8 
74.1 
71.1 
71.1 
69.3 
68.1 
66.6 
66.2 
63.7 
64.5 
66.8 
66.6 


65.8 
65.2 
64.5 
63.7 
61.5 
60.7 
60.7 
60.7 
61.6 
66.2 
65.2 
65.2 


65.2 
64.8 
68.7 
64.6 
66.2 
66.2 
65.2 
65.2 
66.2 
66.2 
66.2 
66.2 


65.9 

71.8 

86.5 

89.6 

91.1 

104.3 

116.6 

121.4 

186.3 

136.3 

189.2 

139.2 

igitized  b 


Scrap, 
No.  I, 
mill. 


46.4 
46.4 
60.0 
60.0 
60.0 
50.0 


46.4 
46.4 
46.4 
46.4 
60.0 
63.6 
67.1 
64.3 
71.4 
64.3 
57.1 
63.6 


46.4 
50.0 
63.6 
55.4 
53.6 
60.0 
48.2 
46.4 
42.9 
46.4 
53.6 
53.6 


50.0 
60.0 
50.0 
48.2 
42.9 
39.3 
41.1 
41.1 
46.4 
60.0 
46.4 
46.4 


46.4 
48.2  , 
50.0 
50.0 

46.4 ; 
46.4 ; 

46.4  1 

46.4  I 

47.3 

48.2; 

44.6 

48.2 


50.0 
554 

62.5 
64.3 
64.3 
62.5 
60.7 
64.3 
92.9 
106.6 
96.4 


Coke, 
Pennsyl- 
vania. 


•gie. 


91.8 
91.8 
9L8 
9L8 
9L8 
91.8 


91.8 
91.8 
91.8 
97.6 
97.6 
97.6 
,  97.6 
97.6 
97.6 
109.4 
114.1 
,114.1 


121.2 
121.2 
121.2 
112.9 
112.9 
112.9 
107.1 
107.1 
107.1 
107.1 
107.1 
107.1 


107.1 
107.1 
107.1 
107.1 
107.1 
107.1 
107.1 
107.1 
107.1 
107.1 
107.1 
107.1 


107.1 
107.1 
103.5 
103.5 
103.5 
103.5 
103.5 
103.5 
103.5 
106.9 
108.5 
108.5 


107.1 
107.1 
107.1 
107.1 
107.1 
107.1  . 

in.  8 

111.8 
123.5 
129.4 
129.4 
185.8 
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RELATIVE  MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  BARBED  WIRE  AND  NAILS  AND  THE  MATERIALS 

ENTERING  INTO  THEIR  MANUFACTURE,  1889  TO  1899. 
[The  relative  prices  shown  In  this  table  are  based  on  actual  monthly  prices  shown  In  Tables  II. 
IV,  and  VI.    The  combination  controlling  all  the  barbed  wire,  65  to  95  per  cent  of  the  wire  nails,  and 
75  to  95  per  cent  of  the  steel  rods  and  smooth  wire  was  organized  in  January,  1899.] 


l*rodiiCKr. 

Materials. 

Year 

and 
month. 

Materials. 

Year 

and 
nioiiih. 

Barbed 

atChi- 
engo. 

Cot 

f«Le€*l 

tjftils 

at  Vhi- 

Wire 
nuLlM 
at  Chi- 
cago. 

bill  fits 
at 

I'ltU- 
btirig. 

Coke, 

Bjivii- 
nKat 
ChJca- 

Barbeii 
at  Cbl 

at  Chi- 

Win? 

DAllt 

at  Chi- 
cago. 

Steel 

mmtJi 

at 

Pltt3H 

burg. 

Coke, 
Penn- 
sylva- 
nia, at 
Chica- 
go. 

1889. 

WH. 

Jan.... 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

July... 

80.4 

61.3 

47.1 

64.0 

91.8 

Feb.... 

98.2 

102.6 

94.1 

98.9 

100.0 

Aug... 

80.4 

48.7 

46.1 

61.0 

91.8 

Mar.... 

96.4 

100.0 

92.2 

96.9 

100.0 

Sept... 

78.6 

48.7 

43.1 

6L1 

91.8 

A&V-*.' 

96.4 

100.0 

92.2 

96.0 

100.0 

Oct.... 

76.8 

46.2 

41.2 

66.9 

91.8 

94.6 

97.4 

90.2 

95.7 

97.6 

Nov... 

71.4 

46.2 

41.2 

66.4 

91.8 

June... 

94.6 

94.9 

90.2 

94.7 

94.1 

Dec 

69.6 

46.2 

89.2 

63.8 

91.8 

July... 

94.6 

94.9 

90.2 

96.4 

92.9 

1895. 
Jan.... 
Feb.... 
Mar... 
Apr.... 
May... 

Aug.... 
Sept... 
Oct.... 
Nov.... 
Dec... 

94.6 
98.2 
108.9 
112.5 
116.1 

94.9 
102.6 
123.1 
123.1 
129.5 

88.2 
92.2 
100.0 
123.5 
117.6 

100.9 
104.6 
119.8 
120.9 
126.2 

92.9 
108.6 
103.6 
107.1 
112.9 

67.9 
67.9 
69.6 
67.9 
69.6 

48.7 
48.7 
46.2 
46.2 
47.4 

87.8 
87.3 
89.2 
87.3 
43.1 

53.0 
68.2 
62.8 
64.9 
68.0 

91.8 
91.8 
91.8 
97.6 
97.6 

1890. 

June... 

76.0 

64.1 

68.8 

66.8 

97.6 

Jan 

116.1 

128.2 

113.7 

130.3 

116.6 

July... 

76.8 

87.2 

76.6 

73.8 

97.6 

Feb.... 

119.6 

128.1 

115.7 

125.4 

125.9 

Aug... 

91.1 

100.0 

86.3 

77.3 

97.6 

Mar.... 

117.9 

117.9 

107.8 

111.6 

122.4 

Sept... 

101.8 

110.8 

94.1 

86.3 

97.6 

X:;: 

112.5 

107.7 

94.1 

100.9 

122.4 

Oct.... 

101.8 

110.3 

94.1 

77.9 

109.4 

103.6 

94.9 

90.2 

96.0 

122.4 

Nov... 

101.8 

111.6 

94.9 

68.0 

114.1 

June... 

101.8 

100.0 

94.1 

107.6 

122.4 

Dec 

71.4 

in.  6 

94.9 

60.3 

114.1 

July... 

101.8 

102.6 

94.1 

109.2 

122.4 

1896. 
Jan.... 
Feb.... 
Mar... 

A^y!!! 

Aug.... 

Nov.... 
Dec.... 

101.8 
101.8 
101.8 
98.2 
96.4 

102.6 
100.0 
100.0 
94.9 
89.7 

98.0 
100.0 
94.1 
90.2 
88.2 

107.6 
107.1 
102.8 
97.3 
93.8 

122.4 
122.4 
122.4 
122.4 
122.4 

72.3 
70.5 
69.6 
78.2 
76.8 

111.8 
111.8 
119.0 
117.9 
125.6 

94.9 
94.9 
100.8 
100.0 
106.9 

89.7 
61.8 
60.8 
69.6 
69.3 

121.2 
121.2 
121.2 
112.9 
112.9 

1891. 

June... 

71.4 

126.6 

106.9 

68.0 

112.9 

Jan.... 

96.4 

89.7 

87.1 

91.0 

118.8 

July... 

71.4 

126.6 

106.9 

67.0 

107.1 

Feb.... 

96.4 

89.7 

89.0 

92.6 

118.8 

Aug... 

67.9 

126.6 

105.9 

66.7 

107.1 

Mar.... 

101.8 

92.3 

87.1 

93.3 

118.8 

Sept... 

66.1 

126.6 

106.9 

70.2 

107.1 

^r-::: 

101.8 

89.7 

83.1 

90.1 

118.8 

Oct.... 

66.1 

126.6 

106.9 

70.2 

107.1 

100.9 

87.2 

80.4 

90.7 

118.8 

Nov... 

66.1 

125.6 

106.9 

7L1 

107.1 

June... 

98.2 

87.2 

79.2 

89.8 

118.8 

Dec.... 

69.6 

76.9 

62.7 

62.2 

107.1 

July... 

96.4 

84.6 

81.2 

90.7 

118.8 

1897. 
Jan.... 
Feb.... 
Mar... 

^aV::: 

Aug.... 
Sept... 
Oct.... 
Nov.... 
Dec.... 

99.1 
100.0 
91.1 
91.1 
91.1 

87.2 
87.2 
84.6 
84.6 
84.6 

79.2 
78.4 
74.5 
72.5 
70.6 

90.0 
88.9 
88.6 
85.9 
86.1 

118.8 
118.8 
118.8 
118.8 
118.8 

67.9 
66.1 
67.9 
64.3 
64.3 

76.9 
76.9 
74.4 
71.8 
69.2 

67.6 
66.9 
56.8 
57.6 
66.1 

64.8 
64.2 
64.9 
61.9 
49.1 

107.1 
107.1 
107.1 
107.1 
107.1 

1892. 

June... 

62.5 

66.7 

66.3 

60.0 

107.1 

Jan.... 

92.9 

83.3 

71.4 

88.9 

118.8 

July... 

62.6 

69.2 

62.9 

49.8 

107.1 

Feb.... 

87.5 

83.3 

78.3 

86.6 

118.8 

Aug... 

58.9 

71.8 

63.3 

49.8 

107.1 

Mar.... 

85.7 

83.3 

72.5 

81.8 

118.8 

Sept... 

64.3 

71.8 

68.4 

56.6 

107.1 

Apr.-.. 
Miy... 

82.1 

82.1 

68.6 

81.1 

118.8 

Oct.... 

64.3 

79.6 

60.4 

68.6 

107.1 

82.1 

82.1 

66.7 

79.7 

118.8 

Nov... 

64.3 

74.4 

68.4 

66.4 

107.1 

June... 

82.1 

83.8 

61.6 

81.7 

118.8 

Dec.... 

64.3 

74.4 

68.4 

68.8 

107.1 

July... 

82.1 

82.1 

66.7 

83.6 

118.8 

1898. 
Jan  — 
Feb.... 
Mar... 

May!.*; 

Aug 

Sept... 
Oct.... 
Nov.... 
Dec 

78.6 
78.6 
76.8 
76.8 
75.0 

83.3 
83.3 
83.3 
82.1 
82.1 

66.7 
66.5 
61.6 
62.7 
62.7 

84.7 
84.1 
83.7 
88.7 
79.7 

118.8 
118.8 
118.8 
118.8 
118.8 

67.9 
67.9 
67.9 
67.0 
64.3 

74.4 
74.4 
76.6 
70.5 
69.2 

60.8 
61.6 
60.8 
67.6 
66.9 

68.1 
53.6 
64.2 
68.6 
62.8 

107.1 
107.1 
108.6 
103.5 
103.5 

1893. 

June... 

64.3 

69.2 

66.1 

62.1 

ioe.6 

Jan.... 

85.7 

82.1 

61.6 

76.7 

118.8 

July... 

64.3 

69.2 

68.3 

6L6 

108.5 

Feb.... 

85.7 

82,1 

60.8 

76.9 

118.8 

Aug... 

64.3 

69.2 

68.8 

56.4 

103.6 

Mar.... 

87.5 

78.1 

64.7 

80.4 

118.8 

Sept... 

64.3 

69.2 

66.1 

56.9 

108.6 

Apr.... 

87.5 

69.2 

64.7 

79.8 

118.8 

Oct.... 

66.2 

69.2 

67.3 

55.3 

105.9 

May.... 

87.5 

67.9 

62.7 

77.1 

118.8 

Nov... 

66.2 

69.2 

64.5 

68.6 

108.5 

June... 

87.6 

64.1 

58.8 

77.2 

118.8 

Dec... 

66.2 

69.2 

63.7 

66.2 

108.6 

July... 

87.5 

62.8 

67.6 

74.9 

118.8 

1899. 

Jan 

Feb.... 
Mar... 

Aug.... 
Sept... 
Oct.... 
Nov.... 
Dec... 

87.5 
83.9 
80.4 
76.8 
75.0 

62.8 
62.8 
62.8 
61.6 
60.3 

67.6 
67.6 
64.9 
61.0 
49.8 

72.7 
68.7 
64.2 
61.8 
59.4 

118.8 
105.9 
105.9 
96.8 
98.8 

73.2 
80.4 
93.8 
100.0 
106.4 

71.8 
71.8 
84.6 
94.9 
97.4 

62.4 
67.8 
82.0 
88.2 
92.2 

69.1 
64.0 
86.4 
90.2 
96.1 

107.1 
107.1 
107.1 
107.1 
107.1 

1894. 

June... 

114.3 

102.6 

100.8 

107.0 

107.1 

Jan.... 

80.4 

59.0 

45.9 

57.3 

98.8 

July... 

117.9 

117.9 

106.9 

117.8 

111.8 

Feb.... 

80.4 

53.8 

47.1 

66.0 

98.8 

Aug  ... 

121.4 

120.6 

109.8 

126.7 

111.8 

Mar.... 

82.1 

52.6 

46.1 

56.3 

98.8 

Sept . . . 

131.3 

190.8 

120.0 

18S.5 

128.6 

^.V::: 

78.0 

51.3 

39.2 

56.8 

91.8 

Oct.... 

134.8 

138.6 

124.3 

120.0 

129.4 

76.8 

48.7 

42.0 

64.0 

91.8 

Nov  . . . 

138.6 

148.6 

128.6 

12».8 

129l4 

June... 

78.6 

48.7 

47.1 

64.4 

91.8 

Dec.... 

147.5 

143.6 

128. 6 

137.8 

iaft.3 
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The  monthly  prices  of  black  merchant  pipe  and  its  principal  raw 
material,  skelp,  and  the  relative  monthly  prices  of  black  merchant 
pipe  and  the  various  materials  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  the 
product  are  given  in  the  tables  which  follow: 

MONTHLY  PRICES  OP  BLACK  MERCHANT  PIPE  AND  SKELP  (ITS  PRINCIPAL  RAW  MATE- 
RIAL), 1879  TO  1899.  (o) 

[The  prices  are  taken  from  the  books  of  the  combination.    The  combination  controlling  90  per  cent 
of  this  product  was  organized  in  May,  1899.] 


YtHir  antl 
month. 


1S79. 
Mar.... 
Dec 


1881. 
Jan  .... 
Feb.... 
Mar.... 
Apr .... 
M^y.... 
June... 
July.... 
Aug.... 
Sept.... 

Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec 


1882. 

Jan 

Feb.... 
Mar-... 

Apr 

May.... 

June 

July 

Aug 

8ept 

Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec 


1883. 

Jan 

Feb.... 
Mar.... 

Apr 

Mky.... 
June... 
July.... 
Aug.... 
Sept.... 

Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec .... 


1884. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Mayii;;! 

June.... 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 


Black 
tnert^hMifit 
pj|H.\  1  hi. 

per  toti. 


ti0.40 
123.00 


70.50 
68.67 
66.06 
66.02 
63.20 
63.20 
66.80 
74.80 
80.40 
84.00 
89.40 
95.40 


91.80 
87.00 
87.40 
86.40 
76.20 
82.80 
90.00 
98.20 
89.00 
85.60 
79.20 
77.80 


70.20 
68.40 
67.00 
65.20 
63.40 
61.07 
60.10 
56.80 
69.40 
69.60 
67.80 
61.20 


71.40 
66.00 
64.60 
68.60 
67.40 
68.00 
67.00 
68.80 
56.00 
5L60 
52.60 
53.56 


Ski?lp 

<plAt08), 

per  Uiu. 


IJi 


946.27 
46.30 
46.60 
46.65 
46.80 
46.75 
46.11 
49.53 
53.01 
53.79 
55.86 
58.48 


59.61 
60.44 
59.90 
57.69 
54.11 
52.96 
56.00 
60.53 
58.00 
56.27 
51.48 
47.74 


45.69 
44.51 
44.63 
43.88 
43.43 
42.66 
41.78 
42.71 
41.95 
41.77 
41.18 
40.76 


89.74 
40.43 
38.54 
89.15 
88.82 
87.89 
87.61 
86.30 
87.86 
88.81 
88.04 
86.94 


Y"€flr  II  ml 
month. 


Jan  .. 
Feb.. 
Mar.. 
Apr  .. 
liay.. 
June. 
July.. 
Aug.. 
Sept.. 
Oct... 
Nov.. 
Dec.. 


1886. 
Jan  ... 
Feb... 
Mar... 
Apr . . . 
Mjiy... 
June.. 
July... 
Aug... 
Sept. . . 
Oct.... 
Nov... 
Dec... 


1887. 
Jan  ... 
Feb... 
Mar... 
Apr  . . . 
May... 
June  .. 
July... 
Aug... 
Sept... 
Oct.... 
Nov... 
Dec... 


1888. 

Jan 

Feb.... 
Mar..., 

Apr 

May.... 
June  ... 
July.... 
Aug.... 
Sept.... 

Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec.... 


1889. 

Jan 

Feb.... 


Black 

niirrx^hant 

plpi^  |ln. 

toSln., 

per  tun. 


850.60 
49.40 
48.80 
47.40 
47.80 
49.40 
51.40 
53.40 
53.00 
52.60 
54.40 
52.60 


67.80 
55.60 
56.40 
57.40 
66.40 
61.20 
65.20 
63.80 
59.20 
61.60 
64.00 
59.20 


61.60 
65.20 
65.40 
65.80 
72.40 
68.60 
67.60 
64.20 
69.80 
59.00 
68.00 
67.20 


66.20 
60.40 
53.00 
62.60 
62.10 
48.20 
47.40 
46.80 
48.20 
49.40 
62.20 
54.20 


54.60 
50.20 


Skelp 
(pliitcfi), 
per  ton. 


$36.98 
36.91 
86.02 
35.13 
37.54 
86.17 
87.00 
38.09 
38.00 
87.90 
38.78 
38.46 


38.66 


88.67 
88.71 
89.18 
39.29 
38.85 
88.86 
40.89 
40.29 


44.23 
44.97 
46.71 
44.91 
44.93 
44.30 
43.74 
43.45 
48.06 
42.09 
4L68 
40.77 


40.87 
89.77 
87.27 
87.22 
88.62 
86.48 
85.67 
86.40 
37.50 
88.22 
38.52 
87.32 


36.76 
35.53 


{ 


Yeiit  and 
inanttL 


Mar.. 
Apr .. 
Bfay.. 
June . 
July.. 
Aug.. 
Sept.. 
Oct... 
Nov.. 
Dec 


1890. 

Jan 

Feb.... 
Mar.... 

Apr 

May..-.. 
June... 
July.... 
Aug.... 
Sept.... 

Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec 


1891. 

Jan 

Feb.... 
Mar.... 

Apr 

May.... 
June . . . 
July.... 
Aug.... 
Sept.... 

Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec... 


1892. 
Jan  — 
Feb.... 
Mar.... 

»foy  *.!!'. 
June . . . 
July.... 
Aug.... 
Sept — 
Oct  .... 
Nov.... 
Dec 


1898 
Jan  ... 
Feb... 
Mar... 
Apr . . . 


Black 

merchant 

pilM.',]  to. 

to  sin., 

per  ton. 


950.60 
51.20 
49.40 
52.20 
55.20 
55.80 
56.20 
67.20 
63.40 
64.20 


66.40 
61.20 
6L80 
63.60 
63.20 
62.00 
6L40 
61.20 
61.60 
63.20 
61.80 
62.60 


6L60 
61.00 
62.00 
59.40 
56.00 
55.40 
63.20 
53.60 
64.40 
54.00 
66.00 
52.40 


50.40 
49.40 
48.60 
47.80 
47.40 
48.20 
47.00 
47.80 
48.20 
50.00 
60.20 
51.80 


60.40 
49.20 
48.80 
48.00 


SkeLp 

(platCiq]i, 

per  ton. 


834.18 
83.76 
82.18 
83.81 
33.81 
84.28 
84.89 
85.58 
36.88 
87.14 


88.11 
86.69 
87.29 
87.95 
87.47 
86.49 
36.41 
87.78 
88.02 
88.41 
88.10 
87.88 


87.38 
86.28 
37.22 
85.53 
84.64 
84.28 
88.59 
88.28 
83.80 
34.35 
84.80 
88.61 


82.96 
82.82 
82.01 
81.86 
81.87 
8L91 
82.12 
88.20 
88.06 
82.72 
82.68 
84.24 


82.78 
82.88 

8L72 


a  The  lowest  price  in  1879  occurred  in  March,  from  which  it  advanced  to  the  price  of  December. 
Owing  to  the  accumulation  of  scrap  in  the  world's  market,  a  break  occurred  in  1880,  for  which  year, 
however,  exact  prices  were  not  obtainable.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  advance  in  1879,  when  there  was 
no  combination,  was  greater  thar  in  1899  under  the  combination.  The  company  ascribes  the  advance 
In  each  instance  to  the  natural  increase  in  prices,  and  request  the  prices  for  the  whole  period  to  be 
shown. 
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MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  BLACK  MERCHANT  PIPE  AND  SKELP  (ITS  PRINCIPAL  RAW  MATE- 
RIAL),  1879  TO  1899— Concluded. 


Year and 
month. 


May.. 
June. 
July.. 
Aug.. 
Sept.- 
Oct... 
Nov.. 
Dec  .. 

1894. 
Jan  .. 
Feb.. 
Mar.. 
Apr.. 
May.. 
June. 
July  . 
Aug.. 
Sept.. 
Oc^... 
Nov.. 
Dec.. 

Ih96. 
Jan  .. 
Feb.. 
Mar.. 
Apr.. 
May.. 
June. 
July.. 


Black 

merchant 

pipe.jin. 

to  8  In., 

per  ton. 


946.40 
47.10 
5L20 
60.60 
46.40 
47.20 
47.00 
46.60 


48.40 
41.40 
89.20 
37.70 
37.60 
87.60 
87.60 
89.00 
88.00 
38.80 
35.60 
85.20 


86.20 
84.60 
86.80 
86.60 
85.40 
86.40 
89.00 


Skelp 
(plates) , 
per  ton. 


S32.00 
32.00 
32.16 
32.80 
80.52 
80.27 
29.59 
27.66 


25.67 
25.07 
23.55 
28.30 
26.05 
25.00 
24.59 
24.50 
24.12 
22.00 
22.05 
21.99 


22.19 
22.43 
22.40 
21.84 
22.58 
25.61 
27.95 


Year and 
month. 


1895. 
Aug.... 
Sept..., 

Oct 

Nov... 
Dec..., 


Black 

merchant 

pipe,  I  in. 

to  8  in., 

per  ton. 


Jan  .. 

Feb.. 

Mar.. 

Apr.. 

May.. 

June. 

July.. 

Aug.. 

Sept.. 
I  Oct... 
I  Nov.. 

Dec  .. 


1897. 
Jan  .... 
Feb.... 
Mar.... 
Apr  . . . . 
May.... 
June .., 
July.... 
Aug.... 
Sept.... 
Oct 


S45.20 
47.80 
48.10 
48.00 
48.50 


41.00 
41.20 
39.40 
39.80 
38.60 
37.40 
39.40 
37.93 
88.73 
35.35 
34.74 
34.82 


35.70 
36.09 
33.80 
82.54 
82.21 
82.26 
33.58 
33.67 
34.98 
35.58 


Skelp 
(plates) , 
per  ton. 


t28.75 
30.67 
29.95 
28.07 
28.17 


26.02 
26.32 
25.27 
27.08 
26.61 
26.45 
27.03 
27.64 
25.34 
24.58 
23.67 
22.67 


20.99 
21.18 
19.57 
19.43 
18.92 
18.83 
18.83 
18.93 
19.82 
21.63 


Year  and 
month. 


1897. 
Nov... 
Dec  ... 

1896. 
Jan  . . . 
Feb... 
Mar... 
Apr . . . 
May... 
June.. 
July... 
Aug... 
Sept... 
Oct.... 
Nov... 
Dec  ... 

1899. 
Jan  ... 
Feb... 
Mar... 
Apr . . . 
BdAy... 
June.. 
July... 
Aug... 
Sept... 
Oct  ... 
Nov... 
Dec... 


Black 

merchant 

pipe,  i  in. 

to  8  in., 

per  ton. 


Skelp 
(plates), 
per  ton. 


t36.62 
36.09 


35.10 
33.75 
33.90 
27.97 
27.92 
27.62 
28.37 
28.64 
31.46 
82.44 
33.42 
83.83 


35.48 
82.62 
32.12 
84.94 
36.18 
40.48 
47.84 
64.07 
66.80 
77.09 
79.76 
81.65 


$20.91 
19.  G2 


19.77 
19.87 
19.70 
19.86 
19.29 
19.24 
19.24 
19.33 
20.71 
20.81 
20.83 
20.22 


20.62 
21.91 
25.59 
80.13 
33.92 
37.88 
42.65 
46.00 
44.22 
45.82 
42.82 
87.29 


RELATIVE  MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  BLACK  MERCHANT  PIPE  AND  THE  MATERIALS  ENTERING 
INTO  ITS  MANUFACTURE,  1889  TO  1899. 

[The  relative  prices  shown  for  steel  bUlets  and  coke  are  baaed  on  actual  monthly  prices  shown 
in  Tables  II  ana  VI.  The  combination  controlling  90  per  cent  of  this  product  was  organised  in 
May,  1899.] 


Product- 

Materials 

Product- 

Materiala 

black 
mer- 

black 
mer- 

Year 

Steel 
billets  at 
Pitts- 
burg. 

Coke, 
Connells- 

ville, 
f.o.b.at 

ovens. 

Year 

Steel 

bUletsat 

Pitts- 

burg. 

Coke, 

and 
month. 

chant 

pipe. 

i  in/to 

8in. 

Skelp 
(plates). 

and 
month. 

chant 

pipe. 

J  in.  to 

8  in. 

Skelp 
(plates). 

Connelhh 

vlUe, 
f .  o.  b.  at 

ovens. 

1889. 

1891. 

Jan 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Jan  .... 

112.8 

101.6 

91.0 

162.0 

Feb 

91.9 

96.7 

96.9 

100.0 

Feb.... 

111.7 

98.6 

92.5 

152.0 

Mar  .... 

92.7 

93.0 

96.9 

100.0 

Mar.... 

113.6 

101.3 

96.8 

152.0 

i£^y:::: 

93.8 

91.8 

96.0 

92.0 

^.'y:::: 

108.8 

96.7 

90.1 

152.0 

90.5 

87.5 

95.7 

88.0 

102.6 

94.2 

90.7 

152.0 

June.... 

95.6 

92.0 

94.7 

88.0 

June . . . 

101.5 

93.1 

89.8 

162.0 

July.... 

101.1 

92.0 

96.4 

84.0 

July  ... 

97.4 

91.4 

90.7 

152.0 

Aug.... 

102.2 

93.3 

100.9 

88.0 

Aug.... 

98.2 

90.5 

90.0 

1S2.0 

Sept.... 

102.9 

94.9 

104.6 

110.0 

Sept.... 

99.6 

91.9 

88.9 

148.0 

Oct 

104.8 

96.8 

119.8 

120.0 

Oct 

98.9 

93.4 

88.6 

148.0 

Nov.... 

116.1 

100.2 

120.9 

140.0 

Nov.... 

100.7 

98.3 

86.9 

144.0 

Dec 

117.6 

101.0 

126.2 

140.0 

Dec.... 

96.0 

91.2 

86.1 

144.0 

1890. 

1892. 

Jan 

121.6 

103.7 

180.3 

140.0 

Jan  .... 

92.3 

89.7 

88.9 

152.0 

Feb 

112.1 

99.8 

125.4 

140.0 

Feb.... 

90.5 

87.9 

86.6 

152.0 

Mar.... 

118.2 

101.4 

111.6 

172.0 

Mar.... 

89.0 

87.1 

81.8 

152.0 

^V:::: 

U6.5 

108.2 

100.9 

172.0 

Apr.... 
May.... 

87.5 

85.3 

8L1 
7«,| 

152.0 

115.8 

101.9 

98.0 

172.0 

86.8 

85.3 

144.0 

June.... 

U8.6 

99.3 

107.6 

172.0 

June... 

88.8 

86.8 

144.0 

July.... 

U2.5 

99.0 

109.2 

172.0 

July.... 

86.1 

87.4 

8S»a 

140.0 

Aug.... 

112.1 

102.8 

107.6 

172.0 

Aug.... 

87.5 

90.8 

8^5 

140.0 

g^r.:::: 

112.8 

ioe.4 

107.1 

172.0 

8S!:::: 

88.8 

89.9 

^mL 

140.0 

116.8 

10L5 

102.8 

172.0 

9L6 

89.0 

^^H 

*         140.0 

Nov  .... 

118.2 

ioe.6 

97.8 

172.0 

Nov.... 

91.9 

88.6 

^^1 

r     UB.e 

^«j 

114.7 

ioe.0 

96.8 

172.0 

Dec.... 

94.9 

96.1 

flfl 

k    m.9 
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RBLATIVB  MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  BLACK  MERCHANT  PIPE  AND  THE  MATERIALS  ENTER- 
ING INTO  ITS  MANUFACTURE,  1889  TO  18»-Concluded. 


Year 

and 

month. 


Product— 
black 
mer- 
chant 
pipe, 
4  in.  to 
8  in. 


1898. 
Jan . . . 
Feb... 
Mar  .. 

June.. 
July.. 
Aug.. 
Sept.. 
Oct... 
Nov.. 
Dec... 


1894. 
Jan... 
Feb... 
Mar  .. 
Apr... 
lliy.. 
June.. 
July.. 
Aug  .. 
Sept.. 
Oct... 
Nov  .. 
Dec... 


1895. 
Jan . . . 
Feb... 
Mar  .. 
Apr... 
May.. 
June. . 
July.. 
Aug  .. 
Sept.. 
Oct... 
Nov.. 
Dec... 


1896. 
Jan... 
Feb... 
Mar.. 
Apr... 
Miy.. 
June.. 


92.8 
90.1 
89.4 
87.9 
86.0 
86.8 
93.8 
92,7 
85.0 
86.4 
86.1 
85.2 


79.5 
75.8 
71.8 
69.0 
68.9 
68.9 
68.9 
71.4 
69.6 
71.1 
65.2 
64.5 


66.8 
63.2 
67.4 
67.0 
64.8 
66.7 
71.4 
82.8 
87.5 
88.1 
87.9 


76.1 
75.5 
72.2 
72.9 
70.7 
68.6 


Materials. 


Skelp 
(plates). 


89.2 
87.9 
87.4 
86.3 
87.1 
87.1 
87.5 
89.2 
83.0 
82.8 
80.6 
74.9 


69.8 
68.2 
64.1 
68.4 
70.9 
68.0 
66.9 
66.6 
65.6 
59.8 
60.0 
59.8 


60.4 
61.0 
60.9 
59.4 
61.4 
69.7 
76.0 
78.2 
83.4 
81.5 
76.4 
76.6 


70.8 
71.6 
68.7 
78.7 
72.4 
72.0 


Steel 
bUletsat 
Pitts- 
burg. 


76.7 
76.9 
80.4 
79.8 
77.1 
77.2 
74.9 
72.7 
68.7 
64.2 
61.8 
69.4 


57.8 
56.0 
55.8 
55.8 
64.0 
64.4 
64.0 
61.0 
6M 
56.9 
65.4 
68.8 


63.0 
63.2 
62.8 
64.9 
58.0 
66.8 
78.8 
77.3 
85.8 
77.9 
68.0 
60.8 


69.7 
61.8 
60.8 
69.6 
69.3 
68.0 


Coke. 
Connells- 

vllle, 
f.o.b.at 

ovens. 


162.0 
162.0 
152.0 
186.0 
128,0 
120.0 
116.0 
100.0 
96.0 
96  0 
88.0 
84.0 


78.0 
76.0 
80.0 
78.6 
78.6 
80.0 
80.0 
160.0 
112.0 
80.0 
80.8 
80.0 


80.0 
80.0 
80.0 
106.0 
108.0 
106.0 
108.0 
106.0 
106.0 
128.0 
128.0 
128.0 


160.0 
150.0 
160.0 
160.0 
160.0 
160.0 


Year 

and 

month. 


Product- 
black 
mer- 
chant 
pipe, 
iin.to 
8  in. 


1896. 
July.,. 
Aug... 
Sept... 
Oct.... 
Nov... 
Dec... 

1897. 
Jan  ... 
Feb... 
Mar... 
Apr . . . 
May... 
June.. 
July... 
Aug... 
Sept... 
Oct.... 
Nov... 
Dec... 

1896. 
Jan  ... 
Feb... 
Mar... 
Apr... 
Biay... 
June.. 
July... 
Aug.., 
Sept... 
Oct.... 
Nov... 
Dec... 

1899. 
Jan  ... 
Feb... 
Mar... 
Apr . . . 
May.., 
June.. 
July,., 
Aug... 
Sept.., 
Oct... 
Nov.. 
Dec.., 


72.2 
69.6 
6L8 
64.7 
63.6 
63.8 


65.4 
66.1 
61.9 
59.6 
59.0 
69.1 
61.5 
61.7 
64.1 
65.2 
65.2 
66.1 


64.8 
6L8 
62.1 
51.2 
6L1 
60.6 
62.0 
62.5 
67.6 
69.4 
61.2 
62.0 


64.9 
69.7 
68.8 
64.0 
66.2 
74.1 
87.6 
117.3 
122.3 
141.2 
146.1 
149.5 


Materials. 


Skelp 
(plates). 


78.6 
76.2 
68.9 
66.9 
64.4 
61.4 


57.1 
67.6 
53.2 
52.9 
51.6 
61.2 
61.2 
51.5 
63.9 
68.8 
66.9 
53.4 


63.8 
64.1 
63.6 
64.0 
62.5 
62.3 
62.3 
52.6 
56.3 
66.6 
55.8 
56.0 


66.1 
59.6 
69.6 
82.0 
92.8 
108.0 
116.0 
125.1 
120.3 
124.6 
116.5 
101.4 


Steel 
billets  at 
Pitts- 
burg. 


67.0 
66.7 
70.2 
70.2 
71.1 
62.2 


54.8 
54.2 
54.9 
51.9 
49.1 
50.0 
49.8 
49.8 
55.5 
58.5 
55.4 
53.3 


53.1 
53.6 
54.2 
53.6 
52.8 
52.1 
51.6 
66.4 
66.9 
65.3 
53.6 
56.2 


59.1 
64.0 
86.4 
90.2 
95.1 
107.0 
117.8 
126.7 
186.5 
120.0 
129.8 
187.8 


Coke. 
Connells- 

ville. 
f.o.b.at 

ovens. 


150.0 
150.0 
150.0 
160.0 
150.0 
160.0 


160.0 
150.0 
130.0 
124.0 
112.0 
120.0 
120.0 
120.0 
116.0 
130.0 
140.0 
140.0 


140.0 
140.0 
140.0 
140.0 
140.0 
140.0 
140.0 
140.0 
140.0 
120.0 
120.0 
128.0 


128.0 
128.0 
140.0 
140.0 
164.0 
176.0 
170.0 
200.0 
210.0 
220.0 
280.0 
280.0 


The  process  of  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  is,  on  the  whole,  so 
complicated  that  it  would  require  special  information  to  interpret 
accurately  the  effects  of  the  combinations  as  shown  by  a  study  of  the 
prices.  In  one  or  two  instances,  however,  certain  specific  effects  can 
be  seen  without  difficulty.  It  will  be  noticed  that  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  year  1895,  and  during  most  of  the  year  1896,  there  was  a 
very  decided  increase  in  the  prices  of  wire  nails  and  of  cut  nails  as 
compared  with  that  of  steel  billets  or  of  finished  steel  of  other  kinds. 
Especially  is  this  true  during  the  year  1896.  Although  there  was  an 
increase  during  part  of  this  time  in  the  price  of  steel  billets,  and  also  in 
the  price  of  various  kinds  of  wire,  the  very  high  price  of  nails  during 
the  latter  part  of  1896  does  not  correspond  with  Uiese  other  changes. 
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but  remained  very  high  when  the  price  of  steel  billets  and  of  other  steel 
products  had  begun  to  fall.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  increase 
in  the  price  of  wire  nails  was  due  to  the  wire-nail  pool,  which  was 
formed  in  1895,  and  which  finally  went  to  pieces  in  the  latter  part  of 
1896. 

During  the  year  1899  there  was  again  a  very  decided  increase  in 
the  prices  of  all  steel  products,  both  raw  materials,  such  as  steel  bil- 
lets, and  finished  products,  such  as  nails,  barbed  wire,  and  smooth  wire. 
A  study  of  the  prices  of  some  of  these  products,  where  the  raw  mate- 
rial is  so  directly  connected  with  the  finished  product  that  there  can  be 
little  question  of  complications  entering  into  the  methods  of  manufac- 
ture, will  show  that  during  the  middle  of  the  year  1899  the  price  of 
the  finished  product  increased  more  than  proportionately  to  that  of  the 
raw  materials.  One  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  increase  in  prices  of 
iron  and  steel  has  been  the  enormous  demand,  and  this  should  be  borne 
in  mind  in  any  study  of  these  prices.  Certain  combinations  organized 
in  the  latter  part  of  1898  and  in  the  earlier  part  of  1899  control  a  large 
proportion  of  the  products — wire  nails,  barbed  wire,  and  one  or  two 
other  smaller  products — the  proportion  amounting  in  some  instances  to 
more  than  90  per  cent.  It  would  appear  here  that  the  combination, 
while  not  being  the  chief  factor  in  the  increase  of  the  price  of  the 
product,  that  being  rather  the  increase  in  the  price  of  the  raw  mate- 
rials, and  the  fact  that  the  demand  for  all  iron  and  steel  products  has 
been  in  excess  of  the  supply,  has,  nevertheless,  been  able  to  take 
advantage  of  the  circmnstances  so  as  to  increase  the  price  of  the  fin- 
ished product  more  than  proportionally  to  that  of  the  raw  material, 
thus  increasing  the  margin  and  the  consequent  profits  to  the  combina- 
tion. The  time,  of  course,  has  been  altogether  too  short  to  determine 
what  these  effects  of  consolidation  may  be  in  the  long  run,  but  so  far 
as  the  tables  go  they  seem  to  show  that  temporarily,  at  any  rate,  some 
of  these  combinations  have  been  enabled  to  take  advantage  of  the  cir- 
cumstances and  to  increase  considerably  their  profits. 

ToBACXX). — ^The  tables  showing  the  prices  of  tobacco  of  various  kinds, 
both  finished  product  and  raw  material,  do  not  go  back  beyond  the 
period  of  the  organization  of  the  American  Tobacco  Company  in  1890. 
It  is,  in  consequence,  impossible  to  compare  prices  before  and  after. 
A  study  of  the  tables  shows  that  the  price  of  cheroots  and  cigarettes 
has  decreased  more  rapidly  tlian  has  the  price  of  the  raw  material. 
As  to  smoking  tobacco  it  is  seen  that  an  increase  in  price  is  shown 
for  both  the  finished  product  and  the  raw  material,  the  price  of  the 
raw  material  having  increased  more  rapidly  than  has  the  price  of  the 
finished  product. 
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MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  ONE  LEADINQ  BRAND  EACH  OF  CHEROOTS,  CIGARETTES,  AND 
SMOKING  TOBACCO.  AND  THE  MATERIAL  ENTERING  INTO  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
EACH,  AND  THE  INTERNAL  REVENUE  TAX,  1890  TO  1899. 

[The  prices  shown  are  from  the  hooks  of  the  oombination.  The  oombination  oontroUIng  the  greater 
proportion  of  these  products  was  organised  in  1890.] 


Year 

and 
month. 


Product^ 

lem  in- 

teruaL- 

revenue 

tax.  per 

l.ODO, 


1S90. 
Feb..., 


Apr. . . . 

June... 

Jtily... 
Aug . . . 
Sept . . . 
Ocl.... 
Not... 
Dee.... 


ISftl. 

Jan,.. 
Feb.,. 
Mar,. 

Apr. . , 
Jtfay,. 
June,. 

July.. 
Aug.. 
Fept.. 
(let... 

Dec 


18B2. 
Jan . . . . 
Fitb..,, 
Mar  .„ 

Adf,  , . . 
Way... 

June- . . 
July.,. 

Sepi... 
Ocl.-_ 
Not.,. 
Dee.,.- 


Jan,„ 
Feb.., 
Mar.. 

Apr..., 
May.* 
Jtine... 
Joly.. 
Aug.. 
Sept.. 
Oct... 
Not,. 
Uee... 


18»t. 
Jan . . , 
Feb... 
Mar  .. 
Apr... 
May.. 
June. , 
July.. 
Aug  .. 
Sept.. 
Oct... 
Not.. 
Deo... 


Cheroots. 


tft.fiO 
9.60 
9.60 
9.  GO 
9.60 
9.60 
9.60 
».60 
3.&0 
9,50 
9.60 

9.ao 


9.50 
9.60 
t.50 
9.60 
9.25 
9.25 
9.3fi 

9.2S 

9.3& 
9.26 
9.26 


9.26 
9.25 
9,25 
9.2S 
9.25 
9.25 
9.25 
9,25 
9.25 
9.25 
9.25 
9.25 


9.^ 
9.25 
9.2& 
9.25 
9.25 
9.25 
9.25 
9.25 
9.25 
9.25 
9.25 
9.25 


9.26 
9.25 
9.25 
9.25 
9.25 
9.25 
9.25 
9.25 
9.25 
9.26 
9.26 
9.26 


HftlerlBrl— 
leiif  to- 

\m^'isf,  per 
pound , 


revenue 
Xi^x  per 


PTOdtlCtr-^  \ 

less  in^  Material— I  Intemal- 

temal-  Umf  to-      reveuue 

rt'vcnut^  bftt'oo,  per  uiat  par 

tajc ,  per  p«mt»d,        1,oto. 
1.000, 


•0.1010 
.1BS3 
.1527 
.1661 
.1572 
.1196 
.1105 
.  1444 
.1516 

.mn 

.1477 
.ltS9 


.1472 
.1488 
.1688 
.1682 
.1649 
.1664 
.1678 
.1672 
.1040 
.1672 
.1672 
.1877 


13.00 
$.00 
8.0D 
S.OO 
8.00 
8.DQ 
8.QQ 
B.00 
8.00 
aOD 
^QQ 
8>0a 


8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
S.OO 
3.00 
8.00 
S.O0 
8.00 
8.00 


8.00 
8.O0 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
S.0O 
3.O0 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 


3.00 
8.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
8.00 

a.  00 

3.00 
3.00 
8.00 


8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 


Cigan^ttca. 


ia.oo 

S.OO 
8.00 
3.00 
8,00 
3.00 
S.OO 
3.QQ 
8.00 
3.00 
8.00 
S.OO 


8.00 
S.OO 
8.00 
S.O0 
S.OO 
S.OO 
3.00 
S.00 
3.00 
2.70 
2.70 
2,70 


2.70 
8.80 
S.30 
8.80 
2.95 
2.95 
2.95 
2,95 
2.96 
2,95 
2.95 
2.95 


Z95 

2,95 
2.96 
2,95 
2.95 
2.95 
2.05 
2,96 
'2.96 
2.95 
2,96 
2.96 


2.96 
2.96 
2.96 
2.96 
2.95 
2.96 
2.96 
2.96 
2.96 
2.96 
2.95 
2.92 


r 10. 1028 


2 

C.I141 


fO.fiO 
,50 
,60 
.60 
.60 
,60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
,60 
.60 
,60 


.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.50 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 


Smoking  tobacco. 


Ppodiict— 

lem  Iq- 
lernal- 
fpv  untie 
tai,  p<^ 
pound. 


to. 


.18 
.18 
.18 
.18 
.18 
.18 
.1* 
.18 
.18 
.18 
.18 


.19 
,19 
.19 
.19 
.19 
,19 
.19 
,19 
.19 
.19 
.19 
.19 


.19 
.19 
.19 
.19 
.19 
.19 
.19 
.19 
.19 
.19 
.19 
.19 


dal-^leaf 
lobacco, 

pound. 


It 


Tnltmal- 
PCTcnue 
tax  per 
pound. 


.01! 
.OH 
.06 
.06 

.08 
.06 
.08 
b  06 
.06 
.06 


.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
,06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 


.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.05 
.06 
.06 
.06 
,06 
.06 


.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
,06 
,06 
,06 
.06 
,06 
.06 


.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 


a  Not  reported. 

b  Decreased  by  act  of  Congreai  of  October  1, 1890. 

e  ATerage  for  the  year;  monthly  prioee  not  reported.     ^ 
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MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  ONE  LEADING  BRAND  EACH  OF  CHEROOTS,  CIGARETTES,  AND 
SMOKING  TOBACCO,  AND  THE  MATERIAL  ENTERING  INTO  THE  MANITFACTURE  OF 
EACH,  AND  THE  INTERNAL  REVENUE  TAX,  1890  TO  189&-Concluded. 


Cheroots. 


Year 

and 

month. 


1895. 
Jan... 
Feb... 
Mar  .. 
Apr. . . 

June.. 
July.. 
Aug  .. 
Sept.. 
Oct... 
Nov.. 
Dec... 


Product- 
less  in- 
ternal- 
re  venue 
tax,  per 
1,000. 


Material — 

leaf  to- 
bacco, per 
pound. 


1896. 
Jan... 
Feb... 
Mar.. 
Apr. . . 
Miiy.- 
June  . 
July.. 
Aug.. 
Sept.. 
Oct... 
Nov.. 
Dec... 


1897. 
Jan... 
Feb... 
Mar.. 
Apr. . . 
May.. 
June  . 
July.. 
Aug  .. 
Sept.. 
Oct... 
Nov.. 
Dec... 


1896. 
Jan... 
Feb... 
Mar.. 
Apr... 
May.. 
June  . 
July.. 
Aug.. 
Sept . . 
Oct... 
Nov.. 
Dec... 


1899. 
Jan... 
Feb... 
Mar.. 
Apr... 
May.. 
June  . 
July.. 
Aug  .. 
Sept.. 
Oct... 
Nov.. 
Dec... 


$9.25 
9.25 
9.25 
9.25 
9.25 
9.25 
9.25 
9.25 
9.25 
9.25 
9.25 
9.25 


9.25 
9.25 
9.25 
9.25 
9.25 
9.25 
9.25 
9.25 
9.25 
9.25 
9.25 
9.26 


9.25 
9.25 
9.25 
9.25 
9.12i 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 


9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
8.321 
7.65 
7.65 
7.65 
7.66 
7.65 
7.65 


7.65 
7.66 
7.65 
7.66 
7.65 
7.66 
7.66 
7.66 
7.66 
7.66 
7.66 
7.66 


80.1499 
.1477 
.1428 
.1422 
.1406 
.1462 
.1355 
.1483 
.1549 
.1543 
.1594 
.1672 


.1617 
.1384 
.1344 
.1322 
.1817 
.1806 
.1311 
.1272 
.1250 
.1277 
.1250 
.1766 


.1328 
.1384 
.1317 
.1211 
.1206 
.1211 
.1200 
.1177 
.1239 
.1222 
.1228 
.1272 


.1339 
.1288 
.1299 
.1322 
.1328 
.1333 
.1305 
.1333 
.1378 
.1395 
.1488 
.1538 


.1428 
.1417 
.1217 
.1367 
.1244 
.1177 
.1200 
.1817 
.1277 
.1860 
.1862 
.1616 


Internal- 
revenue 
tax  per 
1,000. 


83.00 
8.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 


3.00 
8.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 


3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 


3.00 
8.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
C3.00 
3.60 
3.60 
8.60 
3.60 
3.60 
3.60 


3.60 
3.60 
8.60 
8.60 
3.60 
8.60 
3.60 
8.60 
8.60 
8.60 
3.60 
3.60 


Cigarettes. 


Product- 
less  in- 
temal- 
revenue 
tax,  per 
1,000. 


Material- 
leaf  to- 
bacco, per 
pound. 


$2.95 
2.96 
2.95 
2.95 
2.96 
2.95 
2.95 
2.96 
2.95 
2.92 
2.92 
2.92 


2.92 
2.92 
2.92 
2.92 
2.92 
2.92 
2.92 
2.92 
2.92 
2.92 
2.92 
2.92 


2.92 
2.92 
2.92 
3.30 
2.92 
2.92 
2.96 
2.71 
2.42 
2.42 
2.42 
2.60 


2.70 
2,70 
2.70 
2.70 
2.70 
2.45 
2.20 
2.20 
2.20 
2.20 
2.20 
2.20 


2.20 
2.20 
2.20 
2.20 
2.20 
2.20 
2.20 
2.20 
2.20 
2.20 
2.20 
2.20 


K85 

.  LJ37 
.1219 
.1223 


.1218 
.1220 
.1209 
.1187 
.1110 
.1087 
.1091 
.1090 
.1042 
.1043 
.1066 
.1076 


.1089 
.1083 
.1077 
.1071 
.1053 
.1058 
.1057 
.1015 
.1034 
.1052 
.1058 
.1063 


.1064 
.1063 
.1063 
.1062 
.1061 
.1061 
.1062 
.1061 
.1066 
.1043 
.1040 
.1047 


.1061 
.1062 
.1053 
.1053 
.1063 
.1064 
.1064 
.1064 
.1026 
.1032 
.1028 
.1024 


Internal- 
revenue 
tax  per 
1,000. 


Smoking  tobacco. 


$0.50 
.60 
.50 
.50 
.60 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 


.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.60 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.60 
.50 
.50 


.50 

.50 

.bO 

.50 

.50 

.50 

^.50 

LOO 

1.00 

LOO 

LOO 

LOO 


LOO 
LOO 
LOO 
LOO 
LOO 
cLOO 
L50 
L60 
L60 
L50 
L50 
L60 


L50 
L60 
L60 
L60 
L60 
L60 
L60 
L60 
L60 
L60 
L60 
L50 


Product- 
less  in- 
ternal- 

Mate- 
rial-leaf 
tobacco, 

revenue 

tax,  per 
p)ound. 

per 
pound. 

$0.19 

19 

.  ,> . 

19 

1.  a  1 

19 

1.  It  ,1 

19 

{iti 

19 

W) 

19 

ia) 

19 

Ut'l 

19 

vji  li-QO 

19 

'^»3 

19 

.u,i36 

19 

.0336 

.19 

.0336 

.19 

.0337 

.19 

.0339 

.19 

.0338 

.19 

.0335 

.19 

.0335 

.19 

.0334 

.19 

.0334 

.19 

.0307 

.19 

.0311 

.19 

.0311 

.19 

.0312 

.20 

.0313 

.20 

.0316 

.20 

.0317 

.20 

.0317 

.20 

.0818 

.20 

.0317 

.20 

.0317 

.20 

.0317 

.20 

.0352 

.20 

.0386 

.20 

.0414 

.20 

.0426 

.20 

.0431 

.20 

.0488 

.20 

.0448 

.20 

.0469 

.20 

.0466 

.20 

.0470 

.22 

.0473 

.22 

.0472 

.22 

.0606 

.22 

.0602 

.22 

.0496 

.22 

.0496 

.22 

.0498 

.22 

.0496 

.22 

.0496 

.22 

.0496 

.22 

.0496 

.22 

.0496 

.28 

.0496 

.28 

.0496 

.28 

.0682 

.23 

.0686 

.28 

.0642 

23 

.0644 

Internal- 
revenue 
tax  per 
pound. 


$0.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 


.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 


.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 


.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
C.06 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 


.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 


a  Not  reported. 

b  Increased  by  act  of  Ck>ngTet8  of  July  24, 1897. 


c  Inereaaed  by  act  of  Congreu  of  Jane  18, 1896. 
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MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  LOOSE  TOBACCO  AT  DANVILLE,  VA.,  1890  TO  1899. 


Year  and  month. 


1890. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. . . 

October 

November ... 
December 


January 

February . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November . 
December  . 


1892. 

January  

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September... 

October 

November... 
December . . . 


Price  per 
pound. 


1803. 

January 

February 

March 

April 


f0.1S&9 
.1390 
.1260 
.1408 
.1497 
.1689 
.1507 
.1201 
.1096 
.1162 
.1066 
.1001 


.1206 
.1162 
.1188 
.1169 
.1868 
.1286 
.1804 
.1184 
.1108 
.1068 
.0988 
.0798 


.0978 
.0668 
.0838 
.0656 
.0909 
.0664 
.0692 
.0690 
.0666 
.0740 
.0796 


.1018 
.0906 
.0662 


Year  and  month. 


1893. 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. . 

October 

November . . 
December . . 

1894. 

January 

February . . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August . . . . . 
September. . 

October 

November . . 
December . . 

1895. 

January  

February . . , 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September.. 

October 

November . , 
December.. 

1896. 
January  — 
February . . , 

March 

AprU 

M*y 

June 

July 

August 


Price  per 
pound. 


90.0792 
.0751 
.0712 
.0650 
.0729 
.0719 
.0721 
.0686 


.0636 


.0677 
.0600 
.0714 
.0607 
.0580 
.0725 
.0815 
.0794 


.0766 
.0947 
.0782 
.0769 
.0737 
.0671 
.0826 
.0782 
.0970 
.1019 
.0621 


.0905 
.0627 
.0605 
.0709 
.0676 
.0676 
.0621 
.0676 


Year  and  month. 


September. 
October.... 
November . 
December. 

1897. 
January . . . 
February . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November . 
December. 

1898, 
January . . . 
February . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November . 
December. 

1899. 
January . . . 
February . . 

March 

April 

Mity 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November . 
December. 


Price  per 
pound. 


90.0751 
.0711 
.0696 


.0668 
.0663 
.0664 
.0644 
.0635 
.0645 
.0648 
.0626 
.0765 
.0748 
.0672 
.0747 


.0864 

.0672 

.0762 

.0751 

.0829 

.0887 

.0634 

.0779 

.0602 

.0509 

.06134 

.06461 


.07001 

.0681 

.0679 

.0719 

.07041 

.07184 

.0640 

.0661 

.0686 

.0614 

.0650 

.0640 
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Products  of  Grain  and  Flour. — ^The  following  tables  showing  the 
products  from  grain  of  various  kinds  and  from  flour  are  to  be  inter- 
preted in  detail  only  by  those  who  have  been  familiar  with  milling 
and  manufacturing  conditions  in  those  lines,  and  with  the  condition  of 
the  ti*ade  for  a  period  of  years.  For  persons  thus  familiar  with  the 
conditions,  the  material  is  very  complete. 


MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  CRACKERS  AND  THE  MATERIALS  ENTBRINO  INTO  THEIR  MANU- 
FACTURE, 1891  TO  1899. 

[The  prices  shown  for  soda  crackers,  XXX.  and  ginger  snaps,  XXX,  are  from  the  Chicago  Grocers' 
Criterion  and  those  for  soda  crackers,  standard,  are  from  the  books  of  the  combination;  the  prices 
for  flour  and  lard  are  from  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade.  The  combination  controlling  60  per  cent 
of  these  products  was  organized  in  February,  1896.] 


Year  and  month. 


Products. 


Soda 

crackers, 

XXX.  per 

pound. 


Soda 

crackers, 

standard, 

per 

pound. 


Ginger 

snaps, 

XXX,  pel 

pound. 


Materials. 


Flour, 

patent 
process, 
per  bar- 
rel, (a) 


Flour, 
good 
q>nn^8U- 
per8,iow 
grade, 
per  bar- 
rel, (a) 


Flour, 
medium 
to  choice 
winter 
wheat, 
per  bar- 
rel, (a) 


Lard, 
steam 
refined, 
per  100 
pounds. 


January... 
February.. 

March 

April 

Biay 

June 

July 

August 

September., 

October 

November.. 
December . 


1891. 


January... 
February . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September., 
October.... 
November . 
December. 


January... 
February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August..... 
September. 

October 

November. 
December  . 


•0.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 


1892. 


January..., 
February.., 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September.. 

October 

November . 
December . , 


1808. 


1894. 


:SSt 


.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 


.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 


.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 

■M 

.06* 


.06* 


12.80 
2.36 
2.85 
2.64 
2.65 
2.65 
2.63 
2.76 
2.01 
2.80 
2.73 
2.65 


2,42 
1.98 
1.96 
1.95 
1.95 
1.92 
1.81 
1.75 
1.76 
1.72 
1.09 
1.65 


1.48 
1.47 
1.56 
1.60 
1.48 
L50 
1.65 
1.65 
1.55 
1.65 
L65 
L55 


L65 
1.52 
1.58 
1.60 
1.58 
1.65 
L65 
1.64 
1.09 
1.75 
1.75 
1.76 


$4.41 
4.47 
4.45 
4.67 
4.85 
4.68 
4.88 
4.81 
4.40 
4.88 
4.87 
4.84 


4.28 
4.27 
4.26 
4.08 
4.07 
4.07 
8.89 
8.62 
8.58 
3.89 
8.80 
8.80 


8.83 
3.88 
3.28 
3.25 
8.15 
8.  OS 
2.96 
2.90 
Z95 
2.96 
2.90 
2.90 


Z87 
2.75 
2.56 
2.59 
%W 
2.50 
2.50 
2.44 
2.89 
2.87 
a.88 
%42 


85.79 
5.65 
6.13 
6.78 
6.46 
6.15 
6.23 
6.57 
6.86 
6.43 
6.14 
6.01 


6.27 
6.47 
6.82 
6.21 
6.26 
6.45 
7.16 
7.80 
7.45 
8.86 
9.27 
9.91 


ia87 
12.88 
12.29 

laoi 

ia49 
9.88 
9.70 
&19 
8.78 
9.78 
9.11 
8.14 


8.01 
7.45 
6.95 
7.48 
7.29 
6.70 
6.81 
7.24 
8.56 
7.40 
&99 
6.78 


a  The  prices  given  are  the  averages  of  highest  and  lowest  prices  for  each  month. 
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MONTHLY  PRICES  OP  CRACKERS  AND  THE  MATERIALS  ENTERING  INTO  THEIR  MANU 
PACTURE,  1891  TO  1899-Concluded. 


Year  and  month. 


Products. 


Soda 
crackers, 
XXX,  Dcr 

pound. 


Soda 

crackers, 

standard, 

per 

pound. 


Qlnger 

snaps, 

XXX.  ne] 

pouna. 


Materials. 


Plour, 


wheat 
patent 
process, 
per  bar- 
rel, (a) 


Flour, 
good 
spring  sQ- 
persjlow 
grade, 
per  bar- 
rel, (o) 


Flour, 
medium 
to  choice 
winter 
wheat, 
per  bar- 
rel, (a) 


Lard, 
steam 
refined, 
per 100 
pounds. 


1896. 

January 

February 

March 

AprU 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1896. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1897. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1898. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October   

November 

December 

1899. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


90.04* 

:SJJ 

.04* 
.05* 
.06* 
.06* 
.06* 
.06* 
.06* 
.  .06* 
.06* 


.06* 
.06* 
.06* 
.06* 
.06* 
.06* 
.051 
.054 
.064 
.064 
.064 
.06 


.06 
.06* 

.06* 
.06* 

.06* 

.06* 
.06* 
.06* 
.06 


.06* 
.064 
.06* 
.06* 
.07 
.074 
.064 
.064 
.06* 
.06* 
.06 
.06 


.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.064 

:iSI 


to.  06 
.06 
.06 
.05 
.054 
.064 
.064 
.064 
.06* 
.05* 
.064 
.05* 


.06* 
.06* 
.06* 
.05* 
.06* 
.054 
.05* 
.06* 
.06* 
.06* 
.05* 
.06 


.06 

•2?* 

.06* 
.06* 
.06* 
.06* 
.054 
.06* 
.064 
.064 
.06* 
.06 


.06* 

.064 

.06* 

.06* 

.07 

.07 

.06* 


:S8 

.06 
.06 
.06 


•0.07 
.07 
.07 
.07 
.074 
.06 
.08 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.08 


.06 

.084^ 

.08 

.08 

.06 

.084 

.07* 

.074 

.07* 

.07* 

.074 

.07* 


.07* 
.07* 
.074 
.07* 
.074 
.07* 
.074 
.074 
.074 
.074 
.07* 
.07* 


S3. 80 
8.26 
3.80 
3.88 
8.72 
4.U 
4.02 
8.68 
8.45 
8.82 
3.24 
8.13 


8.19 
8.24 
8.26 
8.44 
3.51 
3.57 
3.41 
3.20 
3.42 
4.01 
4.50 
4.47 


4.27 
4.13 
4.05 
3.98 
4.09 
3.85 
3.93 
4.65 
5.28 
4.89 
4.75 
4.61 


4.59 
4.84 
4.89 
5.12 
6.C6 
5.19 
4.48 
4.17 
3.53 
3.49 
3.48 
3.37 


8.46 
3.55 
8.47 
3.45 
3.52 
8.60 
3.52 
3.50 
3.55 
3.55 
3.42 
3.88 


11.75 
L75 
1.76 
1.76 
L96 
2.18 
1.94 
1.88 
1.82 
L79 
1.66 
L54 


1.60 
1.50 
1.50 
L50 
1.48 
1.48 
1.46 
L35 
1.86 
1.47 
1.60 
1.78 


1.70 
1.57 
L4d 
1.47 
1.47 
1.44 
1.44 
1.74 
2.00 
1.96 
1.78 
1.75 


1.67 
1.77 
1.95 
2.04 
2.56 
2.12 
1.62 
1.52 
L50 
L55 
1.65 
L65 


1.68 
1.65 
1.52 
1.48 
1.50 
1.58 
1.57 
1.52 
1.63 
L62 
L60 
1.62 


12.42 
2.87 
2.47 
2.60 
3.20 
8.65 
3.31 
3.25 
3.06 
3.04 
3.06 
3.07 


3.18 
3.17 
3.27 
8.87 
3.34 
8.10 
8.02 
3.00 
3.12 
3.48 
4.10 
4.40 


4.82 
4.16 
4.10 
4.09 
4.44 
4.06 
3.96 
4.83 
4.78 
4.68 
4.44 
4.30 


4.33 
4.45 
4.40 
4.49 
6.15 
4.90 
3.96 
3.36 
3.11 
3.14 
3.15 
8.20 


8.40 
8.50 
3.80 
3.19 
8.22 
3.80 
3.22 
3.16 
8.21 
8.29 
8.20 
3.10 


a  The  prices  given  are  the  averages  of  highest  and  lowest  prices  for  each  month. 
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RELATIVE  MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  CRACKERS  AND  THE  MATERIALS  ENTERING  INTO 
THEIR  MANUFACTURE,  1891  TO  1899. 

[The  combination  controlling  60  per  cent  of  these  products  was  oiganixed  In  February,  1898.] 


Products. 


Year  and  month. 


I     Soda 
'  crackers, 

;  XXX. 


Soda 
crackers, 
standard. 


Qinger 
snapH, 
XXX. 


MaterialB. 


Floor, 
rorlng 
wheat, 
patent 
prooesB. 


Floor, 

good 

q>ring 

aimezB, 

grade. 


Floor, 

mediom 

to  choice 

winter 

wheat. 


Lard, 
steam 
refined. 


January 

February  .. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Aogust 

September . 

October 

November  . 
December.. 


January 

February  .. 

March 

April 

ySiy 

Jane 

July 

August 

September . 
October . . . . 
November  . 
December.. 


Jantiary 

February  .. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . 

October 

November  . 
December.. 


January.... 
February  .. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . 

October 

November  . 
December. . 


January 

Fe"bruary  .. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Augtist 

September . 

October 

November  . 
December. . 


1S95. 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
108.8 
108.8 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
91.7 
91.7 
91.7 


76.0 
76.0 
75.0 
76.0 
91.7 
91.7 
91.7 
91.7 
91.7 
91.7 
91.7 
9L7 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


92.8 
92.8 
92.8 
92.8 
92.3 
92.3 
92.3 
92.3 
92.3 
92.8 
76.9 
78.9 


76.9 
76.9 
76.9 
76.9 
76.9 
92.3 
92.3 
92.3 
92.3 
92.8 
92.3 
92.8 


92.8 
92.8 
92.3 
92.3 
92.8 
92.8 
92.3 
92.3 
92.3 
92.8 
84.6 
84.6 


76.9 
76.9 
76.9 
76.9 
84.6 
84.6 
84.6 
84.6 
84.6 
84.6 
84.6 
84.6 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

w.l 

94.1 
91.1 


82.4 
82.4 
82.4 
82.4 
88.2 
94.1 
94.1 
94.1 
94.1 
94.1 
94.1 
94.1 


100.0 
101.5 
108.2 
109.4 
118.9 
107.7 
106.1 
109.2 
108.1 
106.6 
102.6 
100.6 


97.9 
96.8 
96.8 
9L2 
02.9 
9B.4 
91.9 
90.8 
89.8 
86.8 
84.2 
88.8 


84.0 
88.8 
88.8 
82.3 
84.2 
81.0 
80.1 
80.1 
80.1 
79.7 
77.4 
74.6 


75.4 
78.5 
72.6 
71.8 
70.9 
71.4 
71.6 
71.6 
71.6 
69.4 
70.1 
71.6 


70.5 
69.7 
70.5 
72.2 
79.6 
87.8 
86.9 
78.6 
78.7 
70.9 
69.2 
66.9 


100.0 
102.2 
102.2 
110.4 
115.2 
115.2 
114.8 
119.6 
126.5 
121.7 
118.7 
115.2 


105.2 
86.1 
85.2 
84.8 
84.8 
88.5 
78.7 
76.1 
76.5 
74.8 
78.6 
67.4 


64.8 
68.9 
68.7 
65.2 
64.3 
65.2 
67.4 
67.4 
67.4 
67.4 
67.4 
67.4 


67.4 
66.1 
66.5 
66.2 
66.5 
67.4 
67.4 
71.3 
73.5 
76.1 
76.1 
76.1 


76.1 
76.1 
76.1 
76.5 
85.2 
92.6 
84.8 
8L7 
79.1 
77.8 
72.2 
67.0 


100.0 
101.4 
100.9 
106.9 
110.0 
106.1 
99.8 
97.7 
99.8 
99.8 
99.1 
98.4 


97.1 
96.8 
96.6 
92.5 
92.8 
92.8 
88.2 
82.1 
80.0 
76.9 
74.8 
74.8 


75.5 
75.6 
74.4 
78.7 
71.4 
69.8 
67.1 
65.8 
66.9 
66.9 
66.8 
66.8 


66.1 
62.4 
68.0 
68.7 
58.0 
56.7 
66.7 
65.8 
54.2 
58.7 
54.0 
54.9 


54.9 
68.7 
66.0 
69.0 
72.6 
82.8 
75.1 
78.7 
69.2 
68.9 
69.2 
69.6 
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RELATIVE  MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  CRACKERS  AND  THE  MATERIALS  ENTERING  INTO 
THEIR  MANUFACTURE,  1891  TO  1899-Concluded. 


Year  and  month. 


1896. 

JaniiAry 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1897. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1898. 

Januar>- 

Februar}- 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

SeptembiT 

October 

November 

December 

1X99. 

January 

February 

March 

ADril 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


Products. 


Soda 

rriKkers, 

XXX. 


Soda 
crackers, 
standard. 


91.7 
91.7 
91.7 
91.7 
91.7 
91.7 
91.7 
91.7 
91.7 
91.7 
91.7 
100.0 


100.0 
91.7 
91.7 
91.7 
91.7 
91.7 
91.7 
91.7 
91.7 
91.7 
91.7 

100.0 


106.8 
106.3 
106.3 
108.8 
116.7 
126.0 
108.3 
108.3 
104.2 
104.2 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
108.3 
106.3 
108.3 


84.6 
84.6 
84.6 
84.6 
84.6 
84.6 
84.6 
84.6 
84.6 
84.6 
84.6 
92.3 


92.3 
84.6 
84.6 
84.0 
84.6 
84.6 
84.6 
81.6 
84.6 
84.6 
84.6 
82.8 


100.0 
100.0 
100. 
100.0 
107.7 
IO1.7 
100.0 
96.2 
96.2 
92.3 
92.0 
92.8 


92.3 
92.3 
92.3 
9^.c 
92.3 
92.3 
92.3 
92.8 
92.?^ 
92.3 
92.3 
92.3 


Qinger 
snaps, 
XJUC. 


94.1 
94.1 
94.1 
M.1 
94.1 
91.1 
94.1 
94.1 
94.1 
94.1 
94.1 
94.1 


94.1 
82.4 
82.4 
82.4 
82.4 
82.4 
82.4 
82.4 
82.4 
82.4 
82.4 
94.1 


M.1 
100.0 
911 
94.1 
94.1 
100.0 
88.2 
88.2 
88.2 
88.2 
8.2 
88.2 


88.2 

88.2 

88.2 

08.2 

88.2 

^^.  i 

88. 

■■-■3.2 

83.2 

88.2 

88.2 

88.2 


Materials. 


Flour, 
spring 
wheat, 
patent 
process. 


68.2 
69.2 
69.7 
73.6 
76.0 
76.8 
72.9 
68.4 
78.1 
86.7 
96.2 
96.6 


91.2 
88.2 
88.6 
86.0 
87.4 
82.8 
84.0 
99.4 
112.8 
104.6 
10L6 
98.6 


96.1 
103.4 
104.6 
100.4 
142.8 
110.9 
96.7 
89.1 
75.4 
74.6 
74.4 
72.0 


78.9 
76.9 
74.1 
78.7 
76.2 
7(.'J 
7J.:: 
74.' 
75.*^ 
76.9 
78.1 
72.2 


Flour, 
good 
spring 
supers, 

low 
grade. 


66.2 
66.2 
66.2 
66.2 
64.3 
64.3 
63.5 
68.7 
60.1 
63.9 
69.6 
77.4 


78.9 
68.3 
64.3 
6S.9 

^i 

02.*  6 
7o.7 
87.0 
86.2 
77.4 
76.1 


72.6 
77.0 
84.8 
88.7 
1U.8 
92.2 
70.4 
66.1 
66.  J 
67.4 
71.7 
71.7 


78.0 
71.7 
66.1 
64.3 
66.2 
68.7 
G8.3 
CC.l 
6J.5 
70.4 
60.6 
66.1 


Flour, 

medium 

to  choice 

winter 

wheat. 


71.0 
71.9 
74.1 
76.4 
76.7 
70.3 
68.6 
68.0 
70.7 
78.9 
98.0 
99.8 


96.0 
94.1 
98.0 
92,7 
100.7 
91.8 
89.8 
98.2 
106.4 
106.1 
100.7 
97.6 


96.2 
100.9 

99.8 
101.8 
189.6 

m.i 

89.8 
76.2 
70.6 
71.2 
71.4 
•72.6 


77.1 
79.4 
74.8 
72.8 
78.0 
74.8 
78.0 
71.7 
72.8 
74.6 
72.6 
70.3 


Lard, 
steam 
refined. 


96.3 
96.3 
90.8 
86.0 
78.1 
70.1 
62.0 
66.8 
66.7 
72.2 
68.9 
74.8 


67.4 
66.6 
71.8 
72.0 
67.7 
62.2 
69.9 
77.2 
79.6 
76.6 
78.1 
74.8 


8L6 
86.7 
89.6 
91.2 
107.6 
101.4 
94.8 
89.8 
84.8 
84.6 
86.1 
89.8 


96.6 
96.7 
91.2 
90.0 
87.9 
86.0 
90.5 
89.6 
90.0 
93.4 
87.7 
90.8 
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MONTHLY  PRICES  OP  WHEAT  AND  RYE  FLOUR  AND  THE  MATERLALB  ENTERING  INTO 
THEIR  MANUFACTURE,  1882  TO  1899. 

(The  prices  shown  are  from  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade.    The  combination  manufacturing  a  large 
quantity  of  these  products  was  organized  in  June,  1891.] 


Year  and  month. 


Flour, 
spring 
wheat,  pat- 
ent process, 
per  barrel, 
(o) 


Products. 


Flour, 
good  spring 

supers. 

low  grade, 

per  barrel. 

(a) 


Flour, 
medium  to 
choice  win- 
ter wheat, 
per  barrel, 
(a) 


Material— 

wheat,No.2, 

cash(b), 

per  bush. 

(a) 


Product- 
rye  flour, 
good  to 
choice, 
per  barrel, 
(a) 


Material— 
nre,  No.2, 
in  store, 
per  bush, 
(a) 


January..., 
February . . , 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November . 
December . 


January.. 
February . . . 

March 

April 

May 

June , 

July 

August 

September. . 

October 

November . , 
December . , 


1883. 


January.. 
February . . 

March 

April 

M^y 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November . 
December . 


1884. 


January . . 
February . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November . 
December . 


1886. 


1886. 


$7.88 
7.87 
7.68 
7.95 
8.26 
8.26 
8.17 
7.75 
7.85 
6.88 
6.75 
6.42 


6.59 
6.72 
6.78 
6.94 
7.00 
6.90 
6.68 
6.60 
6.50 
6.60 
6.47 
6.18 


6.01 
5.88 
5.87 
5.90 
6.00 
6.90 
5.72 
6.60 
6.00 
6.00 
4.76 
4.26 


4.76 
4.82 
4.88 
6.28 
6.60 
6.40 
6.16 
6.13 
4.87 
6.24 
6.20 
5.20 


94.18 
4.12 
4.03 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
8.69 
8.88 
8.26 
8.26 
8.26 


8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.18 
8.02 
2.88 
2.87 
2.88 
2.87 
2.88 
2.87 


2.76 
2.62 
2.63 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 
2.50 
2.88 
2.26 
2.13 
2.12 


2.20 
2.27 
2.28 
2.41 
2.62 
^68 
2.62 
2.68 
^62 
2.66 
2.67 
2.58 


•6.88 
6.87 
6.69 
6.68 
6.75 
6.66 
6.43 
6.00 
5.88 
6.00 
6.00 
5.00 


6.21 
6.47 
5.50 
6.60 
6.69 
6.68 
6.60 
5.41 
6.39 
6.88 
6.39 
5.28 


5.62 
5.65 
6.68 
6.62 
6.78 
6.49 
5.29 
4.84 
4.28 
4.28 
8.83 
8.76 


4.80 
4.30 
4.20 
4.78 
6.12 
6.13 
6.06 
6.06 
4.78 
4.81 
4.80 
4.75 


1.02i 


.97A 


January 4.86  2.86  4.68 

February 4.75  2.66  4.62 

March 4.76  ^62  4.69 

April 4.76  2.68  4.66 

May 4.70  2.44  4.87 

June 4.88  2.33  4.22 

July 4.41  2.82  4.10 

August 4.40  2.38  8.98 

September 4.88  2,82  8.88 

October 4.19  2.21  8.80 

November 4.17  2.06  8.80 

December 4.86  2.20  8.90 

a  The  prices  given  are  the  averages  of  highest  and  lowest  prices  for  each  month. 

6 The  kinds  and  grades  of  wheat  from  which  the  three  grades  of  flour  are  made  are  not  reported. 
Wheat  No.  2,  cash,  has  been  placed  In  correlation,  not  as  material  proper,  but  as  a  fair  representative 
of  the  changes  in  the  price  ox  wheat 


|5.62» 
5.48 
6.13i 
4.98 
4.81 
4.60 
4.26 
4.16i 
8.921 
8.751 
8.72i 
8.721 


8.76^ 

8.82i 

8.76 

3.684 

8.61 

8.48 

3.23 

3.18* 

8.22i 

3.20 

8.20 

8.26i 


3.19i 

8.17 

8.16 

3.16 

3.82i 

3.40 

3.36i 

3.27* 

3.20 

8.19 

8.11 

8.06* 


3.52 
3.92* 
3.87* 
8.74* 
8.86 
8.87* 
8.66 
8.65 
8.37* 
8.50 
8.50 
8.60 


8.44 

8.37* 

3.87* 

8.87* 

8.87* 

8.42 

8.86 

8.21 

8.10 

2.U 

2.87* 

8.00* 


•0.9676 


.8610 
.7882 
.7200 
.7096 
.6745 
.6066 
.6650 
.5695 
.67» 


.6112 
.6415 
.6220 
.5866 

.6880 
.6020 
.6648 
.6802 
.6606 
.6187 
.5650 
.6935 


.6800 
.5800 
.6620 
.6662 
.6100 
.6898 
.6130 
.6646 
.6416 
.6887 
.6060 
.6160 


.6000 
.6350 
.6400 
.6475 
.7100 
.6400 
.6012 
.6726 
.6788 
.6076 
.6150 
.6060 


.6850 
.6660 
.6850 
.6075 
.6075 
.6650 
.5460 
.6060 
.4960 
.4860 

.em 
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MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  WHEAT  AND  RYE  FLOUR  AND  THE  MATERIALS  ENTERING  INTO 
THEIR  MANUFACTURE.  1882  TO  1899-Continued. 


Year  and  month. 


January.. 
February . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 
October — 
November . 
December  . 


1887. 


January . . 
February . . 

March 

April 

liay 

June 

July 

AugUBt 

September. 

October 

November . 
December. 


1888. 


January.. 
Februitry . . , 

March 

April 

»y 

June 

July 

August  — 
September. 

October 

November. 
December. 


1889. 


January . . 
February . . 

March 

Aj>rll 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November. 
December. 


1890. 


January . . 
February.., 

March 

AprU 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September.. 

October 

November. 
December. 


1801. 


Products. 


Flour, 
spring 
wheat,  pat- 
ent process, 
peroarrel. 
(a) 


$4.49 
4.44 

4.40 
4.37 
4.45 
4.47 
4.31 
4.19 
4.26 
4.28 
4.25 
4.25 


4.22 
4.14 
4.10 
4.14 
4.21 
4.55 
4.4S 
4.88 
5.21 
6.74 
6.63 
6.89 


6.28 
6.20 
6.20 
5.78 
5.28 
5.17 
5.48 
5.12 
4.81 
4.75 
4.64 
4.54 


4.50 
4.44 

4.42 
4.62 
5.00 
4.84 
4.68 
5.22 
5.50 
5.25 
4.92 
4.81 


4.68 
4.76 
4.83 
5.12 
5.38 
5.04 
4.92 
5.U 
5.06 
4.85 
4.80 
4.71 


Flour, 
good  spring 

supers. 

low  grade, 

per  barrel. 

(a) 


$1.98 
L92 
L98 
L92 
L98 
1.92 
1.95 
1.94 
1.96 
2.00 
1.97 
1.98 


2.10 
2.10 
2.10 
2.10 
2.10 
2.10 
2.10 
2.10 
2.13 
2.46 
2.38 
2.17 


2.22 
2.17 
2.11 
1.97 
1.90 
1.98 
2.02 
2.08 
1.96 
2.00 
L85 
1.75 


1.60 
1.67 
1.68 
L82 
1.92 
1.85 
L80 
2.12 
2.17 
2.25 
2.25 
2.23 


2.80 
2.85 
2.35 
2.54 
2.65 
2.65 
2.63 
2.75 
2.91 
2.80 
2.73 
2.65 


Flour, 
medium  to 
choice  win- 
ter wheat, 
per  barrel. 
(a) 


$4.16 
4.18 
4.11 
4.09 
4.13 
4.14 
4.03 
3.91 
3.90 
3.88 
3.75 
3.75 


3.82 
8.72 
3.65 
3.65 
8.58 
3.60 
3.60 
8.75 
4.25 
5.80 
5.70 
5.42 


4.74 
4.73 
4.79 
4.57 
4.15 
4.06 
4.25 
8.90 
3.89 
8.92 
3.85 
8.85 


3.85 
8.78 
8.88 
4.05 
4.42 
4.41 
4.28 
4.59 
4.79 
4.69 
4.45 
4.51 


4.41 
4.47 
4.45 
4.67 
4.85 
4.68 
4.88 
4.31 
4.40 
4.88 
4.87 
4.84 


Material- 
wheat,  Na2, 
cash(bj. 
per  bush, 
(o) 


Product- 
rye  flour, 
good  to 
choice, 
per  barrel. 
(a) 


1.07. 

'■.^ 

.891 

'■.^ 

.951 
.94 
.911' 


$3.00 
8.00 
2.95 
2.95 
2.95 
2.95 
2.95 
2.90i 
2.80 
2.83 
2.90 
2.971 


2.96i 

3.0U 

3.021 

3.00 

3.09 

8.m 

8.07i 

8.06i 

2.951 

3.70 

8.71i 

3.601 


3.271 

3.22i 

2.95i 

2.79i 

8.13 

2.69 

2.75 

2.78 

2.691 

2.65 

2.68i 

2.72» 


2.72^ 
2.724 
2.G9i 
2.67* 
2.77* 
2.80 
2.72* 
8.07ft 
8.84 
8.51* 
8.68* 
3.72* 


Material— 

7 re,  No.  2, 
n  store, 
per  bush. 

(a) 


a  The  prices  given  are  the  averages  of  highest  and  lowest  prices  for  each  month. 

6 The  kinds  and  grades  of  wheat  from  which  the  three  grades  of  flour  are  made  are  not  reported. 
Wheat  No.  2,  cash,  has  been  placed  in  correlation,  not  as  material  proper,  but  as  a  fair  representative 
of  the  changes  in  the  price  of  wheat 


6759— No.  29- 
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MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  WHEAT  AND  RYE  FLOUR  AND  THE  MATERIALS  ENTERING  INTO 
THEIR  MANUFACTURE,  1882  TO  189»-CoiiUnued. 


Year  and  month. 


Flour, 
spring 
wheat,  pat- 
ent process, 
per  barrel, 
(o) 


Producta. 


Flour, 
good  spring 

sapers. 

low  grade, 

per  barrel. 

(o) 


Flour, 
medium  to 
choice  win- 
ter wheat, 
per  barrel, 
(a) 


Material— 

wheat,No.2, 

caah(6), 

per  busn. 

(a) 


Product- 
rye  flour, 
good  to 
choice, 
per  barrel. 
(a) 


Material- 
rye  No.  2, 
in  store, 
per  bush. 

(o) 


January.. 
February . . 

March 

April 

M^y 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November. 
December . 


1892. 


January . . 
February . . 

March 

April 

Muy 

June 

July 

August 

September. 
October  ... 
November . 
December . 


1898. 


January . . 
February . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November . 
December . , 


18M. 


January.. 
February . . 

March 

April 

Miiy 

June 

July 

August 

September. 
October  ... 
November. 
December. 


1896. 


1896. 


$4.58 
4.46 
4.46 
4.27 
4.85 
4.87 
4.30 
4.26 
4.18 
4.04 
8.94 
8.92 


3.93 
3.92 
3.92 
3.85 
3.94 
3.79 
3.75 
8.75 
3.76 
8.73 
3.62 
8.49 


3.68 
8.44 
3.40 
3.36 
3.82 
3.34 
3.36 
3.35 
3.35 
3.25 
3.28 
3.36 


3.30 
8.26 
3.30 
3.88 
3.72 
4.11 
4.02 
8.68 
8.46 
3.82 
8.24 
8.18 


12.42 
1.96 
L96 
1.95 
1.95 
1.92 
L81 
L76 
1.76 
1.72 
1.69 
1.66 


1.48 
1.47 
1.58 
L60 
1.48 
1.60 
1.55 
1.65 
L66 
1.56 
1.65 
1.66 


1.66 
1.62 
1.63 
1.60 
L63 
1.66 
1.66 
1.64 
1.69 
1.75 
L75 
1.76 


L76 
1.76 
1.76 
1.76 
1.96 
2.13 
1.94 
1.88 
L82 
L79 
L66 
1.64 


$4.28 
4.27 
4.26 
4.08 
4.07 
4.07 
8.89 
3.62 
3.63 
8.89 
8.80 
3.80 


8.38 
8.33 
8.28 
3.26 
8.15 
8.06 
2.96 
2.90 
2.96 
2.95 
2.90 
2.90 


2.87 
2.75 
2.66 
2.69 
2.66 
2.50 
2.50 
2.44 
2.89 
2.87 
2.88 
2.42 


2.42 
2.87 
2.47 
2.60 
8.20 
8.65 
3.31 
8.26 
8.06 
8.04 
8.06 
8.07 


January 8.19  1.50  8.18 

February 8.24  1.60  8.17 

March 8.26  1.60  8.27 

April 8.44  1.60  8.87 

May 8.61  1.48  8.84 

June 8.67  1.48  8.10 

July 8.41  1.46  8.02 

August 8.20  1.86  8.00 

September 3.42  1.86  8.12 

October 4.01  L47  8.48 

November 4.60  1.60  4.10 

December 4.47  1.78  4.40 

oThe  prices  given  are  the  averages  of  highest  and  lowest  price*  for  each  month. 

b  The  Kinds  and  mdes  of  wheat  from  which  the  three  grades  of  flour  are  made  are  not  reported. 
Wheat  No.  2,  cash,  has  been  placed  in  correlation,  not  as  material  proper,  but  as  a  fair  repreaontative 
of  the  changes  in  the  price  of  wheat. 


94.824 
4.70 
4.45 
4.21 
4.16 
4.16 
8.89 
8.66 
8.60 
8.46 
3.26 
8.26 


8.221 
8.16 
2.96 
2.87i 
2.871 
2.874 
2.834 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 
2.66 
2.66 


2.6U 

2.45 

2.46 

2.45 

2.46 

2.49 

2.50 

2.50 

2.50 

2.46 

2.41 

2.46 


10.6892 
.8281 
.8270 
.7495 
.7600 
.7662 
.7015 
.6450 
.6708 
.5481 
.4875 


.6445 


.6006 

.5645 
.6096 
.^68 
.4678 
.4410 
.4416 
.4540 
.4687 


.4475 
.4417 
.4660 
.4876 
.4682 
.4885 
.4478 
.4620 
.4700 
.4687 
.4722 
.4878 


2.44 

.4826 
.6170 

2.48^ 

.6080 

2.714 

.6794 

8.624 

.6486 

8.624 

.6458 

8.211 

.4966 

2.66 

.4887 

2.424 

.8884 

2.874 

.8975 

2.874 

.8690 

2.274 

.8440 

2.274 

.8660 

2.27 

.8919 

2.26 
2.22 

.8725 
.8691 

2.20 

.8678 

2.14 

.8225 

2.06 

.8066 

1.9BI 

.SOU 

L»4 

.SIM 

il7 

.8808 

1$ 

.8800 
.8081 
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MONTHLY  PRICES  OP  WHEAT  AND  RYE  FLOUR  AND  THE  MATERL\M  ENTERINO  INTO 
THEIR  MANUPACTDRE.  1882  TO  18»-Concluded. 


Year  and  month. 


Flour, 
spring 
wheat,  pat- 
ent process, 
per  barrel, 
(a) 


Products. 


Flour, 
good  spring 

supeiB, 

low  grade, 

perbarreL 

(a) 


Flour, 
medium  to 
choice  win- 
ter wheat, 
per  barrel, 
(o) 


Material— 

wheat,No.2, 

cash  (b), 

per  bush. 

(a) 


Product- 
rye  flour, 
good  to 
choice, 
per  barrel, 
(o) 


Material- 
rye,  No.  2, 
In  store, 
per  bush, 
(a) 


1897. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1896. 

January 

February  

March  

April 

f^y 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

NoTember 

December 

1899. 

January 

February  

March  

AprU 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


K27 
4.18 
4.06 
3.98 
4.09 
3.85 
8.98 
4.65 
5.28 
4.89 
4.76 
4.61 


4.69 
4.84 
4.89 
6.12 
6.66 
5.19 
4.48 
4.17 
8.53 
8.49 
8.48 
8.87 


8.46 
8.56 
8.47 
8.45 
8.52 
8.60 
8.52 
8.50 
8.55 
8.55 
8.42 
8.88 


$1.70 
1.57 
L48 
L47 
1.47 
1.44 
1.44 
L74 
2.00 
L96 
1.78 
1.76 


1.67 
L77 
1.95 
2.04 
2.56 
2.12 
1.62 
L62 
1.50 
1.55 
1.65 
1.65 


1.68 
1.65 
1.52 
1.48 
L50 
1.58 
1.57 
1.52 
1.58 
1.62 
L60 
1.52 


$4.82 
4.15 
4.10 
4.09 
4.44 
4.05 
8.96 
4.33 
4.78 
4.68 
4.44 
4.80 


4.38 
4.45 
4.40 
4.49 
6.15 
4.90 
8.96 
8.86 
8.11 
3.14 
3.15 
8.20 


8.40 
8.50 
3.30 
8.19 
8.22 
8.80 
8.22 
8.16 
8.21 
8.29 
8.20 
8.10 


•0.77 
.74* 
.78* 
.72 
.72* 
.70 
.78* 
.88 
.92* 
.90 
.92* 
.96 


.99* 
LOIA 
LOS* 
L12* 
L51 

.97* 


:?§! 

.65* 
.66A 
.67 
.66* 

71* 


f 

72 

71* 

71 


•2.65 
2.81* 
2.22* 
2.22* 
2.80 
2.18 
2.28 
2.55 
8.80 
2.94* 
2.97* 
2.82* 


2.70 
2.80 
2.85 
2.961 
8.781 
2.96* 
2.60 
2.51* 
2.48 
2.64 
2.781 
2.85 


2.97* 

8.00 

2.79 

2.80 

2.88 

2.91* 

2.82* 

2.68 

^79 

2.91 

2.83 

2.79 


•0.8708 
.3890 
.8337 
.8310 
.8425 
.8387 
.8627 
.4600 
.4967 
.4606 
.4747 
.4640 


.4525 
.4853 
.4981 
.5820 
.6624 
.4487 
.4556 
.4378 
.4548 
.4916 
.5181 
.5875 


.5594 
.5577 
.5887 
.5565 

.6012 
.5927 
.5504 
.5848 
.5595 
.5568 
.5247 
.5045 


a  The  prices  given  are  the  averages  of  highest  and  lowest  prices  for  each  month. 

b  The  Kinds  and  grades  of  wheat  from  which  the  three  grades  of  flour  are  made  are  not  reported. 
Wheat  No.  2,  cash,  has  been  placed  in  correlation,  not  as  material  proper,  but  as  a  fair  repreeenutive 
of  the  changes  in  the  price  of  wheat 
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RELATIVE   MONTHLY    PRICES    OF   WHEAT    AND    RYE    FLOUR    AND    THE   MATERIALS 
ENTERING  INTO  THEIR  MANUFACTURE.  1882  TO  1899. 

[The  combination  manufacturing  a  large  quantity  of  these  products  waa  organised  in  June,  1891.] 


Products. 

Material- 
wheat,  No. 
2,  cash. 

Product- 
rye  flour, 
good  to 
choice. 

Year  and  month. 

Flour, 

patent 
process. 

Flour,  good 

spring  su- 

per8,low 

grade. 

Flour,  me- 
dium to 
choice 
winter 
wheat 

Material- 
rye,  No.  2. 
in  store. 

1882. 
January 

100.0 
99.9 
97.5 
100.9 
104.7 
104.7 
108.7 
98.4 
93.3 
87.3 
85.7 
81.5 

83.6 
86.3 
86.0 
88.1 
88.8 
87.6 
84.1 
82.5 
82.5 
82.6 
82.1 
77.8 

76.8 
74.6 
74.5 
74.9 
76.1 
74.9 
72.6 
69.8 
68.6 
63.6 
60.3 
63.9 

60.4 
6L2 
61.9 
67.0 
69.8 
68.5 
66.5 
66.1 
61.8 
66.5 
66.0 
66.0 

61.7 
60.8 
60.3 
60.3 
69.6 
66.6 
66.0 
66.8 
66.6 
68.2 
62.9 
66.8 

67.0 
66.3 
66.8 
66.6 
66.6 

100.0 
99.8 
97.6 
96.9 
96.9 
96.9 
96.9 
86.9 
81.8 
78.7 
78.7 
78.7 

72.6 
72.6 
72.6 
72,6 
75.8 
78.1 
69.7 
69.5 
69.7 
69.6 
69.7 
69.5 

66.6 
68.4 
63.7 
60.5 
60.5 
60.5 
60.6 
60.6 
57.6 
64.6 
61.6 
6L8 

58.8 
56.0 
56.2 
68.4 
63.4 
64.9 
68.4 
63.7 
63.4 
62.6 
62.2 
62.6 

69.0 
62.0 
63.4 
68.7 
69.1 
66.4 
66.2 
66.4 
66.2 
63.6 
49.6 
63.8 

46.7 
46.5 
46.7 
46.5 
46.7 

100.0 
99.9 
96.8 
95.6 
98.1 
96.8 
98.6 
87.2 
78.2 
72.7 
72.7 
72.7 

76.7 
79.6 
79.9 
79.9 
81.3 
80.4 
79.9 
78.6 
78.3 
78.2 
78.3 
76.7 

80.2 
80.7 
82.6 
80.2 
83.3 
79.8 
76.9 
70.8 
62.2 
61.6 
55.7 
54.6 

62.6 
62.6 
6L0 
69.5 
74.4 
74.6 
73.4 
78.4 
68.8 
69.9 
69.8 
69.0 

67.8 
C7.2 
66.7 
66.1 
68.6 
61.3 
69.6 
67.1 
49.1 
66.2 
55.2 
66.7 

60.6 
60.0 
69.7 
69.4 
60.0 

100.0 
96.0 
98.7 

104.8 

100.0 
99.6 

100.2 
78.8 
78.4 
72.2 
71.3 
70.7 

76.6 
82.8 
81.7 
80.6 
84.9 
81.2 
76.3 
77.8 
73.3 
71.1 
72.8 
74.3 

70.0 
71.4 
66.4 
66.0 
68.8 
66.4 
62.6 
60.9 
58.4 
66.6 
65.8 
56.6 

60.2 
68.8 
68.6 
64.6 
67.8 
66.3 
67.0 
63.9 
62.3 
67.0 
66.7 
66.0 

61.6 
60.6 
60.0 
68.4 
67.9 
66.8 
68.2 
68.4 
67.1 
66.2 
67.2 
69.2 

60.2 
67.6 
68.1 
6L8 
64.9 

100.0 
97.4 
91.8 
87.6 
85.6 
80.0 
76.6 
73.9 
69.8 
66.8 
66.2 
66.2 

66.9 
68.0 
66.7 
64.6 
62.4 
61.9 
67.4 
66.6 
67.8 
66.9 
66.9 
57.9 

66.8 
66.4 
66.0 
56.0 
69.1 
60.4 
69.6 
58.2 
66.9 
66.7 
66.8 
64.6 

62.6 
69.8 
68.9 
66.6 
68.6 
68.9 
64.9 
68.1 
60.0 
62.2 
62.2 
62.2 

61.2 
60.0 
60.0 
60.0 
60.0 
60. 8 
69.6 
67.1 
56.1 
62.8 
61.1 
63.4 

63.8 
68.3 
62.4 
52.4 
60.4 

100.0 

February     

92.2 

March 

87.4 

Anril 

88.9 

May.:::::::::::::::::::.:::: 

82.1 

June 

75.2 

July 

74.1 

August 

70.4 

September 

63.2 

October 

61.1 

November 

69.5 

December 

60.8 

1888. 
January 

63.8 

February 

67.0 

March..' 

65.0 

April 

61.2 

May 

66.6 

June 

62.9 

July 

67.9 

August 

6L5 

September 

58.6 

October 

67.8 

November 

69.0 

December 

62.0 

1884. 
January 

60.6 

February 

60.6 

March..... 

60.8 

April 

69.1 

May.::::::::.:: 

64.8 

June 

66.8 

July 

64.0 

August 

61.0 

September 

66.6 

October 

56.8 

November 

62.7 

December 

68.8 

1885. 
January 

61.6 

February 

66.8 

March..' 

66.8 

April 

67.6 

SSy.::::::::. ::.:::. :::::::: 

74.2 

June 

66.8 

July 

61.7 

August 

69.8 

Seotember 

60.4 

October 

63.4 

November 

64.2 

Decemtier  t  . . .  -  r , ,  r , . ,  r  r . .  - . . 

68.2 

1886. 
anuary 

61.1 

February 

61.1 

March 

61.1 

Anril 

68.4 

May 

68.4 

June 

69.0 

July 

66.9 

August 

82.7 

September 

6L7 

October 

ea? 

November 

54.0 

December 

66.7 

1887. 
January 

66.0 

February 

66.4 

March 

66.7 

April 

66.6 

iKy. ::: 

9.% 
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RELATIVE   MONTHLY   PRICES   OF   WHEAT   AND    RYE    FLOUR    AND    THE    MATERIALS 
ENTERING  INTO  THEIR  MANUFACTURE,  1882  TO  1899— Continued. 


Year  and  month. 


ProdnctB. 


Flonr, 
spring 
wheat, 
patent 
proceas. 


Flour,  good 

spring  BU- 

per8,low 

grade. 


Flour,  me- 
dium to 
choice 
winter 
wheat 


Material- 
wheat,  No. 
2,  cash. 


Product- 
rye  flour, 
good  to 
choice. 


Material— 
rve,  No.  2, 


1887. 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1888. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1889. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1890. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1891. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1892. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

Sei^ember 

October 

November 

Deoomber 


56.7 
64.7 
68.2 
63.9 
64.8 
58.9 
63.9 


53.6 
52.6 
52.0 
52.5 
68.4 
57.7 
66.9 
66.6 
66.1 
85.6 
84.1 
8L1 


79.1 
78.7 
78.7 
72.7 
66.4 
65.6 
68.9 
65.0 
61.0 
60.3 
68.9 
67.6 


67.1 
56.3 
56.1 
68.6 
63.5 
6L4 
59.4 
66.2 


62.4 
61.0 


59.4 
60.3 
6L3 
65.0 
67.6 
64.0 
62.4 
64.8 
64.2 
6L5 
60.9 
59.8 


68.1 
56.6 
56.6 
54.2 
55.2 
55.5 
64.6 
63.9 
58.0 
61.8 
60.0 


46.6 
47.2 
47.0 
47.9 
48.4 
47.7 
47.9 


50.8 
50.8 
50.8 
50.8 
60.8 
50.8 
50.8 
60.8 
61.6 
69.6 
67.6 
62.5 


68.8 
52.5 
61.1 
47.7 
46.0 
46.7 
48.9 
49.2 
47.9 
48.4 
44.8 
42.4 


40.9 
40.4 
40.7 
44.1 
46.6 
44.8 
48.6 
51.8 
62.5 
64.5 
54.5 
64.0 


56.7 
66.9 
56.9 
6L5 
64.2 
64.2 
68.7 
66.6 
70.6 
67.8 
66.1 
64.2 


68.6 
47.9 
47.5 
47.2 
47.2 
46.5 
48.8 
42.4 
42.6 
41.6 
40.9 
37.5 


60.2 
68.6 
56.8 
56.7 
56.4 
64.5 
54.5 


56.6 
54.1 
53.1 
63.1 
62.0 
62.3 
82.3 
64.5 
61.8 
84.3 
82.8 
78.8 


6B.8 
69.6 
66.4 
60.3 
59.3 
6L8 
56.7 
66.6 
57.0 
66.0 
66.0 


66.0 
64.9 
56.4 
68.9 
64.2 
64.1 
62.2 
66.7 
69.6 
68.2 
64.7 
66.6 


64.1 
66.0 
64.7 
67.9 
70.5 
68.0 
68.7 
62.6 
64.0 
68.7 
63.6 
63.1 


62.2 
62.1 
6L9 
69.3 
59.2 
59.2 
56.5 
52.6 
6L3 
49.3 
48.0 
48.0 


60.9 
53.2 
62.1 
63.2 
64.1 
56.7 
69.1 


58.9 
67.7 
66.6 
68.8 
65.1 
68.0 
63.0 
67.1 
97.5 
84.3 
83.2 
77.8 


74.2 
77.1 
76.9 
68.1 
62.5 
60.2 
69.3 
69.0 
60.5 
61.2 
61.1 
59.8 


66.4 
57.6 
69.8 
63.7 
72.3 
67.6 
68.5 
75.3 
76.5 
76.3 
72.3 
69.1 


69.9 

72.9 

75.4 

82.0 

79.2 

74.0 

68.5 

76.5  ; 

72.8  I 

78.2 

71.9 

69.9 


66.9 
67.2 
63.8 
62.0 
63.2 
63.3 
69.7 


65.9 
66.1 
64.5 

Digitiz§!i-3y 


52.4 
52.4 
51.6 
49.8 
60.3 
51.6 
52.9 


52.7 
63.6 
53.3 
63.3 
64.9 
66.4 
64.7 
64.5 
52.5 
66.8 
66.0 
62.3 


68.2 
67.3 
62.6 
49.7 
66.6 
46.0 
48.9 
48.5 
47.9 
47.1 
47.7 
48.4 


48.4 
48.4 
47.9 
47.6 
49.3 
49.8 
48.4 
64.7 
59.4 
62.5 
66.5 
66.2 


66.7 
67.7 
83.4 
85.3 
84.3 
83.3 
8L2 
86.9 
92.7 
87.7 
87.6 
87.6 


85.8 
83.6 
79.1 
74.8 
78.8 
73.8 
69.2 
63.1 
62.2 
6L5 
67.8 
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RELATIVE    MONTHLY     PRICES    OF    WHEAT    AND    RYE    FLOUR   AND    THE   MATERIALS 
ENTERING  INTO  THEIR  MANUFACTURE,  1882  TO  I899-C(Hitinaed. 


Year  and  month. 


January.. 
February . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

AugUBt 

September. 
October  ... 
November. , 
December . 


isgs. 


January . . 
February . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 
October  ... 
November. . 
December . 


1894. 


January . . 
February . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 
October.  .. 
November. 
December . 


1896. 


Products. 


Flour, 
8prin«r 
wheat, 
patent 
process. 


January . . . 
February . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 
October  ... 
November. . 
December . 


January . . 
February . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 
October  ..., 
November. , 
December. 


1897. 


January . . 
February. 

March 

April 

May 


1898. 


49.9 
49.7 
49.7 
48.9 
50.0 
48.1 
47.6 
47.6 
47.6 
47.3 
45.9 
44.3 


44.8 
48.7 
48.1 
42.6 
42.1 
42.4 
42.6 
42.6 
42.6 
41.2 
41.6 
42.5 


41.9 
41.4 
41.9 
42.9 
47.2 
52.2 
51.0 
46.7 
43.8 
42.1 
41.1 
39.7 


40.5 
41.1 
41.4 
48.7 
44.5 
45.3 
43.3 
40.6 
43.4 
50.9 
57.1 
56.7 


54.2 
52.4 
51.4 
50.5 
51.9 
48.9 
49.9 
59.0 
67.0 
62.1 
60.3 
58.5 


58.2 
61.4 
62.1 
C5.0 
84.5 
65.9 


Flour,  good 

spring  Bu- 

pei«,iow 

grade. 


Floor,  me- 
dium to 
choice 
winter 
wheat 


Material- 
wheat,  No. 
2,  cash. 


35.8  , 
35.6  I 

38.3 ; 

36.3! 

35.8 

36.3 

87.5 

87.'5  I 

87.5 

87.6 

37.5 

87.6 


37.6 
36.8 
87.0 
36.3 
37.0 
37.5 
37.5 
89.7 
40.9 
42.4 
42.4 
42.4 


42.4 
42.4 
42.4 
42.6 
47.5 
51.6 
47.0 
45.5 
44.1 
48.3 
40.2 
87.8 


36.3 
86.3 
86.3 
35.8 
85.8 
35.4 
82.7 
82.9 
85.6 
88.7 
43.1 


41.2 
38.0 
35.8 
35.6 
85.6 
34.9 
34.9 
42.1 
48.4 
47.5 
43.1 
42.4 


40.4 
42.9 
47.2 
49.4 
62.0 
51.8 


48.4 
48.4 
47.7 
47.2 
45.8 
44.8 
48.0 
42.2 
42.9 
42.9 
42.2 
42.2 


41.7 
40.0 
87.2 
37.6 
87.2 
86.8 
36.8 
86.5 
84,7 
84.4 
84.6 
36.2 


36.2 
34.4 
35.9 
87.8 
46.6 
53.1 
48.1 
47.2 
44.3 
44.2 
44.3 
44.6 


45.5 
46.1 
47.5 
49.0 
48.5 
45.1 
48.9 
43.6 
45.3 
50.6 
69.6 
64.0 


62.8 
60.3 
60.6 
59.4 
64.6 
68.9 
57.6 
62. 9 
69.5 
68.0 
64.5 
62.6 


62.9 
64.7 
64.0 
65.3 
89.4 
71.2 


67.6 
66.5 
58.1 
60.6 
56.8 
49.7 
46.1 
46.4 
50.6 
48.4 
46.8 
47.3 


46.7 
44.0 
43.6 
46.2 
42.9 
43.6 
41.6 
41.2 
40.3 
39.2 
40.9 
41.7 


39.8 

38.8 

40.9 

44.9 

54.3  J 

57.4 

50.7 

48.6 

44.9 

45.6 

43.6 

43.4 


47.6 
51.0 
50.1 
50.5 
47.6 
46.1 
44.9 
44.4 
47.8 
56.0 
63.2 


68.9 
67.0 
56.2 
66.1 
66.3 
68.5 
56.0 
67.3 
70.7 
68.8 
70.6 
78.4 


76.1 
77.6 
79.0 
85.9 
115.5 
74.6 


Product- 
rye  flour, 
good  to 
choice. 


Material— 

rye,  Na  2, 

in  store. 


67.8 
56.0 
52.4 
51.1 
51.1 
51.1 
50.4 
46.2 
46.2 
46.2 
47.1 
47.1 


44.7 

43.6 

48.6 

48.6 

43.6 

44.3 

44.4 

44.4  i 

44.4 

43.6 

42.8 

43.6 


42.9 
43.2 
44.1 
48.3 
64.4 
64.4 
67.2 
47.1 
43.1 
42.2 
42.2 
40.4 


40.4 
40.4 
40.2 
89.6 
39.2 
88.0 
36.4 
34.4 
34.9 
38.6 
43.8 
47.7 


47.1 
41.1 
39.6 
39.6 
40.9 
88.8 
39.6 
46.3 
68.7 
60.4 
62.9 
60.2 


48.0 
49.8 
60.7 
GS.7 
67.8 
62.7 


56.9 
54.9 
5L4 
52.8 
59.0 
53.2 
51.9 
47.8 
46.1 
46.1 
47.4 
47.^ 


46.7 
46.1 
48.6 
50.9 
47.3 
60.5 
46.8 
48.8 
49.1 
49.0 
49.8 
50.9 


51.4 
54.0 
54.6 
60.5 
67.7 
67.4 
51.8 
45.8 
40.0 
41.5 
38.5 
85.9 


38.2 
40.9 
88.9 
88.5 
87.3 
33.7 
81.9 
81.5 
82.9 
87.6 
89.7 
4L1 


38.7 
35.4 
34.9 
34.6 
35.8 
34.9 
87.9 
48.0 
62.1 
48.1 
49.6 
48.6 


47.8 
60.7 
61.5 
56.6 
69.3 
44L9 
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KKLATIVE    MONTHLY    PRICES    OF   WHEAT   AND    RYE    FLOUR   AND    THE    MATERIALS 
ENTERING  INTO  THEIR  MANUFACTURE,  1882  TO  1899-Concluded. 


Year  and  month. 


Products. 


Flour, 
spring 
wheat, 
patent 
process. 


Flour,  good 

spring  su- 

pers.low 

grade. 


Flour,  me- 
dium to 
choice 
winter 
wheat. 


Material— 

wheat.  No. 

2,  cash. 


Product- 
rye  flour, 
good  to 
choice. 


Material- 
rye,  No.  2, 
in  store. 


1896. 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1899. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


56.9 
62.9 
44.8 
44.8 
44.2 
42.8 


48.9 
45.1 
44.0 
48.8 
44.7 
46.7 
44.7 
44.4 
46.1 
45.1 
43.4 
42.9 


89.2 
86.8 
86.3 
87.5 
40.0 
40.0 


40.7 
40.0 
86.8 
85.8 
86.8 
88.3 
88.0 
86.8 
87.0 
89.2 
38.7 
86.8 


57.6 
48.8 
46.2 
45.6 
45.8 
46.5 


49.4 
50.9 
48.0 
46.4 
46.8 
48.0 
46.8 
45.9 
46.7 
47.8 
46.5 
45.1 


88.7 
58.7 
49.9 
60.6 
61.2 
50.7 


64.6 
65.1 
68.7 
66.0 
66.5 
67.6 
66.1 
64.9 
66.3 
64.6 
62.2 
61.1 


46.2 
44.7 
48.2 
46.9 
49.6 
50.7 


62.9 
58.3 
49.6 
49.8 
51.2 
51.8 
60.2 
46.8 
49.6 
5L7 
50.3 
49.6 


47.6 
46.7 
47.4 
6L3 
68.6 
66.1 


58.4 
66.2 
66.3 
68.1 
62.8 
61.9 
67.5 
65.8 
58.4 
58.1 
64.8- 
62.7 


MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  CORN  MEAL,  OATMEAL,  ETC.,  AND  THE  MATERIALS  ENTERING 
INTO  THEIR  MANUFACTURE,  1888  TO  1899. 

[The  prices  of  the  products  shown  are  from  the  Chicago  Grocers'  Criterion  and  the  prices  of  the 
materials  from  the  Cnicago  Board  of  Trade.  The  combination  manufacturing  a  large  quantity  of 
these  products  was  organized  in  June,  1891.] 


XcAT  ami  xnottth. 


lt«»M. 

January  

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . . 

October , 

November  . . . 
December. . . , 


January  ... 
February  .. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . 
October.... 
November . 
December.. 


JiLTiilAry  .*.». 
Febninry  ,,... 


Produeta. 


tZltflllp 

whitu, 
per  196 

pouuda. 


12.75 
2.75 
2.60 
2.90 
2.75 
2.75 
2.75 
2.76 
2.75 
2.60 
2.60 
2.26 


2.20 
2.20 
1.96 
1.96 
1.96 
L86 
2.00 

W 
lb) 


Co™ 

yellow, 
p«rl^ 
poumliL 


12.75 
2.76 
2.00 
2.90 
2.76 
2.75 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 
2.26 


2.20 
2.20 
L95 
1.96 
L86 
1.85 
2.00 
(«>) 

lb) 
lb) 
lb) 


Mato- 
flAl- 
com. 
No.  2, 
cash,  per 
busneL 
(a) 


.4719 
.4744 
.5194 
.6719 
.5119 
.4788 
.4531 
.4331 
.4362 
.3881 
.8475 


.8481 
.3444 
.3450 
.8438 
.3414 
.8456 
.3600 
.8475 
.8260 
.8200 
.4687 
.8206 


.2913 
.2825 


Products. 

Mate- 

rial— 

OaL- 

Rolltfd 

oats, 

No.  2. 

cash,  iwjr 

bushel. 

me&l, 
UCT  200 
ptsunda. 

t*rlfe 
poumlHu 

15.10 

15.60 

•0.3U  ll 

5.10 

5.50 

28i 

5.10 

5.50 

28A 

5.85 

5.75 

80^ 

6.10 

6.50 

351 

6.10 

6.60 

32i 

5.26 

6.75 

80| 

5.35 

5.76 

25? 

5.35 

5.75 

23} 

6.35 

5.75 

6.85 

5.75 

^ 

5.36 

5.75 

6.10 

6.60 

.241 
.25 

6.10 

6.50 

5.10 

5.10 

.24AI 

4.80 

6.20 

.23    1 

4.60 

4.80 

.22    1 

4.60 

4.80 

.22 

4.60 

6.00 

.22 

i6i 

{b 

.20 

6 

lb 

.19 

6 

lb 

.18 

6 

b 

.19 

b 

lb 

.20* 

{b) 

{b) 

.201 

ib'i 

^^' 

.20i  , 

lb) 

lb) 

20J  1 

90.081 


.021 
.02i 


.021 
.021 


.021 
.024 
.021 
.021 

:lg| 

lb) 
lb) 
lb) 
lb) 


Mate- 
rial- 
barley, 
No.  3. 
per 
bushel, 
(a) 


•0.7712 
.7300 
.7180 
.6475 
.6275 
.4687 
.4850 
.5450 
.6800 
.6112 
.6975 
.5850 


.6687 
.6168 
.4965 
.6187 
.4975 
.8981 
.8675 
.4450 
.4700 
.8425 
.4140 
.8875 


a.Tb(^  pric-eii.  given  are  the  averages  of  higheHt  and  lowest  prices  for  each  month. 
b  N<ft  reported. 


.8975 
.3975 
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MONTHLY  PRICES  OP  CORN  MEAL,  OATMEAL,  ETC..  AND  THE  MATERIALS  ENTERING 
INTO  THEIR  MANUFACTURE,  1888  TO  1899— Continued. 


Year  and  month. 


1890. 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . . 

October 

November  . . 
December... 


1891. 

January  

February  ... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . . 

October 

November . . 
December. . . 


1892. 
January  — 
February  ... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . . 

October 

November . . 
December. . . 


1893. 

January , 

February  .... 

March 

April 

Muy 

June , 

July 

August 

September . . . 

October 

November  . . . 
December 


1894. 

January 

February  . . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . . 

October 

November  . . 
December... 

1895. 

January 

February  ... 

March 

April 

May 

'•me 


Products. 


Com 

meal, 

white, 

per  196 

pounds. 


2.76 
2.75 
2.76 
2.76 
2.76 
2.85 


Com 
meal, 
yellow, 
per  196 
pounds. 


t2.80 
2.70 
2.70 
8.80 
8.66 
8.26 
8.06 
8.06 
8.10 
8.10 
8.10 
2.96 


2.46 
2.46 
2.46 
2.46 
2.60 
2.86  i 


Mate- 
rial— 
com, 
No.  2, 
cash,  per 
bushel, 
(a) 


•0.8181 


.4026 
.4800 
.4760 
.6076 
.6144 
.5087 


.4876 
.5287 
.6200 
.7068 
.6226 
.6813 
.6160 
.6818 
.5637 
.5626 
.6350 
.4925 


.4050 
.3944 
.4063 
.7031 
.5076 
.4976 
.5181 
.4619 
.4267 
.4166 
.4131 


.4263 
.4200 
.4061 
.4075 
.4200 
.8956 
.8868 
.3819 


.3719 
.8638 


.8487 
.3466 
.3550 
.8756 
.8750 
.8988 
.4806 
.5837 
.6325 
.6094 
.5019 
.4631 


.4825 
.4200 
.4481 
.4638 
.5061 
.4987 


l*roduet«. 

Mate> 

rl»l- 

oatii. 

Ko.  2, 
lauUtj  per 
bunbel. 

Prod- 
uct— 

PCATI 

h«rley, 
per 

pnund. 

meaJ. 
per  200 

liolled 

neii, 

pcrim 

ptMicds. 

15.90 
6.90 
6.91 
6.45 
6.05 
5.96 
6.10 
5.10 
4.60 
4.20 
4.26 
4.30 


(ft] 

w 
w 

Ik 

lb] 
4.75 
5.20 
6.20 
5.20 


4.96 
4.60 
4.55 
4.45 
4.45 
4.46 
4.40 
4.20 
4.10 

S 


(b) 

(6 1 

(b) 
4.66 
4.20 
4.20 


4.20 
4.10 
4.10 
4.10 
4.10 
3.80 


15.90 
5.90 
6.90 
6.46 
6.86 
6.96 
5.10 
6.10 
4.60 
4.20 
4.26 
4.30 


{b 

lb 

lb 

lb 

lb 

lb 

lb, 
6) 

4.76 
5.10 
5.10 
4.96 


4.65 
4.46 
4.46 
4.85 
4.35 
4.85 
4.10 
4.10 
8.95 


b) 
b 

> 
b 
b 

'b\ 

3.95 
4.00 


3.66 
3.76 
3.75 
3.65 
3.66 
3.70 


.82  A 
.82} 


{b) 
lb) 
lb) 
lb) 
lb) 
lb) 
lb) 
lb) 
ib) 


to.m 

.081 

.osl 

.081 
.031 


.08^ 
.08} 
.03} 
.021 
.021 
.021 
.021 


{b] 

lb\ 

lb] 

lb] 

\b\ 

\b\ 

lb] 
.011 
.02 
.02* 
.02* 
.02* 


.01} 

.021 

.02# 

.02} 

.02 

.02 

.011 

.011 

.011 


.02 
.02i 
.02 
.02 

.ou 


Mau.- 
rljiL- 

baricv, 

Ko.  3. 

per 

biuti.?]. 


oThe  prices  given  are  the  averages  of  highext  and  lowest  prices  for  each  month. 
6  Not  reported. 
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MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  CORN   MEAL,  OATMEAL,  ETC.,   AND  THE  MATERIALS  ENTERING 
INTO  THEIR  MANUFACTURE,  1888  TO  1899— Concluded. 


Year  and  month. 


1895. 

July 

August 

September . , 

October 

November  . , 
December. . , 

189G. 

January 

February  .. 

March 

April , 

May 

June , 

July 

August 

September . . 

October 

November  . . 
December... 

1897. 

January 

Februar>'  ... 

March 

April 

May 

June , 

July 

August 

September . . 

October 

November  .. 
December. . , 

1888. 

January 

February  ... 

March 

April , 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . . 

October 

November  .. 
December. . . 

January 

February  ... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . . 

October 

November  . . 
December. . . 


Products. 

Com 

Corn 

meal. 

meal. 

white, 

yellow, 

per  196 

per  190 

pounds. 

pounds. 

12.85 

$2.85 

2.80 

2.80 

2.80 

2.3C 

2.15 

2.15 

2.10 

2.10 

2.00 

2.00 

1.90 

1.80 

1.80 

1.70 

1.85 

1.75 

1.80 

1.70 

L90 

1.70 

L90 

L70 

L90 

1.65 

1.95 

1.70 

1.85 

1.60 

1.90 

1.65 

L95 

1.65 

1.95 

1.65 

1.95 

1.65 

L60 

1.45 

1.60 

1.40 

1.60 

1.40 

L70 

L45 

1.70 

1.45 

1.70 

1.40 

1.95 

1.60 

2.00 

1.85 

2.00 

1.80 

1.85 

1.70 

1.85 

1.70 

1.85 

1.70 

1.85 

1.65 

1.95 

L75 

1.96 

1.75 

1.95 

1.80 

2.05 

2.00 

2.05 

1.76 

2.15 

1.80 

2.00 

L70 

2.00 

L70 

2.00 

1.70 

2.00 

1.95 

2.05 

2.00 

2.05 

2.00 

2.15 

2.10 

2.15 

2.10 

2.05 

1.80 

2.15 

2.10 

2.15 

2.10 

2.15 

2.10 

2.10 

2.10 

2.10 

2.10 

2.10 

2.05 

2.10 

2.06 

Mate- 
rial- 
corn, 
No.  2, 
cash,  per 
busnel. 
(o) 


10.4462 


.3000 
.2794 
.2581 


.2962 
.2850 
.2788 
.2594 
.2275 
.2087 
.2312 
.2413 
.2313 


.2256 
.2250 
.2375 
.2419 
.2425 
.2444 
.2644 
.2987 
.2962 
.2650 
.2669 
.2625 


.2713 
.2894 
.2894 
.8206 
.8469 
.8237 
.3362 
.3175 
.3025 
.3081 
.3306 
.3556 


.3525 
.3456 
.3462 
.3344 
.3438 
.3294 
.3175 
.3313 
.3200 
.8200 
.3075 


Products. 

Mate- 

rial- 

Oat- 

Rolled 

oats, 

No.  2. 

cash,  per  , 

bushel.    1 

(a) 

meal, 
per  200 
pounds. 

per  WO 
pounds. 

$3.75 

13.65 

•0.28A 
.20 

3.50 

8.25 

3.50 

3.00 

.19 

3.50 

2.96 

.18 

3.40 

3.00 

.18 

3.00 

2.75 

.17 

3.20 

2.65 

.184 

3.10 

2.50 

.19 

3.10 

2.76 

.19 

3.10 

2.60 

.19 

3.10 

2.60 

.18 

3.00 

2.60 

.16 

3.26 

2.50 

.16 

3.35 

2.90 

.17 

3.56 

3.10 

.16 

3.^ 

3.65 

.18A 

4.40 

4.00 

.181 

4.60 

4.00 

.i?! 

4.25 

3.50 

.16 

3.65 

3.25 

.16 

3.40 

3.00 

.16 

3.40 

2.90 

.17 

3.80 

2.90 

.17 

3.20 

2.76 

.18 

3.20 

2.75 

.17 

3.40 

3.00 

.18 

4.40 

4.00 

.19 

3.40 

3.00 

.18 

3.40 

3.00 

.20 

3.40 

3.00 

.221 

3.60 

3.25 

.221 

3.75 

8.36 

.25 

3.90 

3.50 

.26 
.28 

4.00 

3.60 

4.20 

3.86 

.29 

4.10 

3.70 

.23 

3.90 

3.60 

.23 

3.70 

3.30 

.211 

3.70 

3.25 

iSf- 

3.00 

3.20 

3.60 

3.20 

.26 

3.70 

8.30 

.261 

3.70 

3.30 

.27 

3.90 

3.50 

.27 
.26 

4.15 

3.65 

3.90 

3.46 

.26 

3.85 

3.45 

.26 

3.80 

8.40 

3.90 

3.40 

.23 

3.90 

3.40 

.20 

4.00 

3.60 

.22 

4.55 

4.15 

.22 

4.65 

4.25 

.23i 

4.30 

3.90 

.221 

Prod- 
uct- 
pearl 

barley, 
per 

pound. 


90.01} 
.011 

(6) 
.011 
.011 
.011 


.ou 

.011 
.011 
.01 J 
.OU 
.OU 

.ou 

.ou 
.ou 

.ou 

.on 
.011 


.011 
.01 A 

•oir 

.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 


.ou 

.014 
.01} 

.oil 

.011 

.oil 

.011 
.01* 

oil 
.on 
•ou 

.02 


.01 A 

.OlA 

.01} 

.on 

.on 
.on 
.on 

.011 
.02  A, 
.02} 
.02  J 


Mate- 
rial- 
barley, 
No.  8. 
per 
bushel. 
(a) 


•0.4088 
.3750 
.3506 
.3187 
.3160 
.8000 


.3131 
.3056 
.3195 
.3180 
.2774 
.2620 
.2743 
.2756 
.3080 
.3093 
.2994 


.2940 
.2859 
.2813 
.2925 
.2987 
.2988 
.3090 
.3245 
.3818 
.3518 
.3919 
.3556 


.3238 
.3387 
.3737 
.4125 
.4675 
.3676 
.3310 
.3687 
.3660 
.3850 
.4313 
.4520 


.4666 
.4581 
.4485 
.4412 
.3912 
.8817 
.8910 
.8713 
.4005 
.4162 
.4016 


oThe  prices  given  are  the  averages  of  highest  and  lowest  prices  for  each  month. 
6  Not  reported. 
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[The  combination  manufacturing  a  large  quantity  of  these  products  was  organized  in  June,  1891.] 


Yuar  and  month. 


January 

February  .. 

March 

April 

May 

Jun6 

July 

Auguut 

September  . 

October 

November. , 
December.. 


January 

February  .. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . 

October 

November. . 
December . . 


1890. 

January , 

February  .... 

March , 

April 

May 

June , 

July 

August 

September . . 

October 

November 

December ... 


1891. 

January 

February  ... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September  .. 

October 

November... 
December . . . 


1892. 

January 

February  ... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . . 

October 

November. . . 
December... 


1893. 

January 

February  ... 
March 

fiS?:.::;:::: 


Product*. 


m(*al, 
white. 


100.0 

100.0 

94.5 

105.5 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

M.5 

90.9 

81.8 


80.0 
80.0 
70.9 
70.9 
70.9 
67.3 
72.7 


101.8 
96.2 
98.2 
120.0 
132.7 
118.2 
110.9 
110.9 
112.7 
112.7 
112.7 
107.8 


Ciirn 
meal, 
yellow. 


100.0 
100.0 
72.7 
106.5 
100.0 
100.0 
94.5 
94.5 
94.5 
94.5 
90.9 
81.8 


80.0 
80.0 
70.9 
70.9 
67.3 
67.3 
72.7 
(a) 


101.8 
98.2 
96.2 
120.0 
132.7 
118.2 
110.9 
110.9 
112.7 
112.7 
112.7 
107.8 


(a 

105.5 
90.9 
90.9 
90.9 


90.9 
89.1 
87.3 
87.3 
87.8 


rial— 
cofu,  No. 
2,  oiah. 


100.0 
96.8 
97.8 
106.5 
117.8 
105.0 
96.2 
92.9 
88.8 
89.5 
79.6 
71.3 


70.4 
70.6 
70.8 
70.5 
70.6 
70.9 
78.8 
71.3 
66.7 
65.6 
94.1 
66.8 


59.8 
57.9 
58.8 
64.2 
69.5 
69.5 
82.6 
96.5 
97.4 
104.1 
106.5 
106.8 


100.0 
107.4 
127.2 
145.0 
127.7 
119.2 
126.2 
129.6 
119.7 
113.3 
130.8 
lOLO 


78.6 
88.1 
80.9 
88.3 
144.2 
104.1 
102.1 
106.3 
94.7 
87.8 
86.8 
84.7 


87.4 
86.2 
83.7 
83.6 
86.2 


Products, 


Oatm.d'al 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
104.9 
100.0 
100.0 
102.9 
104.9 
104.9 
104.9 
104.9 
104.9 


100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
94.1 
90.2 
90.2 
90.2 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 


115.7 
116.7 
115.9 
126.5 
118.6 
116.7 
100.0 
100.0 
90.2 
82.4 
83.3 
84.8 


93.1 
102.0 
102.0 
102.0 


97.1 
90.2 
89.2 
87.3 
87.3 


Eotled 
oate. 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
104.5 
100.0 
100.0 
104.5 
104.5 
104.5 
104.5 
104.5 
104.5 


100.0 

100.0 
92.7 
94.5 
87.3 
87.3 
90.9 

(a) 

la) 

(a) 


107.8 
107.3 
107.3 
117.3 
124.5 
108.2 
92.7 
92.7 
83.6 
76.4 
77.3 
78.2 


84.5 
80.9 
80.9 
79.1 
79.1 


Mate- 

rtal- 

2i  ffliih. 


100.0 
9L2 
90.9 
96.0 
112.8 
102.9 
96.1 
81.9 
76.2 
84.2 
82.2 
82.6 


79.4 
80.5 
79.7 
74.8 
72.3 
7L6 
72.0 
65.3 
6L6 
60.0 
68.6 
65.6 


66.4 
64.8 
66.8 
74.6 
87.6 
88.8 
99.2 
118.0 
152.5 
132.2 
183.6 
135.7 


187.3 
144.8 
160.8 
174.4 
158.7 
124.8 
116.4 
94.4 
89.6 
90.4 
103.4 
10S.6 


98.4 
92.5 
90.0 
92.0 
96.6 
100.0 
102.4 
104.0 
106.8 
96.0 
97.6 
97.8 


99.2 
97.9 
96.7 
89.8 
97.6 


Prod- 
uct- 
pearl 
barley. 


100.0 
96.4 
92.9 
92.9 
92.9 
92.9 
85.7 
82.1 
82.1 
78.6 
78.6 
78.6 


75.0 
71.4 
67.9 
67.9 
67.9 
64.8 
64.3 


89.3 
89.8 
89.3 
89.3 
92.9 
92.9 
92.9 
92.9 
82.1 
75.0 
75.0 
67.9 


Mate- 
rial- 
barley, 
No.  3. 


60.0 
67.1 
71.4 
71.4 
71.4 


63.6 
71.4 
67.9 
64.8 
67.1 


a  Not  reporu^I. 
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UKLATIVE  MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  CORN  MEAL.  OATMEAL,  ETC.,  AND  THE  MATERIALS 
ENTERING  INTO  THEIR  MANUFACTURE,  1888  TO  1899-Contlnaed. 


Year  and  month, 


1898. 

Jane 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November  . 
December  . 

18M. 

January 

February  .. 

March 

April 

^y 

June 

July 

August 

September . 

October 

November  . 
December.. 

1895. 

January 

February  .. 

March 

April  

May 

June 

July 

AugUMt 

September . 

October 

November  . 
Decconber.. 

1896. 

January 

February  .. 
Maroh 

^::::::: 

June 

July 

August 

September . 

October 

November  . 
December. . 

1897. 

January 

February  .. 

March 

Anrll 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . 

October 

November  . 
December. . 

1896. 

January 

February  .. 

March 

April 

Irfay 

June 

July 

August 

September . 

October 

November  . 
December.. 


Products. 


88.1 
86.6 
86.5 
86.6 


la] 
la] 
la 
la] 
la] 
la] 
(ai 

(a] 
112.7 
112.7 
112.7 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
103.6 
108.6 
101.8 
83.6 
78.2 
76.4 
72.7 


69.1 
66.6 
67.3 
66.6 
69.1 
69.1 
69.1 
70.9 
67.8 
69.1 
70.9 
70.9 


70.9 
68.2 
68.2 
68.2 
6L8 
61.8 
61.8 
70.9 
72.7 
72.7 
67.8 
67.8 


67.3 
67.8 
70.9 
70.9 
70.9 
74.5 
74.5 
78.2 
72.7 
72.7 
72.7 
72.7 


89.1 
85.5 
86.5 
85.5 


a 

'a^ 
\a 
a 
a 
a 

i 

109.1 
109.1 
109.1 


89.1 
89.1 
89.1 
89.1 
94.5 
103.6 
103.6 
101.8 
83.6 
78.2 
76.4 
72.7 


65.5 
61.8 
63.6 
61.8 
6L8 
61.8 
60.0 
61.8 
58.2 
60.0 
60.0 
60.0 


60.0 
62.7 
60.9 
50.9 
52.7 
62.7 
60.9 
58.2 
67.3 
65.5 
61.8 
6L8 


61.8 
60.0 
63.6 
63.6 
66.5 
72.7 
68.6 
65.5 
6L8 
61.8 
61.8 
70.9 


71.5 
70.9 
72.8 
77.0 
76.9 
81.8 
88.3 
109.6 
109.2 
104.6 
103.0 
95.0 


88.7 
86.2 
90.9 
96.1 
104.2 
102.3 
91.5 
81.4 
68.6 
61.5 
57.3 
52.9 


55.1 
66.2 
68.7 
60.8 
68.5 
56.2 
53.2 
46.7 
42.8 
47.4 
49.6 
47.4 


46.8 
46.2 
48.7 
49.6 
49.7 
60.1 
54.2 
60.2 
60.8 
54.4 
54.7 
53.8 


55.7 
69.4 
50.4 
65.8 
71.2 
66.4 
69.0 
65.1 
62.1 
63.2 
67.8 
72.9 


Products. 


Oatmeal. 


87,3 
86.3 
82.4 
80.4 


62.7 
60.8 
60.8 
60.8 
60.8 
58.8 
63.7 
66.7 
60.6 
76.6 
86.3 
90.2 


71.6 
66.7 
66.7 
64.7 
62.7 
62.7 
66.7 
86.3 
66.7 
66.7 
66.7 


70.6 
78.6 
76.6 
78.4 
82.4 
80.4 
76.6 
72.6 
72.5 
58.8 
70.6 
72.5 


Rolled 


79.1 
74.5 
74.5 
71.8 


"} 


a 
80.0 
71.8 
72.7 


66.4 
68.2 
68.2 
66.4 
66.4 
67.3 
66.4 
69.1 
54.5 
63.6 
64.5 
50.0 


46.4 
45.5 
50.0 
47.8 
47.3 
47.3 
45.5 
62.7 
56.4 
66.4 
72.7 
72.7 


63.6 
50.1 
54.5 
62.7 
62.7 
60.0 
60.0 
64.5 
72.7 
54.5 
54.5 
54.5 


59.1 
60.9 
63.6 
66.5 
70.0 
67.3 
63.6 
60.0 
59.1 
58.2 
58.2 
60.0 


Mate- 
rial- 
oats,  No. 
2,  cash. 


94.0 
83.7 
75.2 
84.2 
86.8 
90.4 
90.0 


87.6 
90.8 
95.4 
102.8 
109.6 
134.4 
111.2 
100.0 
93.3 
90.4 
91.2 
92.5 


90.0 
88.0 
92.0 
90.6 
92.8 
91.2 
76.5 
65.6 
61.6 
58.0 
58.0 
54.4 


58.2 
63.2 
61.6 
6L2 
60.2 
64.0 
53.6 
54.8 
51.2 
58.6 
59.5 
56.3 


52.4 
51.6 
62.8 
54.8 
.56.5 
58.0 
56.0 
68,1 
63.4 
60.0 
66.8 
71.7 


72.8 
81.6 
82.6 
90.9 
92.8 
76.0 
74.8 
68.4 
68.2 
74.4 
83.2 
86.0 


Prod- 
uct- 
pearl 
barley. 


57.1 
60.0 
50.0 
50.0 


L8 
64.8 
64.3 


64.3 
57.1 
60.7 
67.1 
57.1 
58.6 
53.6 
50.0 
(a) 
46.4 
46.4 
45.7 


42.9 
89.3 
89.3 
85.7 
86.7 
85.7 
35.7 
85.7 
36.7 
85.7 
39.3 
89.8 


89.3 
87.1 
85.7 
82.1 
32.1 
82.1 
32.7 
35.7 
40.0 
39.3 
46.4 
42.9 


42.9 
89.3 
40.0 
42.9 
46.4 
50.0 
46.4 
42.9 
46.4 
60.0 
53.6 
57.1 


Mate- 
rial- 
barley, 
No.  8. 


58.0 
48.4 
44.3 
58.2 
60.6 
50.5 
57.7 


61.3 
61.9 
67.2 
70.6 
69.4 
67.8 
60.9 
66.8 
68.4 
66.8 
69.5 
66.1 


68.8 
70.2 
67.9 
65.1 
65.2 
65.5 
53.0 
48.6 
45.5 
41.3 
41.0 
88.9 


39.8 
40.6 
39.6 
41.4 
41.2 
86.0 
34.0 
35.6 
35.7 
39.9 
40.1 
38.8 


88.1 
37.1 
36.5 
87.9 
38.7 
38.7 
40.1 
42.1 
49.4 
45.6 
60.8 
46.1 


42.0 
43.9 
48.5 
53.5 
60.6 
46.4 
42.9 
47.8 
47.5 
49.9 
55.9 
58.6 


a  Not  reported. 
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Year  and  month. 


January... 
February  . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Augtist 

September 
October . . . 
November 
December. 


Products. 


Com 
meal, 
white. 


74.6 
74.6 
78.2 
78.2 
74.6 
78.2 
78.2 
78.2 
76.4 
76.4 
76.4 
76.4 


Com 
meal, 
yellow. 


72,7 
72.7 
76.4 
76.4 
66.6 
76.4 
76.4 
76.4 
76.4 
76.4 
74.6 
74.6 


Mate- 
rial— 
com,  No. 
2,  cash. 


76.2 
72.3 
70.9 
71.0 
68.6 
70.5 
67.6 
66.1 
68.0 
66.6 
66.6 
63.1 


Producte, 


Oatmeal. 


72.6 
76.6 
81.4 
76.6 
76.6 
74.6 
76.6 
76.6 
78.4 
89.2 
91.2 
84.8 


Rolled 
oats. 


60.0 
68.6 
66.4 
62.7 
62.7 
6L8 
61.8 
61.8 
66.6 
76.6 
77.8 
70.9 


Mate- 
rial- 
oats,  No. 
2,  cash. 


86.4 
88.3 
84.8 
86.8 
8L9 
80.8 
76.0 
66.9 
70.8 
72.8 
74.4 
72.3 


Prod- 
uct- 
pearl 
barley. 


64.S 
64.3 
64.3 
60.0 
60.0 
50.0 
50.0 
50.0 
46.4 
60.0 
64.3 
64.3 


Mate- 


barley, 

No.  a. 


eo.4 

50.4 
5«L2 
57.2 
30.7 
49.5 
50.7 
48.1 
51.9 
SLO 
52.1 
50.4 


A  general  inspection  of  the  table  showing  the  monthly  prices  of 
crackers  of  various  kinds  as  compared  with  that  of  flour  shows  that 
for  two  or  three  months  in  1898  there  was  a  decided  advance  in  the 
price  of  flour  and  also  some  advance  in  the  price  of  crackers,  but  the 
table  seems  to  indicate  that  in  some  instances,  since  the  formation  of 
the  combination  in  the  earlier  part  of  1898,  the  margin  must  have 
increased.  There  has  certainly  been  a  decided  decrease  in  the  price 
of  flour.  There  has  apparently  been  but  a  slight  increase,  if  any,  in 
the  price  of  lard,  whereas  the  price  of  the  finished  product  seems  to 
have  remained  substantially  uniform. 

The  general  result  of  the  study  of  the  prices  in  the  preceding  tables 
in  the  specific  instances  where  the  margin  between  the  price  of  the 
raw  material  and  of  the  finished  product  can  be  definitely  ascertained, 
and  where  the  writer  has  sufficient  information  regarding  the  proc- 
esses so  that  the  reasons  for  the  variations  in  the  prices  can  be  ade- 
quately checked,  seems  to  show  that  the  combinations  have  in  some  cases 
had  the  power,  temporarily  at  least,  to  control  the  market  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  and  that  in  most  such  cases  they  have  used  this  power 
to  increase  the  margin  between  the  raw  material  and  the  finished 
product — possibly  by  forcing  the  price  of  the  finished  material  up  or 
by  forcing  the  price  of  the  raw  material  down;  possibly  in  certain 
instances  the  power  has  been  exerted  in  both  ways.  At  any  rate  the 
margin  has  increased,  and  with  this,  beyond  question,  the  profits  of 
the  manufacturers.  On  the  other  hand,  several  instances  to  which 
attention  has  been  called  show  that  apparently  this  power  is  by  no 
means  sufficient  to  remove  the  combination  from  the  influence  of  com- 
petition, either  actual  or  potential,  and  that  in  a  good  many  instances, 
within  a  comparatively  short  time  after  the  formation  of  the  combi- 
nation, the  margin  has  again  decreased  until  it  was  as  small  as  before 
the  formation  of  the  combination,  at  times  even  smaller.  It  is  to  be 
expected  usually,  of  course,  that  as  time  passes  improvements  in 
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methods  of  production  will  lessen  the  cost,  and  that  in  consequence, 
with  the  same  profits,  the  margin  will  decrease  somewhat.  If  the  com- 
binations have  been  enabled  to  make  the  economies  that  their  promoters 
ordinarily  promise,  this  decrease  in  the  margin  would  be  expected,  even 
though  their  profits  were  to  increase  somewhat.  The  fact  that  the 
power  to  increase  the  margin,  temporarily  at  least,  somewhat  arbitra- 
rily, and  the  fact  that  this  margin  has  been  increased  in  specific  cases, 
seem  to  be  clearly  established.  Here  again,  however,  one  needs  to  be 
warned  somewhat  against  too  radical  or  too  general  conclusions. 
Those  combinations  that  have  been  formed,  for  example,  during  the 
last  year  in  a  good  many  lines  of  industry  have  possibly  been  enabled 
to  increase  the  margin  mainly  on  account  of  the  very  strong  demiand 
for  their  products.  In  these  industries  the  margin  has  probably  been 
increased  also  to  an  almost  equal  degree  by  private  companies  who 
have  not  entered  into  any  combination,  the  result  in  both  cases  being 
largely  due  to  the  extremely  favorable  conditions  of  business. 

The  large  mass  of  material  furnished,  of  which  no  interpretation 
whatever  has  been  attempted,  will  aflFord  the  opportunity  to  those 
skilled  in  the  various  lines  of  business  represented  to  reach  conclusions 
more  complete  than  any  oflfered  here.  The  list  of  tables  in  which  this 
material,  both  in  wages  and  prices,  is  presented  is  as  follows: 

Tablb  I. — Rates  of  wages  in  various  occupations. 

Tablb  II. — Monthly  prices  of  pig  iron,  steel  billets,  rails,  etc.,  1889  to  1899. 

Table  III. — Relative  monthly  prices  of  pig  iron,  steel  billets,  rails,  etc.,  1889  to  1899. 

Table  IV. — Monthly  prices  of  finished  iron  and  steel,  1889  to  1899. 

Table  V. — Relative  monthly  prices  of  finished  iron  and  steel,  1889  to  1899. 

Table  VI. — ^Monthly  prices  of  old  material,  coal,  and  coke,  1889  to  1899. 

Table  VII. — Relative  monthly  prices  of  old  material,  coal,  and  coke,  1889  to  1899. 

Table  VIII. — ^Monthly  prices  of  smooth  wire,  September,  1895,  to  December,  1899. 

Table  IX. — Monthly  prices  of  starch  and  glucose  and  the  material  entering  into  their 

manufacture,  1888  to  1899. 
Table  X. — Relative  monthly  prices  of  starch  and  glucose  and  the  material  entering 

into  their  manufacture,  1888  to  1899. 
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Table  I.— RATES  OF  WAGES  IN  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS, 

[Rates  of  wogefl  are  given  for  the  firat  vear  for  which  they  were  obtainable  and  for  each  soooeedJiig 
year  in  which  changes  in  rates  occorrea  up  to  April,  1900.  For  example,  when  onder  any  oocopatioa 
only  one  date  is  shown,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  there  was  no  chaJige  in  nombor  of  employees  or 
rates  of  wages  up  to  April,  1900.  In  occupations  where  employees  are  paid  by  the  piece  aTecase  daily 
earnings  have  been  computed  wherever  possible.] 

A  WNlIfGS,  TEBrrS,  AND  SAULS. 


Occupation  and  location. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ment 
nam- 
her. 


First 
year 
and 
yean 
of 
change. 


Num- 
ber 
of  em- 
ploy- 
ees. 


Sex. 


Hoars 
week« 


Rates  of  wages  per  day. 


Lowest.    Highest. 


Average. 


Awning  and  tent  maken: 
Boston,  Mass 

Sailmakers: 

Boston,  Mass 


1895 
1896 


60 


»L161 
2.50 


2.664 


BAKBRY  PRODUCTS  AND  OONFBCTIONBRY. 


Bakers: 

Atlanta,  Ga 

1890 

16 

M. 

60 

•0.60 

12.00 

$L2I 

1899 

18 

M. 

60 

.60 

2.00 

LOS 

Boston,  Mass 

1891 
1892 

84 
87 

H. 
M. 

a82 
a82 

LOO 
LOO 

8.50 
4.164 

2.01 

2.124 

1893 

47 

M. 

a82 

LOO 

4.16 

2.174 

1894 

35 

M. 

a82 

L26 

4.16 

2.20 

1895 

37 

M. 

a  74 

L25 

4.16 

2.284 

1896 

84 

M. 

a74 

L26 

4.16 

2.264 

1897 

40 

M. 

o74 

i,m 

4.16 

2.^4 

1896 

44 

M. 

a  74 

L26 

4.16 

2.2 

1899 

48 

M. 

a68 

L16 

4.16 

2.164 

1900 

61 

H. 

a68 

L16 

4.16 

Z15 

Candy  makers: 

Atlanta,  Oa 

2 

1890 

82 

M. 

60 

.76 

4.164 

L474 

2 

1899 

39 

M. 

60 

.664 

6.664 

L46 

2 

1890 

19 

F. 

60 

.41* 

2.00 

.684 

2 

1899 

50 

F. 

60 

.414 

.75 

.604 

Foremen,  bakers: 

Atlanta,  Ga 

1 

1890 

1 

M. 

60 

4.164 

4.164 

4.164 

BBER,  AliE,  AND  PORTER. 


Bottlers: 

PhUadelphia,  Pa. 


Brewery  workmen:  (6) 
Philadelphia,  Pa.... 

Cellar  men: 

Philadelphia,  Pa.... 


Drivers: 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Engineers: 

PhUadelphia.  Pa. 


Firemen: 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Firemen's  helpers: 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 


1891 

43 

M. 

60 

•0.76 

•8.884 

1898 

47 

M. 

60 

.75 

1894 

31 

M. 

60 

.76 

3.834I 

1900 

14 

M. 

60 

.75 

8.834 

1891 

66 

H. 

60 

2.884 

8.00 

1891 

41 

M. 

60 

2.60 

3.  Si 

1895 

46 

M. 

60 

2.50 

1891 

58 

M. 

72 

2.384 
2.83 

8.00 

1892 

62 

M. 

T2 

2.881 

1895 

51 

M. 

72 

2.334 

2.664 

1891 

15 

M. 

84 

L714 

2.67 

1893 

19 

H. 

84 

t^i 

11} 

1894 

19 

M. 

84 

1891 

9 

M. 

84 

L714 

2.00 

1802 

13 

M. 

84 

L71 

2.14 

1894 

17 

M. 

84 

L71 

2.14f 

1895 

10 

M. 

84 

2.14 

2.14 

1807 

10 

M. 

84 

2.00 

2.00 

1891 

4 

M. 

84 

L60 

L60 

1895 

26 

M. 

84 

L60 

L714 

1897 

16 

M. 

84 

L60 

L60l 

a  Average. 

blncluding  barrel  washers,  coopere,  stampers,  and  general  laborexa. 
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Table  I. -RATES  OF  WAGES  IN  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS— Ck>ntinued. 

[Rates  of  wages  aregiyen  for  the  first  year  for  which  they  were  obtainable  and  for  each  succeeding 
year  in  which  changes  in  rates  occurred  up  to  April,  1900.  For  example,  when  under  any  occupation 
only  one  date  is  shown,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  there  was  no  change  in  number  of  employees  or 
rates  of  wages  up  to  April,  1900.  In  occupations  where  employees  are  paid  by  the  piece  average  daily 
earnings  have  been  computed  wherever  possible.] 

BEEK,  ALE,  AND  PORTE R-Concluded. 


Occupation  and  location. 


Hostlers: 

Philadelphia,  Pa, 

Kettle  men: 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Mechanics: 

Philadelphia,  Pa 


Estab- 
lish- 
ment 
num- 
ber. 


First 
year 
and 
years 
of 
change. 


Num- 
ber 
of  em- 
ploy- 
ees. 


1891 
1895 


1891 
1896 


1891 
1894 


Sex. 


Hours 

per 

week. 


a72 
60 


60 


Rates  of  wages  per  day. 


Lowest. 


$2.00 
2.00 

2.50 
2.50 

2.00 
2.00 


Highest 


92.161 
2.00 

8.00 
8.00 

8.161 
3.331 


Average. 


$2,034 
2.00 

2.704 
2.661 

2.394 
2  48 


BLAOKSnUTHING  AND  HORSESHOEING. 


Blacksmiths: 

Boston,  Mass 

Raleigh,  N.C 

Blacksmiths'  helpers: 
Boston,  Mass 

Raleigh,  N.C 


Horseshoers: 
Atlanta,  Ga. 


8 

1891 

4 

M. 

534 

$2.70 

$2.70 

8 

1895 

4 

M. 

51 

2.55 

2.55 

4 

1890 

2 

M. 

60 

1.25 

1.25 

4 

1895 

2 

M. 

60 

1.25 

1.50 

4 

1900 

2 

M. 

60 

1.50 

1.67 

8 

1891 

4 

M. 

534 

1.80 

1.80 

8 

1895 

4 

M. 

51 

1.70 

1.70 

4 

1890 

8 

M. 

60 

.67 

.67 

4 

1895 

2 

M. 

60 

.76 

.76 

4 

1900 

3 

M. 

60 

.85 

.85 

1 

1890 

10 

M. 

60 

1.25 

2.50 

1 

1898 

4 

M. 

60 

2.50 

8.00 

2 

1890 

4 

M. 

60 

2.50 

2.50 

2 

1894 

4 

M. 

60 

2.00 

2.00 

$2.70 
2.55 
1.25 
1.874 
1.584 

1.80 

1.70 

.67 

.75 

.85 

1.674 
2.75 
2.50 
2.00 


BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 


Cutters: 

Brockton,  Mass 

Cutters,  sole: 

Brockton,  Mass 

Cutters,  upper: 
Brockton,  Mass 

Edge  setters: 

Brockton,  Mass 

Edge  trimmers: 
Brockton,  Mass 

Finishers: 
Brockton, 


2 

1896 

49 

M. 

58 

$2.00 

$8.00 

2 

1897 

43 

M. 

58 

1.75 

8.00 

1895 

12 

M. 

504 

1.50 

2.60 

1897 

11 

M. 

594 

1.75 

2.75 

1899 

14 

M. 

594 

2.25 

2.76 

1900 

13 

M. 

594 

2.00 

2.75 

1895 

12 

M. 

594 

2.00 

2.75 

1897 

12 

M. 

594 

2.00 

8.00 

1900 

20 

M. 

694 

2.00 

2.75 

1895 

2 

M. 

594 

8.644 

8.544 

1897 

4 

M. 

594 

2.674 

8.974 

1899 

5 

M. 

594 

8.704 

5.20 

1900 

6 

M. 

694 

2.834 

8.78 

1895 

8 

M. 

504 

2.164 

8.26 

1897 

5 

M. 

2.034 
2.^ 

8.01 

1899 

8 

M. 

4.21 

1900 

9 

M. 

2.26 

4.214 

2 

1896 

29 

M. 

58 

{f>) 

2 

1897 

25 

M. 

68 

b 

2 

1898 

28 

M. 

68 

6 

2 

1899 

45 

M. 

68 

6 

2 

1900 

67 

M. 

68 

(6) 

$2.53 
2.624 

2.124 
2.25 
2.41 
2.384 

2.874 

2.62 

2.434 

8.644 
8.524 
4.534 
8.42 

2.524 
2.45 
8.61 
8.40 

8.164 
2.96 
8.59 
2.92 
9.^ 


a  In  addition.  2  hours'  gratuitous  work  is  required  on  Sundays. 
bNotieporteo. 
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Table  I.— RATES  OF  WAGES  IN  VARIOUS  OCK)UPATIONS— C«ntinue<l. 

[Rates  of  wages  are  given  for  the  first  year  forwhich  they  were  obtainable  and  for  each  mcceeding 
year  in  which  change?  In  rates  occurred  up  to  April,  1900.  For  example,  when  under  any  occupation 
only  one  date  is  shown,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  there  was  no  change  in  number  of  employees  or 
rates  of  wages  up  to  April,  1900.  In  occupations  where  employees  are  paid  by  the  piece  average  dally 
earnings  have  been  computed  wherever  possible.] 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES-Coucluded. 


Estab- 
lish- 

First 
year 
and 
years 
of 
change. 

Num- 
ber 

Hours 

Rates  c 

»f  wages  p 

er  day. 

Occupation  and  location. 

ment 

of  em- 

Sex. 

per 

num- 

ploy- 

week. 

Lowest. 

Highent 

Average. 

ber. 

ees. 

Lasters: 

Brockton,  Mass 

1 
1 

1895 
1897 

20 
15 

M. 

M. 

591 
591 

11.92 
1.62 

13.46 
3.24 

S2.684 

2.694 

1 

1899 

37 

M. 

69 

2.65 

8.47 

2.834 

1 

1900 

87 

M. 

59 

2.624 

3.48 

2.934 

2 

1896 

46 

M. 

58 

a) 

(a 

4.544 

2 

1897 

52 

M. 

68 

o) 

la) 

3.564 

2 

1898 

47 

M. 

58 

a 

(a 

4.11 

•     2 

1899 

69 

M. 

58 

a 

(a) 

3.524 

2 

1900 

120 

M. 

58 

a) 

M 

2.914 

Stitchers,  bottom: 

Broclcton,  Mass 

1895 

5 

M. 

69i 

2.50 

3.05 

2-91 

1897 

5 

M. 

594 

2.624 

3.484 

3.06J 

1899 

9 

M. 

m 

3.17 

4.144 

3.35 

1900 

10 

M. 

59k 

1.20 

3.664 

3.394 

Stitchers,  upper: 

Brockton,  Mass 

1895 
1897 

16 
19 

F. 
F. 

58 
58 

1.29 
1.244 

2.78 
8.134 

1.90 

2.06 

1899 

41 

F. 

58 

1.314 

3.18 

2.26 

1900 

41 

F. 

58 

1.204 

8.05 

2.11 

2 

1896 

82 

M. 

58 

1.76 

3.164 

2.894 

2 

1898 

81 

M. 

58 

1.75 

3.00 

2.454 

2 

1899 

33 

M. 

58 

1.75 

3.00 

2.234 

2 

1900 

64 

M. 

58 

1.75 

3.00 

2.28 

2 

1896 

76 

F. 

58 

1.76 

3.164 

2.34 

2 

1899 

99 

F. 

58 

1.76 

8.00 

2.14 

2 

1900 

161 

F. 

58 

1.75 

3.164 

2,11 

Table  hands: 

Brockton,  Mass 

1895 

14 

F. 

58 

.92 

1.92 

1.284 

1897 

12 

F. 

58 

1.914 

1.464 

1899 

22 

F. 

58 

1.144 

2.214 

1.79 

1900 

20 

F. 

58 

1.204 

2.884 

1.774 

Treers: 

Brockton,  Mass 

1895 

12 

M. 

594 

1.42 

2.24 

1.70 

1897 

12 

M. 

1.464 

2.36 

1.914 

1899 

14 

M. 

594 

1.44 

2.86 

2.104 

1900 

16 

M. 

694 

1.884 

2.47 

2.13 

1896 

29 

M. 

58 

a 

(a) 

2.814 

2 

1897 

24 

M. 

58 

0.) 

la) 

2.364 

2 

1898 

27 

M. 

58 

(a 

la) 

1.84 

2 

1899 

23 

M. 

58 

a 

la) 

2.47 

1900 

44 

M. 

58 

(a 

(0 

2.91 

Vampers: 

Brockton,  Mass 

■t 

1896 

7 

F. 

58 

1.96 

2.68 

2.25 

1897 

9 

F. 

58 

2.12 

2.924 

2.444 

1 

1899 

14 

F. 

58 

2.064 

8.07 

2.53 

1900 

14 

F. 

58 

1.88 

8.01 

2.554 

Welters: 

Brockton,  Mass 

1895 

2 

M 

^\ 

8.25 

3.25 

3  25 

1 

1897 

3 

M. 

4.064 

4.09 

4!  074 

1899 

8 

M. 

694 

8.784 

4.89i 

4.22 

1900 

8 

M. 

594 

3.97 

4.214 

4-07 

■BOXES,  PAPER. 


Box  makers: 

Boston,  MasK... 

Cutters: 

Boston,  Mass... 

New  York,  N.  Y 


1891 

20 

F. 

69 

90.834 

11.164 

1897 

60 

F. 

59 

.75 

1.50 

1899 

60 

F. 

69 

.834 

1.664 

1891 

3 

M. 

59 

2.00 

8.00 

1895 

4 

M. 

69 

2.00 

2.664 

1899 

5 

M. 

69 

ZOO 

3.00 

1900 

4 

M. 

59 

2.00 

8.00 

1891 

3 

M. 

59 

1.834 

2.60 

2 

1896 

8 

M. 

59 

1.914 

2.68, 
2.664 

2 

1899 

3 

M. 

59 

2,00 

a  Not  reported. 
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Tablb  I.— RATES  OF  WAGES  IN  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 

[Rates  of  wages  are  given  for  the  first  year  for  which  they  were  obtainable  and  for  each  succeeding 
year  in  which  changes  in  rates  occurred  up  to  April,  1900.  For  example,  when  under  any  occupation 
only  one  date  is  shown,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  there  was  no  change  in  numl>er  of  employees  or 
rates  of  wages  up  to  April,  1900.  In  occupations  where  employees  are  paid  by  the  piece  average  daily 
earnings  have  been  computed  wherever  possible.] 

IBOXB8,  PAFBS-Concluded. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ment 
num- 
ber. 

First 
year 
and 
years 
of 
change. 

Num- 
ber 
of  em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Sex. 

Hours 

per 
week. 

Rates  of  wages  per  day. 

Occupation  and  location. 

Lowest 

Highest. 

Average. 

Pastexs: 

NewYork.N.Y 

2 
2 
2 

1891 
1896 
1899 

20 
20 
20 

F. 
F. 
F. 

S9 
S9 
S9 

90.50 
.581 
.664 

91.161 
1.25 
1.834 

1.00 

■BOXES,  l¥OODBN. 


Box  maken: 

Boston,  MasH 

NewYork.N.Y.. 
Drivers: 

NewYork.N.Y.. 

Edge  trimmers: 

NewYork.N.Y.. 
Engineers,  stationary: 

NewYork.N.Y.. 
Firemen,  stationary: 

NewYork.N.Y.. 
Nailers: 

Boston.  Mass 

New  York,  N.  Y . . 

Paper  cutters: 

NewYork.N.Y.. 

Pasters: 

Boston,  Mass 

NewYork.N.Y.. 

Planers: 

NewYork.N.Y.. 


Printers: 

Boston,  Mass... 

NewYork.N.Y 

Sawyers: 

Boston,  Mass... 

New  York.  N.  Y 


2 

1892 

39 

M. 

60 

91.00 

91.884 

2 

1895 

41 

M. 

60 

1.00 

2.00 

2 

1899 

48 

M. 

60 

1.00 

2.00 

2 

1900 

49 

M. 

60 

1.00 

2.00 

3 

1891 

75 

(«) 

59 

1.664 

8.334 

3 

1890 

8 

M. 

59 

1.664 

1.664 

3 

1898 

8 

M. 

59 

1.664 

1.834 

4 

1891 

37 

M. 

59 

1.50 

1.664 

3 

1891 

1 

M. 

59 

8.00 

3.00 

3 

1891 

1 

M. 

50 

1.664 

1.664 

1891 

6 

M. 

60 

.83 

3.00 

1899 

6 

M. 

58 

.83 

3.00 

1891 

25 

M. 

59 

2.00 

2.834 

1886 

5 

M. 

60 

2.00 

2.00 

1900 

5 

M. 

60 

2.164 

2.164 

1891 

6 

M. 

59 

1.664 

2.00 

1806 

1 

M. 

60 

2.00 

2.00 

1899 

1 

M. 

60 

2.164 

2.164 

1900 

1 

M. 

60 

2.334 

2.334 

1801 

(o) 

F. 

60 

.50 

1.664 

1899 

28 

F. 

58 

.50 

1.664 

1896 

18 

F. 

60 

1.064 

1.064 

1900 

14 

F. 

60 

1.25 

1.25 

1890 

1 

M. 

69 

4.164 

4.164 

1891 

20 

M. 

59 

1.664 

2.50 

1896 

1 

M. 

60 

2.00 

2.00 

1899 

1 

M. 

60 

2.164 

2.164 

1900 

1 

M. 

60 

2.834 

2.334 

1891 

6 

M. 

60 

1.83 

3.00 

1899 

6 

M. 

58 

1.83 

3.00 

1891 

19 

M. 

59 

1.00 

2.00 

1896 

4 

M. 

60 

1.834 

1.834 

1899 

4 

M. 

60 

2.00 

2.00 

1900 

4 

M. 

60 

2.164 

2.164 

1891 

6 

M. 

60 

1.83 

8.00 

1899 

6 

M. 

58 

1.83 

8.00 

1890 

12 

M. 

59 

2.164 

2.884 

1891 

28 

M. 

50 

2.00 

2.50 

1898 

4 

M. 

60 

2.884 

2.834 

1899 

4 

M. 

60 

2.50 

2.50 

1900 

5 

M. 

60 

2.664 

2.664 

fl.89 
1.464 
1.44 
1.444 
2.664 

1.664 
1.75 

1.584 

8.00 

1.664 

L664 
2.164 
2.00 
2.164 

1.834 
2.00 
2.164 
2.834 

(a) 
.884 
1.084 
1.25 

4.164 
2.064 
2.00 
2.164 
2.334 

2.11 

2.11 

1.50 

1.834 

2.00 

2.164 

2.204 
2.204 
2.25 
2.124 
2.334 
2.50 
2.664 


6759— No. 


a  Not  reported. 
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Table  I.— RATES  OF  WAGES  IN  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 

[Rates  of  wages  are  given  for  the  first  year  for  which  they  were  obtainable  and  for  each  succeeding 
year  in  which  changes  in  rates  occurred  up  to  April,  1900.  For  example,  when  under  any  occupation 
only  one  date  is  shown,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  there  was  no  change  in  number  of  employees  or 
rates  of  wages  up  to  April,  1900.  In  occupations  where  employees  are  paid  by  the  piece  arc  rage  daily 
earnings  have  been  computed  wherever  possible.] 

BRICKS. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ment 
num- 
ber. 

First 
year 
and 
years 
of 
change. 

Num- 
ber 
of  em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Sex. 

Hours 

per 
week. 

Occupation  and  location. 

Lowest 

Highest. 

Averagi^ 

Engineers,  stationary: 

Greensboro.  N.  C  . , . »  t  . ,  r . . . , 

1894 
1898 

18M 
1899 

1894 
1899 

1 
1 

8 
4 

60 
20 

M. 

M. 

M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 

60 
60 

72 
72 

60 
60 

•0.90 
1.00 

.76 
.85 

.75 
.65 

•0.90 
1.00 

.75 
.85 

.75 
.75 

•0.90 
LOO 

75 

Kiln  firemen: 

Greensboro,  N.  C 

Laborers: 

Greensboro,  N.  C 

.85 
75 

.esi 

BRCJSflES. 


Brush  makers: 

New  York,N.  Y 

1891 

50 

M. 

69 

•2.50 

•4.00 
S.88 

•3.10 
3.00 

1892 

50 

M. 

59 

2.40 

1893 

50 

M. 

59 

2.80 

8.73 

2.88 

1894 

60 

M. 

59 

2.18 

8.65 

2.74 

1895 

60 

M. 

69 

2.07 

8.27 

2.63 

1896 

50 

M. 

69 

2.05 

8.20 

2.48 

1897 

50 

M. 

59 

2.15 

8.33 

2.58 

1898 

60 

M. 

59 

2.28 

3.52 

2.T2 

1899 

60 

M. 

59 

2.60 

4.00 

8.10 

1891 

260 

F. 

59 

LOO 

L50 

L24 

1892 

250 

F. 

59 

:Si 

L45 

L21 

1893 

260 

F. 

59 

L89 

L16 

1894 

260 

F. 

59 

.88 

1.334 

LIO 

1896 

260 

F. 

69 

.814 

L21 

L024 

1896 

260 

F. 

59 

.80 

1.20 

1.014 

1897 

230 

F. 

69 

.834 

1.25 

L05 

1898 

240 

F. 

59 

.884 

L824 

L114 

1899 

260 

F. 

69 

1.00 

L60 

L234 

1900 

260 

F. 

59 

LOO 

1.60 

L2& 

Worcester,  Mass.... 

1891 

6 

M 

69 

80 

2. 334 
2.60 

L83 
L95 

1899 

5 

M. 

69 

LOO 

1891 

11 

F. 

68 

.80 

L60 

L04i 

1899 

11 

F. 

68 

1.00 

L60 

1.18 

BVIIiTONO. 


Bricklayers: 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Augusta,  Ga 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

Boston,  Mass 

Buffalo.N.Y 


1 

1892 

14 

M. 

60 

•1.60 

•3.00 

1 

1896 

18 

M. 

60 

L60 

2.00 

1 

1899 

15 

M. 

60 

2.25 

2.25 

2 

1890 

20 

M. 

60 

L75 

Z25 

2 

1900 

25 

M. 

60 

2.00 

8.00 

6 

1890 

260 

M. 

54 

8.60 

8.60 

6 

1893 

200 

M. 

54 

2.25 

Z25 

6 

1894 

200 

M. 

54 

2.70 

2.70 

6 

1897 

250 

M. 

64 

8.60 

8.60 

6 

1899 

600 

M. 

54 

4.05 

4.06 

8 

1891 

40 

M. 

64 

8.00 

8.00 

8 

1899 

60 

M. 

48 

8.00 

8.00 

13 

1891 

100 

M. 

54 

8.78 

8.78 

13 

1898 

120 

M. 

48 

8.36 

8.86 

13 

1898 

142 

M. 

48 

8.60 

8.60 

15 

1891 

48 

M. 

60 

8.881 

8.88i 

15 

18»4 

87 

M. 

54 

8.34 

8.sr 

15 

1899 

28 

M. 

64 

8.60 

S.60 

17 

1891 

140 

M. 

54 

Z.U 

8.M 

17 

1899 

124 

M. 

48 

8.» 

20 

1802 

40 

M. 

54 

8.M 

SlM 

20 

1888 

60 

M. 

48 

^m 

2^aa 

20 

1899 

45 

M. 

48 
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Table  I.— RATES  OF  WAGES  IN  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 

[Rates  of  wa^es  are  given  for  the  first  year  for  which  they  were  obtainable  and  for  each  succeeding 
year  in  which  changes  in  rates  occurred  up  to  April,  1900.  For  example,  when  under  any  occupation 
only  one  date  is  shown,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  there  was  no  change  in  number  of  employees  or 
rates  of  wages  up  to  April,  1900.  In  occupations  where  employees  are  paid  by  the  piece  average  daily 
earnings  have  been  computed  wherever  possible.] 

BCJlIimNG— ConUnned. 


CH^dipalkm  and  loDatiotii 


Bfickiavcre— Oonoludod, 
Burlington,  N.  C 

Chica«),Ill 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


Greensboro,  N.C  . 


Los  Angeles,  Cal . . 

New  York,  N.Y... 
PassaicN.J 

Philadelphia,  Pa.. 

San  Francisco,  Gal 

Bricklayers'  helpers: 
Boston,  Mass 

Los  Angeles,  Cal  . . 

Philadelphia,  Pa.. 

Cabinetmakers: 

New  York, N.Y... 

Carpenten: 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Augusta,  Ga 

Birmingham,  Ala . 


Boston,  Ma« . 
Buffalo,  N.  Y . 


^It4ib- 

Fl»l 
year 
and 

Num- 

Hours 

fiati»  of  wagvfi  per  day. 

llsb^ 

ber 

metit 

of  em* 

Sex. 

per 

num- 

yBan 

of 

change. 

Pkiy- 

w1^ 

Lowest 

nigh«fit 

Avemgie. 

bcr. 

om. 

22 

1890 

4 

M. 

60 

82.00 

12.25 

12.124 

22 

1897 

7 

M. 

60 

1.75 

2.26 

1.96 
2.08 

22 

1899 

14 

M. 

60 

1.76 

2.50 

26 

1891 

26 

M. 

48 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

a89 

1890 

^ 

M. 

54 

8.824 

8.824 

3.824 

a39 

1892 

1 

^l 

M. 

54 

4.05 

4.05 

4.05 

a39 

189S 

b 

M. 

(6) 

C.85 

C.85 

c.85 

a39 

1894 

6) 

M. 

48 

2.80 

3.20 

*i« 

a39 

1895 

i> 

M. 

48 

8.20 

8.20 

a39 

1899 

Q>) 

M. 

48 

3.60 

3.60 

3.60 

40 

1890 

15 

M. 

60 

1.75 

2.00 

L884 

40 

1898 

15 

M. 

60 

1.75 

2.50 

2.00 

40 

1899 

15 

M. 

60 

2.00 

2.60 

2.264 

41 

1890 

8 

M. 

60 

1.75 

2.00 

1.904 

41 

1899 

8 

M. 

60 

2.00 

2.60 

2.814 

42 

1890 

4 

M. 

60 

1.75 

2.60 

2.064 

42 

1894 

10 

M. 

60 

2.00 

3.00 

2.60 

42 

1899 

10 

M. 

60 

2.00 

3.00 

2.60 

42 

1900 

18 

M. 

60 

2.00 

8.00 

2.54 

48 

1890 

12 

M. 

48 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

48 

1892 

10 

M. 

48 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

48 

1806 

12 

M. 

48 

8.50 

3.60 

3.60 

48 

1899 

10 

M. 

48 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

58 

1891 

70 

M. 

48 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

68 

1899 

90 

M. 

44 

4.08* 

4.031 

4.084 

56 

1801 

80 

M. 

60 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

56 

1896 

80 

M. 

60 

8.50 

3.60 

8.50 

56 

1897 

80 

M. 

58 

8.09 

8.09 

8.09 

56 

1900 

8 

M. 

58 

8.581 

8.534 

3.534 

60 

1891 

125 

M. 

54 

4.05 

4.05 

4.05 

00 

1896 

115 

M. 

48 

8.00 

3.00 

8.00 

60 

1899 

120 

M. 

48 

8.60 

3.60 

8.60 

60 

1900 

117 

M. 

48 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

68 

1890 

20 

M. 

54 

6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

68 

1893 

25 

M. 

48 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

78 

1890 

12 

M. 

60 

6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

78 

1893 

12 

M. 

48 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

8 

1891 

100 

M. 

54 

1.76 

1.76 

1.76 

8 

1899 

150 

M. 

48 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

45 

1890 

6 

M. 

54 

2.50 

2.50 

2.60 

45 

1892 

5 

M. 

54 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

45 

1897 

5 

M. 

54 

L75 

L76 

1.76 

60 

1891 

110 

M. 

54 

2.70 

2.70 

2.70 

60 

1898 

102 

M. 

48 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

60 

1899 

106 

M. 

48 

2.40 

2.40 

2.40 

49 

1897 

2 

M. 

48 

2.00 

2.25 

2.124 

49 

1899 

4 

M. 

48 

2.25 

2.50 

2.374 

49 

1900 

8 

M. 

48 

2.60 

2.75 

2.624 

1892 

15 

M. 

60 

1.75 

2.50 

2.00 

1896 

9 

M. 

60 

1.50 

2.60 

1.86 

1899 

7 

M. 

60 

1.50 

2.00 

1.644 

1900 

20 

M. 

60 

1.76 

2.00 

1.85 

1890 

25 

M. 

60 

1.26 

2.00 

1.69 

1900 

27 

M. 

60 

1.50 

2.50 

2.02 

1890 

450 

M. 

60 

1.50 

2.60 

2.18 

1895 

450 

M. 

60 

1.25 

2.60 

2.18 

1898 

500 

M. 

60 

1.50 

2.50 

2.184 

1899 

800 

M. 

60 

1.60 

2.50 

2.00 

1900 

1,200 

M. 

54 

2.00 

8.00 

2.60 

13 

1891 

146 

M. 

54 

2.25 

2.40 

2.254 

18 

1899 

187 

M. 

48 

2.40 

2.64 

2.41 

14 

1891 

20 

M. 

54 

2.70 

2.70 

2.70 

14 

1899 

88 

M. 

48 

2.60 

2.50 

2.50 

19 

1801 

125 

M. 

54 

1.80 

L80 

L80 

19 

1809 

125 

M. 

54 

1.80 

2.024 

ML. 

a  Information  furnished  by  Cleveland  Builders'  Exchange. 


b  Not  reported.  c  Per  hor 
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Table  I.— RATES  OF  WAGES  IN  VARIOUS  OOCUPATIONS— Continued. 

[Rates  of  wages  are  given  for  the  first  vear  for  which  they  were  obtainahle  and  for  each  succeeding 
year  in  which  changes  in  rates  occurred  up  to  April,  1900.  For  example,  when  under  any  occupation 
only  one  date  is  shown,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  there  was  no  change  in  number  of  employees  or 
rates  of  wages  up  to  April,  1900.  In  occupations  where  employees  are  paid  by  the  piece  average  daily 
earnings  have  been  computed  wherever  possible.] 

BimiiDINC^CkinUnued. 


Estab- 
lish- 

First 
year 
and 
years 
of 
change. 

Num- 
ber 

Hours 

Rates  of  wages  per  day. 

Occupation  and  location. 

ment 

of  em- 

Sex. 

per 

num- 

ploy- 

week. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

ber. 

ees. 

Carpenters— Concluded. 

Burlington,  N.  C 

21 
21 

1890 
1899 

10 
85 

M. 
M. 

60 
60 

90.80 
.80 

$1.85 
2.40 

$1,044 

L254 

21 

1900 

86 

M. 

60 

.80 

2.40 

L29 

22 

1890 

10 

M. 

60 

.90 

L45 

L184 

22 

1899 

80 

M. 

60 

.80 

L85 

LIO 

22 

1900 

80 

M. 

60 

.80 

L85 

L064 

Charlotte,  N.  C 

28 
26 
26 

1890 
1891 
1898 

17 
24 
83 

M. 
M. 
M. 

48 

1.60 
2.80 
2.80 

2.00 
2.80 
8.60 

L68 

Chicago,  111 

2.80 

8.12 

26 

1894 

31 

M. 

48 

2.40 

2.80 

2.71 

26 

1895 

35 

M. 

48 

2.80 

2.80 

2.80 

26 

1896 

23 

M. 

48 

8.00 

S.00 

8.00 

26 

1897 

21 

M. 

48 

2.80 

Z80 

2.80 

26 

1898 

18 

M. 

48 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

26 

1899 

19 

M. 

48 

8.40 

8.40 

8.40 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

aZl 
a  81 

1890 
1895 

(ft 
(ft 

M. 

M. 

60 
54 

2.25 
1.80 

2.75 
2.474 

(ft 

6 

a81 

1899 

(ft 

M. 

54 

2.024 

2.70 

(ft 

85 

1890 

18 

M. 

60 

2.25 

2.75 

2.424 

85 

1895 

88 

M. 

54 

1.80 

2.474 

2.024 

85 

1899 

25 

M. 

54 

2.021 

2.70 

2.26 

88 

1890 

19 

M. 

54 

2.25 

2.474 

2.384 

88 

1891 

27 

M. 

54 

2.471 

2.70 

2.68 

88 

1892 

21 

M. 

54 

2.25 

2.70 

2.49 

88 

1894 

20 

M. 

54 

1.80 

2.474 

2.19 

88 

1895 

28 

M. 

54 

2.021 

2.474 

2.19 

88 

1899 

31 

M. 

48 

1.80 

2.40 

2.16 

Greensboro,  N.  C 

40 
40 

1890 
1899 

50 
65 

M. 
M. 

60 
60 

1.00 
1.25 

L40 
L60 

1.21 

L364 

41 

1890 

15 

M. 

60 

1.25 

L60 

1.40 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

43 
43 

1890 
1892 

40 
40 

M. 
M. 

48 
48 

8.00 
2.60 

8.00 
2.50 

8.00 

2.60 

48 

1894 

80 

M. 

48 

2.25 

2.25 

^25 

43 

1897 

60 

M. 

48 

2.50 

2.50 

2.50 

48 

1899 

60 

M. 

48 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

New  York,  N.Y 

49 

1897 

3 

M. 

48 

2.50 

8.00 

2.664 

49 

1900 

20 

M. 

48 

2.60 

8.60 

X80 

60 

1898 

40 

M. 

54 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

60 

1894 

60 

M. 

54 

8.60 

8.60 

8.50 

60 

1899 

40 

M. 

44 

2.964 

2.964 

ISt 

62 

1891 

8 

M. 

48 

8.25 

8.50 

62 

1900 

4 

M. 

44 

8.60 

4.00 

8.76 

PassalcN.J 

65 

1894 

40 

M. 

54 

L65 

2.25 

L91 

65 

1898 

SO 

M. 

68 

2.00 

2.60 

2.224 
2.674 

65 

1900 

80 

M. 

68 

2.25 

8.00 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

61 

1891 

60 

M. 

54 

2.60 

2.70 

2.64 

61 

1900 

25 

M. 

48 

2.80 

Z80 

2.80 

68 

1891 

200 

M. 

54 

2.70 

8.00 

X784 

68 

1900 

160 

M. 

48 

2.80 

2.80 

i80 

65 

1891 

260 

M. 

54 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

65 

1892 

275 

M. 

54 

2.70 

2.70 

XTO 

65 

1900 

250 

M. 

48 

2.80 

2.80 

2.80 

Raleigh.N.C 

67 

1890 

20 

M. 

60 

L25 

L76 

L434 

67 

1895 

17 

M. 

60 

LOO 

L60 

LI4 

67 

1898 

20 

M. 

60 

L25 

L75 

L48 

San  Prancisoo,  Cal 

69 
69 

1890 
1894 

25 
20 

M. 
M. 

48 
48 

2.60 
2.60 

8.25 
8.60 

2.96 

list 

69 

1896 

20 

M. 

48 

2.00 

8.00 

69 

1899 

22 

M. 

48 

2.50 

8.50 

8.U 

69 

1900 

22 

M. 

48 

3.00 

8.50 

8.274 

Cornice  setten: 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

67 

1891 

20 

M. 

54 

2.75 

2.76 

2,76 

Derrick  men: 

Boston,  Mass 

18 

1891 

7 

M. 

54 

2.25 

2.25 

2.25 

18 

1898 

11 

M. 

48 

2.24 

2.24 

2,24 

Engineers,  sUtionary : 

Boston,  Maas 

18 

1891 

10 

M. 

54 

2.661 

2.664 

2.664 

13 

1899 

14 

M. 

4H 

8.00 

3.00 

8.00 

a  Information  furnished  by  Cleveland  Builders'  Exchange.  b  Not  reported. 
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Table  I.— RATES  OF  WAGES  IN  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 

[Rates  of  wages  are  given  for  the  flnt  year  for  which  they  were  obtainable  and  for  each  succeeding 
year  in  which  changes  in  rates  occurred  up  to  April,  1900.  For  example,  when  under  any  occupation 
only  one  date  is  shown,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  there  was  no  change  in  number  of  employees  or 
rates  of  wages  up  to  April,  1900.  In  occupations  where  employees  are  paid  by  the  piece  average  daily 
eamingB  have  been  computed  wherever  possible.] 

BITUiBINCI-Oontinued. 


Estab- 
lish- 

First 
yew 
and 
years 
of 
change. 

Num- 
ber 

Hours 

Rates  of  wages  per  day. 

Occupation  and  location. 

ment 

of  em- 

Sex. 

per 

num- 

ploy- 

week. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

ber. 

ees. 

Foremen,  carpenters: 

Boston,  Mass 

13 

1891 

6 

M. 

54 

I8.38i 

13.664 

88.60 

13 

1899 

7 

M. 

48 

8.664 

4.00 

3.864 

Greensboro  N  G. ........... 

40 
40 

1890 
1899 

6 
10 

M. 

M. 

60 
60 

L75 
2.00 

L75 
2.50 

1.75 

xj*^%»ii^M\^*^^, *' . %/ ............ 

2.25 

41 

1890 

8 

M. 

60 

L75 

L75 

1.75 

41 

1899 

2 

M. 

60 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

Foremen,  masons: 

Boston,  TtfaJMi 

18 
18 

1891 
1898 

5 
6 

M. 
M. 

64 

48 

4.95 
4.40 

4.96 
4.40 

4.95 

4.40 

18 

1899 

7 

M. 

48 

4.80 

4.80 

4.80 

18 

1900 

8 

M. 

48 

4.80 

4.96 

4.88 

Gas  fitters: 

BulUlo,  N.  Y 

16 
16 

1801 
1894 

20 
22 

M. 

M. 

54 

54 

2.25 
2.50 

2.26 
2.50 

2.26 

2.50 

Chicago,  111 

24 

24 

1892 
1894 

9 
6 

M. 
M. 

44 

48 

8.48i 
8.75 

8.484 
8.75 

8.434 

8.75 

21 

1899 

6 

M. 

44 

8.664 

8.664 

8.664 

Hod  carriers: 

78 
78 

1890 
1898 

12 
12 

M. 
M. 

60 
54 

8.00 
8.00 

8.00 
3.00 

8.00 

8.00 

Laborers: 

Greensboro,  K.  C 

41 

1890 

4 

M. 

(a) 

.76 

.75 

.76 

New  York.  N.  Y 

50 
60 

1893 
1896 

6 
6 

M. 
M. 

54 

44 

2.26 
2.20 

2.25 
2.20 

2.25 

A^  w  ▼▼     A  ^^*  ^f  *'  •     *     •••••••••••• 

2.20 

60 

1899 

6 

M. 

44 

2.454 

2.454 

2.454 

Lathers: 

liOfl  Anseles.  Cal 

44 
44 

1890 
1897 

11 
8 

M. 
M. 

48 

48 

51.25 
61.50 

61.25 
61.50 

61.25 

Jk^^^O  «m-kA^%/A«^9y    X./^»«   •••••••••••• 

61.50 

Masons,  stone: 

Atlanta,  Ga 

1 
1 

1892 
1899 

8 
4 

M. 
M. 

60 
60 

2.00 
2.00 

8.00 
2.25 

l^ 

Boston,  Mass 

18 
18 

1891 
1898 

16 
16 

M. 
M. 

54 
48 

8.78 
8.86 

8.78 
8.86 

8.W 

8.86 

18 

1896 

18 

M. 

48 

8.60 

8.60 

8.60 

Buffalo,N.  Y 

16 
16 

1891 
1894 

80 
65 

M. 
M. 

60 
54 

8.83I 
8.24 

8.834 
8.24 

8.334 

3.24 

16 

1899 

40 

M. 

54 

8.00 

8.60 

8.26 

20 

1892 

52 

M. 

54 

8.2« 

8.24 

8.24 

20 

1896 

65 

M. 

48 

2.88 

2.88 

2.88 

20 

1899 

60 

M. 

48 

8.20 

8.20 

3.20 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

46 
46 

1890 
1892 

27 
26 

M. 
M. 

48 
48 

4.00 
8.50 

4.00 
8.50 

4.00 

8.50 

46 

1895 

12 

M. 

48 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

46 

1900 

20 

M. 

48 

8.50 

8.50 

8.50 

New  York,  N.Y 

68 
68 

1891 
1899 

100 
120 

M. 
M. 

48 
44 

8.20 
2.984 

8.20 
2.934 

820 

2.934 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

62 
62 

1891 
1900 

104 
UO 

M. 
M. 

54 

48 

8.00 
8.00 

8.00 
8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

Masons*  helpers: 

Boston,  Mass 

18 
18 

1891 
1898 

250 
212 

M. 
M. 

54 

48 

2.26 
2.00 

2.25 
2.00 

2.26 

2.00 

Buihilo,N.  Y 

16 
16 

1891 
1894 

M. 
M. 

60 
54 

1.25 
L124 

L25 
1.124 

1.25 

1.124 

16 

1899 

150 

M. 

54 

L85 

2.25 

L75 

20 

1892 

145 

M. 

54 

L44 

L44 

1.44 

20 

1894 

160 

M. 

54 

L85 

L86 

L35 

20 

1896 

200 

M. 

48 

L20 

L20 

1.20 

New  York,N.Y 

53 
63 

1891 
1899 

95 
UO 

M. 
M. 

48 
44 

2.40 
2.42 

2.40 
2.42 

2.40 

2.42 

Painters: 

Atlanta,  Oa 

1 
1 

1896 
1899 

12 
8 

M. 
M. 

60 
60 

L50 
1.75 

2.00 
2.00 

1.64 

1.844 

Birmingham,  Ala 

6 
6 

1892 
1894 

150 
150 

M. 
M. 

60 
60 

1.50 
1.50 

1.75 
2.00 

1.54 

1.584 

5 

1899 

200 

M. 

54 

2.25 

2.25 

2.25 

5 

1900 

200 

M. 

54 

2.25 

2.50 

2.28 

a  Not  reported. 


b  Per  1.000. 
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Table  I.— RATES  OF  WAGES  IN  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 

[Rates  of  wages  are  given  for  the  flrst  year  for  which  they  were  obtainable  and  for  each  succeeding 
year  in  which  changes  in  rates  occurred  up  to  April,  1900.  For  example,  when  under  any  occupation 
only  one  date  is  shown,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  there  was  no  change  in  number  of  employees  or 
rates  of  wages  up  to  April,  1900.  In  occupations  where  employees  arc  paid  by  the  piece  average  daily 
earnings  have  been  computed  wherever  possible.] 

BimiiDINC^-Continned. 


lish- 

Flttt 
year 
and 

of 

Num- 
ber 

Hom?( 

Rates  of  wages  per  day. 

OocupOition  aiirl  kieatLrm. 

ment 

of  em- 

Eiix. 

per 

nmij- 

ploy- 

wrwk. 

Low««L 

IJtgh«i4L 

Avcragi^, 

bor. 

chanj^e. 

ees. 

pKtnten— Conduded. 

Boston,  MOBB... ,,.... .. 

12 

1S?I 

210 

M. 

flO 

12.50 

12.5* 

S2.50 

12 

1892 

230 

M. 

54 

2.50 

2.50 

2.W 

12 

189» 

220 

M. 

48 

%40 

2.40 

2.40 

12 

1689 

23,'i 

M. 

48 

2,66 

^56 

2.6£ 

13 

1B01 

7 

M. 

5i 

2,25 

2,50 

±3^1 

U 

lest 

9 

M. 

48 

2.50 

2L75 

2,61 

BuffaKN.Y,w .,,.*, 

IB 

1S91 

70 

M. 

54 

Z25 

%'2S 

2.25 

ChJcHgo,  111  **.-,,., ..... 

27 
'27 

1890 
1^92 

18 
20 

M. 

48 
4S 

2.20 

2.20 
2,W 

2,20 

2.80 

27 

18M 

SS 

M, 

48 

2.20 

2.40 

2.31 

27 

\m 

17 

M. 

48 

a,  60 

2,*10 

±m 

27 

lesfi 

2i 

M. 

48 

2.80 

2.  SO 

2.80 

'27 

1099 

20 

M. 

48 

a.  00 

»,0U 

3.00 

27 

t@oa 

IS 

M. 

48 

a.  20 

a.  20 

3.20 

29 

l«Ba 

10 

M. 

48 

2.00 

2,10 

2.18 

29 

1892 

13 

M. 

48 

2.20 

2.fi0 

2.4U 

an 

189? 

17 

M. 

48 

2.40 

a.  20 

2.6^1 

29 

isse 

11 

H. 

48 

2.40 

3.20 

2.&->l 

29 

1^99 

8 

M. 

48 

2.40 

».00 

2,85 

39 

190C» 

e 

M. 

48 

3.00 

3.00 

3.0D 

Cleveland,  Ohio.**,,, — ... 

34 

1890 

60 

». 

54 

2.25 

2.47i 

a,ci 

M 

I8&4 

»9 

M 

54 

1.80 

2.02t 

1.S54 

M 

IS9T 

CO 

M. 

48 

1.90 

2.00 

1.94i 

34 

1899 

50 

M, 

48 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

Green^borUj  H. C  .. ..^ 

41 

1990 

4 

M. 

m 

1  00 

1  50 

1,25 

41 

18^ 

G 

M. 

m 

1.^ 

1.50 

L4D 

New  York,  N.  Y 

iS 

1891 

25 

M. 

47 

3,50 

8  50 

8.50 

Pnaaalc^N.J *., 

M 

1891 

20 

M. 

M 

2.25 

2,50 

2!  30 

54 

1900 

^ 

M. 

53 

2.?i0 

Z.fiO 

2.50 

PhllftdeJphltt.  I'h,,.,... 

58 

t^l 

80 

M, 

CO 

2.50 

8.0Q 

2.mk 

58 

L899 

30 

M. 

48 

2.80 

2.80 

2.W 

M 

1891 

10 

M. 

54 

2.25 

».7? 

XM 

64 

ism 

10 

M. 

48 

2,80 

2.80 

2.a> 

Bull,  FnfttitiiftcOp  (lint  1  *  H,  * .  ^ , . . . 

70 

1877 

6 

M 

(M) 

2.ao 

I  00 

3,00 

7<J 

]«S0 

15 

M. 

OO 

3.00 

£00 

70 

1886 

20 

M. 

48 

2.60 

3.50 

2.50 

70 

t^ 

90 

U. 

48 

3,00 

S^OO 

&0O 

70 

isoa 

90 

M. 

48 

2.60 

2.60 

2.90 

70 

1899 

15 

M. 

48 

3.00 

3.00 

8.00 

PhmlerKTm 

Atlanta^  Ga  , . . 

1 
1 

1896 
1899 

15 
20 

1.60 
1.60 

2.60 
2,50 

I  904 

ilmr 

BlriniTighfiin,  Ala 

4 

1891 

50 

M. 

m 

3.50 

3.A0 

8.60 

4 

1894 

S5 

M. 

m 

2,60 

S.0O 

4 

1809 

30 

M, 

54 

2.00 

2.50 

2,3? 

4 

ISOO 

a7 

M. 

48 

4,00 

4.00 

4.00 

Boelon,  Mam  _ 

8 

1891 

130 

M. 

M 

3.78 

3.7S 

3,78 

8 

1899 

200 

M. 

48 

3.f-H 

3.<80 

8.60 

n 

1891 

24 

M. 

51 

3.a7i 

^m 

8.8f7| 

n 

ime 

34 

M. 

48 

a.  44 

3.44 

3.*l 

BuJralOjN.Y  *.,—,.**.*.*,.. 

1ft 

X 

20 

M 

GO 

3  35 

3.35 

3.00 

S,S& 

8,00 

ift 

40 

M. 

^ 

a:  00 

16 

1899 

30 

M. 

H 

3.00 

tm 

&3S 

17 

1991 

S5 

M. 

64 

8.00 

a.  00 

Km 

17 

1898 

40 

M, 

M 

a.  34 

9.21 

^n 

17 

1809 

28 

M. 

48 

2.88 

2.88 

%m 

'20 

tS9S 

24 

M. 

54 

a.  34 

8.24 

3.M 

20 

tSfiS 

2J 

M. 

48 

2.88 

2.88 

2.^ 

ChtOBgO.tll  .-»*,*.*._..-_ . 

25 

t89Q 

12 

U 

4S 

a.  50 

i,00 

X.60 
4,00 

25 

189^ 

20 

ul 

48 

4.00 

- 

25 

a  1993 

25 

M. 

4S 

5,00 

e.QQ 

5.21 

2S 

61893 

7 

M. 

48 

l.OU 

4.00 

4,00 

26 

1894 

Hi 

M, 

48 

^Mi' 

a.  so 

1.60 

25 

189a 

20 

M, 

48 

2.ao 

8,09 

2.<& 

25 

I89» 

M 

M. 

48 

a.ao 

1«0 

a.n 

25 

190D 

B 

H. 

48 

4.00 

4.00; 

4,00 

28 

im 

m 

U. 

48 

3.50 

3.10 

3.60 

28 

ima 

50 

U. 

48 

4.00 

100 

4,00 

(1  Tot  flrai  lour  months. 


'"^^'"i^'«'""'?e5bogle 
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Table  I.— RATES  OF  WAGES  IN  VARIOUS  OCCUPATION&-C<mtinued. 

[Rates  of  wages  are  given  for  the  first  year  for  which  they  were  obtainable  and  for  each  succeeding 
year  in  which  changes  in  rates  occurred  up  to  April,  1900.  For  example,  when  under  any  occupation 
only  one  date  is  shown,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  there  was  no  ohajige  in  number  of  employees  or 
rates  of  wages  up  to  April,  1900.  In  occupations  where  employees  are  paid  by  the  piece  average  daily 
earnings  have  been  computed  wherever  possible.] 

BVIUIING— Continued. 


EsUb- 
lish- 

First 
year 
and 
years 
of 

Num- 
ber 

Hours 

Rates  of  wages  per  day. 

Occupation  and  location. 

ment 

of  em- 

Sex. 

per 

num- 

ploy- 

week. 

Lowest. 

Highest 

Average. 

ber. 

ees. 

Plasterers— Concluded. 

Chicago, HI.— Concluded  ... 

28 

a  1893 

150 

M. 

48 

16.00 

•6.00 

16.00 

28 

61898 

20 

M. 

48 

3.00 

8.00 

8.00 

28 

1894 

20 

M. 

48 

8.50 

8.60 

3.50 

28 

1899 

18 

M. 

48 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

80 

1890 

20 

M. 

48 

8.50 

8.60 

3.50 

80 

1892 

21 

M. 

48 

4.00 

6.00 

4.644 

80 

1893 

18 

M. 

48 

8.50 

4.00 

8.64 

80 

1894 

28 

M. 

48 

8.50 

8.50 

3.50 

80 

1899 

7 

M. 

48 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

c87 
c37 

1890 
1894 

8 

M. 
M. 

54 
54 

8.60 
8.00 

8.50 
8.00 

8.50 

3.00 

c87 

1896 

(^ 

M. 

51 

2.50 

2.50 

2.50 

c37 

1897 

(^L 

M. 

48 

3.00 

8.00 

3.00 

Greensboro,  N.  C 

40 

1890 

^ 

M. 

60 

1.75 

2.00 

1.874 

40 

1897 

21 

M. 

60 

1.75 

2.26 

1.99 

40 

1899 

80 

M. 

60 

1.75 

2.60 

2.124 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

44 
44 

1890 
1893 

11 
15 

M. 
M. 

48 
48 

4.00 
8.00 

4.00 
3.00 

4.00 

8.00 

NewYork,N.Y 

68 

1891 

85 

M. 

48 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

58 

1896 

88 

M. 

44 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

58 

1899 

40 

M. 

44 

4.50 

4.60 

4.60 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

59 

1891 

100 

M. 

48 

8.20 

8.20 

8.20 

59 

1894 

100 

M. 

48 

3.60 

8.60 

8.60 

59 

1896 

100 

M. 

48 

3.20 

8.20 

8.20 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

71 

1890 

16 

M. 

48 

5.00 

5.00 

6.00 

71 

1896 

10 

M. 

48 

3.00 

3.00 

8.00 

71 

1898 

15 

M. 

48 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

71 

1900 

20 

M. 

48 

4.60 

4.50 

4.50 

Plasterers'  helpers: 

Boston,  Mass 

8 
8 

1891 
1899 

100 
160 

M. 
M. 

54 

48 

2.58 
2.50 

2.58 
2.50 

2.58 

2.50 

18 

1891 

18 

M. 

54 

2.26 

2.25 

2.25 

18 

1896 

25 

M. 

48 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

44 
44 

1890 
1892 

5 

5 

M. 

M. 

54 
54 

2.75 
2.50 

2.75 
2.50 

2.75 

2.50 

44 

1897 

6 

M. 

54 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

69 

1891 

30 

M. 

48 

2.50 

2.50 

2.50 

Plumbers: 

Boston,  Mass 

10 
10 

1891 
1896 

60 

66 

M. 
M. 

60 

54 

4.00 
4.00 

4.00 
4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

10 

1899 

58 

M. 

48 

8.75 

8.76 

8.75 

11 

1891 

8 

M. 

54 

1.50 

8.50 

2.934 

11 

1892 

9 

M. 

54 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

11 

1896 

10 

M. 

48 

8.75 

8.75 

3.76 

Buflalo,N.Y 

16 
16 

1891 
1894 

17 
25 

M. 
M. 

54 
54 

2.60 
8.00 

2.50 
8.00 

2.50 

3.00 

16 

1899 

22 

M. 

54 

2.60 

2.50 

2.60 

Chlcsgo,Ill 

24 

1892 

81 

M. 

44 

8.434 

4.m 

3.5U 

24 

1898 

87 

M. 

48 

8.75 

4.50 

8.824 

24 

1894 

19 

M. 

48 

8.75 

4.60 

3.804 

24 

1895 

27 

M. 

48 

8.75 

3.85 

3.774 

24 

1896 

32 

M. 

48 

8.75 

4.26 

8.79 

24 

1897 

17 

M. 

48 

3.76 

4.00 

3.m 

24 

1899 

21 

M. 

44 

8.661 

8.891 

8.69 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

82 

1898 

16 

M. 

60 

2.80 

8.33i 

8.034 

32 

1896 

24 

M. 

60 

2.811 

8.834 

3.004 

82 

1899 

20 

M. 

48 

2.25 

2.664 

2.38 

88 

1892 

13 

M. 

48 

2.00 

8.60 

2.76 

83 

1894 

22 

M. 

48 

1.75 

8.50 

2.474 

88 

1896 

8 

M. 

48 

2.00 

8.50 

2.624 

83 

1898 

12 

M. 

48 

2.00 

8.50 

2.66i 

83 

1899 

13 

M. 

48 

2.25 

8.50 

2.96 

86 

1893 

14 

M. 

54 

2.00 

3.50 

8.09 

86 

1894 

12 

M. 

54 

2.00 

8.50 

2.90 

86 

1896 

18 

M. 

54 

1.98 

3.60 

2.81 

36 

1896 

19 

M. 

54 

2.26 

3.15 

2.674 

36 

1897 

22 

M. 

48 

2.00 

2.80 

2.29 

a  For  first  four  months. 
6  For  last  eight  months. 


c  Information  furnished  by  Cleveland  Builders'  Exchange. 
d  Not  reported. 
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Table  I.—RATES  OF  WAGES  IN  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 

[Rates  of  wages  are  given  for  the  first  year  for  which  they  Were  ohtainable  and  for  each  succeeding 
year  in  which  changes  in  rates  occurred  up  to  April,  1900.  For  example,  when  under  any  oocnpaticm 
only  one  date  is  shown,  it  is  to  be  understood  tnat  there  was  no  change  in  number  of  employees  or 
rates  of  wages  up  to  April,  1900.  In  occupations  where  employees  are  paid  by  the  piece  avenge  dafly 
earnings  have  been  computed  wherever  possible.] 

BUIl4TONC»--Concluded. 


Occupation  and  location. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ment 
num- 
ber. 


First 
year 
and 
years 
of 
change. 


Num- 
ber 
of  em- 
ploy- 
ees. 


Sex. 


Hours 

per 
week. 


Rates  of  wages  per  day. 


Lowest. 


Highest 


Average. 


numbers— Concluded. 

Cleveland,  Ohio— Concl'd 

New  York,  N.y 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

Plumbers'  helpers: 

Boston,  Mass 


New  York. N.Y... 
San  Francisco,  Cal 

Roofers,  asphalt: 

San  Francisco,  Cal 
Roofers,  slate  and  tile: 

Philadelphia,  Pa.. 
Roofers,  tin: 

Philadelphia,  Pa.. 
Steam  fitters: 

Boston,  Mass 

Buflalo.N.Y 

Cleveland,  Ohio... 


New  York, N.Y. 


Steam  fitters'  helpers: 
Boston.MasB 


NewYork,N.Y 

Structural  iron  workers: 

Boston,  Mass 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Structural  iron  workers'  helpers: 
Boston,  Mass 

Teamsters: 

BuiIalo,N.Y 


19 


1896 
1899 
1890 
1891 
1880 
1898 
1899 

1891 
1895 
1899 
1891 
1892 
1895 
1890 
1880 
1893 

1891 

1891 

1891 

1891 
1894 
1897 
1891 
18M 
1899 
1898 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1899 
1891 
1897 

1891 
1894 
1897 
1900 
1891 
1897 

1891 
1895 
1896 
1891 
1900 

1891 
1895 

1891 


54 
48 
48 
48 
48 

684 

51 

48 

54 

48 

534 
61 

eo 


82.00 
2.25 
8.50 
8.00 
4.00 
8.60 
4.00 

1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
.834 
1.00 
1.00 

2.25 

3.00 

2.50 

2.50 
2.60 
8.00 
2.50 
8.00 
2.50 
2.00 
2.10 
2.07 
2.25 
2.00 
8.00 
8.50 
8.76 

1.75 
1.75 
1.75 
2. 00 
2.00 
2.15 

2.25 
2.124 
2.28 
2.60 
2.50 

1.80 
1.70 

1.50 


18.00 
8.00 
8.60 
8.50 
4.00 
8.50 
4.00 

1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.17 
1.00 
1.00 
1.28 
1.00 
1.00 

3.00 

8.00 

Z50 

3.00 
3.00 
8.50 
2.50 
8.00 
2.60 
4.00 
8.60 
8.27 
8.27 
2.904 
8.00 
8.60 
8.75 

1.75 
1.75 
1.75 
2.00 
2.00 
2.15 

8.15 
2.974 
2.28 
2.50 
2.50 

2.07 
1.954 

1.50 


BCJTTONS,  PBARIi. 


Backers: 

New  York,  N.  Y. . 
Carders: 

New  York,  N.Y. . 
Cutters: 

New  York.  N.Y. . 


1896 
1896 


$1,834 
.914 

1.564 
1.664 
1.664 


82.164 

1.164 

2.164 
2.884 
2.50 
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Table  I.— RATES  OF  WAGES  IN  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS—Continued. 

[Rates  of  wages  are  giyen  for  the  first  year  for  which  they  were  obtainahle  and  for  each  succeeding 
year  in  which  changes  in  rates  occarred  up  to  April,  1900.  For  example,  when  under  any  occupation 
only  one  date  is  shown,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  there  was  no  change  in  number  of  employees  or 
rates  of  wages  up  to  April.  1900.  In  occupations  where  employees  are  paid  by  the  piece  average  daily 
earnings  have  been  computed  wherever  possible.] 

BUTTONS,  PBABIr-Concluded. 


Occupation  and  location. 


Drillers: 

New  York,  N.  Y 
Finishers,  blank: 

New  York,  N.Y 

Sorters: 

New  York,  N.  Y 
Turners: 

New  York,  N.Y 


Estab- 
lish- 
ment 
num- 
ber. 


First 
year 
and 
years 
of 
change. 


1896 

1896 
1898 
1899 

1896 

1896 


Num- 
ber 
of  em- 
ploy- 


Sex. 


F. 
F. 
F. 

y. 

(a) 


Hours 

per 

week. 


Rates  of  wages  per  day. 


Lowest. 


90.881 
1.00 
1.00 
1.061 
1.331 


Highest 


f  1.884 

1.161 
1.00 
1.164 

1.834 

2.00 


Average. 


CARPETS. 


Dyers: 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

1891 

89 

M. 

60 

•0.22 

•2,11 

•1.484 
1.49 

1892 

86 

M. 

60 

.874 

2,20 

1898 

93 

M. 

60 

.21 

1.25 

.44 

189i 

92 

M. 

60 

.204 

1.49 

.94 

1896 

83 

M. 

60 

.36 

2.194 

1.844 

1896 

81 

M. 

60 

.21 

1.72 

.62 

1897 

S9 

M. 

60 

.544 

2.82 

1.58 

1898 

65 

M. 

60 

.50 

2.174 

1.524 

1899 

54 

M. 

60 

.49 

2.32 

1.744 

1900 

62 

M. 

60 

.624 

2.254 

1.69 

FUlers: 

New  York,  N.Y 

1891 
1898 

20 
20 

F. 
F. 

60 
60 

.784 
.784 

:S?' 

:S* 

1899 

20 

F. 

60 

.77 

1.014 

.984 

1900 

20 

F. 

60 

.81 

1.074 

.99 

Foremen,  dyers: 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

1891 

8 

M. 

60 

2.384 
2.60 

6.664 
6.664 

4  11 

1892 

3 

M. 

60 

4.164 

1898 

2 

M. 

60 

8.334 

6.664 

5.00 

1896 

4 

M. 

60 

2.50 

6.664 

8.75 

1896 

2 

M. 

60 

8.334 

6.66 

5.00 

1897 

4 

M. 

60 

2.50 

6.664 

8.75 

Loom  fixers: 

New  York,  N.Y 

1891 

15 

M. 

60 

1.664 

2.734 

2.434 

1899 

15 

M. 

60 

1.76 

2.854 

2,54 

Weavers* 

1900 

15 

M. 

60 

1.834 

8.00 

2.664 

New  York,  N.Y 

1801 

78 

F. 

60 

.90 

1.454 

1.19 

1898 

78 

F. 

60 

.894 

1.46 

1.194 

1899 

78 

F. 

60 

.94 

1.58 

1.244 

1900 

86 

F. 

60 

.964 

1.76 

1.33 

' 

1891 

12 

IP 

60 

1.714 

2,134 

1.864 

1898 

12 

60 

1.71 

2.104 

1.85 

1899 

12 

60 

1.79 

2.204 

l.H 

1900 

10 

^ 

60 

1.88 

2.314 

2.04 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

2 

1891 

7 

a 

60 

1.004 
.974 

1.584 
2.28 

1.394 
1.46 

2 

1892 

12 

a 

60 

2 

1898 

9 

a 

60 

.984 

1.68 

1.404 

2 

1894 

7 

a 

\ 

60 

.434 

1.264 

.784 

2 

1896 

7 

a 

60 

.784 

1.61 

1.31 

2 

1896 

8 

a 

60 

.85 

1.80 

1.22 

2 

1897 

10 

o 

60 

.95 

1.814 

1.424 

2 

1896 

27 

a 

1 

60 

.924 

1.804 

1.884 

2 

1899 

25 

a 

60 

1.044 

2.204 

1.454 

2 

1900 

27 

a 

60 

.934 

1.84 

1.47 

8 

1801 

16 

a 

60 

.504 

1.91 

1.23 

8 

1892 

21 

a 

60 

.63 

1.944 

1.29 

3 

1898 

27 

a 

60 

.49 

2.184 

1.804 

3 

1894 

29 

la 

60 

.834 

2!  144 

1.89i 

3 

1895 

29 

a) 

60 

.494 

1.89 

3 

1896 

29 

ai 

60 

1.81 

2.29 

1.85 

3 

1897 

29 

ai 

60 

1.23 

2.564 

1.86 

3 

1898 

29 

ai 

60 

1.19 

2.704 

2,174 

3 

1899 

29 

a  1 

60 

1.894 

2.80 

1.964 

3 

1900 

47 

( 

a 

) 

60 

1.82^ 

i    ^k^?^ 

,,      2-W* 

a  Both  sexes. 
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Table  I.— RATES  OF  WAGES  IN  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 

[Rates  of  wages  are  given  for  the  first  year  for  which  they  were  obtainable  and  for  each  succeeding 
year  in  which  changes  in  rates  occurred  up  to  April,  1900.  For  example,  when  under  any  occupation 
only  one  date  is  shown,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  there  was  no  change  in  number  of  employees  or 
rates  of  wages  up  to  April,  1900.  In  occupations  where  employees  are  paid  by  the  piece  avenge  daily 
earnings  have  been  computed  wherever  possible.] 

CARPBTS— Concluded. 


Estab- 
lish- 

First 
yew 
and 
yews 

of 
change. 

Num> 
ber 

Hours 

Rates  of  wages  per  day. 

Occupation  and  location. 

ment 

of  em- 

Sex. 

per 

num- 

ploy- 

week. 

Lowest 

Highest. 

Average. 

ber. 

ees. 

Winden: 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

2 

1891 

8 

F. 

60 

90.  m 

90.78 

90.75 

2 

1892 

8 

F. 

60 

1.25 

1.88 

1.30 

2 

1898 

3 

F. 

60 

.82 

1.02 

.914 

2 

1894 

2 

F. 

60 

.97 

1.02 

.99 

2 

1895 

2 

F. 

60 

.57 

•  1.19 

.88 

2 

1896 

2 

F. 

60 

.78* 

1.02 

.90 

2 

1897 

2 

F. 

60 

i.m 

1.49 

l.Zi 

2 

1898 

12 

F. 

60 

.6U 

1.89 

1.08 

2 

1899 

10 

F. 

60 

.84 

1.88 

1.14 

2 

1900 

12 

F. 

60 

.784 

1.90 

1.254 

8 

1891 

6 

F. 

60 

1.251 

1.84 

1.544 

3 

1892 

7 

F. 

60 

.89 

1.74 

1.244 

8 

1893 

8 

F. 

60 

1.141 

2.00 

1.47 

3 

18M 

10 

F. 

60 

.87 

1.344 

.97 

8 

1895 

10 

F. 

60 

.91 

1.214 

1.064 

8 

1896 

10 

F. 

60 

.22 

.884 

.67 

8 

1897 

10 

F. 

60 

.97 

1.50 

1.31 

8 

1898 

10 

F. 

60 

.944 

1.77 

1.454 

8 

1899 

10 

F. 

60 

1.11 

1.664 

1.40 

8 

1900 

16 

F. 

60 

1.074 

1.694 

1.42 

Winders,  cop: 

New  York,N.Y 

1891 

6 

F. 

60 

.74 

1.09 

1.00 

1896 

6 

F. 

60 

.74i 

1.074 

.»4 

1899 

6 

F. 

60 

.78 

1.134 
1.194 

1.044 

1900 

6 

F. 

60 

.824 

1.10 

Winders,  cotton: 

New  York,N.  Y 

1891 

4 

F. 

60 

.994 

1.814 
1.32 

1.174 
1.17 

1898 

4 

F. 

60 

.99 

1899 

4 

F. 

60 

1.044 

1.394 

1.234 

1900 

4 

F. 

60 

1.10 

1.464 

1.30 

CARRIAGKS  AND  IITAGONS. 


BluekMiuUhK: 

Atlanta,  G  A 

Birrnlngliain,  AIil 

ficBton^  MaiB ,  ^ « .  < 

BlB4^kpftnUhfi'  beipcm^ 
AUiiiita,Ga 

BJrminghrimt  Ala 
Bo^ftot),  Miuw . 

SmoothurHH  wood: 
Boetott.Mas**,*** 

Trimmers; 

Boston,  Mann..... 

Woodwt^Tkefm! 

BoBtou,  Mam*,.,. 


I 

1860 

M. 

eo 

1 

1SS3 

M. 

m 

1 

mfi 

M. 

m 

2 

1890 

M. 

m 

2 

18&1 

H. 

60 

2 

1899 

M. 

00 

8 

1891 

H. 

5a 

1 

tB94 

II. 

53 

4 

tasi 

11 

H. 

59 

4 

IS99 

17 

M, 

59 

i 

1300 

19 

M. 

59 

1 

1890 

M. 

«a 

1 

1898 

M, 

60 

1 

im 

M. 

60 

3 

mi 

M, 

58 

3 

1894 

M. 

5a 

2 

1890 

M. 

00 

S 

1891 

M. 

58 

S 

1894 

M. 

53 

a 

1891 

M, 

58 

3 

1891 

5 

M. 

53 

a 

1891 

M. 

n» 

3 

1891 

4 

H. 

5S 

* 

1891 

2 

m; 

68 

3 

ism 

a 

M. 

53 

IEL25 

sa.ud 

2.€0 

2.00 

2.00 

ii.W 

a.  SO 

;{.00 

150 

2.50 

2-00 

2.ao 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

».IX» 

LOO 

100 

1.00 
1,75 

t:^ 

I.OO 

2.25 
2,26 

l.GQ 
2. 25 
2.25 

2,00 
2.00 

2,60 
2.50 

3.00 
3.00 


ten 

%» 

100 

3.00 
3.00 

too 

2.00 

!LQO 
3.00 

3.U0 
3.00 
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Table  I.— RATES  OF  WAGES  IN  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS--Contmued. 

[Rates  of  wages  are  given  for  the  first  year  for  which  they  were  obtainable  and  for  each  sucoeeding 
year  in  which  changes  in  rates  occurred  up  to  April,  1900.  For  example,  when  under  any  occupation 
only  one  date  is  shown,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  there  was  no  change  in  number  of  employees  or 
rates  of  wages  up  to  Aj^l,  1900.  In  occupations  where  employees  are  paid  by  the  piece  average  dally 
earnings  have  been  computed  wherever  poesible.] 

OIOAIM. 


Estab- 
lish- 

First 
year 
and 
years 
of 

Num- 
ber 

Hours 

Rates  of  wages  per  day. 

Occupation  and  location. 

ment 

of  em- 

Sex. 

per 

num- 

ploy- 

week. 

Lowest. 

Highest 

Average. 

ber. 

change. 

ees. 

Cigar  makers: 

Boston,  Mass 

1891 
1892 

83 
45 

M. 

M. 

(a) 

1:S{ 

99.05 
18.204 

S2.79 

2.614 
2.684 

1896 

46 

M. 

(a 

1.714 

5.12 

1894 

66 

M. 

(a) 

1.70 

5.09 

8.134 

1895 

68 

M. 

(a) 

1.75 

4.94 

2.834 

1896 

75 

M. 

a 

1.75 

4.75 

2.66 

1897 

85 

M. 

a 

1.621 

5.00 

2.78 

1898 

78 

M. 

(o) 

1.50 

4.991 

2.744 

1899 

86 

M. 

(a 

1.25 

5.75 

2.96 

1900 

111 

M. 

(a) 

1.374 

5.25 

8.304 

2 

1891 

54 

M. 

a 

2.00 

5.00 

8.00 

2 

1899 

323 

M. 

(a\ 

2.00 

5.00 

3.124 

2 

1900 

323 

M. 

a) 

2.00 

5.00 

3.16 

"'^SKSn.M- 

1896 
1894 

12 
19 

F. 
F. 

54 
54 

.69 

l!l64 
1.164 

1.054 

.924 

1895 

18 

F. 

54 

.484 

.90 

1896 

20 

F. 

54 

.831 

1.864 

1.074 

1897 

22 

F. 

54 

.644 

1.11 

.91 

1896 

19 

F. 

54 

.684 

1.164 

.924 

1899 

27 

F. 

54 

.66 

1.50 

.924 

1900 

40 

F. 

54 

.544 

1.50 

.90 

Strippers,  binder: 

Boston,  Ma« 

2 
2 

1891 
1899 

5 
80 

F. 
F. 

58 
58 

•St 
.884 

.914 
1.00 

.914 

.93 

2 

1900 

80 

F. 

47 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

Strippers,  filler: 

Boston,  Mass 

2 
2 

1891 
1899 

5 
20 

F. 
F. 

58 
58 

:S' 

1.25 
1.28 

.784 

.79 

2 

1900 

20 

F. 

47 

.59 

1.264 

.79 

Strim)eiB,  wrapper: 

2 

1891 

5 

F. 

53 

l.lf.i 

1.831 

1.25 

Cutters: 

Atlanta,  Oa 

Charlotte,N.C 

Pressers: 

Atlanta,  Oa 

Charlotte,N.C 

Sewing-machine  operators: 
Atlanta,  Oa 

Charlotte,N.C 


CliOTHlNG. 


1892 
1896 
1899 
1894 
1899 
1900 

1892 
1896 
1894 
1899 

1892 
1896 
1899 
1894 
1899 
1802 


1 
4 
8 
3 
3 
8 

2 
6 
4 

7 

40 
75 
150 
16 
24 
40 
45 


12.50 
1.664 
1.75 
.85 
1.10 
1.10 

.664 

1.00 

.75 

.864 

.85 

.85 

.40 

.68 

.74 

.874 

.40 


$2.50 
3.00 
2.50 
1.664 
2.25 
3.00 

2.50 
1.00 
1.15 
1.30 

.75 
1.00 
1.124 

.92 
1.52 
1.00 
1.15 


82.50 
2.464 
2.00 
1.12 
1.614 
1.914 

1.584 
1.00 
.95 
1.084 

.54 
.65 
.724 
.804 
.97 
.58 
.654 


a  Not  reported. 
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Table  I.— RaTES  OF  WAGES  IN  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 

[Rates  of  wages  are  given  for  the  first  year  for  which  they  were  obtainable  and  for  each  succeeding 
year  in  which  changes  in  rates  occurred  up  to  April.  1900.  For  example,  when  under  any  oocupatioa 
only  one  date  is  shown,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  there  was  no  change  in  number  of  employees  or 
rates  of  wages  up  to  April,  1900.  In  occupations  where  employees  are  paid  by  the  piece  avenge  dail  j 
earnings  have  been  computed  wherever  possible.] 

COOPKRAGK. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ment 
num- 
ber. 

First 
year 
and 
years 

of 
change. 

Num- 
ber 
of  em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Sex. 

Hours 

per 
week. 

Occupation  and  location. 

Lowest 

Highest 

Average. 

Coopers: 

mwton,  Ma«» 

1 

1 
2 
2 
2 
2 

1891 
1899 
1898 
1896 
1899 
1900 

45 
48 
86 
42 
42 
42 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

G9 
69 
67 
48 
48 
48 

t2.60 
2.60 
1.00 
.83^ 
1.00 
1.04 

f6.88i 
1.914 

$8. 024 

Niagara  Falls,  N.Y 

L60 
L26 
l.S7» 
1.414 

COTTON  OOODS. 


Beamers: 

Concord,  N.  C 

Bleachers: 

Concord,  N.C 
Carders: 

Augusta,  Qa.. 


Burlington, N.C  . 
Concord,  N.  C  — 
Greensboro,  N.C. 
Pelzer.S.C 


Raleigh,  N.C. 


Card  grinders: 
Atlanta,  Ga  . 
Augusta,  Qa. 


Concord,  N.  C 
Doffers: 

Atlanta,  Ga  . . 
Augusta,  Qa. . 


Ramseur,N.C..  .. 

Dyers: 

Burlington.  N.  C  ., 
Engineers,  stalionary : 

Charlotte.  N.C... 

Concord,  N.C 

Greensboro,  N.  C  . . 


a  Not  reported. 


8 

1890 

5 

M. 

69 

11.30 

11.90 

8 

1899 

6 

M. 

69 

1.80 

1.90 

8 

1890 

46 

M. 

69 

.76 

1.26 

3 

1890 

26 

M. 

66 

.76 

1.00 

1899 

26 

M. 

66 

.70 

.90 

1900 

28 

M. 

66 

.76 

.90 

1890 

22 

M. 

66 

.81 

.90 

1899 

26 

M. 

66 

.75 

.80 

1900 

26 

M. 

66 

.80 

.85 

1896 

2 

M. 

66 

.76 

.75 

8 

1890 

12 

M. 

69 

.75 

.75 

11 

1897 

16 

M. 

66 

.60 

1.00 

18 

1890 

208 

a 

> 

66 

.40 

1.10 

18 

1891 

215 

a 

66 

.36 

1.15 

18 

1892 

212 

a 

66 

.40 

1.10 

18 

1893 

209 

a 

66 

.85 

1.00 

18 

1894 

204 

a 

66 

.85 

1.05 

IS 

1895 

216 

a 

66 

.40 

1.06 

18 

1896 

818 

a 

66 

.40 

1.00 

13 

1897 

845 

a 

66 

.40 

1.30 

18 

1898 

868 

a 

66 

.40 

1.30 

13 

1899 

368 

a 

66 

.40 

1.85 

14 

1890 

4 

)A. 

66 

.75 

.834 

14 

1894 

4 

tf. 

66 

.674 

.734 

14 

1896 

7 

M. 

66 

.76 

.834 

14 

1899 

22 

M. 

(&) 

.75 

1.00 

1 

1890 

4 

M. 

66 

1.26 

1.40 

3 

1890 

6 

M. 

66 

1.30 

1.80 

8 

1899 

0 

M. 

66 

1.25 

1.26 

8 

1900 

6 

M. 

66 

1.35 

1.40 

4 

1890 

11 

M. 

66 

1.30 

1.80 

4 

1899 

10 

M. 

66 

1.00 

1.90 

4 

1900 

10 

M. 

66 

1.05 

1.85 

8 

1890 

8 

M. 

69 

1.00 

1.28 

1 

1890 

24 

M. 

66 

.40 

.50 

3 

1890 

29 

M. 

66 

.85 

.40 

3 

1899 

28 

M. 

66 

.30 

.40 

3 

1900 

29 

M. 

66 

.35 

.45 

4 

1890 

36 

M. 

66 

.85 

.60 

4 

1899 

40 

M. 

66 

.80 

.45 

4 

1900 

40 

M. 

66 

.85 

.60 

16 

1890 

11 

M. 

69 

.80 

.45 

15 

1899 

14 

M. 

69 

.26 

.40 

16 

1900 

16 

M. 

69 

.26 

.40 

6 

1890 

2 

M. 

66 

.75 

.75 

7 

1890 

2 

M. 

66 

1.28 

2.00 

8 

1890 

4 

M. 

69 

1.00 

1.60 

11 

1897 

1 

M.            66 

2.00 

2.00 

U 

1899 

2 

M 

66 

2.00 

2.60 

h  11  worked  60  nnd  11  worked  66  hours  per  week. 
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Table  I.— RATES  OF  WAGES  IN  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 

[Rates  of  wages  are  given  for  the  first  year  for  which  they  were  obtainable  and  for  each  succeeding 
year  in  which  changes  in  rates  occurred  up  to  April,  1900.  For  example,  when  under  any  occupation 
only  one  date  is  shown,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  there  was  no  change  in  number  of  employees  or 
rates  of  wages  up  to  April,  1900.  In  occupations  where  employees  are  paid  by  the  piece  average  daily 
earnings  have  been  computed  wherever  possible.] 

COTTON  CMIOIMS-Continued. 


Occupation  and  location. 


Engineers,  stationary— Concl'd. 
Raleigh.N.C 


Foremen,  dyers: 

Burlington,  N.C  . 


Loom  fixers:  - 
Augusta,  Ga. 


Charlotte.  N.C 

Concord,  N.C 

Frankllnsville,  N.  C 

Greensboro,  N.  C 

Greenville,  S.  C 

Ramsenr,N.C 

Overseers,  carding  department: 
Augusta,  Ga 

Greensboro,  N.  C 

Overseers,  spinning  department: 
Atlanta,  Ga 

Augusta,  Ga 

Chariotte.N.C 

Concord.N.C 

FranklinsvUle,N.C 

Ramseur,N.C 

Overseers,  weaving  department: 
Atlanta,  Ga 

Augusta,  Ga 

Chariotte.N.C 

Concord,  N.  C 

Frankllnsville,  N.C 

Greensboro,  N.C 

Ramsenr.N.C 

Picker  tenders: 

Conoord.N.C 

Speeder  tenders: 

AtlanU,Ga 

Burlington,  N.C 

ConoordfN.C 

Ralclgh,N.C 


Estab- 
lish- 
ment 
num- 
ber. 


First 
year 
and 
years 
of 
change. 


1890 
1894 
1896 
1899 

1890 
1893 
1899 

1890 
1899 
1900 
1890 
1899 
1900 
1890 
1890 
1890 
1894 
1899 
1897 
1890 
1899 
1890 
1899 

1890 
1890 
1899 
1897 

1890 
1896 
1890 
1890 
1890 
1890 
1899 
1890 


1890 
1896 
1890 
1890 
1899 
1900 
1890 
1890 
1890 
1894 
1899 
1897 
1890 
1899 

1890 

1890 
1895 
1890 
1890 
1894 
1896 
1899 


Num- 
ber 
of  em- 
ploy- 


Sex. 


Hours 
week. 


66 
66 

(a) 


69 


66 


(ft) 


Rates  of  wages  per  day. 


Lowest. 


12.25 
2.021 
3.00 
2.m 

1.26 
1.35 
1.60 

1.60 

1.40 

1.50 

.75 

.90 

1.50 

1.26 

1.60 

.76 

.76 

LOO 

1.50 

1.60 

1.75 

.76 

.95 

4.00 
4.00 
3.00 
2.00 

2.60 
3.00 
3.60 
4.00 
L25 
1.60 
L60 
L12J 
1.25 
2.25 
2.60 

2.60 
8.00 
8.60 
3.60 
2.76 
8.00 
2.66i 
2.50 
L50 
L25 
L76 
2.00 
2.26 
2.75 

.70 

.70 
.70 
.66 
.681 
.62i 
.96 
.96 


Highest 


$2.26 
2,m 
3.00 
3.00 

L25 
L35 
1.60 

1.60 
1.45 
L65 
L60 
L50 
L50 
L40 
L60 
1.12i 
LOO 
LOO 
L60 
1.75 
1.76 
1.25 
L26 

4.00 
4.00 
3.00 
2.00 

2.60 
3.00 
8.60 
4.00 
2.76 
8.00 
3.60 

i.m 

1.25 
2.26 
2.60 

2.60 
3.00 
8.50 
3.60 
2.76 
3.00 
2.66i 
3.00 
L60 
L25 
L76 
2.00 
2.25 
2.75 

.70 

.70 
.70 
.90 
1.00 
.90 
.96 


Average. 


82.25 
2.02i 
3.00 
2.834 

L26 
L35 
L50 

L50 
1.44 
L64 
L874 
1.38 
L50 
L364 
L60 
.934 
.87* 
LOO 
1.60 
1.681 
1.76 
.97* 
1.034 

4.00 
4.00 
3.00 
2.00 

2.60 
3.00 
3.60 
4.00 
2.00 
2.25 
2.164 
L124 
L25 
2.26 
2.60 

2.60 
3.00 
3.50 
3.50 
2.75 
3.00 
2.664 
2.75 
1.60 
L25 
1.76 
2.00 
2.25 
2.75 

.70 

.70 
.70 
.784 
.644 
.58 
.96 
.96 


a  1  worked  60  and  1  worked  66  hours  per  week. 
611  worked  60  and  11  worked  66  hours  per  week. 
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Table  I.— RATES  OF  WAGES  IN  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS-ContinuedL 

[Rates  of  wages  are  given  for  the  first  year  for  which  they  were  obtainable  and  for  each  succeeding 
year  in  which  clianges  in  rates  occurred  up  to  April,  1900.  For  example,  when  under  any  occupation 
only  one  date  is  shown,  it  Ls  to  be  understood  that  there  was  no  change  in  number  of  employees  or 
rates  of  wages  up  to  April,  1900.  In  occupations  where  employees  are  paid  by  the  piece  average  daily 
earnings  have  been  computed  wherever  possible.] 

COTTON  GOOIM»--Continued. 


Estab- 
llah- 

First 
year 
and 
yearm 
of 

Xum- 
b<^r 

UoKkm 

Occupa.t[on  and  locaUuu. 

mi?nt 

of  em- 
ploy- 

&ex. 

per 
week. 

lowest. 

Higbeat 

AveiBgiX 

bfT. 

clianga 

ees. 

Spinners: 

1 

1890 

47 

F. 

0@ 

•0.801 

SO  76 

mm 

,49 

1 

1899 

d9 

F, 

r»e 

.76 

1 

lUOO 

51 

F, 

m 

.3t'i 

.76 

.60 

2 

IS9a 

43 

F. 

M 

.Zi 

.55 

:Si 

2 

189(1 

146 

F. 

66 

.21 

.66 

2 

IS99 

M\ 

h\ 

flfi 

.ai 

.66 

.89 

Augusta,  Ga...,,, ,„„..,... 

3 

i«9a 

n 

F, 

66 

.40 

.m 

,m 

a 

1»99 

83 

F. 

66 

.^ 

.GO 

.m 

a 

190D 

-     7& 

F. 

66 

.S3 

.77 

.69 

4 

IS90 

74 

F. 

66 

.35 

.80 

.69 

4 

3899 

79 

F. 

66 

.80 

.80 

.61 

4 

1900 

79 

F. 

6G 

.38 

.88 

.67 

ByrlLngtoti.N.C  .„,„„,,„ 

G 

ISft-i 

8 

F. 

ei6 

.50 

.50 

.60 

Charlotte,  N.C -...*....,.... 

7 

1S90 

*2b 

F. 

66 

.40 

.60 

:St 

Concord,  N.C ,-,.„,,., 

8 

imio 

96 

F, 

611 

.40 

.80 

8 

1»99 

100 

F. 

69 

.60 

1.00 

,m 

Fmnltlinville,  N.  C. 

10 

WJO 

n 

F. 

69 

.40 

.40 

.60 

10 

1S98 

'^ 

F. 

m 

.40 

.50 

.434 

10 

IHWJ 

23 

F. 

69 

.10 

.60 

.434 

10 

]900 

28 

F. 

69 

.80 

.60 

.124 

OPei^nsbt^h?,  N.  0 

U 

3897 

21 

(ft) 

66 

.30 

.50 

.»7 

Greenville, S.C  ,. **,,. 

12 

1S91 

30 

F. 

66 

.32 

.48 

.^ 

12 

I«^ 

31 

F. 

66 

.36 

.54 

.431 

12 

1199 

3S 

F. 

66 

.36 

.64 

.444 

PeUefi  e.  C  — ~ 

13 

18^ 

238 

(a) 

66 

.18 

49 

40 

IS 

liOl 

3fi3 

66 

.17 

1421 

III 

18 

1892 

378 

aS 

66 

.17 

.42* 

.« 

13 

1893 

815 

im 

66 

.17 

.474 

.16 

13 

\m\ 

332 

4 

66 

.1? 

^47i 

.*6 

13 

1895 

349 

to 

66 

.19 

.67 

.#6 

t» 

im^ 

m\ 

Ci 

66 

,22 

.66 

.66 

IB 

18Sf7    1 

m, 

14 

66 

,20 

.66 

.06 

RaMKh,K.C... ............ 

H 

\m> 

€ 

m: 

66 

1,75 

1.75 

1.75 

H 

IBM 

G 

M. 

66 

l.r^Ti 

1.S7I 

1.671 

H 

1896 

12 

M, 

66 

l.fu 

1.67 

1.67 

li 

IB99 

24 

M. 

m 

l.fu 

1.67 

1,67 

Hiimwi'urj  N.  C „ 

jj} 

1890 

52 

F 

09 

i5 

50 

.38 

15 

12*99 

&4 

F^ 

69 

!2fr 

!50 

!41 

Spinni'm  fmmo: 

Fall  kiver, Mate ...., 

9 

1893 

33 

F. 

58 

.61 

1.C6A 

.t3 

» 

18&4 

29 

F. 

,58 

.571 

.95 

.774 

D 

189& 

29 

F. 

b& 

.64 

L06 

,00 

9 

lg98 

24 

ifj 

m 

.561 

.« 

.664 

t 

IS99 

22 

id) 

SB 

.61 

1.06 

.631 

« 

1900 

25 

i^) 

58 

.70 

1.17 

.96 

Spin  n era,  mule; 

Fall  River,  Mass 

ft 

tBiS 

21 

M 

58 

1.50 

1  H9 

1,774 
1,67 

9 

1«M 

21 

m' 

58 

L70 

» 

1S9& 

n 

M. 

,58 

1.&9 

1. 881 

1.6Si 

g 

lass 

21 

M. 

m 

1.16 

1.60 

1.61 

9 

1899 

17 

M. 

.58 

1.67 

1.81 
1.92 

1.79 

i> 

1900 

15 

M. 

58 

l.SOi 

1.87 

SpftolcrB: 

CUariotte,  fl.  C  „ ,  ,.**  *  .^— . 

7 

1890 

10 

F. 

GA 

.50 

.65 

.67i 

WeavL^re: 

AtlanUtOft  ,..^..,.,„,.„.. 

1 

1890 

29 

M 

66 

.52 

1  10 

.T74 
.79 

1 

1899 

29 

m; 

06 

[53 

I'lO 

1 

1900 

29 

M. 

66 

.62 

1.10 

.79 

1 

189Q 

39 

F. 

66 

.61 

1.00 

.741 

1 

189© 

40 

R 

66 

.51 

\.m 

.76 

1 

1900 

40 

R 

66 

.51 

I.OO 

.7354 

a 

1800 

33 

M„ 

66 

.50 

.90 

.671 

2 

1806 

140 

M. 

66 

.60 

1.90 

.88 

2 

1899 

126 

M. 

66 

.60 

1.90 

.98 

2 

1900 

188 

M. 

66 

.60 

L90 

.994 

2 

1890 

62 

F. 

66 

.60 

.90 

.984 

a  Not  reported. 

6 12  worked  60  and  12  worked 

c2  males,  22  females. 


66  hours  per  week. 


el  9  lUAles,  13  f  ('mjiiea, 

1 4  Males,  21  females. 
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Table  I.— RATES  OF  WAGES  IN  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 

[Rates  of  wages  are  sriven  for  the  first  year  for  which  they  were  obtainable  and  for  each  succeeding 
year  in  which  changes  in  rates  occurred  up  to  April,  1900.  For  example,  when  under  any  occupation 
only  one  date  is  shown,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  there  was  no  change  in  number  of  employees  or 
rates  of  wages  up  to  April,  1900.  In  occupations  where  employees  are  paid  by  the  piece  average  daily 
earnings  have  been  computed  wherever  possible.] 

COTTON  GOOOS-Concluded. 


Estab- 
lish- 

First 
year 
and 
yeans 
of 

Num- 
ber 

Hours 

Rates  of  wages  per  day. 

Occupation  and  location. 

ment 

of  em- 

Sex. 

per 

num- 

ploy- 

week. 

Lowest. 

Highest 

Average. 

ber. 

change. 

ees. 

Weavers— Concluded . 

Atlanta, Oa.— Concluded  ... 

2 

1896 

149 

F. 

66 

•0.60 

11.20 

10.804 

2 

1899 

162 

F. 

66 

.60 

1.20 

.83 

Aususta.  Qa 

8 

1890 

86 

M. 

66 

.60 

1.20 

.»4 

.87 

4&U0UO»i»,  VIB*  ................ 

8 

1899 

64 

M. 

66 

.60 

1.10 

8 

1900 

66 

M. 

66 

.66 

1.20 

.92 

8 

1890 

68 

F. 

66 

.66 

1.26 

.87 

8 

1899 

111 

F. 

66 

.66 

1.20 

.854 

8 

1900 

113 

F. 

66 

.66 

1.20 

.87r 

4 

1890 

10 

M. 

66 

.66 

1.60 

.99 

4 

1899 

17 

M. 

66 

.70 

1.80 

.954 

4 

1900 

17 

M. 

66 

.76 

1.30 

1.00 

4 

1890 

87 

F. 

66 

.66 

1.85 

.934 

4 

1899 

74 

F. 

66 

.60 

1.26 

.814 

4 

1900 

74 

F. 

66 

.63 

1.36 

.88 

Burlington,  N.C 

6 

1890 

7 

M. 

66 

.664 

.834 

.71 

6 

1893 

16 

M. 

66 

.934 

1.034 

.«44 

6 

1899 

21 

M. 

66 

.931 

1.16 

.«74 

6 

1890 

16 

F. 

66 

.661 

.86 

.724 

5 

1893 

22 

F. 

66 

.76 

1.00 

.91 

5 

1899 

11 

F. 

66 

.76 

.984 

.91 

6 

1896 

6 

M. 

66 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

6 

1896 

39 

F. 

66 

.75 

1.25 

1.004 

Charlotte,N.C 

7 

1890 

21 

M. 

66 

.66 

1.26 

.80 

7 

1899 

26 

M. 

66 

.66 

1.25 

.84 

7 

1890 

19 

F. 

66 

.66 

1.00 

.714 

7 

1899 

24 

F. 

66 

.66 

1.00 

.74 

Concord,N.G 

8 

1890 

81 

M. 

69 

.75 

1.45 

.96 

8 

1899 

89 

M. 

69 

.76 

1.46 

.96 

8 

1900 

91 

M. 

69 

.76 

1.46 

.96 

8 

1890 

41 

F. 

69 

.72 

1.16 

.834 

8 

1899 

48 

F. 

69 

.72 

1.16 

.844 

JWl  River,Ma8s 

9 

1893 

220 

(®) 

68 

.69 

1.68 

1.304 

9 

1894 

197 

la) 

68 

.634 

1.464 

1.104 

9 

1896 

189 

a) 

68 

.654 

1.774 

1.30 

9 

1898 

259 

la 

68 

.424 

1.544 

1.14 

9 

1899 

237 

(a) 

58 

.48 

1.68 

1.224 

9 

1900 

258 

(<* 

68 

.684 

1.814 

1.37 

Pmnklinsville,  N.C 

10 

1890 

16 

F. 

69 

.66 

.70 

.67 

10 

1894 

14 

F. 

69 

.51 

.61 

.61 

10 

1899 

27 

F. 

69 

.66 

.874 

.68 

10 

1900 

29 

F. 

69 

.66 

.874 

.684 

Greensboro,  N.  C 

11 

1897 

28 

(6) 

66 

.76 

1.164 

.98 

11 

1900 

66 

W 

66 

.75 

1.174 

.93 

Greenville,  S.C 

12 

1890 

84 

M 

66 

.80 

1.75 

1.004 

12 

1899 

44 

M. 

66 

.80 

1.76 

1.07 

12 

1900 

42 

M. 

66 

.80 

2.00 

1.07 

12 

1890 

18 

F. 

66 

.80 

1.00 

.84 

12 

1899 

22 

F. 

66 

.80 

1.00 

.86 

Pel«er,8.C 

13 

1890 

894 

(<> 

66 

.40 

1.10 

.78 

13 

1891 

446 

(«> 

66 

.40 

1.20 

.78 

13 

1892 

494 

V> 

66 

.40 

1.05 

.76 

18 

1893 

478 

\^ 

66 

.40 

1.00 

.73 

13 

1894 

489 

^ 

66 

.30 

.86 

.63 

18 

1896 

488 

lb 

66 

.35 

.95 

.66 

18 

1896 

868 

6 

66 

.46 

1.00 

.81 

18 

1897 

749 

b 

66 

.40 

1.20 

.88 

13 

1898 

694 

b 

66 

.40 

1.20 

.84 

13 

1899 

689 

J} 

66 

.40 

1.20 

.87 

Bamsenr,  N.C 

16 
16 

1890 
1898 

9 
6 

\a 

69 
69 

:ir 

:^ 

.454 

M. 

:S* 

16 

1899 

8 

M. 

69 

.66 

.66 

.66 

16 

1890 

49 

F. 

69 

.34 

.61 

.434 

16 

1898 

44 

F. 

69 

.36 

.65 

.484 

16 

1899 

61 

F. 

69 

.88 

.70 

.56 

16 

1900 

64 

F. 

69 

.38 

.70 

.66 

a  Both  sexes. 


6  Not  reported. 
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Table  I.— RATES  OF  WAGES  IN  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS— Ck)nUnued. 

[Rates  of  wages  are  given  for  the  first  year  for  which  they  were  obtainable  and  for  each  saoceedlng 
year  in  which  changes  in  rates  occurred  up  to  April.  1900.  For  example,  when  under  any  occupation 
only  one  date  is  shown,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  there  was  no  change  in  number  of  employeee  or 
rates  of  wages  up  to  April,  1900.  In  occupations  where  employees  are  paid  by  the  piece  average  daily 
earnings  have  been  computed  wherever  possible.] 

FOUNDRY  AND  II1ACIIINB-S0OP  PRODUCTS. 


Estab- 
lish- 

First 
year 

and 
years 

of 

Num- 
ber 

Hours 

Rates  of  wages  per  day. 

Occupation  and  location. 

ment 

of  em- 

Sex. 

per 

num- 

ploy- 

week. 

Lowest. 

Highest 

Average. 

ber. 

change. 

ees. 

Blacksmiths: 

Atlanta,  Ga 

1 
1 

1890 
1899 

2 
2 

M. 

M. 

60 
60 

13.00 
2.70 

13.25 
3.50 

83.121 

3.10 

1 

1900 

2 

M. 

60 

3.00 

8.50 

3.25 

Birmingham,  Ala 

4 
4 

1890 
1893 

1 
1 

M. 

M. 

60 
60 

2.75 
2.60 

2.75 
2.50 

2,75 

2.50 

4 

1896 

2 

M. 

60 

2.76 

2.75 

2.75 

4 

1899 

8 

M. 

60 

2.00 

3.00 

2.664 

4 

1900 

3 

M. 

60 

2.25 

3.00 

2.75 

Boston ,  M  ass 

6 
6 

1891 
1897 

11 
12 

M. 
M. 

60 
64 

2.00 
2.60 

2.50 
3.50 

2.07 

2.624 

BulTalo.N.  Y 

8 
8 

1898 
1894 

6 
5 

M. 
M. 

60 
60 

1.80 
2.00 

3.50 
8.50 

2.434 

2.52 

8 

1898 

6 

M. 

60 

2.00 

8.60 

2.50 

8 

1899 

6 

M. 

60 

2.00 

8.00 

2.25 

8 

1900 

6 

M. 

60 

2.20 

8.00 

2.414 

10 

1891 

2 

M. 

60 

2.00 

2.25 

2.124 

10 

1893 

2 

M. 

60 

2.28 

2.25 

2.26 

10 

1894 

3 

M. 

60 

1.75 

2.15 

2.00 

10 

1896 

2 

M. 

54 

1.574 

1.89 

1.784 

10 

1897 

3 

M. 

54 

1.80 

2.02i 

1.904 

10 

1898 

2 

M. 

54 

1.89 

2.034 

1.954 

10 

1900 

8 

M. 

54 

1.80 

2.024 

1.904 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

13 

13 

1890 
1891 

2 
2 

M. 
M. 

60 
60 

2.50 
2.25 

2.50 
2.60 

2.60 

2.374 

13 

1894 

2 

M. 

60 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

18 

1896 

2 

M. 

60 

2.35 

2.25 

2.25 

18 

1897 

2 

M. 

60 

2.37* 

2.374 

2.374 

18 

1898 

2 

M. 

60 

2.50 

2.60 

2.50 

14 

1890 

11 

M. 

60 

1.75 

2.70 

2.244 

14 

1891 

11 

M. 

60 

1.75 

2.85 

2.314 

14 

1892 

9 

M. 

60 

1.80 

2.85 

2.35 

14 

1893 

7 

M. 

60 

2.00 

8.00 

2.514 

14 

1894 

5 

M. 

60 

1.60 

2.10 

1.90 

14 

1896 

8 

M. 

60 

1.60 

2.00 

1.864 

14 

1896 

2 

M. 

60 

1.80 

8.25 

2.52, 

14 

1897 

8 

M. 

60 

1.80 

3.26 

2.414 

14 

1899 

5 

M. 

60 

1.80 

8.50 

2,42 

14 

1900 

5 

M. 

60 

2.00 

8.60 

2.65 

Blacksmiths'  helpers: 

Buflalo.N.Y:. 

8 
8 

1898 
1894 

9 
8 

M. 
M. 

60 
60 

1.60 
1.60 

1.70 
1.80 

L6a 

L684 

8 

1896 

6 

M. 

60 

1.50 

1.80 

L66 

8 

1899 

4 

M. 

60 

1.40 

1.60 

1.^ 

10 

1891 

2 

M. 

60 

1.40 

1.40 

1.40 

10 

1892 

8 

M. 

60 

1.40 

1.60 

1.464 

10 

1894 

3 

M. 

60 

1.80 

1.40 

1.86, 

10 

1896 

2 

M. 

54 

1.26 

1.26 

1.26 

10 

1897 

8 

M. 

54 

1.26 

1.85 

1.82 

10 

1898 

2 

M. 

54 

1.85 

1.86 

1.85 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

18 

1890 

2 

M. 

60 

1.621 

1.624 

1.624 

13 

1891 

2 

M. 

60 

1.60 

1.50 

1.60 

18 

1896 

2 

M. 

60 

1.60 

1.60 

1.60 

18 

1898 

2 

M. 

60 

1.75 

1.75 

1.76 

14 

1890 

17 

M. 

60 

1.45 

1.65 

1.46 

14 

1891 

15 

M. 

60 

1.45 

1.60 

1.464 

14 

1893 

17 

M. 

60 

1.40 

1.60 

1.454 

14 

1893 

12 

M. 

60 

1.45 

1.60 

1.464 

14 

1894 

6 

M. 

60 

1.16 

1.86 

1.184 

14 

1896 

2 

M. 

60 

1.16 

1.1ft 

1.16 

14 

1896 

6 

M. 

60 

1.80 

f:S 

1.484 

14 

1897 

4 

M. 

60 

1.80 

1.86 

14 

1898 

5 

M. 

60 

1.4D 

1.G0 

1.48 

14 

1899 

6 

M. 

60 

1.60 

1.G0 

1.60 

14 

1900 

7 

M. 

60 

1.66 

1.66 

1.66 

Boiler  makers: 

Augusta,  Qa 

2 

1890 

3 

M. 

50 

1.50 

2.884 

1:51 

2 

1899 

9 

M. 

69 

1.60 

2.50 

3 

1900 

10 

M. 

59 

1.60 

2.75 

2.38 
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Tablr  I.— RATES  OF  WAGES  IN  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 

[Rates  of  wages  are  giyen  for  the  first  year  for  which  they  were  obtainable  and  for  each  succeeding 
year  in  which  changes  in  rates  occurred  up  to  April,  1900.  For  example,  when  under  any  occupation 
only  one  date  is  shown,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  there  was  no  change  in  number  of  employees  or 
rates  of  wages  up  to  April,  1900.  In  occupations  where  employees  are  paid  by  the  piece  average  daily 
earnings  have  been  computed  wherever  possible.] 

FOI7NDBY  ANB  HEACHINB-SHOP  PBODUCTS-Continued. 


f^tab- 

FInit 
year 
atid 
yean 
of 
ebange. 

Num- 
ber 

Hours 

Hatea  of  wages  per  day. 

Occupation  and  location. 

ment 

of  em- 

Soi. 

Pt^r 

num- 
ber. 

ploy- 
ees. 

week. 

Loweat 

eighesL 

Average. 

Boiler  makcrs-^Concluded. 

Birmingham,  Ala 

4 

1K90 

4 

M. 

00 

«2.U0 

•r2.75 

«2.874 

4 

1S98 

4 

M. 

60 

2.00 

2.60 

2.25 

4 

1896 

4 

M. 

60 

2.50 

2.76 

2.624 

4 

1899 

4 

M. 

60 

2.75 

3.00 

2.874 

BufEalcN.Y 

7 

7 

1801 
1892 

17 
47 

M. 

M. 

60 
60 

1.90 
1.85 

3.00 
3.00 

2.224 

2.234 

7 

1893 

82 

M. 

60 

1.75 

2.50 

2.16 

7 

1894 

40 

M. 

60 

1.75 

2.60 

2.024 

7 

1895 

87 

M. 

60 

1.75 

2.70 

2.014 

7 

1896 

44 

M. 

60 

1.85 

2.70 

2.09 

1897 

25 

M. 

54 

1.80 

2.43 

2.02 

7 

1896 

16 

M. 

54 

1.98 

2.474 

2.244 

7 

1899 

15 

M. 

54 

1.80 

2.474 

2.184 

7 

1900 

19 

M. 

54 

1.98 

2.52 

2.474 

10 

1890 

81 

M. 

60 

2.25 

8.00 

2.474 

10 

1891 

84 

M. 

60 

2.25 

2.75 

2.454 

10 

189S 

47 

M. 

60 

2.25 

8.00 

2.464 

10 

1896 

27 

M. 

54 

2.02i 

2.25 

2.09 

10 

1897 

17 

M. 

54 

2.25 

2,474 

2.314 

10 

1896 

28 

M. 

54 

2.02i 

2.474 

2.29 

10 

1899 

25 

M. 

54 

2.02k 

2.70 

2.304 

10 

1900 

19 

M. 

54 

2.52 

2.70 

2.564 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

13 
18 

1890 
1891 

14 

14 

M. 
M. 

60 
60 

2.00 
1.75 

2.50 
2.50 

2.224 

2.144 

13 

1892 

12 

M. 

60 

1.87* 

2.50 

2.27 

18 

1894 

9 

M. 

60 

1.75 

2.50 

2.194 

13 

1896 

12 

M. 

60 

1.76 

2.25 

2.00 

18 

1896 

12 

M. 

60 

1.75 

2.374 

2.184 

1897 

11 

M. 

60 

2.00 

2.50 

2.41 

1898 

15 

M. 

60 

1.874 

2.50 

2.324 

1899 

11 

M. 

60 

2.00 

2.60 

2.804 

1900 

14 

M. 

60 

2.00 

2.50 

2.34 

Boiler  makers'  helpers: 

Buffalo,  N.Y..Tr. 

1891 
1892 

83 

54 

M. 
M. 

60 
60 

1.10 
1.25 

1.80 
1.85 

1.404 

1.41 

1893 

39 

M. 

60 

1.80 

1.75 

1.41 

1894 

87 

M. 

60 

1.80 

1.60 

1.414 

1895 

81 

M. 

60 

1.25 

1.60 

1.38 

1896 

86 

M. 

60 

1.80 

1.75 

1.43 

1897 

20 

M. 

54 

1.124 

1.35 

1.25 

1896 

16 

M. 

54 

1.17 

1.53 

1.264 

1900 

19 

M. 

54 

1.17 

1.62 

1.284 

1890 

65 

M. 

60 

}:i? 

2.00 

1.63 

1895 

80 

M. 

60 

2.00 

1.61 

1896 

42 

M. 

54 

1.85 

1.80 

1.524 

Clevdand,  Ohio 

1890 
1891 

9 

8 

M. 
M. 

60 
60 

1.62i 
1.60 

1.874 
1.87 

1.75 

1.61 

1892 

6 

M. 

60 

1.62i 

1.87 

1.664 

18 

1898 

6 

M. 

60 

1.62i 

1.87 

1.71 

18 

1894 

7 

M. 

60 

1.50 

1.62 

1.554 

18 

1896 

6 

M. 

60 

1.60 

1.60 

1.534 

18 

1896 

7 

M. 

60 

1.50 

1.G24 

1.554 

18 

1897 

9 

M. 

60 

1.60 

1.75 

1.61 

18 

1898 

6 

M. 

60 

1.50 

1.65 

1.574 

18 

1899 

6 

M. 

60 

1.62i 

1.76 

1.684 

18 

1900 

9 

M. 

60 

1.65 

1.75 

1.73 

Brass  molders: 

New  York,N.Y 

1891 

9 

M. 

54 

2.664 

2.664 

2.664 

Brass  molders'  helpers: 

NewYork,N.Y 

1891 

5 

M. 

54 

1.60 

1.66i 

1.584 

Carpenters: 

Atlanta,  Qa 

1890 
1899 

26 
62 

M. 
M. 

60 
60 

2.00 
1.60 

2.50 
2.75 

2.144 

1.94 

1900 

86 

M. 

60 

1.50 

2.75 

2.004 

Augusta,  Ga 

1890 
1899 

3 
2 

M. 
M. 

59 
59 

1.334 
1.75 

2.00 
1.80 

1.61 

1.774 

2 

1900 

3 

M. 

09 

1.60 

1.80 

1.684 

6769— No.  29 9 
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Table  I.— RATES  OF  WAGES  IN  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 

IRatcs  of  wages  are  given  for  the  first  year  for  which  they  were  obtainable  and  for  each  succeeding 
year  in  which  changes  in  rates  occurred  up  to  April,  1900.  For  example,  when  under  any  occupation 
only  one  dale  is  shown,  it  is  to  be  understood  tnat  there  was  no  change  in  number  of  employees  or 
rales  of  wages  up  to  A  pri  1, 1900.  In  occupations  where  employees  are  paid  by  the  piece  arerage  daily 
earnings  have  been  computed  wherever  possible.] 

FOUNDRY  AND  IIIACHINE-8HOP  PRODUCTS-Continued. 


Estab- 
lish- 

First 
year 
and 
years 
of 
change. 

Num- 
ber 

Hours 

Rates  of  wages  per  day. 

Occupation  and  location. 

ment 

of  em- 

Sex. 

per 

num- 

ploy- 

week. 

Lowest 

Highest 

.\verage. 

ber. 

ees. 

Carpenters— Concluded . 

Ttirmineham  Ala         

5 

1892 

48 

M. 

60 

11.60 

$2.25 

92.00 

AJAA  IaAAIA^  llfl  i  ii  ^  **»«•       ••••--•••• 

5 

1893 

29 

M. 

60 

1.60 

2.50 

2.07 

6 

1899 

62 

M. 

60 

L50 

2.60 

1.994 

5 

1900 

66 

M. 

60 

L50 

2.75 

2.16* 

Charlotte,  N.  C 

11 

1890 

16 

M. 

60 

L60 

1.50 

1.60 

11 

1899 

19 

M. 

60 

1.76 

2.00 

1.80* 

Core  makers: 

Lynn,  Mass 

16 
16 

1891 
1900 

6 
12 

M. 
M. 

(4 

2.00 
2.50 

2,26 
8.00 

2.124 

2.75 

New  York.N.Y 

Filers: 

New  York.N.Y 

17 

1891 

4 

M. 

u 

L60 

2.00 

1.664 

17 

1891 

4 

M. 

54 

1.66i 

L66i 

1.664 

Laborers: 

Charlotte,  N.  C 

n 

1890 

17 

M. 

60 

.75 

.75 

.76 

Machinists: 

Atlanta  Ga 

1 
1 

1890 
1899 

27 
81 

M. 
M. 

60 
60 

1.75 
1.76 

8.00 
3.00 

2.48 

^fc  ViWill  i^*,  x^»*    •••••••••••■•••■• 

2.874 

1 

1900 

19 

M. 

60 

L76 

8.25 

2.28 

Animsta  Ga    

2 
2 

1890 
1899 

14 
14 

M. 
M. 

59 
69 

L50 
L60 

2.33i 
2.60 

1.96 

^\u(jUBio,  via.  ................ 

2.074 

2 

1900 

19 

M. 

59 

L75 

2.60 

2.27 

Birmineham.  Ala 

3 
3 

1894 
1895 

4 
4 

M. 
M. 

60 
60 

2.65 
2.75 

2.66 
2.76 

2.65 

M^AA  MJiAmM*^  a^m****!  ««.««•*  •••■••••■•• 

2.75 

3 

1899 

19 

M. 

60 

2.75 

8.00 

2.87 

1900 

22 

M. 

60 

8.00 

8.00 

3.00 

1890 

6 

M. 

60 

2.00 

2.75 

2.60 

1893 

7 

M. 

60 

L75 

2.60 

2.18 

1896 

8 

M. 

60 

2.00 

2.75 

2.47 

1899 

9 

M. 

60 

2.00 

3.00 

2.75 

6 

1892 

10 

M. 

60 

2.00 

8.00 

2.40 

5 

1899 

24 

M. 

60 

2.00 

8.00 

2.46 

6 

1900 

26 

M. 

60 

2.00 

3.26 

2.474 

Buffalo.N.  Y 

8 
8 

1893 
1894 

47 
42 

M. 
M. 

60 
60 

2.00 
1.80 

3.00 
2.90 

2.84t 

2.80 

8 

1895 

44 

M. 

60 

1.80 

3.00 

2.28 

8 

1896 

46 

M. 

60 

1.80 

8.00 

2.274 

8 

1899 

42 

M. 

60 

L70 

3.00 

2.13 

8 

1900 

69 

M. 

60 

L80 

8.00 

2.284 

Charlotte,  N.  C 

11 

1890 

28 

M. 

60 

1.76 

2.26 

2.084 

11 

1899 

40 

M. 

60 

2.26 

2,76 

2.53 

Chicago,  111 

12 

1891 

24 

M. 

60 

2.25 

8.85 

2.834 

12 

1892 

83 

M. 

60 

2.25 

8.35 

2.86 

12 

1893 

30 

M. 

60 

2.50 

8.85 

2.924 

12 

1894 

29 

M. 

60 

2.25 

8.35 

2.864 

12 

1895 

26 

M. 

60 

2.25 

3.00 

2.66 

12 

1896 

26 

M. 

60 

2.60 

8.25 

2.90 

12 

1898 

13 

M. 

60 

2.25 

8.00 

2.82 

12 

1899 

17 

M. 

60 

2.86 

8.90 

8.18 

12 

1900 

12 

M. 

60 

2.75 

8.80 

8.054 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

14 
14 

1890 
1891 

47 
47 

M. 

M. 

60 
60 

1.75 
2.00 

3.00 
8.00 

2.424 

2.61 

14 

1892 

48 

M. 

60 

1.75 

8.00 

2.484 

14 

1893 

44 

M. 

60 

L75 

8.00 

2.48 

14 

1894 

16 

M. 

60 

1.40 

2.85 

1.97 

14 

1896 

16 

M. 

60 

2.00 

2.85 

2.094 

14 

1896 

24 

M. 

60 

L85 

2.00 

2.294 

14 

1897 

19 

M. 

60 

1.60 

2.00 

2.S14 

14 

1898 

20 

M. 

60 

1.60 

2.60 

2.834 

14 

1899 

81 

M. 

60 

1.65 

2.76 

2.884 

14 

1900 

54 

M. 

60 

1.75 

3.  no 

2.iM 

Greensboro,  N.  C 

16 

1897 

2 

M. 

60 

i,m 

■H     ,1'| 

Ip^^ 

16 

1899 

8 

M. 

60 

U25 

;.i/ 

lltti 

16 

1900 

7 

M. 

60 

1,26 

2,2& 

LB 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

18 

1891 

10 

M. 

54 

1.6A| 

2.e^i 

Iff 

18 

1900 

10 

M. 

48 

2.00 

S,(M) 

Machinists'  helpers: 

Bufralo,N.Y 

8 
8 

1893 
1894 

88 
27 

M. 
M. 

60 
60 

1.30 

1.90 

hSSt 

a  Not  reported. 
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Tablb  I.— rates  of  wages  IN  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 

[B&teaof  wages  are  given  for  the  first  year  for  which  they  were  obtainable  and  for  each  sncceediaft 
year  in  which  changes  in  rates  occurred  up  to  April,  1900.  For  example,  when  under  any  occupation 
only  one  date  is  shown,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  there  was  no  change  in  number  of  employees  or 
rates  of  wages  up  to  April.  1900.  In  occupations  where  employees  are  paid  by  the  piece  average  dai  ly 
earnings  have  been  computed  wherever  possible.] 

FOIJNDiL¥  AND  lUACHINB-SHOP  PRODU€TS--Oontinued. 


Estab- 
lish- 

First 
year 
and 

Num- 
ber 

Hours 

Rates  of  wages  per  day. 

Occupation  and  location. 

ment 

of  em- 

Sex. 

per 

num- 

years 

of 

change 

ploy- 

week. 

Lowest 

Highest. 

Average. 

ber. 

ees. 

Machinists'  helpers— ConcVd. 
Bnflalo,N.Y.— Concluded  .. 

8 

1896 

26 

M. 

60 

$1.20 

$1.70 

$1.51 

8 

1896 

26 

M. 

60 

1.00 

1.60 

1.38 

8 

1897 

37 

M. 

60 

1.00 

1.70 

1.48 

8 

1898 

36 

M. 

60 

1.00 

1.70 

1.44 

8 

1899 

26 

M. 

60 

1.00 

1.60 

1.404 

8 

1900 

28 

M. 

60 

1.00 

1.70 

1.86 

Chicaffo.  Ill -. 

12 
12 

1891 

1892 

6 
9 

M. 

M. 

60 
60 

1.70 
1.76 

1.85 
2.00 

1.781 

^a^AAA^^H^^^I  Mt»»     ••••••••••••••••• 

1.894 

12 

1893 

13 

M. 

60 

1.76 

2.26 

1.91 

12 

1894 

8 

M. 

60 

1.86 

2.00 

1.921 

12 

1896 

5 

M. 

60 

1.674 

2.021 

1.84 

12 

1896 

6 

M. 

60 

1.70 

2.10 

1.86 

12 

1897 

5 

M. 

60 

1.70 

2.10 

1.87 

12 

1898 

6 

M. 

60 

1.66 

2.00 

1.86 

12 

1899 

6 

M. 

60 

1.65 

2.60 

1.894 

12 

1900 

4 

M. 

60 

1.65 

2.20 

1.96 

derelAnd,  Ohio 

14 
14 

1890 
1891 

90 
39 

M. 
M. 

60 
60 

1.80 
1.20 

2.00 
1.85 

1.42 

1.464 

14 

1892 

40 

M. 

60 

1.30 

1.60 

1.404 

14 

1893 

16 

M. 

60 

1.40 

1.60 

1.41* 

14 

1894 

12 

M. 

60 

1.15 

1.16 

1.16 

14 

1895 

7 

M. 

60 

1.16 

1.60 

1.24* 

14 

1896 

21 

M. 

60 

1.20 

1.75 

1.824 

14 

1897 

14 

M. 

60 

1.26 

1.76 

1.394 

14 

1899 

30 

M. 

60 

1.20 

1.60 

1.29* 

14 

1900 

40 

M. 

60 

1.26 

1.76 

1.44* 

Millwrights: 

Bnfralo.N.Y 

8 
8 

1893 
1894 

16 
16 

M. 
M. 

00 
60 

2.00 
2.00 

8.00 
8.00 

2.89* 

2.43* 

8 

1895 

10 

M. 

60 

2.20 

8.00 

2.67 

8 

1896 

11 

M. 

60 

2.10 

8.00 

2.63* 

8 

1897 

12 

M. 

60 

2.10 

3.00 

2.61* 

8 

1898 

14 

M. 

60 

2.00 

8.00 

2.394 

8 

1899 

11 

M. 

60 

2.00 

2.80 

2.'27^ 

8 

1900 

17 

M. 

60 

2.00 

8.00 

2.804 

Millwrights'  helpers: 

Bu&lo.N.Y. 

8 
8 

1893 
1896 

8 

4 

M. 
M. 

60 
60 

1.40 
1.40 

1.80 
1.80 

1.66* 

1.66 

8 

1896 

6 

M. 

60 

1.40 

1.60 

1.46 

8 

1897 

6 

M. 

60 

1.40 

1.80 

1.60 

8 

1898 

10 

M. 

60 

1.40 

1.80 

1.67 

8 

1899 

6 

M. 

60 

1.60 

1.60 

1.64 

Molden: 

Atlanta,  Qa 

8 

1900 

5 

M. 

60 

1.50 

1.90 

1.66 

1 
1 

1890 
1899 

10 
13 

M. 
M. 

60 
60 

1.75 
1.60 

8.00 
8.00 

2.60 

1.98 

1 

1900 

12 

M. 

60 

1.60 

8.00 

2.12* 

Angnsta,  Ga 

2 

1890 

9 

M. 

69 

1.60 

2.834 

2.13* 

2 

1899 

10 

M. 

69 

1.66 

2.60 

1.93 

2 

1900 

14 

M. 

69 

1.66 

2.76 

1.93 

3 

1894 

4 

M. 

60 

2.76 

2.75 

2.75 

3 

1899 

6 

M. 

60 

2.75 

8.00 

2.85 

8 

1900 

8 

M. 

60 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

1890 

9 

M. 

60 

2.00 

2.76 

2.46 

1892 

8 

M. 

60 

2.50 

2.75 

2.65* 

1893 

7 

M. 

60 

2.00 

2.60 

2.28* 

1896 

9 

M. 

60 

2.00 

2.76 

2.50 

1899 

8 

M. 

60 

2.75 

&00 

2.934 

BoiEalcN.Y 

8 

8 

1893 
1895 

47 
48 

M. 
M. 

60 
60 

2.00 
1.80 

2.70 
2.70 

2.30* 

2.26 

8 

1899 

89 

M. 

60 

1.90 

2.70 

2.28* 

8 

1900 

42 

M. 

60 

2.00 

8.60 

2.61 

9 

1893 

(o) 

M. 

61 

1.50 

4.60 

2.76 

9 

1894 

w 

M. 

61 

1.86 

4.00 

2.40 

9 

1896 

« 

M. 

61 

1.86 

8.00 

2,00 

9 

1899 

aS 

M. 

51 

1.60 

8.00 

2.20 

aThiB  establishment  reported  the  lowest,  highest,  and  average  rates  of  wages,  but  declined  to  report 
the  number  of  employees. 
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Table  I.— RATES  OF  WAGES  IN  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 


[Rates  of  wages  are  given  for  the  first  year  for  which  they  were  obtainable  and  for  each  saoceedlng 
year  in  which  changes  in  rates  occurred  up  to  April,  1900.  For  example,  when  under  any  occupation 
only  one  date  is  shown,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  there  was  no  change  in  number  of  employees  or 
rates  of  wages  up  to  April,  1900.  In  occupations  where  employees  are  paid  by  the  piece  ayenge  daDy 
earnings  have  been  computed  wherever  possible.] 

FOUNDRY  AND  nACHIN E-SHOP  PRODUCTS-OonUnued. 


Estab- 
lish- 

First 
year 
and 
years 
of 
change. 

Num- 
ber 

Hours 

Rates  of  wages  per  day. 

Occupation  and  location. 

ment 

of  em- 

Sex. 

per 

num- 

ploy- 

week. 

Lowest 

Highest 

Average. 

ber. 

ees. 

Molders— ConclDded. 

Charlotte,  N.  C  .  .• 

11 

1890 

15 

M. 

60 

t2.25 

t2.25 

12.25 

11 

1899 

15 

M. 

60 

2.50 

2.50 

2.50 

Chicago,lll 

12 

1891 

80 

M. 

60 

2.25 

3.50 

2.7U 

12 

1892 

80 

M. 

60 

2.25 

3.50 

2.74 

12 

1893 

23 

M. 

60 

2.40 

3.60 

2.764 

12 

1894 

15 

M. 

60 

2.25 

3.60 

2.781 

12 

1895 

16 

M. 

60 

2.021 

8.15 

2.54 

12 

1896 

16 

M. 

60 

2.25 

8.50 

2.78 

12 

1897 

16 

M. 

60 

2.40 

8.60 

2.824 

12 

1898 

17 

M. 

60 

2.40 

8.60 

2.78 

12 

1899 

12 

M. 

60 

2.75 

8.85 

3.20 

Cleveland ,  Ohio 

14 

1890 

8 

M. 

60 

2.85 

2.75 

2.484 

14 

1891 

3 

M. 

60 

1.65 

2.60 

2.25 

14 

1892 

3 

M. 

60 

1.65 

2.65 

2.264 

14 

1894 

2 

M. 

60 

L30 

2.10 

1.70 

14 

1895 

10 

M. 

60 

1.75 

2.25 

2.20 

14 

1896 

16 

M. 

60 

2.60 

2.  GO 

2.524 

14 

1898 

34 

M. 

60 

2.25 

2.76 

2.51 

14 

1899 

45 

M. 

60 

2.50 

2.75 

2,534 

14 

1900 

60 

M. 

60 

2.76 

3.00 

2.78 

L3mn,MaaB 

16 

1891 

30 

M. 

59 

2.25 

2.60 

2.334 

16 

1900 

35 

M. 

59 

2.76 

3.60 

2.854 

Moldera'  helpers: 

Buflalo.JN.Y 

M. 

8 
8 

1893 
1894 

40 
44 

M. 
M. 

60 
60 

L40 
L80 

1.80 
L80 

1.544 

1.62 

8 

1895 

40 

M. 

60 

1.40 

L70 

L50 

8 

1897 

38 

M. 

60 

L20 

L70 

L514 

8 

1898 

33 

M. 

60 

1.80 

1.70 

1.504 

8 

1899 

26 

M. 

60 

1.20 

1.70 

1.41 

8 

1900 

26 

M. 

60 

1.60 

1.70 

1.51 

Chicago,  ni 

12 
12 

1891 
1892 

22 
12 

M. 
M. 

60 
60 

1.60 
1.60 

2.25 
L90 

1.884 

1.724 

12 

1893 

14 

M. 

60 

1.60 

2.10 

L78 

12 

1894 

16 

M. 

60 

1.60 

2.26 

L834 

12 

1895 

10 

M. 

60 

1.46 

L90 

1.604 

12 

1896 

17 

M. 

60 

1.60 

2.10 

1.78 

12 

1897 

19 

M. 

60 

1.60 

2.00 

1.79 

12 

1898 

8 

M. 

60 

1.60 

2.00 

1.804 

12 

1899 

13 

M. 

60 

1.65 

2.60 

1.964 

12 

1900 

14 

M. 

60 

1.76 

2.60 

2.084 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

14 

1890 

7 

M. 

60 

L30 

1.80 

1.43ft 

14 

1891 

4 

M. 

60 

L^O 

].60 

1,431 

14 

1892 

9 

M. 

GO 

L30 

1.5Q 

1.36 

14 

1893 

4 

M. 

60 

1.30 

3.60 

l.S7t 

14 

1894 

2 

M. 

60 

L16 

i.ao 

1.171 

14 

1895 

8 

M. 

60 

MO 

].7& 

1.30 

14 

1896 

9 

M. 

GO 

1.00 

1.20 

LIS 

14 

1897 

16 

M. 

60 

1.20 

1.30 

1.22 

14 

1898 

49 

M. 

GO 

1.20 

1.40 

L22 

14 

1900 

35 

M. 

.    60 

L30 

1.60 

1.^ 

Lynn,  Mass 

16 

1891 

4 

M. 

59 

1.60 

1.60 

hm 

Painters: 

Birmingham,  Ala 

5 

1892 

6 

M. 

60 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

5 

1896 

6 

M. 

60 

1.25 

2.25  1 

i.»J* 

6 

1899 

12 

M. 

60 

L50 

2.60 

1,79 

5 

1900 

14 

M. 

60 

1.50 

2.75 

i.m 

Pattern  makers: 

AUanta.Ga 

1 

1890 

2 

M. 

60 

2.36  1 

3.  DO 

%m 

1 

1900 

2 

M. 

60 

2.50 

S.OO 

lis 

Augusta,  Qa 

2 

1890 

3 

M. 

59 

2.00 

2.S^ 

3.191 

2 

1899 

3 

M. 

59 

ZOO 

2.75* 

l^ 

Birmingham,  Ala 

8 

1894 

2 

M. 

60 

2.75 

XT& 

2.7S 

8 

1899 

4 

M. 

GO 

SL7fi 

3.tK> 

%m 

1900 

6 

M. 

GO 

».W 

3,00 

^m 

1890 

2 

M. 

GO 

2.60 

l.Tfj 

m 

1892 

2 

M. 

GO 

2.00 

%lh 

1898 

2 

M. 

GO 

2.00 

2.m 

St  52ft 

1896 

2 

M. 

GO 

%m 

2  ;ri 

%m 

1899 

3 

M. 

60 

2.25 

S.W) 

a.7& 
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Table  I.— RATES  OF  WAGES  IN  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 

[Bates  of  wages  are  given  for  the  first  year  for  which  they  were  obtainable  and  for  each  succeeding 
year  in  which  changes  in  rates  occurred  up  to  April,  1900.  For  example,  when  under  any  occupation 
only  one  date  Is  shown,  it  Is  to  be  understood  that  there  was  no  change  in  number  of  employees  or 
rates  of  wages  up  to  April,  1900.  In  occupations  where  employees  are  paid  by  the  piece  average  dally 
earnings  have  been  computed  wherever  possible.] 

FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINK-SHOP  PRODUCTS-Conolnded. 


Estab- 
lish- 

First 
year 
and 
years 
of 
change. 

Num- 
ber 

Hours 

OccuiMitlon  and  location. 

ment 

of  em- 

Sex. 

per 

num- 

ploy- 

week. 

Lowest 

Highest. 

Average. 

ber. 

ees. 



Pattern  maker»-Concluded. 

l*iiffiilo,N.Y 

1891 

4 

M. 

00 

12.60 

12.60 

12.60 

1894 

8 

M. 

00 

2:76 

2.76 

2:76 

1888 

7 

M. 

00 

2.76 

8.00 

2.82 

1809 

6 

M. 

60 

8.00 

8.26 

8.121 

1900 

5 

M. 

00 

8.26 

8.26 

8.26 

1898 

«) 

M. 

60 

1.60 

8.00 

^) 

1894 

4 

M. 

60 

1.86 

2.70 

a) 

1899 

a) 

M. 

60 

1.75 

2.50 

a) 

Chicago,  ni 

12 

1891 

27 

M. 

60 

2.26 

8.90 

2.97 

12 

1882 

13 

M. 

60 

2.60 

8.30 

8.04 

12 

1888 

9 

M. 

60 

1.90 

8.00 

2.66 

12 

1894 

10 

M. 

60 

2.76 

8.26 

8.081 

12 

1896 

18 

M. 

60 

1.90 

2.921 

2.661 

12 

1896 

18 

M. 

60 

2.20 

8.00 

2.79 

12 

1897 

7 

M. 

60 

2.76 

8.16 

2.984 

12 

1899 

12 

M. 

60 

2.47* 

8.30 

8.06 

Screw-bolt  makers: 

Worcester,  Mass 

20 

1896 

24 

M. 

59 

1.00 

2.76 

1.49 

20 

1899 

22 

M. 

M 

1.00 

2.76 

1.68 

20 

1900 

41 

M. 

69 

1.00 

8.60 

1.68ft 

Steam  fitters: 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

19 

1891 

40 

M. 

64 

2.50 

8.00 

2.75 

19 

1900 

40 

M. 

48 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

Stove  mounters: 

Bufhilo.N.Y 

9 

1888 

&) 

M. 

64 

2.26 

2.76 

2.871 

9 

1894 

n 

M. 

64 

2.00 

2.60 

2.16 

9 

1899 

(6 

M. 

64 

2.26 

2.76 

2.60 

FURNITURE. 


Cabinetmakers: 

Atlanta,  Qa 

1 
1 
2 
2 

2 

1 
1 
1 
2 
2 

1892 
1899 
1896 
1899 

1895 

1892 
1899 
1900 
1896 
1899 

11 
84 
8 
6 

1 

10 
80 
30 
8 
5 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

60 
60 
60 
60 

60 

60 
60 
60 
60 
60 

11.28 
1.26 
1.00 
1.00 

1.00 

.90 
.90 
1.00 
.80 
.85 

12.00 
2.25 
1.00 
1.26 

1.00 

1.90 
1.90 
2.00 
1.26 
1.60 

I1.62J 

Greensboro,  N«  C 

1.571 
LOO 

Engineers,  stationary : 

Greensboro,  N.C 

Finishers: 

Atlanta,  Ga 

LIO 
LOO 
1.221 

Greensboro,  N.  C 

L21I 
LSI 
.96 

.96 

HANDKBRCHIEFS. 


Cutters: 

Passaic,  N.J 
Finishers: 

Passaic,  N.J 

Hemstitohers: 
PassaicN.J 

Ironers: 

PassaicN.J 


1896 

1896 
1896 
1899 

1896 

1896 
1896 
1899 
1900 


68 

19 
90 
92 

800 


F. 

M. 

P. 
F. 


2 

M. 

70 

F. 

71 

F. 

78 

F. 

a  Not  reported. 

6  This  establishment  reported  the  highest,  lowest,  and  average  rates  of  wages,  but  declined  to  report 
the  number  of  employees. 
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Tablr  I.— RATES  OF  WAGES  IN  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 

[Rates  of  wages  are  given  for  the  first  year  for  which  they  were  obtainable  and  for  each  succeeding 
year  in  which  changes  in  rates  occurred  up  to  April,  1900.  For  example,  when  under  any  occupation 
only  one  date  is  shown,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  there  was  no  change  in  number  of  employees  or 
rates  of  wages  up  to  April,  1900.  In  occupations  where  employees  are  paid  by  the  piece  average  daily 
earnings  have  been  computed  wherever  possible.] 

HATS,  FEI.T. 


Estab- 
lish- 

First 
yew 
and 
years 
of 
change. 

Num- 
ber 

Hours 

Rates  of  wages  per  day. 

Occatxrtion  and  location. 

ment 

of  em- 

Sex. 

per 

num- 

ploy- 

week. 

Lowest 

Highest. 

Average. 

ber. 

ees. 

Finishers: 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

1«92 

124 

M. 

64 

11.161 

$4,331 

12.26 

1898 

188 

M. 

64 

1.164 

2.244 

1899 

144 

M. 

54 

1.334 

4.834 

2.224 

1900 

(a) 

(a) 

(o) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

Sixers: 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

1892 

128 

M. 

64 

.684 

3.874 

1.71 

1893 

163 

M. 

64 

:86 

2.86 

1.77 

1894 

103 

M. 

64 

1.08 

2.764 

1.86 

1896 

93 

M. 

64 

.93 

2.58 

1.404 

1896 

120 

M. 

64 

.82 

2.684 

1.55 

1897 

108 

M. 

54 

.82 

2.66 

1.70 

1898 

162 

M. 

64 

.63 

2.76 

1.67 

1899 

175 

M. 

64 

.98 

8.06 

1.84 

1900 

(«) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

1892 

113 

F. 

64 

.46 

2.21* 

1.144 

1893 

141 

F. 

64 

.60 

2.06 

I.IS 

1894 

148 

F. 

64 

.39 

2.04 

1.184 

1896 

193 

F. 

64 

.35 

1.6» 

.874 

1896 

164 

F. 

64 

.41 

2.26 

1.114 

1897 

146 

F. 

64 

.874 

2.00 
1.93 

1.194 

1896 

146 

F. 

64 

.874 

1.16 

1899 

176 

F. 

64 

.444 

2.02 

1.11 

1900 

(a) 

{a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

HOSIERY  AND  KNTT  GOODS. 


Knitters: 

Raleigh,  N.G 

Loopers: 

Raleigh,  N.G 
Toppers: 

Raleigh,  N.C 


1897 
1897 


1897 
1897 


66 


10.49 
.80 


$1.00 
.48 

.8Si 

.46 


liACE  CURTAINS. 


Weavers: 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

1892 

17 

M. 

60 

to.  80 

17.924 

$4.17 

1893 

16 

M. 

60 

.244 

2.98 

1.414 

18M 

25 

M. 

60 

1.64 

6.a» 

8.57 

1895 

36 

M. 

60 

.57 

8.  OB 

1.88 

1896 

42 

M. 

60 

.604 

2.81 

1.81 

1897 

38 

M. 

60 

.884 

4.82 

2.984 

1898 

40 

M. 

60 

.70 

7.89 

4.014 

1899 

46 

M. 

00 

.75 

7.894 

4.02 

1900 

53 

M. 

60 

1.60 

8.86 

4.49 

Winders: 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

1891 

12 

F. 

60 

.174 

.694 

.474 

1892 

18 

F. 

60 

;St 

1.684 

1893 

14 

F. 

60 

.54 

.484 

1.94 

21 

F. 

60 

.21 

.94 

.68 

1J96 

26 

F. 

60 

.76 

1.874 

1.004 

lb96 

26 

F. 

60 

:gt 

.41 

.ao 

1897 

20 

F. 

60 

i:St 

.874 

1898 

25 

F. 

60 

.60 

LOO 

1899 

36 

F. 

00 

.82* 

1.86 

.« 

1900 

37 

F. 

00 

.y 

L48 

Lm 

a  Not  reported. 
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Tablr  I.— rates  of  wages  IN  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 

[Rates  of  wages  are  griven  for  the  first  year  for  which  they  were  obtainable  and  for  each  succeeding 
year  in  which  changes  in  rates  occurred  up  to  April,  1900.  For  example,  when  under  any  occupation 
only  one  date  is  shown,  it  Is  to  be  understood  that  there  was  no  change  in  number  of  employees  or 
rates  of  wages  up  to  April,  1900.  In  occupations  where  employees  are  paid  by  the  piece  average  daily 
earnings  have  been  computed  wherever  possible.] 

IjASTS. 


Occupation  and  location. 


Last  makers: 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Model  makers: 
Worcester, 

Pattern  makers: 
Worcester, 


Estab- 
lish- 
ment 
num- 
ber. 


First 
year 
and 
years 
of 
change. 


1892 
1899 


1892 


Num- 
ber 
of  em- 
ploy- 


Sex. 


Rates  of  wages  per  day. 


Hours 
per 
week.    Lowest. 


59 


11.50 
L25 

2.50 
4.164 

2.25 


Highest. 


S2.75 
8.00 

4.164 
2.25 


Average. 


liAimDRY  irORK. 


Ironers,  hand: 
Atlanta,  Ga... 

Ironers,  machine: 
Atlanta,  Oa . . . 


1895 
1899 


1895 


60 


to.  60 
.584 

.66i 


«0.664 
.624 

1.084 


LEATHER. 


Beams  ten: 

Lynn,  Mass . . . 

Colorers: 

Lynn,  Mass . . . 

Peabody,  Mass 
Machine  hands: 
Peabody,  Mass 

PuttersK)Ut: 

Peabody,  Mass 
Seasoners: 

Lynn,  Maas  . . . 

Peabody,  Mass 

Shavers: 

Peabody,  Mass 


Stakers: 

Lynn,  Mass  < 


Tanners: 

Peabody,  Mass . 


1891 
1893 
1899 

1891 
1893 
1899 
1895 

1895 
1900 

1895 

1891 
1893 
1899 
1895 
1898 

1895 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 

1891 
1893 
1899 

1895 


59 


$1.50 
1.164 
1.334 

1.50 
1.164 
1.00 
2.50 

1.334 
1.334 

1.75 

1.334 
LOO 
1.164 
L664 
1.60 

3.564 
3.46 
8.664 
3.344 
8.484 

L334 
L50 
L66i 

1.664 


$1.50 
1.50 
L834 

L50 
1.164 
1.66i 
2.60 

1.664 
2.00 

L75 

L334 
1.00 
1.164 
2.00 
2.00 

8.564 
3.46 
3.564 
3.344 
3.484 

1.50 
1.50 
L664 

L664 


I91ATTRBSSBS  AND  SPRINO  BEDS. 


Mattress  makers: 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Sprixig  makers: 
New  York,  N.Y. 


1691 
1891 


60 


$2.00 
2.50 


$2.00 
2.50  , 
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Table  I.— RATES  OF  WAGES  IN  VARIOUS  OOCUPATION&-€ontmued. 

[Rates  of  wagen  are  giyen  for  the  first  year  for  which  they  were  obtainable  and  for  each  succeeding 
year  in  which  changes  in  rates  occnrred  up  to  April.  1900.  For  example,  when  under  any  occupation 
only  one  date  is  shown,  it  Is  to  be  undentood  that  there  was  no  change  in  number  of  employeea  or 
rates  of  wages  up  to  April,  1900.  In  occupations  where  employees  are  paid  by  the  piece  average  daUy 
earnings  have  been  computed  wherever  possible.] 

MINING,  COAIm 


Sstab^ 

FJm 

Num- 
ber 

1 
B 

Rates  of  wages  per  day. 

lifih- 

and 

meni 

of  em- 

Bex.      I 

>er 

num- 

of 
Change. 

ploy- 

w 

eek- 

Low««t 

Htgbei4. 

Areta^c 

ber. 

ee5. 

Blaciumlihs: 

ElrmingbAxn^  Ala.  .....*..,, 

mi 

1894 

5 
6 

M. 

60 
60 

^26 
2.15 

^2S 
2.15 

•2.^ 

2:15 

1896 

6 

M. 

60 

2.06 

2.05 

2.06 

1897 

5 

M. 

60 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

1899 

7 

M. 

60 

2.06 

2.811 

2.49 

1900 

7 

M,    . 

60 

2.8U 

2.8U 

2.81* 

Blacksmiths'  helpers: 

Birmingham,  Ala 

1891 

5 

M. 

60 

1.25 

1.25 

1.25 

1894 

6 

M. 

60 

1.16 

1.15 

1.15 

1899 

7 

M. 

60 

1.274 

1.56 

1.45 

1900 

7 

M. 

60 

1.68 

1.58 

1.68 

Car  loaders: 

Birmingham,  Ala 

1891 

10 

M.         ( 

a) 

1.16 

1.16 

1.16 

1894 

7 

M. 

a) 

1.06 

1.06 

1.06 

1899 

8 

M. 

a 

1.15 

1.37* 

1.26* 

1900 

8 

M.         1 

A) 

1.87* 

hm 

1.87* 

Carpenters: 

Birmingham,  Ala 

1891 
1894 

6 
6 

M. 

M. 

60 
60 

2.00 
1.90 

2.00 
1.90 

2.00 

1.90 

1895 

6 

M. 

60 

1.60 

1.76 

1.65 

1896 

5 

M. 

60 

1.60 

1.90 

1.74 

1897 

4 

M. 

60 

1.68 

1.80 

1.75* 

1896 

7 

M. 

60 

1.50 

1.76 

1.64* 

1899 

7 

M. 

60 

1.63 

2.47* 

2.1U 

1900 

7 

M. 

60 

2.47i 

2.47* 

2.47* 

Drivers: 

Birmingham,  Ala 

1891 
1899 

100 
147 

M. 

M.        ( 

a) 

1.26 
1.27 

1.25 
1.58 

1.25 

1.43 

Dumpers: 

Birmingham,  Ala 

1900 

164 

M. 

a) 

1.68 

1.58 

1.56 

1891 

10 

M. 

a 

1.15 

1.16 

1.16 

1894 

8 

M. 

a 

1.10 

1.10 

1.10 

1899 

14 

M. 

a 

1.20 

1.43 

1.31* 

1900 

14 

M. 

a 

1.43 

1.43 

1.43 

Miners: 

Birmingham,  Ala 

1891 

1,067 

M. 

0) 

6.46 

6.46 

6.45 

1896 

969 

M. 

«) 

6.42i 

6.42* 

6.42* 

1897 

1,411 

M. 

a 

2 

6.37i 

6.40 

{^} 

1899 

1,486 

M.         ( 

6.40 

6.66 

«• 

1900 

1,486 

M. 

6.65 

6.65 

6.66 

cl 

1898 

433 

M. 

a 

6.40 

6.40 

6.40 

cl 

1894 

438 

M. 

a 

6.S2i 

6.40 

a 

cl 

1897 

443 

M. 

a 

6.28 

6.36 

a 

cl 

1898 

430 

M. 

a 

6.28 

6.80* 

ai 

cl 

1899 

618 

M. 

a\ 

6  30 

6.47* 

U) 

cl 

1900 

622 

M. 

a) 

6.47 

6.47* 

6.47* 

1896 

663 

M. 

a 

6.42 

6.42* 

6.42* 

1897 

643 

M. 

a) 

6.87 

6.40 

^«) 

1899 

966 

M. 

a 

6.40 

6.65 

a 

1900 

1,096 

M.         ( 

a 

6.56 

6.66 

6.56 

Pin  pullers: 

Birmingham,  Ala 

1891 

6 

M.         ( 

a) 

1.16 

1.16 

1.15 

1899 

8 

M. 

a) 

1.27* 

1.48* 

1.38 

1900 

7 

M.       ! 

o) 

1.484 

1.48* 

1.48* 

Scalers: 

Birmingham,  Ala 

1891 

10 

M.         ( 

a) 

1.10 

1.10 

1.10 

1894 

6 

M. 

4 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1899 

14 

M. 

a) 

1.10 

1.82 

1.21 

1900 

14 

M.         ( 

0') 

1.82 

1.82 

1.82 

Tip  middlemen: 

Birmingham,  Ala 

1891 

10 

M.        ( 

a) 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1899 

22 

M. 

a 

1.10 

1.82 

1.21 

1900 

18 

M.         { 

a 

) 

1.32 

1.82 

1.32 

a  Not  reported. 


6  Per  ton. 


e  A  second  mine  of  establishment  No.  1. 
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Table  I.— RATES  OF  WAGES  IN  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 

[Rates  of  wages  are  given  for  the  first  year  for  which  they  were  obtainable  and  for  each  succeeding 
year  in  which  changes  in  rates  occurred  up  to  April.  1900.  For  example,  when  under  any  occupation 
only  one  date  is  shown,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  there  was  no  change  in  number  of  employees  or 
rates  of  wages  up  to  April,  1900.  In  occupations  where  employees  are  paid  by  the  piece  average  dally 
earnings  have  been  computed  wherever  possible.] 

IHININOf  COAIr--Concluded. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ment 
num- 
ber. 

First 
year 
and 
years 
of 
change. 

Num- 
ber 
of  em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Sex. 

Hours 

per 
week. 

Rates  of  wages  per  day. 

Occupation  and  location. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

Trackmen: 

1891 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1899 
1900 

40 
82 
40 
50 
63 
65 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

21 

(a) 
(a) 
(a 

11.25 
1.15 
1.10 
1.12 
1.18 
1.54 

tl.25 
1.15 
1.10 
1.12 
1.54 
1.54 

tl.25 

1.16 
1.10 
1.12 
1.871 
1.54 

PIG   IBON. 


Blacksmiths: 

Birmingham,  Ala 

Blacksmiths*  helpers: 
Birmingham,  Ala 

Brakemen,  railroad: 
Birmingham,  Ala 

Breakers  and  pliers: 
Birmingham,  Ala 


Bricklayers: 

Birmingham,  Ala . 

Cagers: 

Birmingham,  Ala . 

Carpenters: 

Birmingham,  Ala . 

Engineers,  locomotive: 
Birmingham,  Ala . 


Fall  and  wallow  men: 
Birmingham,  Ala . 


FilleiSfOoke: 

Birmingham,  Ala . 


Fillers,  lime: 

Birmingham,  Ala . 

Fillers,  ore: 

Birmingham,  Ala . 


2 

1890 

2 

M. 

60 

12.60 

12.76 

2 

1899 

4 

M. 

60 

2.66 

8.26 

2 

1890 

8 

M. 

60 

1.26 

1.26 

2 

1899 

5 

M. 

60 

1.20 

1.20 

1 

1896 

4 

M. 

84 

1.60 

1.60 

1 

1899 

3 

M. 

84 

1.46 

1.46 

1 

1900 

2 

M. 

84 

1.60 

1.60 

1 

1898 

4 

M. 

84 

1.00 

1.00 

1 

1896 

22 

M. 

84 

1.00 

1.86 

1 

1899 

18 

M. 

84 

1.06 

1.40 

1 

1900 

12 

M. 

84 

1.10 

1.76 

2 

1890 

42 

M. 

84 

1.20 

2.00 

2 

1896 

21 

M. 

84 

.90 

1.60 

2 

1899 

22 

M. 

84 

1.20 

1.76 

2 

1890 

M. 

60 

4.60 

4.60 

2 

1899 

M. 

60 

4.06 

4.40 

2 

1900 

M. 

54 

4.06 

4.40 

2 

1890 

M. 

84 

1.86 

1.85 

2 

1896 

M. 

84 

1.00 

1.00 

2 

1899 

M. 

84 

1.20 

1.20 

2 

1890 

M. 

60 

2.00 

2.60 

2 

1899 

11 

M. 

60 

2.00 

3.25 

1 

1898 

M. 

84 

2.60 

8.20 

1 

1896 

M. 

84 

2.16 

2.26 

1 

1899 

M. 

84 

2.60 

8.00 

1 

1900 

M. 

84 

2.65 

8.05 

1 

1898 

M. 

84 

1.86 

1.86 

1 

1899 

M. 

84 

1.40 

1.40 

1 

1900 

M. 

84 

1.45 

1.46 

1 

1898 

16 

M. 

84 

1.10 

1.10 

1 

1899 

16 

M. 

84 

1.20 

1.20 

1 

1900 

20 

M. 

84 

1.26 

1.25 

2 

1890 

48 

M. 

84 

1.88* 

1.334 

2 

1896 

28 

M. 

84 

1.00 

1.00 

2 

1899 

48 

M. 

84 

1.20 

1.20 

2 

1890 

16 

M. 

84 

1.26 

1.26 

2 

1899 

56 

M. 

84 

1.20 

1.20 

1 

1898 

24 

M. 

84 

1.10 

1.10 

1 

1899 

24 

M. 

84 

1.16 

1.16 

1 

1900 

24 

M. 

84 

1.26 

1.28 

2 

1890 

48 

M. 

84 

1.86 

1.86 

2 

1896 

26 

M. 

84 

1.00 

1.00 

2 

1899 

56 

M. 

84 

1.20 

1.20 

12.62* 
2.8U 

1.26 
1.20 

1.60 
1.46 
1.60 

1.00 
1.14* 
1.28 
1.28 
1.29* 
1.06 
1.63* 

4.60 
4.11 
4.U 

1.86 
1.00 
1.20 

2.26 
2.81 

2.80 
2.21* 
2.83* 
2.80 

1.85 
1.40 
1.46 

1.10 
1.20 
1.26 
1.88* 
1.00 
1.20 

1.26 
1.20 

1.10 
1.16 
1.26 
1.86 
1.00 
L20 


a  Not  reported. 
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Table  I.— RATES  OF  WAGES  IN  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS— Condnued. 

[Rates  of  wages  are  given  for  the  first  year  for  which  they  were  obtainable  and  for  each  succeeding 
year  In  which  changes  in  rates  occurred  up  to  April,  1900.  For  example,  when  under  any  occupation 
only  one  date  Is  shown,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  there  was  no  change  in  number  of  employees  or 
rates  of  wages  up  to  April,  1900.  In  occupations  where  employees  are  paid  by  the  piece  ayerage  daily 
earnings  have  been  computed  wherever  possible.] 

PIG  IRON— Continued. 


Estab- 
lish- 

First 
year 
and 

Num- 
ber 

Hours 

Rates  of  wages  per  day. 

Occupation  and  location. 

ment 

of  em- 

Sex. 

per 

num- 

years 

of 

change. 

ploy- 

week. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

ber. 

ees. 

Pillere,  top: 

Birmingham,  Ala 

1 

1893 

4 

M. 

84 

$1.60 

11.50 

$1.60 

1 

1899 

4 

M. 

84 

1.66 

1.66 

1.66 

1 

1900 

4 

M. 

84 

1.70 

1.70 

1.70 

2 

1890 

8 

M. 

84 

1.75 

1.75 

1.75 

2 

1896 

4 

M. 

84 

1.45 

1.46 

1.45 

2 

1899 

8 

M. 

84 

1.76 

1.75 

1.75 

Fillers'  helpers,  top: 

Birmingham,  Ala 

3 
1 

1893 
1896 

4 
4 

M. 

M. 

84 
84 

1.25 
1.35 

1.25 
1.35 

1.25 

1.85 

1 

1900 

4 

M. 

84 

1.40 

1.40 

1.40 

2 

1890 

8 

M. 

84 

1.50 

1.50 

1.60 

2 

1896 

8 

M. 

84 

1.25 

1.25 

1.25 

2 

1899 

8 

M. 

84 

1.50 

1.60 

1.50 

Firemen,  locomotive: 

Birminfrham.  Ala 

1 
1 

1893 
1896 

4 
8 

M. 
M. 

84 
84 

1.50 
1.40 

1.50 
1.40 

1.50 

*■***  ■■**»BQ  ■!■!■■■■  y  *mm^m   ••••■•••••• 

1.40 

1 

1899 

3 

M. 

84 

1.45 

1.46 

1.45 

1 

1900 

2 

M. 

84 

1.50 

1.60 

1.50 

Iron  carriers: 

Birmingham,  Ala 

1 
1 

1893 
1896 

10 
8 

M. 
M. 

84 
84 

1.76 
1.60 

1.75 
1.60 

1.75 

1.60 

1 

1899 

8 

M. 

84 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2 

1890 

82 

M. 

84 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2 

1896 

10 

M. 

84 

1.60 

1.80 

1.62 

Keepers: 

Birmingham,  Ala 

2 

1899 

12 

M. 

84 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

1 
1 

1898 
1896 

4 

4 

M. 
M. 

84 
84 

1.75 
1.70 

1.76 
1.70 

1.75 

1.70 

1 

1899 

4 

M. 

84 

1.75 

1.76 

1.75 

1 

1900 

4 

M. 

84 

1.80 

1.80 

1.80 

2 

1890 

8 

M. 

84 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2 

1896 

4 

M. 

84 

1.50 

1.60 

1.65 

2 

1899 

8 

M. 

84 

1.85 

1.86 

1.85 

Keepers'  helpers: 

Birmlngnani,  Ala 

1 
1 

1893 
1899 

12 
12 

M. 

M. 

84 
84 

1.85 
1.40 

1.36 
1.40 

1.86 

1.40 

1 

1900 

12 

M. 

84 

1.45 

1.46 

1.45 

2 

1890 

82 

M. 

84 

1.65 

1.65 

1.65 

2 

1896 

14 

M. 

84 

1.00 

1.26 

1.151 

2 

1899 

24 

M. 

84 

L26 

1.50 

1.86i 

Machinists: 

Pinn^'^g'^fl'n,  Ala -  - 

2 
2 

1890 
1899 

4 
7 

M. 
M. 

60 
60 

2.50 
2.50 

2.60 
2.78 

2.60 

2.60A 

Scale  men: 

Birmingham,  Ala 

1 
1 

1893 
1896 

5 
5 

M. 

M. 

84 
84 

i.ao 

1.25 

1.80 
1.80 

1.S2 

1.29 

1 

1899 

6 

M. 

84 

1.00 

1.20 

1.16 

1 

1900 

4 

M. 

84 

1.26 

1.28 

1.25 

2 

1890 

8 

M. 

84 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2 

1896 

4 

M. 

84 

1.60 

1.75 

1.02* 

2 

1899 

8 

M. 

84 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

Scrap  men: 

Birmingham.  Ala 

1 
1 

1893 

1896 

6 
2 

M. 
M. 

84 
84 

1.26 
1.00 

1.25 
1.00 

1.26 

LOO 

1 

1899 

2 

M. 

84 

1.28 

1.26 

1.28 

1 

1900 

2 

M. 

84 

1.80 

1.80 

1.80 

2 

1890 

8 

M. 

84 

1.26 

1.26 

1.28 

2 

1896 

5 

M. 

84 

1.15 

1.80 

1.22 

2 

1899 

8 

M. 

84 

1.874 

1.87* 
L87l 

}:St 

2 

1900 

11 

M. 

84 

1.26 

Stock  dumpers: 

Biimlmrham.  Ala 

1 
1 

1898 
1896 

2 
8 

M. 
M. 

84 
84 

1.16 
1.10 

1.28 
1.25 

1.20 

M^mm  ■aSii  mm^MMmmmmtf  «&«■•  ••••••••••• 

1.18 

2 

1890 

6 

M. 

84 

1.10 

L60 

1.19 

2 

1896 

4 

M. 

84 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

2 

1899 

12 

M. 

84 

1.10 

1.60 

1.16 

Btove  men: 

BinniDgbam,  Ala 

1 
1 

1893 
1896 

4 

2 

M. 

M. 

84 
84 

1.60 
2.00 

1.00 
2.00 

1.60 

2.00 

Digitized  by  ^^jOOQIC 
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Tablb  I.— rates  of  wages  IN  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS— Ck)ntinue< 

[Rates  of  wages  are  given  for  the  first  year  for  which  they  were  obtainable  and  for  each  succee* 
year  in  which  changes  in  rates  occurred  up  to  April,  1900.  For  example,  when  under  any  occupa 
only  one  date  is  shown,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  there  was  no  change  in  number  of  employe< 
rates  of  wages  up  to  April,  1900.  In  occupations  where  employees  are  paid  by  the  piece  average  c 
earnings  have  been  computed  wherever  possible.] 

no  IRON-Concluded. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ment 
num- 
ber. 

First 
yewr 
and 
years 
of 
change. 

Num- 
ber 
of  em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Sex. 

Hours 
week. 

Rates  of  wages  per  da: 

Occupation  and  location. 

Lowest. 

Highest 

Aver 

Stove  men—Concluded. 

Birmingham,  Ala. — Concl'd. 

1 
1 
2 
2 
2 

1899 
1900 
1890 
1897 
1899 

4 
4 

8 
4 
8 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

84 
84 
84 
84 
84 

11.60 
1.66 
1.76 
1.36 
1.76 

$1.60 
1.66 
1.76 
1.80 
1.76 

] 

] 
1 

] 

PLANING-Rni^I^  PRODUCTS. 


Engineers,  stationary: 

New  York.N.Y 

2 
2 

8 
3 
8 

1 
2 
2 

1890 
1897 

1888 
1894 
1896 

1891 
1891 
1899 

1 
1 

15 
80 
16 

16 
28 
30 

M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 

M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 

60 
63 

64 
64 
64 

60 
60 
63 

S3. 00 
3.00 

2.00 
2.00 
2.00 

2.00 
2.50 
2.50 

S3. 00 
3.00 

3.00 
8.26 
3.00 

2.60 
8.00 
3.00 

S! 

Mill  men: 

Oakland,  Gal 

Planers  and  sawyers: 

Bufblo.N.Y 

^ 

New  Y6rk,N.Y 

; 

' 

PBINrriNG  AND  PUBLISKING.. 


a  Not  reiK)rte<l. 


Bookbinders: 

Atlanta,  Ga 

1 
1 

1895 
1899 

.6 
7 

M. 

M. 

60 
60 

SI.  65 
2.00 

S2.85 
3.00 

r 

Birmingham,  Ala 

3 

1891 

2 

M. 

60 

2.76 

3.83i 

BulEalcN.Y 

8 

8 

1891 
1897 

!-i 

M. 
M. 

60 
67 

2.50 
2.50 

2.50 
2.60 

8 

1899 

«i 

M. 

64 

2.50 

2.50 

GhicagOflll 

10 
10 

1891 
1898 

50 

M. 
M. 

60 
54 

8.00 
2.83 

8.00 
2.83 

10 

1899 

60 

M. 

64 

8.00 

8.00 

11 

1891 

3 

M. 

60 

8.00 

3.00 

11 

1898 

12 

M. 

64 

2.83 

2.83 

11 

1899 

12 

M. 

54 

8.00 

8.00 

NewYork,N.Y 

IS 

1898 

86 

M. 

69 

2.50 

3.33, 

18 

1896 

38 

M. 

56i 

2.60 

8.83 

18 

1899 

40 

M. 

54 

2.50 

8.83 

Raleigh,N.G 

19 
19 

1890 
1899 

6 
6 

M. 
M. 

60 
64 

[^ 

2.83i 
2.38 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

20 
20 

1890 
1897 

11 
17 

M. 
M. 

59 
59 

8.00 
8.00 

4.50 
4.00 

20 

1900 

20 

M. 

59 

2.76 

4.00 

Compositors: 

Atlanta,  Oa 

1 

1 

1896 
1899 

9 
16 

M. 
M. 

60 
60 

1.86 
1.50 

2.86 
8.00 

3 

1891 

6 

M. 

60 

2.75 

8.00 

3 

1898 

6 

M. 

67 

2.66 

8.33i 

8 

1899 

8 

M. 

64 

2.68, 

8.33i 

4 

1890 

2 

M. 

64 

8.16 

8.16 

[ 

4 

1894 

8 

M. 

54 

8.834 
2.83 
2.33 

8.75 

Boston,  Maai 

6 
6 

1892 
1896 

7 
7 

M. 
M. 

60 
60 

2.834 
8.00 

6 

1899 

12 

M. 

64 

2.60 

8.00 

6 

1892 

21 

F. 

63 

.86 

2.65 

5 

1898 

83 

F. 

63 

1.03 

2.65 

5 

1899 

60 

F. 

63 

.86 

2.66 

5 

1900 

44 

F. 

63 

1.14 

2.60 

6 

1891 

14 

M. 

60 

2.68 

8.00 

6 

1894 

26 

M. 

60 

2.60 

3.00 

6 

1898 

18 

M. 

54 

2.50 

8.16i 
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Table  I.— RATES  OF  WAGES  IN  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 

[Rates  of  wages  are  sriven  for  the  flist  year  for  which  they  were  obtainable  and  for  each  Booceedinjr 
year  in  which  changes  in  rates  occnrred  up  to  April.  1900.  For  example,  when  under  any  occupation 
only  one  date  is  shown,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  there  was  no  change  in  number  of  employees  or 
rates  of  wages  up  to  April,  1900.  In  occupations  where  employees  are  paid  by  the  piece  average  daily 
earnings  have  been  computed  wherever  possible.J 

PRINTING  AND  PUBI<ISmNO— Continued. 


lish- 

First 
year 
and 

Num- 
ber 

Hours 

Rates  of  wages  per  day. 

Occupation  and  location. 

ment 

of  em- 

Sex. 

per 

num- 

change. 

ploy- 

week. 

Lowest 

Highest. 

Average. 

ber. 

ees. 

Compo6itor»-Concluded. 

BufWo,N.Y 

8 
8 

1891 
1897 

(a) 

M. 

M. 

60 
67 

•2.60 
2.50 

12.60 
2.60 

12.60 

2.50 

8 

1809 

(o) 

M. 

64 

2.60 

2.60 

2.50 

Charlotte,  N.C 

9 
9 

1896 
1809 

3 
10 

M. 
M. 

69 
69 

1.60 
1.60 

2.00 
2.60 

1.75 

1.78ft 

Chicago,  111 

10 
10 

1891 
1898 

80 
80 

M. 
M. 

60 
64 

8.00 
2.83 

3.00 
2.88 

8.00 

2.88 

10 

1899 

80 

M. 

54 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

11 

1801 

40 

M. 

60 

3.00 

8.00 

8.00 

U 

1896 

46 

M. 

54 

2.88 

2.83 

2.88 

11 

1899 

50 

M. 

54 

3.00 

8.00 

8.00 

Cleveland.  Ohio 

12 
12 

1890 
1891 

18 
13 

M. 
M. 

60 
60 

2.50 
2.60 

2.66ft 
2.60 

2.61ft 

Xi^ft^^  V  \0»mmMM^M^  X^*mAX^«  •••••••••••• 

2.60* 

12 

1896 

13 

M. 

60 

2.50 

2.66ft 

2.64 

12 

1895 

22 

M. 

68 

2.411 

2.74 

2.441 

12 

1897 

10 

M. 

66 

2.881 

2.64ft 

2.86 

12 

1899 

17 

M. 

53 

2.21 

2.60 

2.22 

12 

1900 

15 

M. 

50 

2.60 

2.88ft 

2.54 

New  York.N.Y 

13 
18 

1896 
1898 

66 
75 

M. 
M. 

69 

56» 

8.00 
8.00 

8.00 
8.00 

8.00 

S.00 

13 

1899 

86 

M. 

54 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

Philsdelphia,  Pa 

18 
18 

1891 
1892 

6 
6 

M. 
M. 

60 
60 

1.664 
2.50 

IS{ 

2.411 

18 

18M 

3 

M. 

60 

2.00 

2.60 

2.161 

18 

1896 

3 

M. 

60 

2.00 

ISt 

2.444 

18 

1897 

4 

M. 

60 

2.00 

2.411 

18 

1899 

3 

M. 

60 

2.60 

2.66ft 

2.61 

18 

1894 

510 

M. 

60 

\m 

1.87ft 

l.U 

18 

1896 

59 

M. 

60 

2.50 

1.61 

18 

1896 

512 

M. 

60 

i.m 

2.50 

1.70 

18 

1897 

511 

M. 

60 

.431 

2.00 

1.40 

18 

1896 

518 

M. 

60 

.88 

2.66ft 

1.40 

18 

1899 

57 

M. 

60 

.78* 

1.67 

1.18 

18 

1900 

520 

M. 

60 

1.28 

2.69 

Raleigh.N.C 

19 
19 

1890 
1899 

20 
16 

M. 
M. 

60 

54 

ISI 

2.88ft 
2.83 

o  jot 

2.^ 

20 
20 

1890 
1896 

10 
11 

M. 
M. 

69 
50 

2.00 
8.00 

4.16 
4.16 

8.24 

20 

1899 

14 

M. 

69 

2.664 

4.88ft 

8.02ft 
8.03 

20 

1900 

16 

M. 

50 

2.80 

4.60 

Compositors,  machine: 

Atlanta,  Oa 

2 
2 

1892 
1896 

10 
10 

M. 
M. 

48 
48 

3.00 
4.00 

8.00 

4.oa 

8.00 

4.00 

Birmingham,  Ala 

4 
9 

1894 
1896 

4 

4 

M. 
M. 

42 
64 

8.01 
3.00 

8.01 
8.26 

8.01 

Charlotte,  N.  C 

8.06ft 

Coverers: 

Boston,  Mass 

1891 
1892 

2 
2 

M. 
M. 

69 
69 

l^ 

ISI 

IS! 

1898 

2 

M. 

69 

2.60 

4.00 

S.26 

1894 

2 

M. 

09 

4.00 

6.00 

4.60 

1896 

2 

M. 

69 

4.50 

6.88ft 

6.16ft 
8.41ft 

1896 

2 

M. 

59 

2.83* 

4.60 

1897 

2 

M. 

59 

4.00 

6.00 

4.60 

1898 

2 

M. 

59 

t^ 

4.60 

4.16ft 

1899 

2 

M. 

56 

6.46 

6.16 

1900 

2 

M. 

66 

4.18 

4.41ft 

4.27 

Chicago, Dl 

U 
11 

1891 
1896 

3 
9 

P. 
F. 

60 
64 

c.eo 

C.60 

cl.00 
cl.OO 

'e:?3 

Cutters: 

Boston,  Mass 

1891 
1892 

4 
4 

M. 
M. 

60 
69 

1.66* 
2.88 

8.00 
8.88ft 

2.20 

2.75 

1893 

4 

M. 

60 

2.88 

2.60 

2.41ft 

1894 

4 

M. 

50 

1.66 

8.00 

2.87ft 

1896 

5 

M. 

60 

2.00 

8.00 

X60 

1896 

5 

M. 

60 

2.00 

8.00 

X4Sft 

1897 

5 

M. 

60 

2.00 

8.00 

2.60 

1896 

6 

M. 

60 

2.8ti 

8.00 

2.00 

1890 

4 

M. 

66 

2.60 

8.00 

2,71 

1900 

4 

M. 

66 

2.8ti 

8.00 

a.6Bft 

a  Not  reported. 


5  Pieceworkers. 


ePer  1,000  books. 

Digitized  by  ^^jOOQIC 


Table  I. 

[Rates  of  wi 
year  in  which 
only  one  date 
rates  of  wa^cfi 
eamlnga  have 


Oocnpatio: 


Electrotypers: 
Atlanta,  G 
New  York 


ElectrotypeiB' 
New  York 


Engineers,  Bta 
Charlotte, 

Ftnishers: 
Boston,  Ml 


BafEalo,N 


Folders: 

Chicago,  II 


Folders,  hand 
Boston,  Ml 


Folders,  mach 
Ro8ton,Mf 


Folders  and  g> 
tMm  Franc 


Forwarders: 
Boston,  Mf 


Qatherers: 
Boston,  Ml 
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Table  I.— RATES  OF  WAGES  IN  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 

[Rates  of  wages  are  given  for  the  first  year  for  which  they  were  obtainable  and  for  each  socceeding 
year  in  which  changes  in  rates  occurred  up  to  April,  1900.  Tor  example,  when  under  any  occupation 
only  one  date  is  shown,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  there  was  no  change  in  number  of  employees  or 
rates  of  wages  up  to  April,  1900.  In  occupations  where  employees  are  paid  by  the  piece  average  daily 
earnings  have  been  computed  wherever  possible.] 

PRINTING  AND  PVBUSHINCfr— Continued. 


Estab- 
11«h- 

ytrst 
year 

of 

ber 

Hours 

Rates  of  wagea  per  daj^ 

Ofxmpatton  and  location. 

ment 

of  t*m- 

e«3t. 

per 

num- 

ploy 

week. 

LowenL 

Highest. 

Ar&*gK* 

b^r. 

efH, 

GathercTs— Con  filuil<^ . 

Boston,  Maae.— Concluded .. 

7 

imj 

F. 

&9 

n.eo 

SL33I 

ii.ie^ 

ISQS 

P. 

59 

1. 00 

1.  l&i 

LIS* 

1^99 

F. 

fi5 

1.00 

1.50 

L29 

1900 

F. 

55 

LOO 

1.50 

L3& 

Chicago,  111  „.... 

1891 

F 

4S 

a   12 

a  12 

a  12 

1891 

F. 

60 

O.IO 

O.IO 

ailO 

1896 

8 

F. 

54 

a.  10 

a.  10 

a.  10 

Gilders: 

Boston,  Man 

1891 

2 

M. 

CO 

2.83i 
4.00 

2.88i 
4.00 

2.83* 
4.00 

1892 

2 

M. 

69 

1898 

2 

M. 

59 

4.16* 

4.88* 

4.25 

1894 

2 

M. 

59 

8.60 

4.16* 

8.83* 

1895 

2 

M. 

50 

8.83i 

4.16* 

4.00 

1896 

2 

M. 

59 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

1897 

3 

M. 

59 

3.00 

8.88* 

3.30 

1898 

2 

M. 

59 

I.16i 

5.00 

4.58* 

1899 

2 

M. 

55 

8.72 

4.05 

3.88* 

1900 

6 

M. 

55 

8.60 

8.50 

3.50 

Oold-leaf  lavers: 

Boston,  Mass 

1891 

5 

F. 

59 

.88* 
1.00 

1.50 

1  30 

1892 

5 

F. 

59 

1.50 

L83* 

1893 

5 

F. 

59 

1.83» 

1.50 

1.40 

1894 

5 

F. 

59 

1.16i 

1.60 

1.40 

1895 

7 

F. 

59 

.88^ 

1.50 

1.21* 

1896 

5 

F. 

59 

1.50 

1.60 

1.50 

1899 

8 

F. 

55 

1.50 

1.60 

1.50 

Half-tone  men.photo-ongraving: 
New  York,N.  Y 

514 

1897 

12 

M. 

48 

4.16* 
8.00 

5.88* 
3.66* 

4.50 

Linemen,  photo-engraving: 
New  York,N.Y 

514 

1895 

100 

M. 

48 

3.16* 

514 

1897 

120 

M. 

48 

3.50 

4.00 

3.6^ 

Pasters: 

Boston,  Mass 

1891 
1893 

6 
9 

F. 
F. 

59 
59 

1.00 
1.00 

1.88* 
1.60 

1.14 

1.29* 

1894 

10 

F. 

59 

1.00 

1.50 

1.06 

1896 

18 

F. 

59 

1.00 

1.50 

1.25 

1896 

11 

F. 

59 

.831 

1.50 

1.00 

1897 

10 

F. 

59 

.88i 

1.50 

1.28* 

1898 

10 

F. 

59 

.881 

1.60 

1.20 

1899 

10 

F. 

55 

1.00 

1.83* 

1.81* 

1900 

8 

F. 

55 

.884 

1.66* 

1.25 

Press  feeders: 

Boston,  Mass 

1892 

16 

M. 

60 

1.66i 

1.66* 

1.66* 

1899 

18 

M. 

54 

1.66J 

1.66* 

1.66* 

1900 

18 

M. 

54 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

1891 

11 

M. 

60 

1.50 

1.66* 

1.66 

1892 

11 

M. 

60 

1.50 

1.88* 

1.66* 

1896 

11 

M. 

60 

1.66* 

2.00 

1.72* 

1897 

11 

M. 

60 

1.50 

2,00 

1.76 

1898 

11 

M. 

54 

1.60 

2.00 

1.66* 

1900 

9 

M. 

54 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

8 

1891 

(c 

M. 

60 

.66* 

.76 

(Ci 

8 

1893 

(c) 

M. 

60 

.66 

.88* 

fCl 

8 

1894 

(c 

M. 

60 

.88 

1.00 

(ci 

8 

1899 

(c 

M. 

54 

.88 

1.26 

(Ci 

Chicago,  111 

10 

1891 

80 

M. 

60 

1.60 

1.60 

1.50 

10 

1892 

30 

M. 

60 

1.76 

L75 

1.75 

10 

1897 

40 

M. 

60 

1.92 

1.  :*: 

1.92 

10 

1898 

40 

M. 

54 

1.83i 

l.s;;i 

1.831 

10 

1899 

40 

M. 

54 

1.92 

1,92 

i.9:! 

11 

1891 

7 

M. 

60 

1.7S 

1.75 

L75 

11 

1898 

12 

M. 

54 

1  881 

l.K^i 

t.^ 

11 

1899 

14 

M. 

54 

1.92 

I'n 

Lsa 

New  York,  N.Y 

13 
18 

1898 
1898 

40 
40 

H. 
H. 

60 
68* 

1.00 

1  tv.i 

LKJ 

Les 

18 

1899 

40 

M. 

54 

•!.<».} 

hm 

a  Per  1,000  signatures. 

h  Information  furnished  by  a  member  of  the  Photo-engraven'  Union. 


cNoC  i^ptifti^i. 
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Tablb  I.— RATES  OF  WAGES  IN  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 

[Ratmoi  wages  are  given  for  the  first  year  for  which  they  were  obtainable  and  for  each  succeeding 
year  in  which  changes  in  rates  occurred  up  to  April,  1900.  For  example,  when  under  any  occupation 
only  one  date  is  shown.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  there  was  no  change  in  number  of  employees  or 
rates  of  wages  up  to  April,  1900.  In  occupations  where  employees  are  paid  by  the  piece  average  daily 
earnings  have  been  computed  wherever  possible.] 

PRINTING  AND  PVBIjISfllNtt—Gontinued. 


Estab- 
lish- 

First 
year 
and 
years 
of 

Num- 
ber 

Hours 

Rates  of  wages  per  day. 

Occupation  and  location. 

ment 

of  em- 

Sex. 

per 

num- 

ploy- 

week. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

ber. 

ees. 

Press  feeders— Concluded. 

New  York,  N.  Y-Concl'd  . . . 

a  15 

1891 

700 

M. 

59 

92.00 

92.334 

•2.144 

a  15 

1896 

1,700 

M. 

57 

2.331 

2.834 

2.384 

a  15 

1899 

2,000 

M. 

54 

2.834 

2.834 

2.334 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

20 

1890 

5 

M. 

59 

1.25 

1.664 

1.884 

20 

1899 

10 

M. 

59 

1.25 

2.00 

1.864 

Pressmen: 

Atlanta,  Ga 

1 
1 

1895 
1899 

3 
3 

M. 
M. 

60 
60 

2.15 
2.50 

8.00 
8.38* 

2.614 

2.944 

Birmingham,  Ala 

3 
3 

1891 
1896 

1 
2 

M. 
M. 

60 
60 

3.00 
2.16* 

8.00 
8.00 

8.00 

2.584 
2.874 

Boston,  Mass 

5 
5 

1892 
1899 

4 

5 

M. 
M. 

60 
54 

2.50 
2.50 

8.334 
3.834 

2.90 

6 

1891 

11 

M. 

60 

2.50 

4.50 

8.18 

6 

1892 

11 

M. 

60 

2.50 

4.50 

8.24 

6 

1893 

8 

M. 

60 

2.50 

4.50 

8.46 

6 

1894 

8 

M. 

60 

2.60 

4.50 

8.434 

6 

1895 

7 

M. 

60 

2.60 

4.50 

3.45 

6 

1896 

7 

M. 

60 

2.50 

4.50 

8.474 

6 

1898 

5 

M. 

64 

2.60 

4.164 

8.464 

. 

6 

1900 

7 

M. 

64 

2.50 

4.164 

3.31 

BuiIalo,N.Y 

8 

1891 

(6 

M. 

60 

2.00 

8.00 

2>) 

8 

1897 

(^) 

M. 

57 

2.25 

3.00 

5i 

8 

1899 

(&) 

M. 

54 

2.50 

8.834 

6 

Charlotte,  N.  C 

9 
10 
10 

1895 
1891 
1896 

1 

20 
25 

M. 

M. 
M. 

59 
60 
54 

2.00 
3.60 
8.33i 

2.00 
8.50 
8.834 

2.00 

8.50 

8.334 

10 

1899 

25 

M. 

54 

3.50 

8.50 

8.50 

11 

1891 

4 

M. 

60 

8.50 

8.50 

8.50 

11 

1898 

6 

M. 

54 

8.33i 

8.334 

3.334 

11 

1899 

8 

M. 

54 

8.50 

8.50 

3.50 

NewYork,N.Y 

13 

1893 

23 

M. 

59 

8.334 

4.00 

3.544 

18 

1898 

23 

M. 

561 

8.33i 

4.00 

3.544 

18 

1899 

23 

M. 

54 

8.33i 

4.00 

3.544 

a  16 

1896 

1,075 

M. 

59 

8.334 

6.664 

3.834 

a  16 

1896 

1,500 

M. 

57 

8.334 

6.664 

3.834 

a  16 

1899 

1,562 

M. 

54 

3.334 

6.664 

8.834 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

18 

1891 

8 

M 

60 

2.664 

8.664 

3.00 

18 

1894 

8 

M. 

60 

2.00 

2:75 

2.24 

18 

1895 

8 

M. 

60 

8.664 

8.04 

18 

1897 

5 

M. 

60 

2.664 

8.834 

3.00 

18 

1899 

7 

M. 

60 

2.664 

8.334 

2.93 

18 

1900 

9 

M. 

60 

8.00 

8.414 

8.16 

Raleigh,N.C 

19 

1890 

4 

M. 

60 

1.25 

1.25 

1.25 

19 

1899 

4 

M. 

54 

1.25 

1.25 

1.25 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

20 
20 

1890 
1896 

4 

7 

M. 

M. 

59 
59 

2.50 
2.50 

8.50 
4.00 

8.00 

8.144 

20 

1899 

9 

M. 

59 

2.50 

4.164 

2.85 

Proofreaders:  (c) 

Boston,  Mass 

1892 

4 

F. 

53 

1.44 

8.334 

2.014 

1896 

6 

F. 

53 

1.50 

4.164 

2.214 

1899 

6 

F. 

53 

1.664 

4.164 

2.51 

1900 

5 

F. 

53 

1.664 

4.164 

2.434 

Sewers: 

Boston,  Mass 

1891 

8 

F. 

59 

.664 

1.834 

1.23 

1892 

5 

F. 

59 

1.164 

1.834 

1.40 

1898 

7 

F. 

59 

1.334 

1.664 

1.43 

1894 

6 

F. 

59 

1.00 

1.50 

1.28 

1895 

6 

F. 

59 

1.00 

1.834 

1.47 

1896 

7 

F. 

59 

.834 

1.50 

1.19 

1897 

6 

F. 

59 

1.334 

1.50 

1.39 

1896 

5 

F. 

69 

1.164 

1.50 

1.30 

1899 

5 

F. 

66 

1.50 

1.834 

1.564 

1900 

6 

F. 

66 

1.164 

1.66 

1.304 

Chicago,  Dl 

1891 

11 

F. 

60 

.414 

1.1ft 
1.16 

.82 

1896 

22 

F. 

54 

.414 

.82 

a  Information  furnished  by  secretary  of  union. 
bNot  reported. 


c  Including  copyholders. 
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BULLETIN   OF   THE   DEPABTMBNT   OF   LABOR. 


Table  I.— RATES  OF  WAGES  IN  VARIOUS  OCJCUPATIONS-Oontinaed. 

[Rates  of  wages  are  given  for  the  first  year  for  which  they  were  obtainable  and  for  each  laooeeding 
year  In  which  changes  in  rates  occurred  up  to  April,  1900.  For  example,  when  under  any  occupation 
only  one  date  is  shown,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  there  was  no  change  in  number  of  employees  or 
rates  of  wages  up  to  April,  1900.  In  occupations  where  employees  are  paid  by  the  piece  average  daily 
earnings  have  ti^n  computed  wherever  possible.] 

PRINTING  AND  PITBUSHINC— Concluded. 


Occupation  and  location. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ment 
num- 
ber. 


First 
year 
and 
years 
of 
change. 


Num- 
ber 
of  em- 
ploy- 
ees. 


Sex. 


Hours 

per 
week. 


Rates  of  wages  per  day. 


Lowest. 


Highest 


Average. 


Sewers— Concluded. 
San  Francisco,  Cal 

Sheet  workers: 

New  York,  N.Y... 

Stereotypers: 

New  York,  N.Y... 


20 
20 
20 

13 
13 
18 

a  17 
a  17 


1890 
1893 
1900 

1898 
1896 
1899 

1896 
1898 


8 
8 
14 

40 
60 
66 

400 
426 


63 
63 
63 

69 
66i 
64 

59 
64 


$1.88i 
1.33i 
1.16i 

1.60 
1.60 
1.50 

4.00 
4.00 


fl.66i 
1.664 
1.664 

2.00 
2.00 
2.00 

4.60 
4.60 


ILSO 
1.46 
1.274 

1.664 
1.664 
1.664 

4. 314 
4.294 


SHIPBUII^IIING. 


Blacksmiths: 

Boston,  Mass 

1 

1891 

20 

M. 

60 

82.60 

$8.00 

82.75 

1 

1892 

20 

M. 

64 

2.26 

2.70 

2.474 

Cleveland.  Ohio 

2 

1890 

10 

M. 

60 

2.124 
2.00 

8.25 

2.524 
2.624 

%^a%^  W  \^««»JLK\A  1  v^***^^  ••••••••••••• 

2 

1891 

10 

M. 

60 

8.25 

2 

1892 

9 

M. 

60 

2.26 

8.25 

2.57 

2 

1898 

8 

M. 

60 

2.26 

8.25 

2.53 

2 

1894 

9 

M. 

60 

2.10 

2.924 

2.804 

2 

1895 

11 

M. 

60 

1.76 

8.00 

2.35 

2 

1896 

9 

M. 

60 

2.26 

8.26 

2.54 

2 

1896 

6 

M. 

60 

2.874 

8.26 

2.65 

2 

1899 

11 

M. 

60 

2.26 

8.25 

2.51 

2 

1900 

16 

M. 

60 

2.26 

4.00 

2.574 

Blacksmiths'  helpers: 

Boston,  Mass 

1 
1 

1891 
1892 

18 
18 

M. 
M. 

60 
64 

1.75 
1.674 

1.75 
1.574 

1.76 

L674 

1 

1893 

18 

M. 

64 

1.664 

1.664 

1.664 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

2 
2 

1890 
1892 

10 
12 

M. 
M. 

60 
60 

1.50 
1.40 

1.75 
2.00 

1.70 

1.574 

2 

1893 

10 

M. 

60 

1.50 

2.00 

1.624 

2 

1894 

7 

M. 

60 

1.214 

1.80 

1.46 

2 

1896 

12 

M. 

60 

1.85 

1.624 

L474 

2 

1896 

11 

M. 

60 

1.50 

1.66 

1.68 

2 

1897 

6 

M. 

60 

1.45 

1.66 

1.56 

2 

1898 

6 

M. 

60 

1.60 

1.65 

1.614 

2 

1899 

11 

M. 

60 

1.60 

1.60 

1.64 

2 

1900 

20 

M. 

60 

1.40 

2.00 

1.67 

Boiler  makers: 

Boston,  Mass 

1 

1891 

100 

M. 

60 

2.50 

8.60 

2.70 

1 

1892 

100 

M. 

54 

2.60 

8.50 

2.70 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

2 

1890 

60 

M. 

60 

1.674 

2.76 

2.29 

2 

1891 

48 

M. 

60 

2.00 

2.75 

2.85 

2 

1892 

80 

M. 

60 

2.00 

2.75 

2.264 

2 

1898 

28 

M. 

60 

2.00 

2.624 

2.80 

2 

1894 

62 

M. 

60 

1.60 

2.70 

2.10 

2 

1896 

64 

M. 

60 

1.76 

2.874 

2,18 

2 

1896 

82 

M. 

60 

1.65 

8.00 

2.824 

2 

1897 

16 

M. 

60 

2.25 

2.674 

2.54 

2 

1896 

21 

M. 

60 

2.25 

2.624 

2.6S 

2 

1899 

28 

M. 

60 

2.25 

2.75 

2.68 

2 

1900 

66 

M. 

60 

2.00 

8.00 

2.68 

Boiler  makers'  helpers: 

Boston,  Mass 

1 

1 

1891 
1892 

40 
40 

M. 
M. 

60 
54 

1.76 
1.75 

1.75 
1.75 

1.75 

1.75 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

2 

1890 

54 

M. 

60 

1.40 

1.674 
1.76 

1.624 
1.514 

2 

1891 

40 

M. 

60 

1.40 

2 

1682 

80 

M. 

60 

1.80 

1.75 

1.614 

2 

1606 

22 

M. 

60 

1.40 

1.76 

1.49 

2 

1694 

71 

M. 

60 

1.06 

1.574 

LS94 

2 

1696 

88 

M. 

60 

1.20 

1.60 

1.81 

a  Information  furnished  by  officer  of  union. 
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Tablb  I.— rates  of  wages  IN  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 

[Rates  of  wa^res  are  given  for  the  first  year  for  which  they  were  obtainable  and  for  each  succeeding 
year  in  which  changes  in  rates  occurred  up  to  April,  1900.  For  example,  when  under  any  occupation 
only  one  date  is  shown,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  there  was  no  change  in  number  of  employees  or 
rates  of  wages  up  to  April,  1900.  In  occupations  where  employees  are  paid  by  the  piece  average  daily 
earnings  have  been  computed  wherever  possible.] 

SflIPBIJIliDIN«-€ontinued. 


Estab- 
lish- 

First 
year 
and 
years 
of 

Num- 
ber 

Hours 

Rates  of  wages  per  day. 

Occupation  and  location. 

ment 

of  em- 

Sex. 

per 

num- 

ploy- 

week. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average- 

ber. 

change. 

ees. 

Boiler  makers'  helpers— Cond'd. 
Cleveland,  Ohio— Ooncl'd . . . 

2 

1896 

42 

M. 

60 

$1.40 

$1.50 

$1.49 

2 

1897 

23 

M. 

60 

1.40 

1.76 

1.534 

2 

1899 

56 

M. 

60 

1.35 

2.00 

1.674 

2 

1900 

86 

M. 

60 

1.40 

1.90 

1.564 

Chippers: 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

2 
2 

1890 
1891 

6 
6 

M. 
M. 

60 
60 

1.50 
1.75 

1.76 
1.86 

1.61 

1.79 

2 

1892 

5 

M. 

60 

1.50 

1.86 

1.72 

2 

1893 

7 

M. 

60 

1.75 

1.86 

1.764 

2 

1894 

6 

M. 

60 

1.674 

1.664 

1.69 

2 

1896 

5 

M. 

60 

1.75 

1.85 

1.77 

2 

1898 

6 

M. 

60 

1.65 

1.86 

1.734 

2 

1899 

3 

M. 

60 

1.75 

1.85 

1.814 

2 

1900 

11 

M. 

60 

1.75 

2.25 

1.874 

Core  makers: 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

2 
2 

1890 
1891 

6 
7 

M. 
H. 

60 
60 

1.50 
1.75 

2.26 
2.26 

1.914 

1.964 

2 

1892 

14 

M. 

60 

1.76 

2.26 

1.96 

2 

1893 

10 

M. 

60 

2.00 

2.76 

2.224 

2 

1894 

10 

M. 

60 

1.574 

2.024 

1.864 

2 

1896 

10 

M. 

60 

1.80 

2.024 

1.89 

2 

1896 

9 

H. 

60 

2.00 

2.26 

2.11 

2 

1899 

11 

M. 

60 

2.00 

2.28 

2.104 

2 

1900 

9 

M. 

60 

2.26 

2.60 

2.29 

Machinists: 

Boston,  Mass 

1 
1 

1891 
1892 

75 
80 

M. 
M. 

60 
54 

2,25 
2.024 

8.60 
8.15 

2.50 

2.25 

1 

1899 

100 

H. 

54 

2.25 

3.15 

2.474 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

2 
2 

1890 
1891 

130 
116 

M. 
M. 

60 
60 

2.00 
2.00 

3.25 
3.25 

2.32 

2.33 

2 

1892 

121 

M. 

60 

1.874 

8.26 

2.294 

2 

1893 

93 

M. 

60 

2.00 

8.25 

2.324 

2 

1894 

96 

M. 

tfO 

1.76 

2.924 

2.124 

2 

1896 

101 

M. 

60 

1.80 

8.25 

2.154 

2 

1896 

96 

M. 

60 

2.00 

8.25 

2.344 

2 

1897 

36 

M. 

60 

2.00 

3.00 

2.36 

2 

1899 

74 

M. 

60 

2.00 

3.25 

2.41 

2 

1900 

131 

M. 

60 

2.00 

3.26 

2.434 

Machinists'  helpers: 

Boston,  Mass 

1 
1 

1891 
1892 

15 
17 

M. 
M. 

60 
54 

1.60 
1.36 

2.00 
1.80 

1.86 

1.664 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

2 
2 

1890 
1891 

49 
51 

M. 
M. 

60 
60 

1.25 
1.26 

1.75 
1.80 

1.53J 

1.60 

2 

1892 

26 

M. 

60 

1.26 

1.76 

1.62 

2 

1893 

46 

M. 

60 

1.25 

1.90 

2 

1894 

53 

M. 

60 

1.124 

1.80 

l!40l 

2 

1896 

54 

M. 

60 

1.26 

1.80 

1.33i 

2 

1896 

49 

M. 

60 

1.26 

1.75 

L46 

2 

1897 

15 

M. 

60 

1.40 

1.60 

1.464 

2 

1898 

83 

M. 

60 

1.40 

1.76 

1.50i 

2 

1899 

67 

M. 

60 

1.40 

1.80 

1.54 

2 

1900 

91 

M. 

60 

1.60 

2.00 

1.694 

Molders: 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

2 
2 

1890 
1891 

29 
24 

M. 
M. 

60 
60 

2.00 
2.00 

8.10 
8.10 

2.614 

2.64i 

2 

1892 

19 

M. 

60 

2.50 

3.10 

2.664 

2 

1893 

22 

M. 

60 

1.76 

8.10 

2.60 

2 

1894 

13 

M. 

60 

2.25 

2.79 

2.49 

2 

1895 

8 

M. 

60 

2.25 

2.79 

2.&I4 

2 

1896 

25 

M. 

60 

2.00 

3.10 

2.694 

2 

1897 

11 

M. 

60 

2.26 

8.10 

2.724 

2 

1898 

20 

M. 

60 

2.00 

8.10 

2.68 

2 

1899 

23 

M. 

60 

2.00 

8.10 

2.61 

2 

1900 

38 

M. 

60 

2.20 

3.40 

2.844 

Holders'  helpers: 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

2 
2 

1890 
1891 

28 
27 

M. 

M. 

60 
60 

1.60 
1.60 

1.75 
1.75 

1.66 

1.644 

2 

1892 

15 

M. 

00 

1.50 

1.60 

1.604 

6759— No.  29 10 
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Table  I.-RATES  OF  WAGES  IN  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS— Continue<i. 

[Rates  of  wages  are  given  for  the  first  year  for  which  theywere  obtainable  and  for  each  sacceedio^ 
year  in  which  changes  in  rates  occurred  up  to  April,  1900.  For  example,  when  under  any  occupation 
only  one  date  18  shown,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  there  was  no  change  in  number  of  employees  or 
rates  of  wages  up  to  April,  1900.  In  occupations  where  employees  are  paid  by  the  piece  average  daily 
earnings  have  been  computed  wherever  possible.] 

SHIPBUIIiDING-Concluded. 


Estab- 
lish- 

First 
year 
and 
years 
of 

Num- 
ber 

Hours 

Rates  of  wages  per  day. 

Occupation  and  location. 

ment 

of  em- 

Sex. 

per 

num- 

ploy- 

week. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

ber. 

change. 

ees. 

Molders'  helpers— Concluded. 

Cleveland,  Ohio— Concl'd... 

2 

1894 

16 

M. 

60 

$1.86 

$1.44 

$1.35f 

2 

1895 

5 

M. 

60 

1.85 

1.85 

1.S5 

2 

1896 

13 

M. 

60 

1.60 

1.50 

1.60 

2 

1900 

46 

M. 

60 

1.60 

2.00 

1.511 

Pattern  makers: 

Boston,  Mass  

1 

1891 

8 

M. 

60 

2.50 

3.00 

2.85 

1 

1892 

9 

M. 

54 

2.26 

2.70 

2.561 

1 

1899 

21 

M. 

54 

2.26 

8.00 

2.70 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

2 

1890 

6 

M. 

60 

2.00 

2.85 

2.511 
2.641 

2 

1891 

7 

M. 

60 

2.25 

8.00 

2 

1893 

•8 

M. 

60 

2.00 

8.00 

2.651 

2 

1894 

6 

M. 

60 

2.02i 

2.70 

2.4SI 

2 

1896 

4 

M. 

60 

2.25 

2.70 

2. 48* 

2 

1896 

7 

M. 

60 

2.60 

8.00 

2.73 

2 

1898 

7 

M. 

60 

2.60 

8.00 

2.67 

2 

1899 

6 

M. 

60 

2.60 

8.00 

2.75 

2 

1900 

11 

M. 

60 

2.50 

8.50 

2.79 

SIIiK  GOODS. 


Blockers: 

New  York,  N.  Y  . 

Bunchers,  ribbon: 
New  York,  N.Y. 


Doublers: 

Paterson.N.J  . 


Dyers: 

New  York,  N.Y. 


Quillers: 

Paterson,  N.  J  . 


Reelers: 

Paterson, N.J  ... 

Spinners: 

New  York,  N.Y. 


Spoolers: 

New  York,  N.Y. 


Warpers: 

New  York,  N.  Y  . 


Paterson,  N.  J  . 


Weavers: 

New  York,  N,  Y  . 


Paterson,  N.J. 


Weavers'  helpers: 
New  York,  N.Y- 


1891 
1899 

15 
23 

M. 

59 
59 

$0.64 
.684 

$0.77 
.884 

1891 
1896 
1899 

25 
32 
36 

F. 
F. 
F. 

59 
59 
59 

.46 
.461 
.50 

.834 

1891 
1899 

fSl 

a> 

60 
56 

.60 
.50 

1.00 
1.00 

1891 
1898 
1899 

6 
8 
9 

M. 

69 
69 
69 

1.834 
1.90 
2.00 

1.834 
1.90 
2.00 

1891 
1899 

n 

\t 

60 
55 

.834 
.834 

1.164 
1.164 

1891 
1899 

[^ 

u 

60 
55 

.414 
.414 

1:111} 

1891 
1898 
1899 

10 
13 
15 

M. 
M. 
M. 

69 
59 
69 

1.54 

1:5I{ 

1.54 

1:S{ 

1891 
1898 
1899 

20 
27 
80 

F. 
F. 
F. 

69 
69 
69 

.834 

1:S* 

L164 

1891 
1898 
1899 
1891 
1899 

20 
82 
36 

It] 

F. 
F. 
F. 

121 

59 
69 
69 
60 
66 

.834 
1.164 
1.164 

1.084 

1.11 

1.164 

2.50 

2.60 

1891 
1896 
1899 
1891 
1900 

126 
170 
190 

IS 

M. 
M. 
M. 

121 

69 
59 
69 
60 
56 

i;66 

2.774 
2.82 
8.00 
3.00 
8.8S4 

1891 
1898 
1899 

25 
34 

38 

M. 
M. 
M. 

59 
59 
59 

.93 

.944 

1.00 

1.394 
1.42 
1.60 

a  Not  reported. 


$0,614 
.664 

.624 
.634 
.664 


1.834 
1,90 
2.00 


IZ 


1.54 
1.664 
1.664 

.914 
.96 
1.00 

:S' 

1.00 


\a] 


2.164 
2.19 
2.834 


ffi 


1.164 
1.18 
1.26 
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Table  I.— RATES  OF  WAGES  IN  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 

[Rates  of  wages  are  given  for  the  first  year  for  which  they  were  obtainable  and  for  each  snoceedlng 
year  in  which  changes  in  rates  occurred  up  to  April,  1900.  For  example,  when  under  any  occapation 
only  one  date  is  shown,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  there  was  no  change  in  number  of  employees  or 
rates  of  wages  up  to  April,  1900.  In  occupations  where  employees  are  paid  by  the  piece  average  daily 
earnings  have  been  computed  wherever  possible.] 

SlIiK  OOODS-Concluded. 


Occupation  and  location. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ment 
num- 
ber. 


First 
year 
and 
years 

of 
change. 


Num- 
ber 
of  em- 
ploy- 


Sex. 


Hours 

per 
week. 


Rates  of  wage«  pt»r  «lay. 
Highest. 


Lowest 


Average. 


Winders: 

New  York,  N.Y. 


Paterson.N.J. 


1891 
1896 


1891 


III 


10.771 
.79 
.831 
.50 
.50 


$1,061 
1.11 

i.m 

1.331 
1.331 


$0.9U 

.96 

1.00 

SI 


STEAJfl    RAILROADS. 

[The  seven  roads  reporting  are  all  in  the  northern  and  eastern  sections  of  the  United  States.] 


Baggage  men,  train . 


Brakemen  . 


Brakemen,  freight . 


Brakemen,  freight  and  shifting. 


Brakemen,  freight  and  yard . . . 
Brakemen,  passenger 


Carpenters. 


oNot  reported. 


1894 

87 

M. 

(o) 

$1.75 

$2.48 

$2.14 

1895 

87 

M. 

(a 

1.90 

2.40 

2.14 

1896 

88 

M. 

(a 

1.80 

2.40 

2.181 

1896 

100 

M. 

a 

1.78 

2.40 

2.18 

1899 

96 

M. 

a 

1.80 

2.40 

2.131 

1894 

84 

M. 

a 

1.80 

2.30 

2.201 

1897 

77 

M. 

a 

1.90 

2.85 

2.26 

1898 

76 

M. 

a 

1.90 

2.30 

2.26* 

1899 

61 

M. 

(a 

2.00 

2.30 

2.29 

1891 

41 

M. 

a 

2.00 

2.11 

2.05 

1891 

1,202 

M. 

(a 

1.40 

2.00 

1.86 

1893 

1,418 

M. 

a 

1.42 

2.00 

1.86 

1896 

1,699 

M. 

a 

1.50 

2.20 

1.86 

1900 

1,746 

M. 

a 

1.50 

2.20 

1.86 

1894 

640 

M. 

a 

1.63 

2.65 

2.02 

1895 

675 

M. 

a 

1.63 

2.00 

1.94 

1898 

713 

M. 

a 

1.58 

2.00 

1.931 

1899 

684 

M. 

a 

1.58 

2.00 

1.94 

1900 

826 

M. 

a 
a 

1.58 

2.20 

1.96* 

1894 

426 

M. 

6.15 

6.178 

6.1571 

1895 

424 

M. 

a) 

6.15 

6.160 

6.1581 

18M 

1,828 

M. 

a 

1.65 

2.30 

1.73* 

1895 

1,894 

M. 

a 

1.65 

2.30 

1.7U 

1897 

1,657 

M. 

a 

1.66 

2.30 

1.73 

1898 

1,580 

M. 

a 

1.65 

2.30 

1.72i 

1900 

1,578 

M. 

a 

1.65 

2.30 

1.774 

1891 

392 

M. 

a 

1.75 

2.00 

1.87* 

1894 

184 

H. 

\ 

a 

1.68 

2.60 

1.92* 

1895 

195 

M. 

a 

1.50 

2.00 

1.79 

1896 

197 

M. 

a 
a 
a 

1.50 

2.00 

1.78* 

1898 

202 

M. 

1.50 

2.00 

1.79* 

1899 

185 

M. 

1.50 

2.25 

1.80* 

1900 

198 

M. 

a 

1.50 

2.26 

1.80 

1894 

143 

M. 

1 

a 

1.66 

1.86 

1.77* 

1895 

114 

M. 

a 

1.66 

2.00 

1.83* 

1896 

113 

M. 

a 

1.65 

2.00 

1.84* 

1897 

114 

M. 

a 

1.70 

2.00 

1.85 

1898 

104 

M. 

a 

1.70 

2.00 

1.86* 

1899 

87 

M. 

a 

1.70 

2.00 

1.87 

1900 

83 

M. 

a 

1.80 

2.00 

1.88* 

1891 

116 

M. 

a 

1.76 

2.00 

1.88 

1890 

990 

M. 

a 

a 

a 

1.92* 

1891 

1,229 

M. 

a 

a 

a 

1.67* 

1892 

1,157 

M. 

a 

a 

I 

L71 

1893 

1.056 

M. 

a 

a 

1.67 

1894 

883 

M. 

a 

a 

a 
a 

1.65 

1895 

772 

M. 

a 

a 

1.94 

1896 

855 

M. 

a 

a 

a 

1.78* 

1897 

915 

M. 

a 

a 

a 

2.06 

1896 

822 

M. 

a 

a 

a 

1.92* 

1899 

749 

M. 

a 

a 

a 

1.96 

1890 

551 

M. 

a 

(a 

a 

1.86 

1891 

564 

M. 

a 

[a 

a 

LM 

6  Per  hour. 
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Table  I.— RATES  OF  WAGES  IN  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 

[Rates  of  wages  are  given  for  the  first  year  for  which  they  were  obtainable  and  for  each  succeeding 
year  in  which  changes  in  rates  occurred  up  to  April,  1900.  For  example,  when  under  any  occupation 
only  one  date  is  shown,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  there  was  no  change  in  number  of  employees  or 
rates  of  wages  up  to  April,  1900.  In  occupations  where  employees  are  paid  by  the  piece  average  daily 
earnings  have  been  computed  wherever  possible.] 

STBAIV  RAIIiROADS— Continued. 


Occupation  and  location. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ment 
num- 
ber. 


nrst 
year 
and 
years 
of 
change. 


Num- 
ber 
of  em- 
ploy- 
ees. 


Sex. 


Hours 
week. 


Rates  of  wages  per  day. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


Average. 


Carpenters— Concluded . 


Conductors  . 


Conductors,  freight . 


Conductors,  freight  and  shifting 


Conductors,  freight  and  yard  . . . 
Conductors,  passenger 


1892 
1898 
1894 
1896 
1896 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1894 
1896 
1896 
1897 
1900 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1896 
1897 
1896 
1899 
1900 
1891 
1893 
1895 
1896 


1891 
1899 
1894 
1895 
1897 
1898 
1900 
1894 
1896 


677 


464 
472 
450 
541 
607 
871 
978 
943 
889 

(a) 
606 
651 
691 
621 
691 


613 
600 
273 
280 
284 
292 
250 
195 
235 
261 
305 
275 
374 
476 
602 
592 


1900 

623 

1894 

542 

1895 

574 

1896 

617 

1897 

584 

1899 

782 

1900 

(a) 

1894 

^ 

1895 

221 

1896 

220 

1898 

289 

1899 

286 

1900 

248 

1894 

116 

1894 

512 

1895 

542 

1896 

531 

1897 

486 

1898 

494 

1899 

533 

128 
122 
129 
136 
132 
188 


M. 
M. 
M 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

^".' 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

g? 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
H. 
M. 


aj 


«: 


a  Not  reported. 


(a) 


ia) 
\n\ 
i.rt) 

n 

{a) 
iti) 
in) 
(a) 
Co) 
SL75 

5!  00 

2.00 
2.00 


(<» 
2.08 
2.03 
2.08 
2.08 
2.08  < 
2.00 
6.1700 
1.75 
1.75 
1.90 
L90 
2.16 
2.15 
2.30 
2.60 
2.25 
2.20 
2.20 
2.25 
2.26 
2.00 
2.181 

6  Per  hour. 


$1.80 
1.85 
1.89 
1.83 
1.78 
1.77 
1.96 
2.04 
2,26 
2.24 
2,22 
2.23 

2.794 

2.82 

2.78» 

2.74 

2.82i 

2.974 

2.82 

2.944 

2.93 

2.964 

2,76 

2.81 

2,82 

2.80 

2.92 

2.94 

2.92 

2.91 

2.89 

2.88 

2.75 

2.64 

2.68 

2.77 

2.78 

2,75 

3.82 

3.31 

3.29 

3.30 

3.26 

2.504 

2.514 

2.504 

2.494 

2.47 

2.584 

5.1776 

2.284 

2.284 

2.30 

2.82 

2.84 

2.344 

2.524 

2.864 

8.214 

8.90 

8.194 

8.21 

8.27 

2.994 

3.041 
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Table  I.— RATES  OF  WAGES  IN  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 

[Rates  of  wages  are  given  for  the  first  year  for  which  they  were  obtainable  and  for  each  succeeding 
year  in  which  changes  in  rates  occurred  up  to  April,  1900.  For  example,  when  under  any  occupation 
only  one  date  is  shown,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  there  was  no  change  in  number  of  employees  oi 
rates  of  wages  up  to  April,  1900.  In  occupations  where  employees  are  paid  by  the  piece  average  dail; 
eaniinga  have  been  computed  wherever  possible.] 

STEAM  RAIIiROADS—Continued. 


I 

1 

Flnt 
year 
fttjrl 

Num* 
b€r 

Rates  of  wages  per  day. 

Hours 

Dccapalfon  and  locabtlon. 

mt'Til 

of  em* 

Sex. 

per 

UUIQ- 

of 
chnng^t.'. 

jiloy- 

week. 

liowest. 

eighettt 

Avetwife. 

ber. 

eci. 

CJondncloti,  p«M!©fige  r— Concl'  d . 

5 

18% 

82 

M. 

(°) 

t2,131 
l.»I 

13.  GO 

S3.€6i 

5 

im 

Bl 

M. 

a) 

SufiO 

3.11 

5 

ISflS 

M 

M. 

a) 

1.97i 

3.60 

3.16 

h 

]m 

H 

M. 

a 

^15 

3.50 

3,23 

5 

1901) 

66 

M. 

q) 

2.  IB 

a.  60 

3,261 

6 

1891 

bi 

M. 

a)          2.88 

B.U 

3.77 

ti 

1»X) 

5« 

M. 

a)           3.ao 

3.61 

3.83 

£ngineerB,  locomotive 

1 

1890 

1,012 

M. 

1 

d) 

a 

a 

3/i6t 
3.36 

1 

1891 

1,038 

M. 

aj 

a 

a 

1 

1892 

1,106 

H. 

a) 

a 

a 

B.24t 

1 

1893 

1,008 

M. 

a) 

a 

\^' 

3.2S 

1 

1895 

921 

M. 

fl) 

a 

a 

3.471 

1 

1896 

988 

M. 

a) 

a 

a 

S.46I 

1 

1897 

922 

M.    1 

aj 

> 

a 

3.49 

1 

1898 

977 

M. 

a) 

a 

a 

B.45t 

1 

1899 

1,009 

M. 

<t 

Ca 

a 

B,4i»l 

2 

1890 

438 

M. 

a 

a 

3,33 

2 

1891 

445 

M. 

t-l 

' 

^a 

a 

3.31 

2 

1898 

478 

M. 

a 

1 

a 

8.31 

2 

1894 

373 

M. 

^a^ 

) 

a 

a 

8.83 

2 

1899 

438 

M. 

a 

A 

' 

a 

8.34 

2 

1900 

467 

M. 

a 

a 

1 

a) 

8.87 

1891 

481 

M. 

a 

2.00 

8.60 

8.13 

1893 

568 

M. 

a 

2.20 

8.60 

8.19 

1895 

544 

M. 

a 

2.20 

4.06 

8.22 

1898 

714 

M. 

a 

2.20 

4.60 

8.22 

1899 

712 

M. 

a 

2.20 

4.50 

8.19 

1900 

739 

M. 

a 

2.25 

4.50 

8.22 

1891 

161 

M. 

,a 

8.45 

4.00 

8.841 

1900 

198 

M. 

a 

8.60 

4.00 

8.88^ 

1891 

11 

M. 

^a 

6.0850 

6.0360 

6.035( 

1899 

60 

M. 

1 

a 

6.0360 

6.0400 

5.035i 

1894 

698 

M. 

2 

a 

(a) 

a 

8.85 

1895 

746 

M. 

a) 

a 

8.86 

1896 

785 

M. 

a) 

a 

8.82 

1897 

768 

M. 

a 

\ 

a) 

1 

«) 

8.84 

• 

1898 

762 

M. 

a 

a) 

<» 

8.86 

1899 

963 

M. 

a) 

a) 

^«) 

8.82 

Engineers,  locomotive,  freight . . 

1900 
1894 

'% 

IS! 

a) 
a\ 

la) 
2.67 

4 

8.24 

1895 

242 

M. 

a) 

2.47 

4.26 

8.291 

1896 

238 

M. 

a 

2.47 

4.26 

'   8.27* 

1897 

212 

M. 

w 

2.47 

4.26 

8.34i 

1898 

241 

M. 

W 

2.43 

4.26 

8.29 

1899 

253 

M. 

1 

2.47 

8.69 

8.281 

1900 

283 

M. 

2.47 

8.75 

8.291 

1894 

138 

M. 

ra 

C.2000 

C.2800 

c.254( 

1896 

148 

M. 

la) 

C.2000 

C.2800 

C.260{ 

1897 

143 

M. 

(a 

C.2100 

C.2800 

C.2614 

1896 

163 

M. 

la 

C.2100 

c.2800 

C.256( 

3 

1899 

122 

M. 

(a 

c.2000 

c.2800 

C.261( 

3 

1900 

120 

M. 

W 

c.2100 

c.2800 

C.259i 

Engineers,  locomotive,  freight 

and  shifting 

5 

1894 

593 

M. 

(a 

2.25 

3.26 

8.15 

5 

1898 

616 

M. 

(a 

2.25 

8.26 

8.16 

6 

1899 

671 

M. 

a 

2,50 

8.60 

8.10 

5 

1900 

682 

M. 

(a 

2.50 

8.50 

8.13 

£ngineers,locomotive,paflBenger 

3 

1894 

137 

M. 

(a 

2.76 

4.00 

8.20 

3 

1896 

138 

M. 

a) 

2.76 

4.00 

8.19 

3 

1898 

158 

M. 

la) 

2.75 

4.00 

8.201 

8 

1899 

146 

M. 

(a 

2.76 

4.07 

8.214 

3 

1900 

153 

M. 

(a 

2.76 

6.60 

8.88 

6 

1894 

117 

H. 

la) 

2.76 

8.50 

8.251 

5 

1896 

128 

M. 

(a 

3.00 

8.60 

8.28 

5 

1897 

125 

M. 

(a) 

8.00 

8.60 

8.27* 

5 

1896 

123 

M. 

la) 

2.75 

8.50 

8.27 

5 

1899 

91 

M. 

(a) 

2.76 

8.60 

8.274 

5 

1900 

91 

M. 

[a 

8.25 

8 

.60 

8.284 

a  Not  reported. 


6  Per  mile. 


ePerhotir. 
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Table  I.— RATES  OF  WAGES  IN  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 

[Rates  of  wages  are  given  for  the  first  year  for  whicn  they  were  obtainable  and  for  each  succeeding 
year  in  which  changes  in  rates  occurred  up  to  April,  1900.  For  example,  when  under  any  occupation 
only  one  date  is  shown,  it  is  to  be  understood  tnat  there  was  no  change  in  number  of  employees  or 
rates  of  wages  up  to  April,  1900.  In  occupations  where  employees  are  paid  by  the  piece  average  daily 
earnings  have  been  computed  wherever  possible.] 

STBAM  RAIIJKOADS— €k>ntinaed. 


Estab- 
lish- 

First 
year 
and 
years 
of 

Num- 
ber 

Rates  of  wages  per  day. 

Hours 

Occupation  and  location. 

ment 

of  cm- 

Sex. 

per 

num- 

P'oy- 

week. 

Lowest 

Highest 

Average. 

ber. 

change. 

ees. 

Firemen,  locomotive 

1890 

1,090 

M. 

t\ 

in) 

n\ 

SL88# 
1.91 

1891 

1,094 

M. 

ia\ 

1892 

1,165 

M. 

(a 

ift 

1  a 

1.88 

1893 

1,083 

M. 

H 

ia) 

1^ 

1.93* 

1894 

1,022 

M. 

(a) 

{u 

ft) 

1.W 

1895 

987 

M. 

la 

{a\ 

a) 

2.091 

1896 

1,024 

M. 

(o) 

h) 

«f 

2.07 

1897 

998 

M. 

(a) 

fa 

a 

2.061 

1898 

1,042 

M. 

(a 

in 

a} 

2.061 

1899 

1,072 

M. 

la) 

[ti 

ci) 

2.09 

2 

1890 

419 

M. 

a) 

[ft) 

f^) 

2.16 

2 

ISOl 

420 

M. 

a) 

la 

nj 

2.17 

2 

1892 

437 

M. 

la) 

ift) 

a) 

2.16 

2 

1893 

469 

M. 

a) 

(«) 

a) 

2.15 

2 

1896 

271 

M. 

la] 

{ft} 

°) 

2.16 

2 

1897 

310 

M. 

(a^ 

{a\ 

2.15 

2 

1899 

471 

M. 

2 

) 

{fi 

fi) 

2.12 

2 

1900 

480 

M. 

iii) 

ta) 

2.14 

1891 

508 

M. 

V 

flAO 

sa.io 

1.85 

1893 

563 

M. 

a 

1.50 

2.11! 

1.86 

1895 

556 

M. 

a 

1.60 

'2  :*) 

1.89 

1899 

700 

M. 

a 

1.50 

2.30 

1.87 

1900 

741 

M. 

a) 

1.60 

2,60 

1.89 

6 

1891 

185 

M. 

a 

1.75 

2.26 

2.00i 

6 

1899 

228 

M. 

a 

1.60 

2.26 

2.004 

6 

1891 

35 

M. 

a 

6.0200 

6.0200 

6.0200 

6 

1899 

53 

M. 

a) 

6.0200 

6.0225 

6.0204 

1894 

690 

M. 

a) 

(a) 

ia) 

2.09 

1896 

785 

M. 

a 

{a 

(a) 

2.06 

1897 

743 

M. 

a) 

(aS 

la 

2.07 

1898 

747 

M. 

aS 

(a) 

(a) 

2.08 

1900 

(a) 

1«) 

a 

(a) 

{a 

(«) 

Firemen,  locomotive,  freight... 

1894 

212 

M. 

a) 

1.70 

2.70 

2.13* 

3 

1895 

233 

M. 

a 

1.70 

2.10 

2.05 

3 

1896 

230 

M. 

{ 

a 

1.83 

2.10 

2.06r 
2.05r 

3 

1897 

215 

M. 

a) 

1.70 

2.10 

8 

1898 

216 

M. 

a 

J.  68 

2.10 

2.08r 

3 

1899 

238 

M. 

a 

1.70 

2.10 

2.04  t 

3 

1900 

281 

M. 

a 

1.60 

2.20 

2.04 

3 

1894 

137 

M. 

a 

C.1600 

C.1980 

C.1782 

8 

1895 

138 

M. 

a) 

C.1500 

C.1760 

C.1786 

3 

1896 

137 

M. 

a) 

c.1600 

C.1760 

C.1735 

3 

1897 

142 

M. 

a) 

c.1600 

C.1760 

C.1788 

3 

1900 

128 

M. 

a 

c.1600 

C.1750 

e.1788 

Firemen,    locomotive,   freight 
and  shifting 

6 

1894 

687 

M. 

?\ 

1.60 

2.40 

2.(^7 

5 

1895 

620 

M. 

1.60 

2.75 

2.061 

5 

1896 

634 

M. 

(a 

1.60 

2.76 

2.07 

6 

1897 

637 

M. 

la 

1.60 

2.40 

2.07 

5 

1898 

660 

M. 

(a 

1.76 

2.30 

2.07i 

6 

1899 

659 

M. 

°! 

1.60 

2.80 

1.99 

5 

1900 

697 

M. 

« 

1.40 

2.75 

2.01 

Firemen,  locomotive,  passenger. 

3 

1894 

126 

M. 

«) 

1.83 

2.75 

2.06 

3 

1895 

138 

M. 

A 

1.83 

2.10 

2.02 

3 

1896 

146 

M. 

a) 

1.80 

2.10 

2.02 

3 

1898 

158 

M. 

a 

1.70 

2.10 

2.02 

3 

1899 

147 

M. 

a 

1.70 

2.62 

2.024 

3 

1900 

144 

M. 

a 

1.70 

3.16 

2.80i 

5 

1894 

131 

M. 

a 

1.90 

2.40 

2.17 

5 

1895 

116 

M. 

a 

2.00 

2.40 

2.151 

5 

1896 

131 

M. 

a 

1.90 

2.40 

2.14 

5 

1897 

120 

M. 

a 

1.90 

2.40 

X15 

5 

1898 

108 

M. 

a 

2.10 

2.40 

2.16 

5 

1899 

88 

M. 

a 

L90 

2.40 

2.151 

5 

1900 

88 

M. 

a 

2.00 

2.40 

2.7 

Machinists 

1 

1890 

763 

M 

d 

(aS 

(A 
9 

S.06 
Lll 

1 

1891 

097 

M. 

a 

« 

1 

1892 

732 

M. 

[a 

(a) 

(o) 

^m 

a  Not  reported. 


b  Per  mile. 


cFerhcmr. 
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Table  I.— RATES  OF  WAGES  IN  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS-Continued. 

[Rates  of  wages  are  given  for  the  first  year  for  which  they  were  obtainable  and  for  each  succeeding 
year  in  which  changes  in  rates  occurred  up  to  April,  1900.  For  example,  when  under  any  occupation 
only  one  date  is  shown,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  there  was  no  change  in  number  of  employees  or 
rates  of  wages  up  to  April,  1900.  In  occupations  where  employees  are  paid  by  the  piece  average  daily 
earnings  have  been  computed  wherever  possible.] 

STEAm  RAIIiltOADS— Continued. 


ll.^h- 

j'L'ar 
arid 

ber 

Rates  of  wngm  per  day. 

Houni 

OooiJrpatlon  aiid  iooatlnn. 

menc 

ol  eni- 

Sci, 

per 

niiin« 

y^ars 
ol 

laoy- 

week. 

Inwe»t. 

HlghesL 

Average. 

ber. 

change. 

cea. 

Mfljrh!  u  Laffl-^Ckincluded 

ta^ 

024 

M 

fnV 

ia\ 

1:??1 

BUm\ilAl  M  iai^^^\Af.LlV'  UiJ^iJi  -.mw.--w±r 

ISM 

693 

m' 

n) 

a) 

ipas 

7S6 

M. 

a\ 

a) 

(a 

2.071 

im 

7^8 

M, 

a\ 

a 

a 

2.12 

im 

835 

M. 

aj 

0 

\a\ 

ZH 

im 

Ml 

M. 

at 

0 

a 

2.1(J 

im 

MA 

M. 

o 

^ 

ti) 

2.1»| 

2 

im 

213 

M. 

a) 

a 

0} 

2.17 

2 

1891 

SL-JQ 

M. 

a\ 

a 

a) 

2.1ft 

2 

1892 

262 

M. 

a) 

a 

(aj 

2.14 

o 

1893 

253 

M. 

a) 

a 

a 

2.16 

2 

1894 

240 

M. 

a) 

a 

a) 

2.22 

2 

1896 

237 

M. 

a) 

a 

(a) 

2.16 

2 

1896 

216 

M. 

a) 

a 

a) 

2.20 

2 

1897 

206 

M. 

a) 

a 

a) 

2.19 

2 

1898 

215 

M. 

a) 

a 

a) 

2.22 

1900 

263 

M. 

a) 

a 

la) 

2.28 

1894 

443 

M. 

a) 

a 

a 

2.40 

1895 

434 

M. 

a) 

a 

(fl) 

2.41 

1896 

477 

M. 

a) 

a 

(a) 
a) 

2.42 

1897 

479 

M. 

a) 

a 

2.41 

1898 

463 

M. 

a) 
a) 

a 

(a) 

2.40 

1899 

564 

M. 

(« 

) 

2.37 

1900 

(a) 

^1 

M. 

«) 

(a 

la) 

(a) 

Section  foremen 

1890 
1891 

365 
370 

a) 
a) 

a) 

? 

1.764 

1.534 

1892 

858 

M. 

a) 

a) 

a) 

1.53 

1893 

316 

M. 

(a 

a) 

a) 

1.49 

1894 

364 

M. 

(a) 

oj 

a) 

1.50 

1896 

346 

M. 

(a) 

V 

a) 

1.664 

18% 

364 

M. 

(a) 

a) 

la) 

1.60 

1897 

359 

M. 

a) 

(a 

o) 

1.604 

1898 

353 

M. 

(a) 

(a 

(o 

1.70 

1899 

364 

M. 

M 

la 

a 

1.634 

2 

1890 

166 

M. 

la) 

la 

a 

1.82 

2 

1891 

172 

M. 

la) 

a 

(a 

1.T7 

2 

1892 

168 

M. 

la) 

a] 

la 

s 

1.78 

2 

1893 

167 

M. 

(a) 

a 

(a 

1.79 

2 

1896 

162 

M. 

la 

(a 

a 

s 

1.78 

2 

1896 

170 

M. 

la) 

la) 

la 

1.79 

2 

1898 

148 

M. 

to) 

la) 

la) 

1.78 

2 

1899 

158 

M. 

la) 

a] 

a) 

1.80 

2 

1900 

160 

M. 

(a) 

f*) 

a) 

1.82 

8 

1894 

199 

M. 

60 

$1.46 

$2,874 

1.83 

8 

1895 

218 

M. 

60 

1.46 

2.874 

1.81 

8 

1896 

216 

M. 

60 

1.46 

2.874 

1.824 

8 

1897 

218 

M. 

60 

1.46 

2.874 

1.81 

8 

1898 

207 

M. 

60 

1.46 

2.874 

1.894 

8 

1899 

221 

M. 

60 

1.46 

2.874 

1.82 

3 

1900 

227 

M. 

60 

1.46 

2.874 

1.86 

5 

1894 

236 

M. 

60 

1.35 

2.874 

1.76 

5 

1896 

224 

M. 

60 

1.35 

2.874 

1.814 

6 

1897 

227 

M. 

60 

1.35 

2.874 

1.80 

5 

1898 

216 

M. 

60 

1.35 

2.874 

1.774 

5 

1899 

210 

M. 

60 

1.26 

2.874 

1.80 

Section  men 

3 
8 

1894 
1898 

1,239 
1,106 

M. 
M. 

60 
60 

1.00 
1.00 

1.60 
1.60 

1.26 

1.24 

8 

1899 

1,218 

M. 

60 

1.10 

1.60 

1.224 

8 

1900 

1.311 

M. 

60 

1.10 

1.60 

1.264 

6 

1894 

1,501 

M. 

60 

1.00 

1.50 

1.17 

6 

1895 

1,640 

M. 

60 

1.00 

1.50 

1.204 

6 

1896 

1,686 

M. 

60 

1.20 

2.00 

1.204 

5 

1896 

970 

M. 

60 

1.00 

1.30 

1.20 

5 

1899 

1,062 

M. 

60 

1.00 

1.20 

1.194 

5 

1900 

1,475 

M. 

60 

1.00 

1.25 

1.20 

Shopmen ,  other  than  carpenters 

and  machinists 

1 

1890 

2,955 

M. 

(o) 

(a) 

[^ 

1.50 

1 

1891 

2,706 

M. 

M 

la\ 

1.36 

1 

1892 

8,022 

M. 

[a) 

[a 

) 

« 

I) 

1.48 

a  Not  reported. 
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Table  I.— RATES  OF  WAGES  IN  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS-Continued. 

[Rates  of  wages  are  given  for  the  first  year  for  which  they  were  obtainable  and  for  each  sacceeding 
year  In  which  changes  in  rates  occurred  up  to  April,  1900.  For  example,  when  under  any  occupation 
only  one  date  is  shown,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  there  was  no  change  in  number  of  employees  ot 
rates  of  wages  up  to  April,  1900.  In  occupations  where  employees  are  paid  by  the  piece  average  dally 
earnings  have  been  computed  wherever  possible.] 

STEAM  RAII«ltOAI>S--Gontlnued. 


Occupation  and  locatloQ. 


EstAb^ 
llAh' 
merit 

UUJil' 

beJ. 


nrst 

Num- 

year 

ber 
of  em- 

years 
of 

ploy- 

chaJigiQ. 

tea. 

im 

2,754 

1894 

2,609 

1895 

3,012 

1896 

3,538 

1897 

3,806 

1898 

3,496 

1899 

3,561 

1890 

726 

1891 

804 

1892 

796 

1893 

6% 

1894 

640 

1895 

648 

1896 

619 

1898 

560 

1899 

981 

1900 

868 

1894 

31 

1895 

27 

1896 

28 

1897 

38 

1899 

22 

1900 

31 

1890 

428 

1891 

414 

1892 

421 

1893 

383 

1894 

432 

1895 

436 

1896 

431 

1897 

481 

1898 

461 

1899 

450 

1890 

1,374 

1891 

1.586 

1892 

1,685 

1893 

1,452 

1894 

1,480 

1895 

1,279 

1896 

1,340 

1897 

1,267 

1898 

1,367 

1899 

1,301 

1894 

149 

1895 

164 

1896 

173 

1897 

146 

1898 

141 

1899 

144 

1900 

154 

1894 

216 

1895 

210 

1896 

215 

1897 

188 

1898 

177 

1899 

194 

1900 

172 

1891 

133 

1899 

121 

1900 

107 

1890 

1,472 

1891 

1,637 

1892 

1,687 

1893 

1,465 

1894 

1,417 

-    Sex. 


Hotu« 


Hates  of  wages  per  ilaf , 


Lowest.    HlghQit. 


Aveniffe. 


Shopmen ,  cither  than  carpen  Cera 
and  mauhtni*taM3oncludcd . . 


Signalmen . 


Station  agents . 


Station  men,  other  than  station 
agents 


Switchmen  . 


Switchmen  and  tower  men. 


Switchmen,       flagmen,      and 
watchmen 


a  Not  reported. 


in) 


a) 
[u} 

H 
H 

m 
'?> 

(>! 
(ft 
(ft 


U) 
(a) 

S 

Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 


1(11 


Si.  81 

l.ft4l 
1.974 

l.tHi 


(a, J 
a  I 


a) 

A) 
{ti\ 

H 

/a) 

2,m 


2,  Wk 
2.68 
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Table  I.— RATES  OF  WAGES  IN  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 

[Rates  of  wages  are  given  for  the  first  year  for  which  they  were  obtainable  and  for  each  succeeding 
year  in  which  changes  In  rates  occurred  up  to  April,  1900.  For  example,  when  under  any  occupation 
only  one  date  is  shown,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  there  was  no  change  in  number  of  employees  or 
rates  of  wages  up  to  April,  1900.  In  occupations  where  employees  are  paid  by  the  piece  aveiage  daily 
eamingB  have  been  computed  wherever  possible.] 

STBAm  RAIIiROADS— Ooncluded. 


Occupation  and  location. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ment 
num- 
ber. 


First 
year 
and 
years 
of 
change. 


Num- 
ber 
of  em- 
ploy- 
ees. 


Sex. 


Hours 
week. 


Rates  of  wages  per  day. 


Lowest. 


Highest 


Switchmen.      flagmen,       and 
watchmen— Concluded 


Telegraph   operators  and  dis- 
patchers  


Track  laborers . 


Track  men,  other  than  section 
foremen , 


Train   men,   other  than   con- 
ductors   


1895 
1896 
1897 


1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1890 
1892 


1897 
1900 


1890 
1891 


18&4 
1895 


1897 
1896 
1899 


1891 
1892 
1888 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 


1892 
1893 
1894 
1896 
1897 
1900 


1,437 
1,667 
1.560 
1,624 
1,440 


423 
464 
432 
462 
450 
423 
490 
(a) 

577 

566 

709 

764 

792 

779 

777 

794 

792 

1,547 

1,232 

1,246 

1,068 

966 

1,028 

2,196 
2,471 
2,281 
1,980 
2,006 
2,052 
2,382 
2,556 
2,781 
2,607 

2,030 
2,170 
2,337 
2,025 
1,892 
1,747 
1,681 
1,665 
1,783 
1,731 
1,235 
1,316 
1,403 

'•Z 

943 
(o) 


M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
(a) 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 


:«) 


(o) 


a 
a 

a 

i 


a  Not  reported. 
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Table  I.— RATES  OF  WAGES  IN  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 

[Rates  of  wages  are  given  for  the  first  year  for  which  they  were  obtainable  and  for  each  sncceeding 
year  in  which  changes  in  rates  occurred  up  to  April,  1900.  For  example,  when  under  any  occupatkm 
only  one  date  is  shown,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  there  was  no  change  in  number  of  employees  or 
rates  of  wages  up  to  April,  1900.  In  occupations  where  employees  are  paid  by  the  piece  average  daily 
earnings  have  been  computed  wherever  possible.] 

STOIOB  €|VABRYING  AND  CirTTING. 


firtab- 
Ush- 
ment 
num- 
ber. 

First 
yew- 
and 
years 
of 

Num- 
ber 
of  em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

sex. 

Hours 

per 
week. 

Rates  of  wages  per  day. 

Occupation  and  location. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Granite  cutters: 

Buflalo.N.  Y 

2 
8 
8 

1891 
1891 
1898 
1891 
1899 
1900 
1891 
1892 
1894 
1896 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1891 
1898 
1894 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 

44 
50 
42 
140 
180 
120 
45 
25 
12 
20 
26 
28 
25 
50 
54 
67 
79 
27 
91 
105 
208 
92 
54 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

.48 
44 
44 

54 
54 
48 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
58 
56 
53 
58 
58 
53 
53 
48 

13.04 
4.75 
4.00 
8.25 
8.00 
8.00 
2.79 
2.52 
2.48 
2.25 
2.25 
2.52 
2,25 
2.26 
2.25 

t^ 

1.98* 
2.70 

t^ 
1:S' 

13.04 
4,75 
4.00 
8.25 
8.00 
8.00 
8.24 
8.15 
8.00 
2,70 
2.83* 
2.83* 
2.83* 
3.00 
2.88* 
8.00* 
8.17* 
2.70 
2.70 
2.70 
2.70 
2.67 
2.72 

$3.04 

New  York,N.Y 

4.75 

Philadelphia,  Fa 

4.00 
8.25 

Quincy,  Mass. ............... 

3.00 
8.00 
8.01 

Worcester.  Mass 

2.94* 

2.63* 
2.69 
2.70* 
2.57* 
2.56* 
2.57 
8.00* 

2.5U 
2.70 
2.68* 
2.67 
2.66 
2.62* 

Quarrymen: 

Quincy,  Mass 

6 
5 
5 
6 
6 
6 
6 

6 
6 

1891 
1892 
1899 
1890 
1893 
1899 
1900 

1890 
1893 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1891 
1891 
1896 
1890 
1893 
1900 

63 
59 
88 
16 
20 
10 
12 

16 
12 
17 
20 
20 
80 
145 
160 
14 
16 
15 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

54 
54 
54 
54 
48 
48 
48 

54 
54 
60 
54 
54 
48 
54 
50 
54 
48 
48 

1,71 
1.80 
1.80 
2.50 
2.00 
2.25 
2.25 

8.60 
2.70 
8.00 
8.15 
8.60 
8.04 
8.50 
8.60 
8.00 
2.76 
8.60 

2.U* 

2.U* 

2.25 

2.60 

2.00 

2.25 

2.60 

8.60 
2.70 
8.00 
8.15 
8.60 
8.52 
8.50 
8.50 
3.00 
2.75 
8.60 

1.94 

Bocklin,Cal 

1.91 
1.96 
2.50 

Stonecutters: 

Rimiipgham,  A^f*^ ,  ,  , ,  t  .  r  r , 

2.00 
2.25 
2.83* 

8.60 

Buflalo.N.  Y 

2.70 
8.00 
S.15 
8.60 
8.88 

Phllftdelphlft,  Pft 

8.50 

Rocklln.Cal 

8.60 
8.00 

2.75 
8.60 

STRBBT  WLAMM/WJkYS. 


Blacksmiths  and  machinists: 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Carpenters: 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Car  repairers: 

Buflalo,N.Y 

Conductors: 

Atlanta,  Qa 

Augusta,  Qa 


6 

1893 

40 

M. 

a  10 

«2.00 

82.00 

6 

1897 

60 

M. 

a  10 

225 

2.25 

6 

1893 

8 

M. 

a  10 

2.00 

2.00 

6 

1897 

15 

M. 

a  10 

2.25 

2.25 

4 

1891 

30 

M. 

a  10 

1.50 

1.50 

4 

1892 

40 

M. 

alO 

1.60 

2,00 

4 

1893 

50 

M. 

a  10 

1.75 

L75 

1 

1890 

118 

M. 

72 

1.80 

1.80 

1 

1893 

125 

M. 

72 

1.44 

1.44 

1 

1899 

174 

M. 

72 

1.66 

1.80 

2 

1890 

26 

M. 

84 

1.20 

1.66 

2 

1898 

28 

M. 

84 

1.20 

1.44 

2 

1899 

27 

M. 

84 

1.20 

L66 

o  Per  day;  days  per  week  not  reported. 


12.00 
225 

2.00 
2.25 

1.60 
L80 
1.75 

1.80 

L44 

1.71 

L40 

LIS* 

1.41 
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Table  I.— RATES  OF  WAGES  IN  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 

[Rates  of  wages  are  giTen  for  the  first  year  for  which  they  were  ohtainable  and  for  each  sucoeedinK 
year  in  which  changes  in  rates  occurred  up  to  April,  1900.  For  example,  when  under  any  occupation 
only  one  date  is  shown,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  there  was  no  change  in  number  of  employees  or 
rates  of  wages  up  to  April,  1900.  In  occupations  where  employees  are  paid  by  the  piece  average  daily 
earnings  have  been  computed  wherever  possible.] 

STRBBT  RAIIiDirATS-Continued. 


Occupation  and  location. 


EMab- 
lish- 
ment 
num- 
ber. 


Finit 
yew 
and 
years 
of 
change. 


Num- 
ber 
of  em- 
ploy- 
ees. 


Sex. 


Hours 

per 
week. 


Rates  of  wages  per  day. 


Lowest. 


Highest 


Average. 


Oondoctors— Concluded. 
Birmingham,  Ala ... . 


Buffalo,  N.Y. 


Charlotte,  N.G. 


Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Electricians: 

BuffalcN.Y 

Engineers,  stationary; 
Buflalo,N.y 

Cleveland,  Ohio.. 
Firemen,  stationary: 
Cleveland,  Ohio.. 

Laborers: 

Bufbao,K.Y 

Cleveland,  Ohio.. 

Linemen: 

BuffalcN.Y 

Cleveland,  Ohio.. 
Motormen: 

Atlanta,  Qa 

Augusta,  Ga 

Birmingham,  Ala 
BufIalo,N.Y 


Charlotte,  N.C., 

Cleveland,  Ohio, 

Painters: 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Starters: 

BulbUo,N.Y.... 


1890 
1892 
1891 
1892 
1896 
1896 
1897 
1896 
1891 
1896 
1899 
1900 
1898 
1894 
1896 
1897 

1891 
1896 

1891 
1896 
1896 
1893 

1898 
1896 

1891 
1893 
1896 
1897 

1891 
189S 

1890 
1898 
1899 
1890 
1898 
1899 
1890 
1899 
1891 
1892 
1896 
1896 
1897 
1896 
1891 
1896 
1899 
1900 
1898 
18M 
1896 
1897 

1898 
1897 

1801 
1892 
1898 
1896 


76 

76 

402 

416 

436 

460 

470 

460 

8 

9 

12 

18 

176 

176 

196 

204 

6 
16 

3 
6 
6 
4 

6 
9 

166 
100 
126 
160 

10 
80 

162 

176 

194 

27 

27 

29 

76 

160 

402 

416 

436 

460 

470 

460 

8 

9 

12 

18 

170 

170 

196 

201 


H. 
H. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
H. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
H. 
H. 

M. 

M. 

M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
H. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
H. 
H. 

M. 
H. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
H. 


70 

70 

all 

all 

a9 

a9| 

a9 

a9| 

96 

96 

90 

72 

a  10 

alO 

a  10 

a  10 

a  12 
a  10 

al2 
a8 
a8 

a  10 

alO 
a  10 

a  10 
a  10 
a  10 
a  10 

a  10 
a  10 

72 

72 

72 

84 

84 

84 

70 

70 

all 

all 

a9 

a9| 

a9 

a9| 

96 

96 

90 

72 

a  10 

alO 

a  10 

a  10 

a  10 
a  10 

al2 

a  10 
a  10 


$1.60 
L60 
L66 
1.66 
1.86 
L461 
1.36 
1.46i 
1.00 
1.16 
L16 
1.16 
1.76 
2.00 
1.80 
2.00 

2.60 
2.60 

2.26 
2.26 
2.60 
2.60 

L76 
1.66 

1.60 
1.46 
1.36 
1.60 

2.60 
L60 

1.80 

1.44 

1.56 

1.20 

L20 

1.20 

1.80 

1.80 

1.64 

1.66 

1.36 

1.464 

1.36 

i.m 

1.00 
1.16 
1.16 
1.15 
1.76 
2.00 
1.80 
2.00 

2.00 
2.25 

1.80 
2.14 
1.60 
1.80 


«2.00 
1.76 
1.66 
1.98 
1.62 
1.76* 
1.62 
L76* 
1.00 
1.16 
1.20 
1.80 
1,75 
2.00 
1.80 
2.00 

2.60 
2.50 

2.28 
2.26 
2.50 
2.50 

1.76 
1.66 

1.50 
L46 
1.35 
1.50 

2.50 
1.50 

1.80 

1.44 

1.80 

L68 

1.44 

1.68 

1.30 

1.40 

1.54 

1.96 

1.62 

1.754 

L62 

1.75* 

LOO 

LIS 

L20 

L80 

L75 

2.00 

L80 

2.00 

2.00 
2.25 

L80 
2.14 
L60 
L80 


a  Per  day;  days  per  week  not  reported. 
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Table  I.— RATES  OF  WAGES  IN  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS— Concluded. 

[Rates  of  wagefl  are  given  for  the  first  year  for  which  they  were  obtainable  and  for  each  succeeding 
year  in  which  changes  in  rates  occurred  up  to  April,  1900.  For  example,  when  under  any  occupatioa 
only  one  date  is  shown,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  there  was  no  change  in  number  of  employees  <m- 
rates  of  wages  up  to  April,  1900.  In  occupations  where  employees  are  paid  by  the  piece  average  dafly 
earnings  have  been  computed  wherever  possible.] 

STREET  RAlIilTAYS— Concluded. 


Occupation  and  location. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ment 
num- 
ber. 


First 
year 
and 
years 
of 
change. 


Num- 
ber 
of  em- 
ploy- 
ees. 


Sex. 


Hours 

per 

week. 


Rates  of  wages  per  day. 


Lowest 


Highest    Average. 


Switchmen: 

Buffalo,  N.Y. 


Watchmen: 
Buffalo,  N.  Y 


1891 
1892 


1894 


1891 
1892 


a  12 
all 
a  12 
a  10 

al2 
a9i 
a  10 


SI.  80 
1.65 
1.80 
1.50 

1.80 
1.86 
1.60 


$1.80 
1.65 
1.80 
1.60 

1.80 
1.86 
1.60 


tl.80 
1.G5 
1.80 
1.50 

1.80 
1.86 
1.50 


WOOIiEN  OOODS. 


Dyers: 

Passaic.N.J 

Finishers: 

Passaic.N.J 

Rag  sorters  and  cleaners: 
Passaic.N.J 

Spinners: 

Passaic.N.J 

Weavers: 

Passaic,  N.J 


1891 
1899 
1900 

1891 
1899 
1900 

1891 
1899 
1900 

1891 
1899 
1900 

1891 
1899 
1900 


M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 


$1.04 
1.06i 
1.25 

.90 

.94 

1.08i 

.93* 

.98 

1.12i 

.971 
1.06 
1.161 

1.06 
1.081 
1.26 


$1,411 
1.46 
1.661 

1.04 
1.081 
1.25 

1.041 
1.10 
1.25 

1.70 
1.85 
2.061 

1.681 
1.74 
2.00 


$1,091 
1.121 
1.2»i 

.971 
1.00 
1.161 

1.01 
1.05 

i.ao 

1.251 
1.371 
1.51 

1.35 
1.S9 
1.60 


RIISCEIjIiANEOI7S. 


Organ  makers: 

Worcester,  Mass. . 
Sheet-metal  workers: 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Wireworkers: 

Worcester,  Mass. . 


1891 
1891 


1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 


154 
168 
160 
160 
164 


ib) 


$1.25 

2.60 

.661 
.881 
.60 
.60 
.60 


$4.00 
2.60 


3.881 
8.33* 
3.60 
3.60 


$2.50 

2.60 

1.45 
1.48 
1.60 
1.46 
1.53 


a  Per  day;  days  per  week  not  reported. 


b  Not  reported. 
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Table  II.— MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  PIG  IRON,  STEEL  BILLETS,  RAILS,  ETC., 

1889  TO  1899. 

[The  prlcea  of  pi^  iron  and  steel  ralla  are  from  the  Iron  Age,  other  prices  from  the  Report  of  the 
Industrial  Commission.  The  combinations  controlling  the  most  of  these  products  were  organized  in 
December,  1898,  and  the  first  half  of  1899.] 


Fuun- 
drvKo. 

2.240  Ibe, 


Mg  iron. 


Rteiil  btlletB.  rail^,  etc. 


Chur-   !    Gmy 

(Jmv 

ctNal,    1   forge. 

forgt*  at 

Ukc^tt 

stiuih' 

PhiU     : 

p^riof. 

era,  at 

aelphlft, 

HtChU 

Clfidtj- 

per 

t'Affo.pcr 

nfttl,  per 
2,2m  lbs. 

2.24ft 

IbB. 

$16.88 

120.00 

$13.50 

$15.50 

15.60 

19.60 

12.75 

15.25 

15.75 

19.60 

13.12 

16.25 

16.87 

19.25 

13.25 

15.00 

16.60 

18.75 

13.00 

14.76 

15.26 

18.50 

12.88 

14.90 

16.50 

18.60 

13.50 

15.00 

15.50 

18.50 

13.37 

15.25 

15.60 

18.75 

13.50 

15.25 

16.38 

19.60 

14.88 

16.60 

16.62 

20.00 

15.12 

16.75 

18.00 

22.00 

17.26 

17.26 

19.75 

23.00 

17.25 

17.90 

18.50 

28.00 

17.25 

17.88 

17.25 

22.60 

14.25 

17.00 

16.75 

21.50 

13.38 

16.10 

16.25 

21.00 

18.87 

15.65 

16.25 

20.50 

18.88 

16.60 

16.60 

20.00 

18.87 

15.25 

16.60 

20.26 

13.62 

15.10 

16.50 

20.25 

18.88 

15.00 

16.00 

19.75 

18.37 

15.00 

16.62 

19.25 

18.88 

15.00 

15.26 

18.76 

12.63 

15.00 

14.75 

18.60 

12.62 

14.60 

15.25 

18.25 

12.88 

14.60 

16.25 

18.00 

18.60 

14.76 

15.62 

18.00 

12.88 

14.76 

16.60 

17.00 

12.87 

14.76 

15.25 

16.75 

12.88 

14.76 

15.13 

17.00 

12.87 

14.60 

16.12 

17.00 

12.63 

14.60 

15.18 

17.26 

12.62 

14.85 

16.12 

17.00 

12.88 

14.85 

14.88 

17.00 

12.87 

14.25 

14.75 

16.25 

12.88 

14.25 

14.60 

17.26 

12.25 

14.25 

14.37 

17.00 

12.25 

14.25 

14.00 

17.00 

11.95 

14.00 

14.00 

16.76 

11.75 

14.00 

14.00 

16.60 

11.76 

18.76 

14.00 

16.60 

11.65 

18.60 

14.00 

16.50 

11.87 

18.00 

18.75 

16.60 

1L19 

18.00 

18.60 

16.60 

11.00 

18.00 

18.60 

16.75 

11.81 

18.25 

18.60 

16.60 

11.71 

13.25 

13.60 

16.60 

11.60 

18.25 

13.37 

16.60 

11.60 

18.10 

12.81 

16.60 

11.12 

13.00 

13.00 

16.60 

10.90 

13.00 

18.00 

16.60 

10.76 

13.00 

12.96 

16.60 

10.69 

13,00 

13.00 

16.00 

10.60 

13.00 

12,79 

16.00 

10.44 

13.00 

12.76 

16.00 

10.15 

12.94 

12.76 

16.00 

9.94 

12.58 

12.76 

16.00 

9.75 

12.25 

12,75 

15.76 

9.80 

12.00 

11.69 

16.60 

9.94 

11.94 

12.60 

15.60 

9.76 

11.66 

11.87 

15.40 

9.44 

11.87 

U.80 

15.25 

9.00 

11.00 

10.60 

15.25 

8.60 

10.75 

10.60 

15.25 

8.60 

10.60 

10.60 

16.25 

8.62 

10.66 

mtir  jut 

pei"J.24ft 
lb6. 


$16.75 
16.35 
16.60 
16.26 
16.00 
16.00 
16.85 
17.60 
18.00 
20.75 
21.75 
28.75 

23.60 
22.55 
20.25 
17.85 
17.56 
19.00 
18.62 
18.10 
18.00 
17.85 
17.00 
16.60 

15.95 
16.25 
16.60 
16.10 
16.60 
16.26 
16.25 
16.00 
15.60 
15.50 
16.15 
15.85 

15.65 
15.26 
14.75 
14.50 
14.86 
14.10 
14.00 
14.00 
18.96 
13.90 
14.06 
18.90 

18.69 
18.51 
18.75 
13.86 
13.51 
13.60 
13.21 
13.08 
12.19 
11.60 
11.46 
11.17 

10.90 
10.75 
10.66 
10.49 
12.44 
18.16 


Gmy 

forgCj 

lake  ore, 

*it  Pltfci^ 

buriT. 

I*r 

1,2m  Ibe, 


at 

Pllta- 
biirff. 

2.240 


Billets 
and 

per 
2,240 


SlAbe, 
I  \iu  by 
tila.,&t 

put*' 

bQTff.per 
'i,'i40 


Rails 
at  mills 
in  Penn- 
syl- 
vania, 
per 


lb&      2,240  Iba. 


$15.60 

$28.12 

$27.65 

14.76 

27.81 

28.18 

16.00 

27.25 

27.82 

14.26 

27.00 

27.89 

14.00 

26.90 

26.41 

14.00 

26.62 

25.95 

14.15 

27.12 

26.16 

14.90 

28.37 

26.32 

16.50 

29.40 

26.27 

16.60 

33.70 

26.67 

17.25 

84.00 

26.88 

18.25 

35.60 

27.92 

18.00 

86.65 

82.01 

18.00 

85.25 

82.86 

17.00 

81.87 

88.10 

15.35 

28.87 

31.01 

16.25 

27.56 

80.04 

15.25 

80.25 

28.84 

15.25 

80.70 

26.00 

15.25 

90.26 

30.86 

15.25 

80.12 

80.00 

15.00 

28.90 

29.68 

16.00 

27.87 

28.95 

14.76 

26.25 

28.10 

14.25 

25.60 

27.51 

14.60 

26.00 

26.00 

16.00 

26.26 

25.96 

14.12 

26.35 

25.42 

14.00 

26.50 

26.11 

14.00 

26.25 

(a) 

14.00 

25.60 

25.47 

14.00 

25.31 

25.76 

14.00 

25.00 

25.71 

13.85 

24.90 

25.56 

13.60 

24.16 

25.24 

13.60 

24.20 

24.49 

13.60 

25.00 

24.60 

18.25 

24.36 

24.62 

13.00 

23.00 

24.08 

18.00 

22.81 

24.04 

12.94 

22.41 

28.48 

12.75 

22,97 

22,94 

12.75 

28.60 

20.66 

12.60 

28.81 

28.58 

12,50 

28.66 

28.78 

12.60 

23.53 

28.70 

12.60 

24.94 

23.67 

12.60 

22.40 

28.48 

12.80 

21.66 

22.71 

12.25 

21.62 

22.82 

12.26 

22,60 

22,70 

12.26 

22.44 

22.53 

12.25 

21.69 

22.22 

12.25 

21.70 

22.27 

12.00 

21.06 

21.80 

12.00 

20.45 

21.13 

11.69 

19.81 

20.00 

10.87 

18.06 

19.47 

10.66 

17.87 

19.89 

10.44 

16.69 

18.65 

9.88 

16.12 

18.66 

9.72 

16.75 

17.59 

9.61 

15.55 

16.68 

9.47 

16.69 

16.20 

9.65 

18.00 

16.00 

9.78 

18.12 

16.91 

$80.00 
29.50 
29.25 
28.75 
28.75 
28.60 
28.76 
80.00 
80.75 
88.50 
36.00 
87.00 

88.75 
86.25 
81.50 
29.75 
29.60 
82.65 
82.50 
82.00 
81.75 
29.50 
29.00 
27.75 

27.76 
27.75 
27.60 
26.60 
27.26 
27.25 
27.00 
27.00 
26.60 
26.25 
25.76 
25.75 

26.60 
25.86 
24.60 
24.81 
23.91 
24.47 
25.00 
25.81 
25.15 
25.08 
26.44 
23.90 

23.06 
23.12 
24.10 
23.94 
23.19 
23.20 
22.66 
21.95 
20.81 
19.66 
18.87 
18.19 

17.62 
17.25 
17.06 
17.19 
19.60 


$27.50 
27.50 
27.50 
27.60 
27.00 
27.60 
28.00 
28.00 
29.60 
82.00 
84.00 
85.00 

85.25 
85.00 
84.00 
83.50 
81.25 
81.50 
81.50 
81.25 
80.60 
80.00 
29.00 
28.60 

29.00 
80.00 
80.00 
80.00 
80.00 
80.00 
80.00 
80.00 
80.00 
80.00 
80.00 
80.00 

80.00 
80.00 
80.00 
80.00 
80.00 
80.00 
80.00 
80.00 
80.00 
80.00 
80.00 
80.00 

29.00 
29.00 
29.00 
29.00 
29.00 
29.00 
29.00 
29.00 
29.00 
27.60 
25.00 
24.00 

24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
1.00 


a  Not  reported. 
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Table  II.— MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  PIG  IRON,  STEEL  BILLETS,  RAILS,  ETC., 
1889  TO  1899— Concluded. 


Pig  Iron. 

Steel  blUelB,  nlli,  etc 

Foun- 
dry No. 
2.1fieAl, 
at  Chl- 
cngT>,per 
2.240  lbs. 

Char- 

Gray 

flrfly 

Oray 

aiUetA 

Bllletfl 

.^>*^' 

Rjdli 

Year 

ftnd 

Lake  Su- 

south- 

foTgf}  at 

Pitted 
biiTg. 

pat  2,240 

lb5. 

late  ore^ 

at 
Pitta- 

and 
£latH, 
per 
2,240 
Ibi. 

|ln.by 
Sin.,  at 

at  mills 
in  Penn- 

month. 

At  Chh 
ct*|fo,ner 
2,240  fbfi. 

urn,iit 

natf,  m^r 
2;^<0  fbfl,' 

del  p  Ilia, 

2,240 
Jbe. 

at  Fllta- 

burg, 

t»tjr 

2;2la  Ibi. 

burg, 

i.S40 
Ibfl. 

Pittfr 
]ba. 

Y&nU, 
2>2^bM. 

ISW. 
July 

$10.12 

$16.00 

$8.76 

$10.60 

$12.60 

$9.94 

$18.00 

$16.84 

$19.60 

$24.00 

Aug 

10.00 

14.60 

8.80 

10.60 

12.12 

10.00 

17.15 

15.98 

18.66 

24.00 

Sept 

10.00 

14.25 

8.75 

10.60 

11.63 

10.02 

17.19 

15.98 

18.19 

24.00 

Oct 

10.00 

14.00 

8.75 

10.60 

11.02 

9.84 

16.00 

16.89 

17.50 

24.00 

Nov 

9.70 

18.50 

8.50 

10.50 

10.66 

9.72 

16.67 

15.60 

17.07 

24.00 

Dec 

1895. 
Jan 

9.76 

13.00 

8.87 

10.50 

10.81 

9.47 

15.12 

15.60 

16.62 

24,00 

9.76 

13.00 

8.26 

10.50 

10.06 

9.17 

14.90 

14.86 

16.40 

22.00 

Feb 

9.76 

13.00 

8.26 

10.50 

10.16 

9.09 

14.95 

14.85 

16.46 

22.00 

Mar 

9.81 

13.00 

8.26 

10.60 

10.23 

8.99 

14.84 

14.88 

16.24 

22.00 

AS^:::::: 

10.25 

12.76 

8.25 

10.50 

10.69 

9.27 

16.44 

14.76 

16.94 

22.00 

10.25 

13.00 

8.25 

10.45 

11.15 

9.81 

16.80 

16.02 

17.80 

22.00 

June 

10.88 

13.00 

9.88 

11.12 

12.39 

10.66 

18.63 

15.62 

20.10 

22.00 

July 

12.13 

13.60 

11.38 

12.06 

14.14 

11.45 

20.75 

17.18 

22.26 

24.00 

Aug 

13.20 

13.60 

11.60 

12.81 

15.02 

11.97 

21.75 

18.24 

23.26 

24.00 

Sept 

13.63 

14.60 

12.50 

12.70 

17.19 

13.37 

24.00 

18.73 

25.60 

28.00 

Oct 

H.OO 

16.50 

12.50 

12.87 

16.77 

13.12 

21.90 

20.24 

23.40 

28.00 

Nov 

14.00 

16.50 

12.50 

12.44 

18.94 

12.65 

19.18 

20.06 

20.63 

28.00 

Dec 

1896. 
Jan 

14.00 

16.00 

12.60 

11.90 

11.87 

11.85 

16.97 

19.73 

18.47 

28.00 

12.66 

14.50 

10.66 

11.65 

11.81 

10.90 

16.80 

21.19 

18.80 

28.00 

Feb 

12.60 

14.00 

9.75 

11.50 

12.96 

11.00 

17.88 

19.19 

18.88 

28.00 

Mar 

12.00 

13.60 

9.68 

11.80 

12.25 

10.92 

17.09 

17.62 

18.69 

26.00 

^a'v:::::: 

12.00 

13.60 

9.86 

11.19 

18.82 

10.85 

19.53 

17.65 

21.00 

28.00 

11.69 

13.60 

9.60 

11.00 

12.83 

10.79 

19.60 

19.06 

21.00 

28.00 

June 

11.60 

13.60 

9.44 

11.00 

12.47 

10.62 

19.12 

20.11 

20.62 

28.00 

July 

11.25 

18.50 

9.00 

10.90 

12.12 

10.87 

18.85 

19.00 

20.85 

28.00 

Aug 

11.18 

13.60 

8.76 

10.76 

10.91 

9.63 

18.76 

iSh-, 

20.25 

28.00 

Sept 

10.76 

18.60 

9.00 

10.75 

11.81 

9.60 

19.76 

21.25 

28.00 

Oct 

10.88 

18.60 

9.20 

10.81 

11.71 

9.87 

19.76 

19.46 

21.26 

28.00 

Nov 

11.19 

18.50 

9.94 

11.12 

12.46 

10.84 

20.00 

19.23 

21.60 

28.00 

Dec 

1897. 
Jan 

11.25 

13.50 

9.60 

11.25 

11.54 

9.94 

17.50 

16.90 

19.00 

28.00 

11.02 

13.50 

9.81 

11.06 

10.77 

9.66 

15.42 

16.14 

16.92 

25.00 

Feb 

11.00 

18.60 

9.00 

11.00 

10.72 

9.54 

16.25 

16.41 

16.75 

20.00 

Mar 

10.88 

13.60 

8.94 

10.65 

10.67 

9.41 

15.44 

16.61 

16.94 

16.00 

^a'v:::::: 

10.75 

13.50 

8.40 

10.60 

9.91 

8.85 

14.60 

16.61 

16.10 

16.00 

10.38 

13.00 

8.19 

10.25 

9.52 

8.70 

18.82 

16.65 

16.82 

18.00 

June 

10.25 

13.00 

8.26 

10.10 

9.74 

8.86 

14.06 

16.46 

15.66 

16.00 

July 

10.26 

18.00 

8.45 

10.19 

9.89 

8.86 

14.00 

«) 

15.60 

16.00 

Aug 

10.25 

13.00 

8.45 

10.06 

9.54 

8.29 

14.00 

a 

16.60 

16.00 

Sept 

10.40 

12.60 

8.80 

10.60 

10.04 

8.85 

15.60 

4.71 

17.10 

16.00 

Oct 

11.00 

12.60 

9.00 

10.60 

10.70 

9.75 

16.44 

16.07 

17.94 

16.00 

Nov 

11.00 

12.60 

9.00 

10.50 

10.52 

9.56 

16.67 

14.61 

17.07 

16.00 

Dec 

1808. 
Jan 

11.00 

12.50 

9.00 

10.60 

10.09 

9.00 

15.00 

13.82 

16.60 

16.00 

U.00 

12.50 

9.00 

10.87 

10.00 

9.00 

14.93 

13.93 

16.43 

16.00 

Feb 

10.93 

11.60 

8.75 

10.25 

10.06 

8.97 

16.06 

14.02 

16.66 

16.00 

Mar 

10.76 

11.60 

8.65 

10.25 

10.87 

9.06 

16.25 

14.00 

16.75 

16.00 

Apr 

Miy 

10.91 

11.60 

8.60 

10.25 

10.86 

9.22 

16.06 

14.04 

16.66 

16.00 

11.00 

11.60 

8.62 

10.25 

10.41 

9.12 

14.85 

14.16 

16.86 

18.00 

June 

U.OO 

11.60 

8.66 

10.25 

10.42 

9.14 

14.65 

15.06 

16.15 

17.60 

July 

11.00 

11.60 

8.38 

10.25 

10.81 

9.11 

14.60 

14.84 

16.00 

17.00 

Aug 

11.00 

11.60 

8.87 

10.25 

10.86 

9.19 

16.85 

14.78 

17.85 

16.00 

St'pt 

11.00 

11.60 

8.65 

10.19 

10.46 

9.86 

16.00 

14.74 

17.60 

17.60 

Oct 

11.00 

11.60 

8.76 

10.00 

10.40 

9.83 

16.56 

14.91 

17.06 

17.60 

Nov 

11.00 

11.60 

8.76 

10.00 

10.22 

9.24 

15.06 

15.10 

16.66 

17.00 

Dec 

1899. 
Jan 

11.00 

11.60 

8.90 

10.41 

10.64 

9.46 

15.80 

14.75 

17.80 

17.60 

11.12 

11.60 

9.56 

10.76 

11.00 

9.89 

16.62 

16.63 

18.12 

16.60 

Feb 

12.12 

12.60 

10.42 

11.69 

11.69 

10.87 

18.00 

14.96 

19.50 

20.25 

Mar 

14.60 

16.76 

12.70 

14.87 

14.77 

13.29 

24.80 

14.62 

25.80 

24.80 

Z,:::::: 

15.12 

17.00 

13.25 

15.00 

15.06 

14.60 

26.87 

16.24 

26.87 

26.76 

15.87 

17.26 

13.43 

15.80 

16.82 

16.07 

26.75 

16.27 

28.25 

25.90 

June 

17.60 

19.60 

14.85 

16.60 

18.70 

15.94 

80.10 

16.00 

81.60 

27.26 

July 

19.50 

21.60 

16.26 

17.81 

20.45 

17.60 

83.12 

17.18 

85.60 

26.96 

Aug 

20.60 

22.60 

17.25 

18.10 

22.87 

18.87 

85.62 

26.49 

88.60 

8LQ0 

Sept 

Oct 

23.00 

24.25 

19.00 

19.60 

28.85 

20.90 

88.87 

26.86 

40.60 

tt.60 

23.00 

26.00 

19.25 

19.65 

24.60 

21.19 

88.76 

$8.87 

4a  60 

$4. 00 

Nov 

28.60 

25.60 

19.25 

20.19 

24.69 

21.66 

86.60 

82.89 

86.60 

86.0$ 

Dec 

28.60 

26.60 

19.  m 

20.81 

26.00 

21.62 

88.76 

(a) 

84.60 

86.00 

a  Not  reported. 
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Tablb  III.— RELATIVE  MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  PIG  IRON,  STEEL  BILLETS, 
RAILS,  ETC.,  1889  TO  1899. 

[The  combinations  controlling  the  most  of  these  products  were  organiied  In  December,  1896,  and 

the  first  half  of  1899.] 


Year 

nod 

month. 


Foandr? 

No.  2, 
locals  fit 
Chicago, 


Pig  iron. 


Char- 
cobI. 

rit>r,  lit 
ChimKti 


forffe, 
Houth- 

At  Cln- 
einnatl. 


Gray 

Philfi- 
df^lfihla. 


mer  At 
PJtU'- 


Gray 

forKt', 

9akc 

ore,  at 

burg. 


Steel  billeti,  raHn,  etc. 


at 
Piltfi- 
buiiff. 


BlJIot.'i 
and 
nlabfl. 


I^labs, 

in.,  at 
PliUi' 
burg. 


Ra(1b  at 

mills  In 

P^imiryl- 

vanJA. 


1889. 
Jan  ... 
Feb... 
Mar... 
Apr... 
May... 
June.. 
July  .. 
Aug... 
Sept... 
Oct.... 
Not... 
Deo... 

1890. 
Jan  ... 
Feb... 
Mar... 

Apr 

May... 
June . . 
July  .. 
Aug... 
Sept... 
Oct.... 
Nov... 
Dec . . . 

1891. 
Jan  ... 
Feb... 
Mar... 
Anr . . . 
May... 
June.. 
July.. 
Aug... 
Sept... 

Oct 

Nov... 
Dec... 

1892. 
Jan  ... 
Feb... 
Mar... 
Anr . . . 
May... 
June.. 
July  .. 
Atig... 
Sept... 
Oct.... 
Nov... 
Dec... 

1893. 

Jan 

Feb... 
Mar... 

Apr 

May... 
June.. 
July  .. 
Aug... 
Sept... 
Oct.... 
Nov... 
Dec... 

1894. 
Jan  ... 
Feb... 
Mar... 
Apr . . . 
May... 
June . . 


100.0 
91.8 
98.3 
94.0 
91.8 
90.3 
91.8 
91.8 
91.8 
97.0 
98.5 

106.6 

117.0 
109.6 
102.2 
99.2 
96.3 
96.3 
97.7 
97.7 
97.7 
94.8 
92.5 
90.3 

87.4 
90.3 
90.3 
92.5 
91.8 
90.3 
89.6 
89.6 
89.6 
89.6 
88.2 
87.4 

85.9 
86.1 
82.9 
82.9 
S2.9 
82.9 
82.9 
81.5 
80.0 
80.0 
80.0 
80.0 

79.2 
75.9 
77.0 
77.0 
76.8 
77.0 
75.8 
75.5 
75.6 
75.5 
75  5 


74.1 
70.3 
66.9 
62.2 
62.2 
62.2 


100.0 
97.5 
97.5 
96.8 
93.8 
92.5 
92.5 
92.5 
93.8 
97.5 
100.0 
UO.O 

115.0 
115.0 
112.6 
107.5 
105.0 
102.5 
100.0 
101.3 
101.3 
96.8 
96.3 
93.8 

92.5 
91.3 
90.0 
90.0 
85.0 
83.8 
85.0 
85.0 
86.3 
85.0 
85.0 
8L3 

86.3 
85.0 
85.0 
83.8 
82.5 
82.5 
82.5 
82.5 
82.5 
83.8 
82.5 
82.5 

82.5 
82.5 
82.5 
82.5 
82.5 
80.0 
80.0 
80.0 
80.0 
80.0 
78.8 
77.5 

77.5 
77.0 
76.3 
76.3 
76.3 
76.3 


100.0 
94.4 
97.2 
98.1 
96.3 
95.4 
100.0 
99.0 
100.0 
106.5 
112.0 
127.8 

127.8 
127.8 
105.6 
99.1 
99.0 
102.8 
99.0 
100.9 
99.1 
99.0 
99.1 
98.6 

98.5 
95.4 
100.0 
95.4 
96.3 
96.4 
95.3 
98.6 
98.5 
95.4 
96.3 
91.7 

90.7 
90.7 
88.5 
87.0 
87.0 
86.3 
84.2 
82.9 
81.5 
88.8 
86.7 
85.2 

85.2 
82.4 
80.7 
79.6 
79.2 
77.8 
77.3 
75.2 
78.6 
72.2 
72.6 
78.6 

72.2 
69.9 
66.7 
63.0 
68.0 
68.9 


100.0 
98.4 
98.4 
96.8 
95.2 
96.1 
96.8 
98.4 
98.4 
100.6 
108.1 
111.3 

115.5 
112.1 
109.7 
103.9 
101.0 
100.0 
98.4 
97.4 
96.8 
96.8 
96.8 
96.8 

98.5 
93.5 
95.2 
95.2 
95.2 
95.2 
94.2 
98.5 
92.6 
92.6 
91.9 
91.9 

91.9 
91.9 
90.3 
90.3 
88.7 
87.1 
83.9 
83.9 
83.9 
85.5 
85.5 
85.5 

84.5 
88.9 
83.9 
83.9 
83.9 


83.5 
81.2 
79.0 
77.4 
77.0 

74.6 
73.4 
71.0 
69.4 
67.7 
68.1 


100.0 
97.6 
98.5 
97.0 
95.5 
95.5 
97.6 
104.5 
107.5 
123.9 
129.9 
141.8 

140.9 
184.6 
120.9 
106.6 
104.8 
113.4 
111.2 
106.1 
107.5 
108.6 
101.5 
99.1 

95.2 
97.0 
98.5 
96.1 
98.5 
97.0 
97.0 
95.5 
98.1 
92.5 
90.4 
91.6 

93.4 
91.0 
88.1 
86.6 
85.7 
84.2 
83.6 
83.6 
83.3 
83.0 
83.8 
83.0 

81.1 
80.7 
82.1 
82.7 
80.7 
80.6 
78.9 
78.1 
72.8 
69.3 
68.4 
66.7 

66.1 
64.2 
63.0 
62.6 
74.3 
78.5 


100.0 
95.2 
96.8 
91.9 
90.3 
90.3 
91.3 
96.1 
100.0 
107.1 
111.3 
117.7 

116.1 
116.1 
109.7 
99.0 
96.4 
98.4 
98.4 
98.4 
98.4 
96.8 
96.8 
96.2 

91.9 
93.5 
96.8 
91.1 
90.8 
90.3 
90.3 
90.8 
90.3 
89.4 
87.1 
87.1 

87.1 
85.5 
83.9 
83.9 
83.5 
82.3 
82.3 
80.6 
80.6 
80.6 
80.6 
80.6 

79.4 
79.0 
79.0 
79.0 
79.0 
79.0 
77.4 
77.4 
75.4 
70.1 
68.8 
67.4 

68.7 
62.7 
62.0 
61.1 
61.6 
68.1 


100.0 
96.9 
96.9 
96.0 
96.7 
94.7 
96.4 
100.9 
104.6 
119.8 
120.9 
126.2 

130.3 
125.4 
111.6 
100.9 
98.0 
107.6 
109.2 
107.6 
107.1 
102.8 
97.3 
93.3 

91.0 
92.6 
93.3 
90.1 
90.7 
89.8 
90.7 
90.0 
88.9 
88.5 
85.9 
86.1 

88.9 
86.6 
81.8 
81.1 
79.7 
81.7 
83.6 
84.7 
84.1 
88.7 
88.7 
79.7 

76.7 
76.9 
80.4 
79.8 
77.1 
77.2 
74.9 
72.7 
68.7 
64.2 
61.8 
59.4 

57.3 
56.0 
65.8 
55.8 
64.0 
64.4 


100.0 

101.7 
96.8 

100.9 
95.5 
98.9 
94.6 
95.2 
95.0 
96.1 
97.2 

101.0 

115.8 
117.0 
119.7 
112.2 
108.6 
104.8 
94.0 
109.8 
106.5 
107.8 
104.7 
101.6 

99.5 
94.0 
98.9 
91.9 
94.4 

98.1 
98.0 
92.4 
91.3 
88.6 


89.0 
86.9 
86.9 
84.7 
83.0 
74.7 
85.1 
85.8 
85.7 
85.6 
84.7 

82.1 
80.7 
82.1 
81.5 
80.4 
80.5 
78.8 
76.4 
72.3 
70.4 
70.1 
67.5 

67.5 
63.6 
60.8 
58.6 
57.9 
61.2 


100.0 
96.3 
97.5 
95.8 
95.8 
95.0 
95.8 
100.0 
102.5 
111.7 
120.0 
123.3 

129.2 
120.8 
105.0 
99.2 
98.3 
108.8 
108.3 
106.7 
105.8 
98.3 
96.7 
92.5 

92.5 
92.5 
91.7 
86.3 
90.8 
90.8 
90.0 
90.0 
88.3 
87.5 
85.8 
85.8 

88.8 
86.2 
81.7 
81.0 
79.7 
81.6 
88.8 
84.4 
83.8 
88.4 
88.1 
79.7 

76.9 
77.1 
80.8 
79.8 
77.3 
77.8 
75.2 
78.2 
69.4 
65.2 
62.9 
60.6 

58.7 
57.5 
56.8 
57.8 
65.0 
65.4 


aNotreportea. 
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Table  III.— RELATIVE  MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  PIG  IRON,  STEEL  BILLETS, 
RAILS,  ETC.,  1889  to  1899— Concluded. 


Year 

and 

month. 


Foundry 

No.  2, 

local,  at 

Chicago. 


Pig  iron. 


Char- 
coal, 
Lake 
Supe- 
rior, at 
Chicago. 


Gray 

forge,  j    Gray       — ->. 

south-  ;  forge  at    merat 

em,  Phlla-  ,    Pitta- 


atCln-  idelphia 
cinnati. 

I 


burg. 


Gray 
forge, 
lake 
ore,  at 
Pitts- 
burg. 


Steel  biDets,  rails,  etc 


BilletB 

at 
Pitts- 
burg. 


Billets 
and 


Slabs, 
}  in.  by  8 
in.,  at 
Pitta- 
burg. 


Rails  at 
mills  in 
Pennsyl- 
vania. 


1894. 
July  ... 
Aug.... 
Sept.... 

Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec  .... 

1896. 

Jan 

Feb.... 
Mar.... 

Apr 

May.... 
June . . . 
July.... 
Aug.... 
Sept.... 

Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec.... 

1896. 
Jan.... 
Feb.... 
Mar.... 
Apr . . . . 
May.... 
June . . . 
July.... 
Aug.... 
Sept.... 

Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec  . . . . 

1897. 
Jan  .... 
Feb.... 
Mar.... 

Apr 

May.... 
June . . . 
July..., 
Aug . . . . 
Sept.... 

Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec  .... 

1898. 

Jan 

Feb.... 
Mar.... 

Apr 

May.... 
June . . . 
July.... 
Aug.... 
Sept.... 

Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec  . . . . 

1899. 

Jan 

Feb.... 
Mar.... 

Apr 

May.... 
June . . . 
July.... 
Aug.... 
Sept.... 

Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec.... 


60.0 
d9.2 
59.2 
69.2 
67.5 
67.8 

67.8 
67.8 
68.1 
60.7 
60.7 
64.6 
71.9 
78.2 
80.7 
82.9 
82.9 
82.9 

74.8 
74.1 
71.1 
71.1 
69.8 
68.1 
66.6 
66.2 
63.7 
64.6 
66.3 
66.6 

66.8 
66.2 
64.6 
63.7 
61.6 
60.7 
60.7 
60.7 
61.6 
65.2 
66.2 
66.2 

66.2 
64.8 
63.7 
64.6 
65.2 
65.2 
65.2 
65.2 
65.2 
66.2 
66.2 
66.2 


71.8 
86.6 
89.6 
91.1 
104.8 
116.6 
121.4 
136.3 
186.8 
189.2 
189.2 


76.0 
72.5 
71.8 
70.0 
67.6 
65.0 

65.0 
66.0 
66.0 
68.8 
65.0 
65.0 
67.5 
67.6 
72.5 
77.5 
77.5 
80.0 

72.5 
70.0 
67.5 
67.6 
67.5 
67.5 
67.5 
67.6 
67.6 
67.5 
67.5 
67.5 

67.6 
67.5 
67.6 
67.6 
65.0 
65.0 
66.0 
65.0 
62. 5 
62.6 
62.5 
62,6 

62.6 
67.6 
67.6 
67.5 
67.6 
67.5 
67.6 
67.5 
67.6 
67.5 
67.6 
67.6 

67.5 
62.5 
78.8 
86.0 
86.3 
97.6 
107.6 
112.6 
121.8 
126.0 
127. 6 
U7.6 


64.8 

67.7 

75.2 

66.2 

67.7 

72.4 

64.8 

67.7 

68.8 

64.8 

67.7 

658 

63.0 

67.7 

63.6 

62.0 

67.7 

61.6 

61.1 

67.7 

60.1 

61.1 

67.7 

60.6 

61.1 

67.7 

61.1 

61.1 

67.7 

63.8 

61.1 

67.4 

66.6 

73.2 

71.7 

74.0 

84.8 

77.7 

84.4 

86.2 

79.4 

89.7 

92.6 

81.9 

102.6 

92.6 

83.0 

94.1 

92.6 

80.3 

83.2 

92.6 

76.8 

70.9 

78.1 

74.5 

70.5 

72.2 

74.2 

77.3 

71.0 

72.9 

73.1 

69.8 

72.2 

79.6 

70.4 

71.0 

76.6 

69.9 

71.0 

74.4 

66.7 

70.3 

72.4 

64.8 

69.4 

66.1 

66.7 

69.4 

67.6 

68.1 

69.7 

69.9 

78.6 

71.7 

74.4 

71.1 

72.6 

68.9 

69.0 

71.4 

64.3 

66.7 

71.0 

64.0 

66.2 

68.7 

63.1 

62.2 

67.7 

69.2 

60.7 

66.1 

56.8 

61.1 

65.2 

58.1 

62.6 

65.7 

56.1 

62.6 

64.8 

67.0 

66.2 

67.7 

69.9 

66.7 

67.7 

63.9 

66.7 

67.7 

62.8 

66.7 

67.7 

60.2 

66.7 

66.9 

69.7 

64.8 

66.1 

60.1 

63.3 

66.1 

61.9 

63.0 

66.1 

61.8 

63.9 

66.1 

62.1 

63.3 

66.1 

62.2 

62.1 

66.1 

61.6 

62.0 

66.1 

61.8 

63.3 

65.7 

62.4 

64.8 

64.6 

62.1 

64.8 

64.6 

61.0 

66.9 

67.2 

63.6 

70.8 

69.4 

66.7 

77.2 

75.4 

69.8 

94.1 

92.7 

88.2 

98.1 

96.8 

89.9 

99.6 

98.7 

97.4 

110.0 

106.5 

111.6 

120.4 

114.9 

122.1 

127.8 

116.8 

183.6 

140.7 

125.8 

142.4 

142.6 

126.8 

146.3 

142.6 

180.3 

147.4 

141.7 

181.0 

149.3 

64.1 
64.5 
64.6 
63.5 
62.7 
61.1 

59.2 
58.6 
68.0 
59.8 
63.3 
68.1 
73.9 
77.2 
86.3 
84.6 
81.6 
76.6 

70.8 
71.0 
70.5 
70.0 
69.6 
68.5 
66.9 
62.1 
61.3 
63.7 
66.7 
64.1 

62.3 
61.6 
60.7 
67.1 
56.1 
53.9 
63.9 
63.6 
67.1 
62.9 
61.7 
58.1 

68.1 
67.9 
58.6 
69.5 
58.8 
59.0 
68.8 
59.3 
60.4 
60.2 
69.6 
61.0 

63.8 
70.1 
85.7 
98.5 
97.2 
102.8 
112.9 
118.6 
134.8 
186.7 
189.1 
138.8 


64.0 
6L0 
61.1 
66.9 
66.4 
63.8 

63.0 
63.2 
52.8 
64.9 
68.0 
66.8 
73.8 
77.8 
85.3 
77.9 
68.0 
60.3 

69.7 
61.8 
60.8 
69.6 
69.8 
68.0 
67.0 
66.7 
70.2 
70.2 
71.1 
62.2 

64.8 
64.2 
64.9 
61.9 
49.1 
60.0 
49.8 
49.8 
66.6 
68.6 
66.4 
63.8 

68.1 
63.6 
612 
53.6 
62.8 
62.1 
61.6 
66.4 
66.9 
66.3 
68.6 
66.2 

69.1 
64.0 
86.4 
90.2 
96.1 
107.0 
117.8 
126.7 
186.6 
120.0 
129.8 
187.8 


65.0 
62.2 
60.6 
66.3 
66.9 
65.4 

54.7 
64.8 
54.1 
66.6 
69.3 
67.0 
74.2 
77.5 
85.0 
78.0 
68.8 
61.6 

61.0 
62.9 
62.0 
70.0 
70.0 
68.7 
67.8 
67.5 
70.8 
70.8 
71.7 
63.8 

66.4 
65.8 
66.5 
63.7 
61.1 
61.9 
61.7 
51.7 
57.0 
60.8 
66.9 
56.0 

64.8 
66.2 
66.8 
55.2 
54.6 
63.8 
68.8 
67.8 
68.8 
66.9 
66.2 
67.7 

60.4 
66.0 
86.0 
89.6 
94.2 
106.8 
118.8 
128.8 
185.0 
186.0 
118.8 

m.0 


a  Not  reported. 
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Table  IV.— MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  FINISHED  IRON  AND  STEEL,  1889  TO  1899. 

JPrlces  of  skelp  and  black  merchant  pipe  are  from  the  books  of  one  of  the  combinations,  those  of 
wire  nails  at  New  York  and  galvanizea  barbed  wire  from  the  Report  of  the  Industrial  Commisiion; 
other  prices  are  from  the  Iron  Affe.  The  combinations  controlllzig  the  most  of  these  products  were 
organued  in  December,  1898,  and  the  first  half  of  1899.] 


Bar  iron, 

Year  and 
month. 

Bar  iron, 
common, 
at  Chi- 
cago, per 
cwt. 

best  re- 
fined, 
from 
store  at 
Philadel- 
phia, per 
cwt. 

Bariron 
atPhila- 
delphia, 
per  cwt. 

Bar  iron, 
all  muck, 
at  Pitts- 
burg, 
per  cvrt. 

Steel 
tank 

Philadel- 
phia, per 

Steel 
beams  at 
Philadel- 
phia, per 

cwt. 

Steel 
angles  at 
Chicago, 
per  cwt. 

Skelp 
(plates), 
per  ton. 

Sheets, 
No.  27,  at 
Chicago, 
per  cwt 

1889. 

Jan 

$1.70 

82.00 

$1.86 

$1.75 

$2.06 

$2.80 

$2.16 

$86.76 

$8.06 

Feb 

1.874 

1.90 

1.86 

1.70 

2,01 

2.80 

2.12* 

36.63 

3.06 

Mar 

1.621 

1.80 

1.82 

1.65 

1.95 

2.80 

2.12* 

34.18 

8.00 

fiSV:::;:: 

L60 

1.80 

1.80 

1.66 

1.95 

2.80 

2.12* 

38.76 

8.06 

1.56 

1.85 

1.80 

1.60 

1.95 

2.80 

2.10 

82.18 

2.96 

June 

1.56 

1.90 

1.80 

1.60 

1.95 

2.80 

2.10 

33.81 

3.00 

July 

1.60 

1.90 

1.85 

1.60 

2.01 

2.80 

2.15 

83.81 

8.12 

Aug 

1.65 

1.95 

1.90 

1.72 

2.01 

2.80 

2.26 

34.28 

8.17 

Sept 

1.70 

1.95 

1.90 

1.75 

2.20 

2.80 

2.26 

34.89 

8.20 

Oct 

1.76 

2.00 

1.92 

1.80 

2.22 

2.80 

2.30 

36.58 

8.80 

Nov 

1.85 

2.05 

1.93 

1.80 

2.25 

3.10 

2.35 

36.83 

8.30 

Dec 

1890. 
Jan 

1.924 

2.15 

1.96 

1.90 

2.83 

8.10 

2.40 

37.14 

3.30 

1.95 

2.20 

1.97 

1.90 

2.75 

8.10 

2.65 

38.11 

8.80 

Feb 

1.90 

2.20 

1.92 

1.90 

2.60 

8.10 

2.56 

36.69 

3.80 

Mar 

1.80 

2.10 

1.90 

1.85 

2.65 

3.10 

2,50 

87.29 

8.20 

A^.V:::::: 

1.75 

2.10 

1.90 

1.85 

2.45 

8.10 

2.35 

87.95 

8.10 

1.70 

2.10 

1.85 

1.75 

2,85 

3.10 

2.25 

87.47 

8.00 

June 

1.80 

2.00 

1.88 

1.80 

2.36 

3.10 

2.26 

36.49 

8.16 

July 

1.80 

1.90 

1.82 

1.80 

2.40 

8.10 

2.80 

86.41 

3.16 

Aug 

1.85 

1.95 

1.85 

1.85 

2.46 

3.10 

2.86 

87.78 

8.26 

Sept 

1.90 

2.00 

1.86 

1.85 

2.46 

3.10 

2.85 

88.02 

8.26 

Oct 

1.85 

2.00 

1.90 

1.85 

2.46 

8.10 

2.35 

88.41 

3.20 

Nov 

1.80 

2.00 

1.90 

1.85 

2.46 

3.10 

2.36 

88.10 

8.16 

Dec 

1891. 
Jan 

1.77* 

2.00 

1.83 

1.85 

2.36 

8.10 

2.35 

87.88 

8.06 

1.70 

2.00 

1.82 

1.80 

2.16 

3.10 

2.80 

87.83 

2.96 

Feb 

1.72* 

1.90 

1.83 

1.75 

2.15 

3.10 

2.26 

86.28 

2.96 

Mar 

1.70 

1.90 

1.75 

1.76 

2.08 

8.10 

2.26 

87.22 

3,00 

ASV:::::: 

1.65 

1.90 

1.80 

1.70 

2.15 

3.10 

2.26 

35.63 

2.96 

1.65 

1.90 

1.70 

1.70 

2.16 

3.10 

2.26 

84.64 

8.00 

June 

1.67* 

1.90 

1.80 

1.70 

2.12 

8.10 

2.15 

84.23 

8.00 

July 

1.67* 

L90 

1.70 

1.70 

2.10 

3.10 

2.10 

33.59 

2.96 

Aug 

1.67* 

1.90 

1.75 

1.70 

2.07 

8.10 

2.10 

33.28 

2.96 

Sept 

1.75 

1.90 

1.75 

1.70 

2.06 

8.10 

2.10 

83.80 

2.96 

Ocit 

1.75 

1.85 

1.70 

1.70 

2.06 

8.10 

2.06 

34.36 

2.96 

Nov 

1.67* 

1.85 

1.70 

1.68 

2.06 

8.10 

2.10 

34.80 

2.90 

Dec 

1.70 

1.90 

1.70 

1.68 

2.06 

8.10 

2.10 

83.51 

2.96 

1892. 

Jan 

1.65 

1.85 

1.71 

1.70 

1.87 

8.10 

2.00 

32.98 

2.90 

Feb 

1.67* 

1.85 

1.70 

1.68 

1.86 

2.86 

1.96 

82.32 

2.90 

Mar 

1.62* 

1.85 

1.70 

1.62 

1.86 

2.25 

1.96 

82.01 

2.86 

^V:::;:: 

1.57* 

1.90 

1.70 

1.60 

1.84 

2.20 

1.90 

81.36 

2.85 

1.52* 

1.90 

1.67 

1.68 

1.76 

2.16 

1.85 

31.37 

2.76 

June 

1.55 

1.90 

1.67 

1.60 

1.75 

2,10 

1.86 

81.91 

2.80 

July 

1.62* 

1.90 

1.70 

1.70 

1.84 

2.15 

2.10 

82.12 

2.90 

Aug 

1.65 

1.90 

1.74 

1.68 

1.99 

2.80 

2.10 

33.20 

2.96 

Sept 

1.65 

1.85 

1.72 

1.64 

1.90 

2.22 

2.06 

33.06 

2.90 

Oct 

1.62* 

1.85 

1.70 

1.67 

1.90 

2.20 

2.00 

82.72 

2,96 

Nov 

1.62* 

1.85 

1.70 

1.64 

1.87 

2.20 

1.96 

82.62 

8.00 

Dec 

1.62* 

1.80 

1.66 

1.60 

1.86 

2.07 

1.90 

84.24 

2.96 

1898. 

Jan 

1.57* 

1.80 

1.66 

1.69 

1.86 

2.00 

1.96 

82.78 

2.90 

Feb 

1.56 

1.80 

1.65 

1.56 

1.82 

2.00 

1.90 

82.83 

2.87* 

Mar 

1.57* 

1.75 

1.63 

1.57 

1.80 

2.00 

1.90 

32.14 

2.86 

ry-:::::: 

1.52* 

1.75 

1.62 

1.56 

1.80 

2.00 

1.90 

81.72 

2.86 

1.60 

1.75 

1.62 

1.56 

1.80 

2.00 

1.90 

82.00 

2.85 

June 

1.47* 

1.75 

1.61 

1.52 

1.76 

2.00 

1.80 

82.00 

2.86 

July 

1.47* 

1.70 

1.60 

1.62 

1.70 

1.86 

1.77* 

82.16 

2.85 

Aug 

1.46 

1.70 

1.60 

1.60 

1.70 

1.80 

1.77* 
1.77* 

82.80 

2.86 

Sept 

1.47* 

1.65 

1.66 

1.60 

1.66 

1.80 

30.52 

2.80 

Oct 

1.45 

1.60 

1.65 

1.40 

L60 

L80 

1.77i 

80.27 

2.77* 

Nov 

1.40 

1.60 

1.49 

1.86 

1.65 

1.76 

1.70 

29.69 

2.75 

Dec 

1894. 
Jan 

1.86 

1.56 

1.42 

1.86 

1.46 

1.67 

1.62* 

27.66 

2.67* 

1.25 

1.56 

1.41 

1.30 

1.42 

1.69 

1.56 

28.67 

2.66 

Feb 

1.20 

1.60 

1.40 

1.25 

1.35 

1.49 

1.35 

25.07 

2.60 

Mar 

1.15 

1.46 

1.83 

1.20 

1.24 

1.36 

1.40 

23.65 

2.85 

^y:.::.: 

1.10 

1.40 

1.20 

1.20 

1.20 

1.30 

1.35 

23.30 

2.80 

1.06 

1.80 

1.20 

1.25 

1.22 

1.31 

1.35 

26.05 

2.85 

Jnne 

1.06 

1.80 

1.20 

1.25 

1.32 

1.40 

1.46 

r^^r^r 

2.40 

« 

1769— > 
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Table  IV.— MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  FINISHED  IRON  AND  STEEL,  1889  TO 

1899 — Continued. 


Year  and 
month. 


Bar  iron, 
common, 
at  Chi- 
cago, per 
cwt. 


Bar  iron, 
best  re- 
fined, 
from 
store  at 
Philadel- 
phia, per 
cwt. 


Bar  iron 
at  Phila- 
delphia, 
per  cwt. 


Bar  iron, 
all  muck, 
atPitt»- 
burg, 
per  cwt. 


Steel 
tank 

Plates  at 
hiladel- 
phia,per 
cwt. 


Steel 
beams  at 
Philadel- 
phia, per 

cwt. 


Steel 
angles  at 
Chicago, 
per  cwt. 


Skelp 

(pUtteit), 
per  ton. 


Sheets, 
No.  27,  at 
Chicago, 
per  cwt. 


Id94. 
July... 
Aug  ... 
Sept... 
Oct.... 
Nov... 
Bee 

1805. 

Jan 

Feb.... 
Mar  ... 

Apr 

May... 
June... 
July... 
Aug... 
Sept... 
Oct.... 
Nov  ... 
Dec 

1896. 

Jan 

Feb.... 
Mar  ... 

Ajpr 

May... 
June... 
July... 
Aug  ... 
Sept... 
Oct.... 
Nov... 
Dec 

1«97. 

Jan 

Feb.... 
Mar... 

Apr 

May... 
June... 
July... 
Aug  . . . 
Sept... 
Oct ... . 
Nov... 
Dec... 

1898. 

Jan 

Feb.... 
Mar  ... 

Apr 

May... 
June... 
July... 
Aug  . . . 
Sept . . . 
Oct.... 
Nov... 
Dec... 

1899. 

Jan 

Feb.... 
Mar... 

Apr 

May... 
June... 
July... 
Aug  ... 
Sept... 
Oct.... 
Nov... 
Dec 


$1.10 
1.10 
1.06 
1.00 
1.06 
1.06 

1.06 
1.00 
1.00 
1.10 
1.10 
1.20 
1.30 
1.40 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.40 

1.30 
1.36 
1.30 
1.30 
1.30 
1.80 
1.30 
1.80 
1.30 
1.30 
1.16 
1.25 

1.25 
1.25 
1.124 
1.05 
1.06 
1.00 
1.071 
1.10 
1.10 
1.15 
1.10 
1.10 

1.06 
1.06 
1.05 
1.074 
1.10 
1.121 
1.02i 
1.05 
1.05 
1.06 
1.02i 
1.06 

1.06 
1.16 
1.46 
1.671 
1.62i 
1.80 
1.86 
2.00 
2.26 
2.80 
2.80 
2.80 


$1.80 
1.80 
1.26 
1.25 
1.20 
1.26 

1.20 
1.20 
1.26 
1.30 
1.36 
1.36 
1.60 
1.70 
1.70 
1.60 
1.60 
1.46 

1.45 
1.40 
1.36 
1.40 
1.40 
1.40 
1.40 
1.40 
1.40 
1.40 
1.40 
1.40 

1.40 
1.40 
1.40 
1.26 
1.26 
1.26 
1.26 
1.26 
1.26 
1.86 
1.36 
1.85 

1.40 
1.35 
1.35 
1.26 
1.25 
1.25 
1.26 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.26 

1.80 
1.46 
1.70 
1.76 
1.90 
2.00 
2.30 
2.40 
2.60 
2.60 
2.80 
2.60 


$1.20 
1.22 
1.24 
L16 
1.16 
1.11 

1.10 
1.15 
1.15 
1.15 
1,15 
1.16 
1.28 
1.60 
1.46 
1.44 
1.40 
1.83 

1.23 
1.24 
1.23 
1.18 
1.20 
1.20 
1.20 
1.21 
1.20 
1.20 
1.20 
1.15 

1.16 
1.16 
1.14 
1.16 
1.10 
1.07 
1.08 
1.08 
1.14 
1.19 
1.20 
1.16 

1.11 
1.11 
1.06 
1.06 
1.06 
1.05 
1.00 
1.06 
1.14 
1.13 
1.10 
1.11 

1.16 
1.20 
1.41 
1.60 
1.66 
1.8i 
2.00 
2.00 
2.10 
2.10 
2.20 
2.06 


$1.20 
1.17 
1.17 
1.16 
1.16 
1.10 

1.10 
1.10 
1.10 
1.10 
1.12 
L22 
1.32 
1.36 
1.44 
1.42 
1.40 
1.87 

L28 
1.26 
1.21 
1.20 
1.20 
1.20 
1.20 
1.20 
L20 
1.20 
1.22 
1.26 

1.22 

1.20 

1.20 

1.14 

1.04 

.99 

.95 

.99 

1.07 

1.16 

1.16 

1.16 

1.16 
1.15 
1.06 
1.05 
1.06 
1.06 
1.06 
1.06 
1.08 
1.10 
1.04 
1.00 

1.12 
1.22 
1.38 
1.66 
1.76 
1.88 
2.00 
2.28 
2.60 
2.60 
2.66 
2.60 


$1.86 
1.27 
1.30 
1.29 
1.24 
1.26 

1.26 
1.21 
1.20 
1.20 
1.24 
1.39 
1.68 
1.81 
1.96 
1.81 
L68 
1.50 

1.43 
1.40 
1.40 
1.44 
1.45 
1.40 
1.38 
1.35 
1.31 
1.27 
1.25 
1.28 

1.20 
1.20 
1.20 
1.20 
l.U 
1.10 
1.10 
1.08 
1.14 
1.16 
1.14 
1.13 

1.10 
1.10 
1.08 
1.12 
1.21 
1.23 
1.20 
1.23 
1.27 
1.27 
1.26 
1.26 

1.85 
1.66 
1.89 
2.18 
2.23 
2.48 
2.66 
2.80 
8.00 
8.00 
2.66 
2.40 


$1.40 
1.40 
1.36 
1.30 
1.30 
1.80 

1.80 
1.30 
1.80 
1.30 
L31 
1.43 
1.65 
1.66 
1.82 
1.76 
1.76 
1.69 

1.60 
1.60 
1.55 
1.60 
1.68 
1.70 
1.76 
1.70 
1.70 
1.70 
1.70 
1.62 

1.70 
1.70 
1.70 
1.70 
1.49 
1.26 
1.16 
1.15 
1.16 
1.20 
1.20 
1.20 

1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.30 
1.30 
1.80 
1.30 
1  37 
1.40 
1.88 
1.86 
1.86 

1.40 
1.42 
1.66 
1.64 
1.63 
1.82 
2.16 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 


$1.45 
1.40 
1.40 
1.40 
1.40 
1.40 

1.30 
1.30 
1.30 
1.25 
1.30 
1.60 
1.60 
1.76 
1.75 
1.76 
1.76 
1.60 

1.60 
1.60 
1.45 
L45 
1.46 
1.46 
1.85 
1.36 
1.80 
1.30 
1.80 
1.85 

1.26 
1.26 
1.26 
1.20 
1.16 
1.16 
1.10 
1.12» 

i.m 

1.20 
1.20 
1.20 

1.80 
1.16 
1.16 
1.30 
1.28 
1.20 
1.20 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 

1.40 
1.40 
1.56 
1.75 
1.76 
1.90 
2.16 
2.26 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 


$24.69 
24.60 
24.12 
22.00 
22.06 
21.99 

22.19 
22.43 
22.40 
21.84 
22.68 
i5.61 
27.96 
28.76 

ao.67 

29.95 
28.07 
28.17 

26.02 
26.32 
26.27 
27.08 
26.61 
26.46 
27.03 
27.64 
25.84 
24.68 
28.67 
22.67 

20.99 
21.18 
19.67 
19.43 
18.92 
18.83 
18.83 
18.98 
19.82 
21.63 
20.91 
19.62 

19.77 
19.87 
19.70 
19.86 
19.29 
19.24 
19.24 
19.83 
20.71 
20.81 
20.88 
20.22 

20.62 
21.91 
26.69 
80.13 
83.92 
87.88 
42.65 
46.00 
44.22 
46.82 
42.82 
37  29 
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Table  IV.— MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  FINISHED  IRON  AN] 

1899— Continued. 


Year 

and 

month. 


Barbed 
wire,  gal- 
vanised, 
a*  mill, 
per  cwt. 


Barbed 
wire  at 
Chieago, 
per  cwt. 

(a) 


I  I 

Cut  steel  Cut  nails  I 


nails  at 
Chicago, 
per  cwt. 


at  Pitts- 
burg, 
per  cwt. 


Wire 

nails  at 

New 

York, 

per  cwt. 


Wire 
nails  at 
Chicago, 
percvrt. 


Macl 
eryst 
ope 
heart 
Chic4 
perc 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar.... 

Apr 

May.... 
June  ... 
July.... 
Aug  .... 
Sept.... 

Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec 

1890. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar  .... 

Apr 

May.... 
June  ... 
July-... 
Aug  .... 
Sept.... 

Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec 

1891. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar.... 

Apr 

May.... 
June  ... 
July.... 
Aug  .... 
Sept.... 

Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec 

1892. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar.... 

Apr 

May.... 
June  ... 
July.... 
Aug.... 
Sept.... 

Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec 

1893. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar  .... 

Apr 

May.... 
June  ... 
July.... 

Aug 

Sept.... 

Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec 

1891 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar.... 

Apr 

May.... 
June  ... 


S3. 67 
3.60 
8.531 
3.60 
8.60 

I 

3.80 
8.80 
8.90 
3.90 

4.00 
4.00 
8.97 


'?. 


m 

3.25 
3.28i 

"§.82 
8.29 
8.1U 
8.00 

3.25 
3.10 
8.40 
3.60 
8.60 
8.60 
3.50 
8.25 
8.25 
3.05 
3.05 
3.05 

8.05 
2.77 
2.66 
2.65 
2.66 
2.65 
2.62 
2.62 
2.60 
2.52 
2.41 
2.42 

2.37 
2.40 
2.42 
2.45 
2.45 
2.45 
2.45 
2.45 
2.40 
2.26 
2.15 
2.10 

2.05 
2.09 
2.15 
2.10 
2.06 
2.07 


92.80 
2.75 
2.70 
2.70 
2.65 
2.65 
2.65 
2.65 
2.76 
8.06 
8.15 
8.25 

3.25 
3.35 
8.80 
8.15 
2.90 
2.85 
2.85 
2.85 
2.85 
2.85 
2.75 
2.70 

2.70 
2.70 
2.85 
2.85 
2,m 
2.75 
2.70 
2.77  k 
2.80 
2.56 
2.55 
2.65 

2.60 
2.45 
2.40 
2.30 
2.80 
2.80 
2.30 
2.20 
2.20 
2.16 
2.16 
2.10 

2.40 
2.40 
2.45 
2.45 
2.45 
2.45 
2.46 
2.45 
2.35 
2.25 
2.15 
2.10 

2.26 
2.25 
2.80 
2.20 
2.15 
2.20 


tl.95 
2.00 
1.95 
1.95 
1.90 
1.85 
1.86 
1.85 
2.00 
2.40 
2.40 
2.624 

2.60 
2.40 
2.30 
2.10 
1.85 
1.95 
2.00 
2.00 
1.95 
1.96 
1.86 
1.75 

1.76 
1.75 
1.80 
1.75 
1.70 
1.70 
1.65 
1.70 
1.70 
1.66 
1.65 
1.65 

1.62» 
1.624 
1.62i 
1.60 
1.60 
1.62i 
1.60 

i.m 

1.62i 
1.62i 
1.60 
1.60 

1.60 
1.60 
1.42i 
1.35 
1.82i 
1.25 
1.22i 
1.22i 
1.22i 
1.22i 
1.20 

I.m 

1.16 
1.05 
1.024 
1.00 
.95 
.96 


81.88 
1.87 
1.88 
1.87 
1.83 
1.82 
1.84 
1.87 
1.90 
2.06 
2.26 
2.25 

2.36 
2.25 
2.25 
1.90 
1.60 
2.00 
•  1.88 
1.85 
1.85 
1.86 
1.83 
1.82 

1.60 
1.62 
1.66 
1.65 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.55 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.58 

1.66 
1.49 
1.60 
1.66 
1.48 
1.47 
1.60 
1.50 
1.51 
1.60 
1.49 
1.45 

1.42 
1.42 
1.15 
1.15 
1.10 
1.05 
1.05 
1.05 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 

.95 
.99 
.99 
.91 
.90 
.94 


92.29 
2.30 
2.27* 
2.56 
2.42 
2.25 
2,25 
2.25 
2.25 
2.65 
8.00 
3.00 

2.86 
2.86 
2.76i 
2.481 
2.22 
2.26i 
2.80 
2.41i 
2.381 
2.29 
2.22i 
2.131 

2.12 
2.15 
2.15 
2.08 
2.00 
1.96 
2.00 
1.95 
1.85 
1.82 
1.71 
1.68 

1.67 
1.71 
1.78 
1.66 
1.60 
1.50 
1.57 
1.61 
1.67 
1.50 
1.47 
1.46 

1.87 
1.89 
1.50 
1.56 
1.61 
1.89 
1.36 
1.44 
1.45 
1.80 
1.18 
1.12 

1.10 
1.09 
1.09 
.M 
1.05 
1.11 


82.65 
2.40 
2.85 
2.36 
2.30 
2.30 
2.30 
2.25 
2.85 
2.55 
8.15 
3.00 

2.90 
2.96 
2.75 
2.40 
2.30 
2.40 
2.40 
2.60 
2.56 
2.40 
2.30 
2.25 

2.22 
2.27 
2.22 
2.12 
2.05 
2.02 
2.07 
2,02 
2,00 
1.90 
1.85 
1.80 

1.82 
1.87 
1.86 
1.76 
1.70 
1.67 
1.70 
1.70 
1.67 
1.57 
1.60 
1.60 

1.67 
1.65 
1.66 
1.65 
1.60 
1.60 
1.47 
1.47 
1.47 
1.40 
1.80 
1.27 

1.17 
1.20 
1.15 
1.00 
1.07 
1.20 


a  The  prices  from  January,  1889,  to  December, 
to  December,  1899,  are  for  gistlvanized  wire, 
b  Not  reported. 


1893,  are  for  painted  wire;  t 
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Table  IV.— MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  FINISHED  IRON  AND  STEEL,  1889  TO 

1899— Concluded. 


Year 

and 

month. 


1894. 
July.... 

Aug 

8cpt . . . . 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

1805. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar  .... 

Apr 

May.... 
June  ... 
July.... 

Aug 

Sept.... 

Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec 

189G. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar  .... 

Apr 

May.... 
June  ... 
July.... 
Aug.... 
Sept.... 

Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec 

1897. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar.... 

Apr 

May.... 
June  ... 
July.... 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec 

1898. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar.... 

Apr 

May.... 
June  ... 
July.... 
Aug  — 
Sept .... 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

1899. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar  .... 

Apr 

May.... 
June  ... 
July.... 
Aug  .... 
Sept.... 

Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec 


Barbed 
wire,  gal- 
vanised, 
at  mill, 
per  cwt. 


12.05 
2.03 
2.00 
1.99 
1.90 
1.85 

1.86 
1.89 
1.89 
1.83 
1.81 
1.89 
2.00 
2.40 
2.70 
2.70 
2.56 
2.03 

1.90 
1.89 
1.85 
1.97 
2.00 
1.95 
1.87 
1.85 
1.80 
1.73 
1.76 
l.M 

1.76 
1.73 
1.70 
1.70 
1.68 
1.64 
1.60 
1.60 
1.70 
1.70 
1.69 
1.75 

1.71 
1.76 
1.77 
1.65 
1.66 
1.70 
1.70 
1.65 
1.67 
1.71 
1.71 
1.60 

1.88 
2.02 
2.43 
2.60 
2.70 
2.901 
3.021 
8.10 
S.86i 
3.65 
8.55 
8.471 


Barbed 
wire  at 

Chicago. 

per  cwt. 


12.25 
2.25 
2.20 
2.15 
2.00 
1.95 

1.90 
L90 
1.95 
1.90 
1.95 
2.10 
2.15 
2.65 
2.85 
2.86 
2.&5 
2.00 

2.021 
1.971 
1.95 
2.05 
2.15 
2.00 
2.00 
1.90 
1.85 
1.85 
1.85 
1.95 

1.90 
1.85 
1.90 
1.80 
1.80 
1.75 
1.75 
1.65 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 

1.90 
1.90 
1.90 
1.87i 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.82^ 
1.82* 
1.82i 

2.05 
2.26 
2.621 
2.80 
2.96 
8.20 
8.80 
8.40 
8.671 
8.771 
8.88 
4.18 


Cut  steel 
nails  at 
Chicago, 
per  cwt. 


$1.00 
.95 
.96 
.90 
.90 
.90 

.95 

.95 

.90 

.90 

.921 

1.28 

1.70 

1.95 

2.15 

2.15 

2.174 

2.171 

2.17 
2.17 
2.82 
2.80 
2.45 
2.45 
2.45 
2.46 
2.45 
2.46 
2.45 
1.50 

1.60 
1.50 
1.45 
1.40 
1.35 
1.30 
1.35 
1.40 
1.40 
1.65 
1.46 
1.46 

1.46 
1.45 
1.471 
1.374 
1.86 
1.35 
1.35 
1.86 
1.36 
1.85 
1.85 
1.85 

1.40 
1.40 
1.65 
1.86 
1.90 
2.00 
2.80 
2.36 
2.55 
2.70 
2.80 
2.80 


Cut  nails 

atPitt»- 

burg, 

per  cwt. 


fO.96 
.90 
.90 

.85 
.86 
.80 

.81 

.80 

.76 

.70 

.81 

1.19 

1.43 

1.80 

1.96 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 
2.00 
2.15 
2.21 
2.80 
2.80 
2.80 
2.30 
2.30 
2.80 
2.09 
1.41 

1.28 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.23 
1.23 
1.20 
1.19 
1.19 
1.28 
1.14 
1.12 

1.10 
1.10 
1.10 
1.08 
1.08 
1.06 
1.06 
1.05 
1.08 
1.10 
1.10 
1.10 

1.18 
1.22 
1.48 
1.67 
1.65 
1.97 
2.20 
2.20 
2.50 
2.60 
2.40 
2.45 


Wire 

nails  at 

New 

York, 

per  cwt. 


$1.14 
1.07 
.99 
.99 
.92 
.85 


.90 

.94 

.87 

.97 

1.27 

a1  68 

2,(» 

2.25 

2.25 

2.26 

oi26 

2.25 
2.26 
2.40 
2.46 
2.66 
2.55 
2.55 
2.55 
2.55 
2.65 
2.29 
2.51 

1.39 
1.35 
1.40 
1.40 
1.35 
1.31 
1.26 
1.26 
1.41 
1.49 
1.41 
1.39 

1.42 
1.45 
1.43 
1.81 
1.31 
1.85 
1.81 
1.26 
1.82 
1.83 
1.28 
1.27 

1.43 

1.57 

1.94 

2.05 

2.10 

2.80 

2.421 

2.60 

2.761 

2.95 

2.95 

2.871 


Wire 
nails  at 
Chicago, 
per  cwt. 


$1.20 
1.15 
1.10 
1.05 
1.05 
1.00 

.95 
.95 
1.00 
.96 
1.10 
1.50 
1.95 
2.20 
2.40 
2.40 
2.42 
2.42 

2.42 
2.42 
2.57 
2.56 
2.70 
2.70 
2.70 
2.70 
2.70 
2.70 
2.70 
al.60 

1.47 
1.45 
1.60 
1.47 
1.43 
1.41 
1.35 
1.86 
1.49 
1.54 
1.49 
1.49 

1.56 
1.57 
1.66 
1.47 
1.46 
1.43 
1.36 
1.36 
1.43 
1.46 
1.39 
1.87 

1.59 
1.73 
2.09 
2.25 
2.35 
2.57 
2.70 
2.80 
8.06 
8.17 
8.28 
8.28 


Machin- 
ery steel, 

open 
heartbeat 
Chicago, 
per  cwt. 


$1.70 
1.65 
1.60 
1.55 
1.55 
1.55 

1.50 
1.60 
1.60 
1.50 
1.50 
1.70 
1.80 
1.85 
1.90 
1.90 
1.95 
1.80 

1.75 
1.70 
1.65 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 

1.60 
1.571 
1.55 
1.55 
1.60 
1.60 
1.45 
1.40 
1.45 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 

1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.50 
1.60 
1.50 
1.60 
1.55 
1.55 
1.56 
1.56 

1.56 
1.60 
2.10 
2.40 
2.40 
2.55 
2.70 
2.90 
2.95 
2.95 
2.95 
2.95 


Spring 
steel  at 
Chicago, 
percwt- 


Black 
merchant 
pipe,  i  in. 

to  8  in.. 

per  ton. 


$1.85 
1.85 
1.80 
1.75 
1.75 
1.65 

1.60 
1.55 
1.60 
1.50 
1.60 
1.80 
1.95 
2.10 
2.15 
2.20 
2.20 
2.10 

2.00 
1.95 
1.90 
1.85 
1.85 
1.85 
1.85 
1.85 
1.85 
1.85 
1.85 
1.85 

1.85 
1.80 
1.75 
1.75 
1.60 
1.60 
1.55 
1.60 
1.70 
1.65 
1.65 
1.65 

1.65 
1.65 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 

1.60 
1.75 
2.26 
2.40 
2.50 
2.85 
8.20 
8.20 
8.60 
3.60 
8.60 
8.60 


a  Change  of  base. 
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Table  V.— RELATIVE  MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  FINISHED  IRON  AND  STEEL, 

1889  TO  1899. 

[The  combinations  controlling  the  most  of  these  products  were  organized  in  December,  1896,  and  the 

first  half  of  1899.1 


'  Bar  iron, 
Year  and   common, 
month.       atChi- 
I    cago. 


Jan 

Feb.... 
Mar  ... 

Apr 

May... 
June  .. 
July... 
Aug  ... 
Sept... 
Oct.... 
Nov... 
Dec 

1890. 

Jan 

Feb.... 
Mar... 

Apr 

Blay... 
June  .. 
July... 
Aug  ... 
Sept... 
Oct.... 
Nov  ... 
Dec 

1891. 

Jan 

Feb.... 
Mar  ... 

Apr 

May... 
June  .. 
July... 
Aug... 
Sept... 
Oct.... 
Nov  ... 
Dec.... 

1892. 

Jan 

Feb.... 
Mar... 

Apr 

May... 
June  .. 
July... 
Aug  ... 
Sept... 
Oct.... 
Nov  ... 
Dec... 

1893. 

Jan 

Feb.... 
Mar  ... 

Apr 

May... 
June  .. 
July... 
Aug... 
Sept . . . 
Oct.... 
Nov  ... 
Dec.... 

1894. 

Jan 

Feb.... 
Mar... 

Apr 

May... 
June  .. 


100.0 
98.5 
95.6 
94.1 
91.2 
91.2 
94.1 
97.1 
100.0 
102.9 
106.8 
113.2 

114.7 
111.8 
106.9 
102.9 
100.0 
105.9 
105.9 
106.8 
111.8 
108.8 
105.9 
104.4 

100.0 
101.5 
100.0 
97.1 
97.1 
96.5 
98.5 
96.5 
102.9 
102.9 
98.5 
100.0 

97.1 
96.5 
96.6 
92.6 
89.7 
91.2 
95.6 
97.1 
97.1 
96.6 
95.6 
96.6 

92.6 
91.2 
92.6 
89.7 
88.2 
86.8 
86.8 
85.8 
86.8 
85.3 
82.4 
79.4 

78.5 
70.6 
67.6 
64.7 
61.8 
61.8 


Bar  iron, 
best  re- 
fined, 
from 
store  at 
Philadel 
phia. 


100.0 
95.0 
90.0 
90.0 
92.5 
95.0 
96.0 
97.5 
97.5 
100.0 
102.5 
107.5 

110.0 
110.0 
106.0 
105.0 
106.0 
100.0 
95.0 
97.5 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
95.0 
95.0 
95.0 
96.0 
95.0 
95.0 
95.0 
95.0 
92.5 
92.5 
95.0 

92.5 
92.5 
92.5 
95.0 
95.0 
95.0 
96.0 
95.0 
92.5 
92.5 
92.5 
90.0 

90.0 
90.0 
87.5 
87.5 
87.5 
87.5 
85.0 
85.0 
82.5 
80.0 
80.0 
77.5 

77.5 
75.0 
72.5 
70.0 
65.0 
65.0 


Bar  iron 
at  Phila- 
delphia. 


Bar  iron, 
all  muck, 
at  Pitta- 
burg. 


100.0 
100.0 
98.4 
97.8 
97.8 
97.8 
100.0 
102.7 
102.7 
103.8 
104.3 
105.4 

106.5 
103.8 
102.7 
102.7 
100.0 
96.9 
98.4 
100.0 
100.0 
102.7 
102.7 
96.9 

98.4 
96.9 
94.6 
97.8 
91.9 
97.3 
91.9 
94.6 
94.6 
91.9 
91.9 
91.9 

92.4 
91.9 
91.9 
91.9 
90.3 
90.3 
91.9 
94.1 
98.0 
91.9 
91.9 
89.7 

89.2 
89.2 
88.1 
87.6 
87.6 
87.0 
86.5 
86.5 
88.8 
83.8 
80.5 
76.8 

76.2 
75.7 
71.9 
64.9 
64.9 
64.9 


100.0 
97.1 
94.3 
94.3 
91.4 
91.4 
91.4 
98.8 
100.0 
102.9 
102.9 
108.6 

106.6 
108.6 
105.7 
106.7 
100.0 
102.9 
102.9 
105.7 
105.7 
106.7 
105.7 
106.7 

102.9 
100.0 
100.0 
97.1 
97.1 
97.1 
97.1 
97.1 
97.1 
97.1 
96.0 
96.0 

97.1 
96.0 
92.6 
91.4 
90.8 
91.4 
97.1 
96.0 
93.7 
95.4 
98.7 
91.4 

90.9 
89.1 
89.7 
88.6 
88.6 
86.9 
86.9 
85.7 
85.7 
80.0 
77.1 
77.1 

74.8 
71.4 
68.6 
68.6 
71.4 
71.4 


Steel 
tank 
plates  at 
Philadel- 
phia. 


100.0 
98.0 
95.1 
95.1 
95.1 
95.1 
98.0 
98.0 
107.3 
108.3 
109.8 
113.7 

134.1 
126.8 
124.4 
119.5 
114.6 
114.6 
117.1 
119.5 
119.5 
119.5 
119.5 
114.6 

104.9 
104.9 
101.5 
104.9 
104.9 
103.4 
102.4 
101.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

91.2 
90.2 
90.2 
89.8 
85.9 
85.4 
89.8 
97.1 
92.7 
92.7 
91.2 
90.2 

90.2 
88.8 
87.8 
87.8 
87.8 
85.4 
82.9 
82.9 
80.5 
78.0 
75.6 
70.7 

69.3 
65.9 
60.5 
58.5 
59.5 
64.4 


Steel 
beams  at 
Philadel- 
phia. 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
110.7 
110.7 

U0.7 
110.7 
110.7 
110.7 
110.7 
110.7 
110.7 
110.7 
110.7 
110.7 
110.7 
110.7 

110.7 
110.7 
110.7 
110.7 
110.7 
110.7 
110.7 
110.7 
110.7 
110.7 
110.7 
110.7 

110.7 
84.3 
80.4 
78.6 
76.8 
75.0 
76.8 
82.1 
79.8 
78.6 
78.6 
73.9 

71.4 
71.4 
71.4 
71.4 
71.4 
71.4 
66.1 
64.3 
64.3 
64.3 
62.5 
59.6 

56.8 
63.2 
48.2 
46.4 
46.8 
50.0 


Steel  an- 

Slesat 
icago. 


100.0 
96.8 
98.8 
98.8 
97.7 
97.7 
100.0 
104.7 
104.7 
107.0 
109.3 
111.6 

118.6 
118.6 
116.3 
109.3 
104.7 
104.7 
107.0 
109.3 
109.3 
109.3 
109.8 
109.3 

107.0 
104.7 
104.7 
104.7 
104.7 
100.0 
97.7 
97.7 
97.7 
96.3 
97.7 
97.7 

93.0 
90.7 
90.7 
88.4 
86.0 
86.0 
97.7 
97.7 
95.3 
93.0 
90.7 
88.4 

90.7 
88.4 
88.4 
88.4 
88.4 
83.7 
82.6 
82.6 
82.6 
82.6 
79.1 
75.6 

72,1 
62.8 
65.1 
62.8 
62.8 
67.4 


Skelp 
(plates). 


100.0 
96.7 
93.0 
91.8 
87.5 
92.0 
92.0 
93.3 
94.9 
96.8 
100.2 
101.0 

103.7 
99.8 
101.4 
103.2 
101.9 
99.3 
99.0 
102.8 
103.4 
104.5 
103.6 
103.0 

101.6 
98.6 

101.3 
96.7 
94.2 
93.1 
91.4 
90.5 
91.9 
98.4 
98.3 
91.2 

89.7 
87.9 
87.1 
85.3 
85.3 
86.8 
87.4 
90.3 
89.9 
89.0 
88.5 
93.1 

89.2 
87.9 
87.4 
86.3 
87.1 
87.1 
87.5 
89.2 
83.0 
82.3 
80.5 
74.9 

69.8 
68.2 
64.1 
63.4 
70.9 
68.0 


Sheets, 
No.  27,  at 
Chicago. 
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Tablk  v.— RELATIVE  MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  FINISHED  IRON  AND  STEEL, 

1889  TO  1899— Continued. 


Year  and 
month. 


1894. 
July... 
Aug  ... 
Sept... 
Oct.... 
Nov  ... 
Dec... 

1895. 

Jan 

Feb.... 
Mar  ... 

Aor 

May... 
June  .. 
July... 
Aug  ... 
Sept... 
Oct.... 
Nov... 
Dec 

1896. 

Jan 

Feb.... 
Mar  ... 

Apr 

May... 
June  .. 
July... 
Aug  . . . 
Sept... 
Oct ... . 
Nov  ... 
Dec 

1897. 

Jan 

Feb.... 
Mar... 
Apr — 
Muy... 
June  .. 
July... 
Aug  . . . 
Sept . . . 
Oct.... 
Nov  . . . 
Dec.... 

1898. 

Jan 

Feb.... 
Mar  ... 

Apr 

May... 
June  .. 
July... 
Aug  . . . 
Sept... 
Oct.... 
Nov... 
Dec 

1899. 

Jan 

Feb.... 
Mar... 

Apr 

May... 
June  .. 
July... 
Aug  ... 
Sept . . . 
Oct.... 
Nov... 
Dec 


Bar  iron, 
common, 
at  Chi- 
cago. 


64.7 
64.7 
61.8 
58.8 
61.8 
61.8 

61.8 
58.8 
58.8 
64.7 
64.7 
70.6 
76.5 
82.4 
88.2 
88.2 
88.2 
82.4 

76.5 
79.4 
76.5 
76.5 
76.6 
76.5 
76.5 
76.5 
76.5 
76.5 
67.6 
73.5 

73.5 
73.5 
66.2 
61.8 
61.8 
58.8 
63.2 
64.7 
64.7 
67.6 
64.7 
64.7 

61.8 
61.8 
61.8 
63.2 
64.7 
66.2 
60.3 
61.8 
61.8 
61.8 
60.3 
61.8 

61.8 
67.6 
85.3 
92.6 
95.6 
105.9 
108.8 
117.6 
132.4 
135.3 
13.5.3 
135.3 


Bar  iron  J 

best  re-  ', 
fined,    I  Bar  iron 
from     I  at  Phila- 

store  at  j  delphia. 

Philadel-' 
phia.    I 


Bar  iron, 
all  muck, 
at  Pitta- 
burg. 


I 


65.0 
65.0 
62.5 
62.5 
60.0 
62.5 

60.0 
60.0 
62.5 
65.0 
67.6 
67.5 
80.0 
85.0 
85.0 
80.0 
80.0 
72.5 

72.6 
70.0 
67.5 
70.0 
70.0 
70.0 
70.0 
70.0 
70.0 
70.0 
70.0 
70.0 

70.0 
70.0 
70.0 
62.5 
62.5 
62.5 
62.5 
62.5 
62.6 
67.6 
67.5 
67.5 

70.0 
67.6 
67.5 
62.5 
62.6 
62.6 
62.5 
62.5 
62.5 
62.6 
62.5 
62.5 

65.0 
72.5 
85.0 
87.5 
95.0 
100.0 
115.0 
120.0 
125.0 
125.0 
125.0 
125.0 


64.9 
65.9 
67.0 
62.7 
62.2 
60.0 

59.5 
62.2 
62.2 
62.2 
62.2 
62.7 
69.2 
81.1 
78.9 
77.8 
76.7 
71.9 

66.6 
67.0 
66.5 
63.8 
64.9 
64.9 
64.9 
66.4 
64.9 
64.9 
64.9 
62.2 

62.2 
62.2 
61.6 
62.2 
69.5 
57.8 
58.4 
68.4 
61.6 
64.3 
64.9 
62.2 

60.0 
60.0 
67.3 
66.8 
66.8 
66.8 
64.1 
67.3 
61.6 
61.1 
69.5 
60.0 

62.2 
64.9 
76.2 
81.1 
84.8 
97.8 
108.1 
108.1 
113.6 
113.6 
118.9 
U0.8 


68.6 
66.9 
66.9 
66.7 
66.7 
62.9 

62.9 
62.9 
62.9 
62.9 
64.0 
69.7 
75.4 
77.7 
82.3 
81.1 
80.0 
78.3 

71.4 
71.4 
69.1 
68.6 
68.6 
68.6 
68.6 
68.6 
68.6 
68.6 
69.7 
71.4 

69.7 
68.6 
68.6 
65.1 
69.4 
66.6 
64.3 
66.6 
61.1 
66.7 
65.7 
66.7 

65.7 
66.7 
60.0 
60.0 
60.0 
60.0 
60.0 
60.0 
61.7 
62.9 
59.4 
67.1 

64.0 
69.7 
78.9 
94.3 
100.0 
107.4 
114.3 
180.8 
142.9 
148.6 
146.8 
142.9 


Steel 
tank 
plates  at 
Philadel- 
phia. 


66.9 
62.0 
63.4 
62.9 
60.6 
61.0 

61.0 
59.0 
58.5 
58.6 
60.6 
67.8 
82.0 
88.3 
96.1 
88.3 
82.0 
78.2 


68.3 
68.3 
70.2 
70.7 
68.3 
67.8 
66.9 
63.9 
62.0 
61.0 
60.0 

68.6 
68.5 
68.6 
68.6 
64.1 
63.7 
53.7 
52.7 
66.6 
56.1 
56.6 
56.1 

53.7 
53.7 
62.7 
64.6 
69.0 
60.0 
58.6 
60.0 
62.0 
62.0 
61.0 
61.6 

65.9 
75.6 
92.2 
106.3 
108.8 
121.0 
129.3 
186.6 
146.8 
146.8 
129.3 
117.1 


Steel 
beams  at 
Philadel- 

phia. 


50.0 
60.0 
48.2 
46.4 
46.4 
46.4 

46.4 
46.4 
46.4 
46.4 
46.8 
61.1 
68.9 
69.3 
65.0 
62.6 
62.9 
60.4 

67.1 
53.6 
65.4 
67.1 
60.0 
60.7 
62.9 
60.7 
60.7 
60.7 
60.7 
67.9 

60.7 
60.7 
60.7 
60.7 
53.2 
44.6 
41.1 
41.1 
41.1 
42.9 
42.9 
42.9 

46.4 
46.4 
46.4 
46.4 
46.4 
46.4 
46.4 
48.9 
50.0 
49.8 
48.2 
48.2 

60.0 
60.7 
66.4 
68.6 
58.2 
66.0 
76.8 
85.7 
85.7 
85.7 
86.7 
85.7 


Steel  an- 
gles at 
Chicago. 


67.4 
66.1 
65.1 
65.1 
65.1 
65.1 

60.5 
60.6 
60.5 
68.1 
60.6 
69.8 
74.4 
81.4 
81.4 
81.4 
81.4 
74.4 


69.8 
67.4 
67.4 
67.4 
67.4 
62.8 
62.8 
60.6 
60.6 
60.5 
62.8 

68.1 
68.1 
68.1 
56.8 
63.6 
53.6 
61.2 
62.8 
54.7 
65.8 
66.8 
65.8 

60.6 
63.5 
63.5 
60.6 
68.1 
66.8 
55.8 
60.6 
60.6 
60.6 
60.5 
60.6 

65.1 
65.1 
72.1 
81.4 
81.4 
88.4 
100.0 
104.7 
111.6 
111.6 
111.6 

m.6 


Skelp 

(plates) . 


66.9 
66.6 
65.6 
59.8 
60.0 
69.8 

60.4 
61.0 
60.9 
50.4 
61.4 
69.7 
76.0 
78.2 
83.4 
81.5 
76.4 
76.6 

70.8 
71.6 
68.7 
73.7 
72.4 
72.0 
78.6 
76.2 
68.9 
66.9 
64.4 
61.4 

67.1 
67.6 
53.2 
62.9 
51.6 
61.2 
51.2 
61.6 
63.9 
68.8 
56.9 
53.4 

63.8 
64.1 
63.6 
64.0 
62.5 
62.8 
62.8 
62.6 
66.3 
66.6 
66.8 
66.0 

56.1 
69.6 
69.6 
82.0 
92.8 
108.0 
116.0 
125. 1 
120. 8 
124.6 
U6.5 
101.4 


Sheets. 
No.  27,  at 
Chicago. 
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Tablr  v.— RELATIVE  MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  FINISHED  IRON  AND  STEEL, 

18^  TO  1899— Continued. 


Year  and 
month. 


Barbed 
wire,  gal- 
▼anized, 

at  mill. 

Barbed 
wire  at 
Chicago. 

(a) 

Cut  steel 
nails  at 
Chicago. 

Cut  nails 
at  Pitts- 
burg. 

Wire 

nails  at 

New 

York, 

Wire 
nails  at 
Chicago. 

Machin- 
ery steel, 

open 
hearth,  at 
Chicago. 

Spring 
steel^ 
Chicago. 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.8 

96.2 

102.6 

99.6 

100.4 

94.1 

97.9 

95.7 

99.1 

96.4 

100.0 

100.0 

99.3 

92.2 

97.9 

95.7 

96.0 

96.4 

100.0 

99.5 

111.4 

92.2 

102.1 

106.7 

96.0 

94.6 

97.4 

97.3 

105.7 

90.2 

102.1 

108.7 

W 

94,6 

94.9 

96.8 

96.3 

90.2 

104.3 

106.7 

^ 

94,6 

94.9 

97.9 

98.3 

90.2 

104.3 

108.7 

b) 

94.6 

94.9 

99.5 

96.3 

88.2 

114.9 

97.8 

914 

98.2 

102.6 

101.1 

98.3 

92.2 

114.9 

100.0 

106.4 

106.9 

123.1 

109.0 

115.7 

100.0 

114.9 

108.7 

109.2 

112.5 

123.1 

119.7 

131.0 

123.5 

117.0 

110.9 

109.2 

116.1 

129.6 

119.7 

131.0 

117.6 

119.1 

116.2 

112.0 

116.1 

128.2 

125.0 

124.5 

113.7 

121.8 

123.9 

112,0 

119.6 

128,1 

119.7 

124.5 

U5.7 

119.1 

123.9 

111.2 

117.9 

117.9 

119.7 

120.6 

107.8 

117.0 

119.6 

'%.. 

112,5 

107.7 

101.1 

106.6 

94.1 

117.0 

121.7 

108.6 

94.9 

86.1 

96.9 

90.2 

114.9 

121.7 

91.0 

101.8 

100.0 

106.4 

98.8 

94.1 

110.6 

113.0 

92.0 

101.8 

102.6 

100.0 

100.4 

94.1 

110.6 

113.0 

(ft) 

101.8 

102.6 

98.4 

105.3 

96.0 

112.8 

113.0 

9i0 

101.8 

100.0 

96.4 

104.3 

100.0 

112.8 

123.9 

92.2 

101.8 

100.0 

96.4 

100.0 

94.1 

112.8 

123.9 

87.2 

98.2 

94.9 

97.3 

97.2 

90.2 

112.8 

117.4 

84.0 

96.4 

89.7 

96.8 

93.3 

88.2 

112.8 

117.4 

91.0 

96.4 

89.7 

85.1 

92.6 

87.1 

106.4 

106.7 

86.8 

96.4 

89.7 

86.2 

93.9 

89.0 

102.1 

108.7 

96.2 

101.8 

92.3 

87.8 

93,9 

87.1 

102.1 

106.7 

96.0 

101.8 

89.7 

82.4 

90.8 

83.1 

97.9 

108.7 

96.0 

100.9 

87.2 

86.1 

87.3 

80.4 

97.9 

106.7 

98.0 

98.2 

87.2 

86.1 

85.2 

79.2 

97.9 

104.3 

96.0 

96.4 

84.6 

85.1 

87.3 

81.2 

97.9 

104.3 

91.0 

99.1 

87.2 

82.4 

86.2 

79.2 

97.9 

104.3 

91.0 

100.0 

87.2 

85.1 

80.8 

78.4 

96.7 

97.8 

85.4 

91.1 

84.6 

85.1 

79.5 

74.5 

97.9 

97.8 

85.4 

91.1 

84.6 

85.1 

74.7 

72.6 

97.9 

97.8 

85.4 

91.1 

84.6 

84.0 

73.4 

70.6 

95.7 

97.8 

85.4 

92.9 

83.3 

82.4 

72.9 

71.4 

91.5 

90.2 

77.6 

87.5 

83.3 

79.3 

74.7 

73.3 

91.5 

91.8 

74.2 

85.7 

83.3 

79.8 

75.6 

72.5 

90.4 

92.4 

74.2 

82.1 

82.1 

82.4 

72.6 

68.6 

90.4 

92.4 

74.2 

82.1 

82,1 

78.7 

69.9 

66.7 

90.4 

92.4 

74.2 

82.1 

83.3 

78,2 

65.6 

61.6 

90,4 

92.4 

78,4 

82.1 

82.1 

79.8 

68.6 

66.7 

90,4 

92.4 

73.4 

78,6 

83.3 

79.8 

70.3 

66.7 

89,4 

91.3 

72.8 

78.6 

83.8 

80.3 

68.6 

65.5 

88,3 

90.2 

70.6 

76,8 

83.3 

79.8 

65.5 

61.6 

89.4 

91.3 

67.5 

76,8 

82.1 

79.3 

64.2 

62.7 

87.2 

89.1 

67.8 

75.0 

82.1 

77.1 

63.8 

62.7 

87.2 

89.1 

66.4 

88.7 

82.1 

75.5 

59.8 

61.6 

89.4 

91.3 

67.2 

85.7 

82.1 

76.6 

60.7 

60.8 

89.4 

91.3 

67.8 

87.5 

73,1 

61.2 

65.6 

64.7 

89.4 

91.3 

68.6 

87.5 

69.2 

61.2 

67.7 

64.7 

89.4 

91.3 

68.6 

87.6 

67.9 

68.6 

66.9 

62.7 

85.1 

91.3 

68.6 

87.6 

64.1 

56.9 

60.7 

58.8 

83.0 

91.3 

68.6 

87.5 

62.8 

56.9 

69.0 

57.6 

83.0 

89.1 

68.6 

87.5 

62.8 

56.9 

62.9 

57.6 

83.0 

89.1 

67.2 

83.9 

62.8 

63.2 

63.3 

57.6 

83,0 

87.0 

63.3 

80.4 

62.8 

53,2 

56.8 

64.9 

88.0 

84.8 

60.2 

76.8 

61.6 

58.2 

61.5 

51.0 

83.0 

84.8 

58.8 

75.0 

60.3 

68.2 

48.9 

49.8 

83.0 

84.8 

57.4 

80.4 

59.0 

60.5 

48.0 

45.9 

80,9 

84.8 

58.5 

80.4 

53.8 

62.7 

47.6 

47.1 

80,9 

82,6 

60.2 

82.1 

62.6 

52,7 

47.6 

45.1 

76.6 

82,6 

58.8 

78.6 

51.8 

48.4 

41.0 

89.2 

74.5 

80.4 

57.4 

76.8 

48.7 

47,9 

45.9 

42.0 

74.6 

80.4 

58.0 

78.6 

48.7 

60.0 

48.6 

47.1 

74.6 

80.4 

57.4 

80.4 

51.3 

60.5 

49.8 

47.1 

72.8 

80.4 

56.9 

80.4 

48.7 

47.9 

46.7 

45.1 

70.2 

80. 4 

66.0 

78.6 

48.7 

47.9 

48.2 

43.1 

68.1 

78.3 

65.7 

76.8 

46.2 

45.2 

43.2 

41.2 

66,0 

76.1 

63.2 

71.4 

46.2 

46.7 

40.2 

41.2 

66.0 

76.1 

61.8 

69.6 

46.2 

42,6 

87.1 

89.2 

66.0 

71.7 

Black 
mer- 
chant 
pipe,  I  in. 
to  8  in. 


1889. 

Jan 

Feb.... 
Mar... 

Apr 

May... 
June... 
July... 
Aug... 
Sept... 
Oct.... 
Nov... 
Dec — 

1890. 

Jan 

Feb.... 
Mar... 

Apr 

May... 
June... 
July... 
Aug . . . 
Sept... 
Oct.... 
Nov... 
Dec 

1891. 

Jan 

Feb.... 
Mar  ... 

Apr 

May... 
June... 
July... 
Aug  . . . 
Sept... 
Oct.... 
Nov... 
Dec 

1892. 

Jan 

Feb.... 
Mar... 

B^y*;*.*. 
June... 
July... 
Aug ... 
Sept... 
Oct.... 
Nov  ... 
Dec 

1888. 

Jan 

Feb.... 
Mar  ... 

Apr 

May... 
June... 
July... 
Aug  ... 
Sept . . . 
Oct.... 
Nov  ... 
Dec.... 

1894. 
Jan .... 
Feb.... 
Mar  ... 

Apr 

May... 
June... 
July... 
Aug  ... 
Sept... 
Oct.... 
Nov  ... 
Dec....< 


a  See  note  a,  page  819. 
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BULLETIN   OP   THE   DEPARTMENT   OF   LABOB. 


Table  V.— RELATIVE  MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  FINISHED  IRON  AND  STEEL, 
1889  TO  1899— Concluded. 


Year  and 
month. 

Barbed 
wire,  gal- 
vanized, 
at  mill. 

Barbed 
wire  at 

Cut  steel 
nails  at 

Cut  nails 
at  Pitts- 

Wire 

nails  at 

New 

York. 

Wire 
nails  at 

Machin- 
ery steel, 
open 

»ft 

Black 
mer- 
chant 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

burg. 

Chicago. 

heartbeat 
Chicago. 

Chicago. 

"'r^y"- 

1896. 

Jan 

52.1 

67.9 

48.7 

43.1 

87.6 

87.3 

63.8 

69.6 

66.8 

Feb 

62.9 

67.9 

48.7 

42.6 

39.3 

87.3 

63.8 

67.4 

68.2 

Mar 

62.9 

69.6 

46.2 

40.4 

41.0 

89.2 

68.8 

65.2 

67.4 

^aV:;;;;: 

61.8 

67.9 

46.2 

87.2 

88.0 

37.8 

63.8 

66.2 

67.0 

60.7 

69.6 

47.4 

48.1 

42.4 

48.1 

63.8 

69.6 

64.8 

June 

62.9 

75.0 

64.1 

63.3 

65.5 

68.8 

72.3 

78.3 

66.7 

July 

66.0 

76.8 

87.2 

76.1 

78.4 

76.5 

76.6 

84.8 

71.4 

Aug 

67.2 

91.1 

100.0 

96.7 

89.5 

86.3 

78.7 

91.8 

82.8 

^?V.::::: 

76.6 

101.8 

110.3 

104.8 

98.3 

94.1 

80.9 

93.6 

87.6 

76.6 

101.8 

110.3 

106.4 

96.3 

94.1 

80.9 

96,7 

88.1 

Nov 

71.7 

101.8 

111.6 

106.4 

98.3 

94.9 

83.0 

96.7 

87.9 

Dec 

1896. 
Jan 

66.9 

71.4 

111.6 

106.4 

96.3 

94.9 

76.6 

91.8 

88.8 

63.2 

72.3 

111.8 

106.4 

96.8 

94.9 

74.5 

87.0 

76.1 

Feb 

62.9 

70.5 

U1.3 

106.4 

96.3 

94.9 

72.3 

84.8 

75.5 

Mar 

61.8 

09.6 

119.0 

114.4 

104.8 

100.8 

70.2 

82.6 

72.2 

ASV:::::: 

66.2 

78.2 

U7.9 

117.6 

107.4 

100.0 

68.1 

80.4 

72.9 

66.0 

76.8 

125.6 

122.3 

m.4 

106.9 

68.1 

80.4 

7a7 

June 

64.6 

71.4 

126.6 

122.3 

111.4 

105.9 

68.1 

80.4 

68.5 

July 

62.4 

71.4 

126.6 

122.3 

111.4 

105.9 

68.1 

80.4 

72.2 

Aug 

61.8 

67.9 

126.6 

122.8 

111.4 

106.9 

68.1 

80.4 

69.5 

Sept 

60.4 

66.1 

126.6 

122.8 

m.4 

105.9 

68.1 

80.4 

61.8 

Oct 

48.6 

66.1 

125.6 

122.3 

111.4 

106.9 

68.1 

80.4 

64.7 

Nov 

49.3 

66.1 

125.6 

U1.2 

100.0 

105.9 

68.1 

80.4 

63.6 

Dec 

1897. 
Jan 

61.5 

69.6 

76.9 

76.0 

109.6 

62.7 

68.1 

80.4 

63.8 

49.3 

67.9 

76.9 

68.1 

60.7 

57.6 

68.1 

80.4 

65.4 

Feb 

48.6 

66.1 

76.9 

66.5 

60.0 

56.9 

67.0 

78.8 

66.1 

Mar 

47.6 

67.9 

74.4 

66.5 

61.1 

68.8 

66.0 

76.1 

61.9 

Apr 

May 

47.6 

64.3 

71.8 

66.5 

61.1 

67.6 

66.0 

76.1 

69.6 

47.1 

64.3 

09.2 

66.4 

59.0 

66.1 

68.8 

69.6 

59.0 

June 

45.9 

62.5 

66.7 

66.4 

57.2 

66.8 

68.8 

00.6 

60.1 

July 

44.8 

62.5 

69.2 

68.8 

54.6 

62.9 

61.7 

67.4 

6L6 

Aug 

44.8 

68,9 

71.8 

68.3 

65.0 

68.3 

60.6 

60.6 

61.7 

Sept 

47.6 

64.3 

71.8 

63.8 

61.6 

68.4 

61.7 

78.9 

64.1 

Oct 

47.6 

64.3 

79.5 

68.1 

66.1 

60.4 

68.1 

71.7 

65.2 

Nov 

47.3 

64.3 

74.4 

60.6 

61.6 

68.4 

68.1 

71.7 

65.2 

Dec 

1898. 
Jan 

49.0 

64.3 

74.4 

69.6 

60.7 

68.4 

68.1 

71.7 

66.1 

47.9 

67.9 

74.4 

68.6 

62.0 

60.8 

68.1 

71.7 

64.3 

Feb 

49.0 

67.9 

74.4 

68.5 

63.3 

61.6 

68.1 

71.7 

61.8 

Mar 

49.6 

67.9 

75.6 

68.5 

62.4 

60.8 

68.1 

69.6 

62.1 

iaV:;;::: 

46.2 

67.0 

70.6 

67.4 

57.2 

67.6 

68.1 

69.6 

51.2 

46.6 

64.3 

69.2 

67.4 

67.2 

66.9 

68.8 

69.6 

51.1 

June 

47.6 

64.3 

09.2 

66.4 

69.0 

66.1 

63.8 

60.6 

50.6 

July 

47.6 

64.3 

69.2 

66.4 

57.2 

68.3 

63.8 

69.6 

62.0 

Aug 

46.2 

64.8 

69.2 

55.9 

65.0 

68.3 

68.8 

69.6 

62.6 

Sept 

46.8 

64.8 

69.2 

57.4 

57.6 

66.1 

66.0 

69.6 

67.6 

Oct 

47.9 

66.2 

69.2 

58.6 

68.1 

67.3 

66.0 

696 

60.4 

Nov 

47.9 

66.2 

69.2 

68.5 

66.9 

64.6 

66.0 

696 

61.2 

Dec 

1899. 
Jan 

44.8 

66.2 

69.2 

68.5 

65.6 

63.7 

66.0 

00.6 

62.0 

52.7 

78.2 

71.8 

62.8 

62.4 

62.4 

66.0 

69.6 

64.9 

Feb 

66.6 

80.4 

71.8 

64.9 

68.6 

67.8 

68.1 

76.1 

59.7 

Mar 

68.1 

98.8 

84.6 

78.7 

84.7 

82.0 

89.4 

97.8 

66.8 

^y-.::::: 

72.8 

100.0 

94.9 

88.8 

89.5 

88.2 

102.1 

104.3 

64.0 

75.6 

105.4 

97.4 

87.8 

91.7 

92.2 

102.1 

108.7 

66.2 

June 

81.4 

U4.3 

102.6 

104.8 

100.4 

100.8 

106.5 

128.9 

74.1 

July 

84.7 

117.9 

117.9 

117.0 

106.9 

105.9 

114.9 

139.1 

87.6 

Aug 

86.8 

121.4 

120.5 

117.0 

109.2 

109.8 

128.4 

189.1 

U7.S 

^r.:::::: 

94.8 

131.3 

180.8 

183.0 

120.7 

120.0 

125.5 

152.2 

122.3 

99.4 

184.8 

138.6 

183.0 

128.8 

124.3 

125.5 

166.5 

141.2 

Nov 

99.4 

138.6 

143.6 

127.7 

128.8 

128.6 

125.6 

166.5 

146.1 

Dec 

97.3 

147.5 

143.6 

180.3 

126.5 

128.6 

126.5 

166.5 

149.5 
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Table  VI.— MONTHLY  PRICES   OF  OLD  MATERIAL,   GOAL,  AND   COKE, 

1889  TO  1899. 

[The  prices  of  coal  and  Pennsylvania  coke  are  from  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  of  Connellsville 
coke  from  the  Qeological  Survey;  other  prices  are  from  the  Iron  Age.  The  combinations  controlling 
the  most  of  these  products  were  organized  in  1898  and  the  first  half  of  1899.] 


Year  and  month. 


Old  iron 
rails  at 
Chicago, 
per  2,240 
lbs. 

Scrap,  No.l, 
mill,  at  Chi- 
cago, per 
2.000  Ibe. 

Scrap,  cast, 

atChicago, 

per  2,000 

lbs. 

Coal,  Youg- 

hiogheny, 

atChicago, 

per  2,000 

lbs. 

Coke,  Con- 
nellsville. 

f .  o.  b.  at 
ovens,  per 

2,000  lbs. 

Coke.Penn- 

sylvania^at 

Chicago, 

per2;O0O 

lbs. 

•21.60 

S14.00 

S18.50 

$3.28 

SI.  25 

$4.25 

20.60 

14.00 

18.25 

8.28 

1.25 

4.25 

21.00 

14.00 

18.00 

3.18 

1.25 

4.25 

20.00 

13.50 

12.50 

8.18 

1.15 

4.25 

19.60 

13.00 

U.50 

3.13 

1.10 

4.16 

20.00 

18.00 

11.00 

3.13 

1.10 

4.00 

21.60 

14.00 

11.50 

8.13 

1.05 

8.96 

22.60 

14.25 

12.00 

8.13 

1.10 

8.96 

24.60 

14.60 

12.00 

3.13 

1.374 

4.40 

25.25 

16.00 

18.00 

3.13 

1.50 

4.40 

26.00 

17.00 

13.50 

3.23 

1.75 

4.56 

26.25 

17.60 

14.60 

3.23 

1.75 

4.80 

26,00 

16.60 

14.00 

8.23 

1.76 

4.95 

25.00 

16.60 

18.60 

3.23 

1.76 

5.35 

28.75 

15.60 

13.60 

8.23 

2.15 

6.20 

23.00 

14.60 

18.00 

3.23 

2.15 

5.20 

22.50 

14.00 

18.00 

3.08 

2.15 

6.20 

25.00 

15.60 

18.00 

8.28 

2.15 

6.20 

26.00 

16.00 

18.00 

8.28 

2.15 

5.20 

26.50 

16.60 

14.00 

3.28 

2.15 

6.20 

27.00 

16.60 

13.60 

8.85 

2.15 

6.20 

26.50 

16.00 

18.50 

8.85 

2.15 

6.20 

25.60 

15.50 

13.50 

3.35 

2.15 

6.20 

23.60 

14.60 

13.00 

8.40 

2.15 

6.20 

23.00 

14.00 

12.50 

8.30 

1.90 

6.05 

28.00 

13.75 

12.60 

8.30 

1.90 

5.06 

28.25 

13.76 

12.25 

3.80 

1.90 

6.05 

22.75 

13.50 

12.00 

8.80 

1.90 

6.06 

22,75 

18.60 

12.00 

8.30 

1.90 

6.05 

22.75 

18.75 

12.25 

3.25 

1.90 

5.06 

28.25 

14.25 

12.00 

8.25 

1.90 

6.06 

28.00 

14.60 

12.75 

8.25 

1.90 

6.06 

23.00 

14.25 

12.25 

8.40 

1.86 

6.05 

22.25 

18.75 

12,25 

8.40 

1.85 

6.05 

22.00 

13.26 

12.00 

8.75 

1.80 

6.06 

21.75 

12.50 

12.00 

8.75 

1.80 

6.06 

22.00 

12,50 

12.00 

8.40 

1.90 

6.06 

21.75 

12.60 

12.50 

8.40 

1.90 

6.06 

20.00 

11.60 

12.00 

8.36 

1.90 

5.05 

19.60 

11.00 

11.60 

3.85 

1.90 

6.06 

18.60 

10.50 

11.50 

8.25 

1.80 

6.06 

18.25 

10.00 

11.50 

8.25 

1.80 

6.06 

18.00 

11.00 

11.60 

8.25 

1.75 

6.05 

18.00 

U.OO 

11.60 

8.25 

1.75 

5.06 

17.75 

11.00 

U.60 

8.35 

1.75 

6.06 

18.25 

U.OO 

11.50 

8.86 

1.75 

6.05 

18.50 

11.00 

11.60 

8.45 

1.75 

6.05 

18.75 

11.00 

11.50 

8.60 

1.75 

5.06 

18.60 

10.75 

U.26 

8.60 

1.90 

6.05 

18.60 

10,75 

11.25 

8.50 

1.90 

6.06 

18.25 

10.76 

11.25 

8.60 

1.90 

6.06 

17.75 

10.50 

11.26 

8.41 

1.70 

5.06 

17.50 

10.00 

11.00 

8.36 

1.60 

6.06 

17.00 

9.00 

10.26 

8.85 

1.60 

6.06 

16.00 

9.00 

10.00 

8.25 

1.45 

5.06 

15.00 

8.60 

9.00 

8.25 

'.25 

6.06 

14.50 

8.00 

8.00 

8.25 

1.20 

4.60 

14.50 

8.00 

8.50 

3.25 

1.20 

4.60 

14.60 

8.00 

9.50 

8.25 

1.10 

4.20 

14.00 

8.00 

9.60 

8.25 

1.05 

4.20 

13.00 

8.25 

8.76 

3.25 

.974 

4.20 

12.00 

6.75 

7.75 

8.25 

.95 

4.20 

10.50 

6.76 

7.60 

3.20 

1.00 

4.20 

10.00 

6.60 

7.60 

8.16 

.92 

8.90 

10.00 

6.60 

7.26 

8.10 

.92 

8.90 

9.76 

6.60 

7.26 

8.10 

1.00 

8.90 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

Juno 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December , 

1890. 

January , 

February , 

March 

April 

May 

June , 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1891. 

January , 

February 

March , 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November , 

December 

1892. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1893. 

January 

February , 

March 

Anril 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September , 

October 

November , 

December 

1894. 

January 

February  

March 

April 

Y^r 

June 
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Tablb  VI.— MONTHLY   PRICES   OF   OLD   MATERIAL,   GOAL,  AND  COKE, 
1889  TO  1899— Concluded. 


Year  and  month. 

Old  iron 
rails  at 
Chicago, 
per2;240 
Ibi. 

Scrap,  No.l, 
miU.atChi- 

2,000*lb«! 

Scrap,  cast, 

atChicago, 

per^ 

Coal.Youg- 
hioeheny, 

Ooke,Con- 
nellsville. 
f.  o.  b.  at 
ovens,  per 
2,000lba 

8y1vaiiiA,at 

Chicafo, 

per2;00D 

lbs. 

1894. 
July 

no.  75 
10.60 
U.00 
11.00 
10.76 
10.76 

10.25 
10.60 
11.00 
U.25 
12.00 
13.60 
15.00 
16.00 
18.60 
18.60 
17.00 
16.00 

14.60 
14.00 
14.00 
16.00 
13.00 
18.00 
13.28 
12.00 
11.25 
13.00 
14.60 
14.00 

12.00 
13.00 
11.76 
11.60 
11.00 
10.60 
11.00 
11.00 
12.00 
12.26 
12.00 
12.00 

12.25 
12.26 
12.00 
12.00 
12.28 
12.371 
12.60 
12.60 
12.62* 
12.75 
12.75 
12.60 

13.00 
14.00 
16.25 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.76 
21.00 
27.60 
30.00 
30.00 
27.00 

16.60 
6.60 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 

6.60 
6.60 
6.60 
6,60 
7.00 
7.50 
8.00 
9.00 
10.00 
9.00 
8.00 
7.60 

6.60 
7.00 
7.60 
7.75 
7.60 
7.00 
6.75 
6.60 
6.00 
6.60 
7.60 
7.60 

7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
6.76 
6.00 
6.50 
6.75 
5.75 
6.50 
7.00 
6.60 
6.60 

6.60 
6.76 
7.00 
7.00 
6.60 
6.60 
6.60 
6.60 
6.621 
6.76 
6.26 
6.75 

7.00 
7.75 
8.76 
9.00 
9.00 
8.75 
8.60 
9.00 
13.00 
14.60 
13.60 
13.00 

f7.25 
7.25 
7.25 
7.60 
7.60 
7.60 

7.60 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.75 
8,00 
9.25 
9.60 
9.60 
10,60 
10,60 

9.50 
9,25 
9.28 
9.60 
9,26 
8.60 
8,25 
7,50 
7.00 
7,60 
8.25 
8.00 

7.00 
7,00 
7,25 
7.60 
7.00 
7.00 
7.25 
7.26 
7.26 
7.60 
7.60 
7.60 

7.60 
8.25 
8.00 
8.50 
8.76 
8.00 
7.75 
8.00 
8.25 
8.25 
8.26 
8.25 

8.25 
9.00 
U.60 
12,00 
11.60 
U.60 
12.00 
12.60 
16.00 
16.00 
15,60 
14.00 

93.10 
8.10 
8,10 
3,10 
8,10 
8.10 

2,90 
2.90 
2.90 
2,90 
2,90 
2,90 
2.90 
2.90 
8,00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 

2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.80 
2,78 
2.90 
2,90 
2.75 
2.76 
2.75 

2.70 
2.70 
2.70 
2.70 
2.70 
2.70 

$1.00 
2.00 
1.40 
1.00 
1.01 
1.00 

1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1,35 
1,38 
1,38 
1,88 
1.36 
1.38 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 

1.871 
L87 
1.87 
1.87 
1.87 
1.87 
1.87 
1.87 
1.87 
L87 
1.87 
1.87 

1.87* 

L87 

1.62 

1.55 

1.40 

1.60 

1.60 

1.60 

L48 

1.62» 

1.78 

1.76 

L76 
1.76 
1.76 
1.75 
1.78 
1.76 
1.75 
1.76 
1.76 
1,60 
1.60 
1,60 

1.60 
1.60 
1.75 
L76 
2.06 
2.20 
2.121 
2.60 

2.7? 
2.87i 
2.871 

fS.90 

An^nst - 

3.90 

September        

3.90 

October 

8.90 

November 

8.90 

December 

3.90 

1895. 
January 

3.90 

February 

S.90 

March 

S.90 

ADril 

4.15 

M^!::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

4.18 

June 

4.15 

July 

4.15 

August 

4-15 

September 

4.15 

October 

4.68 

November 

4.85 

December 

4.85 

1896. 
January 

8.15 

February 

8.15 

March 

6.15 

April 

4.80 

May 

tao 

June 

4.80 

July 

4.56 

August 

4.55 

September 

4.65 

October 

4.55 

November 

4.55 

December 

4.55 

1897. 
January 

4.65 

February 

4.66 

March  /. 

4.65 

April 

4,55 

M>y 

4.56 

June 

4.66 

July                    .            .  . 

4.56 

August 

4.65 

ScDtember  

4.65 

October 

2.70 
2,70 
2.70 

2.75 
2.75 
2.75 
2.76 
2.76 
2.75 
2.76 
2,76 
2.75 
2.75 
2.75 
2.75 

2,45 
2.46 
2.45 
2.45 
2.45 
2.45 
2.46 
2.60 
2.60 
2.75 
8.00 
3.00 

4.88 

November 

4.66 

December 

4.65 

1898. 
January 

4.55 

February 

4.65 

March 

4.40 

Anril 

4.40 

1^:::::::::::;::::::::::::: 

4.40 

June 

4.40 

July 

4.40 

August 

4,40 

September 

4.40 

October 

4.60 

November 

4.40 

December 

4.40 

1899. 
January 

4.66 

February  

4.66 

March 

4.65 

April 

4.55 

i^y.. :::::::;:::.: 

4.55 

June 

4.55 

July               

4.78 

August 

4.78 

September   

8.25 

October 

6.60 

November 

6.60 

December 

5.TO 
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Table  VII.— RELATIVE   MONTHLY   PRICES   OF  OLD   MATERIAL,  OOAL, 

AND  COKE,  1889  TO  1899. 
[The  combinationa  controlling  the  most  of  these  products  were  organized  In  1896  and  the  first  half 

of  im.] 


Year  and  month. 


Old  iron 
rails  at 

Scrap.  No.l, 
mul   at 

Scrap,  cast, 
at  Chicago. 

Coal. 
Youghio- 

Coke,  Con- 
nellsville. 

Coke, 
Pennsylva- 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

gheny,  at 
Chicago. 

f.  o.  b. 
at  ovens. 

nia,  at 
Chicago. 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

96.8 

100.0 

98.1 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

97.7 

100.0 

96.8 

97.0 

100.0 

100.0 

06.0 

96.4 

92.6 

97.0 

92.0 

100.0 

90.7 

92.9 

85.2 

96.4 

88.0 

97.6 

98.0 

92.9 

81.5 

96.4 

88.0 

94.1 

100.0 

100.0 

86.2 

96.4 

84.0 

92.9 

104.7 

101.8 

88.9 

96.4 

88.0 

92.9 

114.0 

108.6 

88.9 

96.4 

110.0 

108.6 

117.4 

U4.8 

96.8 

96.4 

120.0 

103.5 

120.9 

121.4 

100.0 

98.6 

140.0 

107.1 

122.1 

126.0 

107.4 

98.6 

140.0 

112.9 

120.9 

U7.9 

108.7 

96.5 

140.0 

116.6 

116.3 

117.9 

100.0 

98.6 

140.0 

125.9 

110.6 

110.7 

100.0 

98.6 

1?2.0 

122.4 

107.0 

108.6 

96.8 

98.6 

172.0 

122.4 

104.7 

100.0 

96.3 

98.9 

172.0 

122.4 

116.8 

U0.7 

96.3 

100.0 

172.0 

122.4 

120.9 

114.8 

96.3 

100.0 

172.0 

122.4 

123.8 

117.9 

108.7 

100.0 

172.0 

122.4 

126.6 

U7.9 

100.0 

102.1 

172.0 

122.4 

123.8 

114.8 

100.0 

102.1 

172.0 

122.4 

118.6 

110.7 

100.0 

102.1 

172.0 

122.4 

109.8 

108.6 

96.3 

103.7 

172.0 

122.4 

107.0 

100.0 

92.6 

100.6 

152.0 

118.8 

107.0 

98.2 

92.6 

100.6 

162.0 

118.8 

108.1 

98.2 

90.7 

100.6 

162.0 

118.8 

106.8 

96.4 

88.9 

100.6 

162.0 

118.8 

106.8 

96.4 

88.9 

100.6 

162.0 

118.8 

106.8 

98.2 

90.7 

99.1 

152.0 

118.8 

108.1 

101.8 

88.9 

99.1 

152.0 

118.8 

107.0 

108.6 

94.4 

99.1 

152.0 

118.8 

107.0 

101.8 

90.7 

108.7 

148.0 

118.8 

108.6 

96.2 

90.7 

103.7 

148.0 

118.8 

102.8 

94.6 

88.9 

114.3 

144.0 

118.8 

101.2 

89.8 

88.9 

114.3 

144.0 

118.8 

.     102.8 

89.3 

88.9 

108.7 

162.0 

118.8 

101.2 

89.3 

92.6 

108.7 

152.0 

118.8 

93.0 

82.1 

88.9 

102.1 

152.0 

118.8 

90.7 

78.6 

86.2 

102.1 

152.0 

118.8 

86.0 

76.0 

86.2 

99.1 

144.0 

118.8 

84.9 

71.4 

86.2 

99.1 

144.0 

118.8 

88.7 

78.6 

86.2 

99.1 

140.0 

118.8 

83.7 

78.6 

86.2 

99.1 

140.0 

118.8 

82.6 

78.6 

86.2 

102.1 

140.0 

118.8 

84.9 

78.6 

86.2 

102.1 

140.0 

118.8 

86.0 

78.6 

86.2 

106.2 

140.0 

118.8 

87.2 

78.6 

85.2 

106.7 

140.0 

118.8 

86.0 

76.8 

83.3 

106.7 

152.0 

118.8 

86.0 

76.8 

83.3 

106.7 

162.0 

118.8 

84.9 

76.8 

83.3 

106.7 

•  152.0 

118.8 

82.6 

76.0 

83.3 

KM.O 

186.0 

118.8 

81.4 

71.4 

81.6 

102.1 

128.0 

118.8 

79.1 

64.3 

76.9 

102.1 

120.0 

118.8 

74.4 

64.8 

74.1 

99.1 

U6.0 

118.8 

69.8 

60.7 

66.7 

99.1 

100.0 

118.8 

67.4 

67.1 

69.3 

99.1 

96.0 

106.9 

67.4 

67.1 

63.0 

99.1 

96.0 

106.9 

67.4 

67.1 

70.4 

99.1 

88.0 

98.8 

66.1 

67.1 

70.4 

99.1 

84.0 

98.8 

60.5 

68.9 

64.8 

99.1 

78.0 

98.8 

56.8 

48.2 

67.4 

99.1 

76.0 

98.8 

48.8 

48.2 

66.6 

97.6 

80.0 

98.8 

46.6 

46.4 

56.6 

96.0 

78.6 

91.8 

46.6 

46.4 

68.7 

94.6 

78.6 

91.8 

46.3 

46.4 

68.7 

94.5 

80.0 

91.8 

50.0 

46.4 

68.7 

94.5 

80.0 

91.8 

48.8 

46.4 

58.7 

94.5 

160.0 

91.8 

51.2 

60.0 

68.7 

94.6 

112.0 

91.8 

61.2 

50.0 

56.6 

94.6 

80.0 

91.8 

50.0 

50.0 

66.6 

94.5 

#1 

»1« 

60.0 

50.0 

66.6 

Digi94ee 

^l^yild 

11^       91.8 

January... 
February  .. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . 
October  — 
November  . 
December. . 


January 

February  .. 

March 

April 

May 

Juno 

July 

August 

September . 
October  — 
November  . 
December. . 


1889. 


January 

February  .. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September  - 

October 

November  . 
December. 

January... 
February  .. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . 

October 

November  . 
December. . 

January 

February  .. 

March 

April 

Jiay 

June 

July 

August 

September . 

October 

November  . 
December. . 

January 

February  .. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . 

October 

November  . 
December.. 


1892. 
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Table  VII.— RELATIVE   MONTHLY    PRICES  OF  OLD  MATERIAL,   COAL, 
AND  COKE,  1889  TO  1899— Concluded. 


Ye&r  and  month. 


1895. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

MAy 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1896. 

January 

February  

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1897. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1898. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1899. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


Old  iron 
rails  at 
Chicago. 


Scrap.  No.l, 
mill,  at 
Chicago. 


47.7 
48.8 
61.2 
62.8 
56.8 
62.8 
69.8 
74.4 
86.0 
86.0 
79.1 
74.4 

67.4 
65.1 
65.1 
69.8 
60.5 
60.5 
61.6 
55.8 
62.8 
60.5 
67.4 
65.1 

56.8 
60.6 
54.7 
53.5 
51.2 
48.8 
51,2 
51.2 
55.8 
67.0 
55.8 
55.8 

57.0 
57.0 
55.8- 
55.8 
67.0 
57.6 
58.1 
58.1 
58.7 
59.3 
59.3 
58.1 

60.5 
65.1 
75.6 
83.7 
83.7 
83.7 
87.2 
97.7 
127.9 
139.6 
139.6 
125.6 


Scrap,  cast, 
at  Chicago. 


46.4 
46.4 
46.4 
46.4 
60.0 
53.6 
67.1 
64.8 
71.4 
64.3 
67.1 
63.6 

46.4 
60.0 
53.6 
56.4 
63.6 
50.0 
48.2 
46.4 
42.9 
46.4 
53.6 
63.6 

60.0 
60.0 
60.0 
48.2 
42.9 
89.3 
41.1 
41.1 
46.4 
60.0 
46.4 
46.4 

46.4 
48.2 
60.0 
60.0 
46.4 
46.4 
46.4 
46.4 
47.3 
48.2 
44.6 
48.2 

60.0 
66.4 
62.6 
64.3 
64.3 
62.5 
60.7 
64.3 
92.9 
103.6 
96.4 
92.9 


65.6 
61.9 
51.9 
61.9 
61.9 
67.4 
69.3 
68.6 
70.4 
70.4 
77.8 
77.8 

70.4 
68.6 
68.5 
70.4 
68.6 
63.0 
61.1 
65.6 
61.9 
65.6 
61.1 
59.8 

5L9 
51.9 
53.7 
65.6 
61.9 
61.9 
63.7 
53.7 
58.7 
55.6 
55.6 
56.6 

55.6 
61.1 
59.3 
63.0 
64.8 
69.3 
57.4 
59.3 
61.1 
61.1 
61.1 
61.1 

61.1 
66.7 
85.2 
88.9 
85.2 
85.2 
88.9 
92.6 
111.1 
118.5 
114.8 
103.7 


Coal, 
Youghio- 
gheny,  at 
Chicago. 


88.4 
88.4 
88.4 
88.4 
88.4 
88.4 
88.4 
88.4 
91.6 
91.6 
91.6 
91.6 

88.4 
88.4 
88.4 
88.4 
88.4 
85.4 
84.8 
88.4 
88.4 
83.8 
83.8 
83.8 

82.3 
82.8 
82.3 
82.3 
82.3 
82.8 


82.8 
82.3 
82.8 

83.8 
83.8 
83.8 
83.8 
83.8 
83.8 
83.8 
83.8 
83.8 
83.8 
83.8 
83.8 

74.7 
74.7 
74.7 
74.7 
74.7 
74.7 
74.7 
76.2 
76.2 
83.8 
91.6 
91.5 


Coke.Con- 
nellsville, 

f.o.b. 
at  ovens. 


80.0 
80.0 
80.0 
108.0 
108.0 
108.0 
108.0 
108.0 
108.0 
128.0 
128.0 
128.0 

150.0 
150.0 
150.0 
150.0 
150.0 
150.0 
150.0 
150.0 
150.0 
150.0 
160.0 
150.0 

150.0 
160.0 
130.0 
124.0 
112.0 
120.0 
120.0 
120.0 
116.0 
130.0 
140.0 
140.0 

140.0 
140.0 
140.0 
140.0 
140.0 
140.0 
140.0 
140.0 
140.0 
120.0 
120.0 
128.0 

128.0 
128.0 
140.0 
140.0 
164.0 
176.0 
170.0 
200.0 
210.0 
220.0 
280.0 
280.0 


Coke, 
Pennsylva- 

nia,  at 
Chicago. 
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Table  VIII.— MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  SMOOTH  WIRE,   SEPTEMBER,  1896, 

TO  DECEMBER,  1890. 

[The  prices  shown  are  from  the  Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission  on  Trosts  and  Industrial  Com- 
binations, p.  55.  The  combination  controlling  from  75  to  95  per  cent  of  this  product  was  organized 
in  January,  1899.] 


Year  and  month. 

Smooth 
wire,  per 
100  pounds. 

Year  and  month. 

Smooth 
wire,  per 
100  pounds. 

Year  and  month. 

Smooth 

wire,  per 

100  pounds. 

1895. 
September 

$1.76 
1.71 
1.48 
1.32 

1.26 
1.25 
1.25 
1.29 
1.82 
1.26 
1.24 
1.25 
1.20 
1.17 
1.18 
1.28 

1.21 

1897. 
February 

$1.15 
1.16 
1.15 

i.m 

1.16 
1.10 
1.10 
1.14 
1.-20 
1.17i 
1.17 

L18 
1.18 
1.20 
1.18 
1.15 
1.15 
1.15 
1.16 

1898. 
September 

$1.16 

October 

March  .'. 

October 

1.15 

November 

April 

November 

1.15 

December 

May 

December 

1.12 

June 

1899. 
January  

1896. 

July 

January 

August 

1.29 

February 

September 

February 

1.46i 
1.79 

March 

October 

March  /. 

April 

November 

April 

1.92* 

fiSy.:.: :::: 

December 

Sky :::::.:::: 

1.95 

June 

1896. 
January 

June 

'2:16 

July 

July 

2.874 

Augiut 

August 

2.50 

September 

Febniary 

September 

2.76i 

October 

March.'. 

October 

2.95 

November 

April 

November 

2.96 

December 

SSy..::;:::::::::::: 

December. , .  x . . . .  x  x 

2.874 

June 

1897. 

July 

January 

August. 
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Table   IX.— MONTHLY    PRICES   OF  STARCH   AND   GLUCOSE  AND   THE 

MATERIAL  ENTERING  INTO  THEIR  MANUFACTURE,  1888  TO  1899. 

[The  prices  shown  are  those  received  and  paid  by  the  combination  itself.    The  combination  con- 
trolling 90  to  95  per  cent  of  these  products  was  organized  in  August,  1897.] 


Year  and 
month. 


1888. 
July.. 
Aug.. 
Sept.. 
Oct... 
Nov.. 
Dec. 

1889. 
Jan  .. 
Feb.. 
Mar.. 
Apr.. 
May., 
June. 
July.. 
Aug.. 
Sept.. 
Oct... 
Nov.. 
Dec . . 

1890, 
Jan .. 
Feb.. 
Mar.. 
Apr.. 
May.. 
June. 
July.. 
Aug.. 
Sept.. 
Oct... 
Nov.. 
Dec  .. 

1891. 
Jan  . . 
Feb.. 
Mar.. 
Apr . . 
May.. 
June . 
July.. 
Aug.. 
Sept.. 
Oct... 
Nov.. 
Dec  .. 

1892. 
Jan  .. 
Feb.. 
Mar.. 
Apr.. 
May.. 
June. 
July.. 
Aug.. 
Sept.. 
Oct... 
Nov.. 
Dec  .. 

1893. 
Jan  .. 
Feb.. 
Mar.. 
Apr.. 
May.. 
June . 
July.. 
Aug.. 
Sept.. 
Oct... 
Nov.. 
Dec  .. 

1894. 
Jan  .. 
Feb.. 
Mar.. 


Products. 


Pearl 

starch, 

per  100 

lbs. 


Crystal 

glucose, 

per  100 

lbs. 


Mixinf 

and  jelly 

glucose,  per 

100  lbs. 


S2.34 
2.32 
2.22 
2.18 
2.16 
2.16 

2.11 

2.06 

2.03 

2.08 

2.05 

2,00 

1.96 

1.93 

1.88  I 

1.90  ! 

1.93 

1.84 

1.81 
1.80 
1.78 


1.86 
1.82 
1.80 
1.76 

2.19 
2.26 
2.29 
2.86 
2.42 
2.52 
2.46 
2.58 
2.26 
2.21 
2,02 
2.02 

2.06 
2.00 
1.89 
1.74 
1.76 
1.82 
1.82 
1.91 
1.97 
1.80 
1.68 
1.66 

1.70 
1.70 
1.76 
1.71 
1.72 
1.70 
1.66 
1.64 
1.63 
1.52 
1.61 
1.48 

1.43 
1.41 
1.41 


«2.83 
2.75 
2.74 
2.78 
2.65 
2.67 

2.20 
2.14 
2.13 
2.07 
2.14 
2.17 
2.16 
2.16 
2.24 
2.25 
2.24 
2.24 

2.40 
2.42 
2.41 
2.40 
2.44 
2.31 
2.46 
2.56 
2.62 
2.63 
2.58 
2.27 

2.18 
1.70 
2.19 
2.43 
2.30 
2.21 
2.22 
2.81 
2.20 
2.07 
1.95 
1.96 

1,80 
1.78 
1.80 
1.70 
1.71 
1.78 
1.75 
1.83 
2.08 
2.05 
1.93 
1.82 

1.70 
1.74 
1.74 
1.69 
1.73 
1.56 
1.53 
1.46 
1.57 
1.52 
1.48 
1.31 

1.30 
1.20 
1.33 


S2.18 
1.95 
1.95 
1.95 
1.80 
1.55 

1.60 
1.50 
1.65 
1.65 
1.88 
1.88 
1.62 
1.95 
1.96 
2.10 
2.10 
2.10 

2.10 
1.95 
1.95 
.  1.95 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.20 
2.60 
2.50 
2.12 
1.95 

1.95 
1.85 
2.15 
2.40 
2.20 
2.05 
2.06 
2.15 
2.05 
1.87 
1.80 
1.80 

1.60 
1.70 
1.75 
1.50 
1.60 
1.60 
1.56 
1.70 
2.00 
1.65 
1.60 
1.48 

1.60 
1.70 
1.60 
1.42 
1.47 
1.35 
1.25 
1.22 
1.60 
1.35 
1.30 
1.17 

1.12 
1.10 
1.20 


Material 
—com. 
per  bush. 


90.4356 
.4311 
.4324 
.4172 
.3762 
.3197 

.3037 
.2939 
.3085 
.3340 
.3368 
.3327 
.3602 
.3510 
.3297 
.3138 


.2650 
.2570 
.2670 
.3032 
.3196 
.8154 
.3447 
.4692 
.4676 
.4873 
.5134 
.6002 

.4954 
.5086 
.5932 
.6920 
.6348 
.5723 
.6758 
.6127 
.5747 
.6177 
.4688 
.4062 

.3732 
.3692 
.3679 
.3813 
.4266 
.8972 
.4032 
.4529 
.4565 
.4248 
.4173 
.4024 

.3941 
.4023 
.3958 
.8970 
.4122 
.3666 
.3768 
.8814 
.8952 
.8907 
.8789 
.3525 

.8530 
.3454 
.8532 


Year  and 
month. 


1894. 
Apr. . . 
May.. 
June  . 
July.. 
Aug.. 
Sept . . 
Oct... 
Nov.. 
Dec... 

1895. 
Jan... 
Feb... 
Mar.. 
Anr... 
May.. 
June.. 
July.. 
Aug  .. 
Sept . . 
Oct... 
Nov.. 
Dec... 

1896. 

Jan 

Feb... 
Mar  .. 
Apr. . . 
May.. 
June.. 
July.. 
Aug  .. 
Sept . . 
Oct... 
Nov.. 
Dec... 

1897. 
Jan... 
Feb... 
Mar.. 
Apr... 
May.. 

June 

July.... 
Aug  — 
Sept.... 

Oct 

Nov  .... 
Dec 

189S. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar.... 

Apr 

May.... 

June 

July.... 
Aug  .... 
Sept.... 

Oct 

Nov  .... 
Dec 

1899. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar  .... 

Apr 

May.... 
June  ... 
July.... 

Aug 

Sept.... 

Oct 

Nov  .... 
Dec 


Products. 


Pearl 

starch, 

per  100 

lbs. 


$1.45 
1.58 
1.60 
1.65 
1.83 
2.05 
1.99 
1.98 
1.91 

1.69 
1.65 
1.71 
1.78 
2.08 
1.92 
1.70 
1.58 
1.55 
1.58 
1.54 
1.43 

1.41 
1.45 
1.40 
1.37 
1.37 
1.17 
1.15 
1.14 
1.15 
1.16 
1.13 
.94 

.84 

.79 

.83 

.85 

.84 

.96 

1.07 

1.41 

1.41 

1.19 

1.06i 

1.04i 

l.Oli 
1.03 
1.18 
1.19 
1.27 
1.36 
1.22 
1.25 
1.38 
1.26 
1.26 
1.16 

1.22 
1.22i 
1.28 
1.23i 
1.23i 
1.25 
1.31 
1.29 
1.19 
1.28 
1.36 
1.18 


Crystal 

glucose, 

per  100 

lbs. 


Mixing 

and  jelly 

glucose,  per 

100  lbs. 


$1.28 
1.47 
1.47 
1.64 
1.78 
1.75 
1.67 
1.58 
1.46 

1.82 
1.33 
1.40 
1.44 
1.69 
1.61 
1.37 
1.25 
1.21 
1.26 
1.17 
1.08 

1.09 

1.08 

1.04 

1.06 

1.00 

.94 

.96 

.91 

.90 

1.08 

.96t 

.82 

.77 

.74 

.75 

.78 

.80 

.87 

1.04 

1.75 

1.75 

1.75 

1.50 

1.52i 

1.55 
1.60 
1.50 
1.45 
1.45 
1.22 
1.17i 
1.20 
1.22 
1.25 
1.28t 
1.28 

1.23 
1.20 
1.19 
1.18 
1.191 
1.29 
1.28 
1.27 
1.28 
1.25 
1.24 
1.16 


$1.23 
1.25 
1.35 
1.44 
1.68 
1.68 
l.GO 
1.48 
1.32 

1.26 
1.82 
1.42 
1.45 
1.65 
1.64 
1.36 
1.20 
1.15 
l.*22 
1.12 
1.00 

1.02 
1.00 
.99 
.97i 
.95 
.90 
.85 
.85 
.874 
1.00 
.93 
.80 

.72 

.70 

.72 

.72 

.77 

.84 

1.00 

1.45 

1.55 

1.15 

1.26 

1.30 

1.30 
1.30 
1.15 
1.15 
1.15 
1.08 
1.02i 
1.07 
1.081 
1.11 
1.13 
1.15 

1.08 
1.09 
1.12 
1.12 
1.13 
1.26 
1.204 
1.20 
1.151 
1.18 
1.15 
L04 


Material 
—com, 
perbusfa. 


a  Not  reported. 
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Table  X.— RELATIVE  MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  STARCH  AND  GLUCOSE  AND 
THE  MATERIAL  ENTERING  INTO  THEIR  MANUFACTURE,  1888  TO  1899. 

[The  combination  controlling  90  to  95  per  cent  of  these  products  was  organized  in  August,  1897.] 


Year  and 
month. 


July  .. 
Aug... 
Sept... 
Oct.... 
Nov... 
Dec . . . 

1889. 
Jan  ... 
Feb... 
Mar... 
Apr . . . 
May... 
June . . 
July  .. 
Aug... 
Sept... 

Oct 

Nov... 
Dec... 

1890. 
Jan  ... 
Feb... 
Mar... 
Apr . . . 
May... 
June.. 
July.. 
Aug... 
Sept... 

Oct 

Nov... 
Dec... 

1891. 
Jan  ... 
Feb... 
Mar... 
Apr... 
May... 
June.. 
July  .. 
Aug... 
Sept... 

Oct 

Nov... 
Dec... 

1892. 
Jan  ... 
Feb... 
Mar... 
Apr... 
May... 
June.. 
July.. 
Aug... 
Sept... 
Oct.... 
Nov..., 
Dec ... 

1893. 

Jan 

Feb... 
Mar... 
Apr..., 
May... 
June.., 
July  .. 
Aug.... 
Bept... 

Oct 

Nov... 
Dec..., 

1891 

Jan 

Feb... 
Mar... 


Products. 


Pearl 
starch. 


Crystal 
glucose, 


100.0 
97.2 
96.8 
98.2 
93.6 
90.8 

77.7 
75.6 
75.3 
78.1 
75.6 
76.7 
76.0 
76.3 
79.2 
79.5 
79.2 
79.2 

84.8 
85.5 
85.2 
84.8 
86.2 
81.6 
86.9 
90.5 
92.6 
92.9 
91.2 
80.2 

77.0 
60.1 
77.4 
85.9 
81.3 
78.1 
78.4 
81.6 
77.7 
78.1 
68.9 
69.3 

68.6 


60.1 
60.4 
62.9 
61.8 
64.7 
73.5 
72.4 
68.2 
64.3 

60.1 
61.5 
61.5 
59.7 
61.1 
65.1 
54.1 
51.6 
55.5 
68.7 
52.3 
46.8 

45.9 
42.4 
47.0 


Mixing 
and  jelly 
glucose. 


100.0 
89.4 
89.4 
89.4 
82.6 
71.1 

68.8 
68.8 
75.7 
75.7 
86.2 
86.2 
74.3 
89.4 
89.4 
96.8 
96.3 


96.3 
89.4 
89.4 
89.4 
91.7 
91.7 
91.7 
100.9 
114.7 
114.7 
97.2 
89.4 

89.4 
84.9 
98.6 
110.1 
100.9 
94.0 
94.0 
98.6 
94.0 
85.8 
82.6 
82.6 

73.4 
78.0 
80.8 
68.8 
78.4 
73.4 
71.1 
78.0 
91.7 
75.7 
73.4 
67.9 

68.8 
78.0 
73.4 
65.1 
67.4 
61.9 
57.3 
56.0 
78.4 
61.9 
59.6 
63.7 

51.4 
60.5 
55.0 


Material 
—com. 


100.0 
99.0 
99.3 
95.8 
86.4 
73.4 

69.7 
67.5 
70.8 
76.7 
77.3 
76.4 
80.4 
80.6 
75.7 
72.0 
72.8 


60.8 
69.0 
61.3 
69.6 
73.4 
72.4 
79.1 
107.7 
107.3 
111.9 
117.9 
114.8 

113.7 
U6.8 
136.2 
168.9 
145.7 
131.4 
132.2 
140.7 
131.9 
118.8 
105.3 
93.3 

85.7 
84.8 
84.5 
87.5 
97.7 
91.2 
92.6 
104.0 
104.8 
97.5 
96.8 
92.4 

90.5 
92.4 
90.9 
91.1 
94.6 
81.9 
86.5 
87.6 
90.7 
89.7 
85.8 
80.9 

81.0 
79.3 
81.1 


Year  and 
month. 


1894. 
Apr... 
May.. 
June  . 
July.. 
Aug.. 
Sept . . 
Oct... 
Nov.. 
Dec... 

1895. 
Jan... 
Feb... 
Mar.. 
Apr. . . 
Muy.. 
June.. 
July.. 
Aug  .. 
Sept.. 
Oct... 
Nov.. 
Dec... 

1896. 
Jan... 
Feb... 
Mar.. 
Apr. . . 
May.. 
June  . 
July.. 
Aug .. 
Sept . . 
Oct... 
Nov.. 
Dec... 

1897. 
Jan . . . 
Feb... 
Mar.. 
Aor... 
May.. 
June  . 
July.. 
Aug  .. 
Sept.. 
Oct... 
Nov.. 
Dec... 

1898. 
Jan... 
Feb... 
Mar.. 
Anr  .. 
May.. 
June  . 
July.. 
Aug.. 
Sept . . 
Oct... 
Nov.. 
Dec... 

1899. 
Jan... 
Feb... 
Mar.. 
A  or  .. 
M^y.. 
June . 
July.. 
Aug  .. 
Sept . . 
Oct... 
Nov.. 
Dec... 


Products. 


Pearl 
starch. 


62.0 
67.5 
68.4 
70.5 
78.2 
87.6 
85.0 
84.6 
81.6 

72.2 
70.5 
73.1 
76.1 
88.9 
82.1 
72.6 
67.5 
66.2 
65.4 
65.8 
61.1 

60.3 
62.0 
69.8 
58.5 
58.5 
50.0 
49.1 
48.7 
49.1 
49.6 
48.3 
40.2 

35.9 
83.8 
85.5 
86.3 
85.9 
41.0 
45.7 
60.3 
60.3 
60.9 
46.1 
44.7 

43.4 
44.0 
50.4 
50.9 
54.3 
68.1 
52.1 
58.4 
69.0 
53.4 
53.8 
49.6 

52.1 
52.4 
54.7 
62.8 
52.8 
53.4 
66.0 
55.1 
50.9 
54.7 
58.1 
50.4 


Crystal 
glucoee. 


45.2 
51.9 
61.9 
68.0 
62.9 
61.8 
69.0 
55.8 
51.2 

46.6 
47.0 
49.5 
50.9 
69.7 
56.9 
48.4 
44.2 
42.8 
44.2 
41.3 
38.2 

38.5 
88.2 
86.7 
37.6 
35.3 
83.2 
33.9 
82.2 
31.8 
88.2 
34.1 
29.0 

27.2 
26.1 
26.5 
27.6 
28.3 
30.7 
86.7 
61.8 
61.8 
61.8 
53.0 
63.9 

64.8 
66.5 
53.0 
61.2 
51.2 
43.1 
41.5 
42.4 
43.1 
44.2 
45.4 
46.2 

43.5 
42.4 
42.0 
41.7 
42.2 
46.6 
45.2 
44.9 
43.5 
44.2 
43.8 
41.0 


Mixing 
and  jelly 
glucose. 


56.4 
57.3 
61.9 
66.1 
77.1 
77.1 
73.4 
67.9 
60.6 

67.3 
60.6 
66.1 
66.5 
75.7 
75.2 
62.4 
55.0 
62.8 
56.0 
51.4 
45.9 

46.8 
45.9 
45.4 
44.7 
43.6 
41.3 
89.0 
89.0 
40.1 
45.9 
42.7 
86.7 

33.0 
32.1 
83.0 
38.0 
85.3 
38.6 
46.9 
66.5 
71.1 
52.8 
57.3 
59.6 

59.6 
59.6 
52.8 
52.8 
52.8 
49.5 
47.0 
49.1 
49.8 
60.9 
61.8 
52.8 

49.5 
50.0 
61.4 
61.4 
61.8 
67.8 
66.3 
65.0 
63.0 
64.1 
62.8 
47.7 
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Material 
—com. 


a  Not  reported. 


THE  TTJKON  AHD  HOME  GOLD  BEGI0H8. 

BY  SAM.    C.    DUNHAM. 

THE  YUKON  AND  ITS  TRIBUTARIES. 

The  expenses,  difficulties,  and  hardships  of  the  summer  journey  from 
the  coast  to  the  Klondike  are  things  of  the  past.  The  White  Pass  and 
Yukon  Railroad  was  completed  early  in  July,  1899,  from  Skagway  to 
the  head  of  Lake  Bennett,  a  distance  of  about  40  miles.  From  Ben- 
nett City  to  Dawson  the  journey  is  now  made  in  four  days  in  commo- 
dious and  comfortable  steamers,  at  a  cost  of  less  than  $100,  including 
berth  and  meals.  .  The  up-trip  from  Dawson  to  Bennett  City  occupies 
from  six  to  ten  days,  according  to  stage  of  water.  As  a  consequence 
of  the  great  improvements  in  transportation  on  the  upper  Yukon  and 
the  lakes,  the  St.  Michael  route  is  now  but  little  used  for  passenger 
traffic  to  and  from  the  States.  During  the  summer  of  1899  about  8,000 
people  left  Dawson,  half  of  whom  returned  to  the  coast  by  the  upper 
river  route.  Of  the  other  half,  about  2,500  went  to  Nome,  and  the 
remainder  entered  the  Forty  Mile  District.  Not  to  exceed  1,000  peo- 
ple arrived  in  Dawson  from  the  outside  world  during  the  season,  and 
not  more  than  50  of  these  went  in  by  the  St.  Michael  route.  The  news 
of  the  gold  strike  at  Nome  received  no  credence  at  Dawson  until  about 
September  1,  and  it  was  then  too  late,  because  of  a  lack  of  transporta- 
tion facilities,  for  a  general  movement  to  the  new  gold  fields.  The 
community  is  prepared  for  a  great  stampede,  and  it  is  probable  that 
at  least  eight  or  ten  thousand  people  will  leave  Dawson  for  Nome  as 
rapidly  as  they  can  secure  passage  down  the  river  this  year.  The 
sporting  classes  are  making  preparations  to  leave  in  a  body,  on  account 
of  the  restrictions  placed  on  their  enterprises  at  Dawson. 

The  lower  river  steamboats  continue  to  handle  the  bulk  of  the 
freight,  and  about  10,000  tons  were  taken  to  Dawson  by  way  of  St. 
Michael  during  the  season,  while  6,000  tons  were  brought  in  by  the 
Skagway  route. 

The  greatest  source  of  surprise  to  one  returning  to  Dawson  after  a 
year's  absence  is  the  remarkable  growth  of  the  town.  There  are  no 
traces  of  the  two  or  three  disastrous  fires  which  occurred  during  the 
winter.  Hundreds  of  fine  buildings  have  been  erected  on  every  hand, 
and  the  hills  back  of  the  town  are  covered  with  Hub^tandal  log  and 
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frame  dwellings.  Hie  bosiDeas  portion  of  the  town«  which  exteois 
for  a  mile  or  more  along  the  rirer  front,  is  solidly  baih  op  for  th:«e 
or  four  blocks  back  from  the  river.  Third  avenue,  which  !■  !>$•>  «»- 
tained  only  a  few  scattered  buildings,  is  becoming  the  reCaH  or  ^b:^ 
ping  street 

According  to  the  censos  taken  by  the  Northwest  Moonted  Pc o.-r* 
the  population  of  the  Yukon  District  in  the  spring  of  ISW  was  S.",  •  *x 
Dawson  had  a  population  of  15,000,  and  about  the  same  number  of 
people  were  located  on  the  Klondike  and  Indian  rivers  and  their  tritw 
ataries,  while  5,000  were  scattered  on  outlying  creeks.  There  were 
2,000  women  in  the  district,  of  whom  500  were  prostitntes.  FuIJr 
10,000  of  those  who  spent  the  winter  in  town  were  idle,  and  a  lai^ 
proportion  of  this  vast  number  were  destitute,  depending  upon  private 
charity  for  subsistence.  There  was  no  organized  charity,  but  thert 
was  scarcely  an  entertainment  of  any  kind  during  the  winter  that  was 
not  given  primarily  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute.  Many  women 
were  without  means  and  became  objects  of  charity.  Xeariy  all  the 
women  who  come  to  the  Klondike  in  search  of  employment  are  of  the 
class  who  perform  domestic  service  in  the  States.  There  is  little 
demand  for  this  kind  of  service  in  town,  and  owing  to  the  low  moral 
tone  of  the  conmiunity  a  woman  who  goes  to  an  isolated  cabin  on  a 
creek  to  cook  and  keep  house  for  a  miner  must  bear  the  stigma  of 
being  his  mistress;  consequently  there  are  no  opportunities  in  the  line 
of  domestic  service  for  respectable  women.  A  number  of  women  have 
established  roadhouses  on  the  creeks,  and  all  appear  to  be  prosperous^ 
being  well  patronized  by  the  miners  in  the  vicinity  and  by  the  trav- 
eling public.  So  demand  for  saleswomen  exists  in  Dawson,  and  the 
field  for  stenograjdiers  and  typewriter  operators  is  limited. 

While  there  have  been  no  marked  advances  in  the  prices  of  real 
estate,  the  market  is  firm,  and  is  likely  to  remain  so  for  some  years,  as 
the  opening  up  of  the  rich  bench  and  hillside  diggings  and  other  new 
developments  on  old  creeks  insure  to  the  camp  a  long  life. 

As  a  result  of  the  adoption  of  a  good  drainage  system,  the  sanitary 
condition  of  Dawson  is  greatiy  improved,  and  it  is  now  as  healthy  a 
town  as  can  be  found  anywhere. 

The  municipal  government  is  a  model  one  in  every  way,  and  there 
is  almost  a  total  absence  of  petty  crimes,  while  but  one  murder  was 
committed  during  the  winter. 

The  town  has  a  well-organized  volunteer  fire  department  equipped 
with  apparatus  which  cost  $30,000. 

The  Good  Samaritan  Hospital,  a  Protestant  institution  recentiy 
established,  is  doing  good  work,  and  can  acconmiodate  about  the  same 
number  of  patients  as  the  old  hospital  described  in  a  former  report 
The  Government  contributes  $15,000  per  annum  to  the  support  of 
these  institutions.  ,    ^  ^^  ^ ,  ^ 
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There  are  four  churches,  which  hold  regular  services,  that  are  well 
attended. 

There  are  about  fifty  saloons  in  the  town,  which  pay  to  the  Govern- 
ment an  annual  license  of  $2,000  each.  They  are  required  to  close 
at  12  o'clock  (midnight)  Saturday  and  are  not  allowed  to  reopen  until 
6  o'clock  Monday  morning.  This  rule  applies  to  all  classes  of  busi- 
ness, except  in  cases  of  necessity,  when  permits  are  issued.  With  two 
or  three  exceptions,  the  saloons  have  reduced  the  price  of  drinks  to  25 
cents,  but  the  wages  of  barkeepers,  faro  dealers,  etc.,  remain  at  the 
old  figures  of  $1.50  and  $2  per  hour.  A  marked  improvement  in  the 
morals  of  the  town  is  apparent,  and,  compared  with  the  increase  of 
population,  far  less  money  is  spent  in  saloons  than  formerly. 

About  15,000  men  were  employed  in  mining  during  the  winter, 
probably  one-half  of  them  working  for  wages,  and  the  others  being 
engaged  on  lays,  working  individual  claims,  and  prospecting.  As  a 
rule  the  lay  men  were  unsuccessful,  which  fact  can  be  attributed  largely 
to  lack  of  experience,  most  of  them  having  no  practical  knowledge  of 
mining. 

There  has  been  a  large  reduction  of  wages  in  the  mines,  the  prevail- 
ing rate  now  being  70  cents  per  hour  without  board,  or  $5  per  day 
with  board,  for  the  mining  season.  A  few  claim-owners  continue  to 
pay  the  old  rate  of  $1.50  per  hour  for  skilled  miners. 

Mechanical  labor,  such  as  woodworking,  blacksmithing,  etc.,  is  paid 
for  at  the  old  rate  of  $1.50  per  hour,  mechanics  furnishing  their  own 
toob.  Many  carpenters  have  come  into  the  country  without  tools, 
most  of  whom  could  find  profitable  employment  but  for  their  negli- 
gence in  this  respect. 

There  has  been  a  material  reduction  in  the  cost  of  living  in  the 
Klondike  during  the  past  season.  Flour,  which  sold  in  1898  for  $16 
per  hundred,  now  sells  for  $10,  and  other  commodities  have  undergone 
a  like  reduction  in  price.  Many  small  traders  have  established  them- 
selves in  town  and  on  the  creeks,  and  the  retail  prices  fixed  by  the 
commercial  companies  no  longer  control  the  market.  The  old  com- 
panies are  becoming  wholesalers,  and  the  small  traders  are  rapidly 
securing  control  of  the  retail  trade. 

About  1,500  head  of  beef  cattle  were  brought  in  during  the  summer, 
as  well  as  a  large  supply  of  fresh  mutton  and  pork.  The  ruling  prices 
were  50  cents  per  pound  for  beef  and  75  cents  per  pound  for  mutton 
and  pork. 

There  are  50  or  60  restaurants,  and  the  prices  of  meals  range  from 
50  cents  to  $1.50.  The  better  class  of  restaurants  supply  their  regular 
patrons  with  meals  for  $15  per  week.  Good  cooks  receive  $10  per 
day,  and  waiters  are  paid  from  $25  to  $40  per  week  with  board. 
Notwithstanding  the  liberal  wages  paid,  there  are  many  idle  cooks  and 
waiters  walking  the  streets  in  search  of  employment. 
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The  output  of  the  Klondike  gold  fields  for  the  seaaon  of  3897-98 
was  estimated  in  Bulletin  No.  19  of  the  Department  of  Labor  at 
$12,000,000.  This  figure  is  accepted  by  the  bankers,  conmiercial 
companies,  and  Government  officials  at  Dawson  as  correct,  although 
the  output  is  placed  as  high  as  $15,000,000  by  some  other  authorities. 
The  output  of  gold  for  the  past  season  (1898-99),  according  to  data 
obtained  from  the  same  sources  as  for  the  preceding  year,  was 
$17,000,000,  divided  among  the  creeks  as  follows:  Eldorado,  $4,000,000; 
Bonanza,  $3,000,000;  Dominion,  $4,000,000;  Hunker,  $1,500,000;  Sul- 
phur, $1,000,000;  Gold  Run,  $1,000,000;  Bear,  $250,000;  other  creeks, 
$750,000;  bench  and  hillside  claims,  $1,500,000. 

The  Government  collected  $700,000  in  royalties.  The  exemption 
from  the  royalty  tax  has  been  raised  from  $2,500  to  $5,000,  and  this 
is  the  only  change  that  has  been  made  during  the  year  in  the  mining 
regulations.  There  is  still  widespread  complaint  against  the  exactions 
of  the  Government.  It  is  estimated  that  the  receipts  of  the  gold 
commissioner's  office,  inclusive  of  royalties,  will  reach  $1,700,000  for 
the  year  1899.  Less  than  $100,000  of  this  vast  sum  has  been  expended 
for  the  benefit  of  the  community  from  which  it  was  taken. 

Eldorado  Creek  showed  a  production  for  the  season  of  over 
$4,000,000,  and  thus  maintained  its  position  as  the  richest  creek  in 
the  district.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  pay  streak  extends 
farther  up  the  valley  than  was  formerly  supposed,  and  very  rich 
ground  has  been  found  as  far  up  as  claim  No  39.  Several  valuable 
claims  are  being  developed  in  the  thirties,  36  and  38  being  exception- 
ally good.  On  the  west  side  of  the  creek,  opposite  30,  good  pay  has 
been  found  in  the  benches,  which  are  being  worked  profitably. 

Bonanza  Creek  produced  $3,000,000  during  the  season,  about  the 
same  as  the  year  before.  On  account  of  the  royalty  tax,  no  summer 
work  was  done  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  creek.  The  creek  claims 
on  Bonanza,  from  10  below  Discovery  to  the  mouth  produced  very 
little  gold  compared  with  the  output  of  the  preceding  season.  On 
account  of  the  royalty  tax  and  the  scarcity  of  wood,  the  owners  gen- 
erally allowed  their  property  to  lie  idle,  simply  doing  representation 
work.  It  is  conceded  that  this  portion  of  the  creek  can  not  be  worki  d 
profitably  under  present  conditions,  and  it  will  lie  idle  until  more 
economical  methods  .can  be  introduced.  While  the  creek  claims  in 
this  vicinity  have  proved  a  disappointment,  very  rich  pay  has  been 
found  in  the  benches  and  on  the  hillsides  on  the  south  side  of  Bonanza 
from  the  mouth  of  Skookum  to  25  below  Discovery.  There  are  some 
50  claims  in  this  string  which  were  worked  profitably,  having  pro- 
duced about  $500,000  during  the  season.  From  25  to  70  below  Dis- 
covery not  much  hillside  mining  has  been  done.  At  or  near  70  below 
the  pay  streak  has  been  found  in  the  hillsides  on  the  north  side  of 
the  creek  and  traced  over  the  hills  to  the  Klondike,  a  distance  of  2 
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miles.  Some  good  hillside  claims  are  located  in  this  vicinity  and  they 
will  undoubtedly  be  profitably  worked  under  economical  methods. 
The  principal  bench  claims  in  the  Bonanza  Valley  are  near  the  mouth 
of  Skookum.  Gold  Hill,  which  faces  Bonanza  between  Eldorado  and 
Skookum,  has  proved  exceedingly  rich.  One  claim  there,  which  was 
bought  for  $50,000,  produced  $250,000  during  the  season.  The  aggre- 
gate output  of  the  newly  developed  bench  claims  was  about  $1,500,000, 
and  more  than  offset  the  reduced  production  of  the  creek  claims  on 
Bonanza.  Hillside  claims  have  a  frontage  of  100  feet  and  extend 
from  the  junction  with  the  creek  claim  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  in  some 
instances  300  or  400  feet.  No  definite  ruling  has  ever  been  made  as 
to  the  boundary  between  creek  and  hillside  or  bench  claims,  and  this 
fact  seriously  affects  values. 

On  Hunker  Creek  very  rich  pay  has  been  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
Discovery,  and  good  pay  extends  for  2  miles  above  and  about  the 
same  distance  below  Discovery.  Although  the  lower  portion  of  the 
creek  was  not  worked  to  any  great  extent,  the  output  was  $1,500,000, 
or  about  $500,000  more  than  the  preceding  season.  It  was  worked 
down  to  60  below  Discovery,  and  that  claim  showed  up  better  than 
any  other  below  20,  producing  about  $100,000.  With  few  exceptions 
the  claims  in  that  portion  of  the  creek  can  not  be  worked  profitably 
under  present  conditions.  A  number  of  bench  claims  have  been 
opened  up,  but  they  have  been  worked  in  an  indifferent  manner  and 
without  satisfactory  results.  The  pay  in  Hunker  seems  to  cease  at  20 
above  Discovery,  and  nothing  has  been  found  in  the  hillsides.  No 
steps  have  been  taken  to  work  Lower  Hunker,  but  a  number  of  good 
bench  claims  have  been  found  in  that  vicinity.  The  ESondike  Gov- 
ernment Concession  Company,  mentioned  in  a  former^  report,  is  hav- 
ing a  survey  made  for  hydraulic  operations,  but  no  machinery  has 
been  placed  on  the  ground,  nor  have  any  steps  been  taken  to  clear  the 
land  of  timber,  etc. 

It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that  there  is  gold  in  paying  quan- 
tities in  Gold  Bottom,  a  tributary  of  Hunker,  for  a  distance  of  3  miles 
from  its  mouth,  but  the  ground  is  so  deep,  and  the  cost  of  operation 
so  great,  that  the  creek  as  a  whole  has  shown  no  profit. 

On  Last  Chance,  a  tributary  of  Hunker,  good  pay  has  been  found 
for  some  3  miles  above  the  mouth.  No.  27  proved  very  rich,  two  men 
having  taken  $10,000  from  a  small  hole.  Rich  benches  have  been 
found  on  the  lower  part  of  the  creek.  Last  Chance  produced  about 
$100,000  as  the  result  of  indifferent  work. 

With  the  exception  of  Gold  Bottom  and  Last  Chance  no  tributaries 
of  Hunker  have  shown  any  value. 

Dominion  has  fully  justified  expectations,  having  produced  about 
$4,000,000.  Nothing  of  value  has  been  found  higher  up  than  8  above 
TTnnPT  Discovery,  but  from  that  point  to  10  below  Lower  Discovery, 
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a  distance  of  7  miles,  much  work  was  done,  and  generally  speaking  the 
creek  proved  rich.  Good  pay  is  reported  as  far  down  as  5  miles  below 
Lower  Discovery,  but  very  little  development  work  having  been  done 
there  that  portion  of  the  creek  is  not  yet  proved.  Opposite  30  and  31, 
below  Lower  Discovery,  good  pay  has  been  found  in  the  benches,  and  it 
is  believed  that  the  pay  streak  extends  for  a  considerable  distance  down 
the  valley,  although  it  is  as  likely  to  be  found  in  the  benches  as  in  the 
creek.  The  lower  portion  of  Dominion  is  unworked.  It  resembles 
Lower  Hunker,  being  wide  and  deep.  There  is  a  good  supply  of  wood 
on  the  creek,  and  the  ground  is  comparatively  shallow,  ranging  from 
12  to  20  feet  in  depth.  Much  of  the  creek  can  be  worked  in  the  sum- 
mer by  ground-sluicing  and  hydraulic  methods.  About  a  mile  above 
Lower  Discovery  some  very  good  bench  claims  have  been  opened  up. 
Not  much  work  has  been  done  on  them,  but  no  doubt  many  rich  claims 
will  be  developed  in  that  vicinity. 

The  principal  tributary  of  Dominion  is  Gold  Run.  Early  in  1899 
the  value  of  claims  on  this  creek  ranged  up  to  $25,000,  that  sum  having 
been  offered  for  one  claim  and  refused.  Considerable  work  was  done 
on  the  creek,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  output  reached  $1,000,000. 
No  benches  have  been  found  on  Gold  Run. 

Cariboo  Gulch,  a  tributary  of  Dominion,  produced  some  gold  toward 
its  head  waters  during  the  season  of  1897-98,  but  the  lower  portion  of 
the  creek,  although  cross-cut  and  thoroughly  prospected,  showed  no 
value;  but  quite  late  in  the  past  season  very  rich  bench  claims  were 
found  at  the  lower  end  of  the  creek. 

Eureka  Creek,  a  tributary  of  Indian  River,  was  worked  profitably 
during  the  winter,  about  200  men  being  employed.  The  creek,  which 
forks  2  miles  from  the  mouth,  is  located  for  a  distance  of  8  miles. 
No  accurate  data  as  to  the  output  could  be  secured,  but  it  is  believed 
that  the  creek  will  be  a  good  producer. 

Sulphur  Creek  produced  about  $1,000,000.  No.  26  above  Discovery 
is  considered  very  rich.  The  creek  has  been  worked  and  gold  found 
from  60  above  to  60  below  Discovery,  a  distance  of  about  12  miles, 
but  it  has  been  worked  only  in  spots.  The  ground  is  very  deep  and 
the  pay  streak  shallow  in  most  portions  of  the  creek.  In  the  upper 
portion  but  little  pay  has  been  found  in  the  creek,  but  rich  pay  has 
been  found  in  the  benches  in  that  vicinity. 

Quartz  Creek  has  not  produced  anything  of  value,  although  good 
bench  claims  are  reported  to  have  been  found  along  that  stream. 

None  of  the  lower  tributaries  of  Indian  River  have  produced  any 
gold  or  even  shown  encouraging  prospects.  This  statement  is  true  of 
all  the  streams  entering  the  Yukon  between  Indian  River  and  the 
Klondike,  and  all  claims  on  these  creeks  have  been  abandoned. 

Bear  Creek  has  shown  no  value  except  near  the  mouth,  all  the  upper 
part  of  the  creek  being  barren.     The  output  for  the  season  was  about 
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None  of  the  upper  tributaries  of  the  Klondike,  including  Too  Much 
Gold  and  All  Gold  creeks,  have  proved  of  value,  and  it  would  seem 
that  they  are  outside  of  the  gold  belt. 

The  only  hydraulic  work  of  any  importance  so  far  undertaken  in 
the  district  is  on  Australian  Creek,  a  tributary  of  Indian  River. 
Preparations  are  being  made  for  extensive  operations  there,  and 
machinery,  supplies,  etc.,  are  being  carried  in  by  pack  train.  The 
work  is  being  conducted  by  an  English-French  syndicate,  and  about 
40  men  were  employed  during  the  past  season. 

The  problem  as  to  the  practicability  of  dredging  the  beds  of  rivers 
is  still  unsolved,  as  no  attempts  have  been  made  in  this  direction. 

No  quartz  has  been  found  in  the  Klondike  district. 

Steam  thawing  machines,  which  have  been  generally  adopted  in  the 
winter  diggings,  have  proved  a  great  success.  They  effect  a  saving  of 
75  per  cent  in  the  cost  of  fuel,  and  make  it  possible  to  run  shallow 
drifts,  thus  avoiding  the  expense  of  timbering,  which  was  often  neces- 
sarj'  under  the  old  method  of  burning. 

The  boom  days  of  the  Klondike  are  at  an  end,  and  the  era  of  high 
wages  and  exorbitant  prices  is  drawing  to  a  close.  The  mining 
industry  and  all  ordinary  business  and  commercial  enterprises  are 
firmly  established  on  a  solid  basis.  It  would  be  presumptuous  to 
attempt  to  predict  the  length  of  time  that  will  be  required  to  exhaust 
the  gold  deposits  that  are  known  to  exist  in  the  immediate  incinity  of 
Dawson.  It  may  be  stated,  however,  as  the  opinion  of  well-informed 
mining  men,  that  at  the  present  rate  of  production  it  will  take  ten 
years  to  work  out  the  creeks  and  benchas  now  proved  to  contain  gold 
in  paying  quantities.  It  is  reasonable  to  presume  that  during  this 
period  the  district  will  support  a  population  of  fifteen  or  twenty  thou- 
sand. The  most  imf>ortant  factor  in  this  estimate,  and  one  which  will 
revolutionize  placer  mining  throughout  this  northern  region,  is  the 
existence  of  gold  in  the  hillsides  far  above  the  beds  of  the  creeks. 
On  many  of  the  richest  creeks  gold  has  been  found  to  the  hilltops  on 
both  sides  of  the  creek,  as  well  as  in  the  creek  bed  itself.  Moreover, 
it  can  be  accepted  as  a  general  rule  that  where  the  pay  streak  is  lost 
in  the  creek  it  can  be  found  in  the  hillside.  This  rule  holds  good  on 
every  creek  in  which  pay  has  been  found  in  the  Klondike  district. 
The  same  condition  is  conclusively  proved  to  exist  wherever  gold  has 
been  discovered  in  the  Yukon  region,  notably  at  Forty  Mile,  Birch 
Creek,  Rampart,  and  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Koyukuk,  and  the 
developments  during  the  past  summer  at  Nome  indicate  that  the  same 
formation  exists  there.  In  brief,  it  can  be  stated  positively  that  gold 
is  much  more  generally  distributed  throughout  the  Yukon  Basin  and 
northern  Alaska  than  was  formerly  supposed. 

The  Forty  Mile  district  showed  satisfactory  developments  during 
the  past  season.     A  large  number  of  people  went  down  from  Dawson 
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during  the  fall  of  1898,  and  there  were  about  1,500  men  at  work  in  the 
district,  mostly  engaged  in  prospecting,  and  distributed  as  follows: 
Canyon  Creek  and  Walker's  Fork,  175;  O'Brien  Creek,  50;  North 
Fork  (including  Wade  Creek),  900;  Chicken  Creek  and  Mosquito  Fork, 
175;  various  other  tributaries,  200.  The  town  of  Forty  Mile  contained 
a  population  of  250,  of  which  15  were  women  and  80  Indians. 

Jack  Wade  Creek,  a  tributary  of  Walker's  Fork,  has  proved  rich. 
The  creek,  which  lies  in  American  territory,  is  about  15  miles  long  and 
is  located  for  its  entire  length  in  1,000-feet  claims.  Two  claims,  about 
3  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  were  sold  last  summer  to 
Dawson  operators  for  $35,000.  On  this  property  nuggets  weighing 
from  1  to  3  ounces  have  been  found.  The  pay  streak  is  150  feet  wide. 
Average  pans  show  from  25  to  60  cents,  and  as  high  as  $11  to  the  pan 
has  been  found  on  bed  rock.  A  large  number  of  bench  claims  have 
been  located.  There  is  a  good  supply  of  water  and  an  abundance  of 
timber.  Many  miners  entered  the  district  during  the  past  summer, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  creek  will  show  a  population  of  2,000  next 
year.  Two  or  three  of  the  tributaries  of  Jack  Wade  Creek  prospect 
well  at  their  mouths,  but  no  development  work  has  been  done  on  them. 

Chicken  Creek,  which  wa*?  expected  to  show  extensive  diggings,  has 
proved  a  disappointment.  There  are  three  or  four  rich  claims  on  the 
creek,  two  of  which  were  worked  last  season  and  produced  about 
$150,000.  These  claims  are  near  the  head  of  the  creek.  The  lower 
portion  of  the  creek  has  not  shown  any  valuable  ground,  but  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  pay  streak  may  be  located  in  the  benches. 

Gold  has  been  found  in  the  benches  on  several  streams  in  the  district, 
and  the  indications  are  that  many  rich  benches  will  be  discovered. 

The  output  of  the  district  for  the  season  of  1898-99  is  estimated  at 
$250,000. 

Eagle  City,  in  the  American  Creek  mining  district,  has  been  made 
the  headquarters  of  the  military  district  of  northern  Alaska.  A  post 
known  as  Fort  Egbert  has  been  established,  and  six  or  eight  large  and 
comfortable  log  buildings  have  been  erected.  Maj.  P.  H.  Ray,  in  com- 
mand of  the  district  of  northern  Alaska,  is  stationed  at  Fort  Egbert, 
with  a  garrison  of  100  men.  The  remainder  of  his  command  is  dis- 
tributed as  follows:  Circle  City,  30  men;  Eampart  City,  20;  Fort 
Gibbon  (at  the  mouth  of  the  Tanana),  200;  St.  Michael,  24;  Nome,  20. 
Fort  Gibbon  is  commanded  by  a  captain,  and  the  other  posts  are  in 
command  of  lieutenants. 

The  American  Creek  district  showed  no  new  developments  during 
the  past  season.  In  the  fall  of  1898  Eagle  City  had  a  population  of 
1,300,  but  by  Christmas  this  number  had  dropped  to  400,  and  on  Sep- 
tember 15,  1899,  there  were  less  than  40  people  in  the  town.  About 
140  men  passed  the  winter  on  the  creeks,  but  they  did  very  little 
effective  work.     It  has  been  impossible  to  secui*e  a  statement  of  the 
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output,  but  it  is  probable  that  not  more  than  $25,000  was  taken  out 
American  Creek  is  staked  from  43  above  to  40  below  Discover}-,  a  dis- 
tance of  nearly  20  miles,  and  Discovery  Gulch  contains  twenty  claims. 

There  are  many  claims  on  these  creeks  which  could  be  profitably 
worked,  but  they  are  largely  held  by  nonresidents,  who  simply  repre- 
sent their  properties  and  hold  them  for  speculative  purposes.  This 
condition  exists  in  every  mining  camp  on  the  American  side,  and  will 
continue  until  the  Government  amends  its  elastic  mining  laws  in  the 
interest  of  the  working  miner. 

Star  City,  at  the  mouth  of  Seventy  Mile  River,  has  forty  cabins, 
but  on  September  15  was  practically  deserted,  all  but  two  or  three 
men  having  left  for  Nome.  About  250  men  spent  the  winter  on  Sev- 
enty Mile  and  its  tributaries,  but  no  results  are  reported.  As  stated 
in  a  former  report,  there  are  large  areas  of  good  hydraulic  ground  in 
the  district;  but  it  must  await  the  introduction  of  machinery  and 
more  economical  methods. 

Fourth  of  July  Creek,  which  comes  into  the  Yukon  from  the  west- 
ward about  80  miles  above  Circle  City,  has  proved  a  disappointment 
There  was  a  stampede  to  this  creek  in  the  summer  of  1898,  and  it  was 
thought  to  be  rich;  but  no  pay  was  found,  and  the  district  has  been 
abandoned. 

A  small  village  of  ten  or  twelve  cabins  has  sprung  up  at  the  mouth 
of  Charley  River.  Seventy -five  men  were  prospecting  on  the  stream 
and  its  tributaries  during  the  winter,  but  nothing  of  value  was 
discovered. 

Circle  City  on  January  1,  1899,  contained  a  white  population  of 
625,  including  85  soldiers,  32  women,  and  7  children.  The  Indian 
population  numbered  26.  On  September  15,  1899,  nearly  everybody 
had  left  for  Nome,  and  the  white  population  had  dwindled  to  55, 
including  20  soldiers  and  13  women.  The  Birch  Creek  diggings  last 
season  showed  the  smallest  output  since  the  discovery  of  gold  in  1893. 
Less  than  100  men  were  employed  on  the  creeks,  taking  out  about 
$250,000.  The  stores  of  the  three  commercial  companies  were  greatly 
overstocked,  shipments  having  been  made  on  the  assumption  that  the 
town  would  contain  a  population  of  at  least  2,000  this  winter.  The 
visible  supply  of  liquors  on  September  15  consisted  of  3,000  gallons 
of  whisky  and  437  barrels  of  beer. 

Fort  Yukon  is  practically  deserted,  there  being  only  two  or  three 
white  persons  in  the  place  in  September.  No  discoveries  of  gold  have 
been  made  on  the  Porcupine  and  Beaver  rivers,  and  those  streams 
have  been  abandoned  by  prospectors. 

Rampart  City  (Minook)  has  barely  held  its  own.   On  Augfust  20, 1899, 

^  were  about  300  people  in  the  town,  of  whom  35  were  women, 

^ere  were  about  200  men  on  the  creeks.     By  the  close  of  naviga- 

^  population  was  greatly  reduced  through  departures  for  Nome, 
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and  it  is  probable  that  not  more  than  200  people  are  passing  the  win- 
ter there.  The  output  is  estimated  at  $150,000,  or  about  the  same  as 
the  preceding  year,  (a) 

Good  prospects  have  been  found  on  Eureka  Creek,  a  tributary  of 
Baker  Creek,  which  enters  the  Xanana  River  from  the  eastward  about 
70  miles  above  its  mouth.  A  pay-streak  5  feet  deep  and  40  feet  wide, 
averaging  5  cents  to  the  pan,  has  been  located  on  one  claim;  but  as 
the  ground  is  deep  and  there  is  not  an  adequate  supply  of  water, 
work  can  not  be  conducted  profitaby  at  the  present  cost  of  labor  and 
supplies.  The  district  was  practically  abandoned  during  the  winter 
on  account  of  the  Nome  stampede. 

In  September,  1899,  sensational  reports  were  received  at  St. 
Michael  and  Nome  of  a  rich  strike  on  the  upper  Koyukuk,  and  this 
news  was  no  doubt  transmitted  to  the  States.  It  was  reported  that 
ground  which  yielded  $100  per  day  to  the  shovel  had  been  opened  up 
on  Slate  and  Myrtle  creeks,  tributaries  of  the  Middle  Fork.  The 
first  and  only  authentic  information  received  relative  to  this  new 
strike  is  contained  in  a  letter,  dated  January  18,  1900,  from  the 
representative  of  one  of  the  conmaercial  companies  at  Bergman,  a 
trading  post  located  on  the  Koyukuk  about  525  miles  above  its 
mouth.     The  following  statement  is  taken  from  that  letter: 

There  is  a  gold  belt  running  almost  east  and  west  and  cut  first  by 
the  AUenkaket  River,  12  miles  above  Bergman,  where  good  prospects 
have  been  found  and  some  12  or  14  men  are  now  at  work.  Then 
comes  Johns  Creek,  about  3  miles  above  Clow,  our  new  station,  which 
taps  the  belt,  and  we  expect  just  as  good  results  from  it  as  from  any 
of  the  others.  Then  10  miles  above  that  is  Wild  Creek,  where  they 
are  doing  considerable  practical  prospecting.  Platinum  in  paying 
quantities  has  been  found  with  the  gold,  averaging  3  grains  oi  plati- 
num to  1  grain  of  gold,  and  it  is  expected  to  pay  in  gold  alone;  but 
up  to  the  present  tune  there  has  not  Deen  enough  work  done  to  prove 
this  statement.  The  men  are  still  at  work  and  we  expect  to  hear  from 
them  favorably  any  day. 

Next  comes  the  North  Fork  of  the  Koyukuk.  That  was  struck  late 
last  fall  by  inexperienced  men;  but  the  surface  prospects  they  found 
were  sufficient  to  cause  a  stampede  from  Myrtle  and  Slate  creeks,  and 
a  number  have  neglected  their  claims  there  to  prospect  on  the  North 
Fork.  Myrtle  ana  Slate  creeks  are  tributary  to  each  other,  and  empty 
into  the  Middle  Fork.  They  are  the  creeas  on  which  pay  was  first 
found,  and  though  up  to  the  present  time  there  has  been  nothing  start- 
ling found,  it  has  been  proven  that  they  are  rich.  There  was  some 
sluicing  done  last  summer  and  good  money  made,  but  had  the  parties 
known  how  to  mine  they  would  have  made  three  dollars  where  they 
made  only  one.     They  were  so  careless  in  their  clean  up  that  after 

a  Information  received  at  St.  Michael  February  1,  1900,  indicates  that  there  are 
about  300  men  at  work  in  the  Rampart  diggings.  Little  Minook  and  Little  Minook, 
Jr.,  are  said  to  be  the  best  creeks,  and  good  results  are  being  obtained  from  winter 
work. 
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they  had  quit  work  and  started  down  for  supplies  other  men  found 
pieces  of  gold  in  their  boxes  weighing  as  hi^h  as  $2. 

Just  over  the  divide  from  the  head  of  Slate  Creek  is  Lake  Creek, 
which  empties  into  the  South  Fork  of  the  Koynkuk,  where  they  have 
found  good  prospects. 

Then  the  South  Fork  itself  has  developed  some  bench  claims  that 
promise  big  returns  with  an  expenditure  of  a  few  thousand  dollars  in 
machinery  for  hydraulic  purposes.  These  benches  have  been  pros- 
pected and  rich  gravel  foun<^  but  as  yet  thev  have  not  reachea  bed 
rock.  So  we  do  not  know  how  deep  it  is  to  bed  rock  nor  whether  there 
is  pay  on  it  or  not,  but  they  have  a  pay  streak  from  5  to  19  feet  deep 
and  300  feet  wide  that  averages  6  cents  to  the  pan,  and  sometimes  they 
find  pieces  that  so  as  high  as  $1.75. 

This  is  all  we  know  at  present  in  re^rd  to  the  extent  of  the  country, 
but  if  it  was  measured  it  would  certamly  cover  an  area  of  20  miles  in 
width  by  at  least  100  miles  in  length,  it  being  all  of  the  latter  distance 
in  a  direct  line  from  the  Allenkaket  to  the  South  Fork  of  the  Koyukuk, 
with  all  these  streams  cutting  through  the  belt  at  different  points. 
There  are  other  streams  that  are  supposed  to  cut  into  this  belt,  but  as 
yet  no  one  has  been  on  them;  so  we  know  nothing  about  them. 

Our  new  town  site  (ClowJ  is  situated  80  miles  above  Bergman,  which 
puts  it  within  55  miles  or  the  farthest  diggings  we  have,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Allenkaket,  and  the  miners  on  the  Allenkaket  will 
have  to  depend  on  Bergman  as  a  base  for  their  supplies  for  the  present. 

Distances  from  Clow  are  as  follows:  Slate  and  Myrtle  creeks,  55 
miles;  Twelve-mile  Creek,  43  miles;  North  Fork,  24  miles;  Wild 
Creek,  14  miles;  Johns  Creek,  3  miles. 

The  diggings  on  the  South  Fork  are  less  than  50  miles  from  Clow, 
by  making  a  portage  of  about  15  miles  from  the  South  Fork  to  the 
Middle  Fork. 

There  are  about  150  miners  in  the  country  at  the  present  writing, 
and  they  are  all  cheerful  and  hopeful  and  working  hard.  In  December. 
21  men  came  in  from  Circle  City.  They  are  all  practical  miners,  ana 
as  soon  as  they  had  looked  around  for  a  few  days  every  one  of  them 
became  interested  in  property,  either  by  buying  an  interest  or  taking 
a  lay  on  the  different  claims.  They  all  say  that  the  country  looks 
well  and  that  they  are  satisfied  to  stay  with  it.  This  has  improved  the 
spirits  of  all  the  men  in  this  region,  and  they  have  gone  to  work  with 
renewed  energy. 

This  information  is  accepted  as  reliable,  and  several  old  residents  of 
the  Koyukuk  now  in  Nome  express  their  determination  to  return 
there.  Even  if  the  reports  should  receive  no  further  verification,  it 
is  probable  that  an  important  stampede  for  the  new  gold  fields  of  the 
upper  Koyukuk  will  occur  during  the  coming  summer.  Leaving  out 
of  consideration  the  possibilities  of  rich  finds,  the  inaccessibility  of 
the  new  section  and  the  uncertainties  of  the  enterprise  offer  irre- 
sistible attractions  to  the  typical  prospector. 

It  was  stated  in  a  former  report  (Bulletin  No.  16)  that  the  Koyukuk 
was  navigable  for  only  about  300  miles.  This  statement  was  based  on 
information  furnished  by  steamboat  men  who  up  to  that  time  had  not 
succeeded,  on  account  of  low  water,  in  reaching  a  higher  point  than 
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that  indicated.  During  the  season  of  1898  it  was  practically  demon- 
strated that  300-ton  steamboats  could  ascend  the  river  at  a  good  stage 
of  water  for  a  distance  of  650  miles.  The  country  is  well  timbered  and 
contains  large  deposits  of  coal  of  good  quality,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  cost  of  transporting  supplies,  presents  no  obstacles  to  the  suc- 
cessful operation  of  its  mines. 

There  have  been  some  developments  in  coal  mining  along  the  Yukon. 
During  the  winter  of  1898-99  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  opened 
up  a  coal  vein  on  Nation  River,  30  miles  below  Star  City.  The  coal 
was  bituminous  and  of  a  high  grade.  Two  thousand  tons  were  mined 
during  the  winter,  but  the  deposit  was  pockety,  at  no  time  during 
development  showing  a  true  coal  measure,  and  it  was  pi'actically 
worked  out. 

The  North  American  Transportation  and  Trading  Company  worked 
their  coal  mine  at  Coal  Creek,  and  took  out  1,300  tons,  some  of  which 
was  sold  in  Dawson  at  $25  per  ton. 

Eighty  miles  above  Anvik  a  coal  vein  which  shows  a  high  grade  of 
lignite  is  being  extensively  worked  during  the  present  winter,  under 
a  contract  with  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  to  supply  5,000  tons 
during  the  next  two  years. 

The  price  of  coal  at  the  mines  is  $20  per  ton. 

During  the  winter  of  1898-99  a  large  number  of  men  were  engaged 
in  chopping  wood  on  the  Yukon,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  navigation 
season  of  1899  there  were  probably  25,000  cords  of  wood  scattered 
along  the  river.  The  price  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  was  $12 
per  cord,  but  it  soon  dropped  to  $8,  and  toward  the  close  of  the  season 
choppers  were  glad  to  dispose  of  their  wood  at  $4  per  cord,  and  much 
was  sold  at  even  lower  prices.  This  large  reduction  in  price  was  in 
a  measure  caused  by  an  oversupply,  but  principally  by  the  Nome 
excitement,  everybody  on  the  river  being  desirous  of  getting  to  the 
new  gold  fields  before  the  close  of  navigation.  There  are  now  some 
15,000  cords  of  old  wood  lying  at  the  wood  yards.  Hundreds  of  cords, 
in  small  quantities  of  from  25  to  100  cords,  have  been  abandoned  by 
the  owners,  nearly  all  of  whom  joined  the  Nome  stampede. 

GOLOVIN  BAY  AND  NOME. 

A  number  of  men  who  were  unable  to  secure  transportation  from 
St.  Michael  to  Dawson  in  the  fall  of  1897  passed  the  winter  of 
1897-98  on  Fish  River,  a  tributary  of  Golovin  Bay.  They  were 
attracted  by  the  fact  that  a  silver  mine  located  on  one  of  the  tributa- 
ries of  Fish  River  had  been  successfully  worked  for  several  years,  and 
by  the  reports  of  natives  that  gold  had  been  found  by  them  on  some 
of  the  streams  in  that  vicinity.  Considerable  prospecting  was  done 
on  Fish  River  and  its  tributaries  during  the  winter.     Good  prospects 
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miles  in  an  air  line  from  the  beach.  There  are  about  30  claims  of  20 
acres  each  and  a  few  fractional  claims  on  the  creek.  The  ground  is 
shallow,  running  from  2  to  5  feet  in  depth,  and  the  pay  streak  has 
been  proved  to  be  over  150  feet  wide  on  several  claims.  Discovery  is 
a  little  more  than  halfway  from  the  mouth  to  the  head  of  the  creek, 
and  from  No.  3  below  Discovery  to  the  head  it  has  proved  to  be  very 
rich.  No.  1  below  yielded  as  high  as  $14,000  in  a  clean  up,  and  pro- 
duced $115,000  during  the  season.  No.  8  above  produced  $192,000, 
and  two  or  three  other  claims  passed  the  $50,000  mark.  Many  large 
nuggets  have  been  found  on  Anvil,  No.  1  below  Discovery  having*  pro- 
duced two  weighing  $213  and  $320,  respectively.  Quartz,  Specimen, 
and  Nickola  gulches,  tributaries  of  Anvil,  appear  to  be  as  rich  as  the 
creek  itself,  but  they  are  short,  none  of  them  having  more  than  two  or 
three  claims.  Good  prospects  have  been  found  on  the  bench  claims  on 
Anvil,  but  their  value  is  not  yet  proved.  Some  sales  have  been  made 
at  prices  ranging  from  $45,000  to  $75,000  for  a  20acre  claim. 

Over  the  divide  to  the  westward  of  Anvil  is  Snow  Gulch,  which 
empties  into  Glacier  Creek.  This  is  a  short  gulch,  having  but  three 
claims  and  a  fraction,  but  it  contains  the  richest  ground  yet  opened 
up  in  the  district.  Nuggets  weighing  as  high  as  $150  have  been 
found.  In  a  run  of  twenty -four  hours  $7,000  was  taken  out,  with 
three  men  shoveling  in.  The  gulch  produced  about  $300,000  during 
the  short  season.  Drifting  is  being  carried  on  at  present,  the  deepest 
point  to  bed  rock  being  11  feet.  The  gravel  is  dry  and  easily  worked. 
One  dump  taken  from  a  pay  streak  5  feet  deep  and  20  feet  wide  aver- 
aged $6  to  the  pan.  If  the  ground  untouched  averages  as  well  as  that 
which  has  been  worked,  the  four  claims  on  this  gulch  will  produce 
$1,000,000  apiece. 

Glacier  Creek,  a  tributary  of  Snake  River,  is  about  the  same  length 
as  Anvil,  but  is  wider  and  carries  more  water.  It  is  probably  as  rich 
as  Anvil.  Discovery  is  about  2  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  creek. 
No.  2  below  and  No.  3  above  have  been  developed  and  proved  to  be 
rich,  and  good  prospects  have  been  found  as  far  up  as  No.  8  above. 

Dexter  Creek,  which  heads  over  the  divide  to  the  eastward  from 
Anvil,  is  a  tributary  of  Nome  River,  which  runs  parallel  with  Snake 
River  and  empties  into  Bering  Sea  3^  miles  east  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Snake.  Dexter  is  rich,  but  the  supply  of  water  was  insufficient  for 
sluicing  during  the  latter  part  of  the  season,  and  since  no  ground  was 
opened  up  early  in  the  season  no  great  output  was  reported.  As 
high  as  $300  a  day  was  taken  out  with  a  rocker.  Some  of  the  largest 
nuggets  produced  in  the  district  came  from  this  creek,  many  weighing 
from  $25  to  $80  apiece.  On  one  claim  two  men  shoveling  onto  a  dump . 
in  the  absence  of  water  picked  out  $300  worth  of  nuggets  from  the 
dry  gmvel  in  one  day. 

Dry  Creek,  a  tributary  of  Snake  River,  and  Mountain  Creek,  a 
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tributary  of  Glacier  Creek,  are  rich.  Bedrock  has  not  been  reached, 
but  as  high  as  60  cents  to  the  pan  has  been  found. 

Bonanza,  a  short  gulch  ininning  parallel  with  Mountain  Creek  and 
emptying  into  Glacier,  has  but  two  claims.  One  pan  of  gravel  taken 
out  18  inches  below  the  surface  produced  $4.60. 

There  are  many  other  creeks — Lindbloom,  Gold  Bottom,  .Bourbon, 
Sunset,  Monmnent,  Moonlight,  Little — all  tributaries  of  Snake  River, 
which  were  prospected  during  the  season.  No  large  output  was 
reported  from  any  of  these  creeks,  but  they  are  likely  to  prove  rich, 
as  coarse  gold  has  been  found  on  all  of  them. 

Osborne  and  Buster  creeks,  tributaries  of  Nome  River,  and  Lillian 
Creek,  a  tributary  of  Buster,  promise  to  be  good  producers. 

Just  above  Buster  is  Dewey  Creek,  which  prospects  well,  but  no 
development  work  has  been  done. 

Next  above  are  Mineral  and  Basin  creeks,  both  of  which  show  50 
cents  to  the  pan  and  a  pay  streak  at  least  50  feet  wide. 

Just  above  Basin  Creek  is  Sampson  Creek.  Then  come  Manila, 
Hobson,  and  Schley  creeks.  Good  prospects  have  been  found  on  all 
of  these  streams,  but  no  development  work  has  been  done. 

Besides  the  creeks  designated,  there  are  many  other  tributaries  of 
Snake  and  Nome  rivers  which  show  good  prospects  and  promise  large 
returns. 

About  250  men  worked  for  wages  on  Anvil  Creek  during  the  season, 
200  men  were  employed  on  Glacier  and  Snow,  and  about  200  found 
employment  for  wages  on  other  creeks.  Wages  in  the  creek  diggings 
were  $5  per  day  and  board,  with  a  bonus  of  $3  per  day  at  the  close  of 
the  season  for  continuous  service. 

Since  there  was  no  systematic  method  of  shipping  gold  dust,  it  has 
been  impossible  to  secure  an  accurate  statement  of  the  output  of  the 
creek  diggings,  but  it  is  conservatively  estimated  at  $1,200,000. 

At  this  point  the  account  of  the  financial  results  of  the  first  year's 
operations  at  Nome  would  cease  were  it  not  for  the  remarkable  devel- 
opment of  the  beach  diggings  during  the  suDMuer.  Before  taking  up 
this  subject  it  will  be  necessary  to  review  briefly  the  situation  at  Nome 
in  June  and  the  early  part  of  July.  During  this  period  several 
hundred  men  who  had  spent  the  winter  in  idleness  on  Kotzebue  Sound 
or  in  other  unproductive  sections  of  Alaska  arrived  at  Nome,  and  by 
July  10  there  were  1,000  destitute  men  in  the  camp.  It  was  impossi- 
ble for  more  than  a  very  small  percentage  of  these  men  to  secure  work, 
for  there  were  but  limited  opportunities  for  employment,  either  on  the 
creeks  or  in  town.  Only  a  small  number  of  claim  owners  were  work- 
ing their  claims;  in  fact,  there  were  comparatively  few  claim  owners  in 
the  district,  since  a  large  proportion  of  the  claims  had  been  located  by 
power  of  attorney  for  nonresidents,  who  were  holding  them  for  specu- 
lative purposes.    This  idle  class  contended  that  the  claims  should  either 
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be  worked,  thus  giving  them  employment,  or  be  thrown  open  for  reloca- 
tion by  bona  fide  locators,  in  accordance  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
the  United  States  mining  laws.  It  was  also  contended  (and  this  con- 
tention seems  to  be  borne  out  by  the  facts)  that  a  large  number  of  claims 
had  been  located  by  aliens,  principally  by  Laplanders  in  the  employ  of 
the  reindeer  stations.  By  using  the  reindeer  furnished  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  beneficent  purpose  of  supplying  sustenance  to  the  half- 
starved  natives  along  this  barren  coast,  these  favored  foreigners  were 
so  well  equipped  for  their  enterprise  that  they  frequently  outstripped 
their  less  fortunate  domestic  competitors  in  the  race  for  a  rich  claim. 
It  was  charged  that  in  some  instances  an  individual  had  located  for 
himself  and  absent  friends  twenty  or  thirty  claims,  and  that  not  a  single 
one  of  these  claims  had  ever  had  a  pick  stuck  in  it.  A  glance  through 
the  records  indicates  that  this  charge  had  a  basis  of  fact.  As  a  conse- 
quence an  era  of  ''  jumping"  was  inaugurated,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  there  is  scarcely  a  claim  on  any  good  creek  that  was  not  relo- 
cated at  least  twice  during  the  three  weeks  ending  July  10;  while  if  a 
claim  of  any  value  was  known  to  have  been  originally  located  by  a  Lap- 
lander, he  could  count  on  half  a  dozen  or  more  energetic  contestants. 
The  attorney  for  one  of  the  richest  mine  owners  in  the  district  has  fur- 
nished the  following  explanation  as  to  the  alleged  misuse  of  powers  of 
attorney:  "  It  is  alleged  that  a  great  many  claims  were  staked  by  power 
of  attorney  for  people  living  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  other 
places  outside  of  Alaska.  This  is  not  true.  I  doubt  whether  there  are 
more  than  half  a  dozen  locations  by  power  of  attorney  in  the  district 
made  for  people  who  were  not  in  Alaska  or  who  could  not  have  gotten 
here  as  easily  as  the  man  who  carried  the  power  of  attorney;  but  inas- 
much as  the  local  law,  of  which  the  recorder  had  a  copy,  permitted  loca- 
tions by  power  of  attorney,  a  few  friends  would  club  together  and  give 
a  certain  man  their  power  of  attorney  to  go  up  and  locate  for  them, 
rather  than  that  all  should  endure  the  hardships.  They  either  grub- 
staked the  man  or  paid  him  for  his  services." 

The  ''jumping"  mania  comprehensively  embraced  everything  in 
sight.  It  was  no  unusual  experience  for  a  man  who  thought  he  owned 
a  town  lot  to  arise  in  the  morning  and  find  four  or  five  tents  on  his 
property,  all  occupied  by  facetious  squatters,  who  declared  in  response 
to  his  protests  that  they  would  stay  there  until  the  United  States  court 
was  established  and  removed  them.  At  this  time  there  was  no  civil 
government  in  Nome,  the  nearest  United  States  commissioner  being 
located  at  St  Michael,  120  miles  away.  The  responsibility  of  main- 
taining order  therefore  devolved  upon  the  commandant  of  the  small 
military  detachment  stationed  at  Nome,  and  he  and  his  force  were  kept 
busy  day  and  night  for  ten  days  dispersing  the  angry  crowds  which 
gathered  on  the  streets  and  adjusting  disputed  titles  to  mining  claims 
and  town  lots. 
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Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  on  July  10,  1899,  on  which  date  a 
miners'  meeting,  attended  by  450  men,  was  held  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  the  situation.  At  this  meeting  the  following  preamble 
and  resolution  were  introduced: 

Whereas  it  appears  upon  a  careful  perusal  of  the  records  in  the 
district  recorder's  office  of  this  district  that  but  two  miners'  meetings 
have  heretofore  been  held  in  the  district,  and  that  at  the  first  of  said 
meetings,  held  October  16,  1898,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  this 
district,  only  six  persons  were  present,  to  wit,  A.  N.  Kittleson,  G.  W. 
Price,  John  Brynteson,  Japhet  Lindeberg,  J.  T.  Tornensis,  and  Eric  O. 
Lindbloom;  and 

Whereas  at  said  meeting,  purporting  to  or^nize  said  district,  the 
boundaries  were  so  indefinitely  described  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  ascertain  that  any  claim  was  in  the  district  without  an  authentic 
survey  thereof,  in  that  said  district  is  not  defined  by  any  natural 
boundaries  or  watersheds,  as  has  heretofore  been  the  custom;  and 

Whereas  the  records  of  the  district  further  disclose  that  a  majority 
of  the  claims  in  the  district  have  been  located,  staked,  and  recorded, 
either  individually  or  by  power  of  attorney,  by  the  original  locators 
of  the  district  without  any  rule  or  regulation  governing  the  location, 
manner  of  recording,  amount  of  work  necessary  to  hola  possession  of 
said  claims,  or  how  said  claims  shall  be  marked  on  the  ground,  as 
authorized  and  required  by  the  United  States  statutes,  thus  omitting 
the  requisite  and  necessary  provision  for  the  successful  and  intelligent 
working  of  the  claims  in  the  district;  and 

Whereas  it  appearing  that  at  the  first  meeting  organizing  said  dis- 
trict one  or  more  foreigners  were  present  and  took  part  in  the  same; 
and 

Whereas  it  has  been  ascertained  that  claims  are  in  possession  of 
aliens,  who  are  holding  them  in  the  district  contrary  to  law,  and  that 
persons  so  holding  have  been  maintained  in  their  possession  by  and 
with  the  connivance  and  assistance  of  c-ertain  officials  ille^lly  assum- 
ing authority  so  to  do,  and  by  so  doing  depriving  Amencan  citizens 
of  their  right  to  locato  and  work  portions  of  the  public  domain  for 
mining  purposes,  and  also  that  many  claims  have  been  located  and 
are  now  held  under  false  and  fraudulent  documents,  purporting  to  be 
powers  of  attoniey,  and  we  believe  that  in  many  instances  assumed 
names  have  been  used  for  this  purpose;  and 

Whereas,  without  going  into  more  detail,  we  believe  that  the  genius 
and  spirit,  intent  and  meaning,  of  the  American  mining  laws  have 
been  ruthlessly  violated,  with  a  view  to  illegally  usurping  and  holding 
a  vast  tract  of  the  public  domain,  valuable  for  mining  purposes,  for 
the  benefit  of  corrupt  officials  and  unscrupulous  corporations,  to  the 
injury  of  bona  fide  miners;  and 

Whereas  it  being  clear  from  the  face  of  them  that  the  present 
miners'  rules  and  regulations  are  wholly  inadequate  and  unintelligible, 
and  are  not  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  are 
insufficient  for  the  proper  legal  location  and  working  of  the  same  in 
the  district;  and 

Whereas  we  believe  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  claims  in  the  dis- 
trict have  been  illegally  staked  and  recorded  without  having  first  been 
prospected  to  ascertain  the  presence  of  mineral,  as  required  by  law; 
and 
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Whereas,  ample  time  having  elapsed  since  the  opening  of  the  season 
in  which  to  commence  work  on  the  recorded  claims  in  the  district  and 
it  appearing  that  very  few  of  the  claims  in  the  district  are  being 
worked,  about  90  per  cent  of  them  being  idle,  we  believe  that  said 
claims  are  being  held  solely  for  speculative  purposes  and  that  the 
spirit  and  intent  of  the  law  in  this  respect  is  being  violated:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

ResoVced.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  urgent  necessity 
exists  for  tne  immediate  passage  of  a  set  of  local  laws,  riDes,  and  regu- 
lations for  the  governance  of  the  district,  that  it  may  be  successfully 
and  intelligently  worked  and  the  mineral  resources  of  the  district 
developed  as  mpidly  as  possible;  that  for  this  purpose  laws  governing 
the  number  of  claims  to  be  held  by  any  one  inaividual,  how  said  claims 
shall  be  staked.  I'ecorded,  and  worked,  the  manner  of  working,  and 
length  of  time  tney  shall  be  worked  eacn  season,  and  such  other  neces- 
sary rules  and  regulations  as  to  water  rights,  roads,  dumping  ground, 
etc.,  as  may  be  necessary  shall  be  adopt^ 

During  the  reading  of  the  preamble  and  resolution  the  commandant 
had  entered  the  hall  with  a  sergeant  and  three  privates  and  placed 
them  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall  with  fixed  bayonets.  At  the  close 
of  the  reading  he  peremptorily  ordered  the  meeting  to  disperse.  The 
chairman  inquired  by  what  right  the  order  was  given.  The  com- 
mandant replied,  ^' You  must  immediately  disperse,  or  I  will  clear  the 
hall."  The  chairman  then  asked  whether  the  meeting  would  be 
allowed  to  consider  the  preamble  if  the  resolution  was  withdrawn. 
The  commandant  responded,  "The  meeting  must  disperse,  and  1  will 
give  you  two  minutes  to  leave  the  hall."  The  meeting  then  dissolved 
in  an  orderly  manner. 

For  several  days  subsequent  to  this  meeting  there  was  much  turbu- 
lence. Among  those  who  attended  the  meeting  were  many  who 
violently  denounced  the  conmiandant  for  what  they  characterized  as 
'*the  suppression  of  the  right  of  free  speech."  The  commandant 
defended  his  action  by  declaring  that  it  was  the  intention  of  those 
present  at  the  meeting,  if  they  had  succeeded  in  passing  the  preamble 
and  resolution  and  reorganizing  the  district  in  accordance  therewith, 
to  restake  all  the  mining  property  in  the  district,  and  that  he  was 
forced  to  take  the  course  he  did  to  protect  vested  interests  and  maintain 
law  and  order.  Numerous  conflicts  occurred  between  owners  and 
adverse  claimants  of  mining  property  and  town  lots,  and  the  situation 
was  hourly  becoming  more  and  more  serious.  On  July  13  the  com 
mandant  promulgated  the  following  order: 

To  put  an  end  to  apparent  misunderstandings,  the  following  state- 
ment IS  published: 

All  disputed  titles,  whether  to  mining  claims  or  town  lots,  shall 
at  once  be  brough*^  before  the  civil  authorities  for  settlement.  So 
long  as  the  civil  authorities  can  handle  such  matters  the  military 
authorities  will  take  no  action.  In  case  it  becomes  necessary  for  the 
military  authorities  to  act,  the  claim  or  lot  will  be  held  in  its  condition 
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at  the  time,  neither  party  being  allowed  to  do  any  work  to  change  the 
condition  of  the  same. 

While  there  exists  no  objection  to  the  holding  of  orderly  meetings 
for  the  discussion  of  ordinary  business  affairs,  in  any  meeting  held*for 
the  purpose  of  acting  in  district  affairs  no  pei^son  is  entitled  to  partic- 
ipate exceijting  claim  holders.  Any  attempt  so  to  participate  by  other 
persons  is  illegal,  and  the  proper  steps  will  be  taken  to  prevent  it. 

Decisions  and  ordei's  of  the  civil  courts  will  be  supported  by  the 
entire  power  and  authority  of  the  United  States  troops. 

No  person  will  be  allowed  to  carry  firearms,  revolvers,  or  pistols. 
Anyone  violating  this  order  will  have  said  firearms  confiscated. 

There  w&s  no  civil  government  in  Nome  at  this  time,  and  all  matters 
of  dispute  were  perforce  referred  to  the  military  authorities.  By 
July  27  it  became  apparent  that  the  continued  enforcement  of  the  rule 
laid  down  in  this  order  in  regard  to  the  cessation  of  work  in  case  of 
disputed  titles  would  soon  result  in  the  stoppage  of  work  on  the 
creeks  and  nearly  all  building  operations  in  town.  Therefore  the 
order  was  on  that  date  amended  as  follows: 

The  instructions  contained  in  the  order  of  July  13,  1899,  posted  at 
Anvil  City  [Nome],  will  be  amended  so  as  to  permit  original  locators  at 
work  on  their  claims  to  continue  their  work  in  the  event  that  anyone 
jumps  the  claim.  The  matter  can  afterwards  be  settled  by  the  civil 
authorities. 

In  the  meantime  an  event  occurred  which  soon  solved  the  difficult 
problem  and  brought  comparative  peace  to  the  community,  a  thing 
which  the  military  authorities  had  about  despaired  of  accomplishing. 
This  was  the  discovery  and  rapid  development  of  rich  deposits  of  gold 
in  the  sands  on  the  beach  in  the  vicinity  of  Nome.  Before  proceeding 
with  an  account  of  this  remarkable  discovery  a  short  description  of 
the  topography  of  the  Nome  district  will  be  given. 

The  northern  coast  of  Bering  Sea,  from  Golovin  Bay  on  the  east 
to  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  on  the  west,  a  distance  of  nearly  200  miles, 
is  bordered  by  low  tundra,  relieved  at  long  intervals  by  bold  head- 
lands extending  into  the  sea.  From  Cape  Nome  to  Cape  Rodney,  a 
distance  of  50  miles,  this  tundra  has  a  uniform  elevation  along  the 
beach  of  10  or  15  feet  above  high  tide,  rising  to  a  somewhat  greater 
elevation  at  either  extremity,  and  extending  back  from  the  beacn 
from  2  to  8  miles,  to  a  low  range  of  bald  hills  which  flank  barren 
mountains  rising  to  a  height  of  2,000  or  8,000  feet  farther  inland. 
The  tundra  is  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  moss,  and  contains 
numerous  small  lakes  and  lagoons,  many  of  which  are  but  little,  if 
any,  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  During  the  sununer  this  entire  area 
of  marsh  land  is  almost  impassable,  and  travel  inland  is  exceedingly 
difficult.  Along  the  entire  stretch  of  50  miles  from  Cape  Nome  to 
Cape  Rodney  there  is  a  flat,  sandy  beach,  forming  a  slight  curve  and 
running  in  a  west-northwesterly  direction.     The  width  of  the  beach. 
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from  the  tundra  to  the  water's  edge  is  from  50  to  200  feet,  varying 
with  the  slope  of  the  beach  and  the  condition  of  the  tide.  Nowhere 
in  this  vast  expanse  is  there  a  shrub  or  tree.  Along  the  creeks  there 
is  a  meager  growth  of  snmll  willows,  but  they  are  of  little  use  as  fuel, 
and  firewood  and  lumber  must  be  transported  from  the  beach.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  season  there  were  large  quantities  of  driftwood, 
the  accumulation  of  years,  scattered  along  the  beach.  This  driftwood 
is  supposed  to  have  been  brought  by  the  ocean  currents  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Yukon.  At  the  present  writing  this  source  of  fuel 
supply  has  been  exhausted  for  a  distance  of  15  miles  in  both  directions 
from  Nome. 

Gold  was  first  discovered  on  the  beach  in  January,  1899,  and  it  was 
staked  for  a  distance  of  2  miles  above  and  3  miles  below  Snake  River. 
The  claims  were  of  20  acres  each,  and  extended  1,320  feet  along  the 
beach  and  660  feet  back  from  the  edge  of  the  tundra.  At  that  time 
gold  was  not  supposed  to  exist  in  the  beach  itself.  Only  a  few  colors 
were  found  in  the  tundra,  and  it  had  been  hastily  staked  on  the  gen- 
eral principal  of  locating  everything  in  sight.  It  was  thought  that  it 
might  possibly  be  worked  by  hydraulic  methods.  The  property  was 
turned  over  to  an  association  known  as  the  Nome  Mining  and  Develop- 
ment Company.  About  the  middle  of  June  fair  prospects  were  found 
at  the  edge  of  the  tundra  near  the  mouth  of  Nome  River,  Si  miles 
east  of  Snake  River,  but  no  work  was  done  there.  Early  in  July  a 
soldier  stationed  at  the  military  post  prospected  in  a  little  draw  at 
the  edge  of  the  tundra,  just  east  of  the  town,  and  washed  out 
from  80  cents  to  $1  to  the  pan.  This  created  great  excitement, 
and  several  rockers  were  immediately  set  up  in  the  vicinity.  The 
rockers  were  crude  and  the  men  who  worked  them  were  without 
experience,  but  they  were  uniformly  successful,  making  from  $5 
to  $20  a  day  apiece.  Within  a  week  50  or  60  men  had  built  rockers, 
and  the  number  constantly  increased  until  on  August  5  about  400  men 
were  rocking,  being  principally  located  on  the  2  miles  of  beach 
just  west  of  Snake  River.  A  number  of  practical  beach  miners 
who  had  had  experience  in  washing  the  ruby  sands  of  the  southcni 
coast  secured  copper  plates,  and  with  this  superior  equipment  were 
enabled  to  make  from  2  to  5  ounces  per  day  to  the  man.  Four  men, 
working  eight  days  with  one  rocker,  took  from  a  space  24  by  30  feet 
and  3  feet  deep  $5,200,  or  a  little  over  $162  a  day  to  the  man.  As 
high  as  $2.50  to  the  pan  was  taken  out  of  this  particular  patch  of 
ground.  It  was  now  thoroughly  demonstrated  that  the  beach  was 
enormously  rich,  and  the  entire  community  caught  the  beach  fever. 
Rockers  were  being  constructed  on  every  hand,  carpenters  making 
from  $25  to  $50  a  day  in  supplying  the  demand  for  their  crude  product* 
By  August  10  nearly  a  thousand  men  were  rocking  on  the  beach. 
Se  crowds  of  discontented  men  who  had  congregated  on  the  streets 
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ajid  crowded  the  saloons  a  month  before  bad  disappeared  as  if  by 
magic.  They  were  scattered  along  the  beach  for  5  miles  above  Snake 
River,  where  they  had  pitched  their  tents  and  were  rocking  out  an 
average  of  an  ounce  a  day  to  the  man.  During  working  hours  the 
saloons  and  gambling  houses  were  deserted.  Many  barkeepers  and 
faro  dealers  spent  the  days  in  rocking  on  the  beach,  leaving  a  single 
man  on  watch  to  quench  the  thirst  of  the  casual  customer.  Barbers 
closed  their  shops,  and  many  others  left  lucrative  employment  in  town 
to  try  their  fortunes  on  the  beach.  A  large  number  of  miners  who  had 
been  employed  for  wages  on  the  creeks  quit  work,  forfeiting  the 
bonus  of  $3  a  day  for  continuous  work,  and  joined  the  wild  rush  to 
the  beach.  A  few  weeks  before  the  town  had  been  a  scene  of  strife 
and  turmoil.  Now  nearly  everybody  was  happy,  and  peace  and  con- 
tentment appeared  to  reign  on  every  hand. 

But  there  was  trouble  yet  to  come.  Some  of  the  owners  of  claims 
along  the  edge  of  the  tundra,  realizing  that  in  the  original  staking  a 
rich  strip  of  beach  had  been  overlooked,  had  set  up  a  claim  to  all  the 
ground  between  their  front  stakes  and  high-water  mark.  In  a  few 
instances  they  had  set  their  stakes  forward  so  as  to  include  the  coveted 
strip,  and  even  called  on  the  conunandant  to  support  them  in  their 
attempt  to  hold  the  ground.  Several  of  these  claim  owners  had  "com- 
promised" with  the  miners  by  issuing  permits  at  50  cents  a  day  per 
man  for  the  privilege  of  working  in  front  of  their  property,  and  at 
one  time  about  400  men  were  paying  this  fee.  The  commandant,  act- 
ing under  the  provision  in  "An  act  extending  the  homestead  laws  and 
providing  for  right  of  way  for  railroads  in  the  district  of  Alaska,  and 
ior  other  purposes,"  that  "a  roadway  60  feet  in  width  parallel  to  the 
shore  line  as  near  as  may  be  practicable,  shall  be  reserved  for  the  use  of 
the  public  as  a  highway,"  decided  that  this  strip  could  not  be  staked,  and 
declared  it  open  to  the  public.  In  the  meantime  an  enterprising  young 
man  from  Skagway  had  staked  this  strip  for  2^  miles  west  of  Snake 
River  for  himself  by  ingeniously  placing  his  stakes  so  as  to  include 
this  rich  ground  in  a  20-acre  claim  60  feet  wide  and  14,520  feet  long, 
and  by  a  diplomatic  assumption  of  ownership  under  this  location  was 
at  the  time  of  the  commandant's  decision  collecting  a  fee  of  50  cents  a 
day  per  man  from  75  or  100  gullible  miners. 

On  August  12  the  commandant  was  forced  to  reverse  his  decision  by 
the  receipt  of  the  following  order  from  his  superior  oflScer  at  St. 
Michael: 

Pursuant  to  instructions  received  from  the  commanding  oflScer  at 
Fort  St.  Michael,  the  following  information  is  given  to  all  concerned: 

The  60-foot  strip  along  the  front  of  navigable  waters  is  Government 
land  only  in  the  sense  that  it  is  to  be  kept  open,  when  necessity  demands, 
for  the  use  of  the  public  as  a  highway.  It  can  be  located  and  worked 
for  mining  and  other  purposes,  with  due  regard  to  the  observance  of 
these  requirements.     Therefore,  parties  rockmg  out  gold  on  such  loca- 
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tions  raiwt  l)e  stopped  upon  complaint  from  the  proper  locators.  These 
decisions  are  the  opinion  of  tne  register  of  lands  for  this  district 
Should  parties  continue  to  violate  these  rulings  the  rockers  and  other 
apparatus  must  be  destroyed  and  offenders  arrested,  if  necessarv. 
Holders  of  claims  must  prosecute  such  offenders  and  not  depend  solely 
upon  the  troops  for  protection  of  their  rights. 

On  August  14,  two  days  after  the  promulgation  of  this  order,  the 
general  manager  of  the  Nome  Mining  and  Development  Company 
calh»d  upon  the  commandant  for  a  guard  to  support  him  in  his  efforts 
to  nunove  the  miners  who  were  rocking  on  the  company's  property 
without  permits.  The  commandant,  with  a  sergeant  and  four  privates, 
accompanied  the  general  manager  of  the  Nome  Mining  and  Devel- 
opment Company  to  the  sc^ne  of  operations.  He  deployed  his  men 
along  the  l)each  with  instructions  to  inform  all  those  engaged  in  ro(*k- 
ing  in  front  of  the  company's  property  that  they  must  immediately 
secrure  permits  or  cease  work.  The  miners  collected  in  a  body  and 
declared,  through  their  spokesman,  that  they  denied  the  right  of  the 
Nome  Mining  and  Development  Company  to  the  disputed  strip  of 
bea<'h;  that  at  the  time  they  entered  upon  the  disputed  ground  it  had 
not  lK*en  staked;  that  they  held  it  by  right  of  original  discovery  and 
IcKration,  and  that  they  would  not  cease  work  and  thus  surrender  their 
rights,  })ut  would  submit  to  arrest  in  a  body  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing a  U'st  case.  The  commandant  then  arrested  286  men  and  con- 
duct<»d  them  to  the  Imriucks,  where  they  were  plac^ed  under  guard. 
The  general  manager  of  the  Nome  Mining  and  Development  Company 
was  then  informed  by  the  commandant  that  it  would  be  necessary  for 
the  company  to  give  bonds  to  cover  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the 
prisoners  until  such  time  as  a  civil  government  might  be  set  up,  when 
the  matter  could  be  brought  before  the  judi<"ial  authorities.  The  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Nome  Mining  and  Development  Company,  recog- 
nizing the  gravity  if  not  the  humor  of  the  situation,  stated  that  he  had 
not  expected  any  arrests  to  be  made,  but  had  supposed  that  the  men 
would  stop  work  when  called  upon  by  the  commandant  to  do  so,  and 
that  in  view  of  this  misunderstanding  he  would  waive  further  proceed- 
ings for  the  time  being  and  take  legal  action  against  the  trespassers 
on  his  property  when  such  action  became  possible.  Thereu{K)n  the 
prisoners  were  discharged.  Most  of  them  returned  immediately  to 
their  rockers,  while  a  few  of  the  more  exuberant  remained  in  town  to 
celebrate  their  release  from  captivity. 

The  general  manager  of  the  Nome  Mining  and  Development  Com- 
pany has  furnished  the  following  statement  in  regard  to  the  trouble: 

The  Nome  Mining  and  Development  Company  is  an  association 
formed  on  January  23,  1899,  bv  Wm.  A.  Kjellmann,  Amasa  Spring, 
jr.,  Ailhur  E.  Southward,  Japhet  Lindeberg,  and  Alex.  Jernes.  Us 
object  is  to  mine  and  develop  ground  in  the  Cape  Nome  mining  dis- 
trict, Alaska.     The  property  now  (August  22,  1899)  claimed  by  the 
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company  consists  of  twenty -three  20-acre  claims,  one  15-acre  claim,  and 
three  100-acre  claims.  Of  these,  eieht  20-acre  claims,  one  15-acre 
claim  and  three  100-acre  claims  were  located  by  the  company,  one  of 
the  100-acre  claims  being  in  the  Sinrock  mining  district,  and  fifteen 
20-acre  claims  were  purcnased  from  the  original  locator. 

The  first  indications  of  gold  near  the  beach  were  found  in  January, 
1899,  by  Kjellmann  and  Spring.  It  was  discovered  in  the  high  river 
bank,  about  one-half  mile  from  the  Bering  sea,  where  from  15  to  20 
large  colors  were  obtained  from  a  shovelful  of  earth  and  gravel  taken 
from  about  2  feet  below  the  surface.  A  hole  was  also  cut  through  the 
river  ice  at  a  point  where  it  was  solidly  frozen,  and  excellent  prospects 
obtained  from  the  river  bed.  In  March,  1899,  the  miners  in  the  camp 
held  a  meeting,  and  in  defiance  of  all  protests  made  by  the  company^s 
representatives,  reserved  40  acres  on  each  side  of  the  mouth  of  Snake 
River  for  a  town  site.  Later  this  was  enlarged,  so  that  at  the  present 
date  (August  22,  1899)  fully  100  acres  of  the  company's  mineral  loca- 
tions are  occupied  by  persons  who  do  not  recognize  the  company's 
claim  to  the  ground. 

Along  the  beach,  since  the  recent  excitement  about  the  gold  dis- 
coveries there,  the  company's  ground  has  been  relocated  time  and  again, 
in  face  of  all  protests  and  notices,  until  in  some  cases  there  are  five  or 
six  claimants  to  the  same  ground,  each  locator  interpreting  the  law  so 
that  to  him  his  location  seems  to  be  legal. 

Owing  to  my  absence,  no  steps  had  been  taken  by  the  company,  up 
to  July  20,  1899,  to  assert  its  right  to  the  ground.  At  first,  our  com- 
pany desired  to  allow  each  man  to  take  at  least  a  ''grub  stake"  out  of 
the  beach,  not  waiving  our  interests,  however.  The  i-eason  for  allow- 
ing them  to  do  so  was  common  charity,  there  being  a  great  number  of 
men  from  Kotzebue  Sound  who  were  (iestitute.  Tnen,  again,  it  would 
advertise  the  richness  of  our  property.  The  numbers  of  men  who 
took  advantage  of  the  company's  liberality  and  went  to  work  on  the 
beach  soon  became  a  matter  of  serious  concern  to  our  company,  and  at 
a  meeting  it  was  decided  to  issue  permits  to  men  who  wisned  to  work 
on  the  company's  ground,  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  a  day  for  each  man. 
This  we  considered  very  reasonable,  as  the}'^  were  all  taking  out  from 
tlO  to  $300  a  day.  In  one  case  $4,700  was  taken  out  in  ten  days  by 
four  men.  It  can  readily  be  seen  the  amount  of  money  the  company 
was  losing  each  day  when  you  consider  that  there  were  between  four 
and  five  hundred  men  at  work,  and  from  various  estimates  that  have 
been  made,  at  least  $10,000  a  day  has  been  taken  out  of  our  property 
for  the  last  30  days.  Notices  were  posted  at  intervals  along  the  coast, 
the  following  being  a  copy: 

"Notice. — The  Nome  Mining  and  Development  Company  has 
decided  to  issue  permits  authorizing  the  holder  to  mine  with  a  rocker 
on  the  company^s  ground.     Such  permits  may  be  obtained  from  the 

feneml  manager  upon  payment  of  50  cents  per  day  for  each  person, 
'ermits  will  be  given  for  from  one  to  thirty  days.  Anyone  found 
working  on  the  company's  ground  after  August  6, 1899,  without  such 
a  permit  will  be  prosecuted  for  trespass  and  larceny." 

^fore  the  expiration  of  the  time  many  men  called  at  the  company's 
oflice,  paid  their  50  cents  per  day,  received  their  permits,  and  went  to 
work.  The  man  whom  I  believe  to  be  the  ringleader  of  the  whole 
trouble  stopped  me  on  the  street  and  said  that  ne  had  several  men 
working  for  him  on  the  company's  property,  and  th^t  h^^^^d^me 
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over  the  next  day  and  apply  for  a  permit  for  himself  and  his  men. 
.  This  speech  he  rejjeated  several  times,  but  as  yet  has  failed  to  iralL  1 
took  no  action  until  August  14,  when  I  called  on  the  lieutenant  in  com- 
mand at  Anvil  City  [Nome]  for  two  soldiers  to  act  as  a  guard  for  our 
agent  as  he  went  along  the  beach  and  warned  people  off  our  property. 
No  request  to  arrest  anyone  was  made.  The  lieutenant  responded  in 
person,  with  a  sergeant  and  four  or  five  privates.  I  went  with  him  to 
the  western  limit  of  our  property,  expmined  that  some  men  had  re- 
ceived permission  to  work  our  ground  while  others  had  not,  and  told 
him  that  we  did  not  claim  on  the  water  side  of  our  stakes.  I  then 
returned  to  our  ofSce  and  left  our  a^ent  to  ffo  along  the  beach.  About 
two  hours  afterward  I  heard  shouting  ana  looking  toward  the  beach 
saw  two  soldiers  marching  along  with  some  200  miners  following. 
Shortlv  afterwards  1  was  informs  by  a  messenger  that  the  lieutenant 
wished  to  see  me.  I  immediately  went  to  him  and  was  informed  by 
him  that  he  had  placed  some  200  men  under  arrest  and  that  he  wished 
to  know  what  the  company  was  going  to  do  about  it.  I  told  him  that 
I  had  not  requested  him  to  make  any  arrests,  but  merely  to  send  over 
a  couple  of  soldiers  as  protection  for  our  agent.  He  replied  that  he 
had  told  the  miners  that  they  could  not  work  on  the  ground  without  a 
permit  and  that  they  had  said  that  they  would  continue  to  work  unless 
stopped  by  force,  and  that  he  had  then  placed  them  under  arrest.  He 
furtnermore  stated  that  that  was  his  interpretation  of  '*  protection." 
It  further  transpired  that  a  large  number  of  those  under  arrest  were 
working  below  our  stakes,  near  the  water's  edge,  the  lieutenant  telling 
me  that  I  had  told  him  we  claimed  the  entire  beach.  Of  course 
that  part  of  it  was  a  misunderstanding  between  him  and  me.  He  re- 
leased the  men  who  had  been  arrested  upon  my  informing  him  that 
our  company  intended  to  prosecute  all  men  who  worked  upon  our 
ground  without  pennission  from  us.  The  men  immediately  returned 
to  work.  The  next  dav  a  great  number  of  threats  were  made  against 
my  Ufe,  but  no  actual  move  was  made.  Since  then  we  have  been 
awaiting  the  opening  of  the  courts  here. 

The  principal  troubles  here  are  due  to  the  great  number  of  different 
interpretations  which  can  be  placed  upon  all  of  the  United  States 
mining  laws.  One  party  says  the  law  means  one  thinff,  and  another 
says  it  means  the  direct  opposite;  and  to  a  disinterestea  outsider  both 
parties  are  right. 

The  summary  action  of  the  commandant  and  its  unexpected  outcome 
had  a  salutary  effect,  and  from  that  time  until  the  close  of  the  season 
the  beach  was  open  to  all  who  wished  to  work.  The  number  of  rock- 
ers rapidly  increased,  and  by  October  1  there  were  fully  2,000  men 
working  on  the  beach.  For  6  or  7  miles  above  Snake  River  there  was 
an  almost  unbroken  line  of  tents,  and  profitable  work  was  carried  on 
at  various  points  fi'om  10  to  20  miles  west  of  Nome.  There  were  no 
formal  regulations  as  to  the  size  of  rocker  claims.  Miners  placed 
their  rockers  on  unoccupied  ground  and  marked  off  spaces,  usually 
from  16  to  25  feet  along  the  beach,  and  by  common  consent  held 
undisturbed  possession  until  they  had  worked  out  their  ground,  when 
they  moved  farther  up  the  beach. 

The  beach  gold  is  fine  and  difficult  to  save  without  copper  plates, 
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which  were  scarce  and  expensive  last  fall.  The  gold  is  found  in  two 
principal  pay  streaks  running  along  the  beach  and  varying  greatly  in 
richness  and  width.  The  richest  pay  streak  was  found  on  the  upper 
edge  of  the  beach,  next  to  the  tundra.  This  varies  in  width  from  10 
to  30  feet,  and  in  many  places  extends  under  the  tundra,  but  here  the 
frozen  ground  makes  rocking  unprofitable.  Lower  down  on  the 
beach,  near  the  water's  edge,  anotiier  rich  pay  streak  exists  which 
varies  from  10  to  20  feet  in  width  and  in  many  places  is  as  rich  as  the 
upper  one.  At  several  points  intervening  pay  streaks  are  found,  and 
in  some  localities  the  pay  extends  the  entire  width  of  the  beach,  but 
this  is  exceptional.  The  gold  is  found  in  a  layer  of  ruby  sand,  gen- 
erally from  1  to  4  feet  below  the  surface.  The  pay  dirt  varies  in 
thickness  from  1  to  6  inches  and  lies  on  a  false  bed  rock  of  muck  or 
blue  clay.  In  several  instances  a  second  layer  which  proved  richer 
than  the  first  was  found.  Many  marvelously  rich  spots  were  worked, 
most  of  these  being  at  the  mouth  of  small  draws  at  the  edge  of  the 
tiindra.  Sand  yielding  from  $5  to  $20  to  the  pan  was  frequently 
found  in  these  rich  places,  and  as  high  as  $72  was  washed  from  a 
single  pan.  Coarse  gold  exists  in  some  localities,  pieces  weighing 
from  60  cents  to  $1  being  conmion,  and  a  2i-ounce  nugget  was  picked 
up  near  the  water's  edge  several  miles  above  town.  There  were  many 
well-authenticated  instances  in  which  men  averaged  over  $100  a  day 
for  a  month  or  more.  The  best  returns  reported  were  secured  from 
an  exceptionally  rich  spot  about  7  miles  west  of  Nome.  Here  three 
men,  using  one  rocker,  in  forty  days  took  out  $32,000.  From  a  hole 
12  feet  square  and  4  feet  deep  they  rocked  out  $9,000  in  three  days. 

Work  has  been  actively  prosecuted  on  the  beach  during  the  winter, 
and  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  in  many  places  wages  can  be  made 
by  rocking  in  tents  or  cabins.  Between  Snake  and  Penny  rivers,  a 
distance  of  10  miles,  138  cabins  were  built  last  fall,  and  many  of  the 
occupants  are  taking  out  pay  dirt  and  rocking  it  out  or  making  dumps 
which  will  be  washed  up  in  the  spring.  About  the  1st  of  January, 
at  a  point  6  or  7  miles  west  of  Nome,  a  hole  was  sunk  through  the  ice 
150  feet  from  shore.  One  shovelful  of  sand  from  this  hole  yielded  an 
ounce  of  gold.  The  inflow  of  water  prevented  further  prospecting 
at  that  time;  but  the  finding  of  such  rich  sand  that  distance  from  shore 
gives  encouragement  to  the  belief  prevalent  here  that  the  richest  por- 
tion of  the  beach  is  submerged.  If  this  proves  true  it  will  offer  an 
almost  inexhaustible  field  for  dredging  operations. 

No  satisfactory  estimate  of  the  output  of  beach  gold  can  be  made, 
for  the  reason  that  comparatively  little  of  it  passed  through  the  hands 
of  the  commercial  companies.  As  a  rule  the  miners  were  reticent 
about  their  affairs;  but  a  large  number  admitted  that  they  had  taken 
out  from  $2,000  to  $6,000  apiece,  and  showed  the  gold  dust  to  sub- 
stantiate the  admission,  it  is  probable  that  the  beach  produced 
between  $1,750,000  and  $2,000,000.  Digitized  by  ^OOglC 
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No  thoughtful  man  who  walked  along  this  golden  street  in  the  bright 
sunlight  of  last  October  will  ever  forget  the  picture  presented  there. 
For  many  miles  along  the  beach  double  ranks  of  men  were  rocking, 
almost  shoulder  to  shoulder,  while  their  partners  stripped  the  pay- 
streak  and  supplied  the  rockers  with  water  and  pay  dirt.  Nearly  all 
were  working  with  an  energy  and  dogged  perseverance  which  sug- 
gested the  husbandman  shocking  his  sheaves  and  now  and  then  casting 
anxious  glances  at  the  black  cloud  fast  rising  in  the  west.  Others, 
seemingly  less  fearful  of  the  future,  were  passing  jokes  or  singing  as 
they  worked.  Scattered  along  the  lines  were  many  of  the  poor  fel- 
lows who  had  been  brought  down  on  the  revenue  cutter  Bear  or  on 
coasting  schooners  from  Kotzebue  Sound,  where  they  had  spent  a 
winter  of  indescribable  hardships.  Ragged  and  half  starved,  and  in 
many  cases  suffering  from  scurvy,  they  had  been  cast  on  the  beach  at 
Nome  like  driftwood,  their  only  hope  being  that  they  might  secure  trans- 
portation to  Puget  Sound  on  a  revenue  cutter,  for  which  they  would 
be  forced  to  pay  the  highest  price  ever  charged  in  this  country  of 
high  prices — the  affidavit  of  a  '* destitute."  They  had  had  visions  of 
wealth  in  the  north  which  they  had  failed  to  realize  through  no  fault 
of  theirs,  unless  it  be  a  fault  to  believe  too  implicitly  what  one  reads 
in  popular  accounts.  But  here,  in  this  barren,  forbidding  waste,  their 
dreams  were  coming  true;  for  there  was  scarcely  a  man  in  either  of 
these  long  lines  of  happy  workers  who  could  not  return  home  at  the 
close  of  the  season  with  gold  enough  to  enable  him  to  spend  a  restful 
winter  among  his  friends  and  bring  him  back  next  spring  to  the  scene 
of  his  labors.  In  front  of  the  tents  men  were  "cleaning  up,"  and  in 
numerous  cases  securing  from  30  to  40  ounces  from  the  day's  run  of  a 
rocker.  Among  these  was  an  old  gray -haired  miner  who  had  spent 
twelve  yeiars  on  the  Upper  Yukon,  where  he  had  never  made  enough 
in  any  one  seiison  to  carry  him  through  in  comfort  to  the  next.  With 
trembling  hands  he  exhibited  the  receipts  of  a  commercial  company 
for  over  $6,000  worth  of  gold  dust  which  he  had  rocked  out  in  less 
than  60  days,  and  exultantly  cried,  "Thank  GodI  I'm  going  home!" 

It  is  probable  that  nowhere  in  the  world  has  there  ever  before 
existed  for  so  long  a  period  a  field  of  production  which  yielded  such 
magnificent  returns  to  honest  labor  and  at  the  same  time  offered  such 
poor  opportunities  for  that  class  of  men  who  live  on  the  labor  of 
others.  No  further  attempt  was  made  during  the  fall  to  drive  the 
miners  from  the  beach,  for  the  sentiment  of  the  community  was 
against  such  action;  but  every  outgoing  steamship  carried  one  or 
more  paid  attorneys  bound  for  Washington  in  the  interest  of  some 
hastily  organized  exploitation  company.  It  has  been  impossible  to 
secure  sufficient  details  from  interested  parties  here  to  justify  a 
statement  as  to  their  designs.  It  ha»s  been  equally  impossible,  for 
the  reason  that  the  United  States  mail  service  is  still  inefficient  at 
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this  point,  to  learn  what  their  agents  are  doing  in  Washington. 
It  may  be  assumed,  however,  that  there  is  now  at  the  national  capital 
a  thoroughly  equipped  contingent  of  procurers  seeking  concessions 
which  shall  enable  their  principals  to  acquire  possession  of  the  Nome 
beach  and  thus  divert  from  its  legitimate  channels  the  vast  wealth 
which  lies  buried  there.  The  beach  ought  to  be  reserved,  under 
proper  regulations,  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  working  miners. 

The  successful  operations  on  the  beach  and  the  incidental  discovery 
that  the  pay  extends  under  the  tundra  attracted  attention  to  that 
hitherto  unpromising  stretch  of  barren  marsh  land.  In  a  very  short 
time  all  the  tundra  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Nome  was  staked  in 
20-acre  claims,  and  some  prospecting  was  done  during  the  fall.  Colors 
were  found  everywhere,  but  the  inflow  of  surface  water  prevented 
the  sinking  of  holes  to  a  suflicient  depth  to  prove  whether  or  not  the 
tundra  would  pay.  Enough  was  done,  however,  to  indicate  that  this 
vast  area  was  built  up  by  the  sea,  which  is  constantly  receding  and 
leaving  a  deposit  of  gold-bearing  ruby  sand  that  may  be  as  rich  as 
that  now  so  easily  worked  on  the  beach.  This  is  conclusively  shown 
in  some  localities  by  the  existence  of  driftwood  far  below  the  surface 
at  points  a  mile  or  more  inland.  During  the  winter  active  prospect- 
ing has  been  carried  on  near  the  town  of  Nome.  A  hole  is  being 
sunk  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  town,  about  500  feet  from  the  beach. 
The  ground  was  frozen  to  a  depth  of  16  feet,  and  at  a  depth  of  22 
feet  a  stratum  of  oil-bearing  sand  was  struck.  At  23  feet  the  original 
ruby  sand  of  the  beach  was  reached  and  showed  prospects  of  30  cents 
to  the  pan.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  tundra  in  this  immediate 
vicinity  will  pay,  and  preparations  are  being  made  to  work  it  on  a 
large  scale.  Two  miles  inland,  near  the  mouth  of  Anvil  Creek,  a  hole 
sunk  in  the  tundra  has  shown  from  35  cents  to  $1.50  to  the  pan  at  a 
depth  of  18  feet,  and  bed  rock  has  not  yet  been  reached.  In  com- 
menting on  these  new  discoveries  the  Nome  News  says: 

Prospecting  the  tundra  was  suggested  by  Prof.  Angelo  Heilprin, 
the  eminent  geologist  of  the  Phil^ielphia  Academy  of  Sciences,  who 
made  a  brief  examination  of  this  section  last  fall.  Professor  Heilprin 
was  enthusiastic  over  the  camp  and  its  prospects.  He  believes  that  a 
vast  ledge  exists  somewhere  out  in  Bering  Sea  from  which  the  gold 
has  been  deposited  on  the  beach  and  in  the  adjacent  tundra,  which  was 
once  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  He  also  thinks  that  the  bench  claims  of 
this  section  will  prove  richer  than  the  creek  claims. 

In  the  same  issue  the  News  refers  to  this  subject  editorially  as 
follows: 

That  the  tundra  which  skirts  the  coast  of  Bering  Sea  for  hundreds 
of  miles  will  be  found  to  be  rich  in  gold  seems  to  be  a  fact  that  is 
fast  approaching  the  fullest  demonstration.  Mining  men  of  large 
experience,  and  mining  expert.s  who  have  devoted  much  attention  to 
the  tundra  as  a  probable  gold  producer,  unite  in  the  opinion  that  the 
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tundra  will  prove  to  be  almost  incalculably  rich  in  places.  Gold  is 
diffused  throughout  these  long  stretches  of  waste  land,  and  where  bars 
have  been  formed  by  the  action  of  the  winds  and  waves,  at  a  time 
when  Bering  Sea  covered  these  plains  clear  to  the  mountains,  will  be 
found  vast  deposits  of  the  precious  metal.  Prospecting  that  has 
already  been  done  seems  to  prove  this  statement,  ana  work  now  under 
way  and  contemplated  before  next  spring  will  prove  beyond  a  perad- 
venture  that  this  section  is  really  what  many  of  us  believe  it  to  be,  the 
greatest  gold  field  of  any  age  or  country. 

As  intimated  in  the  foregoing  extract,  it  is  now  almost  conclusively 
shown  that  gold  exists  in  paying  quantities  throughout  the  entire  length 
of  the  coast  from  Cape  Darby  to  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  a  distance  of 
more  than  200  miles.  The  beach  itself  is  rich  for  30  miles  we*<t  of 
Nome,  although  showing  some  short  stretches  which  will  not  pay 
under  present  methods.  Good  prospects  are  found  all  the  way  along 
the  beach  from  Nome  to  Golovin  Bay,  about  70  miles,  and  near  the 
eastern  limit  of  this  stretch  of  beach  $2  to  the  pan  has  recently  been 
found  within  6  inches  of  the  surface.  It  can  be  asserted  with  confidence 
that  the  beach  will  pay  (with  barren  spots  here  and  there)  for  more  than 
100  miles,  and  nearly  all  the  creeks  along  this  stretch  of  beach  and  far  in- 
land have  shown  good  prospects.  Reports  from  Port  Clarence,  85  miles 
west  of  Nome,  indicate  that  the  beach  there  will  pay.  Ciq)e  York,  25 
miles  still  farther  west,  is  attracting  considerable  attention,  and  relia- 
ble men  report  that  many  of  the  creeks  there  are  rich.  The  Bonanza 
mining  district,  which  adjoins  the  Cape  Nome  mining  district  on  the 
east,  contains  many  creeks  which  show  good  prospects  and  which  will 
be  worked  next  summer.  The  Norton  Bay  country,  which  has  been 
pretty  thoroughly  prospected  this  winter  and  from  which  good  results 
were  expected,  has  proved  a  disappointment.  The  Ungaliktolik 
River,  which  flows  into  Norton  Bay  from  the  eastward,  was  the  scene  of 
a  small  stampede  during  December  and  January,  and  40  or  60  expe- 
rienced miners  prospected  its  tributaries,  but  did  not  find  anything  of 
value.  Reports  from  Bonanza  Creek,  a  short  stream  emptying  into 
the  Ungaliktolik  7  miles  from  its  mouth,  indicate  that  25  cents  to  the 
pan  has  been  found  near  the  surface,  but  these  reports  lack  confirma- 
tion. It  would  seem  that  the  gold  belt  runs  in  a  northeasterly  direc- 
tion from  Nome,  across  the  upper  half  of  Golovin  Bay,  and  thence 
toward  the  head  waters  of  the  Koyukuk,  thus  leaving  Norton  Bay  far 
to  the  southward.  But  the  immense  area  of  gold-bearing  country 
already  proved  in  this  vicinity  undoubtedly  marks  this  as  the  most 
extensive  placer-gold  field  that  has  been  opened  up  since  the  discovery 
of  gold  in  California. 

Some  promising  discoveries  of  quartz  have  been  made  in  the  vicinity 
of  Nome  and  on  Golovin  Bay.  At  the  head  of  Nome  River  free-mill- 
ing gold  ore  has  been  found,  running  as  high  as  $270  to  the  ton.  On 
Fish  River  there  are  large  deposits  of  galena  ore,  carrying  140  ounces 
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of  silver  to  the  ton,  which  were  worked  for  many  years,  the  ore  being 
shipped  to  Puget  Sound  as  ballast.  The  low  price  of  silver  during 
recent  years  has  rendered  operations  unprofitable,  and  the  mines  are 
lying  idle.  On  the  eastern  shore  of  Golovin  Bay,  about  20  miles  from 
Cape  Darby,  a  ledge  of  hematite  ore  has  recently  been  discovered- 
The  ledge  is  30  feet  wide,  lies  between  granite  and  porphyry,  and  is 
traceable  on  the  surface  for  more  than  4,000  feet  up  the  mountain 
side.  Blow-pipe  assays  show  from  $12  to  $20  in  gold  to  the  ton.  This 
ledge  is  within  3  miles  of  the  beach,  where  the  largest  ocean  vessels 
can  anchor  safely  within  300  feet  of  the  shore.  If  the  indications  are 
confirmed  by  development,  this  ledge  will  rival  the  great  Treadwell  at 
Juneau. 

The  number  of  claims  recorded  in  the  Cape  Nome  mining  district  up 
to  January  10,  1900,  was  approximately  4,500.  Of  these,  300  were 
tundra  claims,  275  beach  claims,  and  75  quartz  claims.  About  500 
claims  were  located  prior  to  January  1,  1899,  and  of  these  nearly  300 
were  open  for  relocation  on  January  1,  1900,  through  the  failure  of 
the  owners  to  perform  representation  work  during  the  calendar  year 
next  succeeding  the  year  of  location,  as  required  by  the  United  States 
mining  laws.  All  of  these  unrepresented  claims  were  relocated,  a 
large  number  of  them  several  times  over,  during  the  first  hours  of 
January  1.  The  number  of  location  notices  filed  for  record  during 
the  ten  days  ending  January  10,  1900,  was  a  little  over  500,  and  at 
that  date  notices  were  being  filed  at  the  rate  of  50  per  day.  There  are 
more  than  400  creeks  and  gulches  in  the  district  which  have  been  given 
names  and  on  which  locations  have  been  made.  The  fee  for  recording 
a  location  notice  or  transfer  is  $2.50.  The  staking  of  claims  by  power 
of  attorney  is  permitted  in  the  Nome  district,  a  fee  of  $25  being 
charged  for  recording  the  power  of  attorney,  of  which  sum  $22.50  is 
turned  over  to  the  hospital  fund.  In  some  of  the  new  districts  loca- 
tion by  power  of  attorney  is  not  allowed,  while  in  others  the  fee  for 
recording  such  instruments  ranges  from  $100  to  $500,  practically  pro- 
hibiting their  use. 

At  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  gold  on  the  beach  the  outlook  for 
the  district  was  far  from  encouraging.  The  returns  from  the  creeks 
had  not  been  sufliciently  large  to  justify  the  belief  that  anything 
extraordinary  would  be  developed.  Most  of  those  engaged  in  com- 
mercial enterprises  lacked  confidence  in  the  future  of  the  camp  and 
shaped  their  afifairs  accordingly.  One  of  the  leading  commercial  com- 
panies, which  prides  itself  on  being  the  pioneer  in  development  of 
new  mining  districts  in  this  region,  shared  the  general  timidity,  and 
as  a  consequence  landed  its  stock  of  merchandise  too  late  in  the  season 
to  share  in  the  first  year's  prosperity.  Two  or  three  hundred  experi- 
enced miners  from  the  Klondike,  on  their  way  home,  visited  Nome 
during  the  latter  part  of  last  June  and  the  first  half  of  July.     With 
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few  exceptions  they  condemned  the  creeks,  contending  that  the  ground 
was  '^  too  shallow  to  pay,"  and  intimating  that  the  Nome  excitement 
was  simply  a  "boom"  originated  by  the  transportation  companies. 
On  their  arrival  in  Seattle  and  San  Francisco  their  adverse  reports 
stopped  the  movement  to  Nome.  The  agent  of  one  of  tiie  transporta- 
tion companies  stated  that  the  unfavorable  impression  created  in  the 
States  by  these  reports  resulted  in  the  cancellation  of  250  reservations 
of  passage  by  his  line.  The  residents  of  Nome  owe  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  the  incredulous  millionaires  from  Dawson.  These  Klondike 
magnates  could  have  bought  for  a  bagatelle  nearly  all  tiie  rich  claims 
in  the  district;  but  through  lack  of  faith  in  muckless  mines  they  let 
millions  of  dollars  slip  through  their  fingers.  The  lucky  owners,  who 
were  greatly  disappointed  because  they  could  not  unload  for  what 
they  now  know  to  have  been  ridiculously  low  prices,  are  congratulat- 
ing themselves  because  they  did  not  sell.  A  number  of  Klondikers 
made  investments,  securing  some  of  the  best  claims  in  the  district, 
and  have  transferred  their  allegiance  to  Nome. 

The  first  cargo  of  lumber  arrived  on  June  29,  and  was  quickly  dis- 
posed of  at  $100  per  1,000  feet.  Many  buildings  were  immediately 
erected,  but  they  were  of  cheap  construction.  Most  of  the  business 
enterprises  were  carried  on  in  tents,  and  it  was  not  until  after  the 
development  of  the  beach  diggings  that  extensive  building  operations 
were  begun.  The  price  of  lumber  advanced  during  August  to  $125 
per  1,000,  and  toward  the  close  of  the  season  it  rose  to  $250.  In  some 
instances  $500  per  1,000  was  paid,  to  complete  buildings  in  course  of 
construction.  The  town  extends  along  the  beach  for  a  mile  or  more, 
and  for  half  a  mile  is  solidly  built  up.  As  the  season  advanced,  the 
character  of  the  buildings  improved,  and  there  are  now  several  two- 
story  buildings,  costing  from  $10,000  to  $15,000  apiece.  The  Alaska 
Commercial  Company  conducts  its  business  in  a  large  store  building, 
and  has  two  large  warehouses;  the  North  American  Tmnsportation  and 
Trading  Company  has  a  warehouse  and  a  two-story  building,  which  is 
the  largest  and  finest  structure  in  town;  the  Alaska  Exploration  Com- 
pany has  a  store  building  two  stories  in  height,  and  the  Kimball  Com- 
pany oc<*upies  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  town.  Claflin  Brothers 
have  a  large  two-story  building,  in  which  they  conduct  a  general  mer- 
chandising business,  and  there  are  a  number  of  smaller  concerns, 
which  enjoyed  a  good  trade  as  long  as  tiieir  stocks  held  out.  All  of 
the  large  companies  appear  to  be  doing  a  profitable  business  at  Klon- 
dike prices. 

Late  in  October  the  regular  annual  '*grub  scare"  occurred.  There 
was  an  almost  unanimous  belief  that  the  food  supplies  in  the  district 
would  not  last  till  Christmas,  and  starvation  once  more  "stared  every- 
body in  the  face."  At  this  crisis  the  commercial  companies  practi- 
cally doubled  the  prices  of  their  commodities,  and  the  wages  of  oom- 
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men  laborers  advanced  to  $2  per  hour.  It  has  never  been  satisfac- 
torily determined  which  of  these  sudden  economic  changes  occurred 
first.  The  merchants  claim  that  their  laborers  struck  for  an  advance, 
which  they  granted,  and  at  once  raised  their  prices.  The  laborers,  on 
the  other  hand,  contend  that  the  merchants  were  the  aggressors,  hav- 
ing advanced  prices  without  tendering  them  a  corresponding  advance 
in  wages,  and  that  they  were  forced  to  strike  in  order  to  maintain 
their  standard  of  living.  These  events  were  so  nearly  simultaneous 
that  the  contest  as  to  priority  must  be  declared  a  draw. 

The  food  panic  caused  a  large  number  of  people  to  take  passage  for 
the  States,  and  in  the  meantime  two  or  three  steamships,  long  over- 
due, arrived  with  supplies.  As  a  consequence,  the  community  is 
amply  provided  with  all  the  necessaries  and  many  of  the  luxuries  of 
life,  and  prices  are  now  (March,  1900)  practically  the  same  as  they 
were  during  the  summer.  A  few  quotations  are  given  of  the  prices 
fixed  by  the  commercial  companies  January  1,  1900,  the  quotations 
being  per  pound  except  where  otherwise  stated:  Bacon,  35  cents; 
baking  powder,  $1;  beans,  12i  cents;  beer  (per  dozen  quarts),  $5; 
butter  (canned),  $1;  candles  (per  box  of  120),  $4;  coal  oil  (per  gallon), 
fl;  coffee,  50  cents;  corn  meal  and  all  cereals,  12i  cents;  crackers, 
assorted,  40  cents;  crackers,  soda,  25  cents;  eggs  (per  case  of  30 
dozen),  $40;  flour  (per  100  pounds),  $5;  ham,  40  cents;  lard,  20  cents; 
mackerel  (per  kit),  $5;  molasses  (per  gallon),  $2;  sugar,  25  cents;  tea, 
$1;  tobacco,  all  common  brands,  $1.50;  whisky,  $12  per  gallon  and 
$30  per  case. 

During  July  and  August  five  or  six  restaurants  did  a  good  business, 
charging  $1  for  a  regular  meal,  with  choice  of  fresh  beef,  or  reindeer, 
or  ham  and  eggs.  A  dinner  by  the  card  cost  from  $1.50  to  $5,  the 
fare  being  much  better  than  like  prices  command  in  Dawson.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  season  prices  advanced  greatly,  and  during  the  latter 
part  of  October  a  meal  like  that  for  which  $1  was  charged  in  August, 
cost  $4  or  $5.  Some  of  the  prices  were  as  follows;  Porterhouse 
steak,  $2.50;  tenderloin  steak,  $3;  plain  steak,  $1.50;  reindeer  steak, 
$2;  ptarmigan,  $2;  pork  chops,  $1.50;  mutton  chops,  $1.50;  boiled 
mackerel,  $1.50;  corned-beef  hash,  $1;  pickled  pigs'  feet,  $1;  cold 
ham,  $1;  hamburger  steak,  $1.50;  sardines,  $1;  ham  and  eggs,  $2; 
dried  fruit,  50  cents;  hot  cakes  and  maple  sirup,  75  cents;  coffee  with 
bread  and  butter,  50  cents.  Since  the  reduction  of  store  prices  to 
the  old  figures  there  has  been  a  corresponding  reduction  in  restaurant 
charges,  and  a  good  meal  now  costs  from  $1  to  $2.50.  If  a  patron 
wishes  wine  with  his  dinner,  his  wish  can  be  gratified  by  the  payment 
of  $3  for  a  bottle  of  claret  or  $7.50  for  a  small  bottle  of  champagne. 

There  were  no  fixed  rates  of  wages  in  town  at  the  opening  of  the 
season.  Carpenters  received  $1  per  hour  as  a  rule,  and  common 
laborers  were  paid  $7.50  per  day.     Later  in  the  summer  the  wages  of 
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carpenters  advanced  to  $1.50  per  hour,  and  remained  at  that  figure 
until  building  operations  ceased.  Wages  of  common  laborers  soon 
rose  to  $1  per  hour.  Just  before  the  close  of  navigation  the  commer- 
cial companies  were  obliged  to  pay  %2  per  hour  to  a  large  force  of  men 
for  a  short  time  to  unload  their  vessels.  Wages  on  the  creeks,  as 
before  stated,  were  $5  per  day  and  board,  with  a  bonus  of  $3  at  the 
end  of  the  season  for  continuous  service.  The  developments  on  the 
beach  caused  many  miners  on  the  creeks  to  throw  up  their  work  and 
engage  in  rocking.  During  September  and  October  $12  per  day,  with 
board,  was  paid  to  a  few  men  on  the  creeks,  but  it  was  diflSeult  to 
secure  men  even  at  this  increased  rate.  A  number  of  men  are 
employed  on  the  beach  and  on  the  creeks  this  winter  at  $100  per  month 
and  board. 

The  fuel  problem  has  given  the  community  great  concern  throughout 
the  winter,  and  it  is  becoming  a  very  serious  matter  for  people  of  limited 
means.  The  visible  supply  of  coal  at  the  close  of  navigation  was  l^s 
than  1,000  tons.  The  regular  price  then  was  $75  per  ton,  but  specu- 
lators readily  obtain  $125  for  all  they  can  conoimand.  Coal  is  sold  by 
the  sack  at  a  price  which  makes  it  cost  the  consumer  $200  per  ton. 
Nearly  all  the  driftwood  on  the  beach  for  a  distance  of  15  miles  in 
either  direction  from  town  has  been  used  in  the  construction  of  cabins 
or  for  fuel,  and  before  warm  weather  comes  it  may  be  necessary  to  go 
10  miles  farther  to  get  good  wood.  A  large  proportion  of  the  drift- 
wood is  rotten  and  furnishes  but  little  heat.  Wood  of  ordinary 
quality  sells  for  $35  per  cord,  while  from  $50  to  $75  per  cord  is  readily 
obtained  for  the  best.  Fortunately  the  winter  has  been  exceptionally 
mild.  The  weather  has  been  delightful,  nearly  every  day  being  bright 
and  clear.  The  highest  temperature  during  October  was  45  degrees 
above  zero,  and  the  lowest  21,  the  mean  being  33.  For  November  the 
highest  was  31,  the  lowest  2,  and  the  mean  19.  The  highest  in  Decem- 
ber was  35  above,  and  the  lowest  38  below  zero,  the  mean  being  8 
above.  In  January  the  highest  temperature  was  29  above,  the  lowest 
38  below,  and  the  mean  3  above  zero.  The  mean  temperature  for  the 
four  months  was  16  degrees  above  zero.  The  snow  fall  has  not  exceeded 
18  inches,  and  the  snow  disappears  as  fast  as  it  falls  on  account  of  the 
prevailing  winds.  If  it  were  not  for  the  severe  winds  the  weather 
during  the  entire  period  under  consideration  would  have  been  perfect 
The  highest  velocity  of  the  wind  recorded  was  as  follows:  In  October, 
30  miles  per  hour;  in  November,  40;  in  December,  15;  in  January,  45. 
There  were  not  more  than  twenty  days  when  it  was  disagreeable  to 
be  out  of  doors.     The  wind  seldom  blows  when  it  is  extremely  cold. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  beach  excitement  there  were  8  or  10  saloons, 
but  by  the  close  of  the  season  the  number  had  increased  to  20.  The 
price  of  drinks  and  cigars  in  most  of  the  saloons  is  50  cents,  but  there 
are  a  few  25-cent  houses.     At  the  height  of  the  season  one  of  the 
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leading  saloons  took  in  from  $^.,000  to  $3,000  a  day  over  the  bar,  and 
also  conducted  a  highly-productive  gambling  department.  The  mar- 
gin of  profit  in  the  whisky  traffic  is  much  greater  than  in  Dawson, 
for  retail  dealers  ship  their  liquors  direct  from  Puget  Sound  at  freight 
rates,  which  add  comparatively  little  to  the  original  cost. 

A  careful  canvass  of  the  town,  made  on  November  25,  with  a  view 
of  ascertaining  the  number  of  commercial  enterprises,  professions, 
trades,  etc.,  represented,  showed  the  following  result:  Six  bakers,  20 
saloons,  5  laundries,  12  general  merchandise  stores,  3  second-hand 
stores,  4  wholesale  liquor  stores,  4  hotels,  6  restaurants,  6  lodging- 
houses,  4  real  estate  offices,  2  paper-hangers,  3  fruit  and  cigar  stores, 
2  tinshops,  4  drugstores,  2  photographers,  1  brewery,  3  watchmakers, 
2  sign-painters,  2  meat  markets,  1  boot  and  shoe  store,  1  book  and 
stationery  store,  3  packers  and  forwarders,  2  dentists,  11  physicians, 
16  lawyers,  1  mining  engineer,  2  surveyors,  4  bath  houses,  1  massage 
artiste,  1  bank  and  safe  deposit,  2  printing-offices,  1  confectionery 
store,  1  blacksmith  shop,  1  assay  office,  2  contractors  and  builders,  2 
hospitals,  4  barber  shops,  and  2  clubs. 

The  population  increased  rapidly  from  the  middle  of  September  to 
the  middle  of  October.  Early  in  September  the  reports  from  Nome 
began  to  gain  credence  in  Dawson,  and  within  a  week  or  two  a  stam- 
pede was  on  which  taxed  the  capacity  of  the  available  steamboats  to 
the  utmost.  Probably  2,500  people  left  Dawson  and  upper  river 
points  for  the  new  gold  fields,  a  large  number  who  cx>u\d  not  secure 
passage  on  steamboats  undertaking  the  journey  in  small  boats.  About 
1,500  reached  Nome  during  the  fall,  while  the  other  1,000,  who  were 
caught  by  the  freeze-up  at  various  points  on  the  river,  are  now  mak- 
ing their  way  over  the  trail  to  their  destination.  At  one  time  during 
October  there  were  nearly,  if  not  quite,  5,000  people  in  the  district,  but 
probably  half  of  these  sailed  for  the  States,  making  the  present  popu- 
lation of  the  district  about  2,500.  The  last  steamer  sailed  on  Novem- 
ber 3. 

The  governor  of  Alaska  and  the  judge  of  the  United  States  court  at 
Sitka  visited  Nome  about  the  1st  of  September  on  a  tour  of  inspection, 
and  they  have  no  doubt  made  reports  on  the  situation  to  their  respec- 
tive departments  at  Washington.  A  United  States  commissioner  was 
appointed  and  qualified  early  in  September,  and  gave  the  conmiunity 
its  first  experience  in  civil  government  administered  on  the  spot.  His 
jurisdiction  being  merely  that  of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  all  important 
legal  controversies  are  held  in  abeyance  until  a  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction  is  established. 

On  September  15  a  municipal  government  was  established  and  city 
officers  elected.  There  is  no  law  providing  for  a  municipal  form  of 
government,  but  the  existing  organization  was  considered  a  necessity, 
and  with  few  exceptions  receives  the  hearty  support  of  all  classes. 
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The  city  oflScials  receive  salaries  ranging  from  $100  to  $300  per  montk 
There  is  a  volunteer  fire  department,  under  the  control  of  the  city 
government,  and  strict  tire  regulations  are  enforced.  The  police 
force,  which  consists  of  a  chief  and  three  patrolmen,  maintains  good 
order.  Only  one  murder  has  been  committed,  and  petty  crimes  are 
no  more  prevalent  than  in  towns  of  like  size  which  are  favored  with  a 
legal  form  of  government.  The  expenses  of  the  city  government  are 
defrayed  by  a  property  tax.  The  rate  of  taxation  is  If  per  cent  on  a 
total  valuation  of  $1,556,650. 

There  is  a  lucrative  field  here  for  the  exercise  of  legal  talent,  but  it 
is  fully  and  uniquely  occupied  by  the  fifteen  or  twenty  lawyers  now 
on  the  ground.  Nearly  every  rich  claim  in  the  district  is  encumbered 
by  from  two  to  ten  lawsuits,  which  can  not  be  tried  until  a  court  is 
provided.  In  the  meantime  the  original  claimants  and  the  numerous 
contestants  are  taxed  to  the  limit  of  their  resources  to  supply  the 
sinews  of  war.  In  addition  to  all  the  cash  in  sight,  the  usual  cc  n- 
tingent  fee  in  such  cases  is  a  half  interest  in  the  property  involved. 
Some  of  the  more  conscientious  attorneys  have  been  content  with  a 
third  interest,  but  such  displays  of  diffidence  are  rare.  Eiarly  last 
spring  the  original  locator  of  a  rich  claim  employed  a  prominent 
attorney  to  defend  his  title  against  a  number  of  adverse  claimants  who 
were  giving  him  the  customary  trouble.  By  a  series  of  brilliant 
stratagems,  which  probably  owed  their  inspiration  to  no  recognized 
code  of  procedure,  his  legal  protector  succeeded  in  quieting  title,  but 
the  result  was  not  exactly  what  he  had  hoped  for.  The  attorney  and 
one  of  the  adverse  claimants  now  own  the  property,  and  the  former  is 
supposed  to  be  in  Europe  enjoying  the  fruits  of  his  first  season's 
''clean-up,"  while  the  original  locator  is  out  in  the  hills  prospecting 
for  another  rich  claim. 

The  condition  of  Nome  as  regards  sanitation  is  similar  to  that  of 
Dawson  in  1897.  The  town  is  situated  on  a  flat,  and  during  the  sum- 
mer months  a  pedestrian  in  crossing  the  town  site  sinks  nearly  to  hb 
knees  in  the  moss  and  muck.  There  was  much  sickness  toward  the 
end  of  the  season.  The  city  physician  has  furnished  the  following 
statement: 

Up  to  the  present  time  (January  8,  1900),  there  has  been  little  done 
by  tne  municipality  in  regard  to  araining  the  surface  or  providing  a 
system  of  sewers.  Individual  property  owners  are  required  by  law  to 
ditch  and  drain  their  lots.  The  municipality  contemplates  establish- 
ing a  sewer  system  which  will  carry  the  drainage  and  sewage  into 
Bering  Sea  as  soon  as  funds  are  available  for  that  purpose. 

The  general  healthfulness  of  this  locality  seems  not  so  good  as  that 
of  camps  on  the  Yukon  River  in  United  States  territory,  due,  I  think, 
to  the  absence  in  this  district  of  timber,  and  to  the  comparatively  small 
size  of  the  streams  which  supply  our  fresh  water;  therefore  the  sur- 
face water  with  its  organic  matter  is  not  as  thoroughly  aerated  in  its 
travels  as  is  the  water  of  the  Yukon  or  mountain  streams. 
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The  prevailing  diseases  last  summer  and  fall  were  bloody  dysentery, 
typhoid  fever,  rheumatism,  pneumonia,  and  mereurialization.  During 
tne  latter  part  of  the  summer  dysentery  was  very  prevalent,  so  muen 
so  that  one  would  see  blood  in  every  public  convenience.  It  affects 
the  newcomers  principally,  and  lasts  from  several  days  to  several 
weeks.  It  is  due  to  the  water,  and  is  found  much  aggravated  in  drink- 
ing men.  Mereurialization  was  a  common  and  annoying  affliction, 
but  was  due  entirely  to  carelessness  in  "burning  out"  amalgam.  Ty- 
phoid fever  was  extremely  prevalent  in  the  fall  and  early  winter,  due 
to  failure  to  boil  drinking  water  and  general  disregard  of  health  rules 
by  the  individual.  Pneumonia  occurred  principally  in  connection  with 
typhoid  fever. 

I  anticipate  a  great  amount  of  sickness  next  summer  and  fall. 
While  every  effort  will  be  made  to  keep  the  camp  in  a  good  sanitary 
condition,  and  every  precaution  taken  against  disease,  the  crowding 
together  of  the  great  number  of  people  who  will  come  here  next  sum- 
mer will  make  it  almost  impossible  to  limit  the  spread  of  disease. 

The  health  department  was  not  organized  until  early  in  October. 
Since  that  time  many  necessary  health  ordinances  have  been  passed  by 
the  municipal  council.  A  hospital  for  the  indigent  sick  was  at  once 
established  oy  the  municipality  and  opened  for  patients  on  October  6. 
Since  then  there  have  been  37  indigent  cases  (nearly  all  of  which  were 
typhoid  fever)  treated  there,  with  2  deaths.  The  number  of  deaths 
tnat  have  occurred  in  town  since  last  summer  is  about  40.  There 
have  been  3  births,  2  of  them  of  white  parents,  and  1  half-breed. 

The  most  interesting  topic  of  discussion  here  during  the  long  win- 
ter evenings  is  the  future  growth  of  the  town.  There  are  many 
ardent  enthusiasts  who  believe  that  Nome  will  soon  outstrip  Dawson 
in  population  and  commercial  importance.  They  show  their  faith  by 
offering  prices  for  town  lots  which  would  be  considered,  even  in  Daw- 
son, good  returns  on  the  original  investments.  A  business  lot,  cen- 
trally located,  which  was  bought  last  September  for  $560,  could  have 
been  sold  in  January  for  $4,000,  but  the  owner  decided  to  hold  it  for 
the  expected  ''boom"  next  summer.  There  will  no  doubt  be  a  large 
transient  population  here  during  the  coming  season,  but  the  geograph- 
ical conditions  do  not  justify  the  belief  that  Nome  will  ever  contain 
a  permanent  population  equal  to  that  of  the  Klondike  metropolis. 
Dawson  is  the  natural  gateway  of  the  Klondike  gold  fields,  and  will 
continue  during  the  lifetime  of  the  mines  to  be  the  most  important  town 
in  that  region.  At  Nome  the  conditions  are  entirely  different.  There 
is  no  harbor.  The  beach  stretches  away  in  a  straight  line  for  many  miles 
in  either  direction.  The  water  is  shallow,  and  when  the  sea  is  rough, 
which  is  almost  always  the  case,  large  ocean  vessels  can  not  anchor  safely 
within  a  mile  of  shore.  The  expenses  of  unloading  are  great,  and  much 
loss  has  resulted  from  attempts  to  land  on  the  beach  when  the  surf  was 
running  high.  Two  or  three  small  schooners  and  steamboats  were 
wrecked  last  fall,  and  one  barge-load  of  merchandise  valued  at  $20,000 
was  washed  overboard  and  lost.  As  a  consequence,  the  transportation 
companies  are  seeking  safer  and  less  expensive  points  fordgcharging 
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cargo.  The  mouth  of  the  Nome  offers  somewhat  better  facilities  for 
landing  than  the  mouth  of  the  Snake,  and  a  town  is  likely  to  spring  up 
there.  Port  Safety,  21  miles  east  of  Nome,  is  the  natural  distributing 
point  for  the  Bonanza  district.  If  that  district  proves  as  rich  as  pres- 
ent prospects  would  seem  to  indicate,  a  large  town  will  undoubtedly 
grow  up  there.  Golovin  Bay  offers  safe  anchorage  close  inshore  for 
the  largest  steamships,  and  will  naturally  command  the  conunerce  of 
that  section.  Eighty-five  miles  west  of  Nome,  Port  Clarence  is  the 
first  point  in  that  direction  which  affords  comparatively  safe  anchor- 
age, and  will  without  doubt  be  chosen  by  the  transportation  compa- 
nies as  the  distributing  station  for  that  region.  There  are  several 
points  between  Nome  and  Port  Clarence  where  as  good  anchorage 
can  be  found  as  at  Nome.  In  view  of  the  conditions  described,  it  can 
safely  be  predicted  that  Nome  will  never  contain  a  large  permanent 
population,  but  that  a  chain  of  prosperous  towns  will  spring  up  along 
the  coast  from  Golovin  Bay  to  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  at  such  points 
as  the  local  conditions  shall  determine  to  be  most  favorable. 

An  important  factor  in  the  consideration  of  this  question  is  the  pro- 
jected railroad  along  the  coast.  A  preliminary  survey  for  such  a  road 
was  completed  last  fall  from  Port  Safety  to  Port  Clarence,  a  distance 
of  over  100  miles.  This  survey  showed  the  distances  to  various  points 
along  the  coast  to  be  as  follows:  West  from  Nome — Penny  River,  10 
miles;  Cripple  Creek,  12  miles;  Sonora  Creek,  16  miles;  Sinrock,  26J 
miles;  Cape  Rodney,  32  miles;  Fairview  River,  50  miles;  Port  Clar- 
ence, 85  miles.  East  from  Nome — Nome  River,  3i  miles;  Hastings 
Creek,  10  miles;  Cape  Nome,  13  miles;  Port  Safety,  21  miles.  A  com- 
pany was  organized,  and  it  has  sent  its  agents  to  Washington  to  secure 
a  franchise.  It  is  the  intention  to  construct  a  narrow-gauge  railroad 
along  the  edge  of  the  tundra  and  tap  the  various  mining  districts  with 
side  lines  from  5  to  25  miles  in  length.  Such  a  road  could  be  economic- 
ally constructed,  for  no  expensive  cuts  would  be  required  except  at 
three  or  four  points  where  headlands  encroach  on  the  sea,  and  for 
almost  the  entire  distance  ballast  is  ready  at  hand  on  the  beach.  The 
prime  mover  in  this  enterprise,  although  an  old  man,  enthusiastically 
expresses  the  belief  that  he  will  live  to  see  his  road  connect  with  the 
trans-Siberian  railroad  and  to  ride  from  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  to 
Chicago  in  a  through  Pullman. 

The  crying  need  of  this  long-neglected  part  of  Alaska  is  a  strong 
civil  government  which  shall  insure  to  the  humblest  citizen  the  same 
rights  of  property  that  are  accorded  to  combinations  of  capital,  and 
which  shall  make  it  impossible  for  a  few  men  to  locate  vast  areas  of 
rich  mineral  lands  for  their  own  benefit  and  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
working  miner.  Congress  at  its  last  session  passed  "An  act  to  define 
and  punish  crimes  in  the  District  of  Alaska  and  to  provide  a  code  of 
criminal  procedure  for  said  District,"  but  failed  to  pass  an  act  provid- 
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ing  for  a  code  of  civil  procedure,  which  it  had  under  consideration  at 
the  same  time.  The  Nome  Gold  Digger,  in  commenting  upon  this 
remarkable  discrimination,  pertinently  says: 

United  States  Marshal  Lee  and  associates  in  office  are  collecting  the 
United  States  taxes  imposed  some  time  since.  The  law  permitting 
the  taxes  was  one  of  three  others,  all  of  which  were  to  be  passed  and 
form  a  complete  law  for  the  j>eople  of  Alaska.  This  single  law  only 
passed,  however,  and  it  is  a  cinch  and  an  imposition;  but  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  way  to  avoid  the  payment  of  these  taxes,  which 
take  so  much  money  out  of  local  circulation  and  cause  its  shipment  to 
Washington  without  returning  any  equivalent.  The  list  is  as  follows, 
the  tax  being  per  annum: 

Abstract  offices,  $50;  banks,  $250;  boarding  houses,  for  ten  or  more 
guests,  $25;  brokers,  $100;  billiard  rooms,  $26  per  table;  bowling 
alleys,  $25;  breweries,  $500;  bottling  works,  $200;  cigar  store  or 
stand,  $25;  drug  stores,  $50;  hotels,  $50;  halls,  public,  $10;  jewelers, 
$25;  mercantile  establishments  doing  a  business  of  $100,000,  $500,  of 
$75,000,  $375,  of  $50,000,  $250,  of  $25,000,  $125,  of  $10,000,  $50, 
under  $10,000,  $25,  under  $4,000,  $10;  meat  markets,  $20;  physicians. 
$50;  peddlers,  $25;  restaurants,  $25;  ships  and  shipping,  ocean  ana 
coastwise  vessels,  $1  per  ton  net  tonnage. 

The  reader  with  a  taste  for  figuring,  by  referring  to  the  list  of 
business  houses,  professional  men,  etc.,  given  elsewhere,  and  com- 
paring it  with  the  foregoing  schedule,  can  obtain  an  approximate  idea 
of  the  tax-yielding  capacity  of  the  community.  As  one  glances 
through  the  schedule  the  question  naturally  arises  in  his  mind.  Why 
did  the  lawmakers  spare  lawyers? 

The  sentiment  of  the  conmiunity  on  the  question  under  considera- 
tion is  well  expressed  in  the  following  statement  furnished  by  an  old 
placer  miner  who  has  been  for  several  years  a  resident  of  Circle  City. 
Although  the  statement  was  prepared  with  special  reference  to  condi- 
tions on  the  Upper  Yukon,  it  is  applicable  to  all  parts  of  northern 
Alaska: 

The  placer-mining  industry  in  the  interior  of  Alaska  is  paramount 
to  all  other  intereste.  It  is  all  there  is  to  induce  white  men  to  come 
into  the  country  and  keep  them  here.  Indeed,  it  is  everything,  for 
without  it  the  interior  would  be  but  little  diflferentfrom  the  other  vast 
arctic  wilds  on  this  continent.  A  few  trading  posts,  hundreds  of  miles 
apart,  would  be  all  that  would  be  here.  The  advent  of  civil  govern- 
ment into  the  interior  of  Alaska  brought  with  it  the  introduction  of 
the  United  States  mining  laws,  which  m  the  States  may  be  all  right, 
but  here  their  application  to  placer  mining  is  mischievous  and  ruin- 
ous. The  United  States  mining  laws  give  a  man  20  acres  for  a  placer 
claim,  which  everyone  here  knows  is  more  ground  than  one  man  can 
possibly  work  in  a  long  lifetime,  as  the  fi'ozen  ground  and  other  diffi- 
culties to  be  surmounted  make  the  working  of  even  a  small  fraction  of 
that  area  an  enormous  task.  In  British  (>)lumbia  a  man  is  allowed 
only  100  feet  of  a  creek  for  a  placer  claim.  Experience  has  proved 
this  to  be  quite  enough  for  one  man  if  the  claim  is  good  and  more  than 
enough  if  the  claim  is  not  good,  and  if  a  man  is  off  his  claim  for  three 
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days  during  the  working  season  without  a  valid  excuse  the  claim  is 
liable  to  forfeiture.     The  United  States  mining  laws  allow  a  man 
1,320  feet  along  a  creek  by  660   feet  in  width,  and  give    him  a 
year  from  the  1st  of  January  following  the  date  of  location  to  do  a 
hundred  dollars'  worth  of  assessment  work,  or  ten  days'  work  in  this 
country.     It  also  permits  the  location  of  claims  by  power  of  attor- 
ney.    It  will  thas  be  seen  that  a  few  persons  can  locate  a  creek,  say 
in  the  early  part  of  January,  and  neither  do  any  work  on  it  them- 
selves nor  allow  any  one  else  to  work  it  for  nearly  two  years.     The  nat- 
ural result  of  the  adaptation  of  this  outrageous  and  stupid  piece  of  leg- 
islation to  placer  mining  in  this  country  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  as 
soon  as  a  creek  that  shows  any  signs  of  gold  is  discovered  it  is  at 
once  staked  from  end  to  end,  and  then  practically  abandoned  in  the 
hope  that  someone  will  find  pay  on  some  part  of  the  creek,  and  thus  give 
a  speculative  value  to  all  the  other  claims.     At  the  present  time  there 
are  sevei^al  gangs  of  speculators  going  around  the  country,  who  have 
never  worked  in  their  lives  and  never  intend  to,  who  have  located  and 
practically  locked  up  about  a  dozen  creeks,  so  that  no  one  will  know 
what  is  in  them  until  a  year  or  two  has  elapsed,  when  it  is  believed 
that  they  will  a^ain  be  open  for  relocation,  as  by  that  time  it  is  hoped 
that  these  good-for-nothings  will  be  forced  to  leave  the  country  on 
account  of  impending  starvation.     The  worst  feature  of  the  case  is 
that  hundreds  of  others,  who  are  willing  to  work  and  earn  a  living 
honestly,  will  also  be  forced  to  leave  for  the  very  same  reason.     Baa 
as  the  condition  of  things  is  on  the  Upper  Yukon,  it  is  even  worse  over 
on  the  newly -discovered  Koyukuk,  as  there' I  am  credibly  informed  that 
it  is  not  at  all  unusual  for  a  man  to  go  up  a  creek  on  a  moose  hunt  and 
as  he  proceeds  stake  out  the  whole  creek,  of  course  using  different 
names.     One  man,  with  whom  I  am  personally  acquainted,  told  me  that 
he  had  altogether  103  claims,  which  means  that  he  has  about  26  miles 
of  supposed  placer  ground  locked  up  for  a  year  or  two.     He  also  men- 
tioned the  names  of  several  others  who  have  even  a  still  greater  num- 
ber of  claims  than  he  has.     The  result  of  the  application  of  the  United 
States  mining  laws  to  placer  mining  in  the  interior  of  Alaska  need 
not  be  further  commented  upon,  more  than  to  say  that  it  furnishes  an 
explanation  of  the  statement  that  is    everywhere  made  that  *'the 
country  has  gone  to  the  dogs,"  or,  in  better  language,  "the  country  is 
ruined,"  as  the  miners  who  are  willing  to  work  have  about  lost  hope 
and  courage  and  all  interest  in  the  country,  and  do  not  care  to  make 
any  great  effort  to  find  gold  while  the  present  conditions  exist.     It 
seems  certain  that  if  the  present  condition  of  things  continues  it 
will   not  De  long  before  the  country  will  be  left  to  the  Indians, 
the  Government  oflScials,  and  the  troops  of  soldiers  that  have  been 
stationed  here  to  keep  in  subjection  a  people  who  have  proved  them- 
selves to  be  the  most  capable  of  governing  themselves  of  any  people 
this  world  has  ever  known.     Previous  to  the  introduction  of  civil  gov- 
ernment the  country  was  ruled  by  the  miners  themselves,  and  Jaws 
were  made  and  enforced  that  were  well  adapted  to  the  conditions  and 
needs  of  the  country,  and  of  course  were  fairly  satisfatory.     During 
those  times  crime  was  almost  unknown,  and  life  and  property  were 
quite  as  secure  as  it  seems  possible  for  them  to  be  in  the  best-ordered 
community  in  the  world.     As  it  is  now  realized  that  those  times  are 
forever  past,  they  are  looked  back  to  with  sincere  regret,  although  all 
the  conditions  of  life  were  then  extremely  hard  in  every  respect     In 
those  days  lawyers,  professional  gamblers,  and  professional  politicians 
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were  not  wanted,  and,  in  fact,  any  man  who  would  not  work  for  a  living 
was  not  wanted,  and  would  not  be  endured;  and  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  the  future  historian  of  the  interior  of  Alaska  will  sav  of  this 
country,  as  Bancroft  said  of  California  when  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
vigilance  committee,  that  it  then  possessed  the  best  government  it 
ever  had  or  is  ever  likely  to  have. 

During  the  days  when  miners'  laws  prevailed  no  man  was  allowed 
more  than  one  mming  claim  in  a  district,  and  that  not  more  than  600 
feet  in  length,  and  he  was  required  to  work  his  claim  for  a  full  month 
during  the  working  season,  and  if  he  was  not  on  his  claim  on  the  first 
day  of  the  month  designated  and  every  other  day  during  the  month, 
the  claim  was  liable  to  forfeiture,  and  anyone  else  that  wanted  the 
claim  could  take  it.  As  for  a  patent  or  title  to  a  placer  claim,  no  one 
ever  thought  of  or  wanted  one.  The  honest,  hard-working  miner  neither 
asks  nor  cares  for  anything  more  than  to  be  permitted  q^uietly  and 
peaceably  to  work  out  his  claim,  and  when  he  nas  done  this  he  cares 
no  more  for  the  claim  than  the  burglar  cares  for  the  safe  he  has  just 
robbed.  After  a  creek  has  in  this  way  been  worked  out  the  United 
States  mining  laws  could  be  enforced  with  perfect  propriety,  as  all 
future  work  would  have  to  be  done  by  the  capitalist,  and  the  specu- 
lator might  then  be  allowed  his  opportunity. 

This  statement  is  worthy  of  careful  consideration,  for  it  undoubtedly 
voices  the  unanimous  opinion  of  miners  of  the  old  school  and  all  others 
who  have  studied  the  subject  from  an  unselfish  point  of  view.  It  is 
just  as  undoubtedly  true,  however,  that  but  a  small  percentage  of  those 
who  decry  the  abuses  complained  of  are  proof  against  temptation  when 
the  opportunity  arises  to  do  likewise.  Even  the  honest  old  man  who 
made  the  foregoing  statement,  when  asked  whether  or  not  he  would 
stake  a  few  claims  for  his  relatives  if  he  had  an  opportunitj',  scmtched 
his  head  thoughtfully  for  a  moment  and  then  replied,  "Well,  I  never 
thought  of  that;  perhaps  1  would — if  1  had  a  chance."  This  fmnk 
answer  suggests  the  remedy.  No  man  ought  to  have  a  chance  to  locate 
more  than  one  mining  claim  in  a  district.  Of  coui'se  no  mining  regu- 
lations which  might  be  adopted  by  the  Geneml  Land  OflSce  would 
entirely  correct  the  evils  existing  in  this  region,  for  everything  in 
sight,  from  the  edge  of  the  sea  to  the  distant  mountain  peaks  and  far 
beyond,  has  been  located,  and  in  many  instances  '*  jumped."  But  proper 
regulations  would  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  pioneers  now  turning 
their  faces  toward  the  undiscovered  country  to  the  North  and  East.  A 
placer-mining  law  pittctically  embracing  the  following  features  would 
give  general  satisfaction  to  the  miners  of  northern  Alaska:  The  estab- 
lishment of  mining  districts  by  natural  geographical  boundaries;  a 
system  of  recording  under  the  supervision  of  the  register  of  the  dis- 
trict land  office;  the  limitation  of  the  size  of  creek,  bench,  and  tundra 
claims  to  500  feet  square,  and  of  beach  claims  to  50  or  100  feet  along 
the  beach;  a  restriction  of  the  number  of  locations  by  one  person  to 
one  claim  in  a  mining  district  and  five  claims  in  a  land  district,  and  a 
requirement  of  at  least  sixty  days'  actual  work  on  a  claim  during  the 
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The  question  will  naturally  arise  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  "Is 
Nome  a  second  Klondike  ? "  It  does  not  as  yet  appear  that  any  creek 
in  the  Nome  district  is  as  rich  as  Eldorado;  but  many  experienced 
miners  who  are  familiar  with  both  districts  express  the  belief  that 
Anvil,  Glacier,  and  Dexter  creeks  and  Snow  Gulch  will  produce  as 
much  gold  as  any  like  extent  of  creek  diggings  on  the  Klondike,  and 
that  the  ultimate  output  of  this  gold  belt  will  largely  exceed  that  of 
the  Klondike  district.  But  the  two  districts,  owing  to  widely  differing 
conditions,  are  not  comparable  from  an  economic  point  of  view.  On 
the  Klondike  the  gold  as  a  rule  lies  under  frozen  muck  at  a  depth  vary- 
ing from  15  to  40  feet,  and  the  cost  of  extraction  is  therefore  enor- 
mous. On  account  of  the  royalty  exactions  and  the  great  cost  of 
operation,  claims  showing  a  gross  output  near  the  $100,000  mark  have 
been  worked  at  a  small  margin  of  profit,  while  many  others  can  not  be 
operated  without  a  large  initial  outlay  of  capital.  At  Nome  the  con- 
ditions are  entirely  different.  Bed  rock  is  found  on  most  of  the  creeks 
at  a  depth  varying  from  2  to  5  feet.  When  stripped  of  its  covering  of 
moss  and  exposed  to  the  hot  summer  sun  the  ground  quickly  thaws  to 
bed  rock  and  can  then  be  shoveled  into  the  sluice  boxes  at  small  cost 
for  labor.  The  average  expenses  of  operation  of  claims  on  Eldorado 
are  probably  fully  60  per  cent  of  the  gross  yield.  The  owner  of  a  rich 
claim  on  Anvil  reports  that  his  expenses  last  season,  when  much  dead 
work  was  done,  were  Icvss  than  10  per  cent  of  his  gross  output,  and  this 
percentage  will  hold  good  in  many  other  localities.  Freight  rrora 
Puget  Sound  can  be  delivered  on  the  beach  at  Nome  for  less  than  $15 
per  ton,  and  the  creeks  are  easily  accessible  from  the  beach.  These 
advantages  place  the  Nome  district  far  ahe^d  of  the  Klondike  with 
respect  to  the  cost  of  production  and  insure  the  rapid  extraction  of  its 
placer  deposits.  It  seems  quite  probable,  therefore,  that  long  before 
the  Klondike  miner  shall  have  thawed  out  the  glacial  drift  which  clings 
with  icy  grasp  to  the  attenuated  extremities  of  hb  pay  streak  the  gold 
from  the  superficial  deposits  of  Nome  will  pass  through  the  mints  and 
enter  upon  the  performance  of  its  ordained  function  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  circulating  medium  of  the  nation. 

St.  Michael,  Alaska,  March  16^  1900. 
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LABOR  DAT. 

BY   MISS  M.  C.  DE   GRAFFENRIED. 

Thirty-six  States  of  the  Union  and  the  District  of  Columbia  make 
Labor  Day  a  legal  holiday.  This  wide  observance  gives  the  celebra- 
tion almost  a  national  character.  No  other  country  sets  apart  by  law 
a  similar  festival.  Its  sanction  by  36  State  legislatures  and  by  Con- 
gress for  the  District  of  Columbia  shows  the  general  agreement  as  to 
the  great  value  and  importance  of  the  idea  for  which  the  holiday 
stands — recognition  of  the  rights-  and  dignity  of  labox .  This  open, 
legalized  recognition  is  one  of  the  many  results  of  the  evolution  of 
the  workingman  from  a  condition  of  bondage  and  serfdom  into  a  higher 
civil  and  industrial  grade. 

Labor  Day  could  never  have  existed  but  for  the  moral  force  of  uni- 
versal manhood  suffrage  under  democratic  institutions.  Advancing 
civilization  and  our  general  industrial  progress  aided  the  movement. 
In  each  State  where  the  holiday  is  legalized,  bodies  of  organized  work- 
ingmen  helped  to  bring  about  the  enactment  by  influencing  public 
sentiment  in  their  respective  localities.  Where  no  date  has  yet  been 
set  apart  for  this  celebration  the  State  governments  will  doubtless 
soon  fall  into  line,  for  no  serious  opposition  to  the  measure  has  been 
displayed  even  by  legislatures  which  refused  to  enact  other  laws  in 
the  interests  of  labor — clear  proof  that  the  significance  of  the  fete 
appeals  to  the  popular  heart  and  mind. 

Much  preceding  legislation  in  behalf  of  the  workingman  led  up,  it 
is  true,  to  the  consecration  of  one  day  in  the  year  as  distinctly  a  holi- 
day for  wage-earners.  The  principle  that  government  has  a  right  to 
I'egulate  in  certain  respects  the  conditions  under  which  men  and  women 
toil  and  to  secure  them  time  for  rest  and  recreation  had  already  been 
established  by  the  adoption  in  many  States  of  factory  laws  and  factory 
inspection.  The  ten-hour  working  day  for  women  and  children  had 
been  gained.  Employment  for  young  children  in  the  mill  and  work- 
shop had  been  restricted,  and  previous  schooling  for  them  required. 
Machinery  had  been  rendered  safer  by  guards  and  frequent  inspection. 
Wages  were  paid  of  tener  and  paid  in  money,  not  in  "truck"  or  orders 
on  a  company  store.  Legal  observance  of  the  Saturday  half  holiday 
had  begun.  Industrial  schools  had  been  established.  Convict  labor 
had  in  part  been  withdrawn  from  market  competition  and  eliminated 
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from  trade.  Bureaus  of  statistics  of  labor  had  been  founded  to  inves- 
tigate and  describe  the  industrial  situation. 

In  line  with  advanced  labor  legislation  is  the  celebration  of  Labor 
Day.  The  trade  unions  which  helped  so  •greatly  to  secure  the  bene- 
ficial factory  codes,  through  the  same  iqfluence  obtained  the  September 
holiday.  All  the  great  labor  organizations  in  the  United  States  con- 
tributed to  this  result.  Agitation  for  the  holiday  began  in  New  York 
^in  1882.  In  September  of  that  year  the  order  of  the  Knights  of 
Labor,  founded  in  1869,  convened  in  general  assembly  at  New  York 
City.  An  independent  organization,  the  Central  Labor  Union  of  New 
York,  contained  many  bodies  affiliated  with  the  Knights,  and  the  union 
chose  for  its  annual  parade  September  5,  wh^theKnights  would  be 
in  session.  The  general  assembly  of  the  Knignls  wae- invited  to  review 
the  parade  of  the  Central  Labor  Union  from  the  grand  stand  at  Union 
Square,  and  accepted.  A  recess  being  taken,  the  members  of  the 
general  assembly  witnessed  the  parade.  As  the  various  organizations 
passed,  Robcit  Price,  of  Lonaconing,  Md.,  said  to  the  general  worthy 
foreman  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  "This  is  Labor  Day  in  earnest, 
UnclQ  Dick."  The  event  was  afterwards  referred  to  as  the  Labor  Day 
parade.  In  1883  the  organizations  of  New  York  paraded  on  the  first 
Monday  of  September.  In  1884  when  the  Central  Labor  Union  dis- 
cussed the  date  for  its  parade,  George  R.  Lloyd,  a  Knight  of  Labor, 
offered  a  resolution  declaring  the  first  Monday  in  September  to  be 
Labor  Day.  The  resolution  was  adopted,  and  steps  were  at  once  taken 
to  secure  an  enactment  making  this  a  legal  holiday,  known  as  Labor 
Day.  Not  until  May  6,  1887,  however,  was  the  law  passed  in  New 
York. 

Meantime,  in  other  States  great  labor  organizations  and  local  unions 
made  common  cause  with  the  Central  Labor  Union  and  the  Knights 
of  Labor  in  efforts  to  secure  general  observance  of  this  day  as  a  legal 
holiday.  Oregon  was  the  first  State  to  enact  the  law,  February 
21,  1887.  New  York  was  the  first  State  to  introduce  a  bill  to  that 
effect  and  the  third  to  enact  the  law.  New  Jersey  being  the  second. 
Other  Commonwealths  and  the  District  of  Columbia  adopted  the  meas- 
ure at  different  dates,  as  shown  by  the  table  below. 

Two  significant  features  of  this  celebration  are,  first,  that  differences 
and  animosities  among  the  great  labor  bodies  are  laid  aside;  second,  that 
of  late  employers  are  invited  to  meet  with  the  workers  in  discussing 
topics  relating  to  the  welfare  of  the  industrial  class.  In  other  words, 
the  standpoint  of  the  laboring  man  is  constantly  becoming  less  and  less 
alien  to  that  of  the  employing  class,  and  the  worker  on  his  one  day  of 
leisure  in  the  year  is  glad  to  share  the  point  of  view  of  men  with  a 
broader  outlook  than  himself.  Mr.  Powderly  well  remarks:  **  Those 
who  discuss  the  questions  of  the  hour  before  meetings  of  industrialists 
on  that  day  should  be  educators — they  should  be  teachers  of  the  gos- 
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pel  of  humanity  and  its  needs.!  Those  wno  address  such  meetings  are 
burdened  with  a  weighty  responsibility^  It  is  their  duty  to  teach  a 
doctrine  of  independence  of  thought  and  action.'? 

No  better  social  measure  of  advancing  civilization  exists  than  the 
share  taken  in  public  fetes  by  the  laboring  classes.  From  the  circus 
and  arena  of  the  ancients,  where  slaves  and  captives  were  pitted 
against  wild  beasts,  the  next  step  was  in  feudal  times  to  the  lords' 
fetes  and  celebrations,  at  which  the  lowest  serf  might  be  a  looker  on. 
Later,  in  the  middle  ages,  the  tenant  became  even  a  sharer  in  games 
and  feasts  provided  by  the  lord,  but  strictly  set  apart  for  the  peasantry 
and  laboring  classes.  Under  the  present  wage-earning  system,  the 
workingman  arranges  his  own  games  and  feasts,  independent  of  master 
and  employer.  If  progress  continues.  Labor  Day,  which  is  now  class 
legislation,  will  in  time  give  way  to  a  broader  anniversary  in  celebra- 
tion of  a  imiversal  labor  fete  based  on  the  common  achievements,  not 
of  one  rank  of  society,  but  of  all  mankind.  The  cycle  of  change  is 
not  complete,  nor  the  social  millennium  at  hand.  A  truly  national 
labor  holiday  will  embrace  the  whole  commonwealth,  since  all  its 
members  by  hand,  brain,  virtue,  influence,  and  service  will  contribute 
on  equal  terms  to  the  national  existence  and  welfare. 

The  statement  following  shows  the  States  in  which  Labor  Day  is  a 
legal  holiday  and  gives  the  dates  of  approval  of  the  original  acts 
creating  Labor  Day: 

The  fir  ft  Monday  in  September. 

Alabama December  12, 1892. 

California(a) February  23,  1897. 

Colorado..  * March  15,  1887. 

Connecticut March  20,  1889. 

Delaware February  14,  1893. 

District  of  Columbia June  28,  1894. 

Florida April  29,  1893. 

Georgia October  16, 1891. 

Illinois June  17,  1891. 

Indiana March  9,  1891. 

Iowa Aprils,  1890. 

Kansas March  4,  1891. 

Maine February  10,  1891 . 

Massachusetts May  11,  1887. 

Michigan May  12,  1893. 

Minnesota April  18,  1893. 

Missouri April  9,  1895. 

Montana February  19,  1895. 

Nebraska March  29,  1889. 

New  Hampshire March  31 ,  1891 . 

New  Jersey April  8,  1887. 

a  Present  law.  Under  the  original  law,  approved  May  23,  1893,  the  first  Monday 
in  October  was  observed. 
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The  first  Monday  in  September — Concluded. 

New  York May  6,  1887. 

Ohio April  28,  1890, 

Oregon  (a) February  21,  1893. 

Rhode  Island May  26,  1893. 

South  Carolina December  22,  1891. 

Tennessee March  11,  1891. 

Texas February  11,  1893. 

Utah February  23,  1892. 

Vermont November  26,  1898. 

Virginia February  5, 1892. 

Washington February  24,  1891. 

West  Virginia February  21,  1899. 

Wisconsin April  19,  1893. 

The  twenty-fifth  of  November, 
Louisiana  (Parish  of  Orleans) July  7,  1892. 

The  first  Thursday  in  September. 
North  Carolina March  6,  1899. 

The  first  Saturday  in  September. 
Pennsylvania  (b) May  31,  1893. 

a  Present  law.  Under  the  original  law,  approved  February  21,  1887,  the  first 
Saturday  in  June  was  observed. 

b  Present  law.  Under  the  original  law,  approved  April  25, 1889,  the  first  Monday 
in  September  was  observed. 
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HOTJES  OF  LABOR  AKD   OF  REST  OF  RAILWAY  EMPLOTEES  IK 

PRUSSIA. 

A  short  report  to  the  Department  of  State  made  by  Hon.  Richard 
Guenther,  United  States  consul-general  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
Germany,  shows  the  substance  of  the  new  rules  and  regulations  con- 
cerning the  hours  of  labor  and  of  rest  of  railway  employees  which 
were  recently  promulgated  by  the  minister  of  public  works  of  Prussia. 
A  copy  of  the  report  having  been  kindly  furnished  this  Department 
by  the  Department  of  State,  it  is  reproduced  below: 

The  minister  of  public  works  of  Prussia  has  made  new  rules  and 
regulations  concerning  the  hours  of  labor  and  of  rest  of  railroad 
employees.  If  the  duties  require  unremitting  exertion  and  strict 
attention,  the  daily  average  of  the  hours  of  labor  of  station  agents, 
assistant  station  agents,  telegraphers,  switching  foremen,  overseers  of 
stopping  places,  and  switchmen  shall  not  exceed  eight  hours,  and  the 
duration  of  a  single  task  shall  not  exceed  ten  hours.  The  daily  work 
of  railway  guardls  shall  not  exceed  fourteen  hours.  They  can,  how- 
ever, be  extended  to  sixteen  hours  on  branch  lines  with  little  traffic. 

The  daily  hours  of  labor  of  the  train  employees  shall,  on  the  average 
per  month,  not  exceed  eleven  hours  daily;  a  single  task  shall  not  be 
over  sixteen  hours.  Long  hours  shall  only  be  required  if  they  are 
succeeded  by  proportionately  lon^  terms  of  rest.  The  rest  shall  be 
taken  at  home,  and  as  far  as  possible  shall  be  during  the  night.  The 
daily  hours  of  work  for  the  locomotive  employees,  taken  by  the  aver- 
age per  month,  shall  not  exceed  ten  hours,  and  shall  under  no  circum- 
s&nces  exceed  eleven  consecutive  hours.  The  same  provisions  as  to 
rest  apply  to  them  as  to  the  train  employees. 

If  tne  work  of  the  switchmen  requires  uninterrupted  hard  work,  the 
average  per  day  shall  not  exceed  eight  hours. 

Every  person  steadily  employed  m  the  train  service  shall  have  at 
least  two  days  of  rest  per  month.  The  period  of  rest  of  the  train  and 
locomotive  employees  at  their  respective  homes  shall  not  be  less  than 
ten  consecutive  houra. 
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ILLINOIS. 

Tenth  Biennial  Report  of  tlie  Bureau  of  Lahoi'  Statistics  of  tlve  State 
of  Illinais,  1898.  David  Ross,  Secretary  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  Labor.     271  pp. 

The  present  report  relates  to  the  following  subjects:  Private  and 
municipal  ownership  of  public  works,  137  pages;  public  employment 
agencies,  96  pages;  labor  legislation,  37  pages. 

Private  and  Municipal  Ownership  of  Public  Works. — The 
information  presented  under  this  head  was  obtained  by  the  Illinois 
bureau  by  means  of  schedules  prepared  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  and  covers  facts  which  will  be  presented  for  the  whole 
country  in  the  Fourteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Labor,  1899. 

Public  Employment  Agencies. — This  part  of  the  report  contains 
an  account  of  the  experiences  of  various  States  and  foreign  countries 
in  regard  to  public  employment  agencies,  the  facts  presented  having 
been  collated  from  official  reports,  statements  of  officials,  and  other 
sources.  Copies  of  laws  passed  in  Ohio,  Montana,  Nebraska,  and 
New  York  regarding  the  establishment  of  free  employment  agencies 
are  given,  together  with  an  account  of  their  operations  in  each  case. 
The  labor  bureaus  of  California  and  Missouri  have  opened  free  public 
employment  offices  without  waiting  for  legislation. 

KANSAS. 

Fourteenth  Anniuil  Report  of  the  Kansas  Bureau  of  Labor  and  In- 
dustrial Statistics,  1898.  W.  L.  A.  Johnson,  Commissioner. 
360  pp. 

This  report  treats  of  the  following  subjects:  Taxation  of  probated 
estates,  43  pages;  manufacturing  and  industrial  conditions,  29  pages; 
lead,  zinc,  and  oil  industries,  6  pages;  factory  inspection,  10  pages; 
statistics  of  wage-earners,  70  pages;  railway  employees,  5  pages;  labor 
organizations,  20  pages;  State  Society  of  Labor  and  Industry,  33 
pages;  State  institutions,  12  pages;  sociology,  13  pages;  labor  legisla- 
tion, 37  pages;  work*  of  labor  bureaus  in  the  United  States,  39  pages; 
strikes  and  labor  difficulties,  31  pages. 
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Manufacturing  and  Industrial  Conditions. — Returns  for  1898 
were  made  by  100  establishments  in  the  State,  but  many  of  these  were 
incomplete.  Statistics  reported  relate  to  the  nature  of  the  industry, 
chai'acter  of  ownership,  number  of  firm  members  and  stockholders, 
capital  invested,  value  of  products,  assessed  valuation  and  estimated 
true  value  of  plants,  amount  of  production,  months  in  operation  dur- 
ing the  year,  etc. 

Of  100  establishments  making  returns,  58  reported  a  total  capital  of 
$2,201,574  invested  in  buildings,  grounds,  and  machinery.  During 
1898  they  expended  $4r,113,030  for  raw  materials,  $563,404  for  salaries 
and  wages,  and  $95,753.79  for  repairs,  insurance,  taxes,  and  rent,  a 
total  expenditure  of  $4,772,187.79.  The  total  value  of  the  manufac- 
tured products  was  $5,655,169.  Of  the  58  establishments  considered, 
25  were  owned  by  corporations,  7  by  firms,  and  26  by  individuals. 

Lead,  Zinc,  and  Oil. — ^This  part  of  the  report  relates  to  the  output 
and  genei-al  operations  of  the  lead  and  zinc  plants  and  oil  wells  in  the 
State  during  1898.  Seventy-two  lead  and  zinc  plants  reported  a  total 
output  of  165,541,270  pounds  of  ore,  whose  total  value  was  $2,347,029. 
The  value  of  oil  and  natural  gas  produced  during  1898  was  $67,841.44. 

Wage-Earners. — ^The  usual  investigation  was  made  with  regard 
to  the  condition  of  wage-earners.  Returns  were  made  by  361  wage- 
earners,  covering  nativity,  hours  of  labor,  wages,  cost  of  living,  etc. 
The  following  table  shows,  by  occupations,  the  more  important  data 
presented: 


STATISTICS  OP  wage-earners,  BY  OCCUPATIONS,  1898. 


Aver- 

OceupatioiiM. 

Num- 
ber 

report- 
ing. 

Num- 
ber 
mar- 
ried. 

Num- 
ber 
single. 

Heads 
of  fam- 
ilies. 

T 

pend- 
ents 
per 
head 
of  fam- 
ily. 

Aver- 
age 
yearly 
wages. 

Aver- 
age 
vearly 
income 
from  all 
sources. 

Aver- 
age 
cost  of 
living. 

Num- 
ber 

sav- 
ings. 

Num- 
ber 

own- 
^Ing 
homes. 

Mem- 
bersof 
labor 
organ- 
iza- 
tions. 

B»\rberH 

Brakemen 

Butchers  • 

•26 
•25 
16 
21 
14 
18 
21 
25 
32 
45 

27 
19 
21 
32 
9 

10 

•23 
17 
10 
20 
9 
16 
20 
15 
24 
32 

16 
16 
19 

23 

8 

8 
6 
1 
6 
2 
1 

10 
8 

13 

• 

9 

1 

1 

24 
19 
10 
20 
9 
16 
21 
17 
26 
34 

18 
17 
18 
26 
9 

10 

3.0 
8.0 
3.5 
3.6 
4.1 
3.7 
4.0 
4.1 
3.2 
3.7 

4.4 
3.8 
3.9 
3.7 
6.2 

4.0 

1518.46 
657.52 
473.25 
522.95 
491.78 
1.062.00 
1,200.00 
289.20 
653.00 
612.20 

864.25 
763.63 
407.66 
285.62 
535.66 

278.50 

1615.23 
662.52 
482.62 
566.00 
491.78 
1,073.50 
1,246.24 
293.88 
684.84 
639.35 

382.59 
814.00 
464.52 
294.37 
631.88 

282.00 

09359.96 
6536.00 
399.81 
462.52 
397.42 
»14.88 
837.76 
277.32 
647.22 
497.83 

339.92 
689.42 
408.57 
•280.46 
604.44 

289.40 

17 
10 

5 
12 

6 
13 
14 

7 
11 
17 

12 

10 
6 
2 
8 
8 
10 
16 

:5 

13 

8 

24 
24 
16 

Carpenters 

Cigar  makers 

Conductors 

Engineers 

Laborers 

10 
12 
18 
21 
23 

Machinirts 

Other  mechanics . 
Mechanics'  help- 
ers  

13 
82 

2 

Railroad  laborers. 
Miners 

9;            7 
7            8 
4;            3 
6,           4 

2!           4 

13 
19 

Salt  workers 

Section  foremen.. 
Railroad     track- 
men   

32 
8 

6 

All  occupa- 
tions  

361 

«7 

M 

294 

3.8 

567.11 

697.91 

C474.T2 

151'        120 

272 

a  Average  for  25,  one  not  reporting. 
6  Average  for  24.  one  not  reporting. 
c  Average  for  359,  two  not  reporting. 
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Of  the  361  wa^e-earners  reporting,  277  were  married  and  84  were 
single;  294  were  heads  of  families,  having  an  average  of  3.8  depend- 
ents per  head  of  family.  The  average  yearly  earnings  of  the  361  wage- 
earners  were  $567.11,  and  the  total  income  from  all  sources  amounted 
to  $597.91  per  wage-earner.  The  average  cost  of  living  was  $474.72. 
Of  the  wage-earners  making  returns,  151  reported  savings  during  the 
year;  120  owned  their  homes;  272  were  members  of  labor  organiza- 
tions, and  315  were  American  born. 

Railway  Employees. — ^Tables  are  given  showing  the  salaries  and 
wages  of  employees  of  7  railway  companies  doing  business  in  the  State. 

Labor  Organizations. — ^The  following  table  shows  the  number  and 
membership  of  labor  organizations  reporting  on  December  31, 1898: 

NUMBER  AND  MEMBERSHIP  OF  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS,  DECEMBER  31.  1896. 


Labor  oiganizatioDB. 


Mem- 
bera. 


Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher  Workmen  of  North  America.. 

Amalgamated  Sheet  Metal  Workers'  International  Association , 

Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers 

Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trackmen  of  America 

Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen 

Cigar  Makers'  International  Union 

Coopers'  International  Union  of  North  America 

Federal  Labor  Union 

International  Typographical  Union 

International  Association  of  Machinists 

International  Brotherhood  of  Blacksmiths 

Journeymen  Barbers'  International  Union  of  America 

Kansas  State  Barbers'  Association 

Knights  of  Labor 

Order  of  Railway  Conductors 

Retail  Clerks'  National  Protective  AsBociation 


Total. 


a  Not  including  1  union  not  reporting. 

Returns  were  received  from  44  local  unions,  43  of  which  reported  a 
total  membership  of  1,810  persons.  Of  the  44  local  unions,  39  reported 
an  average  of  64  per  cent  of  the  trade  in  their  localities  as  being  organ- 
ized. Thirty- three  local  unions  reported  wages  of  members  ranging 
from  $195  per  year,  in  the  case  of  one  butchers'  union,  to  $1,440  per 
year  in  the  case  of  a  union  of  locomotive  engineers,  or  an  average  of 
$822.39  for  all  unions.  Eleven  unions  reported  that  they  handled  a 
total  of  71  grievances  during  1898,  of  which  62  were  satisfactorily  set- 
tled, 4  were  compromised,  and  5  failed  of  settlement  The  average 
age  of  36  unions  reporting  was  8.3  years.  Of  41  unions  reporting,  28 
had  schedules  or  contracts  with  employers,  and  13  had  none.  Of  39 
unions  reporting,  15  had  sick,  out-of-work,  or  accident  funds,  and 
24  had  none.  Of  40  unions  reporting,  34  had  death  benefit  funds,  and 
6  had  none.  Of  43  unions,  30  reported  that  members  were  required 
to  perform  Sunday  labor.  Of  41  unions,  35  reported  an  increasing 
and  6  a  decreasing  tendency  in  membership  and  efficiency  in  organi- 
zation. 
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State  Societt  or  Labor  and  Industry. — A  review  is  given  of  the 
origin,  history,  and  operation  of  the  State  Society  of  Labor  and  Indus- 
try and  its  control  of  the  State  bureau  of  labor  and  industrial  statistics 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  approved  January  6,  1899.  (a) 
A  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  first  meeting  of  this  society  is  also 
given. 

Sociology. — ^This  chapter  consists  of  a  number  of  articles  written 
by  persons  interested  in  labor  questions. 

Strikes. — An  account  is  given  of  each  of  four  strikes  which  occurred 
in  the  State  during  the  first  half  of  the  year  1899. 

MICHIGAN. 

Sixteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  and  IncksAtrial 
Statistics,     1899.     Joseph  L.  Cox,  Commissioner,     viii,  360  pp. 

The  present  report,  like  that  for  the  preceding  year,  deals  with  a 
variety  of  subjects.  Of  those  relating  to  labor  and  industrial  condi- 
tions the  following  are  the  most  important:  Profit  sharing,  12  pages; 
trade  unions,  18  pages;  State  labor  canvass,  28  pages;  the  soft-coal 
industry,  15  pages;  negroes  of  Michigan,  8  pages.  Other  chapters  of 
the  report  relate  to  an  historical  review  of  the  bureau;  copies  of  the 
acts  creating  the  bureau  of  labor  and  regulating  factory  inspection; 
reports  of  the  meetings  of  the  National  Association  of  Officials  of 
Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics  and  of  the  International  Association  of  Fac- 
tory Inspectors;  statistics  of  the  police  and  fire  departments,  county, 
city,  and  village  prisons,  and  State  penal  institutions;  statistics  of 
cities  and  villages;  a  description  of  each  of  the  counties,  including 
statistics  of  mortgages,  interest  rates,  etc.,  and  statistics  of  factory 
inspection. 

Trade  Unions. — A  brief  summary  is  given  of  each  trade  union  in 
the  State  from  which  returns  were  received,  showing  the  name, 
locality,  and  membership,  the  wage  scales,  and  other  information. 
Returns  from  111  unions  showed  a  total  membership  of  10,308  persons 
in  1898.  Forty-eight  unions  reported  an  increased  membership  dur- 
ing the  year;  95  unions  reported  steady  employment  on  the  part  of 
their  members,  and  13  reported  increased  wages.  The  average  wages 
received  by  members  during  the  year  were  $2.14  per  day  for  time 
work  and  $2.21  per  day  for  piecework. 

State  Labor  Canvass. — A  canvass  was  made  of  6,878  males  and 
3,294  females,  employed  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  regarding  their 
age,  nationality,  conjugal  condition,  occupation,  wages,  length  of 
service,  etc.  The  two  following  tables  show  for  male  and  female 
employees,  respectively,  for  selected  occupations,  the  average  daily 

a  For  a  copy  of  this  act  see  Bulletin  No.  22,  pages  496-49S. 
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wages,  average  number  of  months  employed  during  the  year  1898, 
and  the  average  number  of  years  engaged  in  the  present  occupation: 

DAILY    WAGES    OP    MALE    EMPLOYEES    AND    MONTHS    EMPLOYED    DURING    1838,    BY 

SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS. 


Occupations. 

Num- 
ber. 

Ayer- 

daf^ 
wages. 

Aver- 
age 
months 

em- 
ployed 
during 
the 
year. 

Aver- 
age 
years 
at  pres- 
ent oc- 
cupa- 
tion. 

Occupations. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
Aver-  montha 
age       em- 
dally   ployed 
wages,  during 
the 
year. 

Aver- 
age 

at  pres- 
ent oc- 
cupa- 
tion. 

Barbers 

16 

16 
248 

102 
47 
76 

28 

29 
24 

408 
126 

28 
111 

88 

229 

1,278 

9 
217 

$L46 

1.44 
1.92 

L40 
2.25 
1.67 

1.76 

1.67 
1.46 

1.59 
2.07 
1.80 
L96 
1.34 
L56 
L20 

1.60 
2.06 

12.0 

9.7 
11.8 

2.2 
9.6 
9.9 

12.0 

U.6 
11.0 

10.4 
9.2 
11.2 
11.4 
11.6 
9.8 
9.7 

12.0 
•    10.9 

10.6 

6.0 
10.9 

7.4 
10.8 
6.6 

9.6 

8.6 
9.7 

11.1 

12.0 
6.2 

16.6 
6.2 
8.6 

14.1 

6.3 
16.0 

Metal  polishers.. 
Millers 

45 
28 
96 
809 

23 
20 
20 
71 
7 

28 

27 

67 
82 

14 
186 

49 
492 

18 

$1.61 
L93 
L97 
L66 

1.29 
2.84 
2.17 
1.98 
1.63 

2.43 

1.96 

1.66 
2.41 

1.41 
1.88 
1.88 
1.42 

1.83 

9.9 
12.0 
10.1 
10.1 

10.6 
10.6 
10.9 
10.7 
U.7 

7.3 

8.6 

IZO 
10.3 

11.6 
U.6 
10.7 
9.9 

10.2 

6.8 

Bicycle  works  em- 
ployees . 

16.7 

Molders 

10  9 

Blacksmiths".*.!!!! 
Blacksmiths' 
helpers 

Painters  

Paper  mill  em- 
ployees  

Pattern  makers . 

Plumbers 

Printers 

7.8 
4.9 

Boilermakers 

Brass  workers 

Brewery         em- 
ployees   

13.6 
U.6 

11.7 

Stenographers... 

Stone  ana  brick 
masons 

Stone  and  mar- 
ble cutters 

Street   car  em- 
ployees  

Triors 

6.9 

Butchers        and 
meat  cutters.... 

Car  repairers 

Carriage         aud 
wagon  makers.. 

Cigar  makers 

Electricians 

19.8 
13.3 

4.3 

14.8 

Engineers 

Tannery       em- 

^loyee" 

Teamsters 

Tinners 

Firemen 

6.6 

Ironworkers 

Laborers 

8.1 
14.6 

Laundry         em- 
ployees   

Wood  workers... 
Woolen  mill  em- 
ployees  

1L6 

Machinists 

17.2 

DAILY   WAGES   OP   FEMALE   EMPLOYEES   AND  MONTHS   EMPLOYED   DURING  1898,  BY 

SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS. 


Occupations. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 

d^ly 
wages. 

Aver- 
age 
months 

em- 
ployed 
durinir 
the 
year. 

Aver- 
age 

years 
at  pres- 
ent oc- 

cupa- 

tion. 

Occupations. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 

dSfy 
wages. 

Aver- 
age 
months 
em- 

during 

the 

year. 

Ave^ 

at  pres- 
ent oc- 
cupa- 
UonT 

Bakery  employees 

Bean  sorters 

Bookbindery  em- 

31 
103 

22 

66 
15 

76 

140 
77 

101 
43 

20 

126 

139 

10.66 
.471 

.62 

.70 
.31 

.62 

.854 
.46 
.914 
.91 

1.17 

.74 

.91 

12.0 
7.8 

10.7 

10.7 
(a) 

11.0 

10.9 
11.0 
10.6 
12.0 

7.4 

11.0 

U.l 

ZO 
8.8 

2.4 

2.8 
.6 

2.1 

4.0 
6.0 
9.2 
5.8 

4.0 

2.8 

4.4 

Milliners 

Papeivbox  mak- 
ers  

184 

68 

62 

88 

348 

12 

82 
42 
218 
12 
86 

50 

86 

$1.24 

.69 

.68 

.77 
.80 
.80 

.74 

.98 

1.26 

1.14 

LOl 

.674 

.81 

9.1 

U.7 

10.9 

U.6 
U.4 
8.9 

9.1 
10.3 
10.0 
8.2 
9.4 

U.S 

U.S 

a7 

L7 

ployees  

Paper  mill  em- 

Pnnting     office 
employees 

Saleswomen 

Seamstresses  .... 

Silk    mill    em- 
ployees  

Shirt  makers 

Stenographers... 

Straw  workers... 

Tailoressea 

Telephone  oper- 
ators  

Card  factory  em- 
ployees   

2.1 

CiiBh  girls 

4.6 
4.8 

6.3 

Cigar"fcactory  em- 
ployees   

Corset  factory  em- 
ployees   

3.2 

Domestics 

3.6 

Dressmakers 

DresfMtay  makers. 
Hat  factory  em- 
ployees   

KnitUng  factory 

8.0 
8.7 
6.4 

2.9 

employees ....'.. 
Laundry  employ- 
ees  

Woolen   factory 
employees 

S.S 

a  Full  time. 
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The  returns  for  all  of  the  6,878  male  employees  canvassed  showed 
the  following  average  results:  Daily  wages,  $1.53;  months  employed 
during  the  year,  10.2;  years  engaged  at  present  occupation,  10.8;  age, 
32  years.  Ninety-seven  per  cent  had  employment  at  the  time  of  the 
canvass;  56  per  cent  were  married,  42i  per  cent  were  single,  and  li 
per  cent  were  widowed.  The  6,878  male  employees  had  17,948 
dependents,  or  2.6  per  person  canvassed.  Twenty-seven  per  cent 
owned  their  homes. 

Ketums  for  3,294  female  employees  canvassed  showed  the  following 
average  results:  Daily  wages,  $0.84;  months  employed  during  the 
year,  10.4;  years  engaged  at  present  occupation,  3.8;  age,  24  years. 
Ten  per  cent  were  married,  6  per  cent  were  widowed,  and  84  per  cent 
were  single.  The  3,294  female  employees  had  4,249  dependents,  or 
1.3  per  person  canvassed.     Four  per  cent  owned  their  homes. 

SoFT-CoAL  Industry. — ^This  chapter  consists  of  extracts  from  a 
report  on  the  soft-coal  industry  of  Michigan,  and  contains  a  brief 
account  of  the  location  of  the  coal  fields  and  of  the  operations  of  the 
various  coal-mining  enterprises  in  the  State. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  on  the  Si/rikes  and  Lockouts  of  1898  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
1899.  xcv,  119  pp.  (Published  by  the  Labor  Department  of  the 
British  Board  of  Trade.) 

The  present  report  of  the  chief  labor  correspondent  of  the  Labor 
Department  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade  is  the  eleventh  issued  since 
the  commencement  of  the  series  in  1888.  The  greater  part  of  the 
volume  is  devoted  to  a  detailed  statement  showing  for  each  dispute, 
beginning  in  1898,  the  locality,  the  number  of  establishments,  the 
number  and  occupations  of  working  people  affected,  the  cause  or 
object  of  the  dispute,  the  date  of  beginning  and  ending,  and  the 
result.  These  tables  are  preceded  by  an  analysis  of  the  statistics  of 
strikes  and  lockouts,  comparative  data  for  recent  years,  and  summary 
tables.  The  general  plan  of  this  presentation  is  very  nearly  the  same 
asin  the  preceding  years,  except  that  in  the  analysis  and  the  summary 
tables  a  distinction  is  made  between  persons  directly  and  those  indi- 
rectly affected  by  the  strikes  and  lockouts.  A  special  section  of  the 
report  is  devoted  to  conciliation  and  arbitration,  and  appendixes  con- 
tain the  text  of  certain  agreements  terminating  trade  disputes,  and 
also  specimen  forms  of  inquiry. 

The  report  for  1898  shows  an  increase  in  the  number  of  persons 
affected  and  working  days  lost  on  account  of  strikes  and  lockouts,  as 
compared  with  1896  and  1897,  although  the  number  of  disputes  in 
1898  was  smaller  than  during  any  of  the  4  preceding  years.  This  is 
shown  in  the  following  table: 

STATISTICS  OF  STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS,  1894  TO  1898. 
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There  were  711  disputes  in  1898,  affecting  253,907  persons,  of  whom 
200,769  were  actual  participants  as  strikers  or  persons  locked  out  and 
53,138  were  otherwise  thrown  out  of  employment  on  account  of  the 
disputes. 

The  following  table  shows,  by  causes,  the  number  of  persons  directly 
affected  by  disputes  beginning  in  1896,  1897,  and  1898: 

STRIKERS  AND  PERSONS  LOCKED  OUT.  BY  CAUSES,  1896  TO  1898. 


strikers  and  persons  locked  out  in  disputes 
beginning  in— 

Cause  or  object. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

Wages 

95,976 
2,356 
22,746 
17,583 
5,279 
4,063 

64.9 
1.6 
15.4 
11.8 
8.6 
2.7 

73,906 
89,227 
14,840 
29,068 
6,327 
4,085 

44.1 
23.4 
8.9 
17.4 
3.8 
2.4 

176,392 

777 

9,203 

11,742 

2,216 

440 

87.9 

Hours  of  labor 

.4 

Employment  of  particular  classes  of  persons 

Working  arrangements,  rules,  and  discipline 

Trade  unionism 

4.6 
5.8 
1.1 

Other  causes 

.2 

Total 

147,950 

100.0 

167,453 

100.0 

200,769 

100  0 

While  the  most  prevalent  causes  of  strikes  and  lockouts  in  each  of 
the  years  mentioned  were  those  relating  to  wages,  the  number  of  per- 
sons engaged  in  disputes  due  to  these  causes  was  much  greater  in  1898 
than  in  either  of  the  two  preceding  years.  Out  of  a  total  of  200,769 
persons  directly  engaged  in  disputes  from  all  causes,  176,392,  or  87.9  per 
cent,  were  involved  in  wage  disputes,  as  compared  with  44.1  per  cent 
in  1897  and  64.9  per  cent  in  1896.  These  wage  disputes  were  very 
largely  due  to  demands  for  advances.  Only  777  working  people,  or 
0.4  per  cent  of  the  entire  number,  were  engaged  in  disputes  in  1898  on 
account  of  hours  of  labor. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  working  people  directly 
engaged  in  strikes  and  lockouts  in  1898,  classified  according  to  the 
principal  cause  and  the  resvdts  obtained: 

STRIKERS  AND  PERSONS  LOCKED  OUT,  BY  CAUSES  AND  RESULTS.  AND  WORKING  DAYS 

LOST,  1898. 


Strikes 

and 
lockouts. 

Strikers  and  persons  locked  out  in  dis- 
putes, the  results  of  which  were— 

Total 
strikers 
and  per- 
sons 
locked 
out 

Aggregate 

working 

days  lost  oy 

all  persons 

affected. 

(a) 

Cause  or  object 

In  favor 
of  em- 
ployees. 

In  favor 
of  em- 
ployers. 

Compro- 
mised. 

Indea- 

nite  or 

unsettled. 

Wages 

449 
19 

87 

94 
51 
8 
8 

40,823 
289 

1,443 

1,889 
798 
248 

109,674 
858 

6,369 

8,988 

1,134 

59 

95 

25,791 
130 

2,401 

5,866 

276 

88 

104 

176,392 
777 

9,203 

11,742 

2,215 

346 

95 

18,464,493 
1,139,736 

Hours  of  labor 

Employment  of   particular 
classes  of  persons 

Working     arrangements, 
rules,  and  discipline 

Trade  unloniimn  ,...., 

220,766 

406,995 

7 

83,094 

Sympathetic  disputes 

Miscellaneous 

17,368 

7.037 

Total 

711 

45,490 

120,667 

34,601 

111 

200,769       15.289.478 

a  For  strikes  and  lockouts  ending  in  1896,  including  those  that  may  have  begun  in  1897. 
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The  above  table  shows  that  in  1898  the  balance  of  advantage  of  the 
results  of  the  disputes  was  largely  on  the  side  of  the  employers, 
120,667,  or  60.10  per  cent,  of  the  working  people  having  engaged  in 
disputes  settled  entirely  in  favor  of  the  employers,  and  only  45,490, 
or  22.66  per  cent,  in  disputes  settled  wholly  in  favor  of  the  employees. 
In  the  cases  of  3i,501,  or  17.18  per  cent,  of  the  strikers  and  persons 
locked  out,  the  disputes  were  compromised.  In  the  remaining  cases 
the  results  of  the  disputes  were  indefinite  or  unsettled  at  the  close  of 
the  year. 

The  statistics  of  the  711  disputes  in  1898  were  largely  dominated  by 
a  single  strike  in  the  coal  mining  industry,  which  involved  100,000 
strikers  and  caused  a  loss  of  more  than  11,500,000  working  days. 
This  strike,  which  was  due  to  a  wage  dispute,  resulted  in  favor  of  the 
employers.  The  extent  to  which  each  of  the  various  groups  of 
industries  were  involved  in  the  strikes  and  lockouts  in  1898  is  shown 
in  the  following  table: 

STRIKERS  AND  PERSONS  LOCKED  OUT,  BY  INDUSTRIES  AND  RESULTS,  AND  WORKIKQ 

DAYS  LOST,  1898. 


InduBtrieB. 


Strikes 

and 
lockouts. 


Strikers  and  persons  locked  out  in  dis- 
putes, the  results  of  which  were— 


In  favor 
of  em- 
ployees. 


In  favor 
of  em- 
ployers. 


Compro- 
mised. 


Indefi- 
nite or 
unsettled. 


Total 
strikers 
and  per- 
sons 
locked 
out. 


workmf 
davslostby 
aliperaons 

affected, 
(a) 


Building. 


Mining  and  quarrying 
Metal,     engmeermg, 
shipbuilding 


and 


Textile 

Clothing 

Transportation 
Miscellaneous . 
Employees  of  local  author- 


18S 
129 

182 
99 
63 
22 
67 


6,869 
80,084 

4,689 

2,888 

699 

280 

1,076 

111 


1,363 
104,961 

6,032 
6,649 
874 
1,475 
1,090 

803 


6.993 
12,278 

6,384 
8,274 
1,418 
1,639 
8,445 

70 


7 
104 


14,232 
147,397 

16,106 
11,706 
2,891 
3,844 
5,610 

484 


379,170 
12,876,334 

1,370,764 
278,664 
69,900 
46,771 
267,715 

5,200 


Total. 


711 


46,490 


120,667 


84,601 


111 


200,769 


16,280,478 


a  For  strikes  and  lockouts  ending  in  1898,  including  those  that  may  have  bc^n  in  1897. 

The  group  of  mining  and  quarrying  in  the  above  table  shows  the 
largest  number  of  persons  directly  engaged  in  strikes  and  lockouts, 
namely,  147,397,  or  73.4  per  cent  of  all,  causing  a  total  loss  of  12,876,384 
working  days.  Next  in  importance,  with  regard  to  the  number  of 
persons  engaged  and  time  lost,  were  the  groups  of  metal,  engineering 
and  shipbuilding,  the  building  trades,  and  the  textiles,  respectively. 

As  in  previous  years,  the  strikers  and  persons  locked  out  were 
mostly  engaged  in  a  few  large  disputes.  In  the  following  table  the 
strikes  and  lockouts  beginning  in  1898  are  grouped  according  to  the 
total  number  of  persons  directly  and  indirectly  affected: 
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PERSONS  AFFECTED   BY  8TBIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS,  AND  WOREJNG  DAYS  LOST,  BY 

GROUPS,  1898. 

[Penons  aflected  means  all  persons  thrown  out  of  work.] 


Groups. 

Strikes 

and 
lockouts. 

Persons  affected. 

Working  days  lost 

Number. 

Percent 

Number. 

Per  cent 

8 

180,100 

61.2 

11,716.800 

88.1 

2.500  and  under  6,000 

1,000  and  under  2,500 

26 
42 
76 
103 
129 
154 
178 

84,889 

80,583 

25.967 

16,706 

9,066 

6,487 

2,729 

18.6 
12.0 
10.2 
6.2 
8.6 
2.1 
1.1 

683,808 
644,464 
470,864 
244,696 
192.782 
96.012 
48,586 

4.9 

600  and  under  1,000 

4.6 

260  and  under  600 

8.8 

100  and  under  250 

1.7 

60  and  under  100 

1.4 

26  and  under  60 

,7 

Under  25  (a) 

.8 

Total 

711 

253,907 

100.0 

614,096,849 

100.0 

a  Disputes  involving  less  than  10  persons,  and  those  which  lasted  less  than  1  day,  have  been  omit- 
ted, except  when  the  aggregate  duration  exceeded  100  working  days. 

6  These  figures  differ  somewhat  from  those  given  in  the  preceding  tables  as  the  aggregate  days  lost 
during  1898,  since  they  exclude  the  days  lost  In  1898  through  disputes  in  progress  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  and  include  those  lost  in  1899  through  disputes  which  began  in  1898. 

According  to  the  above  table,  three  large  disputes  accounted  for  over 
one-half  of  all  persons  affected  by  strikes  and  lockouts  in  1898.  On 
the  other  hand,  461  strikes  and  lockouts,  or  considerably  over  one-half 
of  the  entire  number,  involved  less  than  100  persons  each,  or  but  6.8 
per  cent  of  all  persons  directly  or  indirectly  affected  by  strikes  and 
lockouts. 

In  the  following  table  the  disputes  beginning  in  1896, 1897,  and  1898 
are  classified  according  to  the  various  methods  of  settlement: 

PKBSONS  AFFECTED  BY  STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  BEGINNING  IN  1896.  1897,  AND  1898,  BY 

METHOD  OF  SETTLEMENT. 


[Penons  aflected  means  all  persons  thrown  out  of  work.] 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

Method  of  settlement 

Strikes 

and 
lockouts. 

Persons 
aflected. 

Strikes 

and 
lockouts. 

Persons 
affected. 

Strikes 

and 
lockouts. 

Persons 
aflected. 

Arbitration 

19 
26 

687 
114 
107 
19 

4 

9,935 

136,844 

80,587 

7,260 

8,159 

189 

14 
27 

624 
76 

106 
7 
11 

9,756 
9,544 

187,048 

15,207 

4,307 

1,678 

2,782 

14 
29 

495 
71 
96 

8,890 

Conciliation  and  mediation 

16,127 

Direct  n«fotiatlon  or  arrangement  be- 
tween the  parties 

206,926 

Submisaion  of  workinir  neonle 

17,590 

Replacement  of  workfns^  people 

9,616 

Cldflinflr  of  works T. ?.-.".. 

Indefinite  or  unsettled 

6 

258 

Total 

926 

196,190 

864 

280,267 

711 

258,907 

The  method  most  generally  adopted  for  settling  disputes  in  1898,  as 
in  previous  years,  has  been  by  direct  negotiation  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned or  their  agents,  495  disputes,  affecting  206,926  persons,  being 
settled  in  this  way.  Forty-three  disputes,  affecting  19,517  persons, 
were  settled  by  arbitration,  conciliation,  and  mediation,  and  167  dis- 
putes, involving  27,206  persons,  resulted  in  the  submission  of  the 
working  people  or  their  replacement  by  others.  In  the  6  remaining 
strikes,  involving  258  persons,  the  methods  of  settlement  were  mdefi- 
nite  or  the  strikes  remained  unsettled  at  the  close  of  the  yeai^ 
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Of  the  43  strikes  and  lockouts  which  were  settled  by  arbitration  and 
conciliation,  7  disputes,  affecting  3,611  persons,  were  settled  according 
to  the  provisions  of  the  conciliation  act  of  1896;  19  disputes,  affecting 
12,729  pei-sons,  by  trade  boards;  16  disputes,  affecting  3,149  persons, 
by  individuals,  and  1  dispute,  affecting  28  persons,  by  a  federation  of 
trade  unions. 

Provision  for  Old  Age  hy  Government  Action  in  Certain  European 
Countries,  1899.  69  pp.  (Published  by  the  Labor  Depailment  of 
the  British  Board  of  liude.) 

This  publication  consists  of  a  series  of  memoranda  describing  the 
provisions  made  for  old  age  by  government  action  in  ceilain  European 
countries.  The  information  was  compiled  from  various  reports  and 
documents,  supplemented  by  data  obtained  from  the  British  Govern- 
ment's foreign  representatives. 

Of  11  countries  considered  in  this  report  only  2,  Germany  and 
Denmark,  have  adopted  a  general  system  of  pensions  or  relief  for  old 
age.  In  Germany  there  is  a  general  system  of  compulsory  insui'ance 
against  old  age  and  invalidity.  In  1897  over  400,000  pensioners  drew 
pensions  amounting  to  £2,750,531  ($13,385,459),  of  which  £1,079,823 
($5,254,959)  were  provided  by  the  State. 

In  Denmark  provision  is  made  for  old  age  relief  to  needy  persons 
of  good  character,  the  expense  of  which  is  borne  partly  by  the  State 
and  partly  by  the  conununes.  In  1896,  36,246  persons  with  14,223 
dependents  received  such  pensions  at  a  total  costof  £216,317  ($1,052,707) 
during  that  year. 

In  France  provision  for  old  age  is  obligatory  in  the  case  of  seamen 
and  miners.  The  Government  contributes  £440,000  ($2,141,260)  per 
annum  to  the  seamen's  pension  fund,  subsidizes  pension  funds  of 
friendly  societies,  and  makes  other  grants,  amounting  to  an  aggregate 
of  probably  not  less  than  £600,000  ($2,919,900)  per  year. 

In  Belgium  the  Government  and  certain  provincial  authorities  make 
grants  to  friendly  societies  to  encourage  subscriptions  to  the  general 
savings  and  retirement  fund  ( Caisse  OeneraZe  oTEpargne  et  de  Hetraite), 
and  in  some  districts  mine  owners  are  compelled  to  subscribe  to  retire- 
ment funds  for  former  mine  employees. 

In  Austria  provision  is  made  for  the  compulsory  old-age  insurance 
of  mine  employees,  and  in  Russia  old-age  insurance  extends  only  to 
Government  mining  establishments.  In  Roumania  provision  is  made 
for  compulsory  insurance  in  mines  and  quarries,  but  no  enterprises  to 
which  the  law  applies  have  yet  been  started.  No  legislation  has  been 
enacted  in  Sweden,  Norway,  or  Holland  for  the  establishment  or 
encouragement  of  old-age  pension  funds.  In  Italy  a  law  was  passed 
in  1898  establishing  a  national  pension  fund,  but  it  had  not  become 
operative  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  this  report 
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ONTARIO. 

Seventeenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ind/ustries  for  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario^  1898.  vii,  128  pp.  (Published  by  the  Ontario 
Department  of  Agriculture.) 

This  report  comprises  the  following  subjects:  Weather  and  crops,  66 
pages;  live  stock,  the  dairy,  and  the  apiary,  20  pages;  values,  rents, 
and  farm  wages,  38  pages;  chattel  mortgages,  8  pages;  municipal 
statistics,  144  pages. 

Values,  Rents,  and  Farm  Wages. — ^The  total  value  of  farm  prop- 
erty reported  in  1898  was  $923,022,420,  of  which  $556,246,569  repre- 
sents land,  $210,054,396  buildings,  $52,977,232  implements,  and 
$103,744,223  live  stock.  For  the  first  time  since  1892  an  increase  is 
shown  in  the  total  value  of  farm  property,  there  having  been  a  steady 
decline  from  1892  to  1897. 

There  was  likewise  a  change  for  the  better  in  the  price  of  farm  labor. 
Farm  hands  with  board  received  in  1898  an  average  of  $148  per  year, 
an  increase  of  $4  over  1897.  Farm  hands  without  board  received  an 
average  of  $246  in  1898,  or  $10  more  than  the  preceding  year.  The 
average  monthly  rate  of  wages  during  the  working  season  was  $15.31, 
with  board,  in  1898,  or  $1.02  more  than  in  1897.  The  average  monthly 
rate  without  board  was  $25.44  in  1898,  or  97  cents  more  than  in  1897. 
The  monthly  wages  with  board  received  by  domestic  servants  increased 
from  $5.97  in  1897  to  $6.09  in  1898. 

Chattel  Mortgages. — During  the  year  ending  December  31, 1898, 
there  were  on  record  19,809  chattel  mortgages,  representing $12,282,217. 
This  shows  a  decrease,  both  in  number  and  in  amount,  when  compared 
with  the  preceding  year.  Of  the  chattel  mortgages  in  1898,  10,631, 
representing  $3,580,497,  were  registered  against  farmers. 
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[This  subject,  begun  in  Bulletin  No.  2,  has  been  continued  in  succeesive  issues. 
All  material  parts  of  the  decisions  are  reproduced  in  the  words  of  the  courts,  indi- 
cated when  short  by  quotation  marks  and  when  long  by  being  printed  solid.  In 
order  to  save  space,  immaterial  matter,  needed  simply  by  way  of  explanation,  is 
given  in  the  words  of  the  editorial  reviser.] 

DECISIONS  UNDER  STATUTORY  LAW. 

Constitutionality  of  Statute  Changing  Fellow-Servant  Rule 
IN  Case  of  Railroad  Employees — TvUia  v.  Lake  Erie  and  Westerti 
Rail/road  Co.y  SO  Supreme  Court  Reporter^  page  136. — ^Action  was 
brought  by  Hosea  B.  TuUis  against  the  above-named  railroad  com- 
pany to  recover  damages  for  an  injury  suffered  while  in  the  employ 
of  said  company.  In  an  inferior  United  States  court  a  judgment  was 
rendered  in  favor  of  the  defendant  company  and  the  plaintiff,  TuUis, 
appealed  the  case  to  the  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals  for  the 
seventh  circuit.  The  case  turned  upon  the  validity  of  an  act  approved 
March  4,  1893,  and  now  included  in  sections  7083  to  7087  of  Burns' 
Annotated  Statutes  of  Indiana,  Revision  of  1894,  which  changed  the 
common-law  rule  as  to  fellow-servants  as  regards  railroad  companies 
and  rendered  them  liable  for  injuries  of  employees  caused  by  the  neg- 
ligence of  fellow-servants  in  certain  specified  cases.  After  a  bearing 
the  court  of  appeals  decided  that  material  error  was  committed  at  the 
hearing  in  the  lower  court  for  which  its  judgment  should  be  reversed 
if  the  sections,  above  referred  to,  were  constitutional  and  valid,  but 
that  if  said  sections  were  invalid  the  judgment  should  be  affirmed. 
Upon  the  question  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  these  sections  the 
court  of  appeals  certified  the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  which  rendered  its  decision  December  11,  1899,  and  affirmed 
their  constitutionality. 

The  opinion  of  the  court  was  delivered  by  Chief  Justice  Fuller,  and 
the  following  is  quoted  therefrom: 

The  contention  is  that  the  act  referred  to  is  in  conflict  with  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  [to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States] 
because  it  denies  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  to  the  corporations 
to  which  it  is  applicable. 

In  Pittsburg,  C,  C.  cfe  St.  L.  R.  Co.  v.  Montgomery,  152  Ind.  1, 
49  N.  E.,  582,  the  statute  in  question  was  held  valid  as  to  railroad 
companies,  and  it  was  also  held  that  objection  to  its  validity  could  not 
be  made  by  such  companies,  on  the  ground  that  it  embraced  all  oorpo- 
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rations  except  municiiml,  and  that  there  were  some  corporations  whose 
business  would  not  bring  them  within  the  reason  of  the  classification. 
In  announcing  the  latter  conclusion  the  court  ruled  in  effect  that  the 
act  was  capable  of  severance;  that  its  relation  to  railroad  corporations 
was  not  essentially  and  inseparably  connected  in  substance  with  its 
relation  to  other  corporations;  and  that,  therefore,  whether  it  was 
constitutional  or  not  as  to  other  corporations,  it  might  be  sustained  as 
to  railroad  corporations. 

Considering  this  statute  as  applying  to  railroad  corporations  only, 
we  think  it  can  not  be  regardea  as  m  conflict  with  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment. 

The  court  at  this  point  referred  to  several  decisions  declaring  similar 
statutes  of  several  States  to  be  valid  and  then  continued  in  part  as 
follows: 

By^  reason  of  the  particular  phraseology  of  the  act  under  considera- 
tion it  is  earnestlv  contended  tnat  the  decisions  sustaining  the  validity 
of  the  statutes  of  Kansas,  Iowa,  and  Ohio  are  not  in  pomt,  and  that 
this  statute  of  Indiana  classified  railroad  companies  arbitrarily  by 
name  and  not  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  business  in  which  they 
were  engaged,  but  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  in  the  case  citeid 
has  held  otherwise  as  to  the  proper  interpretation  of  the  act,  and  has 
treated  it  as  practically  the  same  as  the  statutes  of  the  States  referred  to. 

As  remarked  in  Missouri,  K.  &  T.  R.  Co.  v.  McCann,  174  U.  S.,  580, 
586,  43  L.  ed.,  1093,  1096,  19  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.,  755,  the  contention  calls 
on  this  court  to  disregard  the  interpretation  given  to  a  State  statute 
by  the  court  of  last  resort  of  the  otate,  and,  by  an  adverse  construc- 
tion, to  decide  that  the  State  law  is  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  "  But  the  elementary  rule  is  that  this  court  accepts 
the  interpretation  of  a  statute  of  a  State  affixed  to  it  by  the  court  of 
last  resort  thereof." 

This  being  an  action  brought  by  Tullis  to  recover  damages  for  an 
injury  suffered  while  in  the  employment  of  the  railroad  company,  caused 
by  the  negligent  act  of  a  fellow-servant,  for  which  the  company  was 
alleged  to  oe  responsible  by  force  of  the  act,  we  answer  the  question 
propounded  that  the  statute  as  construed  and  applied  by  the  supreme 
court  of  Indiana  is  not  invalid  and  does  not  violate  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 


Constitutionality  of  Statute — Death  of  Mine  Employee — 
Who  May  Maintain  Action  for  Damages — Matde  Coal  Co.  v.  Pa/r- 
tenJieimer^  55  Northeastern  Reporter^  page  761. — Action  was  brought 
by  John  Partenheimer  as  administrator  of  the  estate  of  Robert  Pone- 
leit,  deceased,  to  recover  damages  for  the  death  of  his  decedent, 
caused  by  the  alleged  negligence  of  the  above-named  coal  company, 
which  was  made  the  defendant  in  the  suit.  At  the  time  of  his  death, 
Poneleit  was  in  the  employ  of  the  coal  company  in  the  capacity  of  a 
blacksmith  about  its  mine.  He  was  killed  by  an  explosion  of  gas  in 
the  mine.  In  the  circuit  court  of  Gibson  County,  Ind.,  a  judgment 
was  rendered  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff  and  the  defgn^pt  ^P^g^k^the 
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case  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State.  The  defendant  claimed  that 
the  case  came  within  and  was  governed  by  the  provisions  of  an  act 
of  the  legislature  pertaining  to  coal  mines,  approved  March  2,  1891 
(Acts  1891,  p.  67,  Burns'  Bey.  St.,  1894,  §'7461  et  seq.),  and  that 
the  right  of  action  which  the  plaintiff  sought  to  enforce  was  lodged 
by  the  legislature  in  the  particular  persons  designated  in  section  13  of 
said  act  (§  7473,  Burns'  Rev.  St.,  1894)  and  not  in  the  administrator 
of  the  estate  of  the  deceased,  by  whom  the  action  had  been  brought 
The  section  referred  to  reads  as  follows: 

For  any  injury  to  person  or  persons  or  property  occasioned  by  any 
violation  of  this  act,  or  any  willful  failure  to  comply  with  any  of  its 
provisions,  a  right  of  action  against  the  owner,  operator,  agent  or  lessee 
shall  accrue  to  the  partjr  injured  for  the  direct  injury  sustained  thereby, 
and  in  case  of  loss  of  life  dv  reason  of  such  violation,  a  right  of  action 
shall  accrue  to  widow,  children,  or  adopted  children,  or  to  the  parents 
or  parent,  or  to  any  other  person  or  persons  who  were  before  such  loss 
of  life  dependent  tor  support  on  the^  person  or  persons  so  killed,  for 
like  recovery  for  damages  for  the  injury  sustained  by  reason  of  such 
loss  of  life  or  lives. 

The  plaintiff,  in  reply,  insisted  that  said  section  could  not  be  con- 
sidered as  controlling  in  the  case  for  the  reason  that  when  the  law  of 
which  it  forms  a  part  is  tested  by  section  19,  art.  4,  of  the  State  con- 
stitution, it  must  be  held  invalid.  Said  section  of  the  constitution 
provides  in  part  that  "Every  act  shall  embrace  but  one  subject  and 
matters  properly  connected  therewith;  which  subject  shall  be  expressed 
in  the  title."  The  plaintiff  claimed  that  this  constitutional  provision 
was  violated  by  the  statute  in  question  in  two  respects:  First,  that  it 
embraced  more  than  one  principal  subject;  second,  that  there  was  no 
general  subject  expressed  in  the  title  of  the  act.  It  was  further  claimed 
by  the  plaintiff  that  if  said  statute  was  invalid  that  the  action  was  right- 
fully brought  by  the  administrator  under  the  provisions  of  section  285 
of  Bums'  Rev.  St.,  1894,  which  empowers  the  personal  representative 
to  maintain  an  action  for  damages  where  the  death  of  his  decedent  has 
been  caused  by  the  wrongful  act  of  another.  The  supreme  court  ren- 
dered its  decision  December  18,  1899,  and  sustained  the  claim  of  the 
defendant  company,  holding  that  the  statute  relating  to  coal  mining 
was  constitutional  and  valid  and  that  in  consequence  the  action  should 
have  been  brought  by  the  widow  or  children  of  the  deceased  and  not  by 
his  administrator,  and  the  judgment  of  the  circuit  court  was  reversed. 

The  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  was  delivered  by  Judge  Jordan, 
and  from  the  same  the  following  is  quoted: 

The  title  of  the  act  in  dispute  is  as  follows:  **An  act  regulating  the 
weighing  of  coal,  providing  for  the  safety  of  employees,  protecting 
persons  and  property  injured,  providing  for  the  proper  ventilation  or 
mines,  prohibiting  boys  and  females  from  working  m  mines,  conflict- 
ing acts  repealed,  and  providing  penalties  for  violation."  The  statute 
is  divided  mto  some  24  sections,  some  of  which    *    *    *    regulate 
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the  weighing  of  coal  delivered  from  any  coal  mine  in  this  State  oper- 
ated by  any  owner,  agent,  or  lessee  of  such  mine,  while  others  pertain 
to  the  manner  in  which  tne  mine  shall  be  supported  in  order  to  pro- 
tect persons  working  therein,  and  others  provide  for  the  proper  ven- 
tilation of  the  mine  so  as  to  keep  it  at  all  times  free  from  "standing 
gas,"  and  also  provide  for  or  designate  means  by  which  the  proper 
ventilation  of  a  coal  mine  may  be  secured,  and  further  provide  that  a 
competent  mining  boss  shall  be  employed,  who  shall  keep  a  careful 
watch  over  the  ventilating  apparatuses  and  air- ways  of  the  mine,  etc. 
An  inspection  of  the  statute  clearly  discloses  that  the  general  subject 
covered  by  the  legislation  therein  is  one  concerning  or  relating  to  coal 
mines,  ana  that  tne  part  thereof  which  vests  the  right  of  action  for  a 
recovery  of  damages  arising  out  of  the  death  of  a  person  caused  by 
the  violation  of  any  of  its  provisions,  or  willful  feilure  to  comply 
therewith,  upon  the  part  of  the  owner,  operator,  agent,  or  lessee,  in 
the  widow  or  children  of  the  deceased,  or  other  persons,  in  the  order 
named  in  the  section  in  question,  is  incidental  or  auxiliary  to  the  prin- 
cipal subject  upon  which  the  legislation  is  had,  and  consequently  is  a 
matter  properly  connected  therewith.  We  conclude,  therefore^  that 
the  title  is  suflBcient,  and  that  the  act  does  not  embrace  a  plurality  of 
subjects,  and  is  not  open  to  the  constitutional  objections  urged  by 
counsel  for  appellee. 

In  view  of  tne  plain  purpose  of  the  statute,  and  in  obedience  to  the 
rule  well  aflirmea  by  the  authorities,  we  can  see  no  escape  from  hold- 
ing that  this  action,  under  the  facts,  falls  within  the  terms  of  the  act 
in  controversy,  and  that  the  surviving  widow  of  the  deceased,  and  not 
his  administrator,  is  the  proper  person  to  sue  for  damages  resulting 
from  his  death;  and  we  are  constrained  to  conclude  that  appellee  [the 
administrator]  can  have  no  standing  in  court  to  maintain  this  action. 


Constitutionality  of  Statute — ^Tbuok  System,  etc. — LurrKm^ 
clerk^  V.  Hitchens  Bros.  Co,^  1^  AiUmtic  Reporter^  p<ige  1061. — ^This 
case  was  heard  by  the  court  of  appeals  of  Maryland  on  an  appeal  from 
the  circuit  court  of  Allegany  County,  of  that  State.  It  was  a  hearing 
upon  a  petition  by  the  above-named  company  against  one  Theodore 
Luman  for  a  writ  of  mandamus.  The  decision  of  the  court  of  appeals 
was  rendered  November  23,  1899. 

The  facts  of  the  case,  so  far  as  given,  appear  in  the  following,  quoted 
from  the  opinion  of  the  court,  which  was  delivered  by  Chief  Justice 
McSherry: 

The  proceedings  in  this  case  are  designed  to  test  the  constitution- 
ality or  chapter  493  of  the  acts  of  the  general  assembly  of  this  State, 
passed  at  the  January  session  of  1898.  The  title  of  the  statute  is  in 
these  words:  "An  act  to  prohibit  railroad  and  mining  corporations, 
their  oflicers  and  agents,  from  selling  or  bartering  goods,  wares  or 
merchandise  in  Allegany  County  to  their  employees.'' 

The  appellee  is  a  trading  corporation.  One  of  its  stockholders  is  a 
director  m  the  Barton  and  George's  Creek  Coal  Company,  a  mining 
corporation  of  Allegany  County.  By  the  general  laws  of  the  State, 
before  a  person  or  a  corporation  can  lawfully  condu(^t^|i^n|ei^^a<|^ing 
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business  in  any  county,  a  trader's  license  must  be  procured  from  the 
clerk  of  the  circuit  court.  In  the  latter  part  of  April,  1899,  applica- 
tion was  made  by  the  appellee  to  the  appellant,  who  is  the  clerk  of  tiie 
circuit  court  for  Allegany  County,  for  a  trader's  license.  The  clerk 
refused  to  issue  the  license  unless  the  oath  [to  the  effect  that  no  oflSoer 
of  any  railroad  or  mining  corporation  has  any  interest  in  the  store  or 
business  or  in  the  profits  thereof,  proposed  to  be  carried  on  under  the 
license]  prescribed  by  the  second  section  of  the  act  now  under  review 
was  fii^t  taken  by  some  officer  of  the  appellee  corporation,  but  the 
treasurer  of  the  appellee  refused  to  make  the  oath,  because  one  of 
the  stockholders  of  the  Hitchens  Bros.  Company  was  a  director  in  a 
mining  corporation.  Thereupon  the  clerk  declined  to  issue  the  license 
applied  for  by  the  appellee,  and  the  latter  filed  in  the  circuit  court  a 
petition  praying  that  a  mandamus  might  go  out  directing  the  clerk  to 
issue  the  license.  Ultimately  a  pro  forma  order  was  pa^ed  requiring 
the  clerk  to  deliver  the  license,  and  from  that  order  this  appeal  has 
been  taken. 

The  validity  of  the  statute  has  been  assailed  upon  a  number  of 
grounds,  some  of  which  will  now  be  considered.  The  title  declares 
mat  the  act  is  an  act  to  prohibit  railroad  and  mining  corporations, 
their  officers  and  agents,  from  selling  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise 
to  their  employees;  whereas  the  body  of  the  act  makes  it  unlawful  not 
only  for  a  railroad  and  mining  corporation  to  sell  or  barter  any  goods, 
wares,  or  merchandise,  but  for  any  president,  vice  president,  manager, 
superintendent,  director,  or  other  officer  of  such  corporations  to  own 
or  have  any  interest  whatever  in  any  store  or  merchandise  business  in 
Allegany  County,  without  the  slightest  reference  to  whether  sales  are 
made  to  the  employees  of  railroad  or  mining  corporations  or  not. 
There  are  two  tnings  prohibited  in  the  body  of  the  act  under  a  title 
indicating  a  purpose  to  prohibit  but  one  thing,  and  that  one  thing  is  a 
whoUy  different  thing  from  the  two  which  are  prohibited.  The  title 
relates  to  sales  to  employees;  the  body  of  the  act  prohibits  railroad 
and  mining  corporations  from  selling  at  all;  and  it  also,  without  quali- 
fication, prohibits  the  designated  oflacers  from  having  any  interest  in 
any  store^  and  from  selling  to  any  person  any  goods,  wares,  or  mer- 
chandise in  the  county.  The  title  indicates  that  the  act  is  designed  to 
provide  a  restricted  prohibition,  while  the  body  of  the  act  declares  an 
unrestricted  prohibition.  A  provision  forbidding  a  sale  to  employees 
is  widely  different  from,  because  much  narrower  than,  a  provision 
forbidding  a  sale  to  any  one.  Though  the  title  need  not  contain  an 
abstract  of  the  bill,  nor  give  in  detail  the  provisions  of  the  act,  it  must 
not  be  misleading  by  apparently  limiting  the  enactment  to  a  much 
narrower  scope  than  the  body  of  the  act  is  made  to  compass;  nor  must 
there  be  cloaked  in  the  enactment  any  foreign,  discoroant,  or  irrele- 
vant matter  not  disclosed  in  the  title.  The  act  goes  far  beyond  the 
purpose  declared  in  its  title,  and  in  this  respect  disregards  the  provi- 
sions of  section  29,  art.  3,  of  the  constitution  of  Aferyland,  which 
declares  "  that  every  law  enacted  by  the  general  assembly  shall  embrace 
but  one  subject,  and  that  shall  be  descrited  in  its  title." 

But  we  need  not  pursue  this  discussion  further,  because  there  is 
another  objection  eaually  apparent  and  equally  fatal  to  the  act,  and  that 
objection  is  founded  on  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.     Section  1  of  the  amendment  guaranties  the 
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equal  protection  of  the  laws  to  all  persons  alike.  It  applies  to  corpo- 
rations as  well  as  to  individuals.  A  statute  which  denies  to  one  person 
the  protection  that  is  accorded  to  others  under  the  same  conditions,  and 
in  the  like  situation,  or  which  imposes  on  one  a  burden  not  similarly 
borne  by  others,  is,  because  it  so  discriminates,  in  both  instances  invalid 
under  the  paramount  organic  law.  Though  it  was  perfectly  competent 
to  the  legislature  to  prevent  railroad  and  mining  corporations  from  en- 
gaging in  the  business  of  bartering  or  selling  goods,  wares,  and  merchan- 
aise,either  by  not  conferring  such  a  power  upon  them  in  their  charters,or. 
if  it  had  been  conferred,  then  by  subsequently  amending  the  charters,  ana 
imposing  the  restriction  by  such  an  amenament,  yet  it  was  obviously 
not  within  the  power  of  the  general  assembly  to  deny  to  particular 
individuals  who  happened  to  be  officers  of  those  corporations,  and 
merely  because  they  were  such  officers,  the  right  which  every  other 
citizen  of  the  county,  whether  an  officer  of  other  corporations  or  not, 
possessed  to  sell  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  within  the  county. 
While  the  legislature  may,  under  conditions,  create  classes,  and  subject 
all  persons  coming  within  the  classifications  to  burdens  or  duties  not 
imposed  upon  individuals  outside  of  the  classes,  these  classifications 
must  not  be  arbitrary  or  unreasonable,  but  must  rest  upon  some  dif- 
ference which  bears  a  reasonable  and  just  relation  to  the  act  in  respect 
to  which  the  classification  is  proposed.  It  may  not  single  out  the 
directors  of  one  corporation,  and,  solely  because  they  are  such  direct- 
ors, prohibit  them  from  engaging  in  some  other  business  open  to 
the  curectors  of  all  other  corporations,  any  more  than  it  can  by  a  gen- 
eral enactment,  not  passed  in  the  exercise  of  the  police  power,  burden 
one  corporation  with  a  liability  from  which  other  corporations  of  the 
same  kind,  under  precisely  similar  circumstances,  are  relieved. 

The  reasons  we  have  given  are  quite  sufficient,  without  assigning 
any  others,  to  show  that  the  legislation  embodied  in  the  act  of  1898, 
which  is  now  before  us,  is  absolutely  void. 


Employers'  Liability — Duties  op  the  Master — Construction 
OF  Statute — Mosgrove  v.  Zimblemcm  Coal  Co.^  81  Northwestern 
Reporter^  page  %27. — Action  was  brought  against  the  above-named 
coal  company  by  one  Mosgrove  to  recover  damages  for  breathing  bad 
air  in  its  coal  mine.  After  a  hearing  in  the  district  court  of  Boone 
County,  Iowa,  a  judgment  was  rendered  for  the  plaintiff  and  the 
defendant  appealed  the  case  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  which 
rendered  its  decision  December  16,  1899,  and  affirmed  the  judgment 
of  the  lower  court. 

The  facts  in  the  case  are  sufficiently  given  in  the  foUowing,  which 
is  quoted  from  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  as  delivered  by  Judge 
Ladd: 

The  plaintiff,  an  experienced  miner,  entered  the  coal  mine  of  the 
defendant  December  3,  1897.  After  passing  to  his  room,  he  had 
removed  a  few  shovels  of  mining  dirt,  and,  when  reaching  to  draw  out 
some  loose  dirt  with  his  hand,  gas  struck  him.  He  thus  described  the 
occurrence:  '*lt  just  seemed  to  draw  me  right  up — took  me  right  in 
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there.  I  was  gobbled  close  up  to  the  coal  face.  The  coal  broke  loose. 
I  had  a  little  trouble,  and  I  fell  over.  Got  up  again,  and  went  out 
into  the  road.  My  li^ht  was  out,  and  I  got  about  half  up,  and  fell 
a^in.  Then  I  crawled.  The  gas  put  my  light  out.  Crawled  out  at 
the  main  entrance."  After  resting  there  a  few  minutes,  he  walked  to 
the  shaft,  and  left  the  mine.  The  evidence  tended  to  show  that  the 
air  in  the  mine  was  thick,  and  so  filled  with  noxious  gases  that  the 
lights  either  went  out,  or  would  not  blaze  up  over  halfway. 

The  mine  owner  was  bound,  in  the  first  instance,  to  furnish  a  reason- 
ably safe  place  in  which  to  work,  and  then  to  exercise  ordinary  care 
in  so  keepmg  it;  and,  in  a  coal  mine,  where  noxious  or  poisonous  gases 
are  likely  to  be,  supplying  air  that  may  be  safely  inhaled  into  the  lungs 
is  of  the  utmost  importance.  The  duty  of  forcing  in  a  sufficient  amount 
of  air,  and  so  circulating  it  as  to  dilute  and  render  harmless  or  expel 
the  gases,  devolved  upon  the  proprietor,  and,  in  the  absence  of  knowl- 
edge to  the  contrary,  the  employee  had  the  right  to  assume  that  this 
had  been  done. 

If  there  were  any  doubt  concerning  this  proposition,  it  is  settled  by 
section  2488  of  the  Code,  which  reads: 

"The  owner  or  person  in  charge  of  any  mine  shall  provide  and 
maintain,  whether  the  mine  be  operated  by  shaft,  slope  or  drift,  an 
amount  of  ventilation  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  cubic  feet  of  air 
per  minute  for  each  person,  nor  less  than  five  hundred  cubic  feet  of 
air  per  minute  for  each  mule  or  horse  emploved  therein,  which  shall 
be  so  circulated  throughout  the  mines  as  to  dilute,  render  harmless  and 
expel  all  noxious  and  poisonous  gases  in  all  working  parts  of  the  same; 
to  do  this,  artificial  means  by  exhaust-steam,  forcing-fans,  furnaces, 
or  other  contrivances  of  sufficient  capacity  and  power,  shall  be  kept  in 
operation.  If  a  furnace  is  used,  it  shall  be  so  constructed  b^  lining 
the  up-cast  for  a  sufficient  distance  with  incombustible  material,  that 
fire  can  not  be  conmiunicated  to  any  part  of  the  works.  When  the 
mine  inspector  shall  find  the  air  insufficient,  or  the  men  working  under 
unsafe  conditions,  he  shall  at  once  give  notice  to  the  mine  owner  or 
his  agent  or  person  in  charge,  and,  upon  failure  to  make  the  necessary 
changes  withm  a  reasonable  time,  to  be  fixed  by  him,  he  may  order  the 
men  out,  to  remain  out  until  the  mine  is  put  in  proper  condition." 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  particular  appliances  to  be  used  are  not 
specified,  but  that  the  result  to  be  attained  is  clearly  defined.  Nor  is 
tne  volume  of  ventilation  limited.  Before  the  proprietor  has  db- 
charged  his  duty,  regardless  of  the  contrivances  employed,  or  the 
amount  of  ventilation,  the  gases  must  be  rendered  harmless  by  bein^ 
diluted  or  expelled.  This  is  the  plain  import  of  the  statute,  and  is 
emphasized  by  the  clause  authorizing  the  mine  inspector  to  oixler  the 
men  out  when  the  air  is  insufficient.  The  presence  of  gases  in  such 
mines  is  recognized,  and  the  purpose  of  the  law  is  to  guard  miners 
aj^inst  injury  therefrom.  True,  no  penalties  are  provided  for  viola- 
tion of  this  statute,  save  after  notice  from  the  inspector.  Nevertheless 
it  defines  certain  specific  duties,  a  failure  to  discharge  which  by  those 
operating  a  mine,  m  the  absence  of  any  excuse,  constitutes  negligence. 
Every  person,  while  violating  an  express  statute,  is  a  wrongdoer,  is  ex 
necessitate  negligent  in  the  eyes  of  the  law;  and  an  innocent  person, 
within  its  protection,  injured  thereby,  is  entitled  to  civil  remedy  by 
way  of  damages. 
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Employers'  Liability — Railroad  Companies — Assumption  of  Risk 
BY  Employees — Construction  of  Statute — Quinn  v.  Nefio  Yorky 
New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  Co,^  66  Northeastern  Reporter^ 
pa^e  891. — In  a  suit  brought  by  Daniel  Quinn  against  the  above-named 
railroad  company  to  recover  damages  for  personal  injuries  a  ruling  in 
favor  of  the  plaintiff,  Quinn,  was  made  in  the  superior  court  of  Suffolk 
County,  Mass.,  and  upon  this  ruling  the  case  was  submitted  to  the 
supreme  court  of  the  State,  judgment  to  be  entered  for  the  plaintiff  if 
said  court  decided  said  ruling  to  be  correct  and  for  the  defendant  if  it 
did  not  sustain  the  ruling.  The  decision  of  the  supreme  court  was 
rendered  January  4,  1900,  reversing  the  ruling  and  judgment  was 
accordingly  entered  for  the  defendant. 

The  opinion  of  the  court  was  delivered  by  Chief  Justice  Holmes, 
and  the  syllabus  of  the  same  reads  as  follows: 

1.  Plaintiff,  while  in  defendant's  employ  as  brakeman,  was  sitting 
on  top  of  a  fruit  car,  when  his  head  struck  the  cornice  of  a  roof  over 
a  station  platform.  He  knew  that  the  car  was  larger  than  the  ordinary 
cars;  that  this  roof  was  not  very  far  from  the  cars;  that  there  was 
danger  from  it;  and  that  he  was  then  approaching  it.  In  his  applica- 
tion for  employment  he  undertook,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  make  a 
careful  examination  of  all  things  near  to  the  tracks,  so  that  he  might 
understand  the  dangers  attenaing  them.  HeLd^  that  plaintiff  had 
assumed  the  risk  of  the  injury  in  question. 

2.  An  application  for  employment,  by  which  the  servant  undertook 
to  make  a  careful  examination  of  all  things  near  the  tracks,  so  that  he 
might  understand  the  dangers  attending  them,  is  not  contrary  to  Pub. 
St.,  c.  74,  §  3,  which  provides  that  no  person  or  corporation  can,  by 
special  contract  with  tneir  employees,  become  exempt  from  its  liabili- 
ties to  them  for  injuries  suffered  by  them  in  their  employment  which 
result  from  the  employer's  own  negligence,  or  that  of  any  other  per- 
son in  its  employ. 

3.  It  is  not  necessary  to  maintain  a  guard  at  a  cornice  of  a  roof  over 
a  station  platform  which  is  1  foot  5  inches  from  the  nearest  line  of  the 
outside  rail,  since  Pub.  St.,  c.  112,  §  160,  requires  such  guard  only 
where  some  portion  of  such  structure  ^'crosses"  the  railroad. 


Miners'  Labor  Liens — Enforcement  of  Same  by  Assignees — 
Liability  of  Lessor  for  Liens  of  Employees  of  Lessee — 
Mite  J  cell  V.  BurweU  et  al.y  81  Northwestern  Reporter  ^  page  193. — This 
was  an  action  in  equity  to  recover  sums  alleged  to  be  due  to  the 
plaintiff  for  mining  coal  and  other  labor  performed  by  himself  and 
his  assignors,  and  for  penalties,  attorney's  fees,  and  costs,  and  to  have 
established  and  enforced  against  the  land  in  which  the  mining  was 
done,  improvements  thereon,  and  personal  property  used  in  operating 
the  mine,  a  lien  for  the  amount  due,  and  for  general  equitable  relief. 
The  evidence  showed  that  one  Mary  Burwell  owned  80  acres  of  land 
in  Boone  County,  Iowa,  on  which  was  a  coal  mine;  that  she  leased  the 
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same  to  one  B.  J.  Mallory  for  the  term  of  5  years;  that  the  lease  pro- 
vided that  "new  machinery  and  improvements  and  iron  tracking  that 
may  be  added  by  the  second  party  (Mallory)  shall  not  be  removed 
until  first  party  has  had  an  opportunity  and  reasonable  time  to  purchase 
the  same.  If  first  party  refuses  to  purchase  the  same,  then  second 
party  may  remove  said  improvements  without  further  notice;"  that 
Mallory  entered  into  possession  of  the  premises  under  his  lease,  and 
improved  and  worked  the  mine;  that  in  1897  he  transferred  the  lease 
to  the  Eclipse  Coal  Company;  that  the  lease  was  abandoned  by  Mal- 
lory and  the  coal  company  in  January,  1898;  that  the  plaintiff  and 
others  performed  labor  in  and  about  the  mine  in  December,  1897,  and 
January,  1898,  for  which  they  had  not  been  paid;  that  the  defendant 
Mary  BurweU  denied  the  right  of  the  plaintiff  to  a  lien,  either  on  the 
mine,  owned  by  her,  or  on  the  improvements,  made  by  Mallory  and 
the  company  and  left  in  the  mine  upon  the  abandonment  of  the  lease, 
and  claimed  that  royalties  were  due  her  by  virtue  of  the  lease  when  it 
was  abandoned,  and  that  her  claim  therefor  was  superior  to  any  lien 
to  which  the  plaintiff  was  entitled.  In  the  district  court  of  Boone 
County,  Iowa,  in  which  the  case  was  heard,  a  decree  for  the  plaintiff 
issued  and  no  relief  was  given  to  Mary  BurweU.  The  defendants,  Mary 
Burwell  and  A.  O.  Burwell,  appealed  the  case  to  the  supreme  court  of 
the  State  which  rendered  its  decision  December  15,  1899,  and  aflSrmed 
the  action  of  the  lower  court. 

Chief  Justice  Robinson  delivered  the  opinion,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  same  used  the  following  language: 

The  evidence  shows  that  there  is  due  the  plaintiffj  for  himself  and 
his  assizors,  the  amount  for  which  judgment  in  his  favor  was  ren- 
dered, including  penalty  and  attorney  s  fees.  The  lien  which  he  seeks 
is  that  for  whicn  section  3105  of  the  Code  provides,  as  follows: 
"Every  laborer  or  miner,  who  shall  perform  labor  in  opening,  devel- 
oping, or  operating  any  coal  mine  shall  have  a  lien  on  all  the  property 
or  the  person,  firm,  or  corporation  owning  or  operating  such  mine, 
and  used  in  the  construction  or  operation  thereof,  mcluding  real  estate 
and  personal  property,  for  the  value  of  such  labor,  to  the  full  amount 
thereof,  to  be  secured  and  enforced  as  mechanics'  liens  are."  The 
chief  contention  of  the  appellants  is  that  the  plaintiff  and  his  assignors 
were  not  entitled  to  a  lien,  under  the  section  quoted,  on  property 
which  neither  the  coal  company  nor  Mallory  owned. 

The  record  shows  that  tne  plaintiff  and  each  of  his  assignors  duly 
filed  a  statement  for  a  lien  for  his  claim  substantially  as  required  by 
the  mechanics'  lien  law,  and  notice  thereof  was  served  on  Maiy  Burwell. 
The  improvements  made  by  Mallory  and  the  coal  company  were  an  air- 
shaft,  an  air-course,  and  a  side  track.  In  addition,  nve  or  more  tons 
of  iron  were  placed  in  the  mine,  and  also  numerous  props  and  timbers 
of  various  kinds.  The  total  value  to  the  mine  of  the  material  f  uniished 
and  improvements  made  was  not  less  than  the  amount  found  by  the 
district  court  [$1,416.18].  It  will  be  observed  that  the  lien  established 
b}r  the  court  [$1,416.18],  although  on  all  of  the  land  as  well  as  the 
mine  and  personal  property,  was  limited  to  the  amount  which  the 
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property  had  been  increased  in  value  b}'  the  improvements  made  by 
the  lessees. 

We  have  no  occasion  to  decide  the  rights  of  miners  and  others  who 
perform  labor  for  a  lessee  who  added  nothings  by  improvements  or 
otherwise,  to  the  value  of  the  leased  premises,  but  merely  diminished 
their  value  by  removing  coal  therefrom.  In  such  a  case  it  would  be 
a  hardship,  no  doubt,  for  the  owner  to  be  compelled  to  pav  the  wages 
of  the  laborer  in  operating  the  mine,  perhaps  to  lose  his  royalty; 
and  then  to  receive  back  the  leased  property  at  a  diminished  value. 
But  that  is  not  the  case  before  us.  Although  the  lessor  has  failed 
to  collect  royalties  to  which  she  was  enitled,  to  the  amount  of  nearly 
$1,200,  the  value  of  the  leased  premises,  as  we  have  shown,  has  been 
enhanced  to  more  than  the  amount  of  the  plaintiff's  claim.  The 
statute  expressly  provides  for  a  lien  for  labor  performed  in  develop- 
ing and  operating  a  coal  mine,  upon  all  the  property  of  the  owner  or 
operator  of  the  mine  used  in  its  construction  or  operation.  The  lien 
was  not  designed  to  be  limited  to  property  of  the  operator  of  the  mine 
which  might  be  removed,  or  to  improvements  wnich  he  has  made. 
If  that  were  true,  the  lien  would  be  ineffectual  in  most  cases  where 
the  mines  are  leased,  for  the  reason  that  the  improvements  of  mines 
are  largely  of  a  value  to  the  mine  in  which  made,  and  not  elsewhere. 
That  is  obviously  true  of  air-shafts  and  air-courses,  and  of  material 
used  which  can  not  be  removed.  Owners  of  mines  who  lease  them  do 
so  charged  with  knowledge  of  the  statute,  which,  to  some  extent, 
enters  into  and  becomes  a  part  of  the  contract.  Chapter  47  of  the 
acts  of  the  23d  general  assembly,  now  merged  in  section  3105  of  the 
Code,  was  in  force  when  the  lease  in  question  was  made,  and  author- 
ized the  relief  which  the  district  court  granted  as  against  the  appel- 
lants. The  eWdence  and  the  statute  authorize  the  decree,  and  it  is 
affirmed. 

DECISIONS  UNDER  COMMON  LAW. 

Employers'  Liability — Acceptance  of  Benefits  from  Relief 
Fund — Release  of  Damages — Validity  of  Contract — Petty  v. 
Bruiimoick  and  Western  Railway  Co, ,  35  SoutJieastem  Reporter^  po^^ 
8Z. — In  the  city  court  of  Brunswick,  Ga.,  in  a  suit  brought  by  Alfred 
Petty  as  plaintiff  against  the  above-named  railway  company  to  recover 
damages  for  personal  injuries  incurred  by  the  plaintiff  while  in  the 
employ  of  the  company,  a  judgment  was  rendered  in  favor  of  the 
defendant  company  and  the  plaintiff  carried  the  case  upon  a  writ  of 
error  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State.  Said  court  rendered  its  deci- 
sion January  30,  1900,  and  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  court,  which  was  delivered  by  Presiding  Judge 
Lumpkin,  certain  principles  of  interest  were  laid  down  which  are 
given  in  the  syllabus  of  the  decision,  prepared  by  the  court,  in  the 
following  language: 

1.  A  contract  between  an  employee  and  his  master,  or  another  act- 
ing in  the  latter's  interest,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  employee,  when 
physically  injui'ed,  whether  as  a  result  of  his  own  negligence  or  not, 
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or  when  sick,  is  to  receive  pecuniary  and  other  valoable  benefits,  and 
which  stipulates  that  his  voluntary  acceptance  of  any  of  such  benefits 
in  case  of  injury  is  to  operate  as  a  release  of  the  master  from  all  lia- 
bility on  account  thereof,  is  not  contrary  to  public  policy. 

2.  That  such  a  contract  secured  to  the  employee  substantial  benefits, 
and  that  the  master  contributed  to  the  fund  for  the  payment  thereof, 
constituted  a  valuable  consideration,  as  to  the  employee;  and  this  is 
true  though  he  himself  made  a  small  monthly  contribution  to  that 
fund.     A  contract  of  this  kind  is  not  wanting  in  mutuality. 

6.  The  acceptance  by  an  injured  employee  of  any  benefit  under  a 
contract  of  the  kind  indicated  in  the  first  of  the  preceding  notes  is  an 
election  on  his  part  to  look  exclusively  to  that  source  for  compensa- 
tion on  account  of  the  injury,  and  amounts  to  a  complete  accord  and 
satisfaction  of  his  claim  for  damages  against  his  master  therefrom 
arising. 


Seamen — Right  to  Wages  fob  Time  of  Sebvice  when  Leaving 
Ship  befobe  Completion  of  Voyage — Insufficient  Pbovisions — 
The  Forteviot^  98  Federal  Reporter^  page  ^0. — This  was  a  libel 
brought  by  seamen  against  the  British  bark  Forteviot  to  recover 
wages.  The  evidence  showed  that  the  libelants  had  signed  shipping 
articles  for  a  voyage  from  England  to  New  York,  thence  to  Shanghai, 
thence  to  Tacoma,  and  thence  back  to  England;  that  during  the  time 
they  served  on  the  vessel  they  were  supplied  with  less  food,  on  an 
average,  than  was  called  for  by  their  shipping  articles,  and  that  on  this 
account  they  left  the  ship  at  Tacoma  and  refused  to  serve  longer.  The 
case  was  heard  in  the  United  States  district  court  for  the  district  of 
Washington,  western  division,  and  by  a  decision  rendered  December 
11,  1899,  the  court  gave  a  judgment  for  the  seamen. 

From  the  opinion,  delivered  by  District  Judge  Hunf ord,  the  follow- 
ing is  quoted: 

The  sole  question  to  be  decided  in  this  case  is  whether  the  libelants 
were  justified  in  leaving  the  ship  before  the  termination  of  the  voyage 
described  in  their  shipping  articles,  by  reason  of  having  suffered 
deprivation  of  suflBcient  food  while  they  were  in  the  ship. 

The  libelants  were  certainly  entitled  to  have  the  full  measure  of  the 
scanty  allowance  of  food  which  they  contracted  for  while  serving  in  the 
ship,  or  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  do  their  work  without  simering 
from  hunger.  The  contract  between  them  and  the  ship  was  first  broken 
by  the  captain  [in  failing  to  supply  them  with  the  amount  of  food  con- 
tracted for],  and,  there  being  no  reason  to  exoect  better  treatment  on 
the  long  voyage  from  Takoma  to  Europe,  I  hold  that  they  were  legally 
entitled  to  quit  the  service,  and  to  recover  full  pay  at  the  contract  rate 
up  to  the  time  of  leaving  the  ship. 
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JANUABY  1,  1896. 

[The  Second  Special  Report  of  the  Department  contains  all  laws  of  the  various  States  and  Terri- 
tories and  of  the  United  States  relating  to  labor  in  force  January  1, 1896.  Later  enactments  are 
reproduced  in  successive  issues  of  the  Bulletin  from  time  to  time  as  published.] 

MISSOURI. 

ACTS  OF  1899. 

ExanunaHonf  licengingy  etc,  of  barbers. 

(Page  44.) 

Sbction  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  follow  the  occupation  of  a  barber 
in  this  State,  unless  he  shall  have  first  obtained  a  certificate  of  registration,  as  pro- 
vided in  this  act:  Provided,  however^  That  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  apply 
to  or  affect  any  person  who  is  now  actually  en^ged  in  such  occupation,  except  as 
hereinafter  provided:  Provided.  That  the  provisions  of  this  law  shall  not  apply  to 
barbers  in  any  city,  town  or  village  containing  less  than  50,000  inhabitants. 

Sec.  2.  A  board  of  examiners,  to  consist  of  three  (3)  persons,  citizens  of  this  State 
for  at  least  three  (3)  years  prior  to  their  appointment,  is  hereby  created  to  carr^  out 
the  purposes  and  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act  Such  board  shall  be  appomted 
by  the  j^ovemor,  one  member  from. such  persons  as  may  be  recommended  by  the 
Missouri  State  Barbers'  Protective  Association;  one  member  from  such  persons  as 
may  be  recommended  by  the  Boss  Barbers*  Protective  Association  of  Missouri,  and 
one  member  from  those  persons  so  recommended  by  the  Journeymen  Barbers' 
Union:  Provided^  That  all  barbers  must  have  had  at  least  a  practice  of  at  least  five 
(5)  years  at  the  said  occupation  prior  to  their  appointment.  Each  member  so 
recommended  shall  appear  oef ore  tne  State  board  of  health,  whose  dutv  it  shall  be 
to  determine  whether  or  not  such  member  possesses  sufficient  knowlease  of  conta- 
gious and  inoculations  diseases  to  enable  such  member  to  pass  judiciously  upon  the 
qualification  of  others  in  the  occupation  of  barber.  If  said  board  of  health  shall 
reject  an  appointee,  then  the  governor  shall  appoint  someone  else  in  place  of  the  per- 
son so  rejected,  such  appointment  to  be  from  tne  same  class  of  persons  from  which 
the  first  appointment  was  made.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  appointment  be  con- 
firmed by  the  board,  said  board  shall  issue  a  certificate  to  that  effect,  and  all  appoint- 
ments made  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  date  from  the  confirmation  thereof 
by  said  State  board.  Each  member  of  said  board  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  three  (3) 
years  and  until  his  successor  is  appointed  and  qualified,  except  in  the  case  of  the  first 
board,  whose  members  shall  serve  one  (1),  two  (2)  and  three  (3)  years,  respectively, 
as  specified  in  their  appointment  Said  board  snail,  with  the  approval  of  the  State 
board  of  health,  prescribe  such  sanitary  rules  as  it  may  deem  necessary  with  particu- 
lar reference  to  the  precautions  necessary  to  be  employed  to  prevent  thecreatingand 
spreading  of  infectious  or  contagious  diseases.  A  copy  of  such  rules  shall  be  furnished 
each  person  to  whom  a  certificate  of  registration  is  granted.  Each  member  of  said 
board  shall,  before  entering  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  give  a  bond  in  the  sum 
of  five  thousand  ($5,000.00)  dollars,  with  a  surety  or  sureties  to  be  approved  by  the 
secretary  of  state,  conditioned  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties,  and  shall 
take  the  oath  provided  by  law  for  public  officers.  Vacancies  upon  said  board  caused 
by  death,  resignation  or  expiration  from  any  cause  of  the  term  oi  any  member  thereof, 
shall  be  filled  by  appointment  from  the  same  class  of  persons  to  which  the  deceased 
or  retiring  member  oelonged. 

Sec.  3.  Said  board  shall  elect  a  president,  secretary  and  treasurer,  shall  have  its 
headquarters  at  such  place  in  the  State  as  the  board  may  determine;  shall  have 
a  common  seal,  and  the  secretary  and  president  shall  have  the  power  to  administer 
oaths.  A  majority  of  said  board  may,  in  meeting  duly  assembled,  perform  the 
duties  and  exercise  the  powers  devolving  upon  said  boaixi  imder  the  provisions  of 
this  act. 
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Sec.  4.  Each  member  of  said  board  shall  receive  a  compensation  of  three  ($3.00) 
dollars  per  day  for  his  services,  and  also  railroad  fare  and  such  other  traveling 
expenses  as  may  be  necessary,  in  the  proper  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  shall  be 
paid  out  of  any  money  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  of  the  said  board.  Said  board 
shall  also  be  allowed  for  such  other  expenditures  and  outlays,  payable  out  of  moneys 
in  the  hands  of  its  treasurer,  as  shall  be  reasonable  and  proper  for  the  dischat^  of 
their  duties,  and  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  a<'t. 

Sec.  5.  Said  board  shall  report  to  the  legislature  of  this  State  at  each  of  its  regular 
meetings  a  full  statement  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  board  during  the 
preceding  two  (2)  yeara;  a  full  statement  of  its  doings  and  proceedings  and  such  rec- 
ommendations as  it  mav  deem  proper,  looking  to  the  better  canying  out  of  the 
intent  and  purposes  of  this  act.  Any  money  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  of  said 
board  at  the  time  of  making  such  report,  in  excess  of  five  hundred  ($500.00)  dollars, 
shall  be  paid  over  to  the  state  treasurer  for  the  maintenance  of  the  public  schools  of 
this  State. 

Sec.  6.  Such  board  shall  hold  public  examinations  at  least  four  (4)  times  in  each 
year^  at  such  times  and  places  as  it  may  deem  advisable,  notice  of  such  meeting  to 
be  given  by  publication  thereof  at  least  ten  (10)  days  prior  to  such  meetings,  m  at 
least  two  (2)  newspapers  published  in  this  State,  in  the  locality  of  each  proposed 
meeting. 

Sec.  7.  Every  person  now  engaged  in  the  occupation  of  barber  in  this  State  shall, 
within  ninety  (90)  days  after  the  approval  of  this  act,  file  with  the  secretary  of  said 
board  an  affidavit,  setting  forth  his  name,  residence  and  the  length  of  time  during 
which  and  the  place  where  he  has  practiced  such  occupation,  and  shall  pay  to  the 
treasurer  of  said  board  one  ($1.00)  dollar;  and  a  certificate  of  registration  entitling 
him  to  practice  the  said  occupation  ifor  the  fiscal  year  ending  January  thirty-first,  1900, 
thereupon  shall  be  issued  to  him,  and  the  holders  of  such  certificates  shall,  within 
thirty  (30)  days  after  the  expiration  of  their  respective  certificate,  make  application 
for  the  renewal  of  the  same,  stating  the  number  of  expiring  certificate,  and  shall  in 
each  case  pay  to  the  treasurer  of  said  board  the  sum  of  one  ($1.00)  dollar  therefor. 
For  any  and  every  license  or  certificate  given  or  issued  by  the  board  a  fee  of  one 
($1.00)  dollar  shall  be  paid  by  the  person  receiving  the  same. 

Sec.  8.  Any  person  not  following  the  occupation  of  a  barber  at  the  time  this  act 
goes  into  operation,  desiring  to  obtain  a  qualified  certificate  of  the  said  occupation  in 
this  State,  shall  make  application  to  said  board  therefor  and  shall  pay  to  tne  treas- 
urer of  said  board  an  examination  fee  of  five  ($5.00)  dollars  and  shall  present  him- 
self at  the  next  regular  meeting  of  the  board,  for  the  examination  of  applicants, 
whereupon  said  board  shall  proceed  to  examine  such  person,  and,  being  satisfied 
that  he  is  above  the  age  of  nineteen  (19)  years,  of  good  moral  character,  free  from 
contagious  or  infectious  diseases,  has  either  (a)  studied  the  trade  for  two  (2)  years 
as  an  apprentice,  under  a  cjualified  and  practicing  barber,  or  (b)  studied  tne  trade 
for  at  least  two  (2)  years  in  a  properly  appointea  and  conducted  barber  school  or 
college,  under  the  instructions  of  a  qualified  barber,  or  fc)  practiced  the  trade  in 
another  State  for  at  least  two  (2)  years,  and  is  possessed  ot  the  recjuisite  skill  in  said 
trade  to  properly  perform  all  the  duties  thereof,  including  his  ability  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  tools,  shaving,  hair  cutting,  and  all  the  duties  and  services  incident  thereto, 
and  is  possessed  of  sufficient  knowl^ge  concerning  the  common  diseases  of  the  face 
and  skin  to  avoid  the  aggravation  and  spreading  thereof  in  the  practice  of  said  trade, 
shall  enter  his  name  in  the  register  hereafter  provided  for,  andf  shall  issue  to  him  a 
certificate  of  r^istration,  authorizing  him  to  practice  said  trade  in  this  State:  Pro- 
vided, That  whenever  it  appears  that  applicant  has  acquired  his  knowledge  of  said 
trade  in  a  barber  school  or  college  the  board  shall  be  judges  of  whether  said  barber 
school  or  college  is  properly  appointed  and  conducted  and  under  proper  instruc- 
tions to  give  sufficient  training  in  said  trade.  All  persons  making  such  application 
for  examination  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  allowed  to  practice  the  occu- 
pation of  barbering  until  tne  meeting  for  the  next  regular  examination  by  the  said 
board,  and  no  longer,  and  the  secretory  shall  give  him  a  permit  to  do  so:  Provided, 
however,  That  such  time  may  be  extended  by  the  board  for  good  cause  shown. 

Sec.  9.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  prohibit  any  person  from  serving  as  an  apprentice 
in  said  trade  under  license  issued  by  the  board  under  a  barber  authorized  to  practice 
(in)  the  same,  under  this  act,  nor  from  serving  as  a  student  in  any  school  or  college  for 
the  teaching  of  said  trade,  under  the  instructions  of  a  qualified  barber:  Provided,  Th^i 
in  no  barber  shop  shall  there  be  more  than  one  apprentice  to  two  (2)  barbers,  author- 
ized under  this  act  to  practice  said  occupation,  but  all  barber  shops  having  but  one 
chair  shall  be  entitled  to  one  apprentice:  And  pronded,  That  all  barber  schools  or 
colleges  shall  keep  prominently  displayed  a  sign,  barber  college  or  barber  school, 
and  no  other  sign  or  signs:  Provided,  That  all  Imrbers  or  barber  schools  or  ooUei|p90 
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who  shall  take  an  apprentice  or  student  shall  file  immediately  with  said  board  the 
name  and  age  of  such  apprentice  or  student,  and  the  said  boara  shall  cause  the  same 
to  be  entered  in  a  register  kept  for  that  purpose. 

Sec.  10.  Said  board  shall  furnish  to  each  person  to  whom  a  certificate  of  registra- 
tion is  issued  a  card  or  certificate,  in  such  form  as  it  shall  adopt,  bearing  the  seal  of 
the  board  and  the  signature  of  its  president  and  secretary,  certifying  that  the  holder 
thereof  is  entitled  to  practice  the  occupation  of  barber  in  this  State,  and  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  holder  of  such  card  or  insignia  to  post  the  same  in  a  conspicuous  place 
in  front  of  his  working  chair  where  it  may  be  readily  seen  by  all  persons  whom  he 
mav  serve. 

Sec.  11.  Said  board  shall  keep  a  register,  in  which  shall  be  entered  the  names  of 
all  persons  to  whom  certificates  are  issued,  and  to  whom  permits  for  serving  appren- 
ticeship, or  as  students,  under  this  act,  and  said  register  shall,  at  all  times,  be  open 
to  public  inspection. 

Sec.  12.  Said  board  shall  have  power  to  revoke  any  certificate  of  registration 
granted  by  it  under  this  act  for  (a)  conviction  of  crime;  (b)  habitual  drunkenness; 
(c)  gross  incompetency;  (d)  failure  or  refusal  to  properly  provide  or  guard  against 
contagious  or  infectious  disease,  or  the  spreading  thereof,  in  the  practice  of  the  occu- 
pation aforesaid;  or  (e)  violation  of  the  rules  of  the  board  mentioned  in  section  two 
(2)  of  this  act:  Provided^  That  before  any  certificate  shall  be  so  revoked  the  holder 
thereof  shall  have  notice  in  writing  of  the  charge  or  charges  a^inst  him,  and  shall, 
at  a  day  specified  in  said  notice,  at  least  five  (5)  days  after  the  service  thereof,  be 

S'ven  a  public  hearing  on  said  charges,  and  full  opportunity  to  produce  testimony  in 
a  behalf  and  to  confront  the  witnesses  against  him.  Any  person  whose  certificate 
has  been  so  revoked  may,  after  the  expiration  of  ninety  (90)  days,  apply  to  have  the 
same  regranted  to  him,  upon  a  satisfactory  showing  that  the  disqualification  has 


Sec.  13.  Anv  person  who  is  engaged  in  the  capacity  so  as  to  shave  the  beard  or  cut 
and  dress  the  hair  for  the  general  pubUc,  shall  be  construed  as  practicing  the  occu- 
pation of  barber,  and  the  so  said  barber  or  barbers  shall  be  required  to  fulfill  all 
requirements  within  the  meaning  of  this  act. 

Sec.  14.  Any  person  practicing  the  occupation  of  barber  without  having  obtained 
a  certificate  of  registration  as  provided  in  this  act,  or  willfully  employing  a  barber 
who  has  not  such  certificate,  or  falsely  pretending  to  be  qualified  to  practice  as  barber 
or  instructor  or  teacher  of  said  occupation  under  this  act,  or  failing  to  keep  the  cer- 
tificate or  card  mentioned  in  section  ten  (10)  of  this  act  properly  displayed,  orfaiUns 
to  comply  with  such  sanitary  rules  as  the  board,  in  conjunction  with  the  State  board 
of  health,  prescribes,  or  for  the  violation  of  anv  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  the  board  shall  proceed  against  all  such  persons, 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  they  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  tnan  ten 
($10.00)  dollars  or  more  than  one  hundred  ($100.00)  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in 
the  county  jail  not  less  than  ten  (10)  days  or  more  than  ninety  (90)  days.  Prosecu- 
tions under  this  act  shall  be  begun  ana  carried  on  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
prosecutions  for  misdemeanors  in  this  State. 

Approved  May  5,  1899. 

Free  jmblic  employmeiU  bureaus. 
(Page  27*2.) 

Section  1.  The  commissioner  of  labor  statistics  shall  organize  and  establish  in  all 
cities  in  Missouri  containing  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  or  more,  a  free  public 
employment  bureau,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  applications  of  persons  seeking 
employment  and  applications  of  persons  seeking  to  employ  labor.  No  compensation 
or  lee  shall  be  charged  or  received,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  persons  applying  for 
employment  or  help  through  any  such  bureau.  Such  commissioner  shall  appoint  for 
eacn  bureau  one  superintendent,  and  may  appoint  for  each  one  clerk,  and  may 
remove  the  same  for  good  and  sufficient  cause.  Tht;  salary  of  the  superintendents 
shall  not  exceed  one  hundred  dollars  per  month,  and  the  salary  of  the  clerks  shall 
not  exceed  seventy-five  dollars  per  month.  Such  salaries  and  the  expenses  of  such 
bureaus  shall  be  paid  in  the  same  manner  as  other  expenses  of  the  bureau  of  labor 
statistics. 

Sec.  2.  The  superintendent  of  each  free  public  employment  bureau  shall  receive 
and  record,  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose,  the  names  of  all  persons  applying 
for  employment  or  for  help,  designating  opposite  the  name  and  address  of  each  appli- 
cant the  character  of  employment  or  help  desired.  Such  superintendent  shall  also 
perform  such  other  duties  in  the  collection  of  labor  statistics  and  in  keeping  of  books 
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and  accounts  of  his  bureau  as  the  commissioner  may  require,  and  shall  report  monthly 
to  the  commissioner  of  labor  statistics  the  expenses  of  maintaining  his  bureau. 

Sec.  3.  Every  application  for  employment  or  help  made  to  a  free  employment 
bureau  shall  be  void  after  thirty  days  from  its  receipt,  unless  removed  by  the  appli- 
cant If  an  applicant  for  help  has  secured  the  same,  he  shall,  within  ten  days  there- 
after, notify  the  superintendent  of  the  bureau  to  which  application  was  therefor 
made.  Such  notice  shall  contain  the  name  and  last  preceding  address  of  the 
employees  received  through  such  bureau.  If  any  such  applicant  neglects  to  notify 
such  superintendent  he  shall  be  barred  from  all  future  rights  and  privileges  of  such 
employment  bureau,  at  the  discretion  of  the  commissioner  of  labor  statistics,  to  whom 
the  superintendent  shall  report  such  neglect. 

Sec.  4.  The  urgent  demand  for  the  immediate  application  of  the  provisions  of  this 
act  is  such  as  to  create  an  emergency  within  the  meanins  of  the  constitution;  there- 
fore, this  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Approved  May  23,  1899. 

Manufacturing  in  tenement  or  dwelling  house* — Stoeaiing  gystem, 
(Paffe273.) 

Section  1.  No  room  or  apartment  in  any  tenement  or  dwelling  house  shall  be  used 
by  more  than  three  persons,  not  immediate  members  of  the  family  livine  therein, 
for  the  manufacture  of  any  wearing  apparel,  purses,  feathers,  artificial  flowers  or 
other  goods  for  male  or  female  wear.  Efvery  person,  firm  or  corporation  contract»ng 
for  the  manufacture  of  any  of  the  articles  mentioned  in  this  section,  or  giving  out 
the  complete  material  from  which  they  are  to  be  made,  or  to  be  wholly  or  partially 
finished,  shall  keep  a  register  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  persons  to  whom 
such  work  is  given  to  be  made  or  whom  they  have  contracted  to  do  the  same.  Such 
register  shall  be  produced  for  the  inspection,  and  a  copy  thereof  shall  be  furnished 
to  the  labor  commissioner  or  factory  inspector  on  demand. 

Sec.  2.  No  person,  firm  or  corporation  shall  knowingly  sell  or  expose  for  sale  any 
of  the  articles  mentioned  herein  when  such  articles  were  made  in  violation  of  this 
act;  and  the  labor  commissioner,  his  deputy  or  any  oflScer  appointed  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  who  shall  find  any  such  articles  maae  in  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  who  shall  find  that  the  articles  herein  mentioned  are  made 
under  unclean  or  unhealthy  conditions,  shall  conspicuously  afl&x  thereto  a  label  con- 
taining the  words  ** tenement  made"  or  **made  under  unhealthy  conditions,"  as 
the  case  may  be,  printed  in  plain  letters  on  a  tag  not  less  than  two  inches  in  length, 
and  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  remove  such  tag,  except  by  the  permission  of  the  labor 
commissioner  or  the  oflScer  under  whose  direction  such  label  was  affixed. 

Sec.  3.  Any  person,  firm  or  corporation  engaged  in  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  the 
articles  herem  mentioned  who  snail  violate  or  who  shall  fail  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction, 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars,  or  by 
imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  ten  days,  or  by  both 
such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Approved  June  2,  1899. 

Sanitation  and  hours  of  labor  in  bakeries^  etc 
(Page  274.) 

Section  1.  No  employee  shall  be  required,  permitted  or  suffered  to  work  in  a  bis- 
cuit, bread,  pastry  or  cake  bakery  or  other  bakery  or  confectionery  establishment 
in  this  State  more  than  six  days  in  one  week,  said  week  to  commence  at  a  stated  time, 
"post  meridian,"  on  Sunday,  and  to  terminate  not  later  than  the  corresponding  time 
on  Saturday  of  the  same  week — excepted  from  this  rule  may  be  the  time  on  Sunday 
for  setting  the  sponges  for  the  night's  work  following.  No  person  under  the  age  of 
sixteen  years  shall  be  employed  in  any  bake  shop  between  tne  hours  of  nine  o'clock 
at  night  and  five  o'clock  m  the  morning. 

Sec.  2.  All  rooms  or  buildings  occupied  as  biscuit  bread  or  cake  bakeries  shall  be 
drained  and  plumbed  in  a  manner  to  conduce  to  the  proper  and  healthful  sanitary 
condition  thereof,  and  constructed  with  air-shafts,  windows  or  ventilating  pipes, 
sufficient  to  insure  ventilation.  The  furniture  and  utensils  in  such  rooms  shall  be  so 
arranged  that  the  furniture  and  floor  may  at  all  times  be  kept  in  a  proper  and  health- 
ful sanitary  condition,  and  no  water-closet,  earth  closet,  privy  or  ash  pit  shall  be 
within  or  communicate  directly  with  the  bake  room. 
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Sec.  3.  The  manufactured  flour  or  meal  products  shall  be  kept  in  perfectly  clean, 
dry  and  properly  ventilated  rooms,  so  arranged  that  the  floor,  shelves  and  all  facili- 
ties for  storing  same  can  be  easily  and  perfectly  cleaned. 

Sbc.  4.  The  sleeping  apartments  for  tne  persons  employed  in  bakeries  or  confec- 
tionery establishments  snail  be  separate  and  distinct  from  the  room  or  rooms  used 
for  manufacture  or  storage  of  flour  or  meal  products  or  for  the  storage  of  flour,  meal 
or  other  articles  used  in  the  manufacture  or  preparation  of  such  product. 

Sec.  5.  No  employer  shall  knowinply  require,  permit  or  suffer  any  person  to  work 
in  his  bake  shop  who  is  affected  witn  consumption  of  the  lungs  or  with  scrofula  or 
any  communicable  skin  disease,  and  every  person  is  hereby  required  to  keep  him- 
self in  a  cleanly  condition  while  engaged  in  the  manufacture  or  handling  of  such 
products. 

Sbc.  6.  Any  person  who  violates  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  refuses  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  thereof,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and,  on  conviction,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  ten  or  more  than 
one  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  [the]  labor  commissioner  or  his  deputy  to  see  that 
the  provisions  of  this  act  are  earned  into  effect,  and  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of 
the  prosecuting  attorneys  of  each  county  or  city  in  this  State  to  lend  all  possible  aid 
in  all  prosecutions  for  violations  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  8.  A  copy  of  this  act  shall  be  kept  conspicuously  posted  in  every  bake  shop 
or  confectionery  establishment  in  this  State. 

Sec.  9.  Sections  17  and  18  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  relating  to  manufacturing, 
mechanical,  mercantile  and  other  establishments  and  places,  and  the  employment, 
safety,  health  and  work  hours  of  employees,'*  approved  April  20,  1891,  are  nereby 
repealed. 

Approved  May  29,  1899. 

Coal  mine  regukUions — Screening  of  coal  brfore  weighing  prohibUed. 
(Page  308.) 

Section  1.  Section  7054,  chapter  115,  article  1,  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  State 
of  Missouri,  is  hereby  amendea  *  *  *  so  that  said  section,  when  amended,  shall 
read  as  follows: 

Section  7054.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  mine  owner,  lessee  or  operator  of  coal 
mines  in  this  State,  employing  miners  at  bushel  or  ton  rates,  or  other  quantity,  to 
pass  the  output  of  coal  mined  by  said  miners  over  any  screen  or  any  other  device 
which  shall  take  any  part  from  the  value  thereof  before  the  same  shall  have  been 
weighed  and  duly  creaited  to  the  employee  sending  the  same  to  the  surface,  and 
accounted  for  at  the  legal  rate  of  weights  as  fixed  by  the  laws  of  Missouri;  and  no 
employee  within  the  meaning  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  to  have  waived  any  right 
accruing  to  him  under  this  section  by  any  contract  he  may  make  contrary  to  the 
provisions  thereof.  And  any  provision,  contract  or  agreement  between  mine  owners 
or  operators  thereof,  and  the  miners  employed  therein,  whereby  the  provisions  of 
this  act  are  waived,  modified  or  annulled,  shall  be  void  and  of  no  effect,  and  the  coal 
sent  to  the  surface  shall  be  accepted  or  rejected j  and  if  accepted,  shall  be  weighed  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  nght  of  action  shall  not  be  invalidated 
by  reason  of  any  contract  or  agreement;  and  any  owner,  agent  or  operator  of  any 
coal  mine  in  this  State  who  shall  knowingly  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon  conviction,  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  tnan  two  hundred  dollars  nor  more  than  five  hundred 
dollars  for  each  offense,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  sixty  days  nor  more  than  six  months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprison- 
ment; proceedings  to  be  instituted  in  any  court  having  competent  jurisdiction. 

Approved  June  3,  1899. 

Coal  mine  reguUUiona — Weighing  of  coal, 
(Page  804.) 

Section  1.  Section  7056,  chapter  115,  article  1,  relating  to  the  weighing  of  coal  and 
false  scales,  is  hereby  repealed  and  a  new  section  in  lieu  thereof  is  enacted  as  fol- 
lows: 

Section  7056.  That  every  owner,  agent  or  operator  of  any  coal  mine  in  the  State, 
employing  miners  at  bushel  or  ton  rates,  shall  provide  at  such  mine  or  mines  accurate 
and  suitable  scales  of  standard  manufacture  upon  which  shall  be  weighed  all  coal 
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coming  ont  of  such  mine  or  mines;  said  scale  or  scales  to  be  located  at  a  reasonable 
distance  from  the  point  where  the  coal  is  delivered  to  the  surface  opening  of  the 
mine  or  mines,  and  in  no  case  shall  said  scale  or  scales  be  located  at  a  greater  distance 
from  said  surface  opening  of  the  mine  or  mines  than  one  hundred  feet  Any  owner, 
agent,  operator,  person,  or  persons  having  or  using  any  scales  or  scale  for  the  purpose 
of  weighing  the  product  of  the  miners'  labor,  and  so  arranges  or  constructs  said 
scale  or  scales,  or  by  any  contrivance  therewith  connected  causes  the  fraudulent 
weighing  of  such  coal  or  said  product,  or  who  shall  knowingly  resort  to,  permit  or 
employ  any  person  or  means  whatsoever,  by  reason  of  which  said  product  of  the 
mine  is  not  correctly  weighed  and  reported  in  accordance  with  the  tnie  weight  and 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall,  upon 
conviction  for  each  and  every  offense,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  leas  than  two 
hundred  dollars,  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the 
county  jail  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  ninety  days,  or  by  botn  such  fine  and  impris- 
onment ;  proceedings  to  be  instituted  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 
Approved  March  15,  1899. 

Payment  of  wages, 

(Pii*re306.) 

Section  1.  Sections  7058  and  7060  [of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Missouri  for  1889]  are 
hereby  repealed. 
Approved  May  15, 1899. 

Payment  of  tvages. 
(Page  806.) 

Section  1.  Section  7059  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Missouri  for  1889,  as  amended 
by  the  acta  of  1891,  page  183,  is  hereby  repealed  and  the  following  new  section 
enacted  in  lieu  thereor,  to  be  known  as  section  7059: 

Section  7059.  Tne  employees  of  the  operators  of  all  mines  operated  within  this 
State  for  the  production  of  any  kind  of  mineral  shall  be  r^^larly  paid  in  full  of  all 
wages  due  them  at  least  once  in  every  fifteen  (15)  days,  except  that  the  operators  of 
coal  mines  shall  pay  their  employees  once  every  fifteen  days,  on  demand  of  any  such 
employee,  and  at  no  pay  day  shall  there  be  withheld  any  of  the  eamines  due  any 
employee.  Any  such  operator  who  fails  or  refuses  to  pay  his  employees,  tneir  ap[ent8, 
assigns  or  anyone  duly  authorized  to  collect  such  wa^,  or  anyone  interested  in  the 
payment  due  such  employees,  as  in  this  section  provided,  shall  become  immediately 
liable  to  any  such  employee,  his  agents  or  assigns,  or  anyone  interested  for  an  amount 
double  the  sum  due  such  employee  at  the  time  of  such  failure  or  refusal  to  pay  the 
wag^  due,  to  be  recovered  by  civil  action  in  any  court  of  competent  iurisdiction 
within  this  State.  And  no  employee,  within  the  meaning  of  this  article,  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  waived  any  right  accruing  to  him  under  this  section  b^  any  contract 
he  may  make  contrary  to  the  provisions  hereof:  Provided^  Coal  mining  companies 
may  contract  with  their  employees  to  pay  once  a  month:  And  nrotnded,  further,  That 
at  no  pay  day  of  any  coal  mining  company  shall  there  be  withheld  of  the  earnings 
of  any  coal  mine  employee  any  sum  to  exceed  the  amount  due  him  for  his  labor  for 
ten  days  next  preceding  any  such  pay  day. 

Approved  May  3,  1899. 

Mine  inspectors, 
(Page  306.) 

Section  1.  Section  7071  of  an  act  to  repeal  section  7071  of  an  act  entitled  **An 
act  to  repeal  section  7071,  article  2,  chapter  115  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  State 
of  Missouri,"  approved  April  18,  1893,  is  hereby  amended  ♦  *  *  so  that  said 
section,  when  so  amended,  shall  read  as  follows: 

Section  7071.  The  governor  shall  appoint  two  mine  inspectors,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  one  for  coal  mines,  who  shall  have  had  practical 
experience  in  coal  mining,  and  one  for  lead,  zinc,  iron  and  other  mines,  and  shall 
have  practical  mining  experience  in  mines  other  than  coal  mines;  neither  of  whom 
shall  DC  interested  in  any  mine;  each  to  receive  a  salary  of  $1,500  per  annum  and 
actual  traveling  expenses,  to  be  paid  quarterly  out  of  the  general  revenue  fund. 

Approved  May  18,  1899. 
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Bureau  of  mines — ^fine  inspectors. 
(Pace  807.) 

Section  1.  An  act  entitled  '*An  act  to  repeal  section  7071,  article  2,  chapter  115, 
Revised  Statutes  of  1889,  relating  to  the  safety  and  inspection  of  mines,**  approved 
April  18,  1893,  is  hereby  repealed  and  the  following  enacted  in  lieu  thereof,  to  be 
known  as  section  7071 : 

Section  7071.  There  is  hereby  created  a  department  to  be  known  as  the  bureau  of 
mines,  mining  and  mine  inspection,  with  its  office  located  in  the  State  capitol.  The 
governor  shall  appoint  two  mine  inspectors,  one  for  coal  mines,  who  shall  have  had 
practical  experience  in  coal  mines,  and  one  for  lead,  zinc,  iron  and  other  mines,  who 
shall  have  had  practical  experience  in  lead  and  zinc  mines  and  mines  other  than 
coal  mines;  neitner  of  whom  shall  be  interested  in  any  mine,  and  each  to  receive  a 
salary  of  $1,500.00  per  annum.  The  inspectors  shall  have  authority  to  appoint  a  sec- 
retary who,  in  adcution  to  his  other  qualifications,  shall  be  a  draftsman  and  com- 
petent to  thoroughly  understand  and  prepare  mine  maps,  and  who  shall  act  as  assist- 
ant in  the  field  to  either  of  the  inspectors  when  required,  and  shall  receive  a  salary 
of  $1,500  per  annum.  There  shall  also  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  general  revenue 
fimd  the  actual  traveling  expenses  of  the  inspectors,  but  not  of  the  assistant,  and  the 
cost  of  postage,  express  charges  and  telegraphic  messages. 

Approved  April  26,  1899. 

[Note.— Although  the  two  acts  immediately  preceding  this  note  are  both  published 
in  the  Laws  of  Missouri  of  1899,  it  seems  probable  that  the  former  is  intended  to 
repeal  the  latter.  As,  however,  they  are  both  published  by  the  State  authorities 
they  are  both  reproduced  here.] 

Duties  of  mine  inspectors. 
(Pa^307.) 

Section  1.  Section  7072,  chapter  115,  article  2,  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  State 
of  Missouri,  is  hereby  amended  *  *  *  so  that  said  section,  when  amended,  shall 
read  as  follows: 

Section  7072.  The  inspectors  provided  for  in  this  article  shall  see  that  every  neces- 
sary precaution  is  taken  to  secure  the  health  and  safety  of  the  workmen  employed 
in  any  of  the  mines  in  the  State,  that  the  provisions  and  reouirements  provioed  for 
in  this  article  be  faithfully  observed  and  obeyed,  and  the  penalties  of  the  law  enforced. 
They  shall  also  collect  and  tabulate  in  their  report,  to  be  made  to  the  governor  on  the 
15th  day  of  October  of  each  year,  the  extent  of  the  workable  mining  lands  in  this 
State  by  counties;  also  the  manner  of  mining,  whether  bv  shaft,  slope,  or  drift,  the 
number  of  mines  in  operation,  the  number  of  men  employed  therein,  the  amount 
of  capital  invested  and  the  amount  and  value  of  all  mine  products. 

Approved  May  17,  1899. 

Competency  of  coal  miners — Amending  chapter  llSj  article  2,  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of 
18S9t  by  adding  a  new  secHon  thereto^  to  he  known  as  section  7077c. 

(Pa«:e808.) 

[Section  1.]  Section  7077c.  Any  person  desiring  to  perform  the  work  of  a  coal 
miner,  and  for  himself  to  conduct  room,  entry  or  other  underground  mining  in  coal 
mines  in  this  State,  shall  before  being  permitted  to  engage  in  such  work,  produce 
evidence  of  a  satisfactory  nature,  that  he  has  for  two  successive  years  worked  in  coal 
mines  with  or  as  a  practical  miner;  such  applicant  to  furnish  evidence  of  his  experi- 
ence and  qualifications  to  the  coal  mine  inspector  or  to  the  person  designatca  by 
said  inspector  to  pass  upon  the  competency  of  such  applicant,  and  until  said  applicant 
shall  have  fully  satisfied  the  coal  mine  inspector  or  the  party  designated  by  said 
inspector  at  the  mine  wherein  such  employment  is  sought,  of  his  fitness  to  perform 
the  duties  as  above  mentioned,  he  shall  not  be  allowed  to  mine  coal  unless  associated 
with  a  practical  miner  for  such  Jength  of  time  as  will  qualify  said  applicant  to  safely 
for  himself  and  others  perform  underground  work,  and  any  owner,  agent,  or  operator 
of  any  coal  mine  in  this  State,  who  phall  knowingly  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction,  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  nor  more  than  two  hundred  dollars 
for  each  and  every  offense  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  thirty  days  nor  more  than  sixty  days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprison- 
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Sec.  2.  The  object  of  this  department  shall  be  to  collect,  assort,  systematize  and 
present  in  annual  report  to  the  governor,  to  be  by  him  transmitted  biennially  to  the 
general  assembly,  statistical  details  and  information  relating  to  all  the  departments 
of  labor  in  the  State,  especially  in  its  relations  to  the  commercial,  industrial,  sociil, 
educational  and  sanitary  conmtion  of  the  laboring  classes,  and  to  the  i>ermanent 
prosperity  of  the  productive  industries  of  the  State,  and  also  to  secure  the  inspection 
of  all  factories,  warehouses,  workshops,  foundries,  machine  shops  and  other  manu- 
facturing establishments,  where  persons,  male  and  female,  are  employed  throughout 
the  State,  and  the  observance  of  the  regulations  herein  relating  thereto.  (R.  S.  1889, 
sec.  8216,  amended.) 

Sec.  3.  The  governor  shall,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  appoint, 
immediately  after  this  article  goes  into  effect,  and  every  two  years  thereafter,  com- 
mencing on  the  first  Wednesday  in  February,  1885,  some  suitable  person  to  perform 
the  duties  herein  reouired,  who  shall  be  known  as  "commissioner  of  labor  statistics 
and  inspection,"  ana  who  shall  keep  an  office  at  the  permanent  seat  of  government, 
(R.  S.  1889,  sec.  8717^  amended.) 

Sec.  4.  The  commissioner  shall  have  power  and  authority  in  the  discbam  of 
his  duties  to  enter  and  to  inspect  all  factories,  warehouses,  elevators,  workshops, 
tunnels,  foundries,  machine  shops  and  other  manufacturing  establishments,  and  he 
shall,  as  far  as  practicable,  inspect  or  cause  to  be  inspected  the  same,  and  shall, 
annually,  on  or  before  the  5th  day  of  November,  present  a  report  thereof,  in  writing, 
to  the  governor,  which  shall  contain  statistical  details  relating  to  all  departments  of 
labor  in  the  State,  and  to  the  inspection  made  by  him,  together  with  such  other 
information  as  is  contemplated  by  section  8216.     (R.  S.  1889,  sec.  8218,  amended. ) 

Sec.  5.  The  commissioner  shall  have  power  to  administer  oaths  or  affirmations,  to 
examine  witnesses  and  to  take  and  preserve  evidence;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  all 
State,  county  and  municipal  officers  to  furnish  to  said  commissioner,  upon  bis 
request,  all  statistical  information  in  reference  to  labor  which  may  be  in  their  pos- 
session as  such  officers.     (R.  S.  1889,  sec.  8219. ) 

Sec.  6.  The  owner,  lessee,  operator  or  manager  of  any  factory,  workshop,  ware- 
house, elevator,  foundry,  machine  shop  or  other  manufacturing  establishment,  shall 
not  put  at  work  or  place  therein  for  the  purpose  of  labor  or  service,  more  persons  in 
any  one  room  than  nygienic  laws  will  warrant  with  safety  to  the  health  oi  such  per- 
sons; all  such  rooms  or  places  of  employment  shall  have  sufficient  ventilation  to  carry 
off  all  foul  or  impure  air,  and  to  reduce  the  air  of  such  room  or  place  of  emplo}Tnent 
to  the  standard  of  fresh  air  as  near  as  may  be  practicable.  Such  rooms  or  places 
shall  also  have  a  sufficient  number  of  doors,  stairways  and  fire  escapes  for  the  ready 
egress  and  escape  of  the  maximum  number  of  employees  therein;  and  it  is  hereby 
made  the  duty  of  said  commissioner  to  include  in  his  annual  report  any  nonobserv- 
ance  of  the  requirements  and  regulations  contained  in  this  section  whicn  may  come 
to  his  knowledge,  together  with  the  facts  in  relation  thereto,  and  such  suggestions 
and  recommendations  aa  he  may  deem  proper.     (R.  S.  1889,  sec.  8220,  amendSl. ) 

Sec.  7.  Any  owner,  operator,  manager,  or  lessee  of  anv  factory,  workshop,  ware- 
house, elevator,  foundry,  machine  shop  or  other  manumcturing  establishment,  or 
any  agent  or  employee  of  such  owner,  operator,  manager  or  lessee,  who  shall  refuse 
to  paid  commissioner  admission  therein  for  the  pjurpose  of  inspection,  or  who  shall, 
when  requested  by  him,  neglect  or  refuse  to  furnish  to  him  any  statistical  or  other 
information  relative  to  his  duties  which  may  bo  in  their  possession  or  under  their 
control,  shall,  for  every  such  neglect  or  refusal,  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  shall,  on  conviction,  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  less  than  twenty-five  nor  more  than 
one  hundred  dollars.     (R.  S.  1889,  sec.  8221,  amended.) 

Sec.  8.  The  commissioner  of  labor  statistics  and  inspection  shall  receive  an  annual 
salary  of  two  thousand  dollars,  payable  monthly,  and  said  commissioner  is  hereby 
authorized  to  employ  such  assistance  and  incur  such  expense,  not  exceeding  two 
thousand  dollars  per  annum,  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
article,  such  expenses  to  be  paid  on  the  vouchers  presented  by  the  commissioner: 
Provided^  however^  That  said  expenses  shall  not  exceed,  in  any  one  year,  the  amount 
appropriated  therefor;  said  commissioner  shall,  before  entering  upon  the  duties  of 
his  office,  execute  a  bond  to  the  State  of  Missouri,  in  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand 
dollars,  with  two  or  more  good  and  sufficient  sureties,  conditioned  upon  the  faithful, 
honest  and  impartial  performance  of  his  duties  under  this  article,  which  bond  shall 
be  approved  by  the  state  auditor  and  filed  in  his  office.  Said  commissioner  shall 
include  in  his  annual  report  to  the  governor  an  itemized  statement  of  the  expenses 
of  the  bureau  incurred  by  him.     (R.  S.  1889,  sec.  8222.) 

Sec.  9.  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  repeal  or  in  any  way  affect 
the  provisions  of  an  act  entitled  **  An  act  providing  for  the  health  and  safety  of  per- 
sons employed  in  coal  mines,  and  providing  for  the  inspection  of  same,**  appro vetl 
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March  23,  1881,  and  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  said  commissioner  to  secure,  as 
far  as  may  be  in  his  power,  a  proper  observance  of  the  provisions  of  said  act  on  the 
part  of  county  and  other  courts  throughout  the  State.  (R.  S.  1889,  sec.  8223, 
amended. ) 

ABTICLE   II. 

Sbction  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  owner,  operator  or  lessee  of  any  factory, 
foundry,  machine  shop  or  other  manufacturing  establishment  doing  business  within 
this  State  to  report,  annually,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  March,  to  the  commis- 
sioner of  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics  and  inspection,  the  name  of  firm  or  corporation 
and  the  number  of  members,  male  and  female,  constituting  the  same;  where  located, 
capital  invested  in  grounds,  buildings  and  machinery;  class  and  value  of  goods 
manufactured,  aggregate  value  of  raw  material  used;  total  number  of  days  in  oper- 
ation; amount  paid  yearly  for  rent,  taxes  and  insurance;  total  amount  paid  in  wages; 
total  number  of  employees,  male  and  female;  number  engaged  in  clerical  and  manual 
labor;  with  detailed  classification  of  the  number  and  sex  of  employees  engaged  in 
each  class,  and  average  daily  wages  paid  to  each,     (R.  S.  1889,  sec.  8225,  amended.) 

Sec.  3.  The  commissioner  of  the  bureau  of  the  statistics  of  labor  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  furnish  suitable  blanks  to  the  owner,  operator,  manager  or  lessee  of  any  factory, 
workshop,  elevator,  foundry,  machine  shop  or  any  other  manufacturing  establish- 
ment, to  enable  said  owner,  operator,  manager  or  lessee  to  intelligently  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  section  8225  of  this  article;  and  any  such  owner,  operator,  manager 
or  lessee  who  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  article,  or 
who  shall  untruthfully  answer  any  question  or  questions  put  to  him  by  the  commis- 
sioner of  labor,  in  a  circular  or  otherwise,  in  furtherance  of  the  provisions  of  section 
8225,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be 

Sunished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  nor  more  than  two  hundred 
ollars.     (K.  S.  1889,  sec.  8226,  amended.) 

Sec.  4.  The  fact  that  the  collection  of  statistics  of  last  year's  manufactures  should 
be  begun  at  once,  creates  an  emen^ncy  within  the  meaning  of  the  constitution; 
therefore,  this  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 
Approved  May  31, 1899. 
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[The  Secretaries  of  the  Treaanry,  War,  and  Navy  Departments  have  consented  to 
furnish  statements  of  all  contracts  for  constructions  and  repairs  entered  into  by 
them.    These,  as  received,  will  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the  Bulletin.] 

The  following  contracts  have  been  made  by  the  office  of  the  Super- 
vising Architect  of  the  Treasury: 

Ellis  Island,  N.  Y.— May  4, 1900.  Contract  with  Louis  Wechs- 
ler,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  construction,  except  electric-light  wiring, 
heating  and  ventilating  apparatus,  and  elevators,  of  the  immigrants' 
disinfecting  bath  house  and  laundry,  the  kitchen  and  restaurant  build- 
ing, certain  covered  walks  between  buildings,  and  the  boiler  house, 
$135,400.     Work  to  be  completed  December  1,  1900. 

Philadelphla,  Pa. — May  31, 1900.  Contract  with  Chas.  McCaul 
for  completion,  except  elevators,  electric  wiring  and  conduits,  of 
Mint  buflding,  $450,000.     Work  to  be  completed  May  1,  1901. 

Omaha,  Nebr. — June  7,  1900.  Contract  with  Charles  W.  Gindele 
Company,  Chicago,  111.,  for  extension,  and  changes  incidental  thereto, 
of  court-house,  custom-house,  and  post-office,  $340,000.  Work  to  be 
completed  within  sixteen  months. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.— June  20,  1900.  Contract  with  McPhee 
Company  for  cleaning  and  pointing  stone  facing  of  the  branch  mint, 
$5,540.     Work  to  be  completed  within  eighty-five  days. 

Chicago,  lLL.^June  21, 1900.  Contract  with  The  Campbell  Build- 
ing Company,  for  the  extension,  except  heating  apparatus,  electric 
wiring,  and  approaches,  to  the  temporary  building  for  the  post-office, 
$28,937.     Worlc  to  be  completed  within  ninety  days. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— June  25, 1900.  Contract  with  Keller,  Pike  & 
Co.,  for  the  installation  of  a  complete  system  of  electric  wiring  in  the 
Mint  building,  $27,460.  Work  to  be  completed  within  one  hundred 
days. 

Washington,  D.  C— July  3, 1900.  Contract  with  E.  Keeler  Com- 
pany, Williamsport,  Pa.,  for  new  boilers,  etc.,  for  the  Treasury  build- 
mg,*^  $17,980.     Work  to  be  cc npleted  by  October  1,  1900. 

Washington,  D.  C— -July  3,  :'900.  Contract  with  Otis  Elevator 
Company,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  electric  elevator  for  the  Bureau  of 
Engraving  and  Printing,  $6,940.  Work  to  be  completed  within  ninety 
days. 

t^HiLADELPHiA,  Pa. — July  5, 1900.  Contract  with  Stokes  &  Parrish 
Elevator  Company  for  eight  electric  elevators  for  new  Mint  building, 
$44,980.  Work  to  be  completed  within  one  hundred  and  forty  work- 
ing days. 

Dubuque,  Iowa. — ^July  9, 1900.  Contract  with  Otis  Elevator  Com- 
pany, New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  electric  elevator  for  custom-house  and 
post-office,  $6,490.     Work  to  be  completed  within  ninety  days. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.— tluly  9,  1900.  Contract  with  H.  D.  Crane,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  for  alterations  in  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus  of 
custom-house  and  post-office,  $10,881.  Work  to  be  completed  within 
seventy  days. 
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TBEHD  OF  WAGES  PEOM  1891  TO  1900. 

In  connection  with  the  article  in  the  July  Bulletin  of  the  Depart- 
ment, entitled  "Trusts  and  industrial  combinations,"  there  was  given 
a  table  showing  the  rates  of  wages  in  various  occupations  for  a  period 
extending  back  in  most  cases  from  the  present  year  to  1891.  It  was 
expected  that  a  summary  of  the  data  shown  there  could  be  made  in 
time  to  be  included  in  that  Bulletin,  but  owing  to  the  unavoidable 
delay  in  securing  certain  of  the  returns  and  the  large  amount  of  work 
necessary  to  a  careful  statement  it  was  found  impossible  to  accomplish 
the  work  properly  in  the  limited  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  Department. 

The  table  which  has  been  referred  to  is  *' Table  I — Rates  of  wages 
in  various  occupations,"  and  will  be  found  on  pages  766  to  812  of 
Bulletin  No.  29.  The  data  there  shown  comprise  figures  relative  to 
the  rates  of  wages  paid  in  a  large  number  of  industries  and  occupa- 
tions, and  were  secured  directly  from  the  pay  rolls  of  establishments 
located  in  all  sections  of  the  country — North,  East,  South,  and  West. 
As  before  stated,  the  figures  are  in  most  cases  for  a  period  of  ten 
years,  although  in  some  instances  a  shorter  period  was  taken  owing  to 
the  lack  of  reliable  data  in  some  establishments  for  the  earlier  years. 

It  was  found  possible  in  the  compilation  of  this  summary  to  include 
data  pertaining  to  148  establishments,  representing  26  industries 
and  192  occupations.  The  period  covered  includes  the  years  from 
1891  to  1900 — ten  years^ — and  those  items  for  which  data  for  the 
whole  period  were  not  given  were  excluded  from  consideration  in  the 
sunmiary.  All  the  data  included,  except  those  for  mining,  relate  to 
the  manufacturing  industries,  the  data  relative  to  steam  railroads  and 
street  railways  having  been  excluded  from  the  sunmiary.  While  the 
data  from  which  this  table  is  drawn  do  not  afford  the  basis  for  a  strictly 
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scientific  calculation  of  relative  wages^  a  careful  examination  of  the 
figures  given  in  Table  I  leads  to  the  belief  that  they  are  &irly  repre- 
sentative, and  that  the  results  here  given,  showing  the  trend  of  wages 
from  1891  to  1900,  ar^  entirely  fair  and  undoubtedly  approximate  very 
closely  the  actual  conditions  for  the  whole  country.    The  table  follows: 

RELATIVE  WAGES  FROM  1»1  TO  1900.  INCLUSIVE. 


Year. 

Relative 
wages. 

18W 

100.00 

ia92 

* 

100.30 

1893 

99.32 

1894 

96.06 

1896 

97.88 

1896 

97.93 

1897 

96.96 

1898 

96.79 

1899 

101.54 

1900 

103. 4S 

In  this  table  the  average  of  the  wages  for  1891  is  taken  as  the  basis 
and,  as  will  be  seen,  represents  100.  The  relative  figures  for  each  of 
the  remaining  years  of  the  period  are  secured  by  dividing  the  average 
wages  for  1891  into  those  for  each  of  these  years.  The  wages  for 
1892  and  subsequent  years  consequently  represent  percentages  of  the 
wages  for  1891. 

Taking  the  average  for  1891,  representing  100,  as  has  been  explained, 
it  is  seen  that  in  the  year  1892  a  very  slight  increase  occurred,  approxi- 
mating one-third  of  1  per  cent,  the  relative  figures  being  100.30.  In 
1893,  however,  the  decrease  in  wages  began,  the  drop  being  about  1 
per  cent  from  the  wages  of  the  previous  year,  the  relative  figures 
being  99.32.  In  1894  a  further  drop  of  more  than  1  per  cent  occurred, 
the  relative  figures  being  98.06,  while  in  1895  the  lowest  wages  of  the 
period  are  shown,  the  relative  wages  being  97.88.  In  1896  a  very 
slight  increase  occurred,  97.93  being  the  figures  for  that  year,  and  in 
1897  an  increase  of  more  than  1  per  cent  placed  the  figures  at  98.96. 
In  1898  it  is  seen  that  a  very  slight  decrease  occurred,  the  figures 
being  98.79,  but  in  1899  an  increase  of  more  than  2i  per  cent  placed 
the  relative  wages  higher  than  those  for  1891  or  1892,  the  figures  being 
101.54.  This  rapid  rise  continued  in  1900,  the  general  plane  of  wages 
in  this  year  being  103.43,  or  nearly  2  per  cent  greater  than  the  plane 
for  1899,  and  3.43  per  cent  greater  than  that  for  1891. 

It  may  be  stated  that  during  the  years  in  which  the  course  of  wages 
declined  the  rates  of  1891  and  1892  in  many  instances  remained 
unchanged,  and  in  like  manner  during  the  last  few  years,  in  which  the 
general  course  of  wages  has  been  upward,  the  wages  in  these  instances 
have  not,  of  course,  responded  to  the  general  rise.  In  other  instances 
the  per  cent  of  decrease  was  notably  large  during  the  years  of  depres- 
sion, while  during  the  last  two  years  of  the  period  the  reverse  is  true 
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and  a  much  larger  increase  really  took  place  than  that  indicated  by 
the  table.  In  other  words,  wages  in  some  instances  show  but  little 
fluctuation,  while  in  other  instances  they  are  much  more  sensitive, 
responding  quickly  to  general  conditions  of  depression  or  activity. 
The  average  condition  or  general  level  only  is  shown  in  the  table,  and 
while,  for  the  reasons  stated,  the  fluctuations  during  the  period  have 
not  been  so  great  as  popular  opinion  would  indicate,  the  figures  for 
1899  and  1900  show  a  gratifying  average  increase  over  the  conditions 
of  1891  and  1892,  when  wages  in  gold  were  higher  than  at  any  period 
in  the  history  of  the  country  prior  to  the  present  year. 
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By  an  act  of  Congress  which  was  approved  and  be<5ame  law  July  1, 
1898,  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  was  called  upon  to  make  an  investi- 
gation into  the  statistics  of  the  cities  of  the  United  States  having  over 
30,000  population.     The  paragraph  of  the  act  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

The  Commissioner  of  Labor  is  authorized  to  compile  and  publish 
annually,  as  a  part  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  an 
abstract  of  the  main  features  of  the  official  stotistics  of  the  cities  of 
the  United  States  having  over  30,000  population. 

In  accordance  with  this  act  a  compilation  was  attempted  from  the 
printed  reports  of  various  cities,  but  owing  to  lack  of  uniformity  in 
these  reports,  and  in  many  cases  to  the  lack  of  reports  themselves, 
it  was  found  impossible  to  make  such  a  classification  of  the  various 
items  relating  to  the  governmental,  financial,  and  other  conditions  of 
these  cities  as  seemed  necessary  for  a  satisfactory  comparison.  A 
schedule  of  inquiries  was  therefore  prepared  and  the  work  taken  up 
by  the  special  agents  of  the  Department,  by  personal  visits  to  the 
various  officials  of  the  cities  coming  within  the  scope  of  the  investiga- 
tion. These  officials  in  many  ways  manifested  the  utmost  interest  in 
the  investigation  and  contributed  freely  of  their  time  and  labor  in 
compiling  the  data  desired  and  in  making  the  report  a  success.  The 
results  were  printed  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor  for 
September,  1899. 

As  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  language  of  the  law  which  has 
been  quoted,  provision  was  made  for  a  similar  inquiry  each  year. 
The  present  report  is  the  second  one  upon  this  subject,  and  in  it  an 
effort  has  been  made  to  enlarge  somewhat  upon  the  first  one  and  to 
slightly  change  some  of  the  inquiries  propounded  in  order  to  secure 
fuller  information  on  the  subjects  covered.  The  thanks  of  the  Depart- 
ment are  due  to  the  officials  of  the  various  cities  which  were  \asited 
for  the  purpose  of.  securing  the-data  for  this  report  for  their  cordial 
cooperation  in  the  effort  to  reduce  the  official  records  to  such  form 
as  seemed  necessary  for  satisfactory  comparison.  It  is  hoped  that 
experience  will  render  this  task  easier  each  year. 

The  report  contained  in  the  Bulletin  for  September,  1899,  included 

140  cities,  this  being  the  number  in  the  United  States  which  were  at 

that  time  believed  to  have  a  population  of  30,000  or  over.     The  results 

of  the  Twelfth  Census  as  regards  the  population  of  cities  were  not  avail- 
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able  when  the  data  were  collected  for  this  investigation,  but  according 
to  the  best  estimates  that  could  be  secured  the  Department  considered 
itself  justified  in  including  but  129  cities  in  this  year's  report  and 
which  have  been  canvassed  by  the  agents  of  the  Department  for  the 
various  details  necessary  to  complete  the  tables  included  in  the  report. 
Several  cities  which  were  supposed,  when  this  information  was  col- 
lected, to  have  less  than  30,000  population  have  since  been  shown  by 
the  census  returns  to  have  more  than  that  number.  This  information, 
however,  came  too  late  to  permit  their  inclusion  in  this  report. 
These  cities  are  the  following:  Montgomery,  Ala.,  Fitchburg  and 
Newton,  Mass.,  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  and  Chester  and 
York,  Pa.  They  Mrill,  of  course,  be  included  in  the  report  for  next 
year. 

The  titles  of  the  nineteen  tables  embraced  in  the  investigation  are 
as  follows: 

Table  I. — Population,  area,  period  covered,  etc. 

Table  II. — Police,  retail  liquor  saloons,  and  arrests,  by  causes. 

Table  III. — ^Firemen,  fire  equipment,  and  property  loss  from  fires. 

Table  IV, — ^Marriages  and  births. 

Table  V. — Deaths,  by  causes. 

Table  VI. — Percentage  of  deaths  from  each  specified  cause. 

Table  VII.— Death  rate  per  1,000  population. 

Table  VIII. — Area  of  public  parks,  and  of  streets  paved,  by  kind  of  pavement 

Table  IX. — Care  of  streets,  disposal  of  garbage,  and  food  and  sanitary  inspection. 

Table  X. — ^Public  schools  and  libraries. 

Tablo  XI. — Charities:  Almshouses,  charitable  homes,  etc.,  orphan  asylums,  and 
hospitals. 

Table  XII. — Cost  of  water,  gas,  and  electric-light  plants  owned  and  operated  by  cities. 

Table  XIII. — Debt,  basisof  assessment,  assessed  valuation  of  property,  and  taxation. 

Table  XIV. — Income  from  all  sources. 

Table  XV. — Expenditures  for  construction  and  other  capital  outlay. 

Table  XVI. — Expenditures  for  maintenance  and  operation. 

Table  XVII. — Summary  of  income  and  expenditures 

Table  XVIH.— Assets. 

Table  XIX. — Per  capita  debt,  assessed  valuation  of  property,  and  expenditures  for 
maintenance. 

These  tables,  which  inmiediately  follow  the  discussion  of  the  same, 
will  be  taken  up  in  their  order  and  a  short  analysis  and  description  of 
each  will  be  presented.  At  the  same  time  there  will  be  given  informa- 
tion as  to  the  various  changes  from  last  year  which  have  been  adopted 
in  the  preparation  of  this  year's  report. 

Table  /. — Pojmlationj  area^  period  covered^  etc. — In  this  table,  as  in 
the  remaining  eighteen  tables,  the  129  cities  in  the  United  States, 
selected  for  this  investigation  as  having  a  population  of  30,000  or 
over,  are  presented  in  the  order  of  their  population,  the  largest  being 
placed  first.  The  date  of  incorporation  of  each  of  the  cities  is  first 
given,  followed  by  the  population  at  the  Twelfth  United  States  Census, 
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June  1,  1900.  In  sevei-al  cases  it  was  found  that  the  city  had  been 
reincorporated.  In  each  of  such  cases  the  date  given  is  the  one  on 
which  the  city  was  first  incorporated,  the  date  of  reincorporation 
being  given  in  a  foot-note.  This  table  also  presents  information  as  to 
the  area  in  acres  of  each  of  the  cities,  together  with  the  dates  of 
ending  of  the  years  covered  by  the  investigation.  These  areas  include 
both  land  and  water,  when  not  otherwise  noted.  As  regards  the 
dates  of  ending  of  the  years  covered,  it  is  necessary  to  say  that  in 
most  of  the  cities  investigated  the  various  departments  of  the  city 
government,  such  as  fire,  police,  street,  etc.,  made  their  reports  for  a 
different  year,  one  department  having  December  31  as  the  end  of  its 
statistical  year,  while  the  others  had  their  years  end  on  other  dates. 
It  was  thought  important  in  connection  with  the  study  of  the  data 
included  in  the  various  tables  to  furnish  a  statement  as  to  the  dates  of 
ending  of  the  years  for  which  the  information  is  given.  Where  but  a 
single  date  is  given  under  this  heading,  all  the  various  city  depart- 
ments close  their  year  on  the  same  day.  Where  the  year  of  the 
various  departments  ended  on  different  dates,  all  the  necessary  infor- 
mation as  to  the  ending  of  the  same  is  furnished  in  this  column.  All 
data  in  the  tables,  with  the  exception  of  those  which  are  noted,  cover 
one  year's  transactions,  and  that  the  last  year  for  which  the  facts  were 
obtainable.  It  will  be  noticed  in  comparing  the  report  for  last  year 
with  the  present  one  that  the  data  in  a  few  of  the  cities  are  for  the 
same  period  as  was  reported  last  year.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  schedules  for  this  report  were  secured  earlier  than  for  the  former 
one,  and  that  consequently  a  full  year  had  not  elapsed  since  the  former 
visit  of  the  agent.  It  is  expected  in  the  future  that  this  subject  will 
be  taken  up  at  about  the  same  date  as  this  year,  and  that  consequently 
there  will  be  no  further  duplication  of  data  for  any  of  the  cities. 

Table  IL — Police^  retail  liquor  saloons^  and  arrests^  hy  causes, — ^This 
table"  shows  the  number  of  policemen  in  each  of  the  cities,  the  num- 
ber including  not  only  patrolmen  but  officers,  such  as  sergeants,  lieu- 
tenants, etc.  Persons  employed  as  messengers,  matrons,  janitors, 
drivers,  etc.,  are  not  included.  In  this  table  are  shown  also  the  num- 
ber of  licensed  retail  liquor  saloons,  and,  immediately  following,  the 
number  of  arrests.  The  licensed  retail  liquor  saloons  reported  do  not 
include  clubs,  drug  stores,  etc.  It  was  attempted  last  year  to  secure 
data  as  to  the  number  of  convictions  for  the  various  offenses  consid- 
ered in  this  table.  In  a  few  cases  it  was  found  possible  to  secure  these 
data,  but  in  most  cases  no  accurate  information  could  be  had  on  this 
subject.  Owing  to  the  very  small  number  of  cities  for  which  such 
information  could  be  secured,  data  relating  to  the  number  of  convic- 
tions have  been  omitted  from  this  year's  report.  The  arrests  are  classi- 
fied according  to  the  causes  for  which  persons  were  arrested,  as  drunk- 
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enness,  disturbing  the  peace,  assault  and  battery,  homicide,  vagrancy, 
housebreaking,  and  larceny.  The  arrests  for  other  causes  are  given 
under  ''all  other  oflfenses,"  which  is  followed  by  a  column  showing 
the  total  arrests  for  all  oflfenses.  It  was  found  that  there  was  no  uni- 
form classification  of  oflfenses  causing  arrest  in  the  various  cities,  dif- 
ferent cities  entering  a  different  charge  for  a  similar  oflfense.  Hence 
the  following  statement  is  given  to  show  what  oflfenses  were  combined  in 
each  item  of  the  classification  in  the  table:  Drunkenness  includes  "  com- 
mon drunk,''  "drunk  and  disorderly,"  and  all  cases  where  drunkenness 
in  any  form  was  the  primary  cause  of  arrest;  disturbing  the  peace 
includes  all  cases  of  disorderly  conduct  not  attributable  to  drunken- 
ness; assault  and  battery  includes  all  cases  of  assault;  vagrancy  includes 
arrests  of  beggars,  tramps,  loafers,  loiterers,  and  all  persons  without 
an  apparent  means  of  support;  housebreaking  includes  burglary  and 
all  cases  of  breaking  and  entering,  and  larceny  includes  pocket  picking, 
robbery,  and  all  cases  of  theft. 

Table  IIL — Firemen^  fire  equipment^  and  property  loss  Jrom  Jirea, — 
The  number  of  firemen  in  each  of  the  cities  is  given  in  this  table, 
classified  as  to  whether  they  are  regulars,  call  men,  or  volunteers. 
These  numbers  include  the  oflicers  of  the  fire  department  in  the  diflfer- 
ent  grades,  as  well  as  the  actual  firemen,  but  do  not  include  messen- 
gers, janitors,  etc.  This  table  also  goes  quite  fully  into  the  equipment 
of  the  fire  departments  in  the  various  cities,  showing  the  number  of 
steam,  hand,  and  chemical  engines,  the  number  of  hand  fire  extin- 
guishers, fire  boats,  hook  and  ladder  trucks,  hose  reels  and  hose 
wagons,  fire  hydrants,  water  towers,  and  horses.  In  addition  to  this 
information,  data  are  also  given  as  to  the  total  length  of  ladders  and 
hose  belonging  to  the  various  fire  departments  of  each  of  the  cities 
investigated.  The  table  closes  with  statements  showing  the  number 
of  fire  alarms,  the  number  of  fires,  and  the  total  property  loss  from 
the  same.  The  number  of  fire  alarms  does  not  include  duplicate  alarms 
sent  in  from  diflferent  points,  and  a  first  and  second  alarm  for  a  single 
fire  has  been  considered  one  alarm.  It  should  also  be  stated  that  two 
or  more  buildings  burned  as  a  result  of  one  fire  has  been  considered 
one  fire. 

Table  IV. — Ma/rriages  and  hirtha, — ^During  the  former  investigation 
into  statistics  of  cities  data  relating  to  marriages  and  births  were  not 
secured.  It  was  thought,  however,  that  the  subject  was  suflSciently 
important  to  warrant  the  Department  in  securing  and  publishing  the 
figures  relating  thereto.  The  table  shows  the  total  number  of  mar- 
riages, the  number  of  male  and  female  births,  the  total  births  and 
births  per  1,000  population,  and  the  number  of  stillbirths.  The  fig- 
ures showing  the  birth  rate  per  1,000  population  are  based  on  the 
population  at  the  Twelfth  United   States  Census,  June  1,  1900,  as 
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shown  in  Table  I.  In  bringing  the  figures  for  the  various  cities  into 
comparison  it  will  be  noted  that  in  some  cities  the  number  of  marriages 
is  largely  in  excess  of  what  might  naturally  be  expected.  This  in  some 
cases  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  city  is  located  near  the  border 
of  another  State  in  which  the  marriage  license  laws  are  more  exacting, 
and  that  many  persons  consequently  repair  to  the  city  for  the  purpose 
of  being  married,  in  order  to  secure  the  benefit  of  the  more  liberal 
cx>nditions  offered  there.  The  reverse  of  these  conditions  accounts  in 
some  cases  for  the  small  number  of  marriages  in  other  cities. 

Tahle  V. — Deaths^  hy  causes, — ^Itwas  found  during  this  investigation, 
by  an  examination  of  the  various  city  reports,  that  in  almost  every 
city  a  different  classification  as  to  the  cause  of  death  was  used  in  mak- 
ing the  official  statement  of  deaths.  It  was  apparent  that  these  classi- 
fications differing  so  widely  could  not  be  used,  inasmuch  as  the  value 
of  the  data  concerning  this  feature  of  city  supervision  consists  mainly 
in  the  comparison  afforded  as  to  the  number  of  deaths  from  the  same 
c^use  in  each  of  the  cities  investigated.  For  this  reason  a  uniform 
classification  was  adopted,  very  similar  to  the  one  in  use  last  year,  and 
every  effort  was  made  to  follow  the  same  strictly,  necessitating  in 
almost  every  case  an  entirely  new  compilation  of  the  deaths  from 
various  causes  in  the  various  cities.  To  these  figures  as  finally  com- 
piled the  health  officers  in  each  of  the  cities  gave  their  approval.  An 
examination  of  the  table  will  show  the  classification  itself  and  the 
number  of  deaths  (including  those  from  premature  birth)  from  each 
selected  cause  in  the  various  cities.  C!onsumption  as  here  shown 
includes  all  forms  of  consumption  of  the  lungs  and  throat,  but  con- 
sumption of  the  intestines,  etc.,  is  not  included.  Violence  includes  all 
deaths  not  attributable  to  disease,  such  as  suicide,  murder,  manslaugh- 
ter, homicide,  accident,  etc.,  and  scarlet  fever  includes  scarlatina.  The 
other  classifications  as  shown  in  the  table  require  no  special  explana- 
tion, being  quite  clear  in  themselves.  The  proportionately  large  num- 
ber of  deaths  in  some  of  the  Southern  cities  is  undoubtedly  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  population  is  largely  made  up  of  colored  peo- 
ple, among  whom  the  death  rate  is  much  higher  than  among  the  white 
*  population.  While  no  classification  of  deaths  has  been  made  generally 
as  between  white  and  colored,  for  the  reason  that  but  very  few  cities 
keep  records  which  would  enable  such  classification,  such  distinction 
has  been  made  for  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  the  following  short  table, 
which  quite  fully  supports  the  statement  just  made.  In  this  table  the 
figures  of  total  population  used  are  from  the  returns  of  the  Twelfth 
Census,  but  the  figures  for  white  and  colored  (the  census  figures  not 
being  yet  available)  are  estimated,  it  being  assumed  that  the  relative 
numbers  of  each  have  remained  the  same  as  at  the  census  of  1890. 
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DEATHS   AND   DEATH   RATE   PER   1,000   POPULATION,  BY  CAUSE  AND  COLOR, 
CHARLESTON,  8.  C. 


•  Cause  of  deftth. 


Consumption 

Pneumonia 

Heart  disease 

Violence 

Apoplexy 

Diphtheria 

Diarrheal  diseases: 
Cholera  infantum 
Other 

Cancer 

Bronchitis 

Meningitis 

Marasmus,  etc 

Measles 

Nephritis 

Old  age 

Tvphoid  fever 

Malarial  fever 

Scarlet  fever 

Hydrocephalus 

Septicsemla 

Croup 

Alconolism 

Whooping  cou«h 

Premature  birth 

All  other 

Total 


White. 


Deaths. 


145 


Death  rate 
per  1,000. 


1.73 
.66 
1.16 
1.32 
1.08 
.04 

.54 

1.77 

L28 

.33 

.37 

.78 

.12 

2.80 

.86 

.78 

.45 

.04 

0 

.29 

0 

.21 

.25 

.37 

5.97 


Deaths. 


23.14 


Colored. 


223 
81 


101 


7 

150 

19 

17 

16 

59 

11 

160 

30 

42 

24 

0 

4 

6 

0 

0 

12 

20 


Death  rate 
per  1,000. 


7.06 
2.67 
L90 
3.20 
.73 
0 

.22 

4.76 

.60 

.54 

.61 

1.87 

.35 

4.76 

.95 

1.33 

.76 

0 

.13 

.19 

0 

0 

.38 

.64 

10.67 


44.04 


Total. 


Deaths. 


265 
97 
88 

133 

48 

1 

20 

198 

50 

25 

25 

78 

14 

218 

51 

61 

35 

1 

4 

13 

0 

5 

18 

29 

478 


1.960 


Death  rate 
per  1,000. 


4.75 
1.74 
1.58 
2.38 
.86 
.02 

.86 

3.46 
.89 
.45 
.45 

1.40 
.25 

8.91 
,91 

1.09 
.63 
.02 
.07 
.23 
0 
.09 
.82 
.52 

8.56 


34.91 


Table  VI. — Percentage  of  deaths  from  each  specified  cause. — ^This 
table  is  based  on  Table  V,  and  shows  for  each  city  what  percentage  of 
the  total  deaths  during  the  year  was  caused  by  consumption,  what  by 
pneumonia,  what  by  heart  disease,  and  what  by  each  of  the  remain- 
ing causes  enumerated  in  Table  V. 

Table  YIL — Death  rate  per  IfiOO  population. — ^This  table  is  based 
partly  on  Table  V.  The  population  of  each  city  as  estimated  by  the 
health  officers,  which  furnishes  the  basis  of  the  calculation  as  to  the 
official  death  rate,  is  given  in  the  first  column  of  the  table.  This  is 
followed  by  a  column  showing  the  official  death  rate  of  each  city  as 
calculated  by  the  health  officers  of  the  same.  The  returns  of  the 
Twelfth  United  States  Census,  June  1,  1900,  were  not  available  until 
after  the  official  death  rates  had  been  made,  and  in  comparing  the 
census  returns  of  population  for  the  various  cities  with  the  estimates 
of  the  health  officers  it  was  found  that  the  actual  count  in  many  cases 
showed  a  population  different  from  that  used  by  the  health  officers  in 
calculating  the  official  death  rate.  The  actual  population  June  1, 
1900,  is  therefore  brought  forward  from  Table  I,  and  immediately  fol- 
lowing this  is  given  the  death  rate  calculated  on  the  basis  of  these 
figures.  In  some  cases  these  do  not  differ  greatly  from  the  figures 
used  by  the  health  officers  themselves.  Stillbirths  are  not  included 
in  the  calculation  of  death  rates.  As  stated  in  connection  with  Table 
V,  the  high  death  rate  of  some  Southern  cities  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  their  population  consists  largely  of  colored  people,  among  whom 
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the  death  rate  is  much  higher  than  among  whites,  as  shown  by  the 
short  table  for  Charleston,  S.  C,  preceding. 

Table  YIIL — Area  ofpiMic  parks^  and  of  streets  pa/oed^  hy  hind  of 
pa/vement, — ^In  this  table  is  shown  the  area  of  all  parks  and  gardens  open 
for  the  free  use  of  the  public,  whether  owned  by  the  municipality  or 
by  a  private  individual  or  corporation,  and  also  the  number  of  square 
yards  of  streets  in  each  of  the  cities  paved  with  cobblestones,  granite 
blocks,  bricks,  wooden  blocks,  asphalt  and  asphalt  blocks,  macadam, 
and  gravel.  The  number  of  square  yards  of  all  other  kinds  of  pave- 
ment is  aggregated  in  a  single  column,  and  this  is  followed  by  the  total 
square  yards  of  streets  paved  in  each  city  and  the  square  yards  of 
streets  unpaved. 

Table  IX. — Care  of  streets^  disposal  of  goA/ha/ge^  amd  food  a/nd  sani- 
tary inspection. — ^This  table  deals  with  the  provision  made  by  each  of 
the  cities  for  the  care  of  its  streets  and  the  disposal  of  garbage.  The 
table  shows  whether  the  streets  are  swept  by  hand,  by  machine,  or  by 
both  hand  and  machine,  and  the  number  of  square  yards  of  streets 
swept  per  week.  The  figures  given  show  the  total  amount  of  sweep- 
ing done  per  week,  measured  in  square  yards,  and  do  not  indicate 
therefore  the  total  area  swept,  which  would  in  most  cases  be  con- 
siderably less,  inasmuch  as  many  of  the  streets  are  swept  more  than 
once  a  week.  This  is  followed  by  a  column  showing  the  average  num- 
ber of  persons  employed  in  sweeping  and  sprinkling  the  streets.  The 
table  also  shows  the  number  of  tons  of  garbage  sold,  burned,  or  other- 
wise disposed  of  in  the  cities  which  attend  to  this  matter  themselves, 
together  with  the  average  number  of  persons  employed  in  such  removal. 
In  most  cases,  however,  it  was  found  that  this  matter  was  cared  for  by 
the  householders  or  by  contract,  and  consequently  no  figures  could  be 
obtained  as  to  the  quantity  disposed  of.  Grarbage  is  classified  in  this 
table  as  ashes,  swill  and  kitchen  refuse,  and  dead  animals  and  other 
refuse.  The  last  two  columns  in  this  table  show  the  number  of  food 
and  sanitary  inspectors  employed  by  each  of  the  cities. 

Table  X. — Pvblic  schools  amd  libraries. — ^This  table  shows  the  niun- 
ber  of  city  schools,  classified  as  to  whether  they  are  high  schools  or 
other,  and  the  number  of  teachers  and  pupils  in  each  of  the  two 
classes.  The  average  attendance  in  high  and  other  schools  is  next 
shown.  In  collecting  the  facts  for  this  table  a  series  of  grades  was 
regarded  as  a  school*,  and  the  facts  given  include  all  public  free 
schools — day  schools,  night  schools,  kindergartens,  manual-training 
schools,  art  schools,  etc.  The  low  average  daily  attendance  in  a  few 
of  the  cities  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  there  are  several  night 
schools  having  a  large  membership,  the  attendance  being  very  irregu- 
lar, and  the  schools  being  in  operation  only  a  few  months  during  the 
year.  The  second  part  of  this  table  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of 
the  facts  relating  to  public  libraries  under  municipal  or  other  owner- 
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ship  and  control,  together  with  information  as  to  the  number  of 
volmnes  in  the  same,  the  nmnber  of  volumes  withdrawn  for  home  use, 
and  the  number  withdrawn  for  use  in  the  reading  rooms  of  the  library 
during  the  period  covered  by  the  report.  In  last  year's  report  were 
given  only  libraries  under  municipal  ownership  and  control.  It  was 
determined,  however,  this  year  to  include  in  the  data  relating  to  this 
subject  all  of  the  libraries  that  are  open  to  the  public  or  a  specified 
class  of  the  public,  except  church  and  Sunday-school  libraries  and 
libraries  conducted  wholly  for  profit.  The  table  therefore  shows  the 
facts  separately  for  these  two  classes  of  libraries,  followed  by  a  total 
which  includes  both. 

TcMe  XL — Charities:  Almshoyses^  cha/ritable  h/mea^  etc.^  orphom 
(m/lums^  amd  hospitals. — In  the  report  for  last  year  on  this  subject 
data  were  given  for  municipal  institutions  only;  that  is,  those  which 
were  supported  or  controlled  by  the  municipality  itself.  In  many  of 
the  cities  which  were  included  in  the  report,  however,  institutions  of  a 
similar  character  were  found  under  the  control  of  and  supported  by 
the  town,  county,  or  State,  or  by  private  contributions.  In  some 
cases  such  institutions  existed  in  cities  which  did  not  themselves  pro- 
vide such  aid.  In  most  cases  these  private  or  semiprivate  institutions 
were  open  to  those  unable  to  support  themselves,  or  secure  proper 
medical  aid  and  other  attention.  In  many  cases  private  institutions 
were  found  in  which  free  attention  was  given  to  those  needing  it, 
while  in  some  instances  a  part  of  the  support  of  each  institution  was 
contributed  by  the  city  as  a  condition  to  furnishing  the  necessary 
attention  to  its  poor.  It  was  determined,  therefore,  in  view  of  the 
public  service  rendered  by  these  institutions,  to  secure  data  relating 
to  them  similar  to  that  secured  for  the  last  report  relating  to  strictly 
municipal  institutions  and  publish  the  same  in  connection  with  those 
data.  This  table,  therefore,  contains  the  data  not  only  as  to  those 
institutions  owned  and  controlled  by  the  city,  but  also  those  owned 
and  controlled  by  the  county,  town,  or  State,  or  by  private  enterprises, 
such  as  churches,  benevolent  associations,  etc.  It  has  been  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Department  to  include  all  those  institutions  which  admit 
the  general  public  or  a  specified  class  of  the  public  either  free  or  par- 
tially free.  The  table  shows,  then,  the  number  of  almshouses,  chari- 
table homes,  etc.,  and  orphan  asylums  with  the  average  number  of 
inmates,  and  the  number  of  hospitals  with  the  total  number  of  patients 
treated  during  the  year,  subdivided  as  to  whether  under  municipal  or 
other  ownership  and  control.  The  column  relating  to  the  number 
of  hospitals  includes  in  some  instances  smallpox  hospitals  or  pest- 
houses,  which  are  not  strictly  charitable  institutions,  but  are  operated 
by  the  cities  for  the  protection  of  the  general  public  health.  In  some 
cases  it  was  found  difficult  to  classify  almshouses,  charitable  homes, 
etc.,  and  orphan  asylums,  as  many  institutions  were  a  combination  of 
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both.  The  best  classification  possible,  however,  was  made  after  due 
inquiry  as  to  the  work  of  the  various  institutions.  It  should  be  said 
also,  that  in  some  instances  homes  for  aged  people,  refuges  for  fallen 
women,  etc.,  have  been  included  under  charitable  homes,  etc.,  and 
grouped  with  almshouses,  and  that  many  of  the  institutions  classified 
as  orphan  asylums  admit  children  not  orphans.  It  was  found  also,  that 
many  of  the  almshouses  and  orphan  asylums  had  hospital  wards  in 
connection  with  them.  This,  however,  has  not  been  taken  into  account, 
and  they  have  been  classified  respectively  as  almshouses,  charitable 
homes,  etc.,  or  orphan  asyliuns.  In  some  cases  hospitEds  include 
insane  asylums,  while  the  number  of  patients  treated  in  hospitals 
includes  emergency  cases  which  receive  medical  aid  only. 

Table  XIL — Cost  of  water ^  gas^  cmd  dect/nc-ligM  plcmU  owned  and 
operated  hy  cities. — In  this  table  it  is  shown  whether  the  waterworks, 
gas  works,  and  electric-light  plants  in  the  various  cities  are  owned 
and  operated  by  the  municipality.  Where  these  public  utilities  are 
municipally  owned  and  operated,  further  data  are  given  as  to  the  year 
in  which  they  were  built  or  acquired  by  the  cities,  and  the  cost  of  the 
same.  The  figures  for  coat  represent  the  cost  up  to  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  covered  by  the  report,  and  include  amounts  expended  for 
extensions,  etc.,  in  addition  to  the  original  cost  of  building  and 
equipping  the  plants. 

Table  XIIL — Debt.^  hasis  of  assessment^  assessed  val/uaMon  of  prop- 
erty^  and  taxation, — ^This  table  shows  first  the  amount  of  the  bonded, 
the  floating,  and  the  total  debt  of  the  cities  included  in  the  report 
In  this  classification  temporary  loans,  unpaid  warrants,  etc.,  have  been 
regarded  as  a  floating  debt.  The  data  as  to  debt  are  followed  by  those 
as  to  the  amount  of  the  sinking  fund  of  the  various  cities,  which, 
deducted  from  the  preceding  column  showing  the  total  debt,  furnishes 
the  figures  for  the  next  colunm  representing  the  net  debt  of  each  of 
the  cities.  This  is  followed  by  a  statement  as  to  the  legal  borrowing 
limit.  In  several  cities  it  was  found  that  the  bonded  indebtedness  as 
given  in  the  reports  of  the  cities  did  not  include  some  special  bonds, 
such  as  school,  park,  or  waterworks  bonds,  or  bonds  issued  for  street 
or  sewer  construction,  etc.  They  were  omitted  by  the  city  ofiicials 
because  they  were  not  considered  a  citv  debt  proper,  they  having  been 
issued  for  one  or  more  of  the  special  purposes  named  and  charged,  in 
some  instances,  against  the  property  along  the  street  or  in  the  locality 
in  which  the  expenditures  were  made.  In  such  cases  the  city  usually 
acts  as  an  agent  through  a  board  or  conoimission  in  issuing  and  redeem- 
ing the  bonds,  but  disclaims  all  responsibility  for  their  payment.  As 
most  cities  include  all  such  bonds  in  their  statements  of  indebtedness 
it  has  been  deemed  proi)er  for  purposes  of  comparison  to  include  them 
in  these  cases  also. 

The  fact  should  be  noted  in  connection  with  this  table  that  in  some 
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cases  the  debt  as  here  given  does  not  represent  absolutely  all  of  the 
public  obligations  of  the  property  within  the  limits  of  the  city.  In  cer- 
tain cases  where  it  has  been  desired  to  make  improvements  for  the  bene- 
fit of  a  territory  larger  than  that  of  the  city,  the  State  legislature  has 
provided  for  the  formation  of  a  board  or  commission,  and  for  borrow- 
ing money  for  carrying  out  the  desired  improvements.  This  borrowed 
money  represents  an  obligation,  not  of  the  cities  as  such,  but  of  the 
board  or  commission,  although  interest  and  principal  as  well  as  all 
expenses  of  maintenance  and  operation  must  be  met  by  taxation  against 
the  property  within  the  limits  of  the  territory  benefited.  This  method 
has  in  many  cases  been  employed  because  the  debt  limit  fixed  by  the 
State  legislature  prevented  the  necessary  borrowing  on  the  part  of 
the  city  directly,  and  as  it  is  desired  to  retain  a  low  debt  limit,  specific 
permission  from  the  legislature  is  required  for  each  issue  of  bonds  in 
excess  of  that  limit.  Well  known  cases  of  this  sort  are  Chicago,  with 
its  drainage  canal,  and  Boston  with  its  metropolitan  park,  sewer, 
and  water  commissions.  In  such  cases  as  these  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  apportion  to  the  cities  involved  the  proper  proportion  of  debt 
chargeable  in  each  instance  as  it  was  regarded  as  impracticable.  Such 
definite  information,  however,  as  was  available  has  been  presented  in 
the  form  of  footnotes  to  the  table.  With  regard  to  the  city's  share  of 
the  county  and  State  debt  the  same  principle  has  been  followed. 

The  conditions  in  Washington  are  somewhat  peculiar.  Being  the 
seat  of  the  Federal  Government  and  the  site  of  the  vast  properties 
necessary  to  its  central  administration.  Congress,  which  is  the  law- 
making body  of  the  city,  has  established  the  rule  that  one-half  the 
municipal  expenses  shall  be  paid  by  the  Federal  Government  and  one- 
half  raised  by  taxation.  The  act  providing  a  permanent  form  of  gov- 
ernment for  the  District  of  Colimibia,  approved  June  11, 1878,  specified 
that,  "To  the  extent  to  which  Congress  shall  approve  of  said  estimates, 
[of  the  annual  expenses  of  government  for  the  District  of  Columbia] 
Congress  shall  appropriate  the  amount  of  fifty  per  centum  thereof; 
and  the  remaining  fifty  per  centum  of  such  approved  estimates  shall 
be  levied  and  assessed  upon  the  taxable  property  and  privileges  in  said 
District  of  Columbia  other  than  the  property  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  District  of  Colmnbia."  The  principle  laid  down  in  the  forego- 
ing act  has,  with  very  few  exceptions,  been  followed  by  Congress  in 
making  the  appropriations  for  the  expenses  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. In  any  study  of  the  financial  statistics  of  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, whether  in  this  or  subsequent  tables,  this  peculiarity  should  be 
borne  in  mind. 

Two  additional  columns  show  the  basis  of  assessment,  represented  in 

per  cent  of  the  full  value  of  real  and  personal  property.     While  the 

legal  basis  of  assessment  is  as  stated  for  each  city,  it  has  been  found  in 

some  cities  that  in  practice  the  basis  adopted  is  a  much  lower  percent- 
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age.  Then  follow  three  columns  showing  the  assessed  valuation  of  the 
real,  personal,  and  the  total  property  in  each  of  the  cities  considered, 
while  the  remaining  columns  of  the  table  relate  to  the  tax  rates  for 
various  purposes  levied  on  such  property.  In  most  cases  a  statement 
was  secured  as  to  the  rate  of  tax  levied  per  $1,000  of  assessed  valua- 
tion by  or  for  the  State,  the  county,  and  the  city,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. The  value  of  the  data  subdivided  in  this  manner  will  be  seen 
at  once.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  space  in  this  and  the  five  tables  follow- 
ing, the  cents  in  all  of  the  amounts  have  been  discarded  and  the  near- 
est amount  in  dollars  used. 

Table  XIV, — Income  from  aU  sources, — In  this  table  is  shown  the 
amount  of  the  income,  during  the  fiscal  year  covered  by  the  report,  of 
the  various  cities  which  come  within  the  scope  of  the  investigation. 
In  the  report  of  last  year  the  effort  was  made  to  subdivide  these  items 
as  to  whether  they  were  ordinary  or  extraordinary  receipts.  No  such 
eflfort  is  made  in  this  report,  owing  to  the  difficulties  encountered  in 
making  the  same  and  the  questionable  value  of  such  subdivision.  The 
receipts  are  classified  as  cash  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year;  the  amounts  received  during  the  year  from  the  property  tax; 
from  liquor  licenses;  from  other  licenses  and  fees;  from  fines;  from 
franchises;  from  docks,  wharves,  ferries,  bridges,  markets,  cemeteries, 
etc.;  from  waterworks;  from  gas  works;  from  electric-light  plants; 
from  special  assessments;  from  loans;  from  all  other  sources,  and  the 
total  income  from  all  sources  combined.  The  cash  on  hand  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  as  shown  in  this  table  does  not  in  any  case 
include  the  cash  in  the  sinking  fund. 

Tahle  XV, — Expendltitresfor  construction  and  other  capital  outlay, — 
This  table,  together  with  Table  XVI,  deals  with  the  expenditures  during 
the  fiscal  year  covered  by  the  report.  Table  XV  deals  especially  with 
those  for  construction  and  for  the  acquisition  of  property  of  a  perma- 
nent nature,  and  for  other  capital  outlay.  The  items  for  which  separate 
amounts  are  shown  in  this  table  are:  Police  department;  police  courts, 
jails,  workhouses,  reformatories,  etc. ;  fire  department;  health  depart- 
ment; hospitals,  asylums,  almshouses,  and  other  charities;  schools; 
libraries,  art  galleries,  museums,  etc.;  parks  and  gardens;  streets; 
sewers;  waterworks;  gas  works;  electric-light  plants;  docks,  whan^es, 
ferries,  bridges,  markets,  cemeteries,  etc.;  and  liquidation  of  debt 
The  total  of  these  items  concludes  the  table. 

TahU  XVI, — Expenditures  far  Tnaintenajice  aiid'ojH'ratlon. — This 
table  is  very  similar  in  form  to  the  preceding  one,  and  shows  the 
expenditures  for  the  maintenance  of  all  principal  departments  of  city 
work,  together  with  total  expenditures  for  maintenance  and  operation. 

Tahle  XVII. — Summary  of  income  and  expenditures, — This  ta!>le 
sunMnarizcs  the  results  of  Tables  XIV,  XV,  and  XVI,  bringing  into 
one  presentation  the  total  of  income  and  expenditures  shown  in  those 
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tables.  A  column  showing  cash  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
is  also  given. 

Table  XVlIL — Assets, — In  the  former  report  of  the  Department  on 
this  subject  an  effort  was  made  to  secure  a  statement  as  to  the  total 
assets  of  the  various  cities  included.  Most  of  the  data  given  there 
were  secured  by  correspondence  and  with  no  opportunity  for  a  per- 
sonal examination  by  the  agents  of  the  Department  of  the  various 
items  of  assets  and  the  proper  classification  of  the  same.  The  impor- 
tance of  the  statement  as  regards  this  subject,  however,  was  recognized, 
and  in  the  report  for  the  present  year  the  effort  was  made  to  secure 
detailed  information  in  regard  to  the  same.  This  table  contains  the 
results  of  the  investigation,  showing  the  estimated  value  of  all  prop- 
erty, real  and  personal,  owned  by  the  city  at  the  end  of  its  fiscal  year, 
including  cash  in  the  treasury;  uncollected  taxes;  cash  and  bonds  in 
the  sinking  fund;  and  all  lands,  buildings,  apparatus,  and  furniture 
belonging  to  it,  for  whatever  purpose  used,  as  the  city  hall,  police  and 
fire  departments,  schools,  libraries,  art  galleries,  museums,  parks,  jails, 
workhouses,  reformatories,  hospitals,  asylums,  almshouses,  docks, 
wharves,  ferries,  bridges,  markets,  cemeteries,  bathhouses,  bathing 
beaches,  waterworks,  gas  works,  electric-light  plants,  etc.  The  value 
of  streets  and  sewers,  however,  has  not  been  included.  Investigation 
revealed  the  fact  that  but  few  cities  keep  any  record  of  the  value  of 
city  property,  hence  the  figures  in  this  table  are  largely  estimates  based 
on  the  best  judgment  of  the  various  city  officials  who  furnished 
information  for  the  several  tables. 

Table  XIX,  —Per  capita  d^t^  assessed  vahuUion  of  property^  a/nd 
expenditures  for  maintenance, — ^This  is  the  last  table  of  the  series,  and 
shows  per  capita  the  net  debt,  assessed  valuation  of  real  and  personal 
property,  and  certain  of  the  detailed  expenditures  for  maintenance, 
together  with  the  total  for  the  same.  Among  these  detailed  expendi- 
tures are  shown  the  per  capita  expenditures  for  maintenance  of  the 
police  department,  etc.,  the  fire  department,  schools,  street  lighting, 
and  other  street  expenditures.  The  per  capita  expenditures  for  all 
other  items  of  maintenance  are  combined  in  the  next  colunm,  and  the 
column  showing  the  total  per  capita  expenditure  for  maintenance  is 
the  final  one  in  the  table. 
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Table  I.— POPULATION,  AREA,  PERIOD  CX)VERED,  ETC. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


11 


21 


Cities. 


New  York,  N.Y. 


Chicago,  111. 


3     Philadelphia,  Pa . 


St.  Louis,  Mo  . 


Boston,  Mass. 


Baltimore,  Md. 


Cleveland,  Ohio.... 
Buffalo.  N.Y 


San  Francisco,  Cal  . 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Pittsburg,  Pa . 

New  Orleans, 
Detroit,  Mich 


Incor- 
po- 
rated. 


La I 


Milwaukee,  Wis... 
Washington,  D.  C  . 


Newark.  N.  J . . . . 
JerwyClty.  N.J. 
Louisville,  Ky . . . 


a  1614 


1837 


C1701 
1^ 


1822 


dl797 

1836 
1832 


1860 
1819 


1816 

C1805 
1824 

1846 
1791 


Minneapolis,  Minn ... 
Providence.  R.I 

Indianapolis,  Ind 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 


1836 

/1838 

1828 


1867 
1832 


1847 


yl863 


Popula- 
tion at 
Twelfth 
Census, 
June  1, 
1900. 


Area 
(acres). 


3,437,202  6197,192.00 


1,698,675 


1,293,697 


122,240.00 


84,933.12 


575,238       39,276.80 


560.892 


608,957 

381,768 
352,219 


342,782 
325,902 


321,616 

287,104 
2&5,704 

285,315 

278,718 


246,070 
206,433 
204,731 


202,718 
176,597 

169,164 
163,752 


60,661.00 


24,171.52 

21,190.00 
25,343.57 


27,000.00 
20,860.00 


19,418.17 

125,600.00 
18,660.00 

13,624.82 
44,320.00 


11,840.00 
68.320.00 
12,800.00 


34,105.60 
11,705.60 

17,792.00 
16,640.00 


Dates  of  ending  of  years  covered  by 
investigation. 


Charities,  various  dates  from  Sept.  90. 
1899,  to  May  15, 1900:  schools,  Julv  31. 
1899;  libraries,  various  dates  mtm 
June  30, 1899,  to  Apr.  1. 1900;  all  other 
departments,  Dec.  31. 1S99. 

Schools,  June  80, 1899;  libraries,  June  1. 
1899;  all  other  departments,  Dec.  31, 
1899. 

Dec.  81, 1899. 

Health  department,  Dec.  31,  1899: 
schools  and  school-fund  items,  June 
80, 1899;  financial  statements,  Apr.  9, 
1900;  all  other  departments,  Mar.  31. 
1900. 

Police  department,  Nov.  80, 1899;  health 
department,  Dec.  81,  1899;  charities, 
various  dates  from  July  15,  1899.  to 
May  13, 1900;  all  other  departments, 
Jan.  31, 1900. 

Libraries,  various  dates  from  June  1. 
1899,  to  Dec.  81, 1899;  all  other  depart- 
ments, Dec.  81. 1899. 

Schools  and  libraries,  Aug.  81, 1899;  all 
other  departments,  Dec.  31, 1899. 

Police,  health,  and  street  departments, 
Dec.  31,  1899;  fire  department  and 
financial  statements,  June  80,  1899; 
schools,  June  23,  1899;  charities,  va- 
rious dates  from  Sept  80, 1899,  to  Jan. 
1,  1900;  libraries,  various  dates  from 
June  80, 1899,  to  Mar.  27, 1900. 

June  80. 1899. 

Schools  and  school-fund  items,  Aug.  31. 
1899;  libraries  and  library-fund  items, 
June  80, 1899;  all  other  departments. 
Dec.  31, 1899. 

Health  department,  Dec.  31,  1899; 
schools,  June  3,  1899;  school-fund 
items,  Jan.  81, 1899;  all  other  depart- 
ments, Jan.  31, 1900. 

Charities,  Sept.  80,  1899;  all  other  de- 
partments, Dec.  31, 1899. 

Lfouor  licenses.  Apr.  80, 1899;  charities, 
libraries,  and  public  works.  Dec.  31, 
1899:  all  other  departments,  June  30, 
1899. 

Police  department.  Mar.31, 1900;  schools. 
Aug.  31, 1899;  all  other  departments. 
Dec.  81, 1899. 

Charities  and  libraries,  various  dates 
from  June  80, 1899,  to  Dec.  81, 1899;  all 
other  departments,  June  30, 1899. 

Dec.  31, 1899. 

Nov.  80. 1899. 

Schools,June30,1899:  school-fund  items, 
Dec.  81,  1899;  park-fund  items.  Nov. 
SO.  1899;  public  works  and  sinking- 
fund  itemB,  Dec.  31, 1899;  all  other  de- 
partments, Aug.  31. 1899. 

Scnools,  June  80, 1899;  all  other  depart- 
ments, Dec  81. 1899. 

Police,  fire,  health,  and  charities  depart^ 
ments,  Dec.  81, 1899;  schools,  June  30. 
1899;  all  other  departments,  Sept  90, 
1899. 

Schools  and  libraries,  and  school  and 
library  fund  items.  June  30, 1899:  all 
other  departments,  Dec.  81, 1899. 

Health  department,  Dec.  81.  1899; 
schools  and  libraries,  June  80. 1889; 
all  other  departments,  Apr.  16, 1900. 


a  Reincorporated  in  1686, 1781, 1870,  and  1898. 

6  Not  including  water  area,  not  reported. 

c  Reincorporated  in  1789  and  1854. 

d  Reincorporated  in  1898. 

e  Reincorporated  in  1836, 1852, 1866, 1870,  and  1882. 

/Reincorporated  in  1862. 

yReiucorpoiated  in  1889. 
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Table  I.— POPULATION.  AREA,  PERIOD  COVERED,  ETC.— Continued. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


23 


Cities. 


Incor- 
po- 
rated. 


Popula- 
tion at 
Twelfth 
Census, 
June  1, 
1900. 


Area 
(acres). 


Dates  of  ending  of  years  covered  by 
investigation. 


24 


St.  Paul.  Minn... 
Rochester,  N.  Y  . 


Denvei,  Colo. 
Toledo.  Ohio . 


18&4 
1834 


1861 
a  1837 


Allegheny,  Pa 1840 

Columbus,  Ohio 1834 


Worcester,  Mass . 
Syracuse,  N.  Y... 


New  Haven,  Conn 

Paterson,  N.J 


Fall  River,  Mass. 
St.  Joseph,  Mo 


Omaha,  Nebr 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Memphis,  Tenn  . 


Scranton,  Pa  . 


Lowell,  Mass . 


Albany,  N.Y  . 


Cambridge,  Mass . 


Portland,  Oreg  . 


Atlanta,  Qa 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. . 


Dayton,  Ohio. 


Richmond,  Va. 


Nashville,  Tenn . 


1848 
1847 


1784 
1851 

1854 
M851 

1867 
1850 
1827 

1866 


1846 


1851 


1847 
1850 


1840 


1806 


168,632 
162,435 

133,859 
181,822 

129,896 

125.560 

118,421 
108,874 

106,027 
106,171 

104,863 
102,979 

102,555 
102,479 
102,320 

102,026 

94,969 
94,151 

91,886 


90,426 

89,872 
87,665 

85,333 

85,050 

80,865 


35,483.80 
11,635.00 

31,485.00 
18,284.80 

5,040.00 

10,400.00 

21,772.80 
10,  (Ml.  00 

14,340.00 
5,367.00 

26,240.00 
6,400.00 

15.680.00 

c27,774.49 

10.240.00 

12,198.40 

7,932.00 
6,867.00 

4,182.48 


25,600.00 


7,040.00 
11,200.00 


6,720.00 


8,526.00 


Schools,  June  SO,  1899:  all  other  depart- 
ments, Dec.  81, 1899. 

Charities,  various  dates  from  Sept  80, 
1899,  to  Dec.  80, 1899;  schools.  June  23. 
1899;  libraries,  various  dates  from  Oct. 
1, 1899.  to  Mar.  12, 1900:  all  other  de- 


partments. Dec.  29, 1899. 
tehoc* - —     ** 


Schools,  May  5,  1899:  all  other  depart- 
ments, Dec.  31, 1899. 

Fire  department,  Apr.  1,  1900:  schools. 
Sept  1, 1899;  all  other  departments, 
Dec.  31, 1899. 

Schools  and  school-fund  items,  June  1, 
1899:  all  other  departments,  Feb.  28, 
1900. 

Schools,  Aug.  31, 1899;  all  other  depart- 
ments, Dec.  81, 1899. 

Nov.  80, 1899. 

Schools  and  8chool>fund  items,  July  31. 
1899;  libraries,  public  worlcs,  and 
financial  statements,  June  30, 1899.  all 
other  departments,  Dec.  31, 1899. 

Schools,  June  SO,  1899;  all  other  depart- 
ments, Dec.  81, 1899. 

Chariti^  various  dates  from  Dec.  31, 

1899.  to  Mar.  20, 1900;  all  other  depart- 
ments. Mar.  20, 1900. 

Police  department  Nov.  SO,  1899;  all 
other  departments,  Dec.  31, 1899. 

Fires  and  fire  alarms,  Dec.  31,  1899; 
schools,  June  30, 1899^  library,  Apr.  30. 
1900:  all  other  departments,  Apr.  16, 

1900.  ^    y       , 

Schools,  June  80, 1899;  all  other  depart- 
ments, Dec.  81. 1899. 

Schools,  June  30, 1899;  all  other  depart- 
ments. Nov.  30, 1899. 

Schools  and  school-fund  items,  June  80, 
1899;  ail  other  departments,  Dec.  31, 
1899. 

Fire  and  health  departments,  charities, 
and  libraries,  Dec.  31.  1899;  schools. 
June  SO,  1899;  all  other  departments. 
Apr.  2, 1900. 

Police  and  fire  departments.  May  81.1899; 
schools,  June  28. 1899;  all  other  depart- 
ments, Dec.  81, 1899. 

Schools.  Aug.  31, 1899;  school-fund  items. 
Oct.  30. 1899:  financial  statements,  Oct 
81. 1899;  all  other  departments,  Dec. 
81,1899. 

Schools,  Dec.  81, 1899;  libraries,  various 
dates  from  June  30, 1899,  to  Oct  26, 1899; 
charities,  various  dates  from  Oct.  1, 
1899,  to  Dec.  31. 1899;  all  other  depart- 
ments, Nov.  30, 1899. 

Schools,  June 30,1899;  school-fund  items, 
Jan.  16, 1900;  all  other  departments. 
Dec.  31, 1899. 

Dec.  31, 1899. 

Schools  and  libraries,  Sept  1.1899;  school 
and  librarv  fund  items,  Sept  26. 1899; 
all  other  departments.  Apr.  30, 1900. 

Health  department,  Dec.31. 1899;  schools 
and  libraries,  Aug.  81, 1899;  all  other 
departments.  Feb.  28, 1900. 

Chanties,  various  dates  from  May  31. 
1899,  to  Apr.  1, 1900;  schools,  July  31, 
1899;  financial  statements,  Jan.31, 1900; 
all  other  departments.  Dec.  81, 1899. 

Schools  and  school-fund  items.  June  90. 
1899;  all  other  departments,  Dec.  31. 
1899. 


a  Reincorporated  in  1845, 1846,  and  1851. 

b  Reincorporated  in  1885. 

cNot  including  a  park  of  3,015  acres,  located  outside  city  limits. 
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Popula- 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Incor- 

tion at 
Twelfth 

Area 

Dates  of  ending  of  years  covered  by 

Cities. 

po- 
rated. 

Census, 
June  1, 

(acres). 

investigation. 

1900. 

48 

Seattle  Wa«h 

1869 

80,671 

30,720.00 

Schools  and  school -fund  items,  June  30, 

■s^Vir«*W*BV'  t       •  •    •■■»»«•    ••••     ••■• 

1899;  all  other  departments,  Dec.  31, 
1899. 
Health  department  and  public  works, 
Feb.  28,  1900;  streets,  Dec.  31,  1899; 

49 

Hartford,  Conn 

1784 

79,850 

11,065.00 

parks,  Apr.  30,  1900;  schools.  July  14, 
1899;  all  other  departments.  Mar.  31, 
1900. 
Police,  flrc,  and   health   departments. 

60 

Reading,  Pa 

1847 

78,961 

3,965.00 

Dec.  31,  1899;  charities,  various  dates 

from  Oct.  1, 1899,  to  Apr.  1, 1900;  schools 

and  school-fund  items,  Feb.  23,  1900; 

all  other  departmente,  Apr.  2, 1900. 

61 

Wilmington,  Del 

1832 

76,508 

6,619.00 

Fire  department.  Mav  16, 1899;  health 
departmentand  public  works,  Dec.  31, 
1899;  libraries,  Feb.  28. 1900:  street  de- 
partment, Jan.  31, 1900;  all  other  de- 

partments, June  30, 1899. 

62 

Camden,  N.  J 

1828 

76,935 

6.600.00 

Jan.  31. 1900. 

63 

Trenton.  N.J 

1792 

73,307 

3,165.50 

Health  department,  June  30, 1899;  libra- 
ries, Jan.  1,1900;  all  other  departments, 
Feb.  28, 1900. 

Fire  alarms,  lire*,  and  ppoperty  loss,  and 
health  department,  Dec.  31, 1899;  char- 

* *  *-'***^***>  A^»«r   ••••••••• 

54 

Bridgeport,  Con  n 

1836 

70,996 

8,576.00 

ities,  various  dales  from  Sept  30, 1899, 
to  Apr.  30,1900;  schools,  July  14,  1899; 
libraries.  May  31, 1900;  all  other  de- 

65 

■ 
Lynn,  Mass 

1850 

68,513 

7,251.20 

partments.  Mar.  31, 1900. 
Financial  Btatements,  Dec.  20,  1899;  all 

other  departments,  Dee.  31, 1899. 

66 

Oakland,  Cal 

1854 
1853 

r.6,960 
62,5.'>9 

20,480.00 
4,677.00 

June  30, 1899. 

67 

Lawrence,  Mass 

Schools,  June  80, 1899;  all  other  depart- 

ments, Dec.  81, 1899. 

68 

New  Bedford. MasH... 

1W7 

62,442 

12,373.00 

Police  and  tire  departments,  Nov.  80. 

1899;  schools,  June  80,  1899;  all  other 

departments,  Dec.  4, 1899. 
Health  department  and  charities,  Jan. 

59 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

1867 

62,139 

^,560.00 

1, 1900;  schools,  June  2,  1899;  school- 

fund  items.  Sept  1, 1899;  libraries.  Dec, 
31,  1899;  all  other  departments.  Mar. 
31,1900. 
Police  department  Nov.30,1899:  schools. 

60 

Springfield,  Mass 

1852 

62,059 

24,661.30 

June  30, 1899;  all  other  department*. 

Dec.  10, 1899. 

61 

Somerville,  Mass 

1872 

61,643 

2,700.80 

Dec.  31, 1899. 

62 

Troy.N.Y 

1816 

60,651 

3,368.00 

Dec.  31, 1899. 

63 

Hoboken,N.J 

1855 

69,364 

960.00 

Police  department,  Apr.  30. 1899;  health 
department  and  charities,  Dec.  81. 
1899;  schools,  June  80. 1899;  all  other 
departments,  Mav  1, 1899. 

Police  and  health  departments.  Mar.  31, 

64 

Evansvillc,  Ind 

1847 

59,007 

3,840.00 

1900;   lire  department,  Apr.  9,  1900; 
schools,  July  81,  1899;  all  other  de- 

65 

Manchester,  N.  H 

1846 

56,987 

21,700.00 

partments,  Aug.  31, 1899. 
Schools,  June  24, 1899;  all  other  depart- 

ment8,Dec.3l.l899. 

66 

Utica.N.Y 

1832 

66,383 

6.400.00 

Police  and  fire  departments,  Mar.  31. 
1900;  health  and  street  departments, 
Dec.  81,  1899;  schools,  July  81,  1899; 
charities,  various  dates  from  Sept  80, 
1899,  to  Dec.  81, 1899;  libraries,  June  80. 

1899;  financial  statements.  Oct  24, 1899. 

67 

Peoria.IIl 

a  1846 

66,100 

3,290.00 

Schools,  libraries,  and  park,  school,  and 
library  fund  items,  June  1,  1899;  all 

' 

other  departments,  Dec.  81, 1899. 

6H     Charleston.  S.C 

1 

1783 

56,807 

3,276.80 

Schools,  June  30, 1899;  all  other  depart- 
ments,  Dec.  31, 1899. 

69     Savannah,  Ga 

1789 

54,244 

3, 264.  CO 

Schools,  June  80, 1899;  all  other  depart- 
ments, Dec.  81, 1809. 

70     Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  . 

1860 

53,531 

32.896.00 

Schools,  June  80,1899:  libraries.  May  31. 

1899;  all  other  departments,  D«c  31. 

1899. 
Schools,  Aug,  31, 1899;  all  other  depar^ 

71     San  Antonio.  Tex  .... 

61842 

53,321 

23,010.00 

ments.  May  31,1899. 

a  Reincorporated  in  1892. 


6  Reincorporated  in  187a 
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Table  I.-POFITLATION.  AREA,  PERIOD  COVERED,  ETC.^^ontlnuod. 


Mnr- 
giiml 
num- 
ber. 


73 


CJtlc*. 


Duliith,Mlnu rtl870 


ErIe.Pa 1851 


Elizabeth,  N.J IHTiS 

Wilkesbam',  Pii 1H71 


Kansa!4  City,  Kaiis 

IIarri!<burg,  Pa 

Portland,  Me 

Yonkers,  X.  Y 


80  Norfolk,  Va 

81  '  Waterbury,  Conn. 


Holyoke,  Ma^. 


Fort  Wayne,  Ind  . . 
You  ngstown ,  Oh  io . 


1886 
1860 
183-2 
1871 

1845 
1853 


MH40 
1868 


85     Houston,  Tex 1837 

Covington,  Ky 1834 

Akron.OhIo 1836 


88  Dallas,  Tex 

89  Saginaw.  Mich  . 

90  Lancaster,  Pa... 


91     Lincoln,  Nebr 


92  Brockton.  Mass 

93  Bingham  ton,  N.  Y 


Augusta,  Ga 

Pawtueket,  R.  I 


1856 
rl838 


1881 
1867 


1798 
1886 


Popula- 
tion at 
Twelfth 
Census, 
June  1. 
1900. 


52,969 
52,733 

52.130 
51.?21 

51,418 
50.167 
50,145 
47,931 


45, 115 

44,885 

44.633 
42,988 
42,728 


42,638 
42,345 

41,459 
40, 169 


40,063 
39.647 


39,441 
89. -231 


41.000.00 
4.426.69 

5,760.00 
3, 109. 12 

9,600.00 
3,734.46 
11,680.00 
13.400.00 


46,624         2,240.00 
45,859         2,400.00 

45,712       10,464.00 


3,300.00 
6.144.00 

5,760.00 
1,496.00 
4,672.00 

5,760.00 
8,251.20 

2.560.00 
5,696.00 


13,824.00 
6,400.00 


2,660.00 
5.721.60 


Dates  of  ending  of  years  coverwl  by 
investigation. 


Marriages, charities,  and  libraries.  Dec. 
81. 1899:  health  department,  Feb.  28, 
1900;  all  other  departments,  Feb.  18, 
1900. 

Health  department,  public  works,  and 
water-fund  items  Dec.  31, 1899;  sch(X)ls 
and  libraries, and  school  and  library 
fund  items,  June  5. 1899;  all  other  de- 
partments, Apr.  2, 1899. 

Libraries,  Dec.  1, 1899;  all  other  depart- 
ments. June  30, 1899. 

Fire,  health,  and  street  departments, 
Jan.  1.  1900;  schools.  June  6.  1899;  all 
other  departments,  Apr.  1,  1900. 

Schools,  June  30, 1899;  all  other  depart- 
ments. Mar.  31.  1900. 

Schools,  June  1. 1899;  all  other  depart- 
ments. Apr.  2,1900. 

Police  department,  Feb.  28,  1900;  all 
other  departments.  Mar.  31, 1900. 

Charities.  Sept.  30. 1899;  schools.  Aug.  31, 
1899;  libraries.  Dec.  31.  1899;  public 
works,  Nov.  30,  1899;  all  other  depart- 
ments, Feb.  28.  1900. 

Schools,  July  31,  1899;  all  other  depart- 
ments, June  30, 1899. 

Charities,  various  dates,  from  Dec.  10, 
1899,  to  Dec.  31,  1899;  schools.  July  1. 
1899;  library,  Sept.  1,  1899;  all  other 
departments,  Dec.  31,  1899. 

Schools,  June 30, 1899;  public  works  and 
water- fund  items,  Dec.  80,  1899;  all 
other  departments,  Nov.  30,  1899. 

Schools  and  libraries,  July  31, 1899;  all 
other  departments.  Dec.  31,  1899. 

Police,  fire,  and  health  departments, 
Dec.  31. 1899;  street  department,  Feb. 
28,  1900;  schools.  Aug.  31.  1899;  public 
works,  Mar.  31. 1900;  all  other  depart- 
ments. Mar.  15.  1900. 

Police  department.  Apr.  30.  1900;  all 
other  departments.  Dec.  31. 1899. 

Schools.  June  30, 1899;  all  other  depart- 
ments Dec.  31. 1899. 

Police  department,  Mar.  20.  1900;  fire 
department.  Dec.  31. 1899:  health  de- 
partment. Feb.  28. 1900;  schools.  Aug. 
31.  1899:  libraries.  May  31.  1899;  all 
other  departments.  Mar.  19, 1900. 

Schools.  June  30.  1899;  all  other  depart- 
menu.  Apr.  30. 1900. 

Births.  Dec.  31,  1898:  marriages  and 
charities,  Dec.  31, 1899;  all  other  de- 
partments. June  30.  1899. 

Health  department,  Dec.  31, 1899;  schools 
and  school-fund  items.  June  5.  1899: 
financial  statements.  May  1,  1900;  all 
other  departments.  Mar.  1,  1900. 

Schools.  July  1,  1899;  libraries,  May  31, 
1899;  all  other  departments,  Apr.  1, 
1900. 

Nov.  30, 1899. 

Police  and  health  departments,  public 
works,  and  water-fund  items,  Dec. 31, 
1899:  fire  department,  Jan.  31,  1900; 
schools,  July  31, 1899:  libraries,  various 
dates,  from  Aug.  31.  1899,  to  Dec.  31, 
1899;  all  other  departments.  July  1, 
1899. 

Schools,  Juno  15, 1899:  all  other  depart- 
ments, Dec.  81.  1899. 

Health  department.  Dec.  31.  1899; 
schools,  June  80,  1899:  all  other  de- 
partments, Sept.  30,  1899. 


a  Reincorporated  In  1887.  b  Reincorporated  in  1893.         c  Reincorporated  in  1857  and  1890. 
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Cities. 


Incor- 
po- 
rated. 


Popula- 
tion at 
Twelfth 
Census, 
June  1, 
1900. 


Area 
(acres). 


Dates  of  ending  of  years  covered  by 
investigation. 


Altoona,  Pa  . 


Wheeling,  W.Va. 
Mobile,  Ala 

Birmingham,  Ala. 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Springfield,  Ohio 

Galveston,  Tex.. 
Tacoma,Wash.... 

Haverhill,  Mass  . 
Spokane, Wash  ... 

Terre  Haute,  Ind . 

Dubuque,  Iowa... 

Quincy,IIl 

South  Bend,  Ind. 

Salem,  Mass 

Johnstown,  Pa 

Elmira,N.Y 

Allentown,  Pa ... , 

Davenport,  Iowa  . 
McKeesport,  Pa. . 
Springfield,  ni.... 

Chelsea,  Mass 

Maiden,  Mass..... 
Topeka,  Kaus 


1806 
a  1819 

1871 
1835 

1860 


1870 
1881 

C1858 

1837 

1840 

1866 

1836 
1889 


1838 

1861 
1890 
1840 

1857 

1881 
1857 


38,975 


38,878 


38,415 
88,807 

38,253 

37,789 
37,714 

37,175 
36,848 

36,673 

36,297 

36,252 

35,956 
35,936 

36,672 

35,416 

35,254 

34,227 

34,159 

34,072 
33,6&4 


1,589.99  Health  department.  Dec.  31.  1899: 
schools  and  school-fund  items,  June 
6, 1899;  all  other  departments,  Apr.  1. 
1900. 

2, 745. 00  Schools,  July  31. 1899;  libraries.  Mar.  31, 
1900;  all  other  departments.  Dec.  31, 
1899. 

5,440.00  Police  and  fire  departments.  Mar.  15, 
1900;  health  department,  Dec.  31, 1899; 
schools,  Aug.  31.  1899;  all  other  de- 
partments. Mar.  19, 1900. 

4, 063. 33  Schools,  June  30, 1899;  all  other  depart- 
ments, Dec.  31, 1899. 

7, 900. 00  Schools  and  school-fund  items,  June  90, 
1899:  all  other  departments,  Dec  31. 
1899. 

5,900.00  Schools,  June 23, 1899;  school-fund  items, 
Aug.  31. 1899;  libraries,  Apr.  90, 1W9: 

Sublic  works.  Mar.  31, 1900;  all  other 
epartments.  Mar.  2, 1900. 
b  8, 134. 00    Schools,  June  30. 1899;  all  other  depart- 
ments, Dec.  31, 1899. 
18, 560. 00    Schools  and  school-fund  items,  June  90, 
1899;  all  other  departments,  Dec.  ZU 
1899 
20, 300. 00    Schools,  June  30, 1899;  all  other  depcut- 

ments.  Dec.  31, 1899. 
12,960.00     Police,  schools,  libraries,  and  financial 
statements,  June  30,1899;  all  other  de- 
partments, Dec.  81, 1899. 

3, 500. 00  Police  department.  Feb.  28,1900;  schools, 
July  81, 1899;  all  other  departments, 
Dec.  31, 1899. 

7, 680. 00  Schools,  June  21, 1899;  school-fund  items, 
Jan.  31,  1900;  all  other  departments, 
Feb.  28, 1900. 

4, 000. 00  Schools  and  school-fund  items,  July  SI, 
1899;  libraries  and  library-fund  items. 
May  31, 1899;  sinking  fund  and  bond- 
interest  fund.  Feb.  16, 1900;  all  other 
departments.  Apr.  SO,  1900. 

3,827.00  Schools  and  libraries  and  school  and 
library  fund  items,  July  31,  1899;  all 
other  departments.  Dec.  31, 1899. 

4, 600. 00  Schools,  June  30, 1899;  all  other  depart- 
ments. Nov.  80. 1899. 

2,625.00    Police,  fire,  and  health  departments. 
,      Dec.  31, 1899;  schools  and  school-fund 
items.  June  6, 1899;  all  other  depart- 
I     ments,  Apr.  2, 1900. 

4. 747. 00  Police  department.  Jan.  81. 1900;  health 
department,  Dec.  31,  1899;  charities, 
various  dates,  from  Oct  1,  1899,  to 
Dec.  31.  1899;  schools,  July  31.  1899; 
all  other  departments.  Feb.  5, 1899. 

2,011.27  Police,  fire,  health,  and  street  depart- 
ments, Apr.  2, 1900;  schools  and  scnool- 
fund  items,  June  80,  1899;  all  other 
departments,  Dec.  81, 1899. 

6, 062. 00  Schools,  J  une  23, 1899;  school-fund  items, 
Feb.  12, 1900;  all  other  departments, 
Feb.  28, 1900. 

2,800.00  Health  department  and  public  works, 
Dec.  31, 1899;  schools,  June  6. 1899:  all 
other  departments,  Apr.  2, 1900. 

3, 840. 00  Schools  and  school-fund  items,  Aug.  31, 
1899;  all  other  departments,  Feb.  28, 
1900. 

1, 441. 00  Schools,  June  80. 1899;  all  other  depart- 
ments, Dec.  31, 1899. 

3,072.00     Dec.  31, 1899. 

3,962.00  ;  Schools.JuneSO,  1899;  libraries  and  chai^ 
ities.  Dec.  31.  1899:  all  other  depart- 
I     ments,  Mar.  31, 1900. 


a  Reincorporated  in  1879  and  1897. 

5  Including  4,000  acres,  area  of  Pelican  Island  and  Flats. 

c  Reincorporated  in  1899. 
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Tablb  I.— population,  AREA,  PERIOD  COVERED.  ETC.— Conchifled. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

ClUes. 

Incor- 
po- 
rated. 

Popula- 
tion at 
Twelfth 
Census, 
Junel, 
1900. 

Area 

(acres). 

Dates  of  ending  of  years  covered  by 
investigation. 

120 

121 
122 

123 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Knoxyille,  Tenn 

Chattanooga,  Tenn... 

Superior,  Wis 

1857 

1816 
a  1889 

1889 

1862 

1864 

1862 
1854 

1879 
1848 

88,111 

32,637 
82,490 

31,091 

81,051 

81,086 

80.720 
80,667 

80,470 
80,845 

30,720.00 

2,600.00 
2,660.00 

24,820.00 

5,184.00 

32,000.00 

8,010.00 
4,850.00 

1,860.00 
5,760.00 

Health  department.  May  1 ,  1900;  schools, 
June  9, 1899;  school-fund  items,  Feb. 
20, 1900:  libraries,  Jan.  1, 1900;  all  other 
departments.  Mar.  81. 1900. 

Schools,  June  30. 1899;  all  other  depart- 
ments, Jan.  22. 1900. 

Police  and  fire  departments.  Sept.  30. 
1899;  street  department.  Mar.  27. 1900; 
schools.  June  80, 1899;  all  other  depart- 
ments. Dec.  31. 1899. 

Police  department,  Apr.  80.  1900;  mar- 

124 

Rockford,Ill 

riages  and   charities,  Dec.  31,  1899: 
schools  and  libraries.  June 30, 1899;  all 
other  departments.  Sept.  30, 1899. 
Schools.  June  30, 1899;  libraries,  June  1, 

125 
126 

Taunton,  Mass 

Joliet.Ul 

1899;  all  other  departments,  Dec.  81. 
1899. 

Schools.  Dec.  31, 1899:  all  other  depart- 
ments. Nov.  80, 1899. 

Apr.  80, 1900. 

Fire  and  health  departments,  charities, 

127 

128 
129 

Canton,  Ohio 

Butte,  Mont 

and  public  works,  Feb.28, 1900;  schools 
Aug.  31,  1899;  libraries,  Dec.  31,  1899; 
all  other  departments.  Mar.  19. 1900. 
Schools,  Aug.  31, 1899;  libraries.  Mar.  31. 

Aubum,N.Y 

1900;  all  other  departments,  Apr.  SO, 
1900. 
Schools  and  school-fund  items,  July  31, 
1899;  charities,  Oct.  31,  1899;  all  other 
departments.  Dec.  31, 1899. 

a  Reincorporated  in  1854. 
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Table  II.— POLICE.  RKTAIL  LIQUOR  SALOONS,  AND  ARRESTS,  BY  CAFSES. 


[In  this  table  drunkenness  includes  "common  drunk,"  "drunk  and  diaorderly,"  and  all 
where  drunkenness  in  any  form  was  the  primary  cause  o(  arrest;  disturbing  the  peace  includes  all 
cases  of  disorderly  conduct  not  attributable  to  drunkenness;  assault  and  battery  includes  all  cases 
of  assault:  vagrancy  includes  arrests  of  beegars,  tramps,  loafers,  loiterers,  and  all  persons  without 
an  apparent  means  of  support:  housebreaking  includes  burglary  and  all  cases  of  breaking  and 
entering;  and  larceny  includes  pocket  picking,  robbery,  and  all  cases  of  theft.] 


New  York,  N.Y 

Chicago. 111.  (a)  .... 
Philadelphia,  Pa... 

St  Louis,  Mo 

Boston,  Mass 

BalUmore.Md 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Buffalo.N.Y 

San  Francisco,  Cal . 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Pittsburg,  Pa 

New  Orleans.  La... 

Detroit,  Mich 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Newark.  N.J 

Jersey  City, N.J 

Louisville.  Ky 

Minneapolis,  Minn. . 

Providence,  R.  I 

Indianapolis,  Ind  . . . 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Rochester,  N.Y 

Denver,  Colo , 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Allegheny,  Pa 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Worcester.  Miu« 


Po- 
lice- 


i    LI- 
ceii!*.i4l 
retail 
liquor 

sa- 
loons. 


Arri?!«t*  foh 


7,637 
3.085 
2.372 
1,256 
1,243 
820 


Mh 

mi, 
ami 

171 

m 
17a 

Mi 

IH 

13.^ 
Uii 

im 

HH 

1 1  'i| 
5' 
7t 
Wi 
M 

Kfc* 


Drunk 
enness. 


10,832 
6.460 
1,709 
2,060 
799 
1,988 
1,888 
1,610 
3,007 


J, 747 

T,:suo 

l.l]U2 

wo 

im 
m] 
m 

S'^l 

(U7 

imi 
m\ 

^j 
m 

J  S3 

2(M1 

427 


turb- 
ing 
the 

peace 


2lt 

tao; 

431' 
2801 
192 
155' 
214, 
175 
191 ! 
199| 
280 
312 
62 


199 

■|V 

49 

'K  I 

51 

IT 

67 

:.>. 

47 

IS  .. 

]i«> 

232 

44,013 

b  40, 279 

28,698 

3,974 

23,896 

3,819 

7,636 

9,971 

12,827 

1,988 

4,670 

5,241 

2,009 

1,756 

3,136 

2,015 

3,950 

1,481 

2.065 

5,803 

1,019 

1,594 

1,445 

1,016 

883 

36: 

62(1 

560 

3,375 

1,133 

8,315 

l,24t. 

2,49b 

731 

1,416 

1,680 

1,088 

1,232 

2,8?2 

88: 

1,670 

1,006 

3,891 

685 

365 

1,263 

1,544 

744 

2,5t<5 

411 

1,220 

1,380 

321 

7W 

2,635 

1.187 

2,658 

1,300 

1.259 

1,394 

846 


30.856 
(c) 

8,154 

7,113 

170 

10,179 

302 

4,431 

1, 

1,358 

6,774 

2, 118 

1,126 

1,237 

5,956 

1,751 

500 

3,393 

246 

299 

45 

2,620 

1,016 

148 

575 

447 

1,491 

6-27 

62 

305 

833 

885 

529 

440 

121 

621 

463 

356 

56 

249 

252 

167 

6.088 

63! 

222 

476 

1,061 

123 

357 

62 

651 

/500 

836 

89 

16 

150 

212 

132 

215 

126 

14 

400 


Hom 


Ajj-    I 

sault' 
tery. 


133 
196 


19 
36 

2^ 
109 

16 

36 

40 

165 

66 

127 

20 

10 

24 

21S 

69 

110 

34 

186 

12 

116 

29 

68 

bd 

2661 

Syracuse,  N.Y. . 
New  Haven,  Conn  . 

Paterson.N.J 

Fall  River, Mass ... 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Los  Angeles, Cal ... 
Memphis,  Tenn.... 

Scranton,Pa 

Ix)well,  Mass 

Albany.N.Y 

Cambndge,  Mass. . . 

Portland,  Oreg 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Grand  Rapids,>Iich. 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Richmond,  Va 

Nashville,  Ten  n 

Seattle,  Wash 

Hartford,  Conn 

Reading,  Pa 

Wilmington,  Del.... 

Camden,  N.J 

Trenton,  N.J 

Bridgeport,  Conn  . . . 

Lynn,  Mass 

Oakland,  Cal 

Lawrence,  Mass 

New  Bedford,  Ma».s 
Des  Moines,  Iowa  . . 
Springfield,  Maiw... 
Somervllle,  Mass... 
Troy,N.Y 

a  Not  including  data  relating  to  sanitary  district  of  Chicago. 

b  Including  arrests  for  disturbing  the  peace. 

c  Included  in  arrests  for  drunkenness. 

d  Not  including  29  park  policemen. 

cOne  special  license  granted  for  closing  out  a  stock  of  liquors  belonging  to  an  estate. 

/Including  arrests  for  vagrancy. 

9  Included  in  arreets  for  disturbing  the  peace. 


9,118 

4,128 

3,206 

111 

2,753 

4,802 

894 

826 

1,375 

560; 

95! 

637, 

47' 

430 

2,8-22 

548 

1,450 

166 

257 

205 

999 

177 

291 

380 

155 

140 

22 

245 

249 

128 

1 

176 

381 

92 

254 

131 

585 

41 

136 

266 

216 

271 

81 

73 

239 

745 

1,138 

136 

205 

24 

321 

128 

116 

164 

245 

106 

223 

188 


406 
114 
22 
65 
23 
23 
8 
10 
38 
13 
15 
47 


Va- 
gran- 
cy. 


House- 
break- 
ing. 


6,139 
602 

5,178 
656 

3,104 
288 
180 

2,643 

3,272 

2, 

1,487 

1,408 
104 
237 

2,289 

216, 

120 

376 

690 

96 

681 

782 

286 

190 

891 

71 

70 

307 

86 

266 

182 

36 

28 

387 

635 

433 

514 

10b 

9 

17a 

72 

167 

2,61^ 
4il 

l0^ 

18n 
88li 
352 
239 
130 
110 

(9) 

156 
74 
85 
32 
21 
16 

103 

106 
15 

127 


All 
Lar-  other 
cenyj     of- 
fenses, 


1,333  9,342 
1,609,5,148 
106  3,401 
370  904 
675  2,719 
253  2,681 


21 

328 

289 

11 

13 

39 

16 

73 

131 

IM 

180 

141 

38 

88 

62 

157 

52 


926 
1,957 
1,075 
734 
158 
617 
390 
266 
1.806 
461 
580 
376 
435 
478 
61 
719 
360 


671  266 

160  480 

3  27 

7|  71 

43'  203 

64'  206 

48  470 
741  400 
57  126 
56'  170! 
25|  237 
60!  40| 
64  213, 
28  417 
24|  103 
58!  185 

49  2181 
74  198 
10,  344 

1181  398! 

19  206 

1  '235 
46|  349 
61  424 
19,  265 
38,  285 

2  60 


TotHi 

of- 
fense.^ 


37,669 
20,134 
13,41 
11,227 
6,420 
7,790 
5,76: 
3,173 
6.895 
6,802 
5,600 
7,707 
2,928 

869 
9,762 
1,104 

802 
l,7i>4 
1,682! 
1,692 
2,018' 
5,839 
1,240! 

600 
2,193 
2,320 

554 
2,019 

920 
1,235; 
1.508 

271 

815 
1,193 
5,659 

832 
1.812 

776 

609 

SOi 

903 

2, 12S 

792 

2,918 

1.4'23 

1.143 

6,099 

615 

394 

897 

481 

856 

1,346 

869 

1.087 

734 

432 

1.619 

632 

244 

2101 


138,875 
71.914 
62,1S5 
24, 4 JO 
39,  Ti,0 
29.335 
15,674 
23.338 
27.769 
12,860 
1M,762 
17,r.l>9 
7,C02 
4,.s73 
•2.\923 
6.  'Ji;2 

7.au 
7,7a4 
5.416 
8,663 
5. 1.>1 

li.yirj 

4, 692 
2.U^S 

5.ar. 

3,37:> 
2,M6 
4.010 
4.9^ 
8,5^6 
6,314 
2,800 
4.4?3 
3.  1Ul> 
8,115 
3.S78 
4,yGl 
2,635 
3.924 
2.:^5 

3.  las 

2, 870 
15.1?2 
1,890 
4,088 
4.493 
6. '2179 
6,739 
4,325 
1,063 
3,604 
2.  £36 
2.335 
2,655 
8,883 
2,  MS 
3,992 
2,237 
3,413 
2,478 
1,S49 
1.630 
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Table  II.— POLICE,  RETAIL  LIQUOR  SALOONS,  AND  ARRESTS.  BY  CAUSES-Concluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


ClUes. 


Hoboken.N.J 

Eransville,  Ind 

Manchester,  N.  H  . . . 

UUca,N.Y 

Peoria,  111 

Charleston,  S.C 

Savannah,  Ga 

SaltLakeaty,  UUh. 
San  Antonio.  Tex  . . . 

Duluth,Minn 

Erie,  Pa 

Ellzabeth,N.J 

Wllkesbarre,  Pa 

Kansas  City ,  Kans . . 

Harrisburg,  Pa 

Portland,  Me 

Yonker8.N.Y 

Norfolk,  Va 

Waterbury,  Couu . . . 

Holyoke,Mas8 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind  — 
Youngstown,  Ohio . . 

Hoiiston,Tex 

Covington.  Ky 

Akron,  Ohio 


Dallas,  Tex 

Saginaw,  Mich 

Lancaster,  Pa 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

Brockton,  Mass 

Binghamton.  N.  V.. 

Augusta,  Qa 

Pawtucket,  R.  1 

AItoona,Pa 

Wheeling,  W.Va.... 

MobIle,Ala 

Birmingham,  Ala . . . 
Little  Rock,  Ark.... 

Springfield,  Ohio 

Galveston,  Tex 

Tacoma,  Wash 

Haverhill,  Mass 

Spokane,  Wash 

Terre  Haute,  Ind — 

Dubuque.  Iowa 

Quincy.Ill 

South  Bend,  Ind  — 

Salem.  Mass 

Johnstown.  Pa 

Elmira.N.Y 

Allentown,Pa 

Davenport,  Iowa — 

McKeesport,  Pa 

Springfield,  111 

Chelsea,  Mass 

Maiden,  Mass 

Topeka,  Kans 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Knoxville.Tenn 

Chattanooga.Ten  n . . 

Superior,  Wis i     26 

RockfoTd,Ill ]      18; 

Taunton.Mass 33 

Joliet,Ill 31 

Canton.Ohlo 24 

Butte,Mont 41 

Aubum.N.Y I     20; 


Arrests  for— 


Total 


a  Not  including  1,100  "pool  room"  cases. 

6  Including  persons  who  applied  for  lodging  at  city  prison. 

c  Including  3,967  lodgers. 

d  UntU  May  1, 1899;  after  that  date,  none. 
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Tablb  III.— firemen,  fire  EQUIPMENT.  AND  PROPERTY  LOSS  FROM  FIRES. 


Cities. 

Firemen. 

Equipment 

Mar- 
ginal 

Regu- 
lars. 

Call 
men. 

Volun- 
teers. 

Fire  engines. 

Hand 
fire 
extin- 
guish- 
ers. 

Fire 
boats. 

num- 
ber. 

Steam. 

Hand. 

Chem- 
ical. 

1 

New  Yorlc.N.Y 

2,404 
1,100 
764 
506 
730 
396 
401 
430 
149 
340 
375 
290 
892 
336 
207 
206 
183 
191 
286 
248 
154 
184 
202 
200 
116 
128 
113 
155 
103 
128 
112 
103 
83 
M 
110 
65 
60 
36 
75 
122 
48 
54 
107 
127 
83 
70 
85 
73 
64 
27 
16 
72 
72 
36 
61 
37 
29 
44 

3,668 
93 

195 
98 
47 
46 
52 
27 
27 
31 

A53 
31 
27 

21 
16 
14 
15 
17 
23 
9 
9 
8 
15 
8 
8 
8 
11 
14 
7 
9 
11 
9 
6 
2 
4 
13 
8 
5 

8 
4 

10 

27 

5 

627 

d22 

30 

4 

7 

no 

3 
5 

il2 

n6 
8 
2 

•   2 
3 
4 
7 

59 
4 

n3 
5 
3 
3 

11 
2 
6 

U 
I 

nS 
I 
8 
1 
2 
ttl2 
8 

n6 
2 
7 
2 
4 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
8 

2 

1 

849 
28 
75 
50 

130 
69 
21 
70 
50 
82 
69 
6 
73 
50 
62 
50 
SO 
14 
24 
77 
48 
64 
22 
34 
80 
12 
84 
24 
S3 
30 
85 
26 

• 

24 
4 
14 
18 
50 
22 
82 
22 
13 
86 
22 

6 
5 

4 

2* 

1 
2 
2 

i' 

3 

2 

Chicago.Ill 

3 

Philadelphia.  Pa 

4 

St.  LouisTMo 

6 

Boston,  Mass 

84 

29 

6 

Baltimore,  Md 

7 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

8 

Buffalo.N.Y 

9 

San  Francisco.  Cal 

490 

10 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

11 

Pittsbunr.  Pa 

12 
13 
14 
15 

New  Orleans,  La 

Detroit,  Mich 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Wfuthfnfrtnn    n  f! 

16     Newark"  N  J 

17 

Jersey  City,  N.J 

18 

Louisville.  Ky 

19 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

20 

Providence,  R.  I 

21 

Indianapolis  Ind 

22 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

23 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

24 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

25 

Denver,  Colo 

100 

26 

Toledo,  Ohio 

1 

27 

Allegheny  Pa        

28 

Columbus,  Ohio 

24 
97 

29 

Worcester,  Mass 

1 

80 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

31 

New  Haven,  Conn 

82 

Paterson,  N.  J 

83 

Fall  River,  Mass 

108 

84 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 

85 

Omaha,  Nebr 

8C 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

26 

87 

Memphis,  Tenn 

38 

Scranton,  Pa 

16 
100 
61 
77 
73 

500 
""'2O0' 

39 

Lowell,  Mass 

6  ' 

11  ' 

8   

6  > 

5   

9   

2    

40 

Albany,  N.Y 

41 

Cambridge,  Mass 

42 

Portland,  Oreg 

43 

Atlanta.  Ga 

44 

Qrand  Rapids,  Mich 

45 

Dayton,  Onio 

46 

Richmond,  Va 

63 

9 
8 
7 
10 
10 
8 
5 

7 
7 
7 
6 
8 

47 

Nashville,  Tenn 

48 

Seattle,  Wash 

10 
71 

6* 

"i,m 

1,094 

14 

27 

24 

4 

18 
20 
22 
21 
8 
8 
16 

1 

49 

Hartford,  Conn 

50 

Reading,  Pa 

51 

Wilmington,  Del 

52 

CamdeiT,  N.J 

53 

Trenton,' N.J 

54 

Bridgeport,  Conn 

83 
107 
69 
98 
177 

55 

Lynn,  Mass 



i' 

i5 

8 

n4 

1 

56 

Oakland, Cal 

57 

Lawrence,  Mass 

58 

New  Bedford.  Mass 

a  Not  reported. 

b  Combination  chemical  engines  and  hose  wagons. 

c  Not  including  27  combination  chemical  engines  and  hose  wagons. 

d  Including  6  combination  chemical  engines  and  ladder  trucks  and  3  combination  chemical  engines 
and  hose  wagons. 

e  Not  including  5  combination  chemical  engines  and  ladder  trucks. 

/  Not  including  8  combination  chemical  engines  and  hose  wagons. 

a  Not  including  private  fire  hydrants,  number  not  reported. 

h  Also  4  monitor  batteries. 

i  Including  1  combination  chemical  engine  and  hose  wagon. 

i  Maintained  by  State. 

«  Not  including  1  combination  chemical  engine  and  hose  wagon. 

I  Also  805  cisterns. 
m  Also  211  fire  wells. 

n  Including  2  combination  chemical  engines  and  hose  wagons. 

0  Not  including  2  combination  chemical  engines  and  hose  wagons. 
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Table  III.— FIREMEN,  FIRE  EQUIPMENT,  AND  PROPERTY  LOSS  FROM  FIRES. 


Equipment. 


'  Hotvk 

AUd 

reel  *ti 

tll4(l6fV 

recl« 
jLXid 

WUffODK. 

129 

31,138 

242 

33 

(?) 

106 

12 

^,492 

47 

15 

3,990 

c24 

c21 

7.700 

/48 

15 

2,750 

43 

9 

2,879 

27 

10 

3,505 

35 

11 

2,622 

ifc54 

15 

8,150 

37 

9 

1,784 

28 

7 

1,074 

*27 

13 

2,718 

o25 

9 

2,650 

23 

5 

1,590 

17 

5 

1,462 

14 

6 

1,070 

13 

5 

1,000 

17 

6 

1,666 

22 

10 

2,613 

rl4 

6 

1,112 

20 

«8 

458 

tn 

8 

2,500 

17 

7 

1,800 

13 

4 

1,150 

16 

4 

916 

15 

4 

726 

14 

6 

2.000 

13 

4 

1,335 

ibl5 

8 

810 

10 

4 

1,240 

o9 

3 

857 

9 

4 

1,372 

12 

2 

450 

12 

4 

870 

14 

4 

652 

rlO 

1 

377 

7 

1 

440 

xS 

4 

1,067 

11 

4 

1.090 

13 

3 

971 

8 

5 

1,000 

16 

3 

600 

8 

8 

1,119 

11 

.2 

740 

13 

4 

768 

9 

3 

626 

9 

3 

479 

8 

3 

800 

8 

2 

516 

25 

2 

488 

8 

8 

616 

6 

2 

430 

6 

2 

654 

6 

aaS 

1,276 

Jfcll 

3 

700 

9 

3 

740 

04 

3 

1,020 

8 

Feut  ol 


dniiit*. 


417, -160 

ITn.  U22 

100 

«0 

48 

lOO 

t50 

100 

100 

100 

30 

61 

i76 

00 

>50 

50 

120 

00 

00 

22 

«8 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

.      150 

.y..  J50 

V44 

iu,J50 

25,000 

14,500 

19,400 

21,300 

12,725 

10,790 

20,000 

19,000 

14,450 

19,860 

18,000 

23,000 

24,600 

17,500 

14,800 

17.000 

20,000 

18.000 

10,960 

11.950 

7,000 

15,000 

26,600 

14,150 

13,600 

17,000 


22,408 

18,825 

11,000 

6,200 

10,185 

2,240 

5,923 

(74,746 

3,721 

22,625 

2,760 

ml, 953 

p3,493 

2,366 

1,906 

2,081 

2,197 

ql7l 

8,121 

1,853 

1,725 

1,957 

2,295 

2,780 

2,700 

1,016 

1,615 

1,074 

1,714 

2,539 

900 

1,176 

934 

505 

1,566 

655 

10606 

390 

1,160 

808 

M5 

514  I 

1,128 

1,600 

1,160  I 

590  ! 

616  1 

600 


747  1 
•  700 
660 
602. 
775 
437 
568 
723  I 


WAlt'f 


Horw% 


W)l 


972 

494 

300 

249 

350 

186 

151 

221 

292 

167 

169 

147 

191 

161 

124 

87 

70 

104 

175 

88 

93 

79 

116 

80 

65 

70 

70 

85 

70 

61 

53 

49 

56 

81 

61 

61 

36 

47 

62 

66 

36 

57 

88 

58 

85 

45 

54 

44 

36 

61 

36 

29 

81 

36 

60 

38 

29 

45 


Fire 
alarms. 

Firea. 

8,940 

8,063 

7,811 

6,081 

2,946 

2,760 

2,020 

1,917 

2,443 

2,130 

1,309 

1.274 

1,637 

1.613 

916 

888 

828 

804 

1,014 

999 

1,031 

1,019 

M7 

493 

M8 

846 

1,326 

1,106 

658 

644 

777 

679 

586 

685 

769 

711 

1,035 

991 

827 

715 

957 

851 

1,191 

1,165 

694 

682 

389 

888 

488 

412 

625 

573 

238 

238 

561 

649 

565 

467 

234 

152 

295 

287 

378 

378 

203 

201 

278 

277 

422 

878 

355 

809 

362 

338 

289 

250 

366 

317 

663 

615 

295 

241 

286 

130 

384 

384 

387 

343 

416 

127 

305 

302 

261 

231 

227 

175 

188 

184 

69 

67 

176 

170 

141 

141 

141 

139 

165 

156 

403 

899 

185 

166 

172 

167 

163 

160 

Property 
loss. 


111,277,311.00 

4,634,065.00 

3,818,092.00 

1.682,333.00 

1»  630, 149. 00 

446,041.03 

856,715.34 

616,663.82 

1,419,219.23 

985,860.43 

467,310.08 

664,002.00 

522,819.00 

417,580.44 

466,690.00 

847.491.60 

220,819.00 

816,950.83 

604,431.90 

333,696.26 

233,877.63 

1.368,194.16 

422,484.72 

185.376.00 

764,684.49 

223.207.24 

422,904.59 

167,770.64 

228,609.00 

86,389.53 

214,104.00 

227,000.00 

24,877.00 

374,541.00 

423,730.00 

906,462.14 

195,619.00 

106,408.13 

327,152.42 

236,336.66 

171,684.86 

67,000.00 

116,480.70 

679,807.60 

47,344.45 

207,863.00 

193,337.00 

196.912.54 

1,788,143.25 

80,449.64 

95.057.06 

23,583.00 

84,021.48 

67,389.91 

69,314.75 

89,003.15 

64,506.54 


p  Also  587  cisterns. 

q  Also  670  cisterns. 

r  Not  including  9  combination  chemical  engines  and  ho«e  wagons. 

» Including  2  combination  ladder  trucks  and  hose  wagons. 

<Not  including  2  combination  chemical  engines  and  hose  wagons  and  2  combination  ladder 
trucks  and  hose  wagons. 

u  Including  10  combination  chemical  engines  and  hoso  wagons. 

vNot  including  10  combination  chemical  engines  and  hose  wagons. 

to  Also  51  cisterns. 

a:  Owned  by  volunteer  fire  companies;  not  including  2  combination  chemical  engines  and  hose 
wagons. 

y  Including  6  combination  chemical  ensfines  and  hose  wagons. 

sNot  including  6  combination  chemical  engines  and  hose  wagons. 
ooNot  including  1  combination  ladder  truck  and  water  tower. 
bb  Combination  ladder  truck  and  water  tower. 
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Table  III.— FIREMEN.  FIRE  EQUIPMENT,  AND  PROPERTY  LOSS  FROM  FT RBQ— Continued. 


aUea. 

Firemen. 

Equipment. 

Mar- 
ginal 

Regu- 
lars. 

Call 
men. 

Volun- 
teers. 

Fire  engines. 

Hand 
fire 
extin- 
guish- 
ers. 

Fire 
boetj^ 

num- 
ber. 

Steam. 

n»T,A     Chem- 
^*"'^|    ieal. 

59 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

64 
56 
28 
43 
55 
63 
33 
64 
54 
46 
84 
28 
45 
83 
38 
9 

23 
43 
11 
3D 
14 
51 
22 
34 
58 
30 
61 
33 
33 
43 
30 
14 
30 
36 
17 
58 
86 
21 
33 
21 
28 
31 
32 
65 
4( 
25 

6;i 

61 
36 
27 
35 

18 

\l 

22 
30 
26 
42 
19 
20 
31 
27 

5 

6 

60 

Springfield,  Mum 

126 
76 

7 

6 
3 
9 
5 
5 
6 
5 
3 

30  1 

16  ' 

61 

Sonierville,  Mass 

EE  1 

2 

1 

c4 

1                r'} 

62 

Troy.N.  Y 

63 

Hobolcen,N.J 

Evansville,  Ind 

i2*':::::::: 

14  j 

15   

11  

8   

15  1 

22    

4  ' 

3    

14  1 

18  '            2 

12  i         if  I 

64 

65 

ManchcHter,  N.  H 

127 

38 

66 

Utica.N.Y 

67 

Peoria,  111 



53" 

50 

io* 

68 

Charleston,  8.  C 

10  1 1 

7  1 '        ■    3 

2    [            1 

4i 1            1 

6   ,           7 

6                  '         '•^ 

69 

Savannah,  Ga 

70 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

71 

20 

72 

Duluth,Minn 

73 

Eric,  Pa 

36 
95' 

""us 

74 

Elizabeth, N.J 

6 
4 

76 

Wilkewbarre,  Pa 

1               « 

76 

Kansas  City,  Kans 

1     1           i1 

" """  12; 

10  ' 

26'            1 

10    

12    - 

77 

Harrisburg,  Pa 

*'i63' 

i 

27 

98 

500 
""'625" 

"""iio" 

? i- 

<r2 

f2 
2 

c2 
1 

c2 
1 

t4 
2 
1 
1 
2 

78 

Portland,  Me 

79 

Yonkers.  N.Y 

Norfolk.  Va 

80 

5":::::::: 

I  -:;:::::: 

1    ""["'. 

^:::::::: 

4    

4 

81 

Waterbury,  Conn 

8 

20 

2 

8 

20 

2 

4 

8 

4 

4 

8 

20 

2 

12 

20 

16 

........ 

82 

Holyoke,  Mam 

83 

Fort  Wavne,  Ind 

84 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

85 

Houston,  Tex 



86 

Covington,  Ky 

87 

Akron.  Ohio       .         

13 

:::::::: 

88 

Dallafl,  Tex 

89 

Saginaw.  Mich 

i3|:::::::: 

^.i:::::::: 

1 
6 
3 

90 

Lancaster,  Pa 

.--•--•" 

91 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

1 
3 

1 
1 

92 

Brockton,  Mass 

43 
4 

"""Sis" 

5    

3    

^ 

93 

Binghamton,  N.  Y 

9i 

Augusta,  Ga 

96 

Pawtucket,  R.  I 

23 
21 

96 

Altoona,  Pa 

3 
4 
3 
3 

97 

Wheeling,  W.  Va 





nb 

1  ::::::: 

98 

MobIle,Ala 

6'i:::::::: 

1 

99 

Birmingham,  Ala 

1 

ol 

2 

1 
a 

12    ' 

100 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

1 
3 

4 , 

2 1 

3 

6  ' 

4                  1 

101 

Springfield,  Ohio 

3 

8 

1 

102 

Galveston,  Tex 

_   . 

103 

Tacoraa,  Wash 

10  ' 

V:::::::: 

101 

Haverhill,  Mass 

i25 

5« 3*i           2 

3    r5 

2, 1           1 

3    e2 

5    .  .  .                 *? 

105 

Spokane,  Wash 

106 

Terre  Haute,  Ind 

107 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

"    5' :.. 

12    

/4    1 

108 

Quincy,  III 

14 
14 

98 

109 

South  Bend,  Ind 

2 

1 

110 

Salem,  Mass 

'"""766" 

"""809' 

4 

111 

Johnstown,  Pa 

to 

u6 

112 

Elmira,  N.Y 

14 

113 

Allentown,  Pa 

6                             ^ 

14    

5    

10    

8    

114 

Davenport,  Iowa 

"  1 

1 

116 

McKeesport,  Pa 

116 

Springfield,  111 

4  1 '  "     ""2" 

3  ;        2 

21 1            4 

1    2 

1  1 1           3 

117 

Cnelsea,  Ma^s 

58 
35 
4 

26' 

118 

Maiden,  Mass 

119 

Topeka,  Kans 

120 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

6 

...:::;j 

a  Including  1  combination  chemical  engine  and  ladder  and  hof^e  wagon. 

b  Not  including  1  combination  chemicail  engine  and  ladder  and  hose  wagon. 

c  Including  3  combination  chemical  engines  and  hose  wagons. 

d  Not  including  3  combination  chemical  engines  and  hose  wagons. 

e  Including  1  combination  chemical  engine  and  hose  wagon. 

/Not  including  1  combination  chemical  engine  and  hose  wagon. 

a  Not  owned  by  city. 

A  Owned  by  members  of  fire  department. 

i  Combination  chemical  engines  and  hose  wagons. 

^Not  including  2  combination  chemical  engines  and  hose  wagons. 

Jb  Including  209  private  fire  hydrants. 
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Tablk  III.— firemen,  fire  EQUIPMENT,  AND  PROPERTY  LOSS  FROM  FIRES— Continued. 


Equipment. 


Hook 

and 

ladder 

trucks. 


3 
6 
63 
2 
2 
2 
4 
2 
2 
2 
3 
1 
1 
4 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
4 
3 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 
3 
2 
1 
3 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
3 
8 

2 
1 
1 
2 

n 
1 
1 

2 
2 
2 

1 
2 
1 
2 


Feet  of 
ladders. 


Ho«e     I 
reels 
and      I 
hose 
wagons. 


300 
1,399 
1,2M 
496 
492 
1,000 
1,387 
872 
418 
565 
491 
258 
200 
1,000 
317 
474 
425 
290 
229 
1,450 
617 
462 
403 
M6 
502 
397 
602 
260 
136 
400 
295 
285 
364 
700 
550 
240 
675 
414 
265 
333 
301 
223 
568 
540  i 
311 
1,000 
343 
280 
457 
22,5 
302 
529 
222 
431 
276 
450 
300 
329 
450 
603 
173 
876 


66 

11 

I 

9 

9 

dS 

f^ 

10 
16 


8 

/8 

6 

5 

}t 

'I 

/7 

8 

/5 
7 
5 
4 


5 
3 
5 
6 
8 

ml 
7 
II 
5 
4 

/6 
7 
8 

"11 

d\ 
6 

/4 
6 
8 
5 

n6 
n 

5 
7 
4 
4 
5 
4 
6 
5 


Feet  of 
hose. 


14.000 

22,000 

8,800 

19,950 

7,350 

12,000 

25,450 

13.500 

14,600 

10,000 

16,760 

7,000 

10,000 

18,425 

18,300 

5,200 

11,960 

10,700 

7,050 

40,000 

11,100 

7,750 

10,050 

15,600 

13,550 

6,400 

18,350 

5,000 

4,800 

9,500 

17,000 

6,350 

8,000 

11.602 

7,000 

4, '200 

15,200 

7,550 

7,800 

6,350 

8,000 

3,000 

9,000 

16,000 

12,000 

16,000 

12,000 

8,100 

8,000 

7,500 

14,000 

16,500 

12,500 

10.500 

10,400 

10,500 

5,500 

5,000 

9,600 

10.000 

8,400 

9,000 


Fire  hy< 
d  runts. 


960 
953 
911 
783 
238 
444 
735 
665 

1,030 
500 
577 
908 
650 
474 
667 
290 
243 
356 
587 
518 
728 
248 
383 

Jfc724 
705 
600 
625 
315 
321 
407 
900 
627 
464 
693 
699 
632 
659 
410 
392 
912 
239 
312 
413 
495 
348 
822 
459 
779 
339 
293 
487 

«457 
129 
406  ' 
315 
552 
300 
286  , 
247  ' 
386 

r318 
260 


Wnter 

towmi. 


HoraKP. 


85 
65 
34 
32 
20 
32 
43 
^ 
31 
80 
42 
17 
27 
45 
40 

A22 
23 
22 
26 
35 
11 
23 
17 
32 
40 
18 
33 
14 
21 
33 
25 
17 
18 
35 
20 
24 
20 
19 
24 
11 
15 
18 
21 
32 
33 
28 
30 
26 
20 
28 
20 
25 

/30 
21 
29 
17 
12 
24 
18 
22 
18 
18 


Flf«> 
KlfirmBh 


411 
218 
202 
168 
186 
227 
190 
186 
332 

94 
238 
131 
140 
157 
196 

92 

66 
244 
102 
228 
147 
161 
107 
238 
154 
267 
279 
133 
196 
250 
'259 

60 
170 
249 
102 
178 
161 
187 
121 
118 
242 
173 
182 
230 
164 
1H8 
187 
1'21 

95 
1-28 
162 
132 

49 
163 

69 
152 
203 
126 
151 
152 
148 
174 


411 
185 
181 

90 
166 
180 

87 
164 
326 

81 
225 
119 

75 
157 
191 

92 

66 
240 
102 
180 
145 
148 

67 
235 
151 
153 
269 

78 
130 
'240 
209 

52 
132 
170 

92 
178 
155 

75 
1*21 
118 
239 

85 
162 
223 
137 
143 
117 
121 

95 

92 
153 
121 

26 
158 

49 
143 

90 
121 
149 
138 
140 
1'25 


9349.687.00 
94.694.02 
47,30'2.26 
60,000.00 
74,245.16 
61.191.00 
69.330.92 
98,2-21.22 
52,850.00 
29,575.71 

163,699.83 
35, 09*3. 27 
60,000.00 

2-27,670.00 
63.526.40 

115,038.00 
4.590.00 

824, 230. '20 
43,215.14 

20*2. '2-21. 29 
21,747.65 
51,894.92 
16,642.62 

345,320.55 

175,680.00 
78,51'2.00 

178,612.28 
16.192.37 

233,057.00 

215, '205. 88 

170, '296. 00 
67,713.15 

186,316.26 
48,941.38 
46,215.67 

425,000.00 
25, 7*25.00 
80.7-20.00 

815,564.47 
83.921.06 
27.133.79 

226.088.46 
13, 90*2. 85 
48.000.00 
38,826.85 
49,74*2.70 
47, 807. '21 
r 120, 765. 00 
60,000.00 
16,000.00 
65,000.00 
73,403.82 
89,78-2.00 
88,900.54 
77.978.72 
24.958.00 
ll.ULOO 
41, -221. 00 
81.758.17 
45,660.00 
24,964.82 
65. '274. 95 


I  Not  Including  4  combination  chemical  engines  and  hose  wagon  m. 
m  Not  including  6  combination  chemical  engines  and  hose  wagons, 
n  Including  4  combination  chemical  engines  and  hose  wagons, 
o  Combination  chemical  engine  and  hose  wagon. 
;>  Including  3  hand  hose  carts. 
q  Also  2  seta  of  life-saving  apparatus, 
r  For  8k  months. 

«  Not  including  24  private  fire  hydrants. 
t Owned  by  volunteer  fire  lompauies. 
u  Also  1  m<»nitor  battery. 
V  Also  8  cisterns. 
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Table  UI.— FIREMEN,  FIRE  EQUIPMENT,  AND  PROPERTY  LOSS  FROM  FIRES— Conclodcd. 


Citlea. 

Firemen. 

Equipment. 

Mar. 
ginal 

Regu- 
lars. 

CaU 
men. 

Volun- 
teera. 

Fire  engines. 

Hand 

fire 

extln- 

Ifulah- 

ers. 

Fire 
boats. 

num- 
ber. 

Steam. 

Hand. 

Chem- 
icaL 

121 

Knozyille,  Tenn 

29 
89 
48 
27 
15 
28 
86 
25 
24 

4 
10 

4 
6 
2 
8 
8 
2 
2 

uL-      1 

122 

ChattAnoofTA.  Tenn ......... 

i* 

r 

1 

2 

a8 

2 

4 
e2 

1 
1 

10 
14 

5 
24 

7 
10 

8 

6 

123 

Superior,  wis 

124 

Rockford,  ni 

125 

Taunton,  Maas 

85 

1 

40 

48 

126 

Joliet  U\ 

127 

Canton,  Ohio. 

128 

Butte,  Mont 

129 

Auburn,  N.  Y 

14 

a  Combination  chemical  engines  and  hose  reels. 

b  Not  including  3  comblnaoon  chemical  engines  and  hose  reels. 

c  Including  1  combination  chemical  engine  and  hose  wagon. 
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Tablr  III.— firemen,  fire  EQUIPMENT.  AND  PROPERTY  LOSS    FROM   FIRES -Concluded. 


Hook 

and 

ladder 

trucks. 


Feet  of 
laddent. 


Equipment. 


Hose 
reels 
and 
hose 
wagons 


Feet  of 

hose. 


Firehy. 
drants. 


•270 

4 

10,000 

268 

5 

7.000 

503 

6 

10,850  1 

311 

65 

6,000  1 

950 

8 

12,500 

180 

5 

8,200 

462 

d6 

6,450 

360 

4 

6,000 

3,^ 

4 

5,900 

Water 


249 
243 
575 
377 
765 
325 
329 
381 
/429 


UorseH. 


Fire    i 
lalamLs.  I 


121 
200 
133 
160 
115 

85 
114 
162 

85 


Fires. 


107 
197 
115, 
160  I 
113 

79 

99 
151 

79 


Mar- 

Property 

ffinal 

loss. 

num- 

ber. 

191.970.87 

121 

84,292.00 

122 

50,384.48 

123 

8,165.44 

124 

21.183.32 

126 

8,089.79 

126 

ie) 

127 

44,087.00 

128 

42,532.63 

129 

({ Not  including  1  combination  chemical  engine  and  hose  wagon. 

e  Not  reported. 

/Not  including  62  private  tire  hydrants. 

6955— No.  30 3 
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Table  IV.— MARRIAGES  AND  BIRTHS. 


Cities. 


NewYOTk,N.Y 

Chicago,  111 

Philadelphia,  Pa.... 

St.  Louifl,  Mo 

Boston,  Maw 

Baltimore.Md 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Buflalo.N.Y 

San  Francisco,  Cal. . . 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Pitt8baig,Pa 

New  Orleans,  La 

Detroit,  Mich 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Washington,  D.C.... 

Newark,N.J 

Jersey  City, N.J 

Louisville.Ky 

Minneapolis,  Minn  . . 

Providence,  R.  I 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

8t  Paul,  Minn 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Denver,  Colo 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Allegheny,  Pa 

Columbus.  Ohio 

Worcester,  Mass 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

New  Haven,  Conn . . . 

Patenion,N.J 

Fall  River,  Mass 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Scran  ton.  Pa 

Lowell,  Mass 

Albany,  N.Y 

Cambridge,  Mass 

Portland,  Oreg 

Atlanta.  Ga 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich  . 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Richmond.  Va 

Nashville.  Tenn 

Seattle,  Wash 

Hartford,  Conn 

Reading,  Pa 

Wilmington,  Del 

Camden,  N.  J 

Trenton,  N.J 

Bridgeport,  Conn 

Lynn,  Mass 

Oakland,  Cal 

Lawrence.  Ma« 

New  Bedford,  Ma»». . 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Springfield,  Mass 

Somervi  lie,  Mass 

Troy,N.Y 

Hoboken,  N.J 

Evansville,  Ind 

Manchester,  N.  U  — 

UUca.N.Y 

Peoria.  Ill 

Charleston,  8.  C 

Savannah,  Oa 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
San  Antonio, Tex  ... 


Mar- 
riages. 


90,475 
118,126 
9,180 
•5,244 
6,186 
4,847 
8,269 
2,753 
8,081 
2,529 
2,805 
2,198 
1,907 
2,810 
(c) 
2,090 
2,385 
1,643 
2,010 
1,672 
2,870 
ib) 
1,364 
1,259 
2,124 
1,048 
696 
1,218 
1,140 
688 
993 
894 
i;028 

n- 

\t\ 

342 
940 
605 
1,020 
764 
810 
750 
756 
778 

482 
764 
951 
654 

1,080 
631 
618 
780 
892 
742 
684 
960 
601 
627 
389 
694 
698 
588 
300 
412 

ib) 
824 
900 
787 


Births. 


\l\ 


I 
Male.      Female,  t    Total. 


40,010 
15,062 
13,471 
5,8«2 
8,312 
4,039 
8,992 
3,649 
2,588 
2,929 
3,789 
(ft) 
1,548 
3,897 
2,487 


37.622 
14.008 
13,048 
6,080 
7,990 
8,999 
8,783 
8,518 
2,460 
2,695 
3,477 
(6) 
1,440 
8,647 
2,270 


1,713 

1,488 

1,777 

1,724 

2,134 

1,923 

2,173 

2,115 

1,565 

1,445 

1,4U 

1,316 

1,695 

1,557 

^'U 

^'U 

660 

720 

566 

668 

1,547 

1.560 

817 

790 

1,529 

1,362 

1,057 

996 

2,162 

1.901 

319 

296 

910 

816 

726 

578 

(fc) 

(b) 

579 

599 

1.250 

1,150 

625 

690 

1,355 

1,836 

562 

663 

467 

458 

830 

792 

773 

727 

"W 

<'W 

844 

821 

913 

947 

779 

784 

711 

661 

551 

513 

896 

292 

993 

870 

792 

721 

469 

410 

(b) 

(b) 

1,013 

926 

416 

395 

845 

738 

796 

713 

*'U 

'*U 

474 

494 

728 

706 

527 

512 

ib) 

\t\ 

594 

^'i58 

549 

561 

206 

m 

77,632 
29,065 
26,519 
10,422 
16,242 
8,038 
7,775 
7,167 
6,048 
5,624 
7.266 

^W 

7,544 
4,757 
d6,721 
3,201 
8,501 
4,057 
4,288 
8,010 
2,727 
8,262 
2,484 
ib) 
1,242 
1,370 
1,134 
8,097 
1,607 
2,891 
2,053 
4,063 

617 
1,726 
1.304 
ib) 
1,178 
2,400 
1,815 
2,691 
1,115 

925 
1,622 
1.600 

665 
1.860 
1,563 
1,372 
1,064 

688 
1,863 
1,513 

879 
ib) 
1,939 

811 
1,588 
1,509 

t^ 

968 

91,486 

1,039 

1,062 

1,110 

407 


Birth-    I 
rateper ' 


1,( 

^0 


ola- 


22.60 

17.11 

20.50 

18.12 

28.96 

15.79 

20.37 

20.35 

14.73 

17.26 

22.60 

ib) 

10.46 

26.44 

17.07 

27.31 

15.51 

17.10 

20.01 

24.42 

17.79 

16.65 

19.87 

15.29 

ib) 

9.42 
10.65 

9.03 
26.15 
14.83 
26.76 
19. 6Q 
88.75 

5.99 
16.83 
12.72 

25.27 

13.97 

29.29 

12.38 

10.29 

18.52 

17.58 

ib) 

18.49 

8.24 
23.29 
19.79 
17.98 
14.01 

9.89 
26.24 
22.06 
18.13 
ib) 
8L05 
18.05 
25.51 

^.09 
16.40 
26.20 
18.48 

19.89 
20.74 
7.68 


Still- 
births. 


5,461 
2,068 
1,184 
768 
689 
7D6 
S35 
S90 
282 
SO 

see 

412 


518 
28i 
274 
208 
129 
211 
186 
150 
121 
128 
<127 
el88 
154 
67 
U4 
141 
146 
104 
181 


ib) 


(b) 


if) 


78 
42 

106 
137 

91 

84 

174 

110 

73 

225 

Ul 

61 

70 

68 

S6 

83 

61 

68 

68 

44 

91 

77 

54 
68 
68 
SS 
84 
68 
61 
85 
191 
196 
12 
86 


a  In  Cook  County. 

h  Not  reported. 

c  2,897  marriage  licenses  issued;  1,788  marriages  reported. 

d  Including  49  birt)is,sex  not  reported. 

r  Including  deaths  from  premature  birth. 

^Included  in  deaths  from  prematiu-e  birth. 

9  Including  2  birttis,  sex  not  reported. 
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Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


ClticB. 


90 
91 
92 
93 
»t 
95 
96 
97 
96 
99 
100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 


Dnluth.Minn 

Erie,  Pa 

Elixabeth,N.J 

Wilkeabarre,  Pa 

K(  --^.-  ntv  Knr-.... 
Hi,' 

PcM.iuii.i.M. 

Y<i!jk-'r»,S.  v.. 

Norf.ilk.Vri 

WiJ^i  rbun^OniJ 

H(.|vokt-.'M..i.sfl 

Fcr;  WnyiH*,  It»d   

Y^||^lc^t'^wM,UhlM.... 

H«m-k>ei,Tt"X 

C(f^  ITl>fU>ll.  Ky. ., 

Akr.tEi,  L>hlo 

Dm  m?-,  Ttix 

8aL'-iriu*,Mif'h... 

Llilli'JLStLT,  t*&. 

LiJno]ii,Nc-br 

Bri  '  likni,  Ma**.    

Blni:tkJii;ntoti.,N.  V 

Alll^lt*l4l,,<Ml ... 

PliuEurkuT.  11.  I         ... 

Atr riti,  r* 

WJi'i/ling,  W.  V^i 

Mi-l"iU%Ala., 

Bl::rkillKh]lll].  ,\hi 

LltN."R<H'k,Afk 

Sprin^TieldJlhMi 

GiiM^>*ton,Ts'X 

Till  H una,  Wn-h 

Hi.v,-r[iUl.  Mii^-i 

8F'"k«iTir,\Vn.-Ji 

Tim.'  Uikuti',  l>i«l_   c)  . 
Dli!i"<jHk'.  [nwu 

Q' '" 

8c 
Sa 

Jo i:. 

Ehuini.N.y.   

All'-ntnwii,  1"H  . .    — 

Dji  .  fflfH^rt.  Inwtx 

M'K.'rR|MJTt.  I'll  .     

Sl.rnik:rii,*ld,  111 

Ciii--lM'ft.  Ma^. 

M.iM!  n,  Ma$H 

T<'("  kiif  KuriB — 

8lt"i\  Citv,  lowft 

Kn.wille.Tetm 

Cli  itLjitifwif^,  Trun  .. 

Suu.rior.  \Vi», , 

R4  .  kfuM,  HI ... 

Tamiton.  Mit^^iH .     — 

Joliet,ni 

Canton,  Ohio 

Butte,  Mont 

Auburn,  N.Y 


Mar- 
riages. 


484 
424 
263 

(a) 

(a) 
262 
476 
341 
510 
434 

625 
970 
883 
975 
422 
980 
441 
520 
596 
400 
531 
496 


661 
635 

(a) 
335 
520 
242 
896 
607 
429 
826 

(a) 
418 
844 
244 
410 
235 
822 
172 
854 


595 
528 

(a) 

(a) 
245 
278 
831 
800 
272 
560 
275 


Births. 


Male. 


644 
583 
453 

434 
515 
634 
290 
723 
841 
320 
511 

(a) 
403 
887 

(a) 
506 
278 

(o) 
476 
293 


(a) 
424  I 
343  I 

(a)   I 
328  ' 

(a)   i 
233  I 
266 
324 


479 
474 
800 
865 
274 
587 


(a) 


467 
401 


189 
(a) 

392 
(a) 
(a) 

292 

251 


Female. 


479 
607 
572 

456 
499 
558 
255 
692 
919 
284 
461 

(a) 
812 
863 

(a) 
490 
811 

(o) 
456 
262 

(a) 

(o) 
416 
293 

(a) 
847 

(a) 
214 
268 
820 

(a) 
310 

470 
429 
271 
857 
276 
597 
(a) 
440 
416 

221 

IS} 


•287 


Total. 


1,023 
1,190 
1,025 

(«) 
890 

1.014 

1,092 
545 

1.415 

1.760 
601 
972 

(a) 
715 
760 

(a) 
996 
589 

(a) 
932 
655 

(a) 

h) 

1,108 

(a) 
840 
6 

675 

(a) 
447 
634 
644 

(a) 
641 

949 
903 
671 
722 

d565 

1.184 

(a) 
907 
817 

(a) 
333 

(a) 
a) 
410 
525 
754 

55i 
488 


Birth- 
rate per 

1,000 
popula- 
tion. 


,  I 


19.31 
22.67 
19.66 


17.74 
20.22 
22.78 
11.69 
80.86 
88.50 
18.39 
21.66 

fie. 

17.65 
(a) 
23.62 
14.21 
(a) 
23.26 
14.00 
(a) 
(a) 
28.30 
(a) 
21.84 
16.56 

(a) 
17.65 

(o) 
11.85 
14.36 
17.48 
(a) 
17.66 
(a) 
(a) 
26.39 
25.13 
16.01 
20.39 
16.03 
34.59 
(a) 
26.62 
24.27 
(a) 
10.06 
(«) 
(a) 
13.19 
16.91 
24.29 
(a) 
(o) 
18.18 
15. 75 


Still- 
births. 


42 
73 
47 
48 
27 
67 
62 
65 
63 
62 
63 

6101 
9 
87 
645 
42 
15 
47 
11 
28 
23 

(a) 
36 
32 
65 
116 
68 
64 
28 
80 
18 
40 
33 
15 

(a) 
25 

32 
31 
25 
18 
47 
64:i 
80 
39 
26 


(a) 


(a) 


80 

14 
9 
28 
13 

19 
22 


a  Not  reported. 

6  Including  deaths  from  premature  birth. 

c  Data  arc  for  84  months. 

d  Including  15  births,  sex  not  reported. 

e  Included  in  deaths  from  premature  birth. 
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Table  V.— DEATHS,  BY  CAUSES. 

[In  this  table  consumption  includes  all  forms  of  consumption  of  the  lungs  and  throat,  bat  not  con- 
sumption of  the  intestines,  etc.:  violence  includes  all  deaths  not  attributable  to  disea^,  5uch  as 
suicide,  murder,  manslaughter,  homicide,  accident,  etc.;  scarlet  fever  includes  scarlatina.] 


Mar- 1 
ginal 
num  I 
ber.  ' 


Cities. 


Number  of  deaths  from— 


Con- 

Pneu- 

sump- 

mo- 

tion. 

nia. 

.1 


Diarrheal    ! 
diseaxes.    | 


I 


I  Men- 
ingitis 

I  men- 


NewYork.N.Y.. 

Chicago.  Ill 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Boston, Mass  .... 

Baltimore,  Md... 

Cleveland,  Ohio . 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Pittsburg.  Pa  . . . 

New  Orleans,  La 

Detroit,  Mich... 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Washington,  D.C 

Newark, N.J  ... 

Jersey  City, N.J 

Louisville,  Ky 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

Providence,  R.  I . . . 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

St.  Paul,  Minn . . 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Denver,  Colo  .. 

Toledo,  Ohio... 

All;;gheny,  Pa 

Columbus,  Ohio  (A) 

Worcester,  Mass 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

New  Haven,  Conn 

Paterson,  N.  J 

Fall  River.  Mass, 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 

Omaha,  Nebr . 
;  Los  Angeles,  Cal 
i  Memphis,  Tenn 
I  Scranton,Pa. 

Lowell,  Mass 

Albany,  N.Y t 

Cambridge,  Mass 

Portland,  Oreg 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Grand  Rapids,  Mieh. 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Richmond,  Va.. 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Seattle,  Wash 

Hartford,  Conn,  (k) . 

Reading,  Pa 

Wilmington,  Del... 

Camden,  N.J 

Trenton,N.J 

Bridgeport,  Conn 

Lynn,  Mass 

Oakland, Cal .... 

Lawrence,  Mass  . 

New  Bedford,  Mhks 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Springfield,  Mans 

Somerville,  MasM. 

Troy.N.Y 

Hoboken.N.J  ... 


I  men- 
ingitis 


37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
68 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 

a  Not  reported. 

b  Not  including  deaths  from  premature  birth. 

r  Included  in  deaths  from  all  other  causes. 

rf  Included  in  deaths  from  other  diarrheal  diseas^^M. 

r  Including  deaths  from  cholera  infantum. 

/Including deaths  from  apoplexy,  old  age,  hydrocephalus,  Heptic«eraia,  and  prvmature birth. 
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Table  V.— DEATHS,  BY  CAUSES. 

[In  this  Ublc  conRumptiou  includes  all  forms  of  consumption  of  the  lungs  and  throat,  but  not  con- 
sumption of  the  intestines,  etc.;  violence  includes  all  oeaths  not  attributable  to  disease,  such  as 
suicide,  murder,  manslaughter,  homicide,  accident,  etc.;  scarlet  fever  includes  scarlatina.] 


Number  of  deaths  f  rom— 


Ma- 
ras- 
mus 
and 
in- 
ani- 
tion. 


i 


I 


Measles. 


2,136 
728 
838 
441 
512 
530 
487 
172 
299 
199 
210 
157 
234 
78 
1571 
170 
1-22' 
189 

loi; 

8ll 
123 
149 

S6. 
C8 
62, 
137 
6l' 
59 
22 
37 
38 
73 
96 
231 
65 
43 
63 
04 

^'1 
100 

70 

15 

66 

49 

46 

86' 

92 

20 

42 
80 
91 
44 
261 


24  . 
04, 
23. 

161 
36 


Ne- 


Old 


".Ifi'Mf^- 


Ty.  |Mala 
phoid:  rial 
fever,  lever. 


Scar- 
let 
fever. 


dro- 
cepb- 
alus. 


I 


Sep- 1      I  ^^' 
«o«.lcroupJb'^. 

™**'      ism. 


Whoop- 
ing 
cough. 


587 

168 

7 

15 

1 

2 
50 
72 
56 
54 
17 

2 
26 
27 

6 
10 

9 

3 
27 


26, 

3 
151 


1' 

1 


1131,305 

180  480 

2081  766 

4?3  563 

298  212 

668'  358 

158'  248 

212  303 


128 
253 

671 
397 
IM 


305 

149 

156 

522 

140 

132' 

301 1  208' 

287   86 

209  icl 
47  lio 

108  1(M 

209  72 
58  128 
51 '   40 


51 
140 
84 
39 
58 
54 
88 
25 
111 
93 
61 
20 
23 

44': 

28' 

08; 

59 
24 
2ll 
17 
71 
56 
56 
14 
891 
22 
46 
80 


39 

35 
23 
19 
18' 

84; 

24 
37 
45 


48 
136 
59 
92 
55 
70 
68 
90 
61 
35 
32, 
24 
66 
64 
49 
31 

i 

36' 
20! 
31, 
46, 
55 
34 
66 
13 
82 
21 
27 
9 
18 
18 
56 
19 
19 
21 
22' 
31 

30; 

34 
lli 


546' 

442 

9481 

131 

165 

153 

119i 

88 

175 

121 

343 

155 

55 

47 

169| 

66 

30 

122 

71 

43 

64, 

50 

30 

30 

51 

•40 

136 

28 

19 

20 

28 

49 

111 

^i 

26 

40' 
39 
25 
17, 
82 
•20 
21 1 


167 

25 

16 

148 

1 

48 

2 

1 

14 

8 

3 

2:^1 

211 


533 

8<>4 

533 

45 

132 

47 

SS 

15 

74 

157 

24 

21 

36 

4 

82 

6 

54 

14 

13 

1 

42 

9 

9 
25 
8 


1 
2 
6 
11'. 

i2' 

1  . 
3 
1 
206! 
2 


tl 

17 

111 

•26 

5 

5; 

31 

4 

2 

37 

16 

2 

50 

29 

•25.. 

2 

38 

io 

1 

•26, 

3 

0 

46 

4 

1, 

29 

1 

1 

33 

1 

2 

3 

3 

0 

1 

2 

11 

3 

3 

'■^i 

i 

2 

lol 

170 
'239 

149^ 

i 


50 
59 
29 
117 
16 
26 
3    4   78 

8  9  37 
36  I  29 
19'  7  5 
84'  17  44 
34,  (c)  I  (c[ 

3   10   25 

9  5   17 
19,    5, 
29   10 

5'    4 


318  443 

74  16» 

166  69; 

49  '25l 

27  68i 

51  3ll 

24  18 

19  521 

5  130| 

29  16 

19  '28; 

3  '29! 
12  8 

4  15 

17  ni 

3  15; 

•26  13 

•22  51 


19    4 

12    1 
3. 


10 
38, 


12 
3 


1 
11 
14, 

9! 


81 
0  14l 
•21   ll 


U) 


""2' 

14 

8 

15 

10 

16 

6.. 

)        2 
), 

11; 

>    ^i 

17' 

'    6 

10, 

•1    2 

10 

1 

' 

10' 
8 
2| 

2 
3 
3 


17  15, 

4  8 

16  4 
16.... 

13.  12, 

u')  3' 

•2  5 

19!  4 

•25  4 


3 


514 
77 
166 
59 
76 
19 
26 
42 
50 

1 
103 
•20 
•23 

9 
12 
21 
•25 

5 
'26 
47 

1 
•20 


Pre- 
ma- 
ture 
birth. 


All 
other 
causes. 


Mar- 
Total  I  glnal 
deaths,  num- 
ber. 


1,178  14, 
'266  5, 
738  8, 
95 
•207 
247 


7 

3 

7 

1 

11 

9 

6 

«i 

6 

12 

1 

i 

7 

8 

1 

0 

N 

17 

2 

2 

6 

11 

Ul 

18 

13 

9 

1 

i3 

7 

10 

■> 

1, 

1 

6 

1 

•22' 



«l 

U) 

4 

•■>, 

3 

1 



'i 

(J) 

8 

2 

t- 

2 

8 

1 

1 

0 

17 

6l 

1 

2, 
2. 

2, 

69     1. 
2iZ     1, 

("'         1. 
IcJ-J,    2, 


\U\     1, 


]17 


n 
9 
4 
4 
4 
5 

6 
14 
7 


1 
3 
14 
12 
28 
7 
6 


60,343 
'25,503 
24,534 
10, 0-24 
11,167 
10, 152 
5,556 
4,90^1 
67,105 
6,000 
6,0*20 
7.893 
4,539 
3,843 
6,0*26 
4,5i7 
3,854 
3,519 
2,210 
3, 162 
2,574 
2,0y4 
1,705 
2.343 


44 


488:62,135 
41*2  61,832 
473     2.108 


67 
14 
10 

-; 

30' 
10' 

241 

30 

r24l 

19' 

23 

14 


224 
442 
4M 
367! 
485 
676' 
310; 
367; 
380 
636 
638 
588 
545 
357 
232 
871 
349 
130 
547 
456 
151 
145 
251 
362 
333 
1'22| 
3491 
282 
2211 
3% 
379 
230 
172 
193 
409 
314 


1.300 
1,800 
1,462 
1,717 
2,087 
1,9'24 

826 
1,187 
1,041 
2.152 
1,722 
l,H48j 
1,908; 
1,539, 

803 
2,008 
1,152 
1.211 
1,579 
1,887 

599 
1.430 
1,W6 
1,'2W 
1,255 
1,100 
1.071 
1,018 

903 

1.101; 
^6671 
938 
801  j 
1.277i 
1,1381 


0  Included  In  stillbirths. 

/»Data  do  not  include  d93  deaths  in  hospitals,  asylum^,  nnd  public  institutioiih. 

i  Including  deaths  from  cn)Up. 

j  Included  in  deaths  from  diphtheria. 

irData  do  not  include  deaths  of  nonresidcntM  wh«»  died  in  hiwpitalK. 

/  Including  Mtillbirth^. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
•20 
21 
•22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
31 
3.^ 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 

:a 

f^ 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
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Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
'  ber. 


70 
71 
?2 
73 
74 
76 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
M 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 


110 
111 
112 
113 


Cities. 


Men- 
lingidfl 

I  bro- 
spinal 
I  men- ' 


64  £vansville,Ind 

65  Manchester,  N.H.. 

66  Utica,N.Y 

67  Peoria,Ill 

68  Charleston,  8.  C 

Savannah,  Ga 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.. 
San  Antonio,  Tex  — 

Duluth.Minn 

Erie,  Pa 

Elizabeth,N.J 

Wilkesbarre,  Pa 

Kansas  City,  Kans — 

Harrisburv.  Pa 

Portland,  Me 

Yonker8,N.Y 

Norfolk,  Va 

Waterbury ,  Conn 

Holyoke,.Mas8 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

Youngstown,  Ohio — 

Houston,  Tex 

Covington.  Ky 

Akron,  Ohio 

Dallas,  Tex 

Saginaw,  Mich 

Li^caster,  Pa 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

Brockton,  Mass 

Binghamton,N.Y.... 

Augusta,  Ga 

Pawtucket,  R.  I 

Altoona,  Pa 

Wheeling,  W.Va 

Mobile.Ala 

Birmingham,  Ala 

Little  Rock,  ArTc 

Springfield,  Ohio 

Galveston.  Tex 

Tacoma,  Wash 

Haverhill,  Mass 

Spokane,  Wash 

Terre  Haute,  Ind.  (/). 

« V .     Dubuque.  Iowa 

108  Quincy.111 

109  South  Bend,  Ind 

Salem,  Mass 

Johnstown,  Pa 

Elmira.N.Y 

Allentown,  Pa 

114  !  Davenport,  Iowa 

115  McKeesport,  Pa 

116  Springfield,  111 

117  ]  Chelsea, Mass.  ((7)  .... 

118  I  Maiden,  Mass 

119  Topeka,  Kans 

120  Sioux  City,  Iowa 

121  Knoxville,  Tenn 

122  Chattanooga,  Tenn . . . 

123  Superior.Wis 

124  Rockford,  111 

125  Taunton,  Mass 

126  Joliet,Ill 

127  Canton,  Ohio 

128  Butte,Mont 

129  Aubum,N.Y 


a  Including  deaths  from  croup. 

6  Included  in  deaths  from  diphtheria. 

e  Not  seported. 

d  Not  including  deaths  from  premature  birth. 
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e  Included  in  stillbirths. 

/Data  are  for  81  months. 

oData  include  88  deaths  in  naval,  marine,  and  soldiers'  home  hospitals. 

A  Including  stillbirths. 
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Table  VI.— PERCENTAGE  OK  DEATHt?  FROM  EAt'H  i>P»UPIEI»  CAltJt- 


Mar- 

gintil 
num- 
ber. 


Cities. 


1  New  York,  K.Y 

2  '  Chicago.IU 

3  Philadelphia,  Pa 

4  St.Louis,Mo 

5  Bcwton,  Maw 

6  j  Baltimore,  Md 

7  Cleveland.  Ohio 

8  Buffalo.N.Y 

9  I  San  Franeiaco.Cal 

10  ,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

11  1  Pittsburg,  Pa... 

12  '  New  Orleans,  Lft 

13  Detroit,  Mich 

14  Milwaukee,  Wis 

15  I  Washington,  D.C 

16  Newark,  N.J 

17  I  Jersey  atyJf.J 

18  Louisville.  Ky 

19  Minneapolis,  Minn  . . . 

20  I  Providence.  R.  1 

21  I  Indianapolis,  Ind 

22  Kansas  aty.Mo 

23  StPaul.Minn 

24  Rochester,  N.Y 

25  Denver,  Colo 

26  Toledo.Ohio 

27  Allegheny,  Pa 

28  Columbus, Ohio  (A)... 

29  Worcester,  Mass 

80    Syracuse,  N.Y 

31     New  Haven,  Conn  — 

82  ,  Paterson.N.J 

33     Fall  River,  Mass 

^     St.Joseph.Mo 

35  Omaha,  Nebr 

36  Ixw  Angeles,  Cal 

87     Memphis,  Tenn 

38  Scranton.Pa 

39  L(0well,Ma88 

40  Albany,N.Y 

41  Cambridge,  Mass 

42  Portland,  Oreg 

43  Atlanta.Ga 

44  Grand  Rapids,  M  ich . . 

45  Dayton,  Ohio 

46  Richmond,  Vft 

47  I  Nashville,  Tenn 

48  Seattle,  Wash 

49  !  Hartford,  Conn.  (Jt)... 

60  1  Reading,  Pa 

61  I  Wilmington,  Del 

52  ■  Camden, N.J 

53  I  Trenton, N.J  . 

55 
66 
57 
68 
69 
GO 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 


Bridgeport,  Conn 

Lynn,Mas8 

Oakland,  Cal 

Lawrence,  Mass 

New  Bedford,  Mass . . . 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Springfield,  Mass 

Somervllle,  Mass 

Troy.N.Y 

Hoboken,N.J 

Evansville,  Ind 

Manchester,  N.  H 

Utica.N.Y 

Peoria,Ill 

Charleston,  S.C 

Savannah, Ga 


a  Deaths  not  reported. 

6  Not  including  deaths  from  premature  birth. 

c  Included  in  aeaths  from  all  other  causes. 

d  Included  in  deaths  from  other  diarrheal  diseases. 

f  Including  deaths  from  cholera  infantum. 

/Including  deaths  from  apoplexy,  old  age,  hydnxrephHliis,  septicaemia,  and  premature  birth. 
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Table  VI.— PERCENTAGE  OF  DEATHS  FROM  EACH  SPECIFIED  CAUSE. 


Ma- 

ras- 
mus 
and 
in- 
ani- 

Measles. 

Ne- 
phri- 
te. 

Old 
aRc. 

Ty- 
phoid 
lever. 

Mala- 
rial 
fever. 

Scar- 
let 
fever. 

Cnmp. 

Al- 
co- 
hol- 
ism. 

Wboop-,  ^. 
*"«K  '  Sre 

All 
other 
causes. 

Total. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

tion. 

s.r 

U.90 

7.82 

2.00 

0.83 

0.25 

0.82 

1.32 

0.-26 

U.  49  0.68 

0.79'     1.80 

LfJ.tWI 

I0lk,0<i 

1 

2.85 

.66 

4.63 

1.88 

1.73 

.10 

2.09 

.18 

.94 

.29   .61 

.30     1.04 

•SI.  OU 

iwj,  m 

2 

3.42 

.03 

4.92 

3.12 

3.86 

.06 

.64 

.19 

.61 

.68,  .28 

.1-8     3.01 

LU.T'i 

xm.w 

3 

4.40 

.15 

4.72 

5.62 

1.31 

1.48 

.38 

.15 

.77 

.49   .25 

.54i       .95 

2^.  l^-J 

IW.  [A* 

4 

4.58 

.29 

2.67 

1.90 

1.48 

.01 

.66 

1.41 

.55 

.24i  .61 

.68     1.85 

2-1.  ■-'7 

iULUO 

6 

6.22 

.05 

6.58 

3.53 

1.51 

.47 

.24 

.21 

.49 

.50'  .30 

.19     2.43 

^^-41 

llW.dD 

6 

8.76 

.04 

2.84 

4.46 

2.14 

.04 

.65 

.07 

1.06 

.43  .32 

.47,     1.24 

m  ^) 

liXV  i.»J 

7 

3.51 

1.02 

4.32 

6.18 

1.79 

.02 

.65 

.12 

.69 

.391.06 

.861    4.96 

^S2  '"'■ 

\yn^,^n^ 

8 

4.21 

1.01 

4.29 

1.80 

2.46 

.20 

.76 

.20 

1.65 

.071.83 

.70'    {al 
.02i    2..C 

lA  r. 

;.;IHI     IH.I 

9 

3.32 

.93 

2.48 

4.22 

2.02 

.13 

.22 

.02 

.27 

.48   .27 

i>,-'i., 

j.NJ    in, 

10 

3.49 

.90 

2.59 

1.11 

6.70 

.05 

.70 

.16 

.43 

.82   .4.. 

I.71I    2.38 

'Di.  -fi 

]lhl    |if, 

11 

1.99 

.22 

6.61 

6.03 

1.96 

2.89 

.04 

.05 

.99 

.04   .37 

.25     1.48 

2ti,  r.i 

II.H.I     IN> 

12 

6.16 

.04 

3.08 

3.39 

1.21 

.46 

.18 

.2(^ 

.82 

.26   .18 

.51 

u^-i 

IIH.MAi 

13 

2.03 

.68 

3.43 

1.80 

1.22 

.94 

.03 

.75 

.10 

.39 

.'23     1.64 

29.  -At 

UAMKl 

14 

2.61 

.45 

4.99 

3.45 

2.80 

"".'si 

.31 

.12 

.08 

.28 

.28 

.20;     1.83 

'is.  2?-. 

KM  IKI 

15 

3.75 

.18 

6.33 

1.90 

1.45 

.36 

.76 

.37 

.97 

.07 

.33 

.46     3.02 

1&.  13 

Rw.  m 

16 

3.17 

.26 

6.42 

(c) 

.78 

.57 

.88 

(c) 

\^ 

.68 

.34 

.65,    (c) 

/SO.  OZ 

lOti.  m> 

17 

5.37 

.26 

1.34 

4.83 

3.47 

.03 

.09 

.28 

.62 

.14 

.M 

.26 

'^.Hi> 

nm.m 

18 

4.50 

.13 

4.81 

4.63 

3.16 

.40 

.22 

.76 

.05 

.67 

1..6 

3.66 

\n.iny 

im.m 

19 

2.56 

.85 

6.61 

2.28 

1.36 

"".*29 

.60 

.16 

.57 

.36 

.47 

1.49 

2.02 

l'i.30 

im.m 

20 

4.78 

.15 

2.25 

4.97 

2.49 

.97 

1.13 

.39 

1.36 

.64 

.08 

.04 

7.23 

J4.90 

itia.w 

21 

5.53 

.37 

1.48 

1.86 

.30 

.19 

.15 

1.45 

.38 

.38 

.74 

2.45 

:jij.13 

IDU.ttJ 

22 

4.87 
2.90 

2!  89 
5.98 

2.72 
5.81 

1.70 
1.28 

.28 
.81 

".'i? 

.61 

".'34 

.'69 

3.85 
2.43 

100/00 
100  JJO 

23 

.30 

24 

2.90 

.42 

3.93 

2.76 

2.39 

".05 

.33 

.89 

"":28 

.66 

.98*   ig) 

trj/m 

5100.00 

25 

7.48 

.27 

2.13 

5.02 

2.18 

.44 

.76 

1.09 

.11 

.06 

.60    {9) 

^.49 

bmim 

26 

2.89 

.43 

2.75 

2.61 

6.45 

.57 

".'06 

.81 

.62 

.43,     1.85 

'i-J.  -14 

1*1.0(1 

27 

4.34 

.29 

3.97 

5.15 

2.06 

■■".'o? 

.22 

1.03 

;  .07 

.29,    3.24 

]6A7 

im.m 

28 

1.22 

.28 

4.89 

3.78 

1.06 

.11 

.65     .17 

.78 

U)    '  .'-» 

.22     2.72 

t^4.56 

lUO.OO 

29 

2.63 

.14 

1.71 

6.16 

;.37 

.41 

2.60 

.66 

.27 

.21 

.14 

.27     1.98 

:5i.06 

lUU.W 

3C 

2.21 

6.47 
4.46 

3.55 
1.68 

1.63 
2.86 

.64 
.19 

"""."67 

.64 
.05 

".'io 

■   "".■67 

.35 
.24 

.29     2.97 
.29     2.49 

'^i.  'w 

\mt  iHi 

81 

3.50 

i.'53 

82 

6.09 

.62 

3.17 

1.66 

.57 

.83 

.16 

.16 

.42 

.78 

.31 

.73     2.03 

■J:*.  ■'  t 

1 1  h  ^  1 H 1 

33 

2.78 

2.42 

2.91 

4.24 

.12 

.36 

1.21 

1.94 

.36 

.85 

2.66 

1.17.  ^i^i 

iw.  w 

34 

6.48 

.93 

1.94 

5.56 

2.19 

.25 

'"■.*34 

.34 

.50 

.76 

.67 

2.19 

'^.^I 

loy.ijo 

35 

2.62 

.12 

5.06 

3.90 

2.44 

.06 

.18 

.18 

1.62 

"i.'oi 

.91 

.30 

1.89 

'ia.  16 

IW.W 

36 

2.93 

.28 

3.58 

2.28 

1.81 

9.57 

.09 

.19 

.93 

.19 

.37 

.05 

1.16 

'j">.  h^ 

1  til  CHI 

37 

3.72 

1.63 
2.92 

l]l9 

1.45 
.92 

.12 

2.32 
.49 

.12 

..:" 

.93 
.87 

.28 

.17 
.76 

1.57 
1.46 

M7.y5 

:ii.82 

100.  a^ 
100.  Oi> 

38 

2.54 

i*4i 

39 

6.08 

.10 

3.46 

3.86 

4.17 

"   ".05 

.61,    .25 

.86 

.66 

'.*6i 

.61       .56 

-;.  (^^ 

IW.  mt 

40 

4.55 
1.74 

.52 

3.83 

2.34 

1.30 

.52     .39 

.65 

U) 

.20 

1.82     1.89 

Zi.  '^ 

IW.  LR.' 

41 

.35 

2.78 

2.82 

2.43 

.23 

.23 

1.16 

.23 

.58 

.81     4.64 

"iy,  ?iH 

LUU.  tkk 

42 

3.19 

.53 

1.02 

1.50 

3.72 

*"."82 

.53 

.34 

.92    .19 

.29     2.90 

42.12 

ILM.IIO 

43 

4.26 

1.30 

1.48 

3.99 

2.26 

.43 

.43 

".*52     .69 

2.17,  .35 

.61 

1.22 

^.30 

KXP.W 

44 

3.80 

5.86 
3.55 

4.54 
2.15 

.  2.66 
2.34 

.33 
1.01 

.16 
.18 

.161  1.16 
.19     .89 

.08 
.19 

.25 
.13 

.16 

2.23 
.32 

10.73 

UtO.Ull 

46 

6.45 

46 

4.87 

.53 

2.97 

3.50 

2.65 

1.54 

.16;  1.59 

.21 

.'86 

1.70 

Vl    ]*■ 

]l>i^  M<i 

47 

8.34 

.50 

2.34 

2.17 

4.17 

".'33 

.33!  1.17 

"""."so  1.17 

.17 

.67 

•j  ■  :\ 

|H'     Ihl 

48 

.21 

.as 

6.22 

5.73 

2.66 

'  ."76 

.07i     .28'     .77 

.63   .42 

.56 

1.89 

I-.'.  1  i 

iXKf.  W 

49 

4.01 

2.10 
3.55 

2.01 
2.09 

2.49 
3.55 

.29 
.31 

.67 1     .57 

1.16,  .10 

.19 
.39 

6.40 
1.08 

'/7.i>7 

1 0il.  W 

50 

6.18 

.08 

.08     .23 

.54 

.62 

.08 

51 

7.49 

6.37 
5.95 
6.60 

.72 
1.55 
1.68 

2.31 

2.85 

.75 

.08 

.09 

1.40 

.08      .08 

.64 

1.35 

.16 

.16 

.80 

1  rut.  in* 

52 

,3.79 

.34 

.09 

.17 

.84 

.52       .60 
1.68'    2.06 

53 

2.43 

"".28 

"i.'ds 

54 

.69 

3.83 

5.60 

1.28 

.29 

.29 

1.28 

.88 

.10 

i."28 

.69     2.95 

L:7.  7{t 

1LK>.  U^i 

56 

*2.'66 

3.88 
1.86 

2.10 
1.54 

2.66 
1.62 

.67 

.11 
.16 

"."os 

1.11 
.08 

.22 
.49 

.11 

.08 

.11     1.11 
1.78     1.95 

IJXi.Oil 
lOU.UO 

56 

6.19 

.'32 

67 

1.96 

1.64 
2.70 

1.81 
3.30 

1.38 
1.85 

".'46 

.95 

30 

.69 
.75 

''U 

.35 
.15 

2.58 
^3.60 

'■4  i^ 

68 

2.40 

.'75 

69 

3.84 

.53 

8.95 

3.30 

1.60 

.32 

.21 '     .75 

U) 

.85 

.'21 

2.03 

]^  :U 

llKI     IHI 

60 

2.87 

.12 

3.00 

3.75 

1.87 

.37 !     .50 

.26 

2.87 

ili.ii'i 

JiHhJKf 

61 

3.91 

1.57 
.18 

2.90 
3.95 

2.66 
.97 

3.60 
1.58 

.16     .39 
.53 

""".'63 
1.49 

'.'08 
.53 

.08 
.09 

1.10 
.70 

I.' 7.  .'i',1 

Si  III.  1.H.1 

62 

4.57 

'"*.*i8 

"".*H8 

63 

6.25 

.21 

2.40 

1.46 

4.06 

.10 

1     .311     .62 

.52 

.31 

.42 

4.27 

'X:.  Ui 

TIM    l,HI 

64 

4.06 

.47 

2.74 

2.26 

1.13 



.28     .471     .75 

.94 

.19 

1.42 

8.30 

[;,  i_  h."i 

1IH»    IHI 

66 

2.86 

1.64 
1.99 

3.89 
6.10 

1.02 
1.42 

"'.n 

.72 1     .92 

.28 1  1.70 

.31 

.28 

.31 

.85 

.10       .61 
.85       .43 

r.j.;tt 

]IN^    IKI 

66 

1.28 

.'ii 

67 

4.00 

.72 

8.15 

2.62 

3.13 

1.80 

.W)'     .21      .56 

.26 

.92     1.49 

I-','.  7L^ 

llll>  m 

68 

5.52 

.91 

1.88 

3.39 

1.19 

5.58 

.32 



.75 

"   ".'66 

.38 

.06 

3.20 

■■•,  r. 

^|n.^^>^ 

69 

^Included  in  stillbirths. 

A  Data  do  not  include  393  deaths  in  hospitals.  asylum<«,  and  public  institutions. 
i  Including  deaths  from  croup. 
./  Included  in  deaths  from  diphtheria. 

v.- Data  dt>  not  include  deaths  of  nonresidenljt  wliu  died  in  h<».spitals. 
/  Including  stillbirths. 
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Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
76 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
M 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
91 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
IIH 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 


Citiea. 


Salt  Lake  City. Utah.. 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

Dulath,Minn 

Erie,  Pa 

Ellzabeth.N.J 

WUkesbarre,  Pa 

Kansas  City,  Kans — 

HarrisbUTR.  Pa 

Portland.Me 

Yonker8,N.Y 

Norfolk,  Va 

Waterbury ,  Conn 

Hoi  yoke,  Mass 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

Houston,  Tex 

Covington.  Ky. 
Akron,  Ohio. 


Dallas,  Tex 

Saginaw,  Mich 

Lancaster.  Pa 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

Brockton,  Mass 

Binghamton,  K.  Y . 

Augusta,  Ga 

Pawtucket,  R.  I 

Altoona.Pa 

Wheeling,  W.Va  .. 

Mobile,  Ala 

Birmingham,  Ala  . 
Little  Rock,  Ark... 
Springfield,  Ohio . . 

Galveston ,  Tex 

Tacoma,  Wash 

Haverhill, Mass  ... 

Spokane,  Wash 

Terre  Haute,  Ind.  (/) . 
Dubuque,  Iowa.. 

Quincy,  111 

South  Bend,  Ind. 

Salem,  Mass 

Johnstown,  Pa  .. 
Elmira,N.Y. 


Allen  town,  Pa 

Davenport,  Iowa 

McKeesport,  Pa 

Springfield,  111 

Cnelsea.Mass. (i7)  ... 

Maiden,  Mass 

Topeka,  Kans 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Knoxvllle,  Tenn 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. . 

Superior,  Wis 

Rocklord.lll 

Taunton,  Mass 

Joliet,Ill 

Canton,  Ohio 

Butte,  Mont 

Aubum.N.Y 


a  Including  deaths  from  croup. 

b  Included  in  deaths  from  difmtheria. 

c  Deaths  not  reported. 

d  Not  including  deaths  from  premature  birth. 
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Tablb  VL— PERCENTAGE  OF  DEATHS  FROM  EACH  SPECIFIED  CAUSE— Coucliided. 


Ma- 
ras- 
mus 
and 

in- 
ani- 
tion. 

Measles. 

Ne- 
phri- 
tis. 

Old 
a«e. 

Ty- 
lever. 

Mala-lscar- 

rial  1   let 

fever,  fever. 

cephii^f 
alus.  °"*- 

Croup. 

Al- 
co- 
hol- 
ism. 

Whoop- 
coo^. 

Pre- 
ma- 
ture 
birth. 

8.92 
2.16 
7.26 

2.53 

!>^'« 

1.24 
2.03 
2.34 
.18 
2.67 

?. 

' "2*27 

3.31 
.98 

2.17 

2.84 
.14 

1.79 
.16 

8.97 
.68 
.86 
.84 

2.78 

2.86 

All 
other 
causes. 

Total. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

3.77 
3.40 
2.07 
6.48 
4.82 
3.80 

2.69 
2.64 
1.40 

.76 
4.56 
9.60 
8.77 
3.67 
1.65 
2.76 
5.19 
3.60 
4.13 

.82 
3.93 
1.41 
2.46 
1.10 
6.20 
2.60 
4.43 
5.49 
2.34 
1.71 
4.34 
4.91 
2.81 
2.74 
6.16 
2.08 
2.61 

5!^76 
7.04 

2.91 
3.21 
3.69 
2.63 
8.14 
3.63 
.41 
.32 

i.1 

.28 
1.90 
4.71 
2.37 
2.68 
2.63 
2.26 

0.47 
.28 

6.69 
2.86 
.85 
4.26 
6.42 
8.66 

i% 

6.19 
6.84 
3.84 
2.80 
1.71 
4.97 
3.01 
2.08 
4.13 
4.86 
2.21 
1.29 
3.07 
6.16 
2.62 
3.64 
8.46 
4.72 
8.66 
4.42 
6.80 
1.69 
1.00 
6.48 
4.72 
2.76 
4.12 
3.13 
2.70 
1.16 
3.41 

i% 

1.81 
8.22 
2.13 
.86 
2.58 
2.63 

'6.'78 
1.24 
1.60 
2.37 
1.80 

10.99 
2.96 
1.88 
4.66 
1.28 
.28 

3.40 
4.17 

.89 
2.63 
1.66 
1.14 
6.13 
8.16 
2.48 
1.03 
6.66 
1.10 
8.68 
4.67 
3.80 
3.98 
6.22 

.67 
2.67 
2.86 
2.80 
3.46 
1.69 
1.46 
6.48 
3.10 
1.63 
4.12 
2.74 
8.19 
6.70 
4.02 
(c) 
2.96 
8.07 
8.92 
1.36 
8.12 

.18 
4.60 
1.89 
6.07 
2.69 
1.60 
.2.74 
2.78 
1.99 
6.82 
6.62 
3.79 
6.16 

.82 
4.11 

1.78 
1.60 
3.46 
2.46 
1.06 
2.11 

1.69 
.64 
3.87 
1.91 
1.67 
2.48 
8.18 
1.29 
1.76 
2.10 
2.43 
2.08 
3.73 
2.46 
1.68 
1.56 
2,01 
1.67 
2.07 
6.19 
2.27 
2.11 
2.84 
4.67 
8.97 
1.58 
.94 
8.33 
5.16 
1.39 
1.81 

'% 

6.06 
2.06 
4.26 
3.21 
2.58 
3.76 
1.57 

.88 
6.17 

.96 
2.37 
8.44 
2.84 

0.16 
1.18 

1.88 
.14 

0.16  1.41 

90 

.17     .17 
.14     .82 
.68,  1.40 
.14     .28 

.!!!J  % 

1.35 

.13     .89 
.09  1.60 
.13'    .13 
.43     -57 

'"6."i7 

"?« 

.42 

.68 
.25 
.28 
.13 
.28 

"  ".'36 
.60 

2.69 
.22 

••(6)" 

.27 

1.09 

.42 

'*".*63 

*  ".88 
.11 
.28 
.11 
.76 
.87 

"     '.*56 

<^. 
'']^ 

1.26 
.75 

-■:■« 

.76 
.47 

i.46 
.32 
.78 
.16 

1.14 
.76 
(ft) 

1.90 

1.94 
.16 
.20 

0.79 

■.*85 

".'68 
.42 

(0 

".*46 
.18 
.37 
.64 

'."36 
.60 

1.10 
.14 

:2 

.70 
.14 

1.13 

""i."89 

"*i.*43 
.60 
.76 
.79 

16.33 

62.26 

48.01 

24.93 

26.26 

40.23 

(c) 

36.65 

24.80 

21.73 

38.17 

37.46 

29.53 

22.62 

26.51 

47.12 

44.42 

28.64 

37.46 

34.07 

24.14 

30.43 

24.67 

34.79 

26.23 

32.70 

30.68 

26.19 

29.06 

21.66 

40.09 

20.57 

47.89 

36.81 

22.86 

80.14 

39.56 

87.64 

27.91 

28.16 
34.02 
26.16 
31.41 
26.94 
27.89 
60.00 
28.67 
42.24 
66.65 
31.39 
26.70 
87.78 
26.86 
34.65 
29.15 
36.77 

100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
dlOO.OO 
100.00 
100.00 

100,00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
dlOO.OO 
dlOO.OO 
100.00 
100.00 
dlOO.OO 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 

100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
dlOO.OO 

70 
71 
72 

.23 
.14 

'.'i2 

'**.'26 
2.99 
1.16 

.14 
1.66 

.30 
7.24 

.21 

*i.*44 
.87 

1.28 
1.06 
.42 

.34 
.26 
.  .19 
.76 
.43 
.16 

73 
74 
76 
76 
77 

.56 

78 
79 

.25 

80 
81 
82 

....'..... 

1.99 
1.21 

1.09 

1.08 

1.80 

.77 

2.21 

.93 

.27 

,22 

1.41 

1.34 

.16 

.95 

.77 

1.84 

2.96 

1.45 

76 

83 
84 

.30 
.10 

i.'33 

.37 

2.18 

.10 

85 
86 

.81 
.22 
.19 

"."ii 

".*27 
.27 
.22 
.28 
.38 

."48 
1.16 
.43 
.14 
.11 

.81 

.22 

2.03 

."64 

.87 
.85 
.56 
.47 
.48 
.77 

.*98 

.11 
1.52 

87 
88 
89 

.27 



'  "5.'26 

*'.'i6 

"*2'27 
.84 
.78 

'.'99 

'".'to 

.74 
.23 

"(c)" 



1.09 
.22 
.67 
.11 
.16 
.48 
.19 

i.'w 

".'22 
.79 
.16 

91 
92 
93 
94 

.32 

.19 

•  .11 

.28 

.22 

95 
96 
97 
98 

.14 
".96 

1.13 
.11 

99 
100 
101 

.60 

.991    .12     .87 
1.63 31 

102 

i."i2 

.39 
.28 

'"'"i."69 
.69 

3.07 

1.60 

.78 

3.19 

108 

."78 

.87 

.89|    .20 

.75 
2.16 

.49 
1.62 
1.20 

'% 

.90 
.56 
.39 
.64 
1.29 
.76 
.16 
.66 
.21 

"*.'9i 
.33 

104 
106 
106 

.92 

.......^ 

.72 

.69 

107 

.60 

(c) 

1.13 
.86 
.75 

1.16 
.21 
.55 

"(c) 

**.'i9 

'.64 

.20 

% 

.18 
.87 

"."88 

'."32 
.66 
■•<• 

'.'i6 

.24 

L'si 

.41 

.20 

'"« 

.72 

1.49 

.68 

.21 

1.48 

.'79 

*4i 

.*i8 

.49 
.86 
.88 
.61 
.96 
1.61 
.16 
.20 

2.61 

& 

1.81 
3.74 
6.04 
2.36 
4.06 

1.32 

.41 

A7.03 

.37 

1.47 

2.66 

"".'ei 

"  ".*97 
2.14 
2.26 

108 
109 
110 
HI 
112 
118 
114 
116 
116 

.31 
.44 
.41 

•;i:24 

"*.*i8 

.38 

.47 

".*2i 
.32 
.37 
.16 

1.42 

'.'•ii 
".'ie 

100.00       117 

100.00        118 

100.00        119 

AlOO.  00        12G 

4.38 
.33 

100.00       121 
100.00        122 
100.00       123 

.76 
.24 

3.(M 
2.89 
.95 
1.61 
1.97 
3.70 

1. 14       -  76 

.38 

.61 

1.42 

1  61 

100.00        124 

1.06 
1.66 
8.87 
1.81 
1.44 

.31 

.31 
.24 

.15 

100.00        125 
100.00        126 
100.00        127 

.82 

".*4i 

.49 
.41 

".'26 

1.82 
.62 

26.48 
27.52 

100.00 
100.00 

128 

129 

e Included  in  stillbirths. 

/Data  are  for  8i  months. 

g  Data  include  88  deaths  in  naval,  marine,  and  soldiers'  home  hospitals. 

h  Including  stillbirths. 
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Table  VII.— DEATH  RATE  PER  1.000  POPULATION. 

[The  population  figurefi  given  in  the  first  column  of  this  table  are  in  each  cam  the  estimates  of  the 
local  health  department,  and  are  the  banis  of  the  official  death  rate.  The  figures  given  in  the  third 
column  are  the  returns  of  the  Twelfth  United  States  Census,  June  1, 1900,  and  were  not  available  until 
after  the  official  death  rates  were  made.] 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber 


1 

2  I 
3 

V 

6  I 
7 

8  , 
9 

11  I 
12 
13  1 

h| 

15 

16  I 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

26 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

63 

M 

55 

56 

57 

68 


Population 

estimated 

by  health 

department. 


Official 
I    death  rate 
(not  includ- 
ing still- 
births). 


New  York,  N.Y 

Chicago,  111 

Philadelphia,  Pa  ... . 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Boston,  Mass 

Baltimore,  Md 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Buffalo.N.Y 

San  Francisco,  Cal . . . 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Pittsburg,  Pa 

New  Orleans,  La 

Detroit,  Mich 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Washington,  D.  C 

Newark,  N.J 

Jersey  City, N.J 

Louisville.  Ky 

MinneapoUs,Minn  .. 

Providence.  R.  I 

Indianapolis,  Ind — 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

St.  Paul, Minn 

Rochester,  N.Y 

Denver,  Colo 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Allegheny,  Pa 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Worcester,  Mass 

Svracuse,  N.  Y 

New  Uaven,  Conn . . . 

Patereon.N.J 

Fall  River,  Mass 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Mem  phi  14,  Tenn 

Scranton.Pa 

Ix>well,Mass 

Albany,N.Y 

Cambridge,  Mass 

Portland.  Oreg 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Grand  Rapidn,  Mich. 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Richmond,  Va 

Na.shville,Tenn 

Seattle,  Wash 

Hartford,  Conn 

Reading,  Pa 

Wilmington, Del .... 

Camden,  N.J 

Trenton,N.J 

Bridgeport,  Conn 

Lynn,  Mass 

Oakland.Cal 

Lawrence,  Mass 

New  Bedford,  Mass. . 
Des  Moines,  Iowa — 
Springfield,  Maas.... 
Somerville,  Mass  — 

Troy, N.Y 

Hoboken.N.J 

Evansville,  Ind 


Death  rate  on 
l.iwo.      I  ^.luding  still- 


3,560,063 

18.41 

1,760,000 

14.67 

1,266,832 

a  18. 78 

623,000 

16.09 

665,057 

20.12 

641,000 

18.77 

395,000 

14.07 

370,000 

al2.60 

360,000 

a  19. 74 

405,000 

14.81 

306,116 

19.67 

300,000 

26.31 

300,000 

15.13 

285,000 

13.48 

287,462 

20.96 

240,000 

18.90 

200.226 

19.26 

226,678 

15.62 

225,602 

69.23 

168.000 

18.82 

200,000 

11.94 

200,000 

13.47 

200,000 

67.85 

180,000 

a  12. 70 

170,000 

a  12. 56 

150,000 

a  12. 21 

135,000 

16.61 

140,000 

C9.71 

113,273 

15.89 

130,000 

U.25 

115,000 

14.93 

119, 176 

17.61 

103,000 

18.68 

85,000 

9.72 

140,000 

8.48 

103,000 

16.93 

100,000 

21.52 

126,000 

13.78 

90,114 

20.50 

100,000 

19.68 

92,620 

16.63 

96,600 

8.93 

125,000 

16.64 

90,000 

12.80 

86,000 

14.25 

101,560 

15.66 

110,834 

17.03 

76,000 

7.99 

76,000 

dl8.82 

78,000 

13.41 

73,500 

17.61 

76,220 

16.47 

66,566 

17.43 

65,000 

16.48 

66,703 

15.26 

75,000 

12.  (M  ' 

69,072 

20.89 

60,000 

19.35 

78,000 

r8.55 

68,266 

16. 10  I 

60,000 

13.35  1 

65,000 

19.66  1 

64,000 

17.78 

70.000 

13.71 

3,437,202 

19.01 

1,698,675 

15.01 

1,293,697 

18.96 

675,238 

17.43 

660,892 

19.91 

608,957 

19.95 

381,768 

14.66 

362,219 

13.92 

»12,782 

a20.73 

325,902 

18.41 

321,616 

18.72 

287,104 

27.49 

285, 7(M 

15.89 

286,315 

13.47 

278,718 

21.  G2 

246,070 

18.44 

206,433 

18.67 

204,731 

17.19 

202,718 

11.06 

175,597 

18.01 

169,164 

15.22 

163,752 

16.45 

163,632 

10.79 

162,485 

14.42 

133,859 

a  15. 95 

131,822 

a  13. 90 

129,896 

16.23 

125,560 

clO.83 

U8,421 

15.20 

108,374 

13.49 

108,027 

15.89 

105,171 

19.84 

104,863 

18.35 

102,979 

8.02 

102.666 

11.57 

102,479 

16.01 

102,320 

21.03 

102,026 

16.88 

94,969 

19.46 

94,151 

20.90 

91,886 

16.76 

90,426 

9.64 

89,872 

ss 

87,566 

86,333 

14.19 

86,060 

18.57 

80.866 

23.34 

80,671 

7.43 

79,850 

dl7.91 

78,961 

13.25 

76,508 

16.91 

76,986 

16.63 

73.307 

16.82 

70.996 

15.09 

68.613 

14.86 

66,960 

13.49 

62.560 

19.73 

62.442 

18.59 

02.139 

elO.73 

62.069 

15.11 

61.648 

12.99 

60.661 

21.05 

50.864 

19.17 

50,007 

16.27 

a  Not  including  deaths  from  premature  birth. 

6  Not  including  deaths  from  violence  and  premature  birth. 

c  Not  including  393  deaths  in  hospitals,  asylums,  and  public  institutions. 

d  Not  including  deaths  of  nonresidents  who  died  in  hospitals. 

e  Including  stillbirths. 
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Tablk  VII.— death  rate  per  1,000  POPULATION— Concluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


Cltiefi. 


05 
C6 
67 
68 
09 
70 
71 
?2 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
86 
86 
87 


90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 


Manchester,  N.  H 

UUca,N.Y 

Peoria,  in 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Savannah,  Ga 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.. 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

Duluth,Minn 

Erie,  Pa 

Eli-Abeth,N.J 

Wllkesbarre.  Pa 

Kansas  City,  Kans — 

Uarrisburff,  Pa 

PortIand,Me 

Yonkera.N.Y 

Norfolk,  Va 

.Waterbury,  Conn 

Holyoke,  Mass 

Fort  Waynfe,  Ind 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

Houston,  Tex 

Covington,  Ky 

Akron,  Ohio 

Dallas.  Tex 

Saginaw,  Mich 

Lancaster,  Pa 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

Brockton,  Mass 

Binghamton,  N.  Y 

Augusta,  Ga 

Pawtucket,  R.  I 

Altoona,  Pa 

Wheeling,  W.  Va 

Mobile,  Ala 

Birmingham,  Ala 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

Springfield,  Ohio 

Galveston,  Tex 

Tacoma,  Wash 

Haverhill.  Mass 

Spokane,  Wash 

Terre  Haute,  Ind.  (c) . 

Dubuque.  Iowa 

Quincy.IIl 

South  Bend,  Ind 

Salem,  Mass 

Johnstown.  Pa 

Elmlra,N.Y 

Allentown,  Pa 

Davenport.  Iowa 

McKeesport,  Pa 

Springfield,  111 

Chelsea,  Mass 

Maiden,  Mass 

Topeka.  Kans 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Knoxvllle.Tenn 

Chattanooga.  Tenn. . . 

Superior,  Wis 

Rockford,  111 

Taunton.  Mass 

Jollet,  111 

Canton,  Ohio 

Butte,  Mont 

Auburn.  N.  Y 


Population 

estimated 

by  health 

department. 


Official 
death  rate 
(not  includ- 
ing still- 
births). 


60,000 
55,000 
50,000 
65,166 
57,000 
70,000 
63,000 
60,000 
69,000 
60,000 
65.000 

52,000 
60,000 
43,000 
66,000 
60,000 
44,962 
60,000 
60,000 
70,000 
56,000 
40,000 
66,000 
60,000 
43,116 
60,000 
88,769 
46.000 
66,000 
36,000 
43.000 
40,000 
81,076 
36,000 
40,000 
45,000 
60.000 
60,000 
87,348 
40,000 
45,000 
45,000 
43,000 
(6) 
86.000 
86.000 
40,000 
40,000 
40,000 
85,600 
42,000 
84,286 
33.000 
35,000 
45.000 
44.000 
40,000  ' 
86,000  I 
35,000  I 
28,167 
40,000 
40,000 
50,000  I 
35,000  I 


17.67 
17.78 
14.10 
29.92 
27.96 
9.10 
22.87 
9.66 

a  12. 37 
17.14 
12.98 

ib) 
13.58 
17.74 
18.30 
16.46 
16.70 
15.68 

al2.06 

all. 07 
14.40 
17.60 

a  15. 46 
16.46 
10.86 
17.39 
6.18 
11.82 
16.71 
16.29 
17.67 
14.68 
13.00 
29.80 
20.31 
22.46 
n.67 
18.48 
6.62 
14.80 
12.78 
9.04 
0.62 
11.58 

(ft) 
19.78 
16.88 
18.88 
12.90 
11.70 
15.27 

a  12. 69 

dl8.68 
18.76 
13.80 
<;6.96 
12.46 
16.28 
10.06 
C7.77 
23.86 
10.66 
7.76 
12.16 
18.91 


Population 

at  Twelfth 

Census.  June 

1,1900. 


Death  rate  on 
basis  of  popu- 
lation at 
Twelfth  Cen- 
sus (not  in- 
cluding still- 
births). 


56,987 

56,883 

56,100 

65,807 

64,244 

63,631 

63.821 

62,969 

62,733 

52,130 

51,721 

51.418 

60,167 

60,146 

47,931 

46,624 

45,859 

45,712 

45.116 

44,885 

44.633 

42,938 

42,728 

42,638  I 

42,346  I 

41,459 

40.169 

40,063 

89,647 

89,441 

89,231 

38,975 

38,878 

38,469 

88,415 

88,307 

88,253 

87,789 

87,714 

87, 175 

86.848 

36,673 

36,297  , 

36.252  I 

35,999  I 

85,956 

85.936 

86,672 

86.416 

85,254 

84,227 

84,159 

84,072 

83,661 

83,608 

83,111 

32,637 

32,490 

31,091 

81,051 

31,036 

80,720 

.TO.  667 

30,470 

30,345 


18.60 
17.36 
12.57 
34.94 
29.39 
11.90 
27.02 
10.93 

a  13. 84 
16.44 
13.75 
(6) 
14.07 
17.69 
16.42 
22.93 
17.12 
15.34 

a  13. 89 

a  14. 79 
22.68 
22.54 

014.46 
21.23 
12.82 
18.09 
9.16 
11.48 
17.88 
22.72 
16.21 
16.14 
13.38 
24.07 
18.51 
23.44 
13.72 
21.33 

14.36 
13.87 
11.10 
11.93 
13.74 
(ft) 

19.80 
15.42 
15.00 
14.57 
18.28 
15.84 
a  15. 60 
dl8.67 
13.49 
14.37 
e9.45 
16.79 
18.81 
11.32 
8.47 
21.20 
13.74 
10.11 
19.95 
16.06 


a  Not  including  deaths  from  premature  birth. 

6  Not  reported. 

c  Data  are  for  84  months. 

ff  Including  88  deaths  in  naval,  marine,  and  soldiers'  home  hospitals. 

€  Including  stillbirths. 
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Table  VIII.— AREA  OF  PUBLIC  PARKS.  AND  OF  STREETS  PAVED,  BY  KIND  OF  PAVEMENT. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


ClUes. 


NewYork.N.Y 

Chicago.  Ill 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

St.Loui8,Mo 

Boston,  Mass 

Baltimore,  Md 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Buffalo,N.Y 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Pitt8burg,Pa 

New  Orleans,  La 

Detroit,  Mich 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Washington.  D.  C 

Newark,  N.J. 


Jersey  dity,  N.J 

Louisville.  Ky 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

Providence^  R.  I 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

St.  Paul, Minn 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Denver,  Colo 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Allegheny.Pa 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Worcester,  Mass 

Syracuse.N.  Y 

New  Haven,  Conn 

Paterson,  N.J 

Fall  River,  Mass 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Scranton,  Pa 

Lowell,  Mass 

Albany.  N.Y 

Cambridge,  Mass 

Portland,  Oreg 

Atlanta,  6a 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich 

Dayton,  Onio 

Richmond,  Va 

Nashville.  Tenn 

Seattle,  Wash 

Hartford,  Conn.  

Reading,  Pa 

Wilmington,  Del 

Camden,  N.J 

Trenton,  N.J 

Bridgeport,  Conn 


PubJic  parks  (acres) . 


Owned  by 
city. 


65  I  Lynn,  Mass. 


Oakland,  Cal 

Lawrence,  Mass 

New  Bedford,  Mass 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Springfield,  Mass 

Somerville,  Mass 

Troy,N.  Y 

Hoboken.N.J  

EvansYille,  Ind 

Manchester,  N.  H 

UUca,  N.  Y 

Peoria,Ill 

Charleston.  8.  C 

Savannah,  Ga 

Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

Duluth,  Minn 

Erie,  Pa 

Elizabeth,N.J 

Wllkesbarre,  Pa 

Kansas  City,  Kans . 


6,909.00 

2,161.49 

4.044.09 

2,176.59 

2,618.06 

1,136.01 

1,826.19 

1,026.60 

1,192.67 

689.00 

880.00 

662.66 

1,056.61 

435.03 

.98 

19.18 

18.00 

1,860.00 

1,663.26 

643.68 

1,286.00 

279.13 

699.42 

668.85 

671.00 

808.75 

860.00 

196.00 

886.86 

249.02 

1,100.00 

96.42 

89.82 

27.00 

698.12 

3,720.04 

18.85 

97.17 

124.60 

470.00 

284.98 

205.29 

146.00 

136.26 

4.00 

872.50 

8.40 

416.35 

612.85 

186.55 

269.18 

4.50 

150.00 

280.63 

2,463.75 

182.00 

129.33 

227.00 

468.20 

484.61 

61.00 

116.00 

9.00 

98.00 

163.00 

10.96 

889.16 

606.79 

66.92 

110.00 

821.68 

naoo 

86.00 
20.42 
89.26 
11.00 


Other. 


8.60 


220.00 


t,  696. 27 
386.26 


20.00 
'24.00 


912.00 


(6) 


9.00 


26.00 
14.44 


41.00 


15.00 


180.00 
.75 


Square  yards  of  streets  paved  with — 


Cobble- 
stones. 


4,467,640 

45.800 

2,317,717 


11,331 

7,463,280 

473 


483.849 
1,218.000 
1,260,000 

666,000 
39,604 


261,645 
286,387 


211,200 
"82*647 


1,706 
26,931 


292,720 

60,000 

840 


8,816 
22,000 
8,700 


176,802 
67,120 


891,031 


18,288 


262,494 


142,700 
2,579 


202,012 


60,790 
137,500 


2,790 
2,067 
16,690 
86,118 
177,608 


86,371 
12,672 
14,064 


Granite 
blocks. 


I 


9,276,200 
595,400 
6,776,330 
1,233.869 
1,912,176 
727,178 


975,208 
960,000 
469.000 

66,320 
252,621 
567.200 
974,266 

41,801 
946,490 
153,934 
616,  S7 


49,841 
15,506 


488,625 
38,638 
38,958 

280,920 


14,900 


160,612 
8.178 
128.768 
43.971 
74,821 
26,490 
296,895 
628,406 
156,675 
117,765 
929,456 


20,466 
484,796 
68,716 


12,810 
6,500 
187,631 
124,200 
22,829 
24,117 
69,840 


77,587 
44,806 


48,643 

173,000 

8.407 

296,885 


71,100 
6.046 

20,729 
178,986 

68.802 
8,274 


4,918 


84.748 
12,467 
4,60. 


a  Not  including  streets  in  territory  annexed  during  year. 
b  Not  reported. 


Bricks. 


666,680 

690.200 

1,986,96.S 

496,207 

6,375 

17,447 

1.173,000 

121,692 


436,401 


129,000 

698, 9n 

37,640 

13.903 

79,411 

9,386 

9:9,560 

79,746 

7,421 

405.828 

609,356 

64,213 

119,813 


720,777 
223,640 
1,609,274 
4.060 
166.437 
86,829 
73.499 


112.158 

233,068 
11,401 

127,442 
30,827 
2,000 

281,101 
10,560 
16.405 
86,000 
64,275 

802,673 
12,000 
89,078 
50,430 


196,613 
28,800 

120.997 
7,925 
2.493 


1,622,865 
40,322 


91,861 
"54i,'233 


1,788 
622,649 


23,212 


124,750 


92,692 
318,973 
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Square  yards  of  streets  paved  with— 

Total  square 

yards  of 
streets  paved. 

Square  yards 
of  streets 
unpaved. 

Mar- 

Wooden 
blocks. 

Asphalt 

and  asphalt 

blocks. 

Macadam. 

13,129,600 
7,268,000 
2,022,182 
6,558,620 
5,243,415 
12,243 

Gravel. 

All  other 

kinds  of 

pavements. 

ginal 
num- 
ber. 

1,408 
15,264,200 

4,821,600 

1,572,000 

3,898,965 

301,853 

225,811 

400,961 

212,900 

4,007,454 

289,360 

^,500,488 
m  393. 400 
l(J.ato.T72 
lU  'i7'»  '{44 

h  ••■      CG 
564 

:i.ur    H3 
C.  :^MI.  778 
*j.:- lit. 464 
u.JhKim 

:./^jN.i36 
K  <.iTJ  .'►37 

S,KH,>.S56 
1 .  .M  1(27 

■/.7iH   137 
;■■.  i  !■'    (18 
1   -■      (64 
J.'-;  ■  (75 

.-.!  1    (62 
I.HjT.i05 
i    j..m(43 
;'. -Ai    (96 
-.:•;>.  730 

>-\7.  186 
JJ't-.  144 
l.'J|.K'>89 
■jja;  .(04 

71.1.1/25 
l.'J.vi    ^ 

i,-':n.  t32 

i,::i;  >49 

J -7  190 

.'.  --'M  m 
i,  11:^  >45 
1 ,  ri.^  ...  .(75 
::.-.^!,768 
M  H,766 
l;  mh    104 
■■  ■,tHi  .$26 
1 ;  •v,^^  >»6 

i:-.  174 
i.  \>*\'in 

■.-'^■. 'i43 

::'i.,  «0 
■■fs.  191 
-.:(-'..'J14 
i.--.')66 
;  :■    176 
1    .--    )20 

l,.-..-:»0 

1.   ^:  m 

:.■"■■■:  •.i47 

\  "':-  *]bl 
■'^-.  746 
:^J    193 
-:i    )66 

...  i"-.729 
^.   i.W 
T'.i  m 
•:'  m 
:'■.'.:  ,»4 
In:.  771 
:M.i50 

-■,:;.•;  ,J62 
iiM  .)74 

;;^-,;J27 
846,497 

8,712,000 

K,  600,000 
U,m%7€i 

1,1X10,000 
7,tk7-^./JOO 
i:-,iNi*M'Otf 

LI,  LJl^.  h4l 
:i,yuo,L»0 
h,NQO,tlOO 
],(»NI,IJOO 

.'.  Tilt's,  ioc 
\ .  576,  .SO-2 
l,^i'>7,20U 
y,  715.  200 
IW,  S75 
-'.»>4U.0O0 

],|i7ll,"WLi 

'J,  u^xH,  rs^i 

-.',  Kli-t,  HhJ 
.-ii,  IM.  471 

;tj7u,oou 

l.7(iO,000 

i\  im,  000 
.',  7t»a,  000 

2,790,000 

aia,4joo 

'J  2, 014, 154 
7,(M4,332 

^,0^5,  oat 

^i  ^1,000 

■l.Ot^J^.OW 

1 

57,800 

113.693 

2,539,698 

2 

3 

148.007 

'*'i,*6i8,'8i8' 
116,160 

4 
5 

6 

7,300 
742 

2,263,840 
2,112,373 
3.311.028 

7 

69,617 

5,766,487 

3,139,288 

470,000 

464,000 

314,280 

11,880 

787,741 

238,234 

296,496 

2,269,000 

81,778 

2,042,848 

68,463 

949,194 

282,010 

357,909 

14,140 

12,422 

8 

9 

2,800 

418,811 

1,090,000 

402,000 

608,397 

261,856 

3,027,788 

616,071 

282,789 

237,136 

199,978 

80,792 

718,784 

1,462,674 

297,278 

687,063 

436,636 

397,619 

481, 189 

602,275 

7,820 

484,353 

69,518 

37,990 

6,700 

158,211 

731,820 

313,827 

26,000 

10 

180.000 

722.000 

3,147 

11 

1,000 
3,721,717 
1,427,627 

806,000 

12 
13 

6,091,113 
400,000 

14 

16 

16 

- 

1,802,869 

17 

8,470 

18 

1,036,191 

19 

510,712 
1,283,744 

8,342 
19,360 

20 

218,768 
78,253 

669,563 
17,377 

21 
22 

2,405 
244,435 

29,684 
559,647 
65,086 

'23 
24 
25 

277,762 

26 

419.606 
643,960 

27 

66,941 
633,600 

24,400 
964.798 
1.018.000 
681,777 
477,117 

28,699 

267.400 

8,219 

*  "i'soo.'ooo' 

28 

29 

142,996 
88,283 
64,500 

30 

31 

32 

1,196,615 

33 

5,328 
381,457 

6,083 
429,881 

34 

■   '8*666,"833* 
919,426 

36 
36 

35,340 

37 

280,463 
20.470 
164.133 
4,370 
106,928 
46,000 
106,600 
868,243 
6,400 

23.000 

38 

418.483 
64,871 
1.062,290 
1.091,805 
60,000 
51,600 

2,156,067 

39 

40 

432,880 
1,100,580 

"2;866,*666' 
2,293,944 
1.183,840 

41 

38,965 

7,300 

182,741 

422,370 
73.000 
38,000 

1,0U0,0lX> 

7iHjX» 
'i.47ii:/J4s> 

nil*.  077 
311,11^ 
7U«i<jr>1 

r»77.ti04 
l,4ti7 

y;v^t,otio 

3,017.  ISO 

157,^78 

42 
43 
44 
45 

132.000 

2.863.165 

1,900 

1,287,800 

609,232 

296,584 

82,960 

6,866 

1.258,926 

1,695,733 

2.666.000 

264,048 

626,492 

3,000 

4.959 

365,000 

46 

47 

1,144 

48 

186,262 
113,617 
^834 
15^,550 
46,659 
39.341 

49 





50 

2i5,864 
248,200 
20,561 

51 

11,650 

62 

53 

54 

55 

21,394 

179,082 

56 



786,885 

668,708 

10,000 

(•1,477.747 

244,137 

57 



5,012 

58 

16,000 

9,4iJi2,ticii^ 

48.\iK«» 

2,&liJ,70O 
U7E3,£..52 
l.U&.li'rtJ 

2,139,(Hi.H 

10,  Oin^ 

I.U17     -J 

l,707>in 
7"J7,  ■.>./, 

1,70:^,^.^X1 

'         59 

4,976 

474.869 
644.020 
79.000 
8,200 
49,600 
168,633 
5,307 

id) 

60 

61 

88,478 
94,408 
46,983 
61,626 
646,118 
174,606 
17,130 
140,813 
64.144 
4,860 

62 

63 

1 

179,300 
3.204.680 

64 

65 



ii2,i74 

66 

67 

6,414 

113,373 
21,411 

131,580 
111,973 
36,353 

68 

69 

70 

63,000 
470,976 

704,000 
552.170 

71 

1,296,298 

72 

199,453 

73 

120,696 

11,616 

690,838 

74 

206,114 
181,767 

75 

294,618 

46,640 

::::::::::::: 

76 

c  Including  all  other  kinds  of  pavements. 
d  Included  in  streets  paved  vrith  gravel. 
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tablk  viii.—area  of  public  parks,  and  of  streets  paved,  by  kind  of  pavement— 

Concluded. 


Mar- 1 
ginal 
num- 
ber. I 


87 


90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
93 
99 
100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 


Public  parks  (acres),  t 

Square  yards  of  streets  pi 

ived  with— 

ClUes. 

Owned  by 
city. 

Other. 
16.00 

Cobble-           Granite 
stones.            blocks. 

Brieka. 

Harrisburg ,  Pa 

42.21 

871 
20,709 

6,413 

Portland.  Me 

113.00  1           20.00  1 

174,387 
38,853 

166,020 
45.000 

194,556 

348  ■ 

Yonkers,  N.  Y 

11.00 
95.85 
48.31 
23.71 
96.60 
46.30 
14.13 

Norfolk,  Va 

85,620 
6,000 

18,000 
1.014 

33,280 
12,224 
31.9S3 

183.399 
60,856 

136.613 
11.600 

834.990 
7,745 

129.536 
50,341 

374.703 

27;682* 

Waterbury,  Conn 

Holyoke,  Mass 

Fort  Wayne,Ind 

260.00 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

6.833 
9.540 
... 

Houston  Tex              .  ..... 

Covinirton.  Ky 

88,500 

Akron.Ohio 99.50 

42,968 

Dallas,  Tex 

13.00 
61.89 

Saginaw,  Mich 

88,306 

910 

29,038 

12,310 

146,953 

Lancaster,  Pa 

Lincoln.  Nebr 

10.00 

Brockton,  Mass 

L60 
100.50 
23.00 
238.00 

Blnghaznton,  N.  Y 

25.00 
40.00 

Augusta,  Ga 

24,207 
97,155 
14,521 

Pawtucket,  R.  I 

Altoona,  Pa 

1.965 

13,160 

321.745 

88.000 

3.926 
39.100 
115, 187 

1,576 
102,330 

Wheeling,  W.  Va 

30.51 
12.50 
20.00 
40.00 

252.00 
25.00 

731.90 

256.54 

48.15 

20.00 

6.00 

122.00 
19.13 

•6L00 
23.00 
75.29 

Mobile,  Ala 

1.00 

Birmingham,  Ala 

61,025 
22,500 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

Springfield,  Ohio 

Galveston,  Tex 

10.00 

8,437 

Tacoma,  Wash 

2.000  1 

Haverhill,  Mass 

.78 
42.00 

80,390 

_  1 

Spokane,  Wash 

5,500  1 
126,226  1 

Terre  Haute  Ind           

Dubuque,  Iowa 

151.00 

19,941 

115,810  1 

Ouincv  111              

807  069  1 

South  Bend,  Ind 

94.23 

(c) 

5,000 

291,670  ' 

Salem. Mass  .      ............ 

281,600 

Johnstown,  Pa      

isi.wi 

162.733 

Elmira  NY 

5.00 

6,887 

48,660 
5,160 

Allentown,  Pa 

Davenport,  Iowa 

46.00 
8.50 
91.00 
34.00 
49.80 
12.50 
9.00 

467,684 

McKeesport,  Pa 

138,840 

301,044 

Sorinefield  111      

150.00 
7.30 
60.35 

404.800 
4,200 

Cnelsea,  Mass 

67,518 
11,881 
46.016 

Maiden  Mass         

Topeka,  Kans 

129.000 
90,844 
97,000 
86,764 

Sioux  Citv  Iowa              .... 

Knoxville,  Tenn 

Chattanooga  Tenn 

d20.00 

96.00 

8.00 

7.72 

100.00 

77.05 

59,524 

Superior,  Wis 

Rockford  111 

30.00 

45,830 

Taunton,  Mass 

69,083 

Joliet.Ill 

85,091 
229.435 

Canton,  Ohio 

Butte,  Mont 

360.00 

85.782 

Auburn,  N.Y 

.75 

30,000 

a  Including  unpaved  streets. 

b  Included  in  streets  paved  with  gravel. 
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Table  VIII.— AREA  OP  PUBUC  PARKS,  AND  OP  STREETS  PAVED,  BY  KIND  OP  PAVEMENT— 

Concluded. 


Square  yard*  of  streets  paved  with— 

Total  square 

yards  of 
streets  paved. 

Square  yardH 
of  streets 
unpaved. 

Mar- 

Wooden 
blocks. 

Asphalt 

and  asphalt 

blocks. 

Gravel. 

All  other 

kinds  of 

pavements. 

ginal 
num- 
ber. 

90,516 

560,060 

124,352 

1,146,000 

667,860 

1.097,796 

1,820.404 
479,920 
135.384 

1,349,543 
531,180 
245.887 
453,820 
460,745 
424,100 
616,183 
764,107 
709,110 
675,762 

1,944,116 
177,910 
628,978 

2,259,919 
165,766 
608,724 
440.000 

1,066.171 
816,000 
208,792 
254,507 
633,500 

2,838,640 

2,150,677 
02.730,696 

1.678,396 
906,645 
418,600 
02,678,056 
573,687 
989,084 
259,160 
731,684 
442,884 
486,408 
638,600 

1,401.147 
494,833 
514.749 
5^,000 
860,560 

1,893.000 
667,402 

8,844,000 

01,618,616 

446,600 

85,782 

941,000 

422,400 
9,400,000 
645,196 
470,000 
873,050 

77 

778,000 

78 

135,551 

20,000 

2,600 

19,866 

127, 152 
76,037 
78,029 
74,567 
17,427 
14,918 

100,448 
21,728 
10.922 

79 

175,000 

80 

69,560 
10,111 

81 

1,075,078 

82 

219,615 

2,874,667 
2,258,608 
2,746,198 

167,422 
1,430,880 
2,725.184 
8,097,600 

878,000 
6,924,245 

83 

92,460 

24,640 
271,778 

28,715 
42u,185 

96,897 
608,000 

9,711 

84 

96,448 
4,300 

106,060 

85 

86 

87 

173,335 
348,510 

88 

89 

90 

177,817 

91 

85,360 
25,000 

868,660 

897,066 
6,666 

129,742 
88,000 

990.000 
86.400 
80,000 

1,711,804 

92 

7,937 

117,291 

51,898 

919 

106,842 

2,011,000 
1.828.926 
1,168,947 
1,900,138 

501.156 
1,249,600 
2,273.788 
8,168,000 

191,547 
6,166,937 
81,415.000 

594,693 
9,704,833 

1,671,6W 
5,314,866 
1,400,000 

872,646 
1,112,478 

700.000 
1,144.000 
2,401,296 
1,546.120 

(c) 

93 

187,015 
1.761.167 
24,000 
54,907 
85,200 

7,708 
1,657 

94 

05 

96 

97 

106,600 

128,200 

96 

1,220 

99 

168,000 
48,000 

100 

750 

205,000 

70,600 

14,865 
41,070 
838,000 

101 

102 

68,000 

165,000 

2,188,400 

2,111,202 

02,526.457 

440.000 

103 

119,860 

104 

83,976 

78,013 

100 

105 

106 

1,262 

1,001,283 
61,929 

107 

34,657 

108 

60,886 

47,245 
8,042 

14,400 

a  1.619, 200 

61,600 

844,000 

109 

774,214 
205,883 

85,015 

264.000 

264,000 

8,000 

10,208 

63,360 
164,194 

11.883 

110 

111 

8,204 

17,596 

28,722 

112 
118 

114 

115 

70,400 

116 

498,522 
1,286,072 

117 

118 

88.000 
347,835 

194,000 
76,070 

76,984 

4,660.666 
19,744,130 
676.667 
630,216 
4,680,600 
2.178,198 

119 

120 

666.666 
29,818 

121 

78,890 

95,578 

8,976 

122 

1,398,000 
22,220 

128 

26,268 

478,084 

1,126,422 

826,729 

124 

2.149,545 

0  1,125,000 

217,165 

125 

18,876 

68,8?1 

1,W9,460 

1,016,067 

410,000 

126 
127 

128 

1,000 

880,000 

80,000 

129 

c  Not  reported. 

d  Including  12  acres  outside  city  limits. 


6966— No.  30- 
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Table  IX.— CARE   OP   STREETS,   DISPOSAL   OF    GA&BAQE.  AND    FOOD   AND    SANITARY 

INSPECTION. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


Cities. 


Streets. 


Swept  bv  hand  or 
machine. 


Square  yards 

aweptper 

week. 


ATcra^ 
peraoosem*' 

ployed  in 

sweeping, 

sprinJuin^, 

etc. 


1  New  York,  N.Y 

2  Chlcaaro.Ill 

S     Philadelphia,  Pa 

4  St.Louis,Mo 

5  Boston,Ma» 

6  Baltimore,  Md 

7  Cleveland,  Ohio 

8  BufIalo,N.Y 

9  San  Francisco, Cal.... 

10  Cincinnati.  Ohio 

11  Pittaburg.Pa 

12  New  Orleans,  La 

13  Detroit,Mich 

14  Milwaukee,  Wis 

15  Washington,  D.C 

16  Newark.N.J 

17  Jersey  City,  N.J 

18  Louisville.ky 

19  Minneapolis,  Minn  .. 

20  Providence,  R.  I 

21  Indianapolis,  I  nd 

22  Kan8asCity,Mo 

23  St.Paul,Minn 

24  Rochester.N.Y 

25  Denver.Colo 

26  Toledo,Ohio 

27  Allegheny,  Pa 

28  Columbus,  Ohio 

29  Worcester,  Mass 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

New  Haven, Conn... 

Patcrson,N.J 

Fall  River,  Mass 

St.Joseph,Mo 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Scran  ton,  Pa 

Lowell,  Mass 

Albany,N.Y 

Cambridge,  Mass 

Portland,  Oreg 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Dayton,  Onio 

Richmond,  Va 

„  ,  Nashville,  Tenn 

48  I  Seattle,  Wash 

49  ,  Hartford,  Conn 

Reading,  Pa 

Wilmington,  Del 

Camden,  N.J 

Trenton,N.J 

Bridgeport,  Conn — 

Lynn,  Mass 

Oakland,  Cal 

Lawrence,  Mass 

New  Bedford,  Mass.. 

59  !  DCS  Moines,  Iowa 

60  Springfield,  Mass 

61  ,  Somerville,  Mass  — 


Both. 


(a) 


Both. 
Both. 


id) 
(a) 


Both.. 
Both.. 
Hand. 


Both.. 

Both.. 
Both.. 
Both.. 

Both.. 
Both.. 

Both.. 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Hand. 


id) 


id) 


(a) 


Machine. 

Hand 

Both 

Both 

Machine. 

Both 

Both 

Both 

Hand 

Both 

Both 

Both 

Both 


(a) 


Both... 

(a)           ; 

Both 

Both 

Both 

Both - 

Both... 

(a)                  I 

Both 

Both 

Both 

Both 

(a) 
9,000,000 

9,856,000 
8,743,264 

S 

6,069,430 
10,600,000 
2,400,000 


;,ooo 

^000 


2) 

1,950,672 
1,501,948 
1,568,696 
id) 
11,200,000 
8,882,000 
(a) 

3,069,172 
1,200,000 

635,961 
3,000,000 
o 792, 760 
1,267,200 

415,000 

722,679 
962,600 
295,896 
978,643 
520,000 
1.900,979 
5,343,780 

740,000 

2,552,784 

500,000 

515,450 

1.194,460 

(a) 

2,112,000 

653,000 
250.000 
300,000 

(a) 

77,587 
145,000 
782,134 
512,580 
3,500 


a  Streets  swept  partly  by  city,  partly  by  contract. 
6  Included  in  swill  and  kitchen  renise. 
e  Including  ashes, 
d  By  contract. 

€20  nuisance,  12  house  drainage,  and  12  medical  inspectors. 
/Disposed  of  by  householders, 
a  Disposed  of  by  householders  and  by  contract, 
A  Spnnkling  done  by  contract. 
i  Not  reported. 
9' Including  11  policemen. 
Je  Including  swill  and  kitchen  refuse. 
I  Included  in  ashes. 
in  6,  each  acting  as  both  food  and  sanllary  Inspector. 


a3,»7 

675 

id) 

a¥> 

*371 


800 

485 

175 

a250 

a400 

a88 

388 

id) 

124 

376 

91 

id) 

125 

76 

n476 

89 

90 

75 

78 

o90 

U5 

•  65 

70 

90 

A20 

98 

a70 

14 

90 

68 

75 

90 

61 

62 

100 

20 

85 

«90 

12 

A 10 

al6 

30 

18 

40 

w40 

83 

al21 

25 

25 

12 

67 

90 
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tablb  IX.— care  of  streets,  disposal  of  garbage,  and  food  and  sanitary 

INSPECTION. 


Too*  nf 


8,000 


Gdfbage. 


Swill  mid  klu-heii  rt^fui»t\     IhwdAnliEultADdstbeirrcAuc, 


0O|CJ. 


7,283 

s 

i« 

ili 

Si 

(d) 

(d) 

(d) 

(d) 

(d) 

(d) 

s 

if 


4.035 

(/) 
6,794 


(/) 


(u) 
(d) 


(d) 


(d) 


2.519 


(d) 


Tom* 


(P) 
31,200 

"/las 

4,205 


(u) 

(d) 

4,146 

(d) 

1.800 

5,965 


(/) 


(d) 
(/) 


erwLsu 
of. 


!KMs(«9 
c&^>L585 

{'h 

■i-iViOO 

!;^■-oo 
I  J'  1 

M.762 


-.  716 

i'iM»46 


.  i87 


(/) 


450 

12, 

(d) 


(d) 
'Vdf 


7,084 
2,255 


Tonn 
wild. 


S 


(d) 


(d) 


13J 


(/) 
"Vd)* 


131 

"Vdr 


(d) 


400 


a) 


(d) 


Y^, 


TODJI 


Totij  olh- 
enrko 
diiiifoetHl 


.1 


(d) 
'(df 


C 

800 
id) 


?i 


1,012 


(u 
(d) 

22 
(d) 

18 
(d) 
142 


(/) 


(d) 
(d) 


46.960 


,000 


72 


12 


95 


\11 


(»i 


550 


\% 


(d) 
"(d)* 


Y.^- 


700 

(d) 


Y^i 


InspectoiBy 


Fi»>l, 


4 
2 
3 
3 
1 

11 
7 
8 

14 
2 
8 
4 
3 
(m) 


1 
2 
2 

1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
(9) 


2 

1 

(V) 

2 

2 

1 


1 


40 
e44 
35 
19 
12 
26 
5 
25 
18 
17 
23 

11 
22 

7 
1 
6 

10 
8 
6 

12 
5 
6 
8 
5 
4 
8 
1 
1 
1 
1 
6 

13 
1 
4 
4 
3 
2 

4 
5 
5 
4 
5 
1 
4 
3 

(v) 
2 
3 
3 
1 
1 

(X) 

1 

1 


n  For  30  weeks;  no  sweeping  for  22  weeks. 

o  For  8  months:  no  sweeping  for  4  months. 

p  Removed  bv  nouseholders;  burned  by  citv. 

q  12,  each  acdng  as  both  food  and  sanitary  inspector. 

r  Removed  by  contract  without  cost  to  city. 

« Including  persons  employed  in  removing  garbage,  but  not  including  chain  gang,  which  averages 

20  persons. 
{Included  in  persons  employed  in  sweeping,  sprinkling,  etc. 
u  Removed  by  householders;  dumped  in  bay  by  city. 
v2,  each  acting  as  both  food  and  sanitary  inspector, 
u;  Sprinkling  done  by  private  persons. 
X  3,  each  acting  as  both  food  and  sanitary  inspector. 
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Tablk  dl— care  of  streets,  disposal  of  garbage,  axd  food  and  sanitart 

IKSPBCTION— Oontbued. 


final 
ber. 


Cities. 


Stzeete. 


Swept  br  hand  or 


eptbrhan 
maciiiiie. 


Square  yards 

sweptper 

weel. 


Ayen^e 


I^jedin 
•wocuin^, 
iptintMng, 
etc 


fl2  Troy.N.T 

<3  Hobokeii,N.J 

M  EransTille,  Ind 

66  Manchester,  M.  H 

66  Utica.N.Y 

67  Peoria,Ill 

68  Charleston.  8.  C 

69  SaTannah.Ga 

70  Salt  Lake  atr.  Utah. 

71  San  Antonio,  Tex — 

72  .  Dulath.Mlnn 

73  Erie.Pa 

74  Eliatbeth.N.J 

75  Wilkesbarre.  Pa . 

76  Kansas  City.  Ka 

77  Harrisboiv.  Fa  . 

78  Portland,Me 

79  yonker8,N.Y 

80  Norfolk,  Va 

81  Waterbnrr,  Conn 

82  Holyoke.Masi 

83  Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

84  Yoongstown,  Ohio — 

85  Houston.  Tex 

86  Covin8ton,Ky 

87  Akion,Ohlo 

88  Dallas,Tex 

89  Saginaw.Mich 

90  Lancaster.Pa 

91  Uncoln.Nebr 

92  Brockton,  Mass 

93  Bingham  ton.  N.  v.... 

94  Aagasta.Ga 

95  Pawtucket.R.1 

96  Altoona,Pa 

97  Wheellng.W.Va 

96  MobUe.Ala 

99  Birmingham,  Ala 

100  .  Little  Rock,  Ark 

101  Springfield,  Ohio 

102  Galveston.  Tex 

103  Tacoma.  Wash 

104  Haverhill,  Mass 

105  Spokane,  Wash 

106  Terre  Haute,  Ind.  (x) . 

107  Dubuque.  Iowa 

108  ,  Quincy,Ill 

109  South  Bend.  Ind 

110  I  Salem.Ma8B 

111  Johnstown.Pa 


Both. 
Both. 


(«) 


(6) 


112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
U9 


Elmira,N.Y. 

AlIentown,Pa 

Davenport,  Iowa  . 
McKeesport,  Pa. . . 
Springfield,  111.... 

Chelsea,  Mass 

Maiden.  Mass 

Topeka.Kans 


Both. 

Both. 

Both. 

Machine.. 

Both. 

Both. 

Both. 

Both. 


Both  ... 
Hand... 
BoCh  ... 
Both  ... 
Machine 
Both... 
Both  ... 
Both... 
Both  ... 
Both.... 
Hand 


(6) 


(0 


Machine  . 
Both  . 
Hand. 
Both.. 
Hand. 


(b) 


Hand. 
Both  . 
Hand. 
Hand. 
Both.. 

Hand. 
Both.. 


(r) 
(b) 


(0 


Both.. 
Hand. 
Both  . 
Hand. 
Both  . 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Machine 


Hand 

Both 

Both 

Both 

Machine. 
Both 


(tt) 


(«) 


86S,00D 
(b) 
125,000 

1,190.000 
828,702 

S,  MO,  617 
688.855 

404,950 

400.000 

1205,287 

85.000 

583,300 
195,096 

1,200,000 
680,700 
131.648 
612,990 
681,180 
225,000 
233,000 
517.002 

(b) 
875,000 

1,615,918 
202.220 
890,912 
750.000 

(r: 


« 


805,068 
405,297 
118,606 
140,400 
1,800,271 

182,000 
650,000 

%.^ 

w202,875 
800.000 
281,620 
800,000 
418,600 
284,642 
205,833 
460,000 
(«) 

467.684 
140,800 

56435.000 

70.000 

oell,881 

600,000 


a  Not  reported. 

6  Bv  contract 

c  Disposed  of  by  householders. 

d  Disposed  of  by  householders  and  by  contract 

e  Dead  animals  only,  other  refuse  by  contract 

/4  in  winter,  8  in  summer. 

0  Included  in  dead  animals  and  other  refuse  otherwise  disposed  of. 
A  Including  ashes. 

i  Including  dead  animals  and  other  refuse. 
4  Includedin  swill  and  kitchen  refuse. 
K  For  8  months;  no  sweeping  for  4  months. 

1  By  property  owners. 

m  2,  each  acting  as  both  food  and  sanitary  Inspector. 

n  Police  act  as  inspectors. 

oLoads. 


(«) 
(b) 


(0 


(ft) 


19 

20 
47 
81 
56 
10 
18 
kb 
15 

45 
14 
80 
40 
87 
14 
83 
20 
25 
8 
40 


ib) 


it) 


12 
45 
10 

ao 

22 
rSO 

25 
7 
9 
80 
15 

15 
12 
•  7 
85 
9 
17 
10 


40 

ylO 

8 

8 

(») 

82 

10 

14 

20 

ecl5 

16 
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Tablb   IX.-CABE   OF   STREETS,    DISPOSAL    OF   GARBAGE,   AND    FOOD   AND   SANITARY 

INSPECTION— Continued. 


G&rbagc. 


jTJBJJtH::tCin!, 


Tonn  (]f 

JlOWf]  of. 


Averaire 

iu  re- 

mavftl. 


Footl 


S&nb 


2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

6 

^A 

i 

4 

1 

1 

2 

1 

6 

1 

2 

1 

1 

(»] 

W 

2 

1 

1 

1 

3 

8 

1 

1 

1 

2 

8 

1 

4 

5 

1 

2 

(9) 

<'), 

n2 



1 

(V) 

(7) 

2 

1 

1 

5 

1 

1 

1 

"I 

4 

(~) 

1 

3 

<n 

<'l 

3 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

p  Removed  by  contract  without  cost  to  city. 

q  One  acting  as  both  food  and  sanitary  inspector. 

r  Streets  swept  partly  by  city,  partly  by  contract. 

sOne  7  months,  eight  1  month. 

(Streets  not  swept;  gutters  cleaned  oocasionally  by  chain  gang. 

It  Streets  flushed,  not  swept 

V  Not  Including  chain  gang. 
10  Not  including  83,075  square  yards  flushed  weekly. 

2  Data  are  for  8^  months. 

y  Sprinkling  done  by  contract 

sTroperty  owners  clean,  city  removes  cleanings, 
aa  Removed  by  householders;  burned  by  city. 
66  For  85  weeks;  no  sweeping  for  17  weeics. 
cc  For  10  months;  no  sweeping  for  2  months. 
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Table  IX.— CARE  OF   STREETS,    DISPOSAL    OF   GARBAGE,    AND   POOD   AND   SANITARY 

INSPECTION— Concluded . 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


Cities. 


Streets. 


Swept  bv  hand  or 
machine. 


Square  yards 

swept  per 

weei. 


Arerage 
persons  em- 
ployed in 
sweeping, 
Bprinkling, 


120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 


Sioux  City,  Iowa. . . 
Knoxville,  Tenn . . . 
Chattanooga,  Tenn 

Superior,  Wis 

Rockford.ni 

Taunton.  Mass 

Joliet,Ill 

Canton,  Ohio 

Butte,  Mont 

Aubum.N.Y 


Both 

Both 

Both 

Machine.... 

Both 

Both 

Hand 

(*) 
Machine  .... 
Both 


850,000 

60,000 
225,000 

75,000 
665,906 

40,000 
850,000 
(A) 
i  250, 474 

48,000 


8 

520 

12 

4 
12 
20 
12 
84 
<84 

8 


a  By  contract 

6  Sprinkling  done  by  private  persons. 

c  Included  in  swill  and  kitchen  refuse. 

d  Including  ashes. 

e  Employea  irregularly. 

/Police  act  as  inspectors. 
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Table   IX.— CARE    OF   STREETS.    PISP08AL    OF   GARBAGE,    AND    FOOD    AND    SANITARY 

INSPECTION— Concluded. 


Garbage. 

Inspectors. 

Tons  of 
ashes  dis- 
posed of. 

Swill  and  kitchen  refuse. 

Dead  animals  and  other  refuse. 

Average 
persons 

employed 
in  re- 
moval. 

Food. 

1 
^3 

^^ 

...... 

1 

(0 

Sani- 
tary. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Tons 
sold. 

Tons 
burned. 

Tons  oth- 
erwise 
disposed 
of. 

Tons 
sold. 

Tons 
burned. 

Tons  oth- 
erwise 
disposed 
of. 

i2i 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 
d9.800 
17.428 

300 
3.50U 
(9) 

(a) 

(a) 

<•■'» 

'So 

12 

81, 
< 

1 
1 

8 

1 
1 
1 

120 
121 

9,000 

122 

(a\ 
ia) 
1,000 

'(5! 

{i\ 

l^ 

121 

a, 

500 
07) 

123 
124 
125 

126 

i9) 

n 

(9) 

Si 

127 
128 

6,200 

129 

a  Disposed  of  by  householders. 

A  Streets  flushea.  not  swept 

i  For  6  months;  no  sweeping  for  6  months. 

i  Not  reported. 

I;  Removed  by  householders;  burned  by  city. 

<2,  each  acting  as  both  food  and  sanitary  inspector. 
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TjLBLm  X,— PUBLIC  SCHOOLf?  AND  XIBRARIBB. 


Mat- 

giUMl 

nam- 
ber. 


I 


Public  sebooU. 


atiea. 


Number. 


High. 


Teachers. 


Other. 


jlnhiffh 
BchooU. 


In  other 
schools. 


Pupils. 


Number. 


Average  Attend- 
ance. 


Inhiffh 
schools. 


In  other  i  In  hiffh 
schools,    schools. 


In  other 
schooU. 


1  NewYork,N.Y 

2  Chicago.Ill 

8  •  Philadelphia.  Pa 

4  !  8t.LouIs,Mo 

5  Bofiton,MasB 

Baltimore.  Md 

Cleveland.  Ohio 

Buflalo,N.Y 

San  Francisco.  Cal 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

PIttsburg.Pa 

New  Orleans,  La 

Detroit,  Mich 

MUwaukee.Wis. 


24 
22 
6 

il 

6 
5 


I  Washington,  D.  C. 
Newark,  N.J. 


Jersey  City^.  J 

Louisville.  Ky 

Minneapolis^inn. . 

Providence,  R.  I 

Indianapolis,  Ind  . . . 
Kansas  City,  Mo  — 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Rochester,  N.Y 

Denver,  Colo 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Allegheny,  Pa 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Worcester.  Mass 

Syracuse,  N.Y 

New  Haven,  Conn .. 

PaterBon.N.J 

Fall  River,  Mass.... 

8t.  Joseph,  Mo 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Scran  ton.  Pa 

Lowell,  Mass 

Albany.N.Y 

Cambridge,  Mass 

Portland,  Oreg 

Atlanta,  Oa . 


Grand  Rapids,  M ich . . .  | 

Dayton,  Onio 

Richmond^a  . . . 
Nashville,  Tenn.. 
Seattle, Wash  .... 
Hartford,  Conn . . 

Reading.  Pa 

Wilmington,  Del. 

Camden,  N.J 

Trenton,  N.J 

Bridgeport,  Conn 
Lynn,  Mass 


3 

5 
1 
1 
5 
4 
6 
2 
8 
4 
1 
5 
2 
1 
4 
8 
1 
2! 
3 
2* 
2 

}1 

1 
1 
1 
8 
1 
2 
2, 

2 

2 
1 
1 
2 

2 

1 
2 

1 


462* 

835; 

617| 
86' 

197i 

177 
88 
76 
85 
51 
80 
65 
78 
47 

119 
67 
82 
56 
56 

184 
54 
40 
41 
38 
63 
39 
35 
38 
71 
34 

^1 

25 

70 
23' 
41' 

54' 

oa  12! 

87i 


613 
345 
221 

78 
195 

79 
102 

68' 


60 


52 
90 

53| 
149| 

46 
20 

58 

^1 

•     123 

78 
80 
60 
39 
100 
25 
17 
75 
90' 
37| 
46' 
28, 
31 
Hf 
40 
37, 
oa  13, 
23 


68 

27 

21 

27 

54 

56 

30 

22 

21 

20 

38 

55 

29 

35 

17 

36 

17 

18 

21 

21 

17 

38 

42 

19 

2?^ 

23 

28 

13 

27 

19 

19 

13 

61 

32 

10.366 

6.891 

4.016 

1.566 

1.501 

1.807 

1,132 

1.2311 

1,006 

965 

847 

635j 

742! 

797j 

1,067, 

814 

615' 

569, 

692 

786] 

631 ! 

486^ 
751! 
485, 
396 
850 
4ia 
628 
409 
426 
870 
466 
155 
343 
447 
oa  124 
814 
242 
279 
340 
287 
191 
324 
361 
220 
196 
193 
260 
267 
222 
386 
211 
182 


20,736 

10,123 

8fl66 

2,107 

5,769 

2,650 

3,560 

4,U6 

2,338 

2,689 

1,776 

1,068 

2,876 

1,477 

3,427 

1,450 

1,097 

1,735 

2,229 

2,943 

1,963 

3.116 

1,705 

962 

1,918 

984 

556 

2,038' 

3.124 

1,458 

1,067 

1,034 

930 

650 

1,346 

1,361 

oa  435 

612 

837 

741 

1,192 

862 

972 

1,264 

1,041 

1,247 

751 

692 

761 

63(i 

65^ 

26** 

698 

434 

822 


623.828 
232,111 
196.276 
76.577 
79.661 
81,012] 
64,100 
67,674 
46,632 
48,692 
48,600 
29,712 
86,449 
81,778 
44.820 
36,206 
84,818 
27,707 
82,643 
31,907 
24,492 
21,885 
23.126 
23,318' 
28.405' 
18,666 
19.565 
16.822! 
21.229 
17,131 
17,204 
19,782 
19,971 
8,105 
17,618 
18,953 
aa6,611 
15,294 
15,505 
12,600 
16,913 
U,336 
12,666 
14,661 
11.064 
10,^1 
U,066 
9,005 
10.066 
11,466 
10,847 
18,196 
9.787 
9,568 
10,287 


11,809* 

8,416i 

4,644 

1,601 

4,815 

2,1661 

2,931 

2,526 

1,868 

2,240 

1,689 

879 

2,048 

1,424 

2,750 

1,118 

640 

1,467 

1.977 

2.068 

1,780 

2.252 

1,440 

825 

1.538 

828 

481 

1,663 

1.865 

1.060, 

906 

641 

743 

548 

1.060 

1,U4 

oa  337 

598 

776 

604 

1,017 

710 

638 

1,049 

936 

906 

522 

497 

712 

687 

467 

261 

580 

416 

748 


a  Not  reported. 

b  Not  including  46  libraries,  not  reported, 
c  Not  including  13  libraries,  not  reported, 
d  Not  including  17  libraries,  not  reported. 
e  Not  including  18  libraries,  not  reported. 
/Not  including  44  libraries,  not  reported. 

a  Not  including  4  libraries,  not  reported,  and  2  noncircnlating  libraries. 
h  Not  including  12  libraries,  not  reported. 
i  Not  owned  but  controlled  by  city. 
i  Not  including  1  library,  not  reported. 
l  Not  including  II  libraries,  not  reported. 
I  Not  including  3  libraries,  not  reported. 
m  Not  including  27  libraries,  not  reported. 
n  Not  including  8  libraries,  not  reported. 
o  Not  including  7  libraries,  not  reported. 


864,287 
181,974 
181,675 
64.678 
62.742 
6(2,844 
41,542 
89,957 
36,066 
84,G»4 
83,101 
23.513 
26,930 
29,372 
86,058 
26,102 
22,051 
20,006 
25,169 
16,959 
18,302 
14,294 
16,010 
17,907 
18,547 
15,072 
13,599 
13.110 
15.926 
13,907 
13,285 
11,782 
12,657 
6.469 
12.697 
13.075 
aa4,069 
11,213 
8,875 
10,099 
11.819 
8,618 
9,073 
11,165 
9.435 
8,751 
8.818 
6,723 
7,808 
9,836 
7.626 
9,965 
7,613 
7,837 
8,6ffil 
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STATISTICS   OF   CITIES. 

tablb  X.— public  schools  and  libraries. 


965 


LEt>mrio«. 


Munlcl|HJ. 


Oibor. 


Total. 


No 


VoluiQe«» 


bOT. 


Withdrawn, 


Xo, 


For 


For  use 
111  r«&d- 

Fuoma. 


Voll3jne». 


Num- 
ber, 


Withdrawn. 


Ftjr 
bome 


» 


For  M£d^ 
in  ri.^*d- 

IXKJmiL 


Vtilamcs. 


Kum- 
bcr. 


WithdrawiL 


gin&l 
num- 


For 

Ufit*. 


For  ntm 
In  rend- 

ing 
roonm. 


4   Be, €61 
1236,307 

t  140,<XJ0 
1,740,  QG^ 

1;  ISO.  446 

l;  117, 737 
122D.77& 


45,000 
l5ypM>7 
llfj,2K& 


'8, 
7UT. 

S31, 

40U, 

+i9. 


^JOplKWj  ji57 
70,G74|  34i5 
67,-l«6     427, 


542,  aaa 

a6S,S52 

a«a,  574 

97,436 
207, 151 

■  J 


y07,771 
,22K,S?i 
322,  'IT4 
V>5K  7!« 
^%,  655 
2U7,333 

214/201 
306,887 


]  112,015   m 


S7,5&4 

7MX» 

2\  61, -151 
2'  67,067 
U'^,4% 
Ij -42, 6-141 
1    47,1)00 


150,CKNJ 
29,420 
SH,  70<> 


ao(t,ooo 


&7,420 
lS,It82 


1    36,(100 
1   &9,liS0 


1    3d,aUj 


Ij  51,H4G 
1   44,  (^ 


1  20,032 


1     R,344 
ccJ    36,660 


35,0OiJ 
5S,000 


235,  OM 

17i*,5B5 
13a.  733 
375,  0(«l 
177,  m 
165,2)02 
23^,703 
l9fi,IH(v 
U'i,4Wi 

aoijjco 

12ft,  Oy7 

109,  ^*9 
19i,67tt 
36h,  l!t9'^ 


126,fi(JO 
12fi,270 


17ft,  026 


U{5,622 
123,697 
52,631 

125,  000 1 

403.373 
■.r/KOUl 
l2tJ,24Fi 

j;ai>70 
3SJU9 
lb7,6i?7 


10E),000 

9e,m)7 

7fi,2tXJ 

la.^'KJci 
[£i,on 

144.  (S76 
+4,2r)0 
9,  (KM) 


U5,«27 


Gj     l-vl,0c>4 


IJd,32Ii 
±^,000 


(ni 


204,&4.^i 
12J<,673| 


43*74^ 


137, &41 


&i,399 
175. 1^ 


{<i) 


20 

/  4 
9 
2 
2 
7 
11 


40,  lOJ 


140.000 


ifi.mw!     1 


;}.600 


m,9iJi 


4^17.  tlT2 

58il,2U 

40,  MS 

5W>.«50 

y,3»4 

9, 124 

128,500 

«1,712' 


2&>,  101 
3.S4:i 
13.2,'»8 
U,3Q0 
7,^400 
7.tiSl 


(ti) 

c 446. 175 
131, ."il 

I  a) 
ff6l,3lH 
tSl.WO 

.V2, 112 
191,159 

(a) 


700 


(**) 


120,  16c! 
1,750 
3,IMi 


i26,97H 
5,235 
4,000 


IM,  216 


*i37B,4ai 
78r*,7(Ki 

AS7.in 

c54,l7a 


90,tiOl> 

r33y,H?^ 


lf-0 

nisioo 

(fl) 

J1H,HSI7 

i*,2iO0 


3,749 
3H,O0O 


30 


:w,4Ho 

ff't2,OtJ0 


ii>jt,.;io 

«  99,  4^ 

6i,uyo 

19,  379 

9,y(iu 

1^000 


623! 

J4J^,196, 
l*t,a37 


3HSJ0  H 
J 
4 

2 
1 
2 
3 

1 


»i'9,«>0 


I'M,  421 
ti  5it,  4.^ 

in) 


3W,3JM 

11,000 
ja0,897 

r*,ooo 


67  ?,. 
47] 
44  1 
3)1 
46  1. 
14 
21 
13 
4 

1 

9, 

52  2, 
1 
1 

a 

7 

'V 

& 

6 

7' 
5 


i; 

3 

7 

11 

1 


290. 
4.:i  I 

m 

3a7. 

275, 
a^l, 
532. 

19 

IBS, 
15;i, 

502, 
70, 
Ii7, 

ft7, 
21" 

y6, 
ii;; 

172, 

17H, 
119. 
51, 
61, 

m. 

W 
69, 
36, 
01, 
21, 
51 

no. 

^, 
49, 
69. 

(H2, 

io, 

96, 
04, 

ja, 

1'2M, 
H2, 

295. 
lii, 
49, 
li 

42i 

5M, 


ItWi  3,954, 

U7.'-.M,69a, 
47  J  t2, 224, 
I7A  KiB, 
J^tO/1,'253, 

**%">     r/  ?^, 

77'i  f  912, 

4ii3  'Mi, 

9.  IS  7^, 

6G2  rai4<K), 

600  Aib, 

IUKJ.  M, 

9-J7  i451, 

9*j5,  tt44^, 

3HS!  g215, 

6741  Uh 


.*li'« 


427, 

(d) 
596. 
12<J, 

20tJ, 
179, 
J 100, 
3JI0, 
IHl, 
16.^, 
3S9, 
I9ti, 
149, 
;J39 
125, 
159, 

in, 

191, 


£iM2;fi39 
<?973,4Ce 
3ltril.0<H,€12 
4101 /3!!Sa,  674 
500  Al!H,fr47 
7271  e  24*1,  in 
K2^Jt  101,696 
&7&i  f  209, 58a 
460  m  207, 451 
590     350,000 

uoii     m,  fm 

W2  n  509, 5lH) 
132       {at 
*I36  ^33iJ,872 

MOW       54,625 

OOLI   i  300, 000 

iw;     3»,ir4j 

t404   f  143 J  22 

a^i  Mi23,fiy7i 

5*i  ti  52.631' 
711  ull4,«27 
21'^i  wVJ,\0l30 
931  46, 127 
40a,373 
5a.H,  3:S} 
UU24^^ 


43V  j;l5H, 

iiOO  3H, 

9i?i'  W'13S, 

f»5t>'  125, 

6?J  108, 

526  w274, 

9Kli  61 

6:j0  19, 

24if  rt204 

]?J  137, 

rioo  m, 


2irj 
91W 

1 

tmi, 

097, 
693 
939; 

67a 


<J! 


137, 

20*1, 
55, 
177, 

140, 
107, 


<■«     ; 

12,070 
afi,199 

h*s'_/107,t»87 

45:*        l«j 

1^9,000 

16,327 

21 1, 421 

; 5a, 482 

{Hi 

in  I 
u  U,7lo 

ti  iHO,  8.K^ 

(<ti 

ia) 

'.nit  :Wjo 

Hi) 

.'d.ooo 

i.»0,H97 

:£i.ooo 

47, 257 


p  Data  are  for  6  months. 

9  Not  including  30  libraries,  not  reported. 

r  Not  including  47  libraries,  not  reported. 

8  Not  including  48  libraries,  not  reported. 

t  Not  including  6  libraries,  not  reported. 

u  Not  including  2  libraries,  not  reported. 

V  Not  including  5  libraries,  not  reported. 
to  Not  including  4  libraries,  not  reported. 

X  From  circulating  department,  no  record  of  reference  room. 

y  Law  books  withdrawn  for  use  in  court  room. 

z  Not  including  several  small  libraries,  not  reported. 
aa  Not  including  s(;hools  in  territory  annexed  auring  year. 
56  Not  including  19  small  libraries  belonging  to  secret  organizations, 
cc  Held  in  trust  Tor  city. 


7 

9 
iO 
U 
12 
13 
M 
lf» 
Iti 
t7 
ifl 
19 
2(J 
21 
21 
28 
24 
25 
26 
27 

m 

29 
HO 
M 
d2 
U 
31 
35 
36 
37 

as 

39 
40 
41 
4:1 
43 
41 
45 
46 
47 
48 
19 

m 

51 

m 

53 
H 

r* 
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966       BULLETIN  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR. 

Tablk  X.— public  schools  and  libraries— ConUnued. 


Citiea. 

Public  schools,                                               1 

Number. 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

Mar- 
ginal 

High. 

Other. 

In  high 
schools. 

In  other 
schools. 

Number. 

Average  attend- 
ance. 

num- 
ber. 

In  high 
schools. 

In  other 
schools. 

InhiKh 
schools. 

In  other 
schools. 

5G 

Oakland  Cal 

2 

1 
1 
3 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 

\ 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 

1 
1 

I 
2 

2 

1 
2 

2 

2 

18 
26 
25 
50 
34 
26 
21 

8 
14 
23 
21 
16 

6 
11 
24 
17 
46 

19 
19 
24 
41 
16 
11 

s 
.  s 

11 
11 

18 

26 
18 
12 
81 

'1 

12 
7 
18 
16 
8 
16 
88 
14 
19 
11 
11 
9 
27 

^11 

16 
11 

15 

26 
19 
15 
88 
86 
87 
18 

8 
26 
12 
14 
20 
11 

9 
20 

6 
21 
18 
18 
18 
12 
21 
23 
12 

8 
26 
25 
11 
14 
12 

6 
18 

8 
80 
14 
27 
20 
22 

7 
21 

9 
10 
11 

8 

9 
17 

9 
16 
18 
13 
22 
13 

9 

9 
17 

7 
12 

9 
12 

6 
13 
17 

214 
261 
197 
d311 
276 
249 
198 
191 
204 
145 
193 
188 

85 
122 
262 
110 
226 
178 
112 
155 
187 
165 
187 
147 

57 
174 
218 
180 
134 
126 
mll6 
128 
105 
196 
103 
122 
145 
176 

94 
135 
145 
133 

85 

78 

85 
180 
104 
151 
179 
HI 
156 
121 
101 

96 
117 

98 
144 
108 
139 
U4 
114 
121 

713 
756 
498 
1,068 
640 
923 
247 
211 
764 
449 
484 
620 
616 
807 
661 
161 
581 
568 
418 
762 
687 
664 
748 
826 
226 
467 
586 
858 
476 
492 

416 

720 
190 
486 
886 
826 
898 
238 
205 
686 
278 
564 
491 
882 
738 
476 
239 
810 
482 
141 

^ 

436 

441 

11.176 

8,026 

8.607 

d 19, 130 

11,146 

11.779 
6,110 
8,701 
7,666 
5,610 
8,412 
7.626 
7,651 
6,708 

11,630 
6.927 
9,164 
6,604 
6,630 
8,840 
7,688 
8,496 
7,512 
6,877 
3,821 
6,807 
7,186 
4,940 
6,478 
4,709 
8,906 
6,611 
6,882 
7,784 
6,426 
6,741 
6,025 
6,622 
6,065 
6,838 
6,585 
4,934 
4,057 
3,678 
6,684 
6.607 
6.194 
6,024 
4.926 
6,755 
6,188 
4,696 
4.992 
8.775 
4,409 
6,262 
5.008 
4.674 
5.728 
5.665 
6.0W 
6,S30! 

571 
520 
831 
874 
549 
834 
■     241 
186 
629 
888 
350 
525 
301 
262 

120 
427 
514 
838 
688 
427 
512 
652 
286 
197 
848 
466 
294 
,    420 
852 
156 
384 
290 
776 
376 
688 
478 
649 
160 
314 
827 
216 
885 
200 
168 
540 
262 
452 
415 
810 
600 
862 
199 
260 
429 
120 
899 
326 
845 
117 
446 
8741 

7,999 
6,655 
6,481 
d  16, 126 
7,8n 
8,369 
5.430 
6,542 
6,146 
3,741 
6,280 
7,240 
4,764 
4.376 
A9,797 
5,029 
7,114 
5,265 
4,736 
6,M6 
5.574 
6,096 
5,621 
M,491 
2.448 
5,086 
5,019 
4,194 
6,220 
4,501 
8.137 
4,517 
4.035 
6.386 
4.187 
4.165 
6.232 
6.261 
4.123 
8,641 
4. 644 
3.464 
2.866 
2.696 
4.086 
4.398 

4.78S 
3,883 
3.166 
4,606 
3.678 
3.336 
3.010 
8. 694 
4,187 
4,104 
4;S19 
4.6U 
4,lfi 
8.986 
4^473 

67 
68 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 

Lawrence,  Maiw 

New  Bedford.  MasB... 

Des  Moinee,  Iowa 

Sprinjrfleld,  Mass 

Somerville,  Mass 

Troy.N.Y 

Hoboken.N.J 

64 
66 
66 

Evansvllle,  Ind 

Manchester,  N.H 

rtlca.N.Y 

67 

Peoria,  111 

68 
69 
70 
71 
72 

Charleston,  S.C 

Savannah,  Ga 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.. 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

Duluth,  Minn 

73 

Erie  Pa 

74 
75 
76 
77 
78 

Elizabeth.N.J 

Wilkesbarre,  Pa 

Kansas  City,  Kans 

Harrisburg,  Pa 

Portland,  Me 

79 
80 

Yonker8,N.Y 

Norfolk,  Va 

81 
82 
83 
84 
85 

Waterbury.  Conn 

Holyoke,  Mass 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

Younffstown,  Ohio  — 
Houston,  Tex 

86 
87 

Covington,  Ky 

Akron,  Ohio 

88 

Dallas  Tex        

89 
90 

Saginaw,  Mich 

Lancaster  Pa 

91 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

92 
93 
94 

Brockton,  Mass 

Bingham  ton,  N.Y.... 
Aueusta.  QtL 

96 
96 

Pawtucket,  R.  I 

Altoona,  Pa 

97 
98 

Wheeling,  W.Va 

Mobile,Aia 

99 
100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
106 
106 
107 
108 

Birmingham,  Ala 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

Springfield.  Ohio 

Galveston,  Tex 

Tacoma,  Wash 

Haverhill,  Mass 

Spokane,  Wash 

Terre  Haute,  Ind 

Dubuque.  Iowa 

Ouincv  III 

109 
110 

South  Bend,  Ind 

Salem  Mass 

111 
112 
113 

Johnstown,  Pa 

Elniira,N.Y 

Allen  town,  I*a 

114 
115 
116 
117 

Davenport.  Iowa 

McKeesport,  Pa 

Springfield,  111 

Chelsea.  Mass 

a  Law  books  withdrawn  for  use  in  court  room. 

b  Not  reported. 

c  Not  including  1  library,  not  reported. 

d  Not  including  7  districts  partly  outside  city  limits. 

e  Not  including  3  libraries,  not  reported. 

/  Not  inclndlng  5  libraries,  not  reported. 

a  Included  in  other  schools. 

A  Including  high  ttchools. 
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Tablr  X.— public  schools  and  libraries— Contiaued. 


Ltljmrltai. 

HuulclpAl. 

N"fi. 

Other. 

Tot*I. 

No. 

Vwlumes. 

V^oluiaL'S. 

N«. 

VolamtjR. 

Kiun- 
l«?r. 

WUhdniwii. 

Wltlidftiwti. 

Ntim- 

WllbdnwtL 

nixm- 

For 
home 

in  rm&- 
n>i>fiiH. 

FoT- 
homc 

in  rciid- 
rtMUns. 

For 
tiomc 

Fur  use 
ill  rend' 

Uig 
mama. 

1 
I 

■^.406 
49.^11 
7a»429 

irj4,4^^ 

I29,01(i 
1S3,S40 

iH^sn 
m«i? 

1 

4.600 

cteo.ooo 

2.400 

1 
5 

1 
1 
1 
7 

2 

T 
1 
^ 
1 

3 
1 
3 

1 

i 

6 
R 
I 
I 
1 
I 
1 
1 
1 

3S,SW6 
49,  :{|] 

26,  m 

ui.im 

43,4B1 
62.2SI> 

2i\W«} 
44,  I(t4 
62,3*j11 
70,317 
3S,W»0 
22,  707 
«i374 
8,000 
i2.00(» 

8,020 

61,9<W 

128,461 

85,  on 
ig,.'-joa 

6,000 
66,439 
20,487 

10,81(5 

8,000 

1M,437 
128, 3H1 

133,  840 

liiO,  421 

216, 4 IH 

r  69.  HIS 

l;«t,  t76 

m,  810 

71, 169 

/1 19, 200 

162,  ^2 

26,  imt 

9,  i34 

n;i,2;L' 

40,000 
iK,027 

KW,M77 
lJ(j,23t" 

f70,77fi 
11, 476 
26,  fyw 

109.  a27 

10.  mi 
81,3tr7 
49.616 
49,  l^ 
S7.3W 

^.400 
18.911 

20,817 
ib) 
ih) 

/2,922 

r600 

20,000 

17,399 

(b) 
22.1tl2 

10,  (MM) 

[h) 
{M,  4(jO 

ft) 

ib) 

M.OOO 

frl7,(*(.«t 
l.ftl 

thy 

y.ODo 

ib) 

13,878 
12,000 

6a 

bT 

4 

&,23fl 

c200 

\b) 

58 

1 

114,666 

160,424 

(6.) 

GO 

1 

43, -^il 

216,  44^ 

,...„... 

01 

7 
1 
1 

§2,2b6 
2.000 
25.000 

£'.'V9,816 

1,097 

fi:t,M10 

/2,$^ 

500 
2U,U(XJ 

C2 

1 

21,241 

129.a7*i 

ih) 

63 

1 
1 

44,104 
2:^,97^ 
70,ai7 

77,  l.-VO 
149,  260 
162,  982 

i7.»oy 

£6 

1 

23,381 

{b) 

(6) 

C6 
07 

3 
1 
2 

3 
1 
I 
1 
4 
I 
5 
7 

S6,aoo 

22,707 

29.000 
8. 000 
7,900 
l.'HK) 
8,920 

M.960 

3,100 

128,461 

37,611 

9,  i&i 

ib) 

40,000 

22,  Itri 

ib) 

10,  (mo 

m 

2.500 

ib) 
ft') 
ft) 

^JJOO 
(ft^ 

08 

m 

1 

13,S$74 

r^l,2»2 

31,590 

70 
71 

1 
1 

55,  WO 
17,606 

138,877 

\b) 
161,^60 

n 

73 

ff70,77» 
11,476 
20.&00 

10,  .^m 

74 

7$ 

76 

77 

1 

1 

47,  .500 
1^,500 

99.yoo 

17,000 

78 

79 

1 
1 

1 

6,000 
66.439 
1«),4S7 

10,666 

81, W7 
49,fM6 

a,  000 

80 

31 

82 

1 

iQ,m 

I9.12W 

tft) 

&A 

1 
I 

15,  im 
8,000 

5^7,31^ 

l.H,H7i^ 
IJ.EMJO 

&1 

""'""""1 

&6 

1 

S6 

1 

m/m 

62,5841 

4l,7i9 

""'""' 

1      IMi&l 

(72,  &K9 

41.72U 

H7 

8S 

-i 

2o,m 

^\fm 

lOH.WO 

S 
ii 

24.UOtJ 
e9,700 
9S,07l 

3 

fi 
i 
I 
4 

1 

I 
3 

'      2 
12 
1 
1 

1 

I 

6 
1 
3 

1 
I 
3 
3 

44, 12f> 
69,700 
108.fj71 

ao.  167 
SO,  HK2 
9.  WW 
IH.  415 

17,206 

njKKf 
6,  r^io 

2l,H;i2 

la,  100 

ll.Brt^l 
66.000 
tl.OOO 

.    r>i,iM6 

17,fi00 

a3.2i2 

8,070 
^;iSn4l 

n,:m 

6, 6y^ 
4,0(HJ 
24,4f4) 

6S,  0-28 
13,4:415 

71,  a^;^ 

m,  h7!l 
F*,2'.l'J 
■16,  SM'i 
■11,80-2 

GK,  672 

H,0(M-i 

l,:^"i 

-■61,101 

124,  491 

2<',  710 

/c^i,ou« 

3^J,  4011 

7.*^,  161 

31,621 

1,1X10 

IW.OOO 
3*i,000 

f  I2.is:i3 

2,^12 
\b) 

ib\ 

(b) 

27,000 
13,818 
ib\ 

ib[ 
\b) 
\h) 
'.U) 

^6,0lHJ 
<<b} 

i2,00fi 
10.1*28 

89 

4^i,4«) 

90 

I 

1 

15.500 

ao.irv7 

11.1M5 

71,0^ 
1J6.M2 
eO, 122 

12,633 
2,  »12 

ib) 

91 

'**"'"" 

^n 

3 

I8,rrl7 
&.0II1 

4,74J^ 
6.292 

n 
m 

1 

l»,41i^ 

46,882 

ib] 

96 

^ 

'a,H02 

44,  wri 

U7,aoo 

9<i 

1 

17^200 

fi«,tl?2 

IS,  m^ 

97 

1 

9,000 

ft,  000 
6,600 

2.%  666 
16,000 

7.tlU0 

ib) 
ib) 

ibi 
{b\ 

m 

m 

100 

i 
1 
1 

I 

1^,832 
7,600 

«k"f,00() 

Km 

2S.O0G 

67,<]Si6 

124, 4iM 

a2,,K)(tS 

ftr>,075 

W) 

{b) 

8,000 
ib) 

(J,  000 

101 
to;! 

tm 

1 

17,600 
8,-296 

26,710 
ib) 

{ftj 

■  ft) 

:fti 

106 
I0f> 
107 

fi  1 

I 

1 

*24.916 
11.070 
8»,644 

64.046 

119.  iai 

4,ai6 

ib) 

108 
109 

J 
1 

3 

12.5S0 

4.000 
;^.460 

31,fi2l 
1,000 
16,423, 

lU,f)00 

306 

4  2,000 

10.  4^! 

110 

I  a 

**■' 

m 

113 

111 

115 

1 

41,113 

IT.  rm 

90,  ON 
70.116 

a:i,ft9i 
7,  :v%i 

1 

J»;[^ 

\b) 

ib\ 

5 
1 

124.213 
17,600 

70,11^ 

r^Oll.tWl 
7.384 

116 
117 

i  Not  including  2  libraries,  not  reported. 
4  Buildings. 

I  Not  including  7  libraries,  not  reported. 

I  Not  including  3  evening  schools,  with  an  average  attendance  of  240  for  22  weeks. 
m  Including  12  substitutes. 

n  Owned  by  library  associatiou,  controUctl  by  city. 
o  Not  including  4  libraries,  not  reported. 
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Tablb  X.— PUBUG  SCHOOLS  AND  LIBRARIES-Ooncluded. 


Cltiea. 

Public  schools. 

Number. 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

Mar- 
ginal 

High. 

Other. 

Inhiffh 
schools. 

In  other 
schools. 

Number. 

Average  attend- 
ance. 

num- 

In  high 
schools. 

In  other 
schools. 

In  high 
schools. 

In  other 
schools. 

118 

Maiden,  Man 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
2 

1 
1 

17 

26 

26 

8 

6 

28 

16 

tf30 

21 

12 

6 

14 

20 
15 
16 
11 
10 
18 
18 
12 
14 
18 
18 
U 

146 
114 
128 
82 
83 
188 

i^ 

U8 
117 
79 
109 

472 
690 
618 
880 
264 
280 
471 
400 
486 
491 
429 
858 

6,762 
6,010 
5,668 
4,668 
4,848 
5,424 
5,174 
4,861 
6,674 
5,207 
4,060 
?486 

888 

618 
400 
278 
218 
262 
399 
846 
480 
409 
867 
292 

4,6U 
6,2Se 
4,516 
5762 
^788 
8.700 
4,488 
4,148 
4,516 
4,610 
2.874 
2,799 

119 

120 
121 
122 
128 

Sioux  City.  Iowa 

Knoxville.Tenn 

Chattanooffa,  Tenn 

Superior,  Wia 

124 

Rockford.Ill 

125 
126 

Taunton,  Maas 

Joliet,Ill 

127 

Canton,  Ohio 

128 

Butte,  Mont 

129 

Aubum,N.Y 

a  Not  reported. 

5  Not  including  4  libraries,  not  reported. 

c  Four  high  school  departments  in  other  schools. 
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Tablk  X.— PUBUC  schools  AND  UBRARIES-Oondnded. 


Ubrarles. 

Municipal. 

Other. 

Total. 

No. 

Volumes. 

No. 

Volumes. 

No. 

Volumes. 

Mai<- 
glnal 

Num- 
ber. 

Withdrawn. 

Num- 
ber. 

Withdrawn. 

Num- 
ber. 

Withdrawn. 

num- 
ber. 

For 
home 
use. 

For  use 
in  read- 
ing 
rooms. 

For 
home 
use. 

For  use 
in  read- 
ing 
rooms. 

Ftor 

home 

use. 

For  use 
in  read- 
ing 
rooms. 

1 
1 
1 

86,097 
16,800 
18.082 

184,787 
76,900 
66,166 

(a) 
9,500 
(o) 

1 
6 
2 
6 
4 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 

85.097 

143,800 

18,182 

86,982 

11.100 

12,471 

88,225 

62,944 

/16,018 

6,686 

26,984 

14,500 

134,787 
76,900 
66,166 
21.486 

24,078 
97,128 
78,917 
/72,000 
80,808 
90,019 
81,878 

(a) 

69.600 
(a) 

a) 

a) 

d20,899 
d6,000 
/8,800 
15,500 
47,148 
2,666 

118 

4 

1 
6 
4 

127,000 

100 

86,982 

11,100 

a) 

119 

*'2i*486 

120 
121 

122 

1 
1 
1 
1 

12,471 
83,176 
46,116 
/15.018 

24,078 

97,128 

78,719 

/72,000 

6,000 
/8,600 

128 

1 

1 

60 
6,829 

124 

196 

126 
126 

1 

6.686 

80,806 

16,600 

127 

1 

26,984 

90,019 

47.i43 

128 

1 

14.600 

81,678 

2;666 

129 

dNot  including  1  library,  not  reported. 

«  Buildings. 

/Data  are  for  11  months. 
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BULLETIN  OF  THE  DEPABTMENT  OF  LABOR. 


Table  XI.— CHARITIES : 


ALMSH01SE8.   CHARITABLE    HOMES,   ETC.,   ORPHAN   ASYLUMS, 
AND  HOSPITALS. 


Citiefl. 

Almshouses,  charita- 
ble homes,  etc. 

Orphan  asylums. 

Hospitals. 

Mar- 

Municipal. 

Other. 

Municipal. 

Other. 

Municipal. 

Other. 

ginal 
num- 
ber. 

No. 
3 

Aver- 
age 
num- 
ber of 

in- 
mates. 

3,869 

No. 

34 
18 

5 
11 
13 

5 
25 

1 

5 
18 

3 

2 

1 

1 
15 

Aver- 
age 
num- 
ber of 

in- 
mates. 

No. 

Aver- 
age 
num- 
ber of 

in- 
mates. 

No. 

Aver- 
age 
num- 
ber of 

in- 
mates. 

No. 

Num- 
ber of 

tients 
treated. 

No. 

Num- 
ber of 

tJi^ts 
treated. 

1 

NewYork.N.Y 

Chicago,  111 

3,019 
6,252 
701 
701 
709 
867 

42 
30 

11,914 
4,516 
1,611 
2, 118 
2,185 
ll768 

a9 

51 

2 

2 

7 

1 

53,769 

12,583 

13,176 

42,459 

2,574 

1,629 

2 

12,396 

4,940 

18 

(c) 

""55i* 
1,354 
1,931 
2,014 
2,589 
1,139 

85 
34 
36 
26 
55 
13 
14 
15 
9 
17 
11 
16 
6 
5 
16 

430.077 
?A539 

505,879 
12,681 

281,240 
U,845 
10,439 
24  883. 

2 

3 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

St.Loui«,Mo 

4,110 

<n,573 

753 

1,219 

609 

13 
16 
23 
28 
8 
6 
11 
6 
3 
15 
2 
4 
14 

4 

5 

Boston,  Maas 

•      6 

Baltimore,  Md 

7 

Cleveland;  Ohio 

Buflalo,N.Y 

1,091 

1,162  1    2 
807    cl 

2,424       4 

1,079       1 
579  jcl 

2.245  1(c) 
259  1/1 
437       2 

1,225    «2 

8 

406 

2% 
297 
526 
344 
412 

1,551 

9 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Pittsburg,  Pa 

2 

982 
913 
815 
238 

6,704 
16.660 
13,473 
9,148 
5,589 
2.701 
14,722 

10 

11 

12 

New  Orleans,  La 

Detroit,  Mich 

13 

14 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

15 

Washington,  D.  C 

Newark,N.J 

Jersey  aty,N.J 

1 

226 
200 

16 

1 
1 
2 

1 

17 

1 

55 

.     .  . 

3 

569 

18 

Louisville.  Ky 

855 

1  1      400 

10 
5 

1 
4 
1 
3 

4 

I 

3 
6 
5 
3 
2 
3 
2 

2,735 
2,425 

19 

MiniaeapolifkMinn 

20 

Providence,  k.  I 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

1 

105 

1 

2,942 

21 

1 
7 

1 
1 

250 

888 

74 

454 

1 

4 
3 
6 
7 
2 
2 
6 
3 
4 
3 
2 
2 
3 
1 
1 
5 
4 
4 
2 
5 
1 
3 
6 
2 
1 
8 

221 
226 
416 
642 
360 
145 
811 
432 
374 
491 
465 
189 
504 

66 

86 
708 
238 
467 

72 
904 

40 
110 
287 
200 

48 
301 

1 
h2 

1.806 

» 1,-941 

1,667 

1.065 

22 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

1 

17 

23 

St.Paul,Mfrin 

1 

3.492 
4,095 
2,009 

24 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Denver,  Colo 

.... 

1 

25 

2 

243 

26 

Toledo,  Ohio 

1 
2 

1 

175 
165 

212 

27 
28 

Allegheny,  Pa 

342 

cl 

23 

2,239 

Columbus,  Ohio 

850 

1|        25 

4,140 

29 

Worcester,  Mass 

8yracu8e,N.Y 

228 

4:3 

5,687 

3,398 

80 

1 

209 

'*"t 

1  211 

81 

New  Haven,  Conn 

Paterson,  N.  J 

394 

n86 

125 

1 

1,627 

32 

2 

36 

(m) 

(m) 

1 
1 
1 

151 
437 

ic) 

5,406 

83 

Fall  River,  Maas 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 

315 

34 

1 
1 
3 
2 
1 

16 
222 

% 

448 

85 

Omaha,  Nebr I 

6 
4 

3 

4 
3 
6 

I 

1,554 

86 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

1 


cl 

1 

\% 

4,486 

87 

Memphis,  Tenn 

(c) 

88 

Scran  ton,  Pa 

1.806 

39 

Lowell,  MaM 

\ 

378 
130 
107 

1,694 
2,662 

40 

Albany,  N.Y 

41 

Cambridge,  Mass 

Portland,  Oreg 

2 

50 

737 

42 

nl 

1 
ol 

1 
P2 

10 
2,800 

60 

12 

807 

1,278 

18 

3.418 

43 

Atlanta.  Qa 

...'_..     .  '.._ 

44 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich . . . 

I 
5 
6 

140 
110 
226 
146 

3 

2 

6 

.... 

1,191 

45 

Dayton,  Onio 

1 

2,746 

46 

Richmond,  Va 

1 

229 

1,569 

47 

Nashville,  Tenn 



48 

Seattle,  Wash 

1 
2 
? 

33 
160 

Ol 

3 

i 
\ 

1 
1 
3 

1,886 

49 

Hartford,  Conn 

Reading,  Pa 

226 

2,300 

60 

1 
4 
3 

303  ! 

106 
343 
21 

2,094 

61 

Wilmington,  Del 

585  1.... 

460  |.... 

4 

1 

3,255 

62 

Camden,N.J 

24.956 

63 

Trenton.  N.  J 



61 
176 
105 

ol 

2 

ol 

9l 

5 

1.895 

70 

914 

205 

54 

Bridgeport,  Conn 

Lynn,  Mass 

i::::::::::!;:::::: 

1 

50 

779 

55 

1          23 

965 

56 

Oakland,Cal 

1 

908 

4 

436 
200 
35 

1,633 

67 

Lawrence,  Mass 

New  Bedford, Mass.... 
Des  Moines  Iowa 

187 
86 

1 
1 

68 

1 
1 
2 

\ 

462 

59 

700 

60 

Springfield,  Mass 

Somerville.Maas 

Troy,N.  Y 

i69 

18 

1 

151 

1,299 

61 

1 

S21 

62 

1 

273 

2 

424 

1,861 

63 

Hoboken.N.J 



2,427 

64 

£^vanBville.  Ind 

1 

112 

2 

2 

72 

654 

65 

Manchester,  N.H 



8 

.... 



747 

a  Including  2  idiot  asylums. 
6  Isolation  nospital. 
c  Not  reported. 

d  Including  888  insane  persons, 
c  Pesthouse.  f  Not  in  tise. 

0  Including  1  contagious  hospital. 
A  Including  1  detention  hospital. 
i  Not  including  patients  treated  at  detention 
'•Tspital. 


j  Owned  jointly  by  city  and  count}*. 
k  Including  1  isolation  hospital. 
{  Including  a  number  of  orphans, 
m  A  number  of  orphans  are  cared  for  at  alms- 
house, 
n  Smallpox  hospital, 
o  Contagious  hoq>ital. 
p  Contagious  hospitals. 
7  Receiving  hospital. 
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Table  XL— CHARITIES :    ALMSHOUSES,   CHARTTABLj:    HOMES,   ETC.,  ORPHAN    ASYLUMS. 
AND  HOSPITALS-Concluded. 


Cities. 

Almshouses,  charita- 
ble homes,  ete. 

Orphan  asylums. 

Hospitals. 

Mar- 

Municipal. 

Other. 

Municipal. 

0 
No. 

ther. 

Municipal. 

Other. 

ginal 
num- 
ber. 

No. 

Aver- 
age 
num- 
ber of 

in- 
mates. 

No. 

Aver- 
age 
num- 
ber of 

in- 
mates. 

No. 

Aver- 
age 
num- 
ber of 

in- 
mates. 

Aver- 
age 
num- 
ber of 

in- 
mates. 

No. 

Nmn- 
berof 

pa- 
tients 
treated. 

No. 

Num- 
ber of 

tlents 
treated. 

66 

Utlca,N.Y 

1 
1 

147 
400 

2 

801 

1 

362 

4 

2 

I 

2 
3 

1 
2 
3 
2 

1 
3 

1,676 

67 

Peorla,IU 

1 

1,198 

68 

Charleston,  S.C 

Savannah,  Qa 

2  1  al56 

1 

240 

9 
8 

1 
8 

404  '    1 

1,497 

371 

60 

(ft) 

(6) 

425 

85 

1,881 
80 

70 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. . . 

r1 

*"*6i2' 

71 

San  Antonio, ¥ez 

1 

1 
1 
1 

225 

54 

(1195 

815      1 

90 

72 

Duluth,Mlnn 

j 

2,463 

78 

Erie,  Pa 

....i"""*" 

1 

190 

723 

74 

Elitabeth,N.J 

1 

53 

cl 

(ft) 

75 

WUkesbarre,  Pa 

1 

230 

1 
1 
2 
2 

63 
35 
84 
160 

1,406 

76 

Kansas  City,  Kans 

8,215 

77 

Harrisburg,  Pa 

1 

178 

1,954 

78 

Portland.Me 

2 

175 

1 

cl 

226 

25 

/532 

2»862 

79 

Yonker8,'N.Y 

1,136 

80 

Norfolk,  Va 

1 

87 

1 
1 

9 
60 

4 

124 

2,692 

81 

Waterbury,  Conn 

894 

82 

Holyoke,  Maae 

1 

103 

2 
3 

1721     rA 

81 

788 

83 

Fori  Wayne,  Ind 

1 

125 

27b 

84 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

Al 

1 

2 

1 
1 
1 

758 

85 

Houston,  Tex 

1 
2 

70 
55 

3 
8 

1 
2 
2 
2 

64 
UO 

57 

120 

153 

9 

95 

86 

Covington.  Ky 

^1 

(5) 

594 

87 

Akron^  Ohio .'. 

265 

88 

Dallas,  Tex 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

45 
54 

d60 

26 

7 

126 

1 

667 

89 

8aginaw,Mich 

8 
8 

1 
1 

908 

90 

Lancaster,  Pa. 

838 

91 

Lincoln,  Nebr 



848 

92 

Brockton,  MasH 

Bingham  ton,  N.  Y 

1 

.84 



238 

93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 



2 
3 

242 
227 

1 

312 
1,602 

Augusta,  Ga 

Pawtucket,  R.  I 

Altoona,  Pa 

1 

16 

1 

I 

1 
8 
4 

1 

46 
12 
14 
85 
71 
496 
90 



1 
1 
7 

25 
80 
288 

2 
2 

1 
2 

2,096 

Wheeling,  W.  Va 

hi 

1 

i 

615 

866 

Mobile,  Ala 

1,200 

Birmingham,  Ala 

458 

100 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

1 

25 

1 
1 
1 

240 

871 

5,268 

(6) 

101 

Springfleld^hio 

102 

Gwlveston.  Tex 



8 

1 
1 
2 
2 
I 
2 

850 
60 
85 
143 
180 
80 
66 

2 
3 
1 
2 
1 
3 
2 
2 
12 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
3 
4 
1 
8 

800 

108 

Tacoma,  Wash 

1,786 

104 

Haverhill,  Mass 1    1 

Spokane,  wash -  -  - 

106 

1 

320 

105 

I"* 

cl 

48 

1,281 

106 

I'erre  Haute,  Ind 

1 

8 

*7 

1 

75 

115 

41,682 

106 

620 

107 

Dubuque.  Iowa 

1,060 

108 

Qnincy,  111 

1,369 

109 

South  Bend,  Ind - 

287 

110 

Salem,  Mass 

1 

110 

2 

193 



469 

111 

Johnstown,  Pa  .      ... 

1 

90 

1,980 

112 

Elmira.N.Y L... 

1 

40 



380 

113 

Allentown  Pa  ' 

1 
2 

1 

240 

28 

d50 

ml68 

114 

Davenport,  Iowa ' . . . . 

2 

526 

684 

115 

McKeesDort.  Pa  .     .  .  ' 

981 

116 

Springfield,  111 

2 

1 

78 
80 

nl,060 

117 

dnelsea.  Mass 

1,866 

118 

Maiden,  Mass 

1 

88 

1 
1 

8 
40 

807 

119 

Toneka.  Kans 

:::::::: 

1,077 

120 

Sioux  City,  lowfl 

121 

Knoxville,  Tenn 



6 
4 

1 

147 
99 
48 

2 

1 

38 
26 

1 
1 

129 

(b) 

12? 

Chattanooga,  Tenn .... 

123 

Superior  Wis. 



2 
2 
2 
2 

1.317 

124 

Rockford,Ill 

ol 

(ft) 

471 

125 

Taunton,  Mass .' 

1 

50 

1,436 

126 

Joliet,Ill 

1 

100 

1 

62 

1,259 

127 

Canton,  OMo 

hi 


3 

128 

Butte,  Mont 

2 

1 

3,455 

129 

Aubum.N.Y 

1 

65 

329 

1 

a  Not  including  389  persons  fed  by  almshouse. 
b  Not  reported.       c  Contagious  hospital. 
d  From  city  only. 
e  Smallpox  hospital. 

/Not  including  159 patients  treated  in  hospital 
wards  of  Jail  anaalmshouxe. 
a  Public  charges  only. 
A  Pesthouse. 
i  Including  1  smallpox  hospital. 


j  Owned  by  city;  operated  by  county. 

*  Including  Illinois  Soldiers'  Home,  with  1,567 
inmates. 

I  Including  hospital  connected  with  orphan 
asylum. 

m  Data  are  for  8  months. 

n  Not  including  patients  in  1  hospital  not  re- 
ported. 

o  Pesthouse  owned  Jointly  by  city  and  county. 
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Table  XIL— COST  OP  WATER,  GAS,  AND  ELECTRIC-LIGHT  PLANTS  OWNED  AND 
OPERATED  BY  CITIES. 


CltlC*. 

Waterworlos. 

QmwofTiM, 

Eloctric-light  pUnia. 

OWD- 

edund 

optr- 

iit«d 

by 

city. 

Ye«t 
built 
or  ac- 
quired 

€OEt. 

Own- 
ed And 
rrper- 
Ated 
by 
dty. 

Year 

built 

qufred 
city. 

COBt. 

Own- 
Hi  and 
oper- 
ated 
by 
city. 

Year 
tmUt 

orac' 
quired 

Co^ 

1 

New  York, N.Y.. 

Chicago,  111 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

St.  Louis.  Mo 

Boston,  Mass 

Baltimore,  Md... 
Cleveland,  Ohio. . 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

San  Francisco.Cal 
Cincinnati,  Ohio . 

Pittsburg,  Pa 

New  Orleans,  La . 
Detroit, Mich  .... 
Milwaukee,  Wis.. 
Washington,  D.  C 

Newark,  N.J 

Jersey  City, N.  J.. 
Louisville,  ky.... 
Minneapolis,M'n 
Providence.  R.  I.. 
Indianapolis,Ind 
Kansas  City,  Mo. . 
St.  Paul,  Minn.... 
Rochester, N.Y  .. 

Denver,  Colo 

Toledo.  Ohio 

Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes- 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
No... 

1801 
1835 
1848 
1854 
1857 
1868 

$115,526,748 
82,467,621 
85,171,881 
17,671,085 
22,689,784 
15,576,790 
9,398,966 
9,059,870 

No... 

No... 

2 

No... 

Yes.. 
No... 

ib) 

$1,955,272 

3 

4^' 

1836 

110,000,000 

4 

No... 

5 

No... 

No... 

6 

No... 

No... 

7 

No... 

No... 

8 

No... 

No... 

9 

No... 

No... 

"  ' 

10 

Yes.. 
Yes.. 
No 

1840 
1872 

12,000,000 
7,016,635 

No... 

No... 

11 

No... 

No... 

12 

No... 

No... 

13 

Yes.. 
Yes.. 

rj.. 

Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes/. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
No... 

1836 
1872 
1879 
1889 
1854 

1871 
1897 
1895 
1882 
1873 
1889 
1874 
1847 
1871 
1845 
1892 

6,061,110 
4,696,653 
1,458.000 
7,436,719 
5,000,000 
6,446,981 
4.289,517 

4,000,000 
4,562,421 
7,297.486 
160,000 
1,804.518 
2,216,141 
2,863.693 
8.300,031 
4,164,015 

No... 

Yes.- 
No... 

189^ 

813,808 

14 

No... 

15 

No... 

No... 

16 

No.  . 

No... 

17 

No... 

No... 

18 

No... 

No... 

19 

No... 

No... 

20 

No... 

No... 

21 

No... 

No... 

22 

No... 

No... 

23 

No... 

No... 

24 

No... 

No... 

25 

No... 

No... 

26 

Yes.. 
No... 

1889 

1,110,000 

No... 

27  1  Allegheny.  Pa 

Yes.. 
No... 

1890 

385,882 

28     Columbus,  Ohio . . 

No... 

29  1  Worcester,  Mass. . 

No... 

No... 

30     SvracusG.N.Y-.-- 

No... 

No... 

81 

New  Haven.Conn 

Pater8on,N.J 

Fall  River,  Mass. 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.... 

Omaha.  Nebr 

LosAngeleh.Cal.. 
Memphis,  Tenn . . 
Scran  ton,  Pa 

No... 

No... 

1 

82 

No... 

No... 

No... 

1 

83 

Yes.. 
No... 

1874 

1,914,968 

No  . 

No... 

1 

84 

No... 

No... 

1. *.!;::::.*: 

35 

No 

No. 

No... 

1 

36 

No... 

No... 

No... 

37 

No... 

No... 

No... 

38 

No... 

No... 

No... 

39 

Lowell,  Maw 

Yes 

1673 
1850 
1865 
1887 
1874 
1874 

1870 
1830 
1832 
1890 
1854 
1865 
1827 

%6 

2,553,399 

(e) 
5,619,016 
3,960,809 
1,879,570 
1,435,166 

1,500,000 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,399,676 
2,874,«57 
1,838,660 
1,696,354 
2,500,000 
1,584,506 

No 

No... 

1. 

40 

Albany,  N.Y 

Capibrldge,  Mass 

Yes.. 

No... 

No... 

1 

41 

No 

No... 

::::::i ; 

42 

Portland, Oreg...l  Yes.. 

Atlanta, Ga '  Yes.. 

Grand      Rapids.  1  Y(^.. 

No... 



No... 

43 

No 

No... 

44 

No... 

Yes.. 
No... 

1899 

186,264 

45 

Mich.        ^      ' 

Dayton.  Ohio 

Richmond,  Va . . . 
Nashville,  Tenn.. 
Seattle,  Wash.... 
Hartford,  Conn  .. 

Reading,  Pa 

Wllmhigton.Del. 

Camden.  N.J 

Trenton,  N.J 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Lynn,  Mass 

Oakland,  Cal 

Lawrence,  Mass. . 
New      Bedford, 

Mass. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Somerville,  Mass . 
Tioy.N.Y 

Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
No... 

No... 

46 

Yes.. 
No... 

1851 

950,000 

No... 

47 

No... 

48 

No 

No... 

49 

No... 

No... 

50 

No.. 

No... 

51 

No... 

' 

No... 

52 

No.. 

No... 

53 

No... 

No... 

54 

No.  . 

No... 

55 

Yes.. 

No... 

1870 

2,427,561 

No... 



No... 

56 

No. 

No... 

57 

Yes.. 
Yes.- 

No... 

1878 
1866 

2,281,024 
3,065,784 

No... 

No... 

58 

No  . 

No... 

59 

No... 

No... 

60 

Yes.. 

1873 
1868 
1833 

2,115,576 

741,568 

1,800,019 

No 

No... 

61 

No... 

No... 

62 

No... 

:::::::  :::;:::::::i 

NO...I 

a  Four  pUnts,  1826, 1857, 1674, 1897. 

b  Various. 

c  Owned  by  city,  but  leased  to  private  company. 

dCity  owns  distributing  system  only. 

e  Not  reported. 

/Small  plant  furnishing  water  to  suburb  recently  annexed, 

«Two  plants,  1870. 1899. 
City  owns  pumping  works  and  distributing  system  only« 
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TjlBLK  XII.— cost  op  water.  GAS,  AND  ELECTRIC-UGHT    PLANTS  OWNED  AND 
OPERATED  BY  CITIES— Concluded. 


Cities. 

Waterworks. 

Gas  works. 

Electric-light  plants. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Own- 
ed and 
oper- 
ated 
by 
city. 

Year 
built 
or  ac- 
quired 
by 
city. 

Cost 

Own- 
ed and 
oper- 
ated 
by 
city. 

Year 
built 
or  ac- 
quired 
by 
city. 

Cost. 

Own- 
ed and 
oper- 
ated 
by 
city. 

Year 
buUt 
or  ac- 
quired 
by 
city. 

Cost. 

63 

Hoboken.N.J.... 
Evansville,Ind.. 
Manchester.  N.H. 

Utica,N.Y 

Peoria,  111 

Charleston,  8.  C  . . 

Savannah.  Qa 

Salt  Lake  City, 

Utah. 
San  Antonio,  T'x. 
Duluth.Minn.... 
Erie  Pa 

Yes.. 
Yes.. 
No 

1873 

$8^,097 
1,483,702 

No... 

No... 

61 

No... 

No... 

63 

No... 

No... 

1 

66 

No... 

No... 

j 

67 

No    . 

No... 

No... 

68 

No 

No... 

No... 

69 

Yes.*!       l«M 

i,  031,849 
3,000,000 

No... 

No... 

70 

Yes.. 

No 

1874 

No... 

No... 

71 

Nn 

No... 

72 

Yes.. 
Yes.. 
No... 

1898 
1868 

i,966,666   Yen-. 

1898 

$456,000 

No... 

73 

1,716,016 

No... 

No... 

74 

Elizabeth, N. J -. 
Wilke8barre,Pa.. 
Kansas  City,  K's . 
Harrlflburg.Pa... 

Portland,  Me 

Yonken  N.Y 

No... 

No... 

75 

No... 

No... 

No... 

76 

No... 

No... 

No... 

77 

Yes.. 
No... 

1840 

657.172 

No... 

No... 



78 

No... 

No... 

79 

Ym 

1874 
18721 
1866 
1872 
1879 
1872 

1,549,079 
1,116,948 
1,339.200 
1,147.803 
743.592 
678,600 

No... 

No... 

80 

Norfolk  Va              Ym 

No... 

No 

81 

Waterbury.Conn. 
Holyoke,Ma88  ... 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
Youngstown,  O . . 
Houston,  Tex.... 
Covington,  Ky  . . . 
Akron,  Ohio 

Tlallaa  Toy 

Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
No... 

No... 

No... 

82 

No... 

1 

No 

83 

No... 

1 

No... 

84 

No... 

1 

No. 



85 

No... 

No... 

86 

Yes.. 
No  .. 

1891 

1.166,000 

No... 

No. 

87 

No... 

No... 

1 

88 

Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
No... 

1882 
1872 
1836 
1885 
1880 
1867 
1859 
1878 
1873 
1834 
1899 

i,i66.288 
900.000 
848.459 
886.460 
890,462 
709,928 
482,021 

1.820.537 

No... 



No... 

j 

39      fioiHnAW^Miph 

No... 

No... 

1 

90 

lAncaster.Pa 

Lincoln,  Nebr.... 
Brockton,  Mass  . . 
Binghamton.N.Y 

Augusta,  Ga 

Pawtucket,R.I.. 

Altoona,Pa 

Wheeling,  W.Va. 

Mobile,  Ala 

Birmingham,  Ala. 
Little  Rock,  Ark . 
Sprlngfleld.Ohio. 
Cfalveston.Tex... 
Tacoma.Wash ... 
Haverhill.  Mass.. 
Spokane,  Wash... 

TAPTft  TTnntA.  Tnd . 

No... 

No 

1 

91 

No... 

No... 

92 

No... 

No... 

93 

No... 

No... 

94 

No -- 

No... 

95 

No... 

No... 

1 

96 

657,850 
694,700 
523,479 

No... 

1 

No... 

97 
98 

Yes.. 
No... 

1875        405.314 

Yes.. 
No... 

1892     9131,483 

99 

No... 

1 

No... 

1 

100 

No.. 

No... 

* L-. .:*  **" 

Yes.. 
No... 

1888 

36.000 

101 

Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
No... 

1881 
1888 
1893 
1891 
1885 

676,184 
1,554,455 
1,204,830 
1,260,281 
1,250,000 

No... 1 

102 

No ' 

Yes.. 
Yes.. 

No... 

1889 
1893 

84.050 

103 

No ' 

460.000 

104 

No... 

105 

No... 

No... 

106 

No. I 

No... 

107  :  Dubuque,  Iowa  . . 

108  Quincy,Ill 

109  Knnth  R(*nd.Tnd  . 

No... 

No. 

No... 

No... 

No ' 

No... 

Yes.. 
Yes.. 
No... 

isTS 

1869 

879,778 
1,913,144 

NO...I - 

No... 

! 

110 

Salem,  Mass 

Johnstown,  Pa... 

Elmira,N.V 

Allentown,Pa  ... 
Davenport,  Iowa. 
McKee8port,Pa.. 
Springfield,  111... 
Chelsea,  Mass.... 
Maiden.  Maw.... 
Topeka,Kans.... 
Sioux  City,  Iowa. 
Knoxvllle,  Tenn . 
Chattanooga.  T'n. 

Superior.  Wis 

Rockford.ni 

Taunton.  Mass... 
Joliet,  111 

No... 

( 

No... 

1 

111 

No... 

j 

No... 

112 

No... 

No... 

1 

No... 

113 

Yes.. 
No... 

1865 

87i,566 

No... 

No... 

.    i 

114 

No... 

No... 

116 

Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
No... 

1882 
1866 
1867 
1869 

898,012 

811,730 

400,000 

1,040,805 

No... 

No... 

116 

No... 

No... 

117 

No... 

No... 

118 

No... 

No... 

j 

119 

No... 

Yes.. 
No... 

i889|        68,458 

120 

Yes.. 
No.. 

1886 

450,715 

No... 

121 

No 

1 

No.. 

122 

No... 

No... 

1 

No... 

123 

No... 

No 

No.  . 

124 

Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
No... 

1875 

fi9Q  nfi9 

No... 

No... 

125 

1876'      l,219,6o9 
1883,          825.000 
1869          534.000 

1 

No... 

Yes.. 
No... 

1897       141, 723 

126 

No... 

127 

Canton,  Ohio 

Butte,  Mont 

Auburn,  N.Y 

No 

No... 

128 

No... 

No... 

129 

Yes 

1994          FiOQ.  »iA 

No  . 

No... 

i          *     ** 

a  City  owns  distributing  system  only. 
6  Not  reported. 
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Table  Xm.— DEBT,  BASIS  OF  ASSESSMENT,  ASSESSED  VALUATION  OF  PROPERTY,  AND 

TAXATION. 


Mar 

mum 

Cltie*, 

]}«l>t. 

Bliildns 

Nmititvi. 

limit 

Bonded, 

Flodt- 

Ins. 

TotAl. 

1 
2 
S 
4 
5 

NewYork,K.Y..... 

Chleag*3,lU  U) 

!^hllmklphiii.  l*rt.... 
8l,LrHila,Mi>..,,.,.. 

BoKtoD,  Muss... 

BwJtltaori?,Md  ...... 

Cleveliiii<l,Ohio 

But!ah^N-Y,.....,, 
San  Fnioclwv*,  CiiK. 
riiickmati,  Ohio.... 
l'itM>ur*^,l*a -.,-..-. 

Kpw  ( (rlejini*.  La 

iK'tmit,  Mloh 

Mllwjiukee,  Wl5...,. 
WH*hitigtiiii,  D.  C  ... 

Newurk.N.J. ,, 

Ji?Mfy  City, N.J..... 
LouiflVillc,  Ky,„... 
MlaucapolKMliin.. 

[ndianupdiis,  Ind ... 
Kan.'ywi  City,  Mo  .._ 
at.  Paul,  Minn...... 

Rfjrh«ster,  N',  Y 

D<?nvt»r,t\iIo 

Toledo,  Ohio........ 

Allegheny,  I'ft.. 

DihiiiibiiK,  Ohio...., 

Wore  est*  T.  Miws. 

Symcuae,  N.Y....... 

New  HttveTifConii  ., 

!'iiter«>u.N.J 

PfllLRtVLT.Mii*.,... 
PL.Trttm-f^h,  .Mo  ...... 

Omaha,  Nebf „,-..,. 

U.m  AriRt^k'i^i  Cal 

M'.miahK  Teiiii..... 

l^icranton.Prt  .„ 

Uswell,  ilnrtg 

Albany,  N.Y. „...,, 

Cjicu bridge,  Miusj 

I'ortlfttul,  Of«g„„,. 

2a,3*r7,Q&lJ 
5»,443a4& 
11>,105,MM 
p8e.99e,9?9 
m>,140,lfB 
IS,  426. 36(1 
ia,ri55,606 

'2Si,190,»57 
I5.i;^5fi,7t»2 
14, 293,  ISO 

f\S2:i,500 

14, 4211,^1011 
JJ*.UG0,B83 
W,  6^,000 
f(,  41 5,  000 
17,431,  OUl 
•2,392,800 
4.!S^.a00 

»,mjoo 

9.116,  (Ml 
m2,  463, 800 

6,o;«,9iy 

7,0-28,063 

i^,iM-i,eou 

8,9t?i.000 
0,623,694 

2,aiw,aio 

2,928,600 
4.^19,250 
1,473,950 
&, 611, 800 
1.612,700 
S,10!*,00O 
9193,000 
3.^(70,3*20 
4,7^^120 
7.<^,fiO0 
ri,  677,946 

14,012.671 
9,ltil,383 
1,329,065 

a  1362,269, 143 
ai.&J8,4B3 
66.772,230 
19.105,694 
036.996, 97V 
39,140,163 
14,610,331 
16,555,006 
4.6B0,136 
29,190.9,^7 
le,570,5lM 
14,556,715 
e,506,2S<ft 
6,349,062 
15,S^,20V« 
1€,  201, 600 
19,611,911 
9,789,001 
3,415,000 
13,067.9^5 
3,094.075) 
4,93l<,»00 
3,121,100 
10,564,646 
UM2,Sa5,634 
6,414,149 
7,ftlS,0fiS 
3,409,6fi8 
3,962,000 
7,379,^ 
a,67W,2291 

8,43&,«ao 

5,000,338 

5,667,631 
1.6H2,70* 
3,1W,000 
I,0tt0,005 
3.H7fi,S20 
l,7S4,12si> 
7,522.500 

1110,636,438 
2,3M,710 
15,561.200 

6,212,077 
2,377,371 
1,371,0^9 
217,501 
1,927,644 
4,673,334 

"i*»96,564 

3,857,520 
2,762,0® 
785,11*' 
l,73fi,317 
3.725.813 

iii»i,«8a.i«» 

V,in,72S 

41,211.090 
19, 106,  ^ 
r59,2S)^.ga& 
^,9^,106 
12,1^.020 
14, 184.516 
4. 462.  §31 
27,2^.313 
U,iS92,270 
14,&56,71fi 
4,609,7^ 
fi,349,0G£ 
I5,174,2S4 
12,433,990 
16,749,382 
9,003,888 
6,671,33^ 
14,342, 1«7 
S,  014,0^ 
i  £85,436 

7.m,m 

10,002, 7»a 
«u  2,631, 2ia 
6v  741,775 
&,02],740 
0,060,146 
5,»48,ai7 
7,37f,33» 

3,435,820 
3,688,4Si 
t,4£4,l«f^ 

6,667,031 
1,692.129 
3,022. 70?7 
863. 91& 
S.9Dg,»65j 
»,5S7,82l 

6,o;m,i$2 
6,mM 

No  limit.. 
Ko  limit... 

7iia) 

a#(E 

No  limit... 
Nollmil,.. 

61*(aV 

7 

1,1M,I^1, 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
lU 

u 

17 

18 
IB 
20 
21 

2,,'>lii,63ft 

i;33a,"»92 

263,225 

2,300 

42b  J^ 

1^862,600 

1,451,023 

101,004 

701,275 

2L! 
23 

^353,474 
612,998 
5«1,S84 
234,251 
672,^74 

i,«e,a2s 

2,360,S22 
3,«13,708 

Im:::::: 

Ho  limit . 

24 
2fi 

23 
80 

1,44.^,646 

«41l,734 

3.^^,230 

"m'M 
'  mi' 635 

f*  1,029 
607,220 
31,088 
fi,654 
rrfJ,S3T 
70,004 

10*  f*).-.,. 

3^(M*>.... 

NoOmU... 

louM,.... 

I0*|fcl  ..,, 
16*(o«w>.. 

.fiW 

31 

2i7,ai3;3 

%^ 
3,^ 

37 

1,311,904 
a6,4M 

*W,iT5 

80,293 
236,090 
667.955 

3M 
3^ 

37,005 

4S) 

41 

42 

14,173 

5,592,1191             %-m 

a  Not  including  1665,000  not  yet  approved  and  93,810,227  in  litigation. 

5  Of  assessed  valuation  of  real  estate. 

c  Including  1936,200  liable  for  taxes  for  State  purposes  only. 

d  Including  $86,021,982  exempt  from  local  taxes  for  State  purposes. 

« Including  9936,200  liable  for  taxes  for  State  purposes  only  and  986,021,982  exempt  from  local 
taxes  for  State  purposes. 

/Varies  in  different  boroughs  from  91.48  to  92.04. 

Q  Varies  in  different  boroughs  from  90.85  to  92.18. 

A  Deficiencies  for  1898:  varies  in  different  boroughs  from  90.21  to  99.18. 

i  Varies  in  different  boroughs  from  924.24  to  ^2.74,  with  discount  of  6  per  cent  per  annum  to 
Dec.  1  if  paid  before  Nov.  1. 

1*  Not  including  data  relating  to  sanitary  district  of  Chicago. 

xOf  assessed  valuation. 

I  School,  920:  library.  90.64. 

m  Of  assessed  valuation  of  real  estate:  may  be  increased  by  vote  of  people. 

n  Not  including  State  tax  of  94  on  mortgages,  securities,  stocks,  bonds,  etc. 

o  School,  94:  library.  90.20. 

p  Including  93,533,000  of  county  bonds. 

9  Including  9648.746  of  county  sinking  fund. 

r  Including  92,984,254  of  county  debt. 

sOf  average  valuation  for  10  years. 

{School. 

It  In  city  proper:  in  annex,  96;  on  securities,  98. 

vin  city  proper:  in  annex,  97.78;  on  securities,  94.78. 

u;  Included  in  county. 

X  Including  State. 

y  Lamp  tax. 

c  Included  in  city, 
oa Including  county. 
66  School.  94.48:  county  library  90.80. 

ceClty  proper.  100;  suburban  districts,  66|;  agricultural  districts,  884. 

ddNot  including  ward  school  tax  of  from  90.14  to  97  and  State  tax  of  94  on  mortgages,  securitiea, 
stocks,  bonds,  etc. 
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tablb  xni.— debt,  basis  of  assessment,  assessed  valuation  of  property,  and 

TAXATION. 


BuiA  at  i 
Ksmentof 

perceotof 


Uenl 


Por- 


70 
30 
SO 

100 

im 

50 
100 

6a 

too 
70 

% 

100 
75 

eci 

100 

m[ 

m 
m 

50 
40 

100 
100 

m 

m 

100 
5ti 

100 
60 

100 

IDO 
90 

100 
40 


lOO 
20 
100 
100 
100 
lOO 
50 
100 
100 
63 
100 
100 
70 
60 
60 
lOO 
100 
75 
60 
100 

40 

m 
m 

60 
40 

•s 

too 
too 
fl£l 

50 
100 

50 

S3* 
101} 

60 
100 
100 

90 


vuluadiin  of  property 


EeaL 


ef%  903,445, 

«79,aa6. 

»07,540. 

247,  Wb, 

230,4'J5, 

ie0,2t!f2, 
316,271, 
103,000, 
171.343, 
124.7m, 
l£3,lCiA, 
116,585. 
ft3,900, 

ifr,ri5i, 

146, 7D1, 
62,703. 
102. 1  Kl. 

8i,m 

ftl,09U, 
8a,47H, 
W,524. 
53,^, 
39, 752, 

44.se«, 

14.764. 
28,7SH. 
62, 178, 
31.967, 
21,54a, 
5\8«1, 
5tf,41.'i, 
74.  ,W), 
^^2,170, 


TiLx  rate  jar  tl  ,000. 


Btattf.  CountT-    City.     Other.    T«}f*] 


a  4, 


|i@.«o    ih) 

16.27  ff20. 
IRBO, 

12.  HO 

iil&.SO' 
13.50 

laoi! 

aa  11.72; 
14.241  hb± 
15.00'..,.. 

I     n.m 

14        9.  SI     ffi 

im    

19,W7: .. 

1&.  m     i:k 

13. 52  mml. 

0.10    <j#j!3. 

6.00   mi  5, 
11.60  fTll< 

17.27...... 

Jft.30       rfi, 
I6JSU'     r7. 

I  J.  21     re, 
is.ooJ,..,.. 

16.34 

16.00     rri, 
15.80      r2, 
16.26-..., 
15, 6(1 
22.00 
12.50  656  3, 

12. 80  are  17. 
17.92 
16.60 

14.  K3  jKjTL 
R.0Oyyj;tV 


,i?., 


5i 


16. 
13. 


MftT- 

ber. 


n  13.50 
19. 50 
13.10 

r21.6» 
29. «. 
23.2SI 
1^.06 
25.74 

29.00 
It*.  OS 
77  AA  22. 07 
tH»  ■ 
21,20 
2S.40; 
25,35; 
26. 16 
1&.50 
IH,(»0 
2S,W 
2Z  20: 

21,  n: 

m.  7oI 

yylR,SO 
27.  50 

moo 

19.33 
21,00 
25.00 
n.MO 
28,50 

29.  €0 
{ddft) 
60|  n37.80 
19.60 
22.60 
17.10 
3'J.OO 


t 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
6 
9 
10 

u 

12 
13 
14 

15 
16 
17 
IS 

19 
20 
21 
23 
23 
24 
25 
2« 
27 
28 
2S» 
50 

ai 

32 
38 
34 
35 
36 
S7 
38 
99 
40 
41 
42 


ee  Controlled  by  legifllation. 

/School.  S3.42;  police,  12.43;  highway,  90.67. 

KOf  average  aaseased  valuation  for  5  years. 
Average. 
i< Sinking  fnnd,  93.64;  average  school,  93.18. 
#/ Controlled  by  Congress. 
JBc  Value  at  forced  sale, 
a  City  rate,  915;  agricultural  rate,  910. 
mm  School,  96.90;  State  school.  91.28. 
nn  Of  assessed  valuation  plus  sinking  fund 
00  Interest  and  sinking  fund, 
pp  School,  95;  township,  90.29. 
qq  Face  value. 

rr  School,  98;  park,  98;  township,  90.80. 

M  Not  including  9990,960  special  assessment  bonds  against  private  property. 
UNot  including  special  assessment^arrants  and  accrued  interest  on  oonds. 
uu  Not  including  special  assessment  bonds  and  warrants  and  accrued  interest  on  bonds. 
wOf  assessed  valuation,  not  including  water  debt. 
una  Not  reported. 

xz  School.  93:  county  road,  90.50;  sewer,  90.80. 

yy  Not  including  ward  school  tax  of  from  90.60  to  95.60  and  State  tax  of  94  on  mortgages,  securities, 
stocks,  bonds,  etc. 


sOf  average  assessed  valuation  for  8  years. 
(taa  Of  assessed  valuation,  but  not  to  exceed  92,000,000  except  for  waterworks  or  lighting  plants. 
666  County  school,  93.20;  county  road,  90.40;  city  high  school,  90.16. 
cce  922.40  in  8  wards;  917.20  in  8  wards;  916.70  in  8  wards;  916.40  in  8  wards. 
ddd982.20  in  8  wards;  927  in  8  wards;  926.50  in  8  wards;  926.20 in  8  wards, 
ew  School,  914;  poor,  93.60. 


Xtjf  Metropolitan  sewer. 
0!P9  School,  94;  port  of  Portland,  91.60. 
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Table  Xm.— DEBT,  BASIS  OF  ASSESSMENT,  ASSESSED  VALUATION  OF  PROPERTY,  AND 

TAXATION— Continued. 


Bfn*1 

DUIII- 


mtiti. 


43 

u 

46 

47 
4H 
49 

m 

5e 

67 

m 

61 

fia 

63 
&4 
65 
6i5 
67 


Atl^nlA^aa  . ... 

CimcKl  Iitt(>irlB^Mit:li 

l>aylufi,  LthUt .. 

MifhnKru],  Vu 

Sftshvlik-.Ti^nii  ... 
S^ifliUk',  Witsh,..,., 

Harlfanl^  ronn 

KeatHtiff,  Pa 

TreRtoTi,  N.  J 


Debt. 


BonilHl, 


Hrtdgi,'tMirt,  Ccjim  .^. 

Lynn,  Muj^ , 

ihikhind,  (jil  ....... 

Iji  wn^m^e.  >frt.'w  — , 
New  Hedfoni,  Maj«. 

SfiriirrviUe,  Miue.. . . 

Tnt>,  N.  Y...... 

H^dM>ttri,N  J.,„.„ 
Kvftii^vnk'.Ifid  ..... 

l.liai,  N.  Y  .........I 

l\virliij]],.,. 

Chiirk-Hr*jii,  S.  ('..... 
KiiviuiTiiih,!;ii,.„_. 
SftllLakcCiiy,  I  mb 
Sun  AfiU^nlu,  'J\'Jt_, 
iJiiluih,  Minn. ...... 

Erie,  ?ji,... 

Elbjibrth.Jf.J 

Wilke>biirrfJ*a.,,,. 
KmriMtL^  niy  Kuns  .. 
UHrri>Tiii]^^ru...,, . 

rordimiJ,  Mi.-^ 

Yoiik*.^rw,X.  V  .- 

Norfolk,  Vii„ 

W'iih'r1iiiijry,Cnnii  .., 
Hidyfi'kf,  Mtt*?* .,..-. 

Von  Wriynt',  Ind 

YniinKMnwiuOhki ., 

ItiiMstMriH  Ti-x ., 

CNv'iiJ|ftMfi,K>-,  *.*..( 

DaUiu*,  Tt<x .,„,. 

H*igiiiHW,Miih  »,.... 

LuiR'lL5'l<T,  1*11  .-».... 

Lincoln ,  Nihr    


llf^«0O 


256,' 628 
179,439 


^7,'io    iLM,44j* 

Kim      75,749 

Kim  ff':^.tm 

,lKK>j  "lIJO.OOO 

I,  KW .,,,1 

s  two... ...... 

I,  iVstl^ 


Tuti&L 


SZ,S27,SO0 
2,087,0110 
3.7VLCI00 
7,2Z7,3St 
9,413.500 

1^4,570,065 

1,443..^X) 
2.(W5.7t<l 
2,543,!M»5 
8.  IWi.  496 
l,fiG7,f)00 

ia7.5D0 
2.  .3*7.098 

g83ci.U0O 
2,542,073 

1,576,600 
1,674,S00 
2,L55,0Q0 

344,041 

S,T9i>,5fiQ 
3,2^,750 
3,524,4S:2S 
2,22&,H71 
6,n4,0S9 

^6,5U0 
3,241«,340 

|jOL74}4 
LMSl/205 
i.lRJ7.600 
2,  S92,  ISg 
3,5^\a23 
4.170,899 
#906.000 
2.2S4.0U0 

C<kM20 
X449,ttS»i 
2.  ill, 700 

5116, 400 
!,?tt&.00O 
t,35*?.&«0 

i,3[r7,;a» 

1,762, 1 Wl 

2,ffi^.M0 

G46.1S0 


fund. 


IM,  176 
t^,u^7 
JTTOpTTX 


Hetd«^bt. 


Logml  hat- 

nUM  tug 


4/}a,012, 


S9,7S 

Li67.vao 

i(fi7,fi^ 
1,12SI,S(M 

8,000 

a.  047 

ao4.«&4 


77,372 

)0>OQa 

382;  iia 


:a&,DOQ 

1,950 


10I»,274 
ll,lfi6 
104.247 
16ti,990 
14,610 
9.007 
120.000 
134, 9iX 
1.67^,649 

410.380 

&4» 

720,228 


l,«A0,a2l 

a,4ia.fiQD<i 

2,453,7721 

I&4,fi00 

£77t«» 
OSS,  Si 

%i4Km 

144,041^ 

:t.2:^7,  TV)' 

.  i!      .       ...rj 

5«2.7I1 
l,7&l,2Qi5 

S,27l...i.'. 
a.7<Ji,   .1  : 

!;fi<;:'  -.:: 

a&d,l:aM 
S,4I9.»4 
£.1«fr,M4 

1,6»7,22S 

7<W.77'i 
l,717.«l|i 
1.72a.«l 


N0  Umtl. 

(A) 
N<i  limit . 

21^  (ft).. 

S  *  ( o  *  *  - , 

2*||A)  ., 
No  lUnll. 

V 


7!<t«K. 


■  !irnS(, 


Nil  lima. 

7i  fa^ ... 
•2.0Qpi.UiXI 
Ni>  limit. 

TO :: 


a  Of  aasessed  valuation. 
6  Controlled  by  vote  of  people. 
c  School. 

d  Of  aascflsed  valuation  of  real  estate. 
e  Not  including  9220,898  local  improvement  bonds. 
/Not  including  9222,180  local  improvement  warrants. 
a  Not  including  $443,078  local  improvement  bonds  and  warrants. 
n  Controlled  by  legiHlation. 

i  City  rate;  agricultural  rate,  16;  not  including  school  district  tax  of  from  $1.75  to  $7. 
i  Not  including  State  tax  of  $4  on  mortgages,  securities,  stocks,  bonds,  etc. 
«  Not  aKMe^«ed. 

/  Not  including  personal  property. 
tn  Not  reported. 

n  Of  average  assessotl  valuation  for  3  years. 
o  Overlay,  $0.42;  armory,  $0.10. 
|)  Armory. 

q  Not  including  school  debt, 
r  Metropolitan  sewer. 
0  Included  in  county. 
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Table  XIII.—DEBT,  BASIS  OF  ASSESSMENT,  ASSESSED  VALUATION  OF  PROPERTY,  AND 

TAXATION— Continued. 


BAiiiQfaii- 

BoHiaeniof 

property— 

AivesH^tl 

VjAlujitiuri  of  |jro|n?Ft3f.          | 

TbJi;  n*te  p*t  §1.000. 

Mu- 

per  cent  of 
lull  v&lue. 

ginal 
num- 
ber. 

m 

Per- 
mmal 

Re^.        ' 

l^nMnftU 

TcittkL 

SUtv. 

fa*  71 

City. 

culler. 

Touil. 

im 

||0,67B/i27 

Sll.6tM,83l 

1^2.240.058 

%%u 

fli.w 

£2t.  m 

4» 

^1 

^11 

22,oim.ogki 

5,6V2,091 

27,77l,lhtt 

4.27 

1.71 

M.4C*;    f-Sy-94 

30.32 

44 

bb 

55 

J!Ei,3312.220 

lO,;£*2,**0 

42.fHio/200 

1.HI, 

3>7ti 

lO.irj,      PS.  26 

25.  tii> 

ih 

loo 

100 

45  J. «H,^  77a 

24,3ti7,(M2 

&9,^'i6i.^<'il 

4.()0 

N.OO........ 

1^.00 

46 

n 

76 

aOv417,7t*ti 

7,0U.(JUQ 

3<>,42S,3y6 

51.50 

'  "d-'fio 

io.oof„ 

24.  SO 

47 

lfK> 

lO) 

2ii»fiChiyt.'»5 

fi,fi09,337 

3l*Hi03,29i 

a.  91 

4.H9 

9.0«     I- a  20 

n7.w 

22.5(> 

4» 

100 

100 

4H,  ililKJ,  0;J5 

itKft4:i,3'J2, 
9y,090 

fi^,  M^,  4*7 

il7*50 

49 

4:iJttl,Mfl 

4,  t,  4S0,  G79 

"    'i**^ 

ti.m     f4.00 

il4.5U 

50 

100 

ik) 

*0,01A>„000 

(Jtj          1 

no,fl«o,o<jo 

fiuOO 

9.fi<>     C4.G0 

20.00 

51 

m 

m 

l,*j^l.700 

afi.cMXMlJ'i 

"2,e6 

5.40 

i^.m    f,^.5o 

22.00 

52 

00 

m 

6,mKi,7-J4 

mUfi35,6H4 

■i.72 

5.H9 

12.  a+! „. 

21.50 

53 

iw 

100 

5I.01(\1'-£1 

o.^.wr^9oa 

01,^^6,090 

I  f»  s 

(N* ) 

UM)     1     i«0 

12.90 

54 

iw 

100 

11,^20.665 

^.I71,ii)!i3 

fil,l)91,<M.H 

,fi!l 

.7li 

ICV.9SK        o.yi 

17.  SO 

55 

im 

lUO 

•m/nh.7^ 

4,l7iulH'3 

li'.atiMMfi 

1,!^ 

7.  U 

12.10'...,.... 

24.10 

5fi 

100 

IDO 

2y,  7-J>,  42& 

H,W5*,2yfY 

:iH,0l4,722 

.^2 

,75 

14.21!       p. VI 

16,00 

57 

100 

100  ' 

ii5,r^%\7fjo 

20.MS.(ki;i 

fni,  Ur7,  413 

.57 

1,72 

H.n\ 

19.20 

58 

2fi 

•m 

11.0C8/J20 

!^/i>>.OJO 

14,i324,9iTO 

XOO 

VLfiO 

'.MhWl    cW.'M) 

(iS.TO 

59 

90 

m 

63, 400,  770 

1(1,469.977 

tifl,H70,747 

,;j5 

,70 

li-49, 

13.00 

m 

100 

100 

4C*'i07,3UO 

4,  7iih.  IfJO 

5l,2cL\40U 

*21 

M 

14.62       r.M 

Itl  30 

61 

too 

100 

4ii,li2i!,  125 

5,  i«>l.  G7i 

47.6'ifi,797 

\ft) 

fO,3fi 

ILHOL...... 

I7.fi6 

Gil 

£41 1 

m 

'20.  i:y<,  KW 

i,j»oy,aiio 

2W, OIK,  IOC] 

2.70 

tt,  IXI 

ia,?^iO'     ir2.10 

24.a<J 

m 

100 

100 

1«,  571,  210 

(.,7l*5,w£4) 

'i%37i3,0(iO 

197 

(5.  Mt 

10.110      rfj,9fi 

-25.42 

m 

70 

TtJ 

'jT^ryAwii 

fi,  H%.K41 

31,iyl.7M 

.09 

.13 

19.  2»; 

19,50 

05 

100 

100 

i^,357,:mi 

9,^iy.S07 

:i7.Ci7<i,6S7 

i^) 

fy.i5 

la.fiiv..,..,. 

t£Lm 

66 

m 

20 

5,(3«M,071 

'i,iii>^,im 

8,ai3.556 

4, '20 

10.  U) 

2M.  10  t*^  41'.  20 

M.m 

67 

40 

100, 

12,3*1, 29H 

4.8W,1G0 

17, '2m.  im 

M,W 

'1,  a\ 

mm, -. 

37.13 

6S 

(JF) 

100 

'J*.  9.^,  97!^ 

l1,ftil,SHt] 

36,.%H'i,8ft'j 

A.  SO 

(J.  I'S 

i4..H) 

........ 

2Gul6 

m 

m 

m 

^1,540,142 

7,ifjO,oii:i 

ao,  mi,  LHM 

K,W 

J.'iO 

7.26 

IK4S 

-J7.90 

70 

«Q 

m 

2i,4:i4.aw: 

7,178,4.50 

31,t.0^i,4ftS 

Lm 

0,20 

15.  (H> 

(■  .1,  m 

'27,  iJO 

71 

«5 

m 

'J2.7ir>,afiK 

!*.4Li,777 

2d.  l5rS,  035 

2.93 

2.W7 

(*,:!0 

m  hi  70 

21.90 

72 

75 

Ih 

twn 

{m} 

19/238.  Ca# 

2.50 

13.  r<f 

c^.tiO 

i24.0t> 

73 

100 

too 

i.^ayiiuo 

rr  1.769.700 

17,151,100 

■"i"74 

fi.l2 

21.71 

20.t.O 

74 

Mi 

m 

10,15:4*.  HI 

1 /32ft,  039 

17,975,180 

2.rni 

&.fjll 

■fK/4."K* 

J12.tW 

76 

m 

m 

5,'JH).7?.> 

92.S09Z 

e,  138,^4 

■ '^'w 

l4-fjO 

24.oe» 

/-n.flo 

111,(50 

7$ 

lOO 

UK) 

(WI) 

[Hi) 

i\t;iK,ouo 

4.00 

7.00 

ri>.00 

J 17.  00 

77 

IDO 

100 

:ii,DCj,4i]0 

v^.imjm 

44.fi3l),960 

' 'i'ii^ 

I.IS 

16,  mi 

21,00 

7« 

70 

70 

aU,  47,'*,,  24ft 

rl,  125.210 

30.  SKKl,  4&5 

2.0a 

i,m 

le.oTj 

2L?i;i 

79 

7fi 

7h 

2a,2«l,lftO 

3.839.570 

2ij,  120, 7aP 

4.00 

ift.00 

Vr;i.(V* 

±l,OU 

m 

331 

mk 

'ii,7011,}^( 

iml 

H.^i7,107 

I9.m   <^  13.00 

32.0L1 

81 

m 

100 

M.to7.120 

37,(3tio,eeo 

"'.'is 

""'.'oi 

L>J7 

i&M       S2 

m 

^1 

i8Jtif>,2f.O 

ft,4iH,  r^ 

Zi  1^19, 410 

2.97 

4.0a 

9,40 

;/l^■^.;JO 

21,  7U 

,       88 

m 

im 

lin2H2.4H> 

i.ni.i^ict 

14,453,740 

2."^ 

7.06 

10.  40 

A^12.2» 

a2.5< 

M 

mi 

mi 

l»,fiO(»t9iM 

[;,';*Jio,mio 

a'i,7aO,'a^ 

3.80 

5.00 

lauo 

t2,00 

29.80 

85 

mi 

EV.W.WO 

21,4(*8,44l 

.^.  2fj 

6.00 

15.50 

ca.r.0 

30,2: 

86 

m 

m* 

17JGaa\40 

■2.M 

5J.H6 

9  10 

#-s,mi 

•ILZi 

S7 

m^ 

v^i 

Uijm,7:*i 

.\  137.273 

'^,20U,0'2f. 

3.*lO 

I.SIO 

lli.70 

t^2.:«J 

M.H 

«8 

« 

90 

i2jm,tvi^ 

•jt,:m,\3F^} 

]\,Vm,iyfh 

2.NJ 

2,  '3 

{ii\ 

'^' 

m 

7Ci 

75 

(m'l 

{m\ 

l^9IO,.'*7J 

1 

3.00 

9.01; 

' '  (^  7k  IJO 

jl7.U0i        DO 

21) 

26 

4AtM%mi 

iiri,f*Ur 

4,777,  i^tfi 

'"■^'lifi 

19.90 

1.27 

1      /8.00 

3«.0U:    f  M  IJO 

77  IF 

I       91 

100 

100 

;SiKH7.7lV:t 

3,  Ii70,  7^} 

■i7..^,f*0 

.fiO 

iy,9fi,    kk,si 

21.  (KJ        92 

100 

liij 

SH  '.crs.ir.Kj 

■J.  1>K>,  ri7u 

1       ^i.iii^aao 

1*) 

15. 00 

I,...-... 

'23.  dO,        »B 

( Including  State. 

u  Interest  und  redemption. 

V  Of  assessed  valuation,  not  including  water  debt. 

w  School,  127.50;  park,  96.20;  road  and  bridge,  96;  township,  $1.90;  railroad,  90.60. 

X  For  city  taxes,  75;  for  State  and  county,  60. 

y  Of  aaseaaed  valuation;  4  per  cent  additional  for  water,  sewers,  and  light. 

z  School,  98.20;  library.  90.25. 
aa  School,  K30;  miscellaneous,  96.40. 
bb  Of  assessed  valuation;  may  be  7  per  cent  by  vote  of  people. 

cc  Less  liabilities. 
dd  School,  93.76;  poor,  91.18. 

e«  School,  90.50;  sidewalk.  90.50. 

ff  Not  including  debt  of  center  school  district. 
gg  School,  94;  township,  9180. 
Ml  School,  910;  township,  92.20. 

a  East  district,  919.81;  west  district,  $22.98. 

H  East  district,  924.81;  west  district,  $27.98. 
fit  Grade  crossing,  90.59;  overlay,  90.28. 
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BULLETIN  OF  THE  DEPABTICENT  OF  LABOB. 


Tablb  XIIL— debt,  basis  OP  ASSESSMENT,  ASSESSED  VALUATION  OP  PROPERTY,  AND 

TAXATION— CJoncluded. 


Mat- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Cities. 

'                         Debt. 

Sinking 
fund. 

Net  debt. 

liMlL 

Bfmded, 

Floiit' 

Total. 

5^ 

AugiifltA,  Cia. ..... 

|l,752.aiM? 
4,000,500 

ijm.ooD 

A  750,000 
I, BIO, 000 

nt<t,!joo 

3, 618,  5O0 

1,91 7^000 

2,344,272 

87J,000 

H«2,S39 

1, 136,  POO 

961,4,^ 
446,000 

1.00^,  rioo 

275.000 
tS46. 100 

1,419.'J00 
1,714,200 

1,400.600 

9ai,ooo 

1,612,573 

m.iioo 

1,  6Ji8,  f>75 
157,  MOO 

ai8,,f^ 

F^  240, 000 
738,690 

Si 50. 000 
622,0:fi 
21,924 
32,%SJ 
25,000 
246, 19& 
126,433 

"82^646 

1,361,626 

2«i,2t;3 

4J^,  im 

»6,0O0 

191,  7iK) 

32,362 

31,. 171 

!' 274, 078 

7.090 

fl,  902, 300 

4,6'J3,4^i 

1,125,924 

5"^  05& 

{5,831 
S72,32S 
91,291 

4,251,106  3^(eJ  ..... 
!,0S4,6®  7ilM)...„ 

629. 05&  5«[a)  „,J 
A  775, 000   Ko11iiatw« 
1,666,196         U) 

227.778          {/I 
n 853,644  NoJfmU.., 

2.839,146  6f  («r 

D4,S6d.l26  fi#(o|..*.. 
U484,9fa   2k  fh-.... 
2,76«.247  5f  (a)....^ 

381,618  S*  («)-.,« 

1,060,»I4  &*lo) 

1.148,416  5^  («>....  J 

^276.553  21  W-.^.» 

vl,0O7,<H8  2U(r)...,. 

381.646  2<<w) 

1,006.506]  10^  (a}...; 

614,662-  7%  (a)..... 

K23,a&il  &*(a),...* 

4«3,584   2^(w)...„ 

1,066,25*'  5  f(<j) 

1.290,05i:  2H(r)...*. 
I,&*6,474;  2i4tO..... 

m,mi\  Kt>  limit... 

1,895,2SM;  S^(oJ 

1,404,519   No  limit.., 

851,000           U) 

646,800  i^^lol..... 

Piawlucket,  R.  !,.„. 
Akoona,  Pa. 

Wht^dlng,  W,  V41,., 
Miiblle,  Ala  ..... 

A77&,000 
1  85^  1II& 

BinTilm^liiiiTi   Al4 

............ 

Itt) 

101 
lO-J 

im 
un 

105 

im 

107 
lOH 
109 

no 

Littk"  KocV,Ark.... 

Bpriiig-fieM.Ohlo 

GiilvfStcniK  Tt^x  . ... , 
Taromn,  VVft-Hti  .-,.*. 
Hflverhin,  Masn,..., 
SftX)kjiiat\  Wiisb .  - . .  ^ . 

TeiTO  l!iiuU',hvl 

Dubiiiauf,  lowii . 

yulmjy.  111. .,..„,,. 
Stju til  Bond,  Jnd.... 
liiftlein.  Mass 

244,433 
i»  853. 544 
3,731,14a 
p4J0l,626 
1,943,269 
2,*l.m06» 

409,000 
1,077,599 
1,169,262 

tm,m 

1^1,225,628 

4.^,090 

l,DaS,fiCO 

«5>2.700 

323, 5G4 

689.100 

1,066.2&4 

1,5^.200 

1,774,200 

5^9,167 

1,9&4.333 

1.424.773 

954,000 

1,612,573 

M6,»oa 

l,G6fi,.575 
181, S07 
93^,531 

fc  667, 716 
738,ti«) 

I^fi5& 

"'  '892.'660 
36,500 

436,317 
61,831 
27,482 
16.665 
20,847 
29.glS 

217.900 
71,444 

111 

112 

Johnstown,  Pn...... 

Elnjini.N/Y  ., 

Alknlown,  Pu...... 

DaveJi|w>rt.  lowii 

MpKea-^porl,  Pn. .... 

aiJrinif field,  in 

CiielM?*!^  Mrti*.. 

Malfleil,  Mttw., 

Topoka,  Kftiia...... . 

Sioux  City,  liWH..,, 
Knc}SvillL',TtijiJ  .... 

Chiittanwwti.  TcHn  , 
aupt'ilor,  Wi&  ....... 

RcH'kfcml.llL..,.,.. 
Ttt union,  Mhs<w...._ 

Juliei,  111  , „. 

na 

7S.048 

114 

48,664 
43.000 
lfi6,75l 
17&.000 
60,000 

llfV 
116 

305,516 

117 
118 
119 

301.149 
227.726 
7,9fifr 
69,03ft 
20,254 
100.  OTO 
2^5,332 

IfO 
121 
122 
123 
124 

144,938 
24. 173 
23,000 

3t»,0O0 

24. 007 

15,999 

4^7,716 

125 
12& 

324,067 

1,344, 4«« 

1SI.807 

900,268 

IM!  614. 652 

7»S,690 

6*(«) 

127 
128 

fJamon,OlikK 

Biiitis Mom....  . 

14*263 
jCr  53,064 

129 

Aubum,  N.  V 

a  Of  assessed  valuation. 
5  School. 

c  Of  assessed  valuation  plus  sinking  fund. 
d  Of  assessed  valuation  of  real  estate, 
e  Not  reported. 

/Not  including  State  tax  of  |4  on  mortgages,  securities,  stocks,  bonds,  etc. 
pSchool,  $4.10;  street  and  sewer,  SI;  library,  S0.80. 
A  Not  including  $2,254,787.63  assumed  by  State  on  reoiganlxation  of  city. 
<  State  and  county  school,  $2;  special,  $1. 
i  Controlled  by  legislation, 
ir  Included  in  county. 
Ilncluding  State, 
m  Bond  interest. 

n  Including  $41,069  temporary  loan  bonds, 
o  School,  $6.75;  township,  $0.40. 
p  Not  including  $106,684  local  improvement  bonds. 
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Table  XIU.— DEBT.  BASIS  OF  ASSESSMENT,  ASSESSED  VALUATION  OF  PROPERTY.  AND 

TAXATION— Concluded. 


BaaiBOfas- 

semn 

entof 

property- 

Anened  valuation  of  property.         | 

Tax  1 

rate  per  $1,000. 

Mar- 

per cent  of 

ginal 

fall  value. 

num- 
ber. 

Real. 

Per- 
sonal. 

Real. 

PeiBonal. 

Total. 

Stote. 

County. 

City. 

Other. 

Total. 

76 

100 

$18,686,602 

•6,248.474 

918,780.076 

16.36 

$4.70 

$12.50 

592.20 

$24.76 

94 

100 

100 

28,628,660 

5,041,840 

88,570.000 

1.80 

14.70 

16.50 

96 

76 

76 

18^034,071 

6,721,544 

16,960,286 

**"6.*66 

7.50 

"  66.66 

/18.50 

96 

66| 

100 

28.755.616 

6.00 

y5.40 

10.40 

97 

60' 

50 

11,806,461 

4,496,448 

16,802.904 

'6.'56 

"'6.66 

18.50 

i8.00 

27.00 

96 

60 

60 

12,000,000 

8,600.000 

15,600,000 

(*) 

n2.oo 

6.00 

m6.00 

22.00 

99 

40 

40 

9,482,205 

8,184,026 

12,616,230 

6.50 

6.80 

6.70 

65.00 

22.00 

100 

60 

50 

11,441.870 

6.616.869 

17,057,739 

2.84 

8.64 

9.97 

06.15 

22.60 

101 

661 

661 

22.888.748 

4.888,696 

26,777,888 

2.00 

6.60 

16.70 

52.00 

26.30 

102 

100 

100 

19.490,568 

8.059,287 

22,549,840 

6.40 

6.60 

12.00 

58.00 

27.00 

103 

100 

100 

20,894,766 

5.209,468 

25,604,234 

(«) 

'U 

^00 

65.00 

17.80 

104 

100 

100 

14.824.620 

4,058.161 

18,877,771 

5.84 

30.00 

105 

66| 

66f 

14.973.910 

6,170.225 

21,144,135 

2.97 

1.40 

11.80 

65.90 

22.07 

106 

80 

80 

16.224,148 

7,717,882 

28,941,475 

8.00 

9.00 

10.00 

614.00 

36.00 

107 

20 

20 

8.070.162 

1,560.191 

4,620.853 

4.20 

7.50 

86.00 

«29.50 

77.20 

108 

66f 

66f 

10.468,400 

3,962.600 

14,430.900 

2.97 

8.03 

12.60 

tt7.80 

26.30 

109 

100 

100 

18.772.400 

9,459.708 

28,282,103 

.28 

.49 

17.78 

18.50 

110 

66| 

661 

18.600,000 

210.000 

18,710,000 

3.50 

6.25 

**66.'76 

/16.45 

111 

100^ 

100 

15,711.485 

1,580,726 

17,242,211 

"(*)" 

{8.44 

16.95 

25.39 

112 

100 

100 

20.161.877 

65.925 

20,227,802 

2.50 

8.79 

"65.56 

/11.79 

113 

% 

(») 

8.817,180 

5,685,070 

18.952.250 

"i'w 

2.60 

14.50 

623.00 

42.90 

114 

lb 

4,^529.208 

fe) 

15.750.000 

2,76 

7.00 

y7.25 

/17.00 

115 

20 

20 

1,747,462 

6.276.670 

iioo 

9.00 

16.00 

t21.13 

59.13 

116 

100 

100 

21.196,660 

2.206,644 

28,406.294 

1.18 

11.18 

65.04 

17.40 

117 

100 

100 

28.885,600 

8,876.900 

26,762,400 

.20 

.*6i 

9.66 

aa5.98 

16.40 

118 

50 

50 

7,488.402 

1,464,240 

8,887.642 

5.25 

8.76 

18.50 

616.00 

48.50 

119 

83i 

S3i 

4,748,220 

1,076.028 

6.828,248 

8.00 

4.00 

41.60 

621.60 

70.00 

120 

60 

60 

9.891.871 

1,420.805 

10,812.676 

8.50 

9.60 

12.50 

25.50 

121 

60 

60 

12.100,000 

2.150.000 

14,250,000 

8.50 

8.50 

16.60 

28.50 

122 

65 

65 

9,496.215 

1.107.936 

10.604,151 

2.30 

18.20 

18.90 

"6ii.*i6 

40.50 

123 

20 

20 

4,115,060 

2,202.891 

6,817,961 

4.20 

6.40 

21.10 

6629.54 

60.24 

124 

100 

100 

16,006.885 

6,512,985 

20,518.820 

.58 

1.76 

16.67 

18.00 

125 

20 

20 

2.270.600 

850,006 

8.120.600 

4.20 

4.20 

86.00 

*cc  46.66 

91.00 

126 

60 

60 

8,846,940 

8.272,880 

11.619,820 

2.84 

6.66 

12.00 

dd9.60 

29.90 

127 

55 

55 

12,299,610 

i%.m 

16.676,634 

2.60 

6.75 

12.00 

67.60 

27.75 

128 

100 

100 

18,766,987 

2.49 

6.61 

7.94 

65.46 

21.40 

129 

q  Of  aaMwod  valuation;  5  per  cent  additional  for  light  and  water  and  2  percent  additional  for 
■chools. 

r  Of  ^remge  waemed  r«luatlon  fnr  3  xc'Aris. 

ff  fe?chrte»l,  ft*:  bond  Init'Test,  WW.H}, 

1  Kot  iii^Iiinilnfr  S^d.iit^  Htrt'eE  and  eewcr  imprOTement  bonds  held  against  private  property. 

trlif  osaief^cd  rnliintk^n;  may  be  7  per  cent  bj^  vote  of  people. 

X  For  dty  tiixei,  50^  for  fitu  tt%  t^oiiniy.  and  sehool.  *i&. 

ygcbool,  $B:  RJnkJni^  fnmi,  il.id. 

xSebooU  11^.50;  lownshk),  $im. 
na School,  |f».27:  metrtivt^litatj  f*t.»wer.  fO,6*, 

*A8thoo).  W^i  briclgf  mid  rofld.  18:  llbmry.  il.2.4-  iciwnship,  $0.30. 
cTgchijiol,  itM.aiGi  itpwnsbip.  fii;  n»«n:l  and  bndjjre,  Sfl. 
(MSthfxil,  9^M,  uhnriUe*.  $0.60:  tnwrinblp,  SO.m 
rt  Includinir  debt  ot  lichool  <liatric  t  exu^udlug  b«yoad  city  limit?. 
iT  Includlit^  !9liiiiii£  l\md  ot  tichool  dtsirici  extending  beyond  city  limits. 
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Tjlblb  xtn'.— Income  from  all  sources. 


gin&l 
num- 
ber. 


Cities. 


1  I  New  York, N.Y.. 


Chicago,  m.  (&)  . 
PhiUdelphia,  Pia . . . 

St.  Louiis,  Mo 

Boston,  Ma» 

Baltimore,  Md 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Biiflalo,N.Y 

San  Fntnciflco.  Cal . 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  . . . 


11  >  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

81  , 

82 

83 

34 

35 

86  , 

37  I 

38  I 

39  I 

40  I 
41 
42  I 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
60 
51 
52 
63 
54 
65 
56 
67 
68 
69 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
66 
66 
67 


Cash  on 
hand  at  be-     Property 
sinning  of  ■       tax. 
lifical  year.  ; 


Liquor 
licensea. 


Other  li- 


andfMa. 


Fine 


Frmn- 
chiseiL  I 


.  «f22JtM,  I12-  T^^  : 


New  Orleans,  La 

Detroit,  Mich 

Milwaukee.  Wi« 

Washington,  D.  C 

Newark,N.J 

Jersey  City,  N.J 

Louisville,  Ky 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

Providence^  R.  I 

Indianapohs,  Ind 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

St.  Paul, Minn 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Denver,  Colo 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Allegheny,  Pa 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Worcester,  Moj* 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

New  Uaven,  C-onn 

Paterson,  N.  J 

Fall  River,  Ma«» 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 

Omalut,  Nebr 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Scran  ton.  Pa 

Lowell,  Mass 

Albany.N.Y 

Cambridge,  Mass 

Portland.Oreg 

Atlanta,  Oa 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Richmond,  Va 

Na.««hville,  Tenn 

Seattle,  Wash 

Hartford,  Conn 

Reading,  Pa 

Wilmington,  Del 

Camden ,  N.  J 

Trenton,  N.J 

Bridgeport,  Conn 

Lynn,  Mass 

Oakland, Cal 

Lawrence,  Mass 

New  Bedford,  Mass 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Springfield,  Mass 

Somerville,  Mass 

Troy,N.Y.  (r) 

Hoboken.  N.  J 

Evanavllle,  Ind 

Manchester,  N.  H 

Utica.N.Y 

Peoria,  111 

Charleston,  8.  C 

Savannah,  Ga 

Salt  Lake  City. Utah.... 
San  Antonio,  Tex 


r4,  J7^,TW». 

al.^U.OSS; 
l*A74S' 
257, 

%. 

i»i.ud 

577, 66» 

(21,417 

^1,»04 

881,497 

149,693 

78,712 

36,078 

106,641: 

124,586, 

376,542 

620.618; 

181,131 

216, 702 

232,349 

688.583 

206.160 

355,104' 

657,699; 

672. 08u, 

821,269 

10,756: 

82.410 

354,536 

331,796 

102.368 

87,040 

493.126 

170,813 

120,910 

61.453 

16,063 

72,188 

76,972 

202.864 

267,365 

70,376 

208.082 

98,702 

218,870 

128,420 

62.042 

83,613 

9,208 

9,739 

58,470 

48,467 


3.:p»«m 

8.  1113. 

2.7mK7U] 
2.UI.2I 

l,^J»L,»7l| 

1,41^.405 

2,001,  If? 

i,so.m 
i,ai,ss^ 

1.472.J42 

1 ,  iiy,  5n*»; 

1,191.  €53' 

l,irn,l54; 

9i^9,  Hl» 
?il9, 334 

l.tW.16ft 

1  a7f»,7ai 

:>52.  4M 

rjjNC7,06fl 

1,(^7,  S32 
mS,  75» 

4W,  ?^ 

473,3tlfi 
:tOl,>00 
732A*7i* 
t>a5,600 
733,455 

-J  m7,wm 

r-cn,so5 

^t6,7M 

747,  71*i 

1,009,900 

H44.I68 

&I7,319 

1^.611 

^/ 608,  §40 

402,746 

^^,  im\ 


|5,713.86» 

3,127.40& 

1,709.134' 

974,071 

1,4^,077 

388,399 

422,485 

549,263, 

'246,380i 

415, 138; 

463,3711 

140,000i 

243,915 

355.204 

246,300 

328,217 

251.496 

132,910 

323,000 

204,920 

173,746, 

106, 181 

2»4,OOC> 

186,871 

192.875 

116,583 

161.140 

80.078 

164.351 

133,771 

160,963 

137.275 

122,278 

62,228' 

194,000 

120,000 

12,125 

67,267 

ikSOO 

182,708 

62 

99,547 

84,068 

39,553 

66,326, 

]6,360; 

97,200 
86.913 
69.600 

112,046 
102.900 
124,626 
104,087 
81,700 
134,030 
57,587 
61,300 
77,636 
60 
92,697 
88,600 
21,686 


64,206 
105,600 


47,948 
90.850 
13,350 


•932,637 

716,791^ 

814,763 

654,655 

d73,666 

99.512 

102,567 

47,721 

402.011 

379,138 

103.  &45 

182,580 

37.e92i 

10,987, 

123,426 

19,926 

13,377 

132.169 

19,506 

67,684 

70,116 

94,256 

30,365 

13,440 

68,200 

•23,210 

30,507 

780 

2,316 

37,578 

26,976 

20,405 

4,114, 

23,627; 

22,374 

56,848! 

54,  »4] 

2,646 

4,347 

7,885, 

6.094 

86.827 

114.073 

11.135 

4,979 

57,048 

096.234 

19,080 

4,339 

3,738 

14,836 

3,966^ 

4,45l! 

6,588, 

8.803 

16.195 

1,776 

6,504 

21,211 

3,060 

3.836 

712 

6,325 

12.624 

6,446 

236 

7,676 

84,919 

100,791 

47,712 

88,875 


lis.  101 
53,901 

283,049 
65,128 
48.220 
9.183 


66.600 

23,365 


I 

74,428! 

1.410 

137. 41& 

S.960^ 

»4.366< 

51.6 

13.9 


8.501^ 

2.90^ 

*26*9»- 
6,87» 
14.2«0 


1.270 
15.104 


13.  &U 


t208,3G2  $198,886 
108,969     416,474 

511 

52,554 
e 147, 976 

7,855 
41.885 

S,7Jh 
29.804 

3,887 
37,626 
16,869 

9.542 
20,445 
46,678 
11.545. 

4.254 

2.983 
64,827, 

8.802, 

5,321 
20,299 
28,333 

1.316. 

5.180 

3,500 

9,233 
21,988 
11,768 

3,388 
988 

2,281, 

9. -222 

11,258 

261 

7,260 

6.662 

7,721 

7,757 
522 

5,112 

2,358 
21,685 

1,457 

1,656 

6,904 

4.539 
27,446. 

7,229 

1,066 

4,897 

2,658 

3,155 
12,544 

6.709, 

5,638 
10.706 

6.622| 

6,575 

7,798! 

4.546 
233 

3,11 

1.1' 
55,851 

7,120 

1,994 

4,096 

7,961 
14.668 

8,491 


10.000 


2.648 
8.897 


2.808 


80 


U.850 
3.165 
8.312 


150!. 

154| 


3,044; 


5.500! 


400 


a  Including  cash  in  sinking  fund  at  beginning  of  fiscal  year. 

b  Not  including  data  relating  to  sanitary  district  of  Chicago. 

e  Including  cash  in  county  treasury. 

d  Including  t29,870,  income  of  county. 

e  Income  of  county. 

/Including  S117.940.  income  of  county. 

X  Including  income  of  county. 
Including  $84,878  premium. 
iCash  on  hand  at  end  of  fiscal  year  required  by  law  to  bo  returned  to  United  States  Treasury .  when 
'*  *«  available  only  by  reappropnation  by  Congrew*. 
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Table  XIV.— INCOME  FROM  ALL  SOURCES. 


IS,  143 
2.^ 

20,273 
9,117 
7,434 
7, 11!^ 

1,503 

23,U04; 
44,440^ 

17. 15'J 

n,  \^7 

mt, 


4,Ttrj! 
li.7l*5 


i2,fl*n 

4,^1 


a"E2,423....,....J 
28&/iS3.... I 

musm ...J 

2fl4,:*7iv '--"...  J 
iifl,m. .„„_,. J 

12B,96fi......_.J 

Ka,wv 

144,85fj,      2flft,M 
ia.1,  44tv  , . . . . , 


i0*(.  im, 

iWl.  4,tH 


l%,H9l) 


103,419 
106. 3W 


23I,00ti 

160, 4T7 
71,089 
1^,  436 


W.701 


40,657 
19.3471 

33,973 
fill  067 

25,210. 
313 


105,90^ 
5,095 


117, 4W5 
a  I, '27a 
a'>,OHl 


9,0^1 
'iS2ff7 

25,4^1 
47.323 

S7,a7l 


188,286 
l*4,i*7J 


47,4»2 

S,170 


30,000 
10,000, 
1.306, 100, 

m.-jm 

SK7vOOO 
lf^.143 


mi.'jao 

91.0110 
170,(100 
l,HiJ,,?70 

21*9,1 

6,-3011 

1:^7,  htih; 
laii  .MM 

2S.OO0 
H97,  OtXi 


'>'I.\  00(] 


wr^ooo 

iWCJ,  tlO() 

2!i^,7n 

Wl,305 
"30«,'oiq 

11H,7Hi 
2.W.O0B 


10,000 


Tfitfti  inoDme, 


«:!.506,707 

1,5m  3^)0 

2, 12J),  ^7 

1,110,1^76 

/4,W2,5aW 

401,662 

171,677 

l,mL!,226 

m,  ['£^ 

575,170 
3W,fil9 

74.35;i 

j3,3fi(S,456 

Ttn,*M4 

650,  W.5 

N4.(M1 
2ge,(»61 
1,227,715 
105,451 
127,164 
{i«iH.{>49 
Fi^,  0O8 

:i9,  "iofi 

01.874 

i:«,009 

i'^.  ^75 

L'a,ft7i 

1S4,  yes 
i:y,3i7 

]r>3,527 

12ft, HOO 

21,^1^'^ 
ia2.  70tl 
^74, 9W 

3;*S.  7lW 
278, J7P 
122,570 

ii:i,i4O0! 

9M,9«2: 
20,  £6;! 

71.017 
l:i7,H2M| 
111,113 

210,003 

2in),  vj'X 

m\ ,  742 

^I2,8:u 

1,312 
19*1,'^ 

n  i:ia,  i.tw 

12.  4.W 
UKI,  0H9 
4tf ,  M7 
2t>,0i2 

42,  \m 
is,7y« 

]7  n:'.*' 


a«£0&» 

^, 

14, 
tr45, 
10, 
13, 
9, 
9, 

7, 
4, 
6. 
ft, 
7, 
10, 
*<, 
4. 

4r 

7, 


Mar- 
ginal 
rium- 


1, 

3, 
3, 
M, 
1, 
1, 
ml, 

V. 
I, 


1, 
2 

?! 

2 


^/l 


010,549 

l>1^,449 

77^,050 

990,161 

747.243 

745, 41? 

206,499 

744.' 

219,  S77 

760,337 

H^,427| 

535,705' 

837, 160 

125, 714 

267,461 

0O4,42tl 

107,  W» 

im,  o&y 

491,  797 

fiao,oi7 

797,  6«0 

7m,  3«7 
^10,  3;* 4 
34,  mi 

441,0411 

.K;W,4i*2 

II 12, 1411  r 

74i^,572: 
0;J7,4^1| 
921,044 

785,  i!f77| 

710,  41W 
(7L*,  im 

(J(52,3ftl 

145,  im 

M07,T54 
805,  OVi 
292. 1 MW 
2*12,, ^24 

0A1,823 
215, 24H 

HS7.  t\'M 
7-ri,  iS(i7 

("CS^  MT7 
1S7,9U 

WVi,6K' 
IS14,52» 

3ml  M5 

:Ul,r, 
Kill,  \*/*i 

912,  ^7<; 

34<s  i»t^V, 

'JTNl.  n79 
«Ki.0l9l 

Mii^*.276, 

■  .'*  f.'jt' 


i  Including  $3,200,688  appropriated  from  funds  of  United  States  Treasury,  as  explained  on  page 
k  Income  from  one  special  license  to  close  out  stock  of  liquors  belonging  to  an  estate. 
I  Including  $250,550  received  from  sinking  fund, 
m  Including  $155,673,  State  and  county  tax. 
n  Included  in  income  from  other  licenses  and  fees, 
o  Including  income  from  liquor  licenses. 
p  Receipts  paid  to  county, 
fincluaing  State  and  county  tax. 
r  Data  are  lor  10  months. 
« Including  amount  received  from  sinking  fund. 


70 

71 

925. 
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Mar. 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


Cities. 


Cash  on 
hand  at  be- 
ing of 
'  year. 


Property 
tax. 


Liquor 
licennefl. 

Other  U- 

ceuMfl 

and  fees. 

9138,000 

•6,676 

63,280 

3,866 

68,089 

2,7W 

61,700 

2,867 

%^ 

(ft) 
10,294 

1,691 

48,491 

4,326 

83,164 

109,029 

(C) 

2,206 

60,000 

1,679 

.    16,100 

18,646 

84,936 

d7,919 

13,600 

13,176 

18,057 

6,297 

22,326 

d2,647 

22,626 

1.766 

81.698 

7,193 

31,004 

2,619 

41,000 

3,134 

1,868 

88,086 

3,688 

16,160 

60.492 

47,761 

11,963 

788 

4,638 

87,328 

7,161 

9,004 

67,006 

41,360 

66,966 

20,860 

18,31S 

11,643 

1.42i 

12,740 

1,36C 

39,600 

10,499 

62,029 

2,088 

48,940 

9,911 

20,686 

8,677 

42.900 

2,163 

70,000 

6,487 

20,829 

1,646 

1,898 

23,400 

19,303 

%^ 

1^722 

46,162 

6,229 

18,666 

1,460 

69,922 

7,760 

8,600 
760 

6,481 

86,670 

7,218 

11,000 

88,787 

16,000 

17,689 

66,600 

14,480 

41,730 

4,788 

44,409 

1,067 

94,000 

3,281 

21,286 

1,182 

47,346 

48,702 

24,628 

462 

Fines. 


Fran- 
ehlMs. 


90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

96 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

102 

103 

104 

105 

106 

107 

108 

109 

110 

111 

112 

113 

114 

116 

116 

117 

118 

119 

120 

121 

122 

123 

124 

126 

126 

127 

128 

129 


Duluth,Minn 

Erie,  Pa , 

Elizabeth,  N.  J 

Wilkesbarre,  Pa 

Kansas  City,  Kans . . 

Harrisbure,  Pa 

Portland,  Me 

Yonkers,  N.  Y 

Norfolk,  Va 

Waterbury,  Conn . . . 

Holyoke,  Mass 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

Youngstown,  Ohio.. 

Houston,  Tex 

Covington.  Ky 

Akron,  Ohio 

Dallas,  Tex 

Saginaw,  Mich 

Lancaster,  Pa 

Lincoln,  Nebr , 

Brockton,  Mass , 

Binghamton. N.  Y.. 

Ar^^'^^i   Or  _ 

Pi  vt.R.I , 

Al  .,  l^a 

W  M^%W.Va.... 

Ml  Ak , 

BlTSMiritrhiiiii.  Altt"..., 

Lim*'  K.H-k,  Ark 

Spr,!  '-■r:.l.i.<M,ij 

Gl.  ,  „Iu:j^  1  u^ , 

Tacoma,  wash , 

Haverhill  J^Iass 

Spokane,  Wash 

Terre  Haute,  Ind.  (k) 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

Quincy,lll 

South  Bend,  Ind 

Salem,  Mass 

Johnstown,  Pa 

Elmira,  N.  Y 

Allentown,Pa 

Davenport,  Iowa 

McKeesport,  Pa 

Springfield,  111 

Cnelsea,  Mass 

Maiden,  Mass 

Topeka,  Kans 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Knoxville,  Tenn 

Chattanooga,  Tenn  .. 

Superior,  wis , 

Rockford.IU 

Taunton.  Mass 

Jollet,Ill 

Canton,  Ohio 

Butte,  Mont 

Aubum,N.Y 


t246,766 

66,627 

98,961 

8,827 

167,044 

66,686 

29,698 

204,211 

131,643 

26,666 

21,166 

186,791 

162,693 

91,748 

229,976 

213.821 

236,627 

160,939 

28.888 

81,878 

40.024 

158,219 

/^  56, 898 

23,664 

99.923 

11,366 

2,259 

24,106 

10.402 

64,138 

129,988 

76,589 

89,821 

316.430 

67,468 

117,402 

94,806 

89,937 

8,026 

90,661 

(0 

126,747 

66,606 

48,912 

64,664 

14,106 

8,460 

133,412 

114.032 

6.336 

10,676 

140,146 

21,769 

8,656 

127,004 

140,476 

0111,920 


$462,268 
388,766 
606,200 
321.684 

328,679 
960,881 
728,323 
886,095 
220,614 
761,269 
313,037 
296.126 
4U,966 
353,663 
318,254 
361,634 
/385,678 
205,728 
808,617 
681,000 
818.840 
194,231 
647.242 
208,782 
261,723 
99,462 
113,897 
119,067 
310,648 
452,364 
399.804 
468,601 
344,251 
204,824 
341,748 
825,694 
277,249 
680,099 
167,  OU 

166,934 
341,469 
214,788 
196.006 
408,078 
441.984 
234,488 
221,904 
196,697 
219,986 
226,481 
281,128 
894,894 

m  124, 918 
234,018 

0388,562 
208,680 


$16,721 
1,892 
1,366 
2,217 

(ft)  I 
1,530' 
6,730 
1,343, 

654 
4,3&l 
8,876 

ie) 
6,964 
13,684 

6,014 
8,926 
1,873 
1,954 
4,212' 
2,458 
6,1631 
1,374! 
2,9281 
8,109| 
6,410 

16,8041 

28,4251 
1,711' 
8,543 

16,892 
2,866 

22,844 
798 
6,333 
1,043 
605 
2,283 
8,0G2 

6,646 
4,000 
6,709 


9,1 

24,814 
2,996 
3,571 
8,067 
298 
2,148 
1,048 
1,409 

14,578 
1,126 


a  Including  $17,607  received  from  sinking  fund. 

b  Not  reported. 

c  Receipts  paid  to  town  of  Waterbury. 

d  Including  income  from  fines. 

« Included  in  income  from  other  licenses  and  fees. 

/Including  income  from  special  nwwiwments. 

oincludea  in  income  from  property  tax. 

A  Including  cash  in  sinking  fund  at  beginning  of  fiscal  year. 
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Docks, 

wharves, 

ferries, 

bridges, 

markets. 

cemeteries, 

etc. 

Water- 
works. 

Gas 
works. 

Ill 

Special 
assess- 
ments. 

Other. 

Total  income. 

Mar- 
ginal 
nam- 
ber. 

1129,572 
189,840 

133,446 

1195,731 

16;  918 

89,984 

17,689 

(ft) 

12,432 

10,177 

206,687 

8,409 

81,345 

4,204 

48,444 

80,087 

1515,568 
10,000 
79,045 

0135,000 

(ft) 

1200,512 
52,966 
102,158 
87,736 

%m 

82,858 

12,003,228 

724,645 

884,200 

634,816 

1,352.088 

602,072 

1,551,146 

2,055,585 

1,678,215 

730,144 

1,778,869 

644,  on 

776,109 

854,441 

850,092 

913,681 

742,616 

907,860 

425,714 

612,746 

1,615,993 

663,886 

A740,865 

1,634,336 

426,625 

556,774 

965,415 

833,614 

232,780 

764,805 

763,687 

1,087,697 

1,170,062 

1,365,568 

624,916 

660,144 

576,927 

647,695 

1,138,963 

351,422 

160,107 
533,645 
511,399 
556,024 

1,009,560 

1,254,124 
779.432 
553,868 
441,198 
294,104 
660,266 
668,558 

1,031,428 
590,893 
630,556 

0683,961 
405,260 

72 

708 
2,196 
(ft) 

73 

74 

75 

<xV4.«r; 

(ft) 

(ft) 

76 
77 

162,778 
86,444 
20,884 

8i7,*833 

686,200 
746,384 
128,719 
738,000 

78 

137,510 
120,760 
108,053 
85,896 
57,649 
50,518 

79 

116,787 

206,191 

107,800 

7,498 

22,690 

190,585 

20,837 

36,792 

56,722 

96,662 

40.301 

14.902 

100.^7 

27.917 

55,780 

268,815 

87,715 

20,696 

2,681 

28,934 

22.195 

6,861 

66,261 

194,831 

186,364 

17,000 

149,073 

17,925 

4,798 

892 

92,033 

48,696 

49,401 

27,971 

41,170 

61,818 

105,968 

186,579 

148,158 

8,110 

4,607 

•     2,983 

31,388 

30,611 

83,783 

23,729 

20,882 

021,618 

80 

81 

82 

983 

88 

113,346 

101,225 

86,700 

248,892 

84 

25,258 
2,688 
5,000 
160 
5,372 
6,587 

85 

68,066 

20,154 
71,049 

86 

87 

65,729 
42,693 
98,769 
48,861 
80,305 
95,707 
54,804 

181,666 
68,656 

108.466 

88 

iff) 

182,868 
15,000 
24,879 

794,000 
15.680 

219,000 

518,859 

89 

90 

88,i2i 
7;  352 
12,842 
72,428 
20,426 
6,656 

91 

6,775 

92 

98 

8,696 
11,449 

1,689 
11,594 
13,814 

8,357 

94 

95 

96 

93,860 

97 

775,000 
24.827 

98 

9,872 
16,863 
41,599 

99 

100 

'24,596 

43,492 

1,205 

60,772 
63,949 
104,031 
96,438 
i 106, 571 

240,912 

101 

102 

$57,  U4 

66,216 
10,865 
176,546 
143,826 
96,008 
70,603 
112,206 

72,965 
801,000 
822,660 

80,000 

85,675 
4,382 

96,108 
482,200 

108 

104 

%.m 

105 

106 

*  * 

107 

414 

885 

815 

2,831 

1,180 

820 

16,420 

108 

47.594 
77,609 

^ 

109 

110 

1,968 

89,540 
80,697 
9,006 
5,773 
38,582 
14,254 
98,403 

111 

'^.7^7 

(0 

(l) 

<'U 

112 
113 

114 

6i,i26 
61,438 
104,133 
114,710 



100,875 
73,884 
373,000 
479,600 
280,581 

115 

116 

117 

32,017 
8,600 
1,195 
7,978 

118 

lli 

43,596 

120 

173,798 
23,000 

121 

122 

83,259 
27,996 
2,174 
n 195, 425 
35.342 
51,591 
17,649 

123 

40,806 
87,046 
21,543 
43,208 

260,000 
866,450 

124 

8,106 

88,169 

125 

126 

1,467 
8,660 

131,847 

127 

128 

78,897 



129 

i  Included  in  income  from  waterworks. 
^Including  income  from  docks,  wharves,  ferries,  etc. 
K  Data  are  for  8i  months. 

2  Not  reported,  on  account  of  alleged  defalcation. 
mlnooMe  from  school  and  library  tax  included  in  income  from  special 
n  Including  income  from  school  and  library  tax. 
0  Including  income  of  school  district  extending  beyond  city  limits. 
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tablb  XV.— expenditures  for  construction  and  other  capital  outlay. 


Mar- 
^nal 
num- 
ber. 

Cities. 

Police 
depart- 
ment. 

Police 
courts, 
jails, 
work- 
houses, 
reforma- 
tories, 
etc. 

Fire 
depart- 
ment 

Health 
departr 
ment. 

Hospitals, 
asylums, 
alms- 
houses, 
and  other 
charities. 

Schools. 

Ubrariea, 
arteal- 
lerfcs, 
muse- 
ums, etc. 

1 
2 

New  York.  N.Y 

Chicago,  111.  (6) 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

91,599 
10,398 
56.671 
6.999 

$185,142 
1,119 

$141,286 
66,948 
128,«64 
46,824 
55,740 
4,732 
82,973 
6,685 
64,401 

$366,910 

$3,967,744 

941,095 

686,416 

490,304 

882,410 

88.180 

175,980 

146.150 

140.733 

38.205 

282.631 

86,837 

173,861 

90,130 

163.674 

76.727 

70.199 

83,177 

141,366 

86.986 

91,856 

2,216 

$857,166 

24,549 

221,819 

38,647 

77,732 

3 

11,837 

4 

6 

Boston,  Mass 

c36,325 
640,010 
24,833 

'*$i,*866 

(1159,816 

6 

Baltimore,  Md 

Cleveland.  Ohio 

Buffalo.N.Y 

49.958 
1,696 

7 
8 

16,497 

8,929 

9 

San  Francisco, Cal.... 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Pittsburg,  Pa 

97,709 
2,347 
4,215 
1,000 
6,826 

5,560 
13.801 
35,746 

15.444 
11.254 
36,672 

10 

6,283 

61,416 

11 

****i3,'666 

12 

New  Orleans,  La 

Detroit.  Mich 

111,737 
67,770 

13 

900 

14 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

30,379 

16 

Washington,  D.  C 

Newark,  N.J 

9,882 

23,877 

9,378 
5,400 
10,096 
30,500 





46,353 
24.145 

16 

121,500 
60.830 

17 

Jersey  City. N.J 

18 

Louisyille.  Ky 

Minneapolis^inn  ... 
Providence,  R.  I 

14,000 
1.695 

19 

81,138 

4,565 

20 

19,706 

21 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

..  .      . 

22 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

2,000 
8.180 
1,496 

1,500 

7,330 
21.022 

23 

St  Paul,  Minn 



24 

Rochester,  N.Y 

Den  ver,  Colo .  . 

101,380 
44,176 
57,287 

172,687 
70,068 

151.706 
44.223 
9.064 
61,655 
89,820 

26 

2,612 
6,864 

26 

Toledo.  Ohio 

74 

12,932 
11,900 

2,291 
18,289 

8,113 

i5,62i 

27 

Allegheny,  Pa . 

28 

Columbus.  Ohio ! . 

166 

1,142 
14.585 
11.100 
1,232 
4,584 
16,922 

29 

Worcester.  Mass 

Sviacuse.N.Y 

10,604 

58,082 

30 

81 

i(ew  Haven,  Conn 

.  . 

32 

Paterson.N.J 

6.091 
19,001 

83 

Fall  River,  Mass 

St.Joseph.Mo 

Omaha,  Nebr 

1,000 
265 

84 

35 

106,066 
11,406 
61,957 
56,008 
66,196 
12,408 

230.218 

40,547 

4,600 

16,214 

114.290 

86 

Los  Angeles.  Cal 

124,845 
17,489 

7,  OSS 

37 

Memphis.  Tenn 



•7,468 

4,491 

88 

Scran  ton.  Pa 

2.409 

89 

Lowell. Mass 

15,602 

40 

Albany.N.Y 

8,850 

41 

Cambridge,  Mass 

4.848 

42 

Portland70r^ 

845 

48 

Atlanta,  Ga 



1,800 

44 

Grand  Rapids, Mich.. 

4,426 

3,136 

45 

Dayton,  Onio 

5,005 
403 
1,060 
6,471 
25,482 

46 

Richmond,  Va 

Nashville,  ¥enn 

2,588 

1,000 

47 

is,  66a 
56.112 
22.500 
48,108 
19.135 
61.268 
A  000 
48,066 
19,087 

4,690 
10.296 

2,162 
12.411 
71.438 
76.741 
68.88S 
10.004 

*••« 

87, »« 

70. 8M 

48 

Seattle,  Wash 

8,556 

49 

Hartford,  Conn 

Reading,Pa 

12,237 

7,600 

50 

51 

Wilmington.Del  . 

62 

Camden,  N.J 

24,804 

63 

Trenton,N.J 

Bridgeport.  Conn 

Lynn,  if  ass 

m27,'479 

***i,'466 

.....„...„ 

64 

1.406 

67,600 

1.271 

65 

7,894 

66 

Oakland.Cal 

57 

Lawrence.  Mass 

New  Bedford.  Mass. . . 

077 

(J» 

8.686 

8,800 

1,159 
8,274 

68 

S.6W 
85.629 

59 

Des  Moines.  Iowa 

60 

Springfield.  Mass 

11,889 
11,617 

7,828 
16.409 

61 

Somervllle,  Mass 

10.442 

62 

Troy.N.Y.  (0) 

68 

Hoboken,N.J 

Evansville,  Ind 

Manchester.  N.  H 

'**i,*879 

8,487 
2,618 

1,473 

64 

66 

66 

Utica,N.Y 

67 

Peoria.  Ill 

8i,4ii 

4.867 

a  Including  $179,765  expended  for  hall  of  records  and  $14,871  for  National  Guard  armories. 

6  Not  including  data  relating  to  sanitary  district  of  Chicago. 

c  Including  $4,967  expended  dv  county. 

d  Including  $12,452  expended  by  county. 

e  Including  $119,968  expended  by  county. 

/  Including  $137,367  expended  by  county. 

XNot  including  $468,979  expended  by  property  owners  under  supervision  of  dty. 
Including  unpaid  warrants  which  can  not  be  traced  to  the  various  items  of  expenditure, 
i  $288,874  expended  for  streets  and  sewen  by  property  owners. 
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Table  XV.— EXPENDITURES  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  AND  OTHER  CAPITAL  OUTLAY. 


Parks 

und  Rttf ' 

dciifi. 

streets. 

Stiwani. 

Water- 

Electric- 

light 

pliuit». 

Dockfl, 

bridgias* 
markots, 

ceipe- 
tcties,etc. 

UquidH* 
tion  of 
debt. 

Total. 

ffiDHl 

ntim- 
ber. 

Il,26(J,077 

397.402 

15, 073 
6SIV,7iS 

3,  \m 

10H,9H 

fli>,  131,644 

1/27-2,076 

tJ,7W,7l4 

103,107 

2.89S.7U 

112^061 

647.  «57 

852,  OaO 

17  W.  419 

170, 316 

Sl/]40,?75 

i»77,  IftS 

478,730 

46,831 

1,285,085 

33,H)7 

eiir7,420 

1,244,97« 

55,296 
l,3aM,4S4 

14,114,117 
■2,076,7_>» 
353,  li^i7 
646,839 
458,311 
3St2,t)tt1 
660,495 
148,268 

'tieQ,'i72 

atl,807,31H 

2J.55li 

447.;i91 

176,748,242 

4. 460,  WW 

1,919,369 

476,  UOO 

<13.483.U63 

iJl3,v*H7 

l,17.^.(;j^i 

1,200,7*1 

53, 995 

1,  t2«,  fm 

1>72,  712 

271,  fm 

315,227 

^5,  9iiO 

3,  SIM,  782 
2, 142. 145 

K77,  yii5 

4L30.  102 

2, 819,  (R^H 

11,  VAMi 

i;i:{,211 
l,mr»,0UO 
J,70K,0t»7 

iM.  620 

102,  mi 

274, 7H9 

52 1,  rtHi 

l,m,92;i 

KSO,  50*1 

1,  H76,  Lri9 

fl'i5.y(jo 

l,2'i;i.t»u6 

125, oy4 

2Of>,00Ui 

82. -12.1 

31,000 

31,996 

1,377.:»30 

m:K  tv^9 

30J^,tHW 

m,  6tk2 
Ifri.fiOO 

;^l  4m 
2.>i,  m 

T6,  lOtJ 

5,  tHiJ 
4:^,  33ti 
53,563 
51,  im 
64,  ^^* 
211,  isi 
24,60U 
9-23,  21  fi 
24,  5i«l 
314,0:t9 
9.52,170 
69,  Mi 
6?2, 99*,* 

H6ir,  fm 

r32y,iuo 

$104, 033,  Ua 
10,  347, 443 
8,  497, 810 
1,869,814 

/2U,367,0ti6 
2,d2«,318 
1,117,  ft 'fe 
3,  (5.57,  763 
knm,  (565 
2,161^,209 
3.Lri9.§7i 
711, 7&0 
1.3.^,151 
1,1;MJ,77J 
8&il,885 

4,i:^7.ia.5 

2,  C5SH,  S&4 
1,475,497 
1,009,512 

3,  A87,G73 
H75,W>1 
40;).  294 

1,774,711 

3,6;U,3^1 

(^,0^3 

451,620 

775, 740 

2.  7;i4,  is-i 

569,273 

1."riJ0.416 

1.259,3^9 

1,575.472 

129,  459 

507,  697 

ft22.5,7&& 

297.405 

120,35;i 

l,E5^i,9*^J 

1,]H^,4*1 

l,422,4(»e 

■km,  059 

lH-2,  GM 

ri&3, 4.S2 

mi  «.5(J 

;i3rl,0H7 

26;i,37ti 

371,  615 

1,012,(>4^ 

;       2-21*,  r«;o 

197,  Mi\ 
im.  243 

in7,6lT 

I,i52,m«s 

413,  H!9 

im,  12S 

J,137,UH 

vs7jm 

917.  4(6 
1,1W,283 

4llk>,lHl 
1,0*J2,K]1 

lH2,r*ii9 
4^7,003 
lliit),  mi 
515,076 

1 

2 
3 

4 

844, 14h 
399  2:K{ 

ft 

G 

296,763 

7 
8 

U 

379,  Utiff 

46, 174 

ll! 

1W,213 
3a,  600 

121,832 

11 

130,057 
3M,0«e 
BQ3,fi2 

(H,811 

33,rh% 

12 

163,662 
a9,64H 

214,  S»7 

103,714 
27,4«2 

109,  TH 
90, 504 

294,727 

108,]*;58 
t%100 
91,658 
96,708 
1&.712 
96,260 
72,352 
11,1*97 

108,764 
7(1,314 
4S,164 
28,330 

13f^,«tX* 

30]  729 
225.300 

..*...,. 

7, 140 

13 
14 

..,*,. .,.1            8,211 

15 

2»],a&7 
233,  «7W 
221,  444 

L..fr::T. :::;:::: 

IS 

20,102 

245,  ."vao 

6,104 
tfi.4W 
83,701 

2.M8 

m,  17*'' 

79,yi9, 

34,  m 

146, 49» 
116,585 
76,632 
26,988 

17 

2,00(i 

18 

11* 

1^.4&J 
420,712 
»*,445 
301,  58^ 
fi51Jl6 
17,733 
37,l^^ 
1(M,  721 

]86,!il!j3 
20O.ttJO 
14, 13d 
221.719 
126,311 

20 

.!3,UtV2 

21 

161,800 
45. 165 
56,669 

22 

S-i,91ti 
13, 4U7 

11,  wy 

1  IN,  291 

Jti,  4;tti 
111,789 

"1""""! 

23 

24 

'25 

43,213 
yi,0J5 

VI.  5.S7 
880.39*1 

"14,157 
3.^2iy 

26 
27 

3,000 

251 
30 

31 

ri,ow 

""]i,'m 

32 
33 

34 

-6,fj23 

is5,cicio 

18,602 
68,146 

203, fil^ 
tf7,lW 
71,8^ 
1,666 

233,905 

79,361 

I4,fi»tg 

1-5,  ai9 

A2fifl,9fl9 

31,299 
20,099 
297,401 
4,42^ 
17,364 
29,(333 

33,421 

140,000 

101,692 
18.S»4 

21,00^ 

11,363 

27,rj»]2 

'Jti,070 
14, 74H 

r)0.772 

47,276 

:i7,  9tl 

;i3 

' 

36 

10,  <M) 

:J7 

38 

17.0tfJ 

2.1i2,  lU 

j         46,651 

48,457 

16,029 

ii.H.>5 
8,500 
44,  (iH2 

39 

30,000 
106.438 

40 

41 

"* 

4? 

Id  H4] 

43 

49.40J> 
4l,2ilH 

io,*>;*i 

34.4^7 
37,  ii75 

77.  \m 
73,  7\;^ 
4i^,  ^\ 
101,73.'V 
25,75;i 

V^\(flA 

44 

fi3,yw 
1,(KXJ 

W,li8a 

21,fiyl 

45 

S7,tti*H 

46 

47 

33,fi2fi 

49 
50 

8,110 

&l 

f^ 

m 

" 1  "'         "" 

U 

16,000 

'^,  761 

(i..'>80 

bh 

5ft 

m,m% 

3,175 

66v40fi 

47,103 

63.611 

206,1542 

16,422 

2&,1% 

162,930 

10!, 335 

km 

10,8'JO 
I7,07fi 
50.27r> 
iCl,3SI7 

7.212 

21, Hli 

24U 

20.417 

22,163- 

a,  000 

9,9a5 
75,l,'i6 

5,:i0i 

r>7 

58 

59 

""ai^OBG 

32,  \yx 

l9,St79 

MM.-! 

00 

61 

112, 59J 

au.3wi 

2,-'«7 

("2 

1,93? 

63 

(ti 

^  ^ 

390, 100 
f^^,07» 
■Jn7,0l4 

f& 

'"li'ioi 

fj^ 

fi7 

)'  Including  t250,&60  paid  with  money  transferred  from  sinking  fund. 
1;  Including  expenditures  for  sewers. 

I  Included  in  expenditures  for  streets, 
m Including  expenditures  for  emergency  hospital. 

n  Expenditures  for  emergency  hospital  included  in  expenditures  for  police  department 
o  Including  expenditures  for  police  courts.  Jails,  workhouses,  reformatories,  etc. 
p  Includea  in  expenditures  for  police  department. 
q  Data  are  for  10  months, 
r  Including  913,572  paid  with  money  transferred  from  sinking  fund. 
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Table  XV.— EXPENDITURES  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  AND  OTHER  CAPITAL  OUTLAY— Cand'd. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Citiee. 

PoUce 
depart- 
ment. 

Police 
courts, 
jails, 
work- 
houses, 
reforma- 
tories, 
etc. 

Fire 
dep«irt- 
ment. 

Health 
depart- 
ment 

Hospitals, 
asylums, 
alms- 
houses, 
and  other 
charities. 

Schools. 

Ubrariei, 

muse- 
ums, etc 

68 

Charleston.  8.  C 

(a 
a 
126,452 

fU,510 

69 

Savannah,  Ga 

•4,156 

70 

Salt  Lake  'City,  Utah . . 

682,000 

(c) 

71 

San  Antonio,''f'ex  .... 

72 

Duluth,Minn 

16,000 
49.222 

78 

Erie,  Pa 

11,171 

7,767 
28,900 
19,524 

17,606 
56,898 
47,817 

H 

29,612 

26,903 

1,144 

74 

Elizabeth,  N.J 

76 

Wilkesbarre,  Pa 

76 
77 

Kansas  City,  Kans — 

Harrisburff.  Pa 

Portland,  Me 

<'U 

(«) 

1,960 

ie) 

(«) 

(«) 

78 

79 

Yonkere,N.Y 

80 

Norfolk,  Va 

5,694 

81 

Waterbury,  Conn 

82 

Holyoke,  Mass 

83 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

514 

84 

Youngstown,  Ohio — 
Houston,  Tex 

1,650 

800 
6,462 

86 

86 

Covincton.  Ky 

7.966 
2,016 

87 

Akron,  Ohio...., 

Dallas,  Tex 

2,378 

2,739 
3,100 

88 

89 

Saginaw,Mich 

90 

Lancaster,  Pa 

2,000 

2,600 

1,760 

26,888 

7,081 

(a) 

28,133 

5,817 

15.620 

(a) 

91 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

200 

4.000 
2,6a 

92 

Brockton,  Mass 

93 

Bingbamton,  N.  Y 

15,060 

94 

Augusta,  Qa .' 

U) 

ku,m 

95 

Pawtucket,  R.  I 

199 
2,685 
6,888 

1.804 

96 

Altoona.  Pa 

1,004 

97 

Wheeling.  W.Va 

2.880 

98 

Mobile.  Ala 

99 

Birmingham,  Ala 

100 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

6,219 
2,864 

101 

Sorinfffleld.  Ohio 

2,819 
8,000 

989 

102 

GFalveston.  Tex 

103 

Tacoma,  Wai^h .,..,... 

15,160 
81,318 
46,449 
2,604 

2.178 

104 

Haverhill,  Mass 

5,024 

105 

Spokane,  wash 

i,*4i6 

1.000 

106 

T^rre  Haute,  Ind.  (m) . 
Dubuque.  Iowa 

1,600 

107 

106 

Quincy,  111 

14,627 
24,018 

1.8«i 
1.3M 

109 

South  Bend,  Ind 

110 

Salem,  Mass 

6,76i 
6,500 

111 

Johnstown,  Pa 

69,127 

68,616 
89,162 
18,377 

112 

Elmira.N.Y 

(n) 

(n) 

(n) 



(n) 

(») 

113 

Allentown,  Pa 

114 

Davenport,  Iowa 

115 

McKeesport,  Pa 

Springfield,  111 

Chelsea,  Mass 

8,700 

1800 

85,146 

"**ii*i66 

500 

i'ic 

116 

117 

1,360 

118 

Maiden,  Mass 

2,104 

16,263 

119 

Topeka,  Kans 

120 

Sioux  Citv,  Iowa 



6,000 

121 

Knox  ville,  Tenn 

5,900 

2,580 

122 

Chattanooga,  Tenn . . . 

4,660 
18.174 
81.107 
14,862 
62,000 
18,887 
081.948 

8,114 

123 

Superior,  wis 

642 
7,121 

18,776 
2675 

11,331 
5,230 

2.109 
1.600 

iM4 

124 

Rockford,Ill 

125 

Taunton,  Mass 

8,860 

126 

Jollet.Ill 

104 

127 

Canton,  Ohio 

99 

128 

Butte,Mont 

3,194 

129 

Aubum,N.Y 

a  Supported  by  State  and  county. 

b  Including  expenditures  for  contagious  hospital. 

e  Expenditures  for  contagious  hospital  included  in  expenditures  for  health  department. 

d  Including  $17,607  paid  with  money  transferred  from  sinking  fund. 

e  Not  reported. 

/  Including  expenditures  for  sewers. 

0  Included  in  expenditures  for  streets. 

A  Not  including  amounts  expended  in  Brambleton  and  Atlantic  City  wards. 

i  Expended  for  city  hall. 
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Tablr  XV.— expenditures  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  AND  OTHER  CAPITAL  OUTLAY— Concl'd. 


Parks 
and  gar- 
dens. 

Streets. 

Sewers. 

Water- 
works. 

Qas 
works. 

Electric- 
light 
plants. 

Docks, 

wharves, 

ferries, 

markets, 

ceme- 
teries, etc. 

Uquida- 
tion  of 
debt 

Total. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

13,400 
1,175 
2,114 

$17,146 
98,833 

***'$io,*6i8 

7,048 

16,668 
8,062 

$68,724 
168,804 

62,580 

132,317 

•  622,527 

240.605 

96.966 
189.651 

%^ 

881.459 
788,992 
576,676 
298,016 
970,068 
116,009 
224,003 
209,689 
263,969 
257,271 
125,648 
853,079 
94,759 
99,064 
806,580 
116,169 
875,378 
810,140 
94,763 
143,602 
773.478 

68 

$47,066 
19,406 

132,317 

647,068 
59,473 
78,066 

d80,500 

<?u 

817,333 
806.500 
279,157 
185,000 
923,218 

35,000 
121,583 

13,600 
103,313 
161,796 

61,000 
148,320 

40,000 

83,104 
726,969 
6.000 
145,500 
629,373 

60,672 

87,876 

69 

$5,510 

70 

71 

8,492 
4,035 

84,808 
03,338 

•20,264 

72 

1,000 

14,589 

73 

74 

24.984 

''U 

26,765 
/164,063 

A25,083 

41,012 

0,729 

18,662 

86,707 

126,828 
10,06^ 
47  428 
44,200 

184,800 
17,683 

14.698 

ft,  989 
16,566 

A?0.049 
30,000 
3,083 
4  356 
14,265 
18,816 
10,468 
80,015 
14,248 
6,662 
16,588 

75 

1,240 
151,119 

%^ 

(«) 

ie) 

"U 

76 
77 

78 

22,422 
109,872 
15,849 
29.044 
28,350 
17,017 

79 

0,004 

80 

81 

82 

83 

1,566 
5,308 

608 

17,887 

<34,280 

613 

84 

85 

6,906 

86 

1,291 
600 

87 

2,600 
17,162 
16,423 
10.000 
25,967 
G9.928 

182,021 

23.382 

9,715 

43,750 

628,478 

85 

46,756 
570 

89 

90 

01 

21,648 
7,048 

18,140 

18,786 

6,370 

4.280 

260,000 

(0 

2,470 

92 

1,438 

20,674 
75,866 
111,783 
8,600 
21,818 

93 

94 

1,781 

95 

96 

8,981 

$2,064 

97 

98 

(0 

99 

28,098 
802,249 

85,039 
114,856 
883,730 
535,635 

14,000 
179, 121 
132,108 

64.366 
476,150 

28,468 

29,312 
835,847 

42,653 
196, 113 
488.870 
707,826 
150,982 
185.025 
228,827 
235, -203 
616,150 
115.017 
in) 

1W,CC2 
116,630 
153.485 
149,122 
489.481 
636.027 
201,182 

45,222 
148,529 

21,373 

49,427 
351,933 
440,765 
165,627 
164,444 
p 126, 198 

74,370 

100 

5,876 

11,122 

0,988 

101 

4,614 
15,701 
84,261 
102,296 

102 

1,610 

29,836 
29,276 
61,337 
89,375 

6,576 

79,923 

/U4,547 

4,914 
15,110 
(») 

16,887 

103 

5,262 

47,072 

42,608 

829 

427 

iff) 

104 

3,722 

106 

106 

107 

108 

80.068 
28,826 

109 

110 

1,840 
(n) 

^ 

111 

(n) 

(n) 

(n) 

(n) 

(n) 

112 
113 

41,077 
20,408 
8,603 
18,897 
16,677 
74.668 

16,988 
25,000 
682 
28,200 
21,351 
88,963 
6,060 
2,772 
10,064 
8,636 
6,087 
67,448 
7,076 
6,772 
9,224 
27,600 

114 

24,063 
25,000 
6,780 
80.062 

85,662 
81,262 
890,964 
483,704 
86.914 
24,087 
184,860 

115 

116 

10,144 
13,466 

117 

?,oOO 
/*2,946 

118 

7,777 

119 

600 

10,686 

120 

2,477 
6,639 
6,733 
84,188 
11,284 
78.989 
8,021 
46,017 
0,240 

121 

122 

...... 

9,6i8 
3,757 

11,224 

240.000 

299.308 

8.600 

124,896 

28.046 

12,000 

123 

235 

27,860 

28,016 

28,933 

968 

!!!!!!.**. 

*'0,*228 

124 
126 

126 

.... 

127 

128 

22,607 

129 



ilndnded  in  expenditoree  for  police  courts,  jails,  workhouses,  reformatories,  etc 
*  including  expenditures  for  polic<^i  department. 
*»7,758  expended  for  streets  and  sewers  by  property  owners. 
i»  Data  are  for  8i  months, 
n  Not  rroorted,  on  account  of  aljeged  defalcation.  ..... 

oIncludUng  expenditures  for  srihw)!  district  extending  beyond  dty  limits, 
p  Including  expenditures  for  ^school  district  extending  beyond  city  limits  and  unpaid  warrants 
Which  can  not  be  traced  to  the  yarious  items  of  expenditure. 
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Table  XVI.— EXPENDITURES  FOR  MAINTENANCE  AND  OPERATION  (1). 


giriAl 
num- 
ber. 


1 
2 
9 
4 

7 

« 

10 
1i 

n 
u 

15 

Id 

17 
IH 

]» 
m) 
n 

i^ 

21 

26 
27 

2H 

^ 

31 
ST 

aw 

40 
41 

4'i 

44 

4.^ 
46 
47 
4!^ 
4» 
fiO 
51 
6l! 

m 

56 
66 
67 


Cbk'ii^ci,  ni  in) 

Phihult'lphiii,  Prt.... 

8t.  Una  is.  Mo  .„..,.. 

B*i*tnJ^  Mil**..  =  ,.... 

Hultimore,  Md  ,, 

Ck'VL']aTir|,Uhh> 

I  HufTtiJrKN  V  „_.,_ 

S^iii  Kriinciw''u,  C^l ., 
I  Ci  Ell-ill  null,  nhiu.... 

I  KlU-sliiirif.t'fl. . 

■  Nif  w  Mrl*^AtkM,  La .  - , . 
!  rH'irnU,  Mii'h  ....... 

Milwiiiikte,  Wb.  ... 

WiiifhiTi^hnj,  IX  C  .. . 

Sewark^N. J  ........ 

Ji*rH7  friLy,N,  J, 

IwriuiKvillf]  Ky. 

Mill iUMijM4h,  Minn., 

PrftvFlenre,  K.  I 

[  Iiidid,TiiL|t<ii]is.  ItKl  , , , 

KniiKiks  i  Utv,  Mo. .... 
;  St,  Fiiiil,  Minn  ...,., 

Roi  ht'flh  r.  N,  Y 

Deiiver.folo. 

Tnli.«ln.f*hi(t.. 

Alk'h?Jwn>vPii.,,, ,.. 

Djlumbii'",  nblo..... 

Wi>rtL4ili'r,  yiam 

Kvnu  iLsi*,  S.Y,...,., 

JiVw  If  II  veil.  Cm  I  ij  .... 

Pllkr^HJ.X,  J  ....*. 

full  Kivir,  MaMN    ... 

r.imuhn.Ni'lir  .     

Ui-t  AUKrii"*. rtil  .,,. 
MriiiplitH,  Tciiii   .... 

,S<TJrlllLoll.  I'lV...    __. 

lyiW'ilL  MnM« 

AHninj',  NY, 

PnHkriiui,  i>rrg. .  

At  hi  II  (H,  I  Hi , , . 

(iniiHl  RtihJiiJi,  UU'h. 

Hnytiin.  uliln .,,..,,, 

HU'tiiiki9Ja4l,  Vn 

I  Nii-»<hviJh\  Ti'riii  . .... 

I  fi»'rttiu\  Wiimh , 

I  llmirnriL  <'iiriii 

Ii*'ni|(rim'.  Pii  ..  

WllinhiK-rnii,  J  hi 

ruiiidt'ii.  N.  J  . .   .. 

Tri'iiTnji.  N,  .1 

Briiii^t'iMtrt,  rmiM  .. , . 

LyiriTi,  Mii.'^H , 

Ojlkljllirl.  Vixl 

I  LawTL'tii'L,  ^lii.-^.    .... 


PoU€« 

'  courts, 
jallA. 
P<\liia*  *le'      work- 
partmcEil.     hniijicg. 
rtffjrtoii' 


til,  ^-T^l, 

M,57«, 

I    2.717, 

'    ].2»I, 

I, mi, 

B60, 
WO, 

rif>7, 

&7U, 
.H-il, 
527, 

f;i7i, 

f  17M, 

IL'ii. 
14/2. 

rK\ 
l.K(-., 
11^, 

f5fi, 

11.*. 
rN\ 

^1, 

nip, 

a7» 
Itn, 

41 

HJ, 
7t», 
T'J, 

«l, 

-■.■VI, 


Flrii 
4epiirt- 


9(37 
S86 
M15 
253 

«^^ 
IM 
2-Jl 
570 
854 

m^ 
IW 

OOtl' 

mil 

&H7 

oil 

122 

7rM) 

1251 
IM<: 

im 
»n 

fjiiri 
iii'.tl 

<i7^; 

IJW' 

i«w . 

2lt»| 
•i70l 
M,17 
2;fU 

KJ;i 
ItM  . 


^^m,  m\U ,  577, 7ff7  fl ,  070,  Mflf4*  #3.  <78  #12, «»,  fiSO 
LE26,31<»   1      '     "  "  "  "         ~  —  — ^ 

1(17, 7ij« 


1!19,213 
71.72*> 
24,1*^0 

Ui,4ftO 

t51,342 

1[W,02K 
10,600 
/ 10,600 
124,fi05 
2ft,;r27 
4,J68 

iff) 
36,  376 

1.  ms 


12,905 
3,6Ut> 

19, 7M, 
%,  495' 

6,OU0 

2, 152 

2.iWH 

6.  J^7 

^,2!X1 


M7IN' 

■jFlll 


2,5n() 

2.000 

7,:iHa 


(J,  7:^7' 


.d4».4»4 

727,. ^7 
:^  191, 105 
431,  im 
442, lrt7 
603,779 
8(>1,480 
4;^.  190 
447. 785 
301.014 
500.341 

2:t2,2ti4 

275,061 

212.1^12 

237, 54H 

316.5IHO 

3^19^  mi 

177.W7 

213,57^ 

200,OiSi 

24€,74:4 

1?17,997 

132,e!35 

127,  m 

197, 012 

15fi,57M 

142,294 

130J25 

141, 

11^710 

m>.7:jft 
117,731 
9o.01d 

4^.780 
U9.027 

84,900 
W.2I0 
10O.61O 

74J15W 

«u,m 

88,310 

7«,jn7 

lO-iHl? 
92,4170 
3«,f4JS 
S3, 737 
69,5130 
r^,4fi4 
S7,^J:i 
^  Vi^r 


HoAlth 
ciepftrt- 


aLsyluuLe^ 

liTid  olber 
ohaTitle*, 


Scbeoli. 


im^4 
2iO,92M 
l^,2(il 

91,641 
35,532 

111,137 
40,  44*5 
Hl^f4r7 

s(>,2rio 

344,079! 
mj93 
44, ON 

7,7ijd 

'^,  H40 

110,270 

19,000 

i7:MJ,ii»i 

9,  on 

2J*,3&9 
41,.V1I> 
14,*^»^ 

wmi 

6&,;M0 

U,,502 

76,2K2 

S.023 

7.112 

2^,619 

p(l,47« 

It  10.  495 

3<;,4^ 

m60,664 

T,7no. 

10,820 
9.539 

22,04S 

4,121 

« 103, 779 

4,«Jt» 

7,9fi;i 

pm.Am 

7,3S£^ 
«,71W 
l»,47« 

•i,9rfc5i.. 

7^701 
3,500 
4,  riOO 
4,000 
4,52K 
10,  44(5 
^i,  IS4 


20,  I1I«S[ 
650,261 
C27,e79 
796,  AM 
3tiSl,G61 
1&'»,447 
19^1,846 

216,666 
14l,tl5» 

62.063 

a,  ;tH4 

»i5,  mn 

151,1?^ 
4^,303 
73,B»a 

42.«Q7 

t\,  J25 
99,0(>l 
19,152 
17,*75 
?i,  4.'Vl 
24,  - 
137, K80 
I3:i,941 
88,101^ 
5S,9[ta 


114,309 

e9,G0i 
«i,?i«i 

51, 100 
I5,ftl9 

11,  :i) 

3W.4SI 

21, 106 

2,906 

t7,3il 

57, «» 

urn,  743 

LDOO 


7,0a0,77«i 
M,4!2,iS7 
1,470,1*0 
2,770,i»i 

1,143,090 
925,727 

:^miaa 

7&l,7i[m 
aw,  978 

4a&,m 

530,574, 

^4,5ftl 

6C^2,3tW 

442, 9M 
4^,tH» 
B«J,W7 
«^13S 
3S!4,5iQ 
S4&,&7Jl 

m,im 

f)a0,722 
3S2,£8i 
S70,792 
2n.4fil 

ai4.2ii 

13S,2I9 
461,442 
Bad, 266 
it»i9S2 
:^,759 
272, C54 

412^473 
2i9v1«i 

2f»7,»» 

l22.9T2i 
l«7,3Hi 

211,  aai 

»i5,r* 

I7»,4i 

172,8151 
161, )os; 

392. 3«7 
211.199 

imaw 


|«MkSll 
24«,SS 


a  Not  including  dato  relating  to  sanitary  district  of  Chicago. 

5  Including  $1,081,164  expended  by  county. 

c  Including  expenditures  for  police  courts,  jails,  workhouses,  reformatories,  etc. 

d  Included  in  expenditures  for  police  department. 


MTfi 

«.o^ 

34,111 


d  Included  in  expenditures  for  pol 
e  Including  expenditures  for  iails. 

/Expenditures  for  iails  ir'"ni-,i  |n  expenditures  for  poliee  depnrtmont. 
o Including  expenditure.*  I         .-pitjiil^- 

A  Expenditures  for  ho^pitaU  in>  In  )i  il  In  i  xfniirlliiinr^i  fi^r  Uiiiiltli  ittTiftrTmi^nt. 
^Including  expenditurer*  fi^r  imiEIi  «■  iimrt^ 

^Expenditures  for  Dolice  VI  nirl*  (fn  liidj-pfc  In  i'\(M-inl|tiin's  fi>r  i^ollra"  <1ir(«ftf|jnvttt 
)c  Including  expenditures  U*t  Im>x])JUiI«,  ii^yUiitih,  ivimiMhouMi^,  iind  t)tli«'r nli«j4tt4i 
(Included  in  expenditure!*  U^t  li»  njili  itrjuirimenl, 
m  Including  expenditures  U'T  unihta^v  n'Uif>vtil. 

n  Not  including  expenditiifr'^  fnr  »-i  hrMOs  tti  rtrriion  imut^n^d  ilurtflB  JlMtr. 
o  Including  expenaitures  Utr  ^^init  ilcniiLng  iiitd  Niirlnkliui;  Hud  irafMili  rtifuoval 
p Including  expenditures  d't  vWiinmn  nvwrpx 
9 Including  exp<^nditur<^M  fur  ]h4\>-v  nmrtH  imd  jiilU, 
r  Expenditures  for  police  c^Kin-H  ii, 1 14  jail«  Ijitludod  Iti  txprntlliuiiw  for  pcAti^' 


i- 


2»,3t27 
to.  000 

t9,oas 

18,363 

Km 

tfl,04l 

2i.ie& 

25,2ffi 

n,m 

7.687 
S].0»7 

le^ooo 
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Table  XVI.— EXPENDITURES  FOR  MAINTENANCE  AND  OPERATION  (2) . 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
40 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 


New  York, N.Y.... 
Chicago, 111.  (a).... 
Philadelphia,  Pa... 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Boston,  MaAs 

Baltimore,  Md 

Cleveland,  Ohio.... 

Buffalo,N.Y 

San  Francisco,  Cal . 
Cincinnati,  Ohio . . . 

Pittsburg,  Pa 

New  Orleans,  La . . . 

Detroit,  Mich 

Milwaukee,  Win.... 
Washington,  D.C  .. 

Newark,  N.J 

Jersey  City,  N.  J 

Louisville,  Ky  . . 


Minneapolis  Jrfinn . . 

Providence,  K.  I 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Rochester,  N.Y 

Denver,  Colo 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Allegheny,  Pa 

Columbus,  Ohio  

Worcester,  Mass  

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

New  Haven,  Conn  .. 

Paterson,N.J 

Fall  River,  Mass 

St.  Joseph,  Mo , 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Loa  Angeles,  Cal 

Memphis,  Tenn , 

Scran  ton.  Pa 

Lowell,  Mass 

Albany.N.Y 

Cambridge,  Mass 

Portland,  Oreg 

Atlanta,  Qa 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich  . 

Dayton,  Ohio , 

Richmond,  Va 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Seattle,  Wash 

Hartford,  Conn 

Reading,  Pa 

Wilmington,  Del 

Camden,  N.J , 

Trenton,  N.J 

Bridgeport,  Conn 

Lynn,  Mass 

Oakland,  Cal 

Lawrence,  Mass 


Parks 

and 

gardens. 


$1,406,830 
442. 110 
458,202 
138.122 
233,444 
302,168 

71,975 
173, 751 
208,361 

43,996 


9,655 

91,900 

82,992 

22,050 

4,601 

3,550 

56,752 

99,450 

47,885 

121,761 

37,327 

61,9% 

32,943 

56,645 

32,631 

16,310 

10,973 

22.261 

32,974 

21, 5M 

10,000 

4,245 

6,000 

31,046 

53,819 

2,000 

2,378 

11,786 

33,556 

14,497 

7,548 

9,500 

36,078 

645 

m 36, 021 


Sewers, 


Street 
lighting. 


S670,606$l 
382,967 
118,498 
90,336 
350,829 
18,919 
27,988 
11,694 
83,153 
30,825 
187,677 


8,833 
19,665 

2,564 

12,050 

904 

13.630 

18,367 

6,139 
10,377 

7,269 


8,577 
43,281 
71,748 
64,090 
18,513 
24,686 

&,741 
10,075 

16.326 
6,210 
12,4fe 
15,007 
12,500 
10.661 
j 429, 248 
(0 
7,233 
9,291 
7,365 

(/) 
6,541 
5,583 
3,000 
7,000 

16,612 
1,884 

18,179 
3,649 

53,600 
8,295 
3,516 

n2,485 


2,564 


196, 

209. 

207, 

126, 

133, 

161, 

302, 

112, 

74, 

118, 

234, 

72, 

78, 

81, 

74, 

110, 

86, 

77, 


27,418 

6,265 

10,522 

3,890 

6,953 

24,215 

13.571 

21,960 


79, 
50. 
38, 
44, 
83, 
86. 
71, 
49, 
74, 
37, 
52, 
30, 
44, 
20, 
54, 
65, 
46, 
76. 
25, 
63. 
54, 
65, 
31, 


748 
101 
487 
530 
991 
953 
980 
648 
200 
405 
417 
931 
617 
795 
583 
278 
041 
118 
878 
000 
205 
706 
393 


Street 
cleaning 
and 
sprin- 
kling. 


$4,068, 
456, 
546, 
364, 
549, 
243, 

54, 
135, 
153, 
189, 
153, 

89, 
147, 
142, 
161, 
cll3, 
c61, 

53, 
231, 

78, 

86, 


264, 
65, 
29, 
33, 
60, 
74, 
84, 
81. 
56, 
40, 
9. 
21, 
75, 
11, 
12, 
10, 
45, 
61, 
32^ 

% 

22, 
34, 
43, 
10, 
56, 
11, 
12, 
cl8, 
c39, 
22, 
20, 

r>6, 

17, 


531 
454 
171 
459 
590 
461 
967 
215 
335 
956 
116 
850 
381 
810 
742 
264 
726 
896 
708 
161 
648 

1,719 


Other 
street 
expendi- 
tures. 


Garbwgp 
removiiJ. 


$1,706,  !M3^  a, 


Interest 
uQ  dt>bt. 


35, 
45, 
63, 
88, 
10, 

200, 
34. 
30, 
15, 
71, 

^27, 
56, 
85, 
30, 
39, 

166, 
39, 
91, 
8. 
77. 
15, 
8. 

0  51, 
cl28, 
16. 
32, 
15. 
22, 
26 

(rf 
68, 
83, 
31, 
57, 


,407, 

>,288 

1, 169; 

1.835 
1,000 

1.051 
978 
353 
710 
436 
761 
099 
690 
953 
47 
997 
498 
6'>3 
283 
000 
121 


059 

7,193 

168 

500 

553 

47,959 

051 

/3.976 

584 

(*) 

0(M) 

748 

i6,674 

077 

pj«^4«, 

283 

012 

740 

403 

24,850 

477 

9,885 

746 

24,158 

215 

(d) 

9,457 

143 

19,000 

165 

36,809 

3;w 

826 

8,300 

a  Not  including  data  relating  to  sanitary  district  of  Chicago. 
b  Including  $108,791  expended  by  county. 
c  Including  other  street  expenditures. 

d  Included  in  expenditures  for  street  cleaning  and  sprinkling, 
f  Including  expenditures  for  garbage  removal. 
/Included  in  other  street  expenditures. 
fi  Including  expenditures  for  sewers. 
h  Paid  for  bv  property  owners. 

1  Included  in  other  expenditures  for  maintenance  and  operation. 
'Including  $410,875  for  purification  of  sewage. 
Included  in  expenditures  for  health  department. 
t  Expended  for  burning  garbage. 
m  Including  expenditures  for  city  hall  and  armory. 

n  Expenditures  for  cleaning  sewers  Included  In  expenditures  for  health  department. 
o  Including  expenditures  for  removal  of  ashes. 
p  Expenditures  for  removal  of  ashes  Included  in  other  street  expenditures. 
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Tablb  XVI.— expenditures  for  maintenance  and  operation  (8). 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


ClUes. 


New  York,  N.Y 

Chicago, 111.  (a)  .... 
Philadelphia.  Pa  . . . 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Boston,  Mass 

Baltimore,  Md 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Buffalo,N.Y 

San  Francisco,  Cal . . 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  . . . 

Pittsburg,  Pa 

New  Orleans,  La 

Detroit,  Mich 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Washington,  D.C... 

Newark,  N.J 

Jersey  City, N.J  .... 

Louisville,  ky 

Minneapolis,  Minn . 
Providence,  R.  I  — 
Indianapolis,  Ind  .. 
Kansas  City,  Mo — 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Rochester,  N.Y 

Denver,  Colo 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Allegheny,  Pa 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Worcester,  Mass 

Syracuse,  N.Y 

New  Haven,  Conn. . 

Paterson.N.J 

Fall  River,  Mass 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 

Omaha.  Nebr 

Los  Angeles,  Cal  — 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Scranton.Pa 

Lowell,  Mass 

Albany.N.Y 

Cambridge,  Mass  . . . 

Portland,  Oreg 

Atlanto.Ga 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.. 

Dayton,  Onlo 

Richmond.  Va 

Nashville. Tenn  ... 

Seattle,  Wash 

Hartford,  Conn  — 

Reading,  Pa 

Wilmington,  Del  .. 

Camden,  N.J 

Trenton,  N.J 

Bridgeport,  Conn . . 

Lynn,  Mass 

Oakland.  Cal 

Lawrence.  Mass  . . . 


Water- 
works. 


92,201,780 

1,896,600 

1,311.970 

609,138 

902|l33 
214,205 
821,061 


610,127 
221,771 


123,201 

160,250 

181,374 

829,060 

866,668 

76,105 

92,775 

92,247 

2,713 

149,230 

144,496 

138,300 


42,667 
180,830 
120,331 
43,817 
63,619 


47,483 


202,013 
109,661 
76,005 
89,964 
89,663 
64,421 
41,021 
33,438 
49, 716 
62,031 
66,608 
40,966 
61,687 
89,273 
43,022 


Gas 
works. 


95,921 


Electric- 
light 
plants. 


1238,048 


26,965 


132,527 


76, 173  j 
*ii7,'267* 


98,985 


17,686 


26,178 


Docks, 
wharves, 
ferries, 
bridges, 
markets, 
cemeter- 
ies, etc. 


91,643,838 

217,080 

333,191 

64.049 

532,105 

866,177 

167,540 

131,133 

4,078 

130,294 

89,145 

66,019 

9,668 

58,871 

82,992 

28,578 

2,606 

7,737 


46,908 
9,487 


7,342 
28,865 
16,198 
50,220 

9,779 


1,160 
'8,308" 


21,086 


735 
4,149 

14,114 
7,000 
8,721 
4,738 

88,248 


16,770 
24,418 
15,266 
29,783 
3,066 
2,876 
14,138 


849 


8,996 
21,891 

4,016 
15,296 


Other. 


916,150.400 

936,884 

8.223,201 

1,483,146 

4.920,486 

163.604 

1,629.455 

607,182 

3,246.090 

623,684 

764,278 

1.864.034 

838,632 

743,804 

2,112,222 

1.262,269 

1.663,342 

829,362 

869,756 

908,829 

226,201 

d511.479 

219,216 

429,066 

233,991 

806,247 

359.130 

184.160 

418,211 

«294,668 

63.916 

542.864 

829.819 

104,418 

255,868 

266,292 

66,448 

86,655 

888,210 

182,419 

419,137 

110,226 

884,619 

/863,683 

185.661 

65.186 

96,437 

98,277 

180,010 

87,206 

76,235 

806.978 

640,090 

117.265 

17245.865 

130.248 

868,851 


Total. 


•82.220.127 

19.744.267 

19,284.368 

9,110.841 

619.762,548 

7.121.020 

6.307.832 

6,626,706 

c7,518.815 

6,188,701 

4.954.414 

8,667.194 

4.122.931 

8.528.501 

6,171,706 

4,688,676 

4,741,587 

2.688.219 

2.691.462 

8.978.199 

1.961.196 

1.925,152 

2.192,678 

2,798.810 

1,679,136 

1.596.104 

1.795,880 

1.639.554 

2.706.769 

1.745,014 

1.251,916 

1,505.431 

1.589.224 

601,620 

1,422,178 

rl.484.296 

673.661 

657,911 

1.705,138 

1.416,612 

1.651.828 

961.970 

1.411,649 

/1. 157.579 

994,609 

1,239,534 

909.003 

616,811 

1,199.926 

619.906 

631,802 

961.660 

1.250.676 

755.307 

pl.802.806 

600.026 

1.146.916 


a  Not  including  data  relatinff  to  sanitary  district  of  Chicago. 

6  Including  81.189.956  expended  by  county. 

cincluding  unpaid  warrants  which  can  not  be  traced  to  the  variouii  items  of  expenditure. 

d  Including  expenditures  for  street  cleaning  and  sprinkling. 

^Including  expenditures  for  sewers. 

/including  9155,673  State  and  county  tax. 

g  Including  State  and  county  tax. 
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Table  XVI.-EXPENDITURES  POR  MAINTENANCE  AND  OPERATION  (1)— Continued. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


67 


90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
96 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
106 
109 


Cities. 


New  Bedford,  Mass. . 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Springfield,  Mass 

Somemlle,  Mass 

Troy,  N.Y.(q) 

Hoboken,N.J. 

Evansville,  Ind 

Manchester,  N.  H — 

Utiea,N.Y 

Peoria,  111 

Charleston.  S.  C 

Savannah,  Qa 

Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 

San  Antonio.  Tex 

Duluth,  Minn 

Erie,  Pa 

Elizabeth.N.J 

Wilkesbarre,  Pa 

Kansas  City,  Kans . . . 

Hanisburff,  Pa 

Portland,  Me 

Yonkers,N.Y 

Norfolk,  Va 

Waterbury,  Conn 

Holyoke,  Mass 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

Youngstown,  Ohio . . . 

Houston,  Tex 

Covington.  Ky 

Akron, Ohio 

Dallas,  Tex 

Saginaw,Mich 

Lancaster,  Pa 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

Brockton,  Mass 

Binghamton,  N.  Y 

Augusta,  Ga 

Pawtucket,  R.  I 

Altoona,Pa 

Wheeling,  W.  Va 

MobileVAla 

Birmingham,  Ala 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

Springfield,  Ohio 

Galveston.  Tex 

Tacoma,  Wash 

Haverhill,  Mass 

Spokane,  wash 

Terre  Haute.  Ind.  (o) . 

Dubuque.  Iowa 

Quincy,  111 

South  Bend,  Ind 


Police  de- 
partment. 


9117,502 
87.640 
60.743 
59,054 
80.428 

114, 104 
49,753 
41,488 
24,889 
55,876 
75,236 
85,418 
37,022 
86,742 
88,705 
81,060 

ft  50, 075 
31,322 

83,406 
52,689 
74,904 

1:54,964 
87,272 

A  47, 462 

ft28,990 
82,565 
55,998 
83,113 
31.592 
41,739 
29,718 
21,876 
17,779 
41,238 
27,439 
65,707 
47,210 

ft  20, 431 
28,721 

ft88,708 
87,264 

ft  81, 451 
25,547 
56.890 
80,896 

ft82,155 
27,750 
81,029 
28,036 
20,801 
18,6891 


Police 
courts, 
jails^ 
work- 
houses, 
reforma- 
toriea, 
etc. 


$5,311 
2,835 


4,398 
1,075 
1.349 

52,939 

id) 

12,105 


2.732 
4.848 
4,966 
14,368 
340 


0) 


3,681 

2,776 

980 

5,146 

8,598 
2,500 
6,965 


1. 
8,200 


1,500 


1,860 

8,308 

48 


't 


268 

<^^)     ^ 
4,649 

6,715 

4,089 

%n 

1,800 


6,999 


Fire 
depart- 
ment. 


178,246 
65,000 
92,163 
59,743 
48,253 
75,267 
64,850 
84,322 
79,167 
62,701 
48,100 
70.936 
88.708 
41,670 
74,645 
51, 149 
22,876 
32,006 

15,830 
70,636 
24,960 
89,261 
31,521 
71,464 
47.391 
29,966 
64,124 
80,266 
63,768 
38,136 
29,702 
19,950 
27,872 
55,121 
27,851 
47,592 
41,858 
21,363 
80,097 
22,445 
44,901 
40.292 
24,770 
60,080 
48,723 
64,596 
61,528 
28,931 
82,101 
27,113 
29,555> 


Health 
depart- 
ment. 


Hospi- 
tals, 
asylums, 
alms- 
houses, 
and  other 
charities. 


15,518 
6,860 
6,801 
8,079 
7.610 
2,332 
2,128 
4.5M 

13,334 
6,253 

13,600 

29,409 
9 12, 202 

12,347 
6,419 
5,657 
4,560 
2,674 

%2e 

3,125 
10, 175 
A;32,822 
2,998 
3,245 
3,562 
6,695 
24,899 
2,128 
2,242 
9.371 


2,206 
1,275 
4,988 
4,026 
11,286 


1,786 
2,629 
1,  ' 
8,487 
3,805 
2,522 
4,626 
1,777 
8,277 
8,634 
2,594 
1,521 
2,069 
425 


Schools. 


Libraries, 

art 
galleries, 

muse- 
ums, etc. 


963,475 

1,200 

60.53a, 

42,955 

76,743 

21,571 

1,870 

c  17, 645 

16,881 


62.621 

16,811 

1,979 

2,208 

600 


16,810 


61,460 
4.000 
15,328 


41,388 


7,849 


18,887 

7,r" 

12,900 
13,859 


450 

34,382 

7,500 

24,425 

19,322 


7,099 
2,677 
7,473 
9,791 
22,327 


40,213 
1,800 
2,236 


9214,820 
264,195 
315,919 
261,955 
144,220 
174.  IT2 
170,874 
1-22.092 
152,642 
172,940 
e7,825 

m534 
98,525 
194,8961 
133,216 
106,230' 
131,423, 

U) 

142,446 
116,4811 
210. 492! 

45,285, 
IW,  775 
172,203 

99,679 
127,327 
138,309 

90.989 
133,752 

88,880 
169,134 

90,132 

99,443 
138,824 
130,132 

(0 
117,671 

87,901 

84,486 

n  30, 756 
65,049 
97,566 
53,555 

128,180 

124, 142 
71,046 

141,832 
89.024 
70.035 
68  5431 


$12,298 
11.219 
29.161 
11,728 


7,615 


5.354 

ll',118 
300 


6,460 


12,665 
6,758 


0) 


6.600 
2,000 
1,500 
1,000 
8.000 
6,298 
3,M8 


4,936 


1,000 


5.220 
7,761 
8,299 


6,289 
*4,'336 


4,614 
1,635 
4,249 
8,n3 
2,852 
6,090 


8,659 
2,789 


a  Data  are  for  10  months. 

6  Expenditures  for  workhouses  included  in  expenditures  for  hospitals,  asylums,  almshouses,  and 
other  charities, 
e  Including  expenditures  for  workhouses. 

dlncludedin  other  expenditures  for  maintenance  and  operation. 
eNot  including  $66,486  expended  by  State  and  county. 
/$101.087  expended  by  State  and  county, 
o  Including  expenditures  for  garbage  removal. 

A  Including  expenditures  for  police  courts,  jails,  workhouses,  ri'i'ormatories,  etc. 
{Included  in  expenditures  for  police  department. 

^Expenditures  for  Brambleton  and  Atlantic  City  wards  included  in  other  expenditures  for  main- 
tenance and  operation. 
/  $60,000  expended  by  State  and  county, 
m  Supported  by  State  and  county. 
nNot  including  $17,287  expended  by  State  and  county. 
o  Data  are  for  8i  months. 
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Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


87 


90 
91 
92 
93 
9i 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
103 

101  I 

102  I 
103 
IM 
105 
106 


Cities. 


New  Bedford.  Mass. . 
Des  Moines,  Iowa  . . . 
Springfield,  Mass — 
Somerville,  Mass  — 


rroy.N.Y.  (a). 

Hoboken.N.J 

Evansville,  Ind 

Manchester,  N.  H 

Utica,N.Y 

Peoria.lll 

Charleston,  S.C 

Savannah,  Ga 

Salt  La  lie  City.  UUh.. 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

Duluth,  Minn 

Erie,  Pa 

Elizabeth.N.J 

Wilkesbarre.Pa 

Kansas  City,  Kans — 

Harrlsburg,  Pa 

Portland.Me 

Yonkere.N.Y 

Norfolk. Va 

Waterbury.  Conn 

Holyoke.Mass 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

Youngslown,  Ohio  — 

Houston,  Tex 

Covington.  Ky 

Akron. Ohio 

Dallas.  Tex 

Saginaw,  Mich 

Lancaster,  Pa 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

Brockton.  Mass 

Binghamtou,N.Y 

Augusta,  Ga 

Pawtucket,  R.  I 

Altoona.Pa 

Wheeling.  W.Va 

Mobile,AIa 

Birmingham,  Ala 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

Springfield.  Ohio. 
Gal 


Parks 

and 

gardens. 


$18,879 

11,479 

28,489 

9,713 

2,470 

6,232 

1,461 

6,911 

3,745 

10,235 

4.066 

7,912 

5,666 

10,r  " 

10,914 

2,3% 

(c) 

762 

in 

800 

7,053 

366 

f/ 6,774 

247 

5,476 

10.024 

153 

6,837 


3,067 

2,898 

539 


2,611 

1,000 

242 


,881 
728 


alveston.Tex. 

Tacoma.  Wash 

Haverhill.  Moss 

Spokane,  Wash 

Terrc  Haute.  Ind.  (n) . , 

107  I  Dubuque,  Iowa 

108  Qulncy.lil 

109  South  Bend.  Ind 


5,876 
131 
5.834 
10,088 
9,377 
1,791 


6,460 
2,636 


Sewers. 


913,438 
6,961 
12,399 
9,442 
3,445 

7,; 

3,144 

4,580 

2,189 

6.311 

3,743 

12,934 

17,085 

46 

6,144 

200, 

2,25l' 

6,561 

(/) 


Street 
lighting. 


12,407 
4,355 
f;  14, 166 
6,477 
2,103 
2,500 
2,199 
2,515 
4.297 
1,275 
200 

(0 

165 
3,879 

17.124 
2.620 
1,500 
8,988 
1,000 
1,616 


1,127 

1,' 

1,068 


15,  .513 
3,666 
3.244 

21,900 

5,r- 

1,021 
151 


$48,364 
40,000 
68.867 
49,674 
49,715 
18,199 
84,472 
55,650 
60,696 
42,656 
30.000 
39,182 
29,443 
34.076 
32,237 
36,320 
22,522 
29,903 
(/) 
32,083 
45.834 
78.462 

(719,875 
21,217 
27.630 
29,426 
23,294 
19,975 
15.970 
83.019 
23,000 
23,985 
30,762 
18.040 
28.366 
39.599 
23,500 
30,583 
16,172 


17,350 
18,602 


27,090 


33,636 
9,617 
17,142 
23.431 
17,639 
17,832 


Street 
cleaning 
and 
sprin- 
kling. 


$11,089 

5,311 

37,384 

17.828 

6110,052 

12,423 

7,360 

13,692 

18,912 

20.016 

16,018 

17,759 

27,881 

8,099 

8,517 

4,500 

(;20,153 


(/) 

6,670 

16,667 

21.879 

/i30,236 

8,200 
18,218 

9,552 
16,092 

4,307 
10,286 
12,106 
16,630 

6,037 

7,373 

6.966 

29,662 

it  34, 992 

8,789 
25,233 

3,039 

6,716 

m4,282 

(0 

1,626 

4.880 

1:22.448 

10,' 

6,032 

24,325 

8,000 

3,606 

it  18,1101 


Other 
street 
expendi- 
tures. 


Garbage 
removal. 


$79,946 

2,482 

91,190 

62,376 

6,421 

2,347 

13,020 

38,259 

6,629 

40,042 

18,  «M 

84,339 

45,328 

22.717 

33.566 

21,620 

(c) 

35.583 

(/) 
28, 7M 
64,733 
30,417 
f7l6,638 

8.2841 
17.348; 

8,788 

995, 

74,483| 

21,119' 

36,934 

31,229 

J  43, 730 

16.445 

61,382 

139, 120 

(r) 

4.869 
27,254 

8,606, 

6,149 

524,484 

42,272 

6,758 
22,789 
62,945 

63.486 
9.829 
17,550 
33,957 
9.755 


$15,000 


6,070 
19,921 

6,311 
4,295 
17,633 
5,793 


21,772 
39,010 
cf4,016 


6,000 


4.881 
21.870 
ic) 

4,796 
20,000 

6,764 


14,187 
3,253 


1.300 
10,740 


4,375 
4.000 


Interest 
on  debt.  . 


$210,762 
45,230 
123.895 
50.067 
45,194 
82,180 
103.560 
84,601 
16,166 
40,807 
l.>3,798 
162,835 
159,229 
112.611 
314,018 
37,606 
123,075 
24,266 


% 


i,579 

137,640 

138,412 

249,144 

41.091 

88,630 

35,516 

»4,768 

24,749 

96.048 

28.251 

103,971 

00,565 

31,212 

92,478 

81.379 

22.129 

102,301 

179,160 

42,917 

25.015 

14,865 

53,170 

5,825 

45,  M2 

188,990 

148.631 

80,685 

143,022 

15.974 

56,880 

57,556 

39.259 


a  Data  arc  for  10  months. 

b  Including  expenditures  for  garbage  removal. 

cincluded  In  expenditures  for  street  cleaning  and  sprinkling. 

d  Expended  for  burning  garbage;  expenditures  for  garbage  removal  included  in  expenditures  for 
health  department. 

e  Including  expenditures  for  parks  and  gardens  and  other  street  expenditures. 

/Not  reported. 

£F Expenditures  for  Brambleton  and  Atlantic  City  wards  Included  In  other  expenditures  for  main- 
tenance and  operation. 

.   A  Including  expenditures  for  garbage  removal;  expenditures  for  Brambleton  and  Atlantic  City 
wards  included  in  other  expenditures  for  maintenance  and  operation. 

<  Included  In  other  street  expenditures. 

i  Including  expenditures  for  sewers  and  docks,  whnrvt"*.  t-tc. 

c  Including  other  street  expenditures. 

;  Cleaning  done  by  chain  gang. 

mFor  cleaning  only:  sprinkling  paid  for  by  property  owners. 

n  Datii  are  for  8i  montns. 
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Tablb  XVI.— expenditures  for  maintenance  and  operation  (8)— Continued. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
106 
106 
107 
108 
109 


Cities. 


Water- 
works. 


New  Bedford,  Mass. . . 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Springfield,  Mass 

Soxnerville,  Mas.s 

Troy,N.Y.(a) 

Hoboken,N.J 

Evansville,  Ind 

Manchester,  N.  H 

UUca,N.Y 

Peoria,  111 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Savannah,  Ga 

Salt  Lake  City, Utah.. 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

Duluth,Miim 

Erie,  Pa 

Eli2abeth,N.J 

Wilkesbarre,  Pa I 

Kansas  City,  Kans 

Harrisburff,  Pa 

Portland.Me 

Yonker8,N.Y 

Norfolk,  Va 

Waterbnry,  Conn 

Holyoke,  Mass 

Port  Wayne,  Ind 

Youngstown,  Ohio  . . . 

Hoiifiton,Tex 

Covington.  Ky 

Akron,  Ohio 

Dallas,  Tex 

Saginaw,  Mich 

Lancaster,  Pa 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

Brockton,  Mass 

Binghamton,  N.  Y 

Augusta,  Ga 

Pawtucket,  R.  I 

Altoona,Pa 

WheeUng.W.Vtt 

Mobile,  Ala 

Birmingham,  Ala 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

Springfield,  Ohio 

Galveston,  Tex 

Tacoma.  Wash 

Haverhill,  Mass 

Spokane,  Wash 

Tcrre  Haute,  Ind.  (g). 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

Quincy,  111 

South  Bend,  Ind 


$M,101 


Gas 
works. 


49,188  . 
71,077  . 
02,735  . 
147,931  . 
31,099  t. 
30,263  |. 


Electric- 
light 
plants. 


Docks, 
wharves, 
ferries, 
bridges, 
markets, 
cemeter- 
ies, etc. 


28.262 
47,092 


63,7-26 
46,876 


id) 
28,624 


41,206 
40,038 
17,776 
31,925 
29,300 
20,318 


122,343 


id) 


24,646 


39,643 
25,911 
27,530 
46,211 
13,322 
25,501 
7,046 
119,252 
15,770 
60,849 


39,445 
28,176 
41,733 
61,402 
11,643 


31,718 


id) 


66,973 


$20,646 


9,842 


36,413 
47,798 


$36,671 


1,056 
942 


Other. 


6,018  I 
2,867  ' 
14,449 
6,010  I 
7,310 
3,100  I 
12,629  I 
14,804  , 


6,058  I 
919  I 


1,724 

(d) 


19,956 


9,639 


1,634 
800 

6,407 

26,667 

200 

4,690 


(/). 


173 


3,980 
2,364 
11,589 
4,571 
787 
4.050 
6,623 
4,369 


13,623 
3,210 
1,553 
8,017 
8,261 

10,067 


3,785 
2,745 


$163,076 
178,654  I 
240,622 
251,301 
89,873 
62, 712 
124,898 
6181,472 
rl23,956  ; 
79,749  I 
63.774 
78,883 
75,271  I 
43,524  ' 
167,180 
51,833  I 
301,703  ' 
107,271  , 

64,351 

459,061 

4*28,019 

€185, 186 

25,941 

221,576 

40,026 

41,789 

120, 112 

48,605 

89,963 

37,655 

67,344 

62,919 

60,817 

138,153 

77,272 

44.338 

149,033 

64,666 

31,612 

49,663 

44,633 

29,961 

18,291 

1&I.283 

100, 176 

133.947 

59.642 

45,618 

96.051 

19,077 

24,876 


Total. 


$1,132,079 
681,042 

1,217,311 
985.765 
730.657 
746,827 
606,975 

6724,944 
539,006 
668.119 
524,742 
684,041 
742,563 
428,379 

1,002.000 
429.345 
676.255 
403,495 

id) 
419,769 

1,071.803 

1,089,273 
761,836 
876,739 
773,202 
358,116 
856,063 
579.609 
406,772 
442,194 
447,062 
464,724 
800.743 
443.212 
744,060 
409.175 
346,620 
779,709 
284,427 
882,630 
186,057 
303,020 
202.393 
346,423 
702,788 
595.945 
656.182 
432,548 
871,231 
876.418 
261.506 
266,778 


a  Data  are  for  10  months. 
b  Including  $133,445  State  and  county  tax. 

c Including  expenditures  for  police  courts,  jails,  workhouses,  reformatories,  etc. 
d  Not  reported. 

eincluding  $117,893  expended  for  various  purposes  in  Brambleton  and  Atlantic  City  wards,  which 
amount  can  not  be  traced  to  the  various  Items  of  expenditure. 
/Included  in  other  street  expenditures. 
17  Data  are  for  8^  months. 
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Table  XVI.— EXPENDITURES  FOR  MAINTENANCE  AND  OPERATION  (l)-Conclnd6d. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Citle^ 

Police  de- 
partment. 

Police 
courts, 

work- 
houses, 
reforma- 
tories, 
etc. 

Fire 
depart- 
ment. 

Health 
depart- 
ment. 

Hospi- 
tals, 
asylums, 
alms- 
houses, 
and  other 
charities. 

Schools. 

Libmiea. 

art 
gallcrlea. 

muae^ 
urns,  etc 

110 

Snk'fci,  Miijw 

at87,590 
17,771 

10,612 
28,827 
25,836 
28,200 
84,988 

(6) 

•82,324 
9,808 

fU 

28.748 
26,935 
38,868 
82,054 
33,869 
28,230 
22,032 
23,723 
33,731 
80,743 
23,256 
26,557 
25,569 
26,846 
51,936 
21,692 

814,640 

ft40.fiS8 

$129,095-'      tlO.OfTa 

111 

Johustow  II.  l*n 

Elmlni.N.Y 

A]leTl't*.iWO,  Vi\ 

DJl^^n[^tJrMi^Wa 

Ml  Kn  >.|M^)rt.  Ma 

SlTirih-ti-'liiJl! 

Cht'lsriL    Mmv'. 

1,013          2.607 

82,871 

112 
113 

(c) 

3,299 
6,654 
1,933 

(c) 

(c) 

114 



123,783 
90,565 
94,617 
121,187 
171,871 
100,629 
111,350 
51,422 
44,321 
109,121 
93.867 
104,575 
80,758 
102,901 
dl72,790 
76,406 

115 

11,500 
8,152 

116 

1,517 
17,321 
2,041 
8,476 

f^ 

1.868 
2,956 
4,500 
2,912 

8,684 

117 

51,893 
34,665 

4,737 

118 

Miilil<-ii,  Mii^- 

31,675 
a20,939 

12,766 

119 

T-1..  L-.     K  ,,.. 

Si ......  _.:;•,  J  uwa 

Knox  ville,  Ten  n 

Chattanooga,  Tenn — 
Superior,  Wis 

1,677 
1,227 
1,600 

(6) 
7,600 
1,500 

5,922 

120 

17, 740 

a21.644 

a32,322 

21,731 

14,761 

86,520 

25,167 

a  20, 078 

61,721 

16,000 

2,694 

121 

i'Toi 

8,61^ 

122 
123 

8.*  500 

124 
126 
126 

Rockford,in 

1,106 

80,182 

2,000 

2,001 

419^ 

Taunton,  Mass 

.loliet.Ill 

4,828 
2,485 

127 

Canton,  Ohio 

918 

128 

Butte,  Mont 

9,153 
3,660 

12,604 

129 

Aubum,N.Y 

17,151 

2  000 

(I  Including  expenditures  for  police  courts,  jails,  workhounes,  reformatories,  etc. 

b  Included  in  expenditures  for  police  department. 

c  Not  reported,  on  account  of  alleged  defalcation. 

d  Including  expenditures  for  school  district  extending  beyond  city  limiu. 
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Table  XVI.~£XP£NDITURES  FOR  MAINTENANCE  AND  OPERATION  (2)-CoQcluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 


aUea. 


Salem,  Maas 

Johnstown,  Pa 

Elmira,N.Y 

Allen  town,  Pa 

Davenport,  Iowa 

McKeesport,  Pa 

Springfield,  111: 

Chelsea,  Maas 

Maiden,  Mass 

Topeka,  Kans 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Knoxville,  Tenn 

ChattanoMra,  Tenn  . 

Superior,  Wis 

Rockford.Ill 

Taunton,  Mass 

Joliet.IlI 

Canton,  Ohio 

Butte,  Mont 

Aubum,N.Y 


Parks 

and 

gardens. 


16,65] 
621 

(«) 


21,290 


1,1 
10,640 


930 


3,889 
150 
672 

1,098 


2,295 


Sewen. 


$4,051 
500 

(a) 
7,448 
5,204 
1,000 
1,484 
4,882 
1, 
5,599 
5,012 


542 
2,225 
1,257 
4,722 
1,928 
6,347 
600 
500 


Street 
lighting. 


$41,762 
16.344 

!!»,418 
23,782 
16,994 
34,500 
27,077 
29,048 


13,986 
24,013 
15,087 
12,640 
20,088 
8,796 
31, 
22.619 
18,898 
25,000 


Street 
cleaning 
and 
sprln- 
Uing. 


$10,784 
2,500 

22,726 
3,500 

14,329 

12,536 
7,160 
c85,882 
4,634 
5,000 
8,955 
c22,169 
7,695 
8,910 

20.053 
c28,877 

11,792 
8.649 


Other 
street 
expendi- 
tures. 


$49,831 
18,690 
(a) 

14,782 
20,000 
10,840 

2,939 
25,908 
46,766 
id] 
13,664 
16,467 

9,200 
(d) 
46,347 
37.165 

5,118 
id) 
87,338 

4,279 


Garbage 
removal. 


$2,759 


(a) 
1,900 
2,400 

51,129 


3,867 
16,891 
602 
3,181 
3,500 
5,152 


1,108 

2,r" 

3,222 


62,780 
3,850 


Interest 
on  debt 


$19,149 
21.188 

(a) 

31,238 
12,406 
17,8;<9 
51,975 
63,196 
58,040 
34,498 
95,019 
72.365 
52,868 
96,492 
23.284 
64,518 
12,245 
44.5S2 

e  32. 826 
29,772 


a  Not  reported,  on  account  of  alleged  defalcation. 

5  Expended  for  burning  garbage. 

e  Including  other  street  expenditures. 

d  Includea  in  expenditures  for  street  cleaning  and  sprinkling. 

tf  Including  expenditures  for  school  district  extending  beyond  ciiy  limits. 
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TaBL*  XVI.— expenditures  for  maintenance  and  operation  (3)— Concludea. 


Mai^ 

ginal 
num- 
ber. 


110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
lift 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
126 
126 
127 
128 
129 


Cities. 


Salem,  Ma«8 

Johnstown.  Pa 

Elmira,N.Y 

Allentown,  Pa 

Davenport,  Iowa 

McKeesport,  Pa 

Springfield,  m 

Chelsea,  Mass 

Maiden,  Mass 

Topeka.  Kans 

Sioux  City,  Iowa , 

Knoxville,  Tenn 

Chattano<^,  Tenn. . . 

Superior,  Wis 

Rockfoni.Ill 

Taunton.  Mass 

Joliet,Ill 

Canton,  Ohio 

Butte,  Mont 

Auburn,N.Y 


Water- 
warks. 


S30,895 


^'. 


734 


18, 101 
34,429 
91,281 


32,472 


28,121 
21,471 
23,230 
26,154 


Gas 
works. 


Electric- 
light 
plants. 


(a) 


(a) 


$10,974 


24,758 


Docks, 
wharves, 
ferries, 
bridges, 
markets, 
cemeter- 
ies, etc. 


18,136 
2,986 
(a 

180 
10,051 


13,661 


11,795 
1,867 

11,849 
2,162 


1,547 
4,153 
3,341 
1,276 


250 


Other. 


Total. 


$164,785 

$622,063 

25,724 

197,628 

(a) 
17,716 

<"i6.7» 

76,839 

877,210 

46,942 

269.888 

46,655 

863. 6?i 

51,096 

487,067 

138,806 

692.  TM 

87,503 

291.121 

72,577 

413.244 

84,253 

269,311 

60,025 

261,816 

27,126 

834,803 

25,460 

299,098 

136.624 

520,281 

69,934 

800,337 

27,067 

813,683 

107,907 

6517.845 

11,260 

240,844 

a  Not  reported,  on  account  of  alleged  defalcation. 

b Including  expenditures  for  school  district  extending  beyond  city  limits,  and  unpaid  warrants 
which  can  not  be  traced  to  the  various  Items  of  expenditure. 
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tablb  xvii.-summary  of  income  and  expenditures. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


Cities. 


11  I  PI 


New  York, N.Y.... 
Chicago.  111.  (cji.... 
Philadelphia,  Pa... 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Boston,  Mass 

Baltimore,  Md 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Bnffnio.  NY..  . . . 
Sa-    ^— ■■■  il. 

CI 


N(  '"'i   '•  'I  ii:;j:[H'*r  Ln  . . 

Dt'troil.  Mieb  >.... 
MiKvaukeE?,  Wl:s, .. 
WA-hiTiifinti,D.r  . 

Ncuiirk.N.  J 

Jer-'v  ritv,  N.J. .. 
U  ■■  •"'■'Ky  ...., 
M  JH,  Minn 

Pi  .,it.L.. 

In>hJiiu4"iii«,  Irifl  . 
Kmiiitiua  Citv.Mo  ,. 

8t  E^iiul,  Minn 

R<:M'ti!:*-t«}r.  X.  V  , .. 

DtviviT,  n>ln 

T(h-iJo.(.iliiir 

Allvf^htoy,  P(i 

Cc'liHnbufe,  Ohio, ,. 
W.  ■n^e«ter,  Milms.  . . 

Sy:iji-iLs4;,N.  Y 

Nt  u  tJavt^ti,€'iTifl 
Pai<>r«in^  K.J  .,  .. 
FaU  Hlvi^f.MiAK^  .. 

St.  Ji.ife*4vh,  Mo 

Oiiiiil^n^  Nt'bf. . . . .. 

L(.^  AnEfck'*i,Cal  .. 
Mnnpliis,  Tfiii]  ... 

Scr.ititon  J'H 

Lc.u,-ll.Mn^.^ 

Al^ -II IV,  NY 
Cg  ' 

Pf 


''    ■    "   "re« 


,  Mich. 


Dt,    u.:j.ijhio_ 

Rl   hmond^  Vft 

Ni  -^l■v^]^^T*^tnl 

Se   ■■■   "■  ■  ^ 
H) 

Reading.  Pa 

Wilmington, Del ... 

Camden,  N.J 

Trenton,  N.J 

Bridgeport,  Conn. . . 

Lynn,  Mass 

Oakland,  Cal 

Lawrence.  Mass 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 
Des  Moines.  Iowa  . . 
Springfield,  Mass. . . . 


lEiiaome. 


09205, 
83, 
86, 
14, 

d45, 
10, 
13, 


a  10, 
7, 
4, 
6, 
6, 
7, 
10, 
8, 
4, 
4, 
7, 
2, 
2, 
4, 
7. 
2, 
2, 
2, 
2, 
5, 
2, 
2. 
2, 
3, 

2, 
2, 
1, 
1, 
3, 
8, 
3, 
1, 
1. 
12, 
2, 
1, 
1, 
1, 
2, 


1, 

1, 

m2, 

1, 
2, 
1 
2, 


,010,549 
048,449 
778,050 
990.461 
747,243 
745,417 
206,499 
744,723 
219,377 
760,337 
988,427 
535,705 
857,460 
125,714 
267,461 
004,420 
107,598 
370,059 
491,797 
530,047 
797.680 
553,387 
540,334 
294.366 
631.245 
441,  (Ml 
8^4.492 
612, 301 
746.572 
637,481 
921,044 
785,277 
234.908 
710,493 
479,633 
090.652 
193.935 
052,394 
485,753 
095.781 
445,780 
807.754 
805.055 
292,198 
282,524 
683,829 
215,294 
511,090 
387,636 
960,451 
922,371 
749,667 
628,877 
137,914 
515,493 
854,612 
614,528 
306,515 
055,330 
341,678 


Expendituiii*, 


For  coufiruc* 

donand 
other  cApltAl 


t  KM,  1133,118 
l^>.n47,448 
.-,  397,840 
1,^89,814 
€.:i>.K67,066 
L:\'.28,818 
1,117,968 
;,. '57,763 
/T  99, 665 
-.168,209 
:i  129, 971 
711,760 
i56,151 
I  130,774 
^53,885 
I.  127,135 
.;  *94,364 
i  175,497 
J,  009, 512 
L .  «7,673 
'75,561 
103.294 
774,711 
.  .31,321 
'33,023 
151,620 
775,740 
m30,484 
/  734,162 
69,273 
I,  90,416 
i.J59,879 
1,  .75,472 
129,459 
■07,697 
'  j25,759 
lW,406 
>20,853 
'86,922 
i  (84,484 
1.  C22,406 
^83,059 
182,654 
^,482 
^06,850 
34,087 
263,376 
874,615 
1,012,686 
229,660 
197,201 
600,243 
293,383 
167,617 
1,152,096 
46,469 
386,128 
1,137,118 
137,598 
917,405 


I, 


i. 


i. 


For  EDflliite- 

XLaneeand 
operation. 


1^2,220,127 

19.741.267 

19,234,368 

IS.  I10.!J41 

/19,7fij,543 

7.n\M2Q 

f.,aoT,si82 

5,520,708 
<7,51fl,f415 
6 J 33. 701 
4.&cM,414 
3,6tJ7,t94 

3,&2S,f>01 
6J7L708 
4,638,676 
4.741.587 
2,5Sa,219 
2,691,462 
3,978,199 
l,Sei,t98 
l,92ri,152 
2,192,678 
2,79B,810 
I,  B7y, 136 
1,59«,104 
l,7*J;:i,830 
1,689.554 
2,70H,789 
1,74.1,014 
l,25il,916 
l,5a^i,431 
l,.WJ,224 
k)1.620 
1. 421!.  178 
tl.,  t;u,296 
<;:;.*J8i 
*^.-  911 

l,7'.'-i,  138 
1,4]'  ,612 
5,.^-".l,i«8 

ua.970 
1,411,649 
n,  157, 579 

994,809 
1,239,534 

909,603 

816,811 
1,199,928 

519,906 

631,802 

961,660 
1,250,578 

755,307 
ml,  802, 396 

800,626 
1,146,915 
1,132.079 

681.042 
1,217,811 


Total. 


IT.' 


734 
1)29 

■M  m 

II  1)61 
"l.'}59 
7:j)21 
i79 


Cuh  on  hand 
at  end  of 
fiscal  year* 


r90 

171 

i  180 

;     ^   »6 

m 

9.»i5,811 
7.4^^961 
4^0tk^,716 
3,700,974 
7,3t>fi,872 
2,KJi3,759 

a,9ti7,389 
€,430,131 
J!,  312, 169 
2,049,724 
2,571,070 
2,570,038 
5,442,941 
2,Sri,287 
2,W2,'332 
2,7frl,810 
3,  ItH,  696 
ti;U,079 

k  I .  LifiO j)55 

lt:i.<»6 

77^/264 

W.  •,<\rj^,  <)60 

^:.r'J..il,<)96 

'■''. 

1. 

1. 

n 


11^,253,246 

30,oyi 

715 

'.'"  ""' .' 

W8 

(66 

p: 

109 

(38 

6118,767,804 

2,956,734 

9,046,842 

4,009,806 

A  6, 117, 634 

996,079 

3,780,709 

560,252 

1,180,819 

62,458,427 

4,(V42 

156,761 

1,878,878 

466,439 

938,  GOd 

671,647 

806,343 

790,823 

164, 175 

160,921 

224,941 

672,946 

864.236 

319,086 

891,317 

263,422 

42,263 

802,631 

823.194 

78,712 

20,467 

70,212 

79.414 

649,758 

601.816 

222.849 

274,130 

93,698 

494.686 

172,046 

862,726 

210,752 

681,137 

680,865 

110,208 

42,315 

319,664 

175,022 

210,983 

93,368 

187,864 

84.916 

214,990 

60,997 

7.617 

82,486 

87,818 

236.690 

206,962 


a  Including  cash  in  sinking  fund  at  beginning  of  fiscal  year. 

6  Including  cash  in  sinking  fund. 

cNot  including  data  relating  to  sanitary  district  of  Chicago. 

d  Including  income  of  county. 

e Including  $137,367  expended  by  county. 

/Including  $1,189,965  expended  by  county. 

0  Including  $1,827,822  expended  by  county. 

A  Including  cash  in  county  treasury. 

i Including  unpcdd  warrants  which  can  not  be  traced  to  the  various  items  of  expenditure;  total 
amount,  $79,922. 

yCash  on  hand  at  end  of  fiscal  year  required  by  law  to  be  returned  to  United  States  Treasury, 
when  it  is  available  only  by  reappropriation  of  Congresa 

k  Including  unpaid  warrants  which  can  not  be  traced  to  the  various  items  of  expenditure;  total 
amount,  $71,219. 

{Including  $155,673  State  and  county  tax. 
m  Including  State  and  county  tax. 
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Table  XVII.-SUMMARY  OF  INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURES-Contlnued. 


Expendituret. 


Somervllle,  Mass 

Troy,N.Y.(a) 

Hoboken.N.J 

Evansville,  Ind 

Manchester,  N.  H 

UUca,N.Y 

Peoria,  111 

Charieston.S.C 

Savannah,  Ga 

Salt  Lake  City.  Utah . . . 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

Duluth,Minn 

Erie,  Pa 

Elizabeth,N.J 

Wilkesbarre,  Pa 

Kansas  City  JCans 

HarrisbuFK,  Pa 

Portland.Me 

Yonker8,N.Y 

Norfolk,  Va 

Waterbury  Conn 

Holyoke,  Maas 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

Hou8ton,Tex 

Covington.  Ky 

Akron,  Ohio 

Dallas,  Tex 

Saginaw,  Mich 

Lancaster,  Pa 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

Brockton,  Mass 

Bingham  ton,  N.  Y 

Augusta,  Ga 

Pawtucket,  R.  I 

Altoona,  Pa 

Wheeling,  W.Va 

Mobile,  Ala 

Birmingham,  Ala 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

Springfield.  Ohio 

Galveston,  Tex 

Tacoma,  Wash 

Haverhill,  Mass 

Spokane,  Wash 

Terre Haute, Ind.  (g) ... 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

Quincy.lil 

South  Bend,  Ind 

Salem,  Mass 

Johnstown,  Pa 

Elmira,N.Y 

Allentown,  Pa 

Davenport,  Iowa 

McKeesport,  Pa 

Springfield,  111 

Chelsea,  Mass 

Maiden,  Mass 

Topeka,  Kans 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 


Income. 

For  consiruc- 
tlon  and 

other  capital 

outlay. 

92,160,350 

$1,103,283 

1,319,851 

495, 181 

1,912,276 

1,062,811 

935,865 

182,569 

61,346,906 

457,003 

893,684 

330,366 

1,206,679 

515,076 

603,049 

68,724 

869,276 

168,804 

885,194 

62,530 

560,696 

132,317 

2,003,228 

622,527 

724,645 

240,595 

884,200 

96.966 

634,316 

139,651 

1.352,033 

id) 

602,072 

112,806 

1,551,146 

381.459 

2,065,535 

788,992 

1,678,215 

576,676 

730,144 

296,016 

1,778,309 

970,068 

644,077 

116,009 

776, 109 

224,003 

854,441 

209,689 

850,092 

263,969 

913,681 

257,271 

742,616 

125,648 

907,350 

353,079 

425,714 

94,759 

612,746 

99,064 

1,615,993 

806,580 

663,386 

116, 169 

c740,865 

375,378 

1,634,336 

810, 140 

426,625 

W,763 

556,774 

143.602 

965,415 

773,478 

833,614 

232,780 

29,312 

764,305 

335,847 

763,687 

42,653 

1,037,697 

196, 113 

1,170,052 

488,870 

1,365,553 

797,826 

624,916 

160,982 

660,144 

185.025 

576,927 

228.327 

647.695 

235.203 

1,138,963 

616,150 

351,422 

115,017 

4*),  107 

(A) 
104,652 

533,646 

116,630 

511,399 

153,485 

556,024 

149,122 

1,009,560 

489,481 

1,254,124 

536,027 

779,432 

201, 182 

553,368 

45,222 

For  mainte- 
nance and 
operation. 


9985,756 
730,567 
746,827 
606,976 

c  7-24, 944 
639,006 
568,119 
624,742 
684,041 
742,663 
428,379 

1,002,000 
429,345 
676,266 
408,496 
(d) 
419,759 

1,071,808 

1.069,273 
761,836 
376,739 
773,202 
358.116 
856,083 
579,609 
406,772 
442,194 
447.082 
464.724 
300,743 
443,212 
744,060 
409, 175 
346,620 
779,709 
284,427 
382,630 
185,067 
303,020 
202,393 
346,423 
702.788 
695,946 
656,182 
432,548 
371,231 
375,418 
251.506 
256,778 
622,063 
197,623 
(A) 

256,795 
377.210 
269,888 
353,672 
487,057 
692,704 
291,121 
418,244 


92,«v^i.(j88 
1,22  V  788 
1,8(      " 


71 
cl,lt 
8( 

l,Of 
6£ 
8t: 
80* 
6(ii 

1,62 
St 
Ti 
64.1 

1,107 

6£j 
l,4f 
1,8: 
1,3S 

61 


44 

47 
72 
96 
66 
S46 
"93 

^m 

27 
40 
21 
146 
716 
r«6 
62 
85 
12 
56 


1,743,270 
474, 125 
580,066 
789,196 
670,741 
699,465 
672,730 
817,803 
395,502 
642.276 

1,650,640 
525,344 
721,996 

1,589,849 
379.190 
626,232 
958.535 
303,020 
231,706 
682,270 
746,441 
792,068 

1.145,062 

1,230,374 
522,213 
560.443 
479,832 
491,981 

1,138,213 
312,  &iO 
(A) 

360,347 
493,840 
423,374 
602,794 
976,538 

1,228,731 
492,808 
468,466 


CAflhonliaad 
at  end  of 
fiscal  year. 


a  Data  are  for  10  months. 

6  Including  State  and  county  tax. 

c Including  9183,445  State  and  county  tax. 

dNot  reported. 

« Including  cash  in  sinking  fund  at  beginning  of  flrtoal  year. 

/Including  cash  in  sinking  fund. 

q  Data  are  for  84  months. 

/tNot  reported,  on  account  of  alleged  defalcation. 


ri.812 
94,118 
102,638 
146,321 
164,968 
24,812 
123,484 
9,563 
16.431 
80,101 


^78,701 

64,706 

110,979 

91,170 

244,317 

69,507 

97.884 

177,270 

339,703 

56,389 

86,099 

169,952 

196,023 

66,243 

179,361 

214.216 

169,886 

89,647 

90. '212 

70,470 

66.363 

138,012 

/18,867 

44.487 

47,435 

30,642 

6,880 

80,694 

1,076 

82,085 

18.246 

246,639 

25.000 

185,179 

102,706 

99,701 

97,096 

166.714 

7S0 

88,782 

89,760 
89,806 
88,026 
63.280 
83,022 
25,898 
287,129 
94,902 
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TABX.S  XVn.-«nMMABY  OF  IKCX)MS  AND  EXPENDITURES-Goncluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

atles. 

Income. 

Expenditures. 

For  construc- 
tion and 

other  capital 
outlay. 

For  mainte- 
nance and 
operation. 

Totol. 

Cash  on  hand 
at  end  of 
fiscal  year. 

121 
122 
123 

Kiioxville,Teim 

Chattanooga,  Tenn 

Superior,  Wis 

9441,198 
294,104 
660.266 
658,668 
1,081,428 
590,888 
630,556 

a  688, 961 
405,260 

9148,629 
21,873 
49,427 
361,933 
440,765 
165,627 
164,444 
6126,198 
74,870 

9259.811 
261,816 
884,808 
299.093 
520.281 
800.337 
818,688 

6517,845 
240,844 

9407,840 
288,189 
884,230 
651,026 
961,046 
466.964 
478,127 

6644.048 
314,714 

988,858 
10,915 
176,036 

124 

Rockfoid.ni 

7,527 

125 

Taunton.  Mass 

70.377 

126 

JoUet,Ill 

124,929 

127 

Canton.  Ohio. ........... 

162,429 

128 

Butte,  Mont 

£186,088 

129 

Aubum.N.Y 

90,546 

a  Including  income  of  school  district  extending  beyond  city  limits. 

6  Including  expenditures  for  school  district  extending  beyond  city  limits  and  unpaid  warrants  which 
can  not  be  traced  to  the  various  items  of  expenditure;  total  amount  of  unpaid  warrants.  906 170. 
c  Including  cash  in  school  district  treasury. 
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Table  XVIII.— ASSETS  (1). 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

1 
2 

Cities. 

New  York,  N.Y 

Chicago,  111 

3 
4 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

5 

Boston,  Mass 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 

Baltimore,  Md 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Buflalo,N.Y 

San  l-'rancisco,  Cal  — 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Pittsburg,  Pa 

12 
IS 
14 
15 
16 

New  Orleans,  La 

Detroit,  Mich 

Milwaukee.  Wis 

Washington,  D.  C 

Newark,  N.J 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

Jersey  City, N.J 

Louisville,  Ky 

Minneapolis,  Minn. . . . 

Providence,  R.  I 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Denver,  Colo 

26 

Toledo,  Ohio 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 

Allegheny,  Pa 

Columbus,  Ohio ' 

Worcester,  Miism ; 

Svracuse,N.Y ' 

New  Haven,  Conn 

Paterson,  N.J 

33 
34 

Fall  River,  Mass 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 

35 

Omaha,  Nebr 

36 
37 
38 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Scran  ton.  Pa 

39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 

Lowell,  Mass 

Albany.N.Y 

Cambridge,  Mass 

Portland,  Oreg 1 

Atlanta,  Ga ' 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich..! 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Richmond,  Va 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Seattle,  Wash 

49 
50 
51 
52 
53 

Hartford,  Conn 

Reading,  Pa 

Wilmington,  Dtl 

Camden,  N.J 

Trenton,  N.  J. . . 

55 

Bridgeport,  Conn 

Lynn,  Mass 

56 

Oakland,  Cal 

57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 

Lawrence,  Miuss 

New  Bedford,  MaKs  . . . 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Springfield,  Mass 

Somerville,  Mass 

Troy.N.Y 

Hoboken.N.J 

64 
65 

Evansville,  Ind 

Manchester,  N.  H 

Cash  in 

Uncollect- 

Cash and 
bonds  in 

City  hall. 

treasury. 

ed  taxes. 

sinking 
fund. 

Land  and 
buUdings. 

Appara- 
tus, etc. 

Total. 

11-    ►56,738 

$44,656,942 

$110,686,488 

88,257,000 

$1,500,000 

1 
$9,757,000 

■:    56,734 

2, 864,  TIC 

1,717,687 

300.000 

2,017,587 
18,604.000 

■.',"15,842 

2,479,272 

15,661,200 

1,643,750 

(6) 

\  |>09,806 

1,382.365 

64,67Q 

1,608,420 
1.620,800, 

i       117,634 

5,751,201 

d  27, 697, 094 

4,789,835 

(6) 

j96,079 

1,853,734 

6,212,077 

(b) 

(6)        ' 

;■  780,709 

331,968 

2, 377, 871 

47,652 

47,052 

1,607,400 

«7,54O,O0O 

■60,252 

1,660,672 

1,871.089 

1,607,466 

i    130,819 

200.000 

217,604 

1,763.441 

ib) 

.    .34,416 

216, 157 

1,927,644 

100.  ooo 

1,863.441 

4,042 

1,201,172 

4,678,824 

1,221,964 

i5o,oa> 

1,371, 9i>4 

1  36, 761 

4,238,881 

150,000 

30,000 

180,000 
2.202.330 

I.  .78,378 

1,011.100 

1,896,564 

(J) 

(b) 

466,439 

2,730,073 

(6) 

{b) 

1,200,000 

ig) 

1,170.285 

7i3.9i6 

938,609 

950,000 

3,867,520 

^^l 

ib) 

150.000 

671,647 

3,769,120 

2,762,029 

750.  cot 

100.000 

850,000 

306,343 

2,08tl,886 

785, 116 

455,000 

75.000 

530.000 

790,823 

696,522 

1,736,317 

1,306,122 

(/*) 

11.306. 1-22 

164,175 

25,247 

3,725,818 

1,1-23,900 

.'jO.OOO 

1.173,900 

160,921 

101,863 



224,^1 

20,000 

;  373, 914 

m  405, 000 

>il5,000 

0  420.000 

572,916 

650,000 

612,993 

(^i 

50,000 

385.000 

864,235 

1,271,907 

661,884 

33o,000 

319,086 

591,148 

234,251 

^225, 000 

35,000 

J  260, 000 

391,317 

278,674 

672.374 

263,422 

489,2(V1 

1,406,323 

600,000 

50,000 

550,000 

42,263 

41,076 

2,350,622 

r 95, 000 

6,408 

r  101,408 

302,631 

355,068 

3,613,703 

720,680 

40,200 

760,880 

323, 194 

1,193,710 

450,000 

14,747 

4«,747 
246. 7.V) 

78.712 

«  553, 399 

217,383 

240,766 

6,000 

20, 467 

1, 185, 174 

521,000 

68,400 
12,500 
5,000 

689,400 
422.500 

70,212 

288,569 

1,811,904 

410,000 

79,414 

67,408 

26,444 

rl46,000 

rl50,000 

549,758 

2, 403, 302 

692, 675 

40,500 
7,750 

033,176 
r  314, 105, 

501,816 

11,483 

90,275 

r 806, 866 

222,849 

199,267 

86,293 

6,000 

6,000 
245,000 

274,130 

35,323 

226,090 

240,000 

5,000 

93,693 

473,912 

567,965 

410,000 

6.000 

416,000, 

4W.685 

230,435 

1,446,299 

815,000 

155,000 

470.000 

172,046 

429,302 

1,696,818 

272,000 

42,500 

314.500 

362,72,'> 

2,938 

2,794 

ar  675, 000 

25,000 

X 700,  OOO 

210, 752 

865,747 

118,690 

681,137 

136, 176 



r  300, 000 

26,666 

r326,666 

680,865 

68,372 

138,057 

y 225, 000 

40,000 

V265.000 
1.401,650 

110,208 

526,998 

870, 778 

(b) 

(6) 
16,000 

42,315 

200,000 

c35,000 

aa  60,  OOO 

319,664 

179,811 

(6) 
497,600 

(6) 
11,883 

o61,000 

175,022 

121,825 

450,012 

609.383 

210,983 

81, 740 

71,933 

35,000 

3,000 

88,000 

93,368 

55,000 

75,000 

5,000 

re  250, 000 

187,8<^1 

191,818 

89,788 

o  14.1. 000 

84,916 

(6) 

1,167,920 

80,000 

214.990 

125,000 

367,594 

150,000 

2,600 

152,600 

60,997 

509,794 

1,129.804 

if) 
112,600 

^,600 

315,000 

7,517 

4,2M 

3,000 

dd  600, 000 

82,485 

217,871 

798,936 

116,000 

37,318 

136,799 

736.180 

(6) 
i64,000 

^^1 
8,765 

1U.466 

236,690 

181,267 

63,047 

J  07, 766 

206,962 

153,618 

606,664 

118,000 

17,669 

135,669 

71,312 

388,126 

62,260 

10,00C 

72,250 

94,118 

42,681 

77,872 

300,000 

25,000 

325,000 

102,638 

76,260 

68,251 

a'260.000 

a  16, 000 

a266,000 

146,821 

125,281 

10,008 

50,000 

10,000 

60,000 

161,958 

59,978 

232,738 

170,000 

4.14S 

174,149 

0  Including  Jails.  6  Not  reported. 

c  Including  cash  in  county  treasur>'.  d  Including  county  sinking  fund. 

e  Including  police  department,  libraries,  jails,  hospitals,  and  asylums,  almshouses,  etc 
/Included  in  city  hall. 

g  Cash  on  hand  at  end  of  fiscal  year  required  by  law  to  be  returned  to  United  States  Treasury,  when 
it  18  available  only  by  reappropriation  of  Congress.        h  Included  In  other  assets. 

i  Not  including  apparatus,  etc.  j  Including  land  and  buildings  for  jaily. 

it  Not  including  apparatus,  etc.,  but  including  land  and  buildinffs  for  jails. 

1  Actual  value.  m  Including  land  and  buildings  for  police  department  and  jails, 
n  Including  apparatus,  etc.,  for  jails. 

o  Including  jails  and  land  and  buildings  for  police  department. 

p  Included  in  land  and  buildings  for  city  hall.  q  Not  including  land  and  buildings. 

r  Including  land  and  buildings  for  libraries. 

«  Including  $68,807  street  and  sewer  and  street  sprinklin);  assessmentn. 
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Table  XVm.— ASSETS  (1). 


pir>Uw  d(?T»ttrtment. 

Fire  depivrtTOentH 

Schools, 

.  - 

£tnu 

buJtd> 

tu»^  ete. 

Tot&L 

L&ntl  And 
build- 
lor*. 

AppHfa' 

TotAL 

Land  and 
fatiltdlngis. 

Appuni- 

TotKl. 

mun- 

RSHO.E^ 

t900,0t>a 

H7«0.f^ 

fl,OfijJ,.'i75 

13,713,750 

17,  R13, 32fv 

§44, 342, 14S  m,  m9,  tU  f«.  121, 766 

1 

ism%mi 

Q2in,&il 

0  1,165^1^1 

1,01 1.370 

96-1,510 

1, 900,  ««.* 

1»,  487,90'.' 

a,010,89t^ 

22, 4^,  §0j 

2 

ivijrn 

m 

Kf7i()U0 

ih) 

S07,2OO 

i*) 

(f^i 

^,  S^J^,  600 

3 

m,m 

17fl, 7ao 

Siiti,  H65 

«58,SI-I5 

e.M.fiOt. 

iM,m^ 

6,9]^,  111 

4 

a>) 

90«,  700 

m4* 

('» 

l,60LV.fXJt( 

<ft] 

{h\ 

11,222,4WJ 

R 

;m,mi 

4&3,50U 

400.  oor; 

7&^,  49*^ 

^,M,510 

J|rfjT»607 

3,2;U,  117 

ft 

:m/<m 

m,{H' 

JM,3Ti 

*Ja,37y 

U6,  H4a 

726,2-^!:; 

'    4,ii']0,7«iJ 

278,  ay 

1,  fi28,  908 

7 

l^^7,(Xi& 

m,mi 

43&.^« 

41iS?7 

510,  IJKi 

95l,Hltf 

1   l»,**k;i.4i*.. 

17U,  4iH 

3,  4(J2,  8'jy 

8 

imouo 

««« 

W,«00 

t6> 
mi  no 

1,270,0'A 

if'] 
:i,itl,7iH 

[hi 

2ijo,  mi 

ri,41\V'00 

3,  7SJ,  2^8 

9 
10 

'Mi,i»^I 

a,i5« 

202.  WO 

.VlG^ft.'sb 

^^^,0*15 

H1I,A1S1 

a,4wj,oo*j 

40,  000 

ioo,  tmo 

3,  ?Ji>»,llLiO 

U 

m,im 

^,tm 

Uj.QQU 

TiOOOC) 

I;50,0CIO 

'Ji^.OOh. 

OlW.OOti 

l,Ut>l,000 

12 

(ft) 

(^) 

^!H,gK> 

(ft; 

(fa) 

l.lSW.fit^j 

ibi 

\bi 

:j,  »7n,  3J^i 

13 

0) 

m 

^232.227 

(*) 

M 

9&7,0&ei 

m 

!^> 

3,201,  7tiU 

14 

r^,  77U 

•2Li,aiiV 

1 18.  796 

m,m 

170,000 

4^.44L! 

4,^t\,ia^ 

22**,  25<j 

4,  r^^i,  ;i'>.?* 

15 

Nu,a(Ju 

TiO.uoa 

|Li<n(KiO 

tlli),  OUO 

ioo,t]aj 

710,  W)0 

(61 

1^1 

2,2ri2,M"ti 

16 

1!£1.UOO 

'A  mill 

tit".,  Of  w 

mjjw^j 

lOUiXJO 

m>,  :^40 

1.373,K^^j 

Itti,  044 

l,J7K,W4 

n 

3],n8 

h.UOU 

m,  TfS 

241J>50 

'201,  :i40 

4S5,  ijyij 

l,224,raT 

lOtJ,  000 

1,  330,  Ikri 

l.H 

,m,2M 

7*i,  175 

ic^ri.L^ai 

42*i,,li,^ 

ih) 

*429,,W) 

:£,82M77 

(J*^ 

l2.Wn,477 

19 

:m,^m 

UnjHl 

417,. H1^ 

231,  :m 

6&^,  jyti 

2,  62-/,  Ir^l 

,'HI,0UJ 

2,672,  U«i 

20 

HXOOO 

^n.u^Ho 

l.Vi.llHU 

Ifl'*,  100 

127,43: 

aa^,  fi^7 

2.  ;^OiJ.  m*l.' 

y^i  .4,Hs 

2,30.i,:i.v^ 

21 

;fj 

T,&rj(i 

♦/  7,  fdm 

172.001) 

120,  ilOu 

29'2,i>n> 

I.r2^;/2;ii. 

2O0,  57.1 

l,92li,.'M.vi 

n 

iti 

(Vr 

377t3lU 

^//tl,,  LWl» 

rtO;j,,'lN> 

L*,  I2!n  ItXi 

117,  ivW 

2,  ^i:i,  l^'Ji 

'£,^ 

i6,CKlU^ 

1S,000 

wo.aju 

HHi,OOLi 

loik,  \m 

.'iOO.iJtKf 

rl,l(Hi.aiL> 

It^J,  (J(JO 

rl.Gii.OlXJ 

24 

rieu.tiuu 

lihO.tWO 

liisjUHf 

Mi\  \m 

atl.ikM 

2,7IJ,2K^ 

13ii,  i»7D 

2.872,.^!^J 

■2.5 

'*\l^]m£^ 

Jlti,[}J(^ 

rt^Kj.On 

ltL».07.i 

Kil,  «.UJ 

311.12^ 

1.0lN>,4Mi 

iZ'\  <n)ii 

l,42ri,oiM 

2i> 

^tl«J2 

M.o;(2 

)Ml    OOtJ 

K7,  :i')i> 

2»iH,  %\} 

2,l22,ilU+ 

17,  ai 

2,  MO,  11  y 

27 

'^m,m 

7,  IJJO 

Til*.  liKJ 

iiHl,  ;iM7 

I7it,  77n 

4»J.  If^S 

2,2U7,:iU' 

Ui^,  7W 

2^3^7,iilfi 

28 

nM^ 

6,  ^lax 

lJ*A*4it 

:ii;y,  ;w 

I  i.*i,  Nf7 

.i!H,2'2:i 

2Jl4,r>lV) 

;;74,  iS^ 

2,l8y,  177 

2J 

a.  MO 

££,N)0 

La;,i)tj<> 

l^i..JiiK.I 

13l,2t>> 

2f^)f,Hi^f 

l.lWAm 

I0t^l7n 

1,412,27?^ 

;m) 

iKi.a7i; 

a,ooi> 

r^7,y7i 

mjAKi 

I'/MGK 

:i54jM*i 

J..'juiA.'.l7 

tJy,  OOlJ 

l,fW'/,.=.17 

31 

m,mi 

lfi,>tiO 

f4\Wil> 

»i,  mttJ 

10*.  tS2l> 

2lH,ti20 

TuijfOOLt 

(kn,  klOU 

76.'*,  OtXJ 

:^ 

i:^J»,im\ 

2i),0iM 

r;nH,Mf4 

I'ni 

UU/,I27 

-/i:ii,yj7 

t,»yjLK*rK> 

iS^.-fCKJ 

1,7.V2,  ai 

33 

ao.ooo 

3,f«.K» 

;ij,.vm 

<i%?4Mi 

4.\l*M 

lUi,60i> 

.'iSK.^lil 

A2^.ll.> 

ai^i,ri.v- 

31 

irr*a.ooo 

*«12.f*.it» 

n^tfl.m} 

7;|.70i 

1         y2^0LK» 

U\  7i>J 

l,ij0'j,ki"> 

8.i,il00 

l,6yija3 

:i5 

alLN4»9 

aa,K>7 

rj  1  >•.  iyei 

W.bKi 

U'A\.7*X^ 

'2'il>,fil(> 

ij;*u,03i 

7.Vti2l 

l,2Uf>.i^»u> 

3o 

u^^.mo 

l£'H.l{N. 

r/'  m,  m^ 

n,*i,iH;<) 

7X  2  (0 

lyL.'HK) 

4;3,21^ 

17,;U2 

iM^,^i^(^ 

37 

10,  (M* 

hum 

4tJ,  2110 

*jfH,  12K 

13«l.li*iS 

l..M4,(i;H 

\zxm^ 

i,0fyi,*i34 

;iS 

iKm 

17.CW.I 

9■J..Vlt.^ 

J6L,tO 

in.tKXf 

37H,  WO 

l,.Ta;*,OLyi 

t>^,(m 

i,^i7,i.m 

3t) 

hi, mi 

20.tk*^,i 

77,ri;J3 

uy,inN» 

217,  ^/2h 

IliJ.^iSi 

1,071,  (H».i 

W*,|<IXJ 

UIM.WJO 

10 

^100 

ie,u4^ 

3y,0W 

I7U,WrK> 

75jXVf 

a.'vi,.^ 

l,,>A,9(Ki 

141,  LS*^ 

LmKj.ii;^^ 

ii 

ri^^CttO 

a  r>,  (lOll 

^iikJ,ooo 

20ft,  7-.0 

132,  I7H 

atH,22^ 

i,a>\2ri 

4i>,"*^3 

t,o%,wi 

42 

avih^im 

fid2.ooa: 

al57,(»0O 

tfW,  filHl 

Ei.\l)lJl) 

2.'i;i,i,<x> 

6««f,0Ui- 

t^,Wj 

7lft,UN> 

43 

73.?25 

ft.OCiO 

7»,7iQ 

to;i,mi 

Hi},iW 

ani,Ti'.;.i 

j,iwh*.mj<i' 

8H,tH)l 

1.  I87,^;1K^ 

44 

U^) 

i5.umf 

7  Vr,  mi 

lai.  tM«.? 

f;ri,.V>' 

'^i,rK^n) 

i.im,^\', 

fiLMl^ 

l.-1\>.i']i 

15 

ir»8s 

ih 

i%fm 

71,  (ft: 

Klf>.;t2k.f 

nf».7iu 

Ui,h^y 

2fi,7fxt 

4t*.  J.*i 

irt 

(^*) 

1,000 

H*^7,40ii 

2ln,v^. 

man,  2-2*1 

1         4^iH,RlC4 

2.S*XjO 

4ti4. 7W 

17 

lOUOOO 

I^,iM« 

'22.X^t 

1-^2,  "^V. 

ITfi,  Z%\ 

fi7.t,0lX> 

50,  iW 

7.^1  iXi 

4& 

Vl^ifJl^ 

i:i4,  lo^i 

i0.1^TA*j 

'Ml.Si^j 

2,0<if>,00«i 

hi.ruK* 

2,  111.; KM 

49 

t.ow 

l,CiOU 

llO.iW 

9A,0JU 

-mjm 

83k,  m> 

77,fti]0 

a  a,vAj 

50 

Lt.  775 

k.712 

676,  .VJi> 

nm.OvA^ 

61 

'***71.\)lVl 

**  "411^5^ 

'l:^i',m 

62 

*i47.QW 

fj'i5,tPt»t) 

«iT2.(>tl(J 

"h^OiIii 

.^t,  01 B  J 

1^,0011 

n?i.7»^ 

f'C^J.  112 

66 

ao.ottj 

7.9-^^ 

S7,yjfp 

ib) 

ib) 

g07,2;ni 

778,  9<JT 

12  <..>!} 

0  ;j,.>i8 

54 

a  15,(100 

(1  8.  UV> 

'ifjSJtJ.- 

ll^,40U 

71.S77 

n%m 

(^i) 

7U,(WN.i 

1,0  'i.llLHJ 

55 

4  000 

(/f 

<>/} 

UjMUl 

Kti,  im 

1 ,.  tDJO,  (MirJ 

l,0,U,(Ml 

56 

i^.fm 

^SjU'Ai 

t<\(VX> 

7;*,«xio 

Intt,  m; 
;rj7,oi5 

r.» 

^fa? 

«r  3,  12.'^ 

67 

71.376 

t>,550 

so/sr^i 

Hi,'>ir^ 

§.^.aig 

I?' 

8  3,  it] 

B8 

tm 

tir>,ooo 

pc:j,uof 

#  I  :*iK  <«-*() 

rj2,€0i« 

if-^ri^tw 

917,  'AK\. 

i>.i,7ir. 

59 

•?^m> 

H»fi*> 

«a.  1  tit 

172,  7^^ 

l'2ft,21« 

2j;,i»2i 

\Mi,im 

I'A  ii'M 

1.77:^,07*1 

60 

t\OH) 

ajiOO 

4B,t)W 

l.'W.^i'N-. 

fpM„  iS^Hi 

'iii/i.ir* 

hm,7x] 

RI.IH'J 

1,1 1..  1*12 

ai 

'.H.iiQO 

1,000 

t»2,000 

2^5,0001 

7.H/J14 

3'^i.»il 

iii.h,  I.MJ 

241,  rrf.io 

l.....<Ni 

€3 

.i^\mi 

2.000 

a7,OLio 

167,  [MUl 

r>t,y7o 

"JtH.WO 

i^h,  im, 

H.*,UJO 

ti(i.'»,  IXHJ 

€a 

'i'in,m> 

nh.iMi 

ri;i3,0[>CJ 

80,«I0 

S.'-hOOO 

Itw^HK) 

7iK\mm 

s;^,n5o 

7X4,  Vfc^ 

M 

mjm 

7,250 

71,2.^1 

m.M.'i 

107.178 

2^/2, 7-21(1 

I'A^.iNU 

w,  rm 

77ft,,  SI  N-^ 

W 

( Including  land  and  buildings  for  fire  department. 

u  Includeain  land  and  buildings  for  police  department. 

V  Including  markets. 
w  Including  lalls  and  worVhouses,  reformatories,  etc. 

X  Including  land  and  buildings  for  art  galleries,  museums,  ete. 

y  Including  land  and  buildings  for  police  department,  and  markc:^ 

z  Buildings  only;  land  included  in  markets, 
aa  Not  including  land. 

bb  Included  in  land  and  buildings  for  flre  department. 
ce  Including  police  department  and  Jails. 
dd  Including  police  department.  libraries,  and  lailo. 

ee  Not  including  land  and  buildings,  but  Including  apparata<<,  et<\.  for  jails. 
iT Including  land  and  buildings  for  police  department. 
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Table  XVni.— ASSETS  (2). 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Citiea. 

Libraries. 

Art  gmllerlea,  museums,  etc. 

Land  and 
buildings. 

Books,  ap- 
paratus, 
etc. 

Total. 

boildings. 

Appara- 
tus, etc 

Total.     1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

NewYork.N.Y 

Ohlcflirn  III 

1100.000 
2,127,280 

1200.000 
365.966 

100,000 

225,000 
175,500 

1300,000 
2,493,206 

806.000 

3,168.000 

575,000 

178,988 

$18,915,000 

«896,000 

119,810,000 

PhiladelDhiA  Pa  . 

At  I^Auis  Mo 

200,000 
9!in  nnn 

RAltimore  Md 

Cleveland,  Ohio 3. 438 

Buffalo  NY..                           

(e) 

260.000 
125,340 
50.000 

(6) 

20.000 

220,000 

52.960 

[c) 

810.000 

1,275.130 

125.000 

538.000 

20.000 
600.000 
302.960 

1 

Cincinnati.  Ohio 

PittiiburfF  Pa 

550,000 

1,149,790 

75,000 

t 

New  Orleans,  La 

Detroit  Mich 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Waflhlncrton  D  C 

(6) 

(6) 

/1. 068. 000 

Newark.N.i 

Jersey  Clty.N.J 

Louisville.  Kv 

380.000 
260,000 

Minneapolis.  Minn — 
Providence,  R.  I 

351,626 

iff) 

/i  351, 626 



. 

21 

I  ndianapolis.  Ind !        iio,  666 

KanaasCity.Mo !        260,000 

St.Paul,Minn (b) 

Roche8ter,N.Y (*) 

Denver,  Colo 

100.000 
75,000 

33,500 
50,000 
65.000 
145.000 
53.025 
96.000 
65.000 
45,000 
85,000 
70,000 
30,000 
<150.000 
60,672 

240,000 
325,000 

/33,600 

1 

22 
23 
24 
25 

60.000 
140,000 
645,000 



1 

26 

Toledo  Ohio     

75,000 
»m  onn 

27 

Allegheny.  Pa 

28 

Columbus,  Ohio (m) 

Worcester.  Mass 175,985 

Syracuse.N.Y 40.000 

New  Haven.  Conn nonofti 

153.025 
271.935 
105.000 
156.000 
100,000 
860,000 
80,000 
#812,965 
160.672 

29 

30 

'^'^'.'.//^'^//^ '.'.'.['.'.'.'. 

SI 

1 

82 

Patenon  N.  J 

65,000 
280,000 

1           1 

33 

Fall  River,  Mass 

^ 

31 

St  Josenh  Mo 

1 

35 

Omaha.  Nebr 

< 162, 985 
(m) 

(0 

(0 

(0 

36 

Los  Ankeles,  Cal 

MemDhis.  Tenn 

37 

38 

Scranton.  Pa 

160.000 
200,000 

i86,'666 

87.300 
60,000 

66,666 

197.300 
260,000 

*  252*666 

39 

Lowell.  Mass 

40 
41 

Albany.N.Y 

Cambridge,  Mat» 

Portland.  Oreg 

(6) 

(6) 

607,440 

42 

(m) 

2.000 

/2,000 

43 

Atlanta.  Ga 

::::::::::: 

44 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.. 
Dayton,  Ohio 

(mi 

566.000 

66,00(^ 
65,000 

1*66,666 
665,000 

45 
46 
47 
48 
49 

Richmond,  Va 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Seattle,  Wash 

23,843 

23,843 

Hartford.  Conn 

50 

Reading,  Pa 

25,000 
120,000 

20,000 
42,500 

45.000 
162.500 

51 

Wilmington.  Del 

Camden,  N.  J,, 

52 

58 

Trenton.  N.  J 

( 

54 

Bridgeport,  Conn 

Lynn.  Mass 

oikland.Cal 

Lawrence,  Mass 

i56,666 

225,000 

(c) 

25,666 
180,000 

86,850 
57,000 
50.000 

175,666 
405,000 

%m 

188.889 
126,000 

55 

56 

57 

1 

58 

New  Bedford, Mass... 
Des  Moines.  Iowa 

131.839 
76.000 

' 1 

59 

1...     . 

60 

Springfield,  Mass ! 

1 

61 

Somerville,  Mass 41,410 

Troy,N.Y 

25.000 

66.410 

1 

62 

1        .           1 

68 

Hoboken.N.J 

75.000 

28.760 

98.750 

! ) 

64 

Evansville,  Ind 

1 1 

66 

Manchester,  N.H 

65.666 

86,666 

95.660 

1 

a  Included  in  police  department. 

6  Not  reported. 

r  Included  in  city  hall, 

(f  Including  bath  houses  and  bathing  beaches. 

e  Included  in  art  galleries,  museums,  etc. 

/Including  libraries. 

0  Included  in  other  assets. 

a  Not  Including  apparatus,  etc. 

Ilncluded  in  land  and  buildings  for  police  departmant. 

/Included  in  police  department  and  other  a«ets. 

1  Included  in  land  and  DuUdlngt  for  schools. 
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.  TablbXVIII.— ASSETS  (2). 


Parks. 


Jails. 


Workhouses,  reform- 
atories, etc. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


Land  and 
buildings. 


Appara- 
tus, etc. 


Total. 


Land  and,   ..,-«-«. 
build-    I  Appara- 


ings. 


tus,  etc. 


Total. 


Land  and 
build- 
ings. 


Appara- 
tus, etc. 


Total. 


$296,285,525 
61,514,900 

ib) 
8,149.310 

6.906.846 
3,637,255 

(6) 
1,499.000 
3,319,959 
5,000,000 

(5 

lb, 

300.000 
5,000,000 

483,500 
1,000,000 
4,564,340 
1,146.439 
1,018,570 
2,000,000 

60).  000 
2,551,500 
2,000,000 
2,328,184 
381.500 
8,404,000 
» 1,496, 300 
451.000 
266.000 
474,500 
160,000 
2,078,818 
597, 175 
700,000 
75,000 
411,400 
988,000 
734,017 
85.000 
1,050,000 
273,000 
639,000 
(6) 
10,000 
168,179 

600,000 
{b) 
81,000 


?^, 


475,000 

I 

J,631 
182.361 
646,380 
445,326 
143.000 
350.000 
160,000 
649  500 


1636,266 
1,500,000 

15,000 
12,000 

25,000 
50,000 

lb) 


2.000 
15,000 

%,933 
1,000 
5,000 

(b) 

6,000 
8,000 


1,500 
1,700 
1,000 
6,150 
20,000 


1296,871, 

63,014, 

22,788, 

8,165, 

53,023, 

e%. 

3,649, 
12,000, 
1,600, 
3,344, 
5,050, 
d6,255. 
2,493. 

300, 
5,000, 

485, 
1,015, 
A  4, 664. 
1,195. 
1,019, 
2,005, 

Si, 

2,559, 
2,000. 
2,329, 


i,666 

(6) 
2,600 

1,000 
1,700 

2,600 
1,000 

20.000 
3,000 
1,000 

(6) 


10,670 

ib) 


(6) 


{b) 
1,000 

I 


79115,943,000      $15, 000  $5, 958, 000  $6, 904, 600 

900       la)             (a)      I       (a)  873,270 

344        (6)              (5)            800,000  (b) 

807       5^,000          3,500      585,600  368,420 

4001 I (6) 

(6)              (b)              (b)  (6) 
318,079 


333,200 


2.800 


300 
1.500 
2,000 


8,405, 
pi,  602, 
471, 
266, 
474, 
161, 
/i2,078, 
599, 
700, 

76, 
413, 
988, 
736, 

86, 
1,070, 
276, 
640, 
862, 

10, 
178, 
871. 
500, 
d560, 

81, 
180, 
476, 
393, 
300, 
527, 
158, 
185, 
646, 
445, 
143, 
851, 
162, 
649, 


$86,00096,989,500 
35.369:      906.689 
900,000 
375,828 
1,006,600 


21,327 


(c) 


(O 


(c) 


360,000 


(«•) 


(c) 


(m) 
(a) 


50,000,      400.000 


iff) 


if) 


(c)       I       (c) 


(n) 
(a) 


\l\ 


(9) 


11 


(a) 
U) 


S«i 


ib) 
"(c)" 


'         5.000 
(c) 


(a) 
(0 


(a) 
Ic) 


\% 


(m) 


1% 


in) 


ic) 
(o) 


(0) 


872,000 


19,000 


35,000 

ib) 


6,000 

ib) 


9,406 


891,000 


40,000 
245,000 


297,200 

ib) 


7,000,   304,200 
(6)   I   135,600 


150,000 
186,955 


10,000!      160,000 


i9) 


M86.955 


76,000 


3,000        78,000 


80,000 


5,000 


74,400 


6.321 


r9,600 

(a) 


r500 

(a) 


(a) 


(«) 


20.000 


I 


35,000 


80,721 


r 10, 000 

(a) 


(a) 


20.100 


(»') 


ir) 


(f) 


I  Not  including  land  and  buildings. 
m  Included  in  land  and  buildings  Tor  city  hall, 
n  Included  in  apparatus,  etc..  for  police  department. 
o  Included  in  city  hall  and  police  department. 
p  Including  markets. 

q  Included  in  workhouses,  reformatories,  etc. 
r  Including  Jails, 
s  Including  art  galleries,  museums,  etc. 

/  Included  in  libraries. 

n  Included  in  land  and  buildings  for  (Ire  department. 

V  Included  in  asylums,  almshouses,  etc. 


9 
10 
11 
12 
18 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
31 
82 
33 
34 


37 


40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
61 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
68 
59 


64 
65 
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Table  XVIII.— ASSETS  (8).  • 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

81 

82 

83 

84 

35 

36 

87 


Cities. 


Hospitals. 


Land  and 
build- 
ings. 


NewYork,N.Y 

Chicago.  Ill 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Boston,  Mass 

Baltimore,  Md 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Buffalo.N.Y 

San  Francisco,  Cal  — 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

PltUburg,  Pa 

New  Orleans  La 

Detroit,  Mich 

Milwaukee.  Wis 

Washington.  D.  C 

Newark,  N.J 

Jersey  CUy, N.J 

Louisville.  Ky 

Minneapolis, Minti ... 

Providence.  R.  I 

Indianapolis,  Ind  — 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Denver,  Colo 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Allegheny,  Pa 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Worcester,  Mass 

Svracuse,  N.  Y 

New  Haven,  Conn  — 

Paterson,  N.J 

Fall  River,  Mass 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 

Omaha.  Nebr 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Memphis,  Tenn 

8cranton,Pa 

Lowell,  Mass 

Albany,  N.  Y 

Cambridge,  Ma88 

Portland,  Oreg 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Grand  Rapids.  .Mith.. 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Richmond,  Va 

Nashville.  Tenn 

Seattle,  Wash 

Hartford,  Conn 

Reading,  Pa 

Wilmington,  Del 

Camden,  N.  J 

Trenton,  N.J 

Bridgeport,  Conn 

Lynn,  Mass 

Oakland.Cal 

Lawrence,  Mass 

New  Bedford,  Mass. , . 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Springfield,  Mass . . 
Somerville,  Mass  .. 

Troy.N.  Y 

Hoboken.N.J 

Evansville,  Ind 

Manchester,  N.  H  . 


99, 325, 500  $1, 300, 000  $10, 625, 500  $5, 795, 250  S300, 000i|6, 095, 250  967, 836. 000^ 
—  25.247 


135,784 
114,590 


iW.OOO 
31,165 

1,165,341 

37,000 

1,000.000 

208,000 
275,000 
50,800 
250,000 
188,452 


130,000 
52,000 
(a) 


(a) 


5,000 


385,075 


26,000 
67,000 
5,000 


Appara- 
tus, etc. 


14, 116 
29,285 


1^000 


42,659 
8,000 
50,000 

\^\ 

18,500 
50,000 
8,775 
25,000 
(0 


24,392 
10,500 

<a) 


(a) 


2,000 


26,900 


1,000 
7,000 
1,000 


(a)       , 
100,0001 


(a) 
5,967 


100,000 
12,000 
46,000 

(a)      ; 

60.000 
1,8001 


75,000 
800 
600 

(a) 
20,000 


Total. 


149,900 

465,000 

143,875 

8,157,800 

168,000 
81,165 

K 

1,20^,000 

40,000 

1,050,000 

30,000 

98,360 

221,500 

825(000 

59,075 

276,000 

J*  188, 452 


Asylums,  almshouses,  etc. 


Land  and 
build- 
ings. 


(a 
47^,535 


350,000 
447, 187 
50,000 


260,000 
(a) 


510,000 


154,392 
62,500 
(a) 


373,894 


27,000 


7,000   877,212 


411,975 


27,000 
74,000 
6,000 


130,000 


235.432 
1  .UOO 
4x,500 


1,200. 
105,987. 


175,000 
12,800 
45,500 

5,500 
80,000 

1,800! 


200,000 
(a) 
40,000 


(a) 


ffi 


(«) 
(a) 


4,000 


6,000 


^1. 
(a) 


ir) 


(r) 


(r) 


120,400 


118,000 


126,475 
98,035 


< 136, 495 
18,983 


u 140, 240 


Appara- 
tus, etc. 


13,863 


80.000 
52,000 
5,000 


10, 000* 

(a) 


18,107 


11,215 


34,098 


44,637 


31.034 
10,600 
11,811 


31,393 

(a) 

18,000 


(a) 


15,363 


Total. 


Docks  and 
wharves. 


1,608.000 
413, 140 

1,381,100 
(a) 
489,398 


823,000 
253.041 
512.100 

447,500 


430,  f 
499. 1871 


552, 0S7 

1,500.000 

55,000!        400.000 


'        (/) 

270,000 

121,000  50.000 

100.000 

528,107         500,000 


385.109. 


(a) 


411.310         200.000 


174,637. 


266,466. 
157.500. 
54,311, 


45,500 


2.000,000 


231,393. 
315,000' 
58,000. 


25,000 


I 


80,000! 

20,000 

I  3.700 

135,7(53,  2.500 


.1. 


(a) 
10, 169 


15,649 
9,826 


< 21, 435 
1,426 


75.800 


35.0lX^ 
97,991 
128,109 


141,124 
107.861 


55,000 


52.000 


« 157,930 
15,409 


ul2,545l  u  152, 785!. 


500,000' 
I 


a  Not  reported. 

6  Not  including  libraries,  ferries  and  bridges,and$203.0.)3bc»in^exp3nded  in  equipment  of  museum?^. 

c  Included  in  city  hall. 

d  Including  933,500,000,  value  of  Cincinnati  Southern  Railroad. 

e  Included  in  T>ark8. 

/  Included  in  ferries  and  bridges. 

a  Including  docks  and  wharves. 

A  Distributing  system  only. 

i  Included  in  other  anets. 

)*  Not  including  apparatus,  etc. 

k  Including  apparatus,  etc.,  for  all  department^. 
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Ferries 

and 
bridges. 

Markets. 

Bath 

Ceme.     ^l^ 

^rt«-    balhing 
beaches. 

1 
w.tiii.            r^««       Electric- , 
SX-        wX       X{^,  1    0'«- 

Total 
assets. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

128,838,250 
6,000,000 

(a) 

99,288,000 

956,000 

9280,000 
38,030 
96,000 

1115.526,748 
3'2.467,621 
2.370,000 
20,000.000 
22,689.784 
15.775.790 
9.393.966 
8,319.231 

928. 3811, 865 
4,645,  jgy 

1.514,61(1 
4,a5l.0UO 

9833,934,712 

li4,6?7,&10 

^>i4,i40.30S 

47,329,71P!8 

lfl0.5<H.n3 

(a) 
35,612,7^ 
*NJll,n8 

29,]S&.fia9 
13,935.542 
26,003,7^ 
1«,617.9«2 
9.7^^^,829 
23,710.r/3 

25.W95,805 
17,a85.2irj 
4,89H.71» 
9,8tiLK*J<^t 
18,UUO,000 
i;j,  5o;i  uVjti 
9,3.^793 
9,321,764 
12,978,837 

1 

91, 955, 272 

93,45'2.8U0 

2 

1,?24.500 
583.240 

2,800 

3 
4 

493.500 

4,6^,000 

1,071,000 

100.000 

746,850 

2,505,000 

•25,000 

375,000 

^1, 069,500 

5,032,200 

289.042* 
225,865 

103,900 

'*'4,'665 
3.870 

1 

5 

6 

1*5,119 

1,  lao.ooti 

7 

8 

9 

1,000,000 
923,680 

1,000,000 
•293,000 
54,700 
113,383 
600,000 

12.000.000 
7,000,000 

1 

10 

11 

12 

63,000 

67,999 

(.       f    dO 

4  i.L«-,i53 

h],  [H,    00 

7.  li'-.  -19 

f   <KH.      00 

r:'<''.|,,00 
4  j:-'^   17 
Z.:.0  --90 
-•7,  750 
4    HHi.rOO 
4,   -^-.  ^21 
7,  :•"  ..00 
.'^i.':00 

^'     (-lill     4  00 

1      813,863 

3^.400 
261. 4UU 

13 
14 

65,666. 
15,600 

15 

25,666 
6,000 

002,400 

2,7.M,44f, 

l,071.6i^ 

*7,liW.!»74 

•2,&2H,497 

■22,  yoi 

8.^000 

16 

17 

750,000. 

18 

,520,191 
3,000 

19 

888,000 

818,071 

20 

321,800 

21 

46,666 

(a) 

22 

(a) 

- 

(0) 
16,000 

?3 

850,000 

1 

24 

6,966 
500,000 
400,000 
96.400 

1 

1/J04,U16 

25 

600,000 

100,000. 

700  666 

26 

J^   ,:_-1._ll 

635, 88*2 
68,653 

27 

651.451 

i.  ,*,.:•;,  1-93 

2A'n.'m 

23ti,77l 
i74,  3^57 

ll,t91.21W         28 

6,000 
10,000 



28,955 

20,  974,  Oiri 
5,a&3,769 

3,631,676 
7, 4:1,%  879 

1,  472,H0t 
7,aO0.4O-2 

11,62.1,707 
4,382,361 
2,W73.16& 
9,0(^,&7e 
»,4i;*,757 

11,1^13,^25 

7,V7rH7liJ 

II  b.WJ,  441 

5/11,768 

o7,&')0,a46 

4,  IW.  016 

3,  NH8,  673 

4.0^»,615 

ii3,9ii.\756 

V3,0:4j,2ti9 

V-f,W&lJ01 

rj,iitiftS7 

2,  i^%  K^^ 

IT,UI1,1>7I 

2,ii;i,ttic> 

2. 17L47;!! 
3,0-20,6110 
f.,  6651,283 

29 

(0 

30 

40».OUO 

81 

1 

1 

2^i  715 

32 

** 

4,303. 
5,000. 

1,914,968 

1 

li'l,  ^47 

33 

70,666 

(m) 



90,980 

34 

35 

215,620 
200,000 

1,745 
140,000 

2,600. 

1 

7,132,491 

1 

l,ll,^&frl 
4:^,709 

36 

37 

1 

38 

1,512. 
1 

4,324,608 
2,003,5*20 
6,649,016 
5,000,000 
3,000.000 

14.\401 

519, MI3 

0,,  tKW 

'^7,  mi 

IW,  (IN.) 
7M1,70(J 

39 



'250,000 

8,000 

1 

40 

62,600;. 

1 

41 

350,000 

1 

42 



5,000. 
220,0001 

::::::::::i:::::::::: 

43 

1'25,000 
517.000 

**"856,'666 
32,160 

85,000 
(m) 

262,000 
p360,000 

,435,166 

186,254 

44 

l.roLiHO 
2,  -0 

2,            0 
1,            6 

46 

36,666. 
76,000. 

1,000,000 

46 

47 

1 

il,  I8.H 

2lxyoy, 

l.WX) 

48 

16,428 

3.000 

2,            2 

49 

1.  (^ 

2.  0 

l,i>M.6lJ8 

6( 

15,000 

W) 

51 

20,000. 

1 
1 

1        &2 

6£ 

263,500 

1 

HV,000 

'J7.h27 
2iJ,t«0 

W 

86.000. 
1. 

l.lW.t^X) 

56 

1 

« 

300,000 

48,533|. 
189,000, 
60,000 

2,lJlKi,lnjO 
2,mM6 

1 

5i 

1,600 
1,200 
2,000 

68 

51 

1,98.5.018 

^](^  -HO 
Al.H^  i"0 
1,  .      -0 

1,        d 

1        i5,396 

6( 

1 

61 

25,000 

55,6661. 

lOO.OOOj 

50,000. 

251,0401. 

1 

62 

10,000 

1 

-7,114 
15,  WO 

'Hh,  K77 

6S 

20,000 

::::::::::i:::::::::: 

64 

333,486 

66 

2  Included  in  land  and  buildings  for  parks, 
m  Included  in  land  and  buildings  for  city  hall. 
nNot  including  uncollected  taxes, 
o  Not  including  apparatus,  etc.,  for  police  department, 
p  Including  land  for  citv  hall. 
q  Not  including  hospitals, 
r  Included  in  asylums,  almshouses,  etc. 
s  Including  hospitals. 

I  Pumping  works  and  distributing  system  only, 
u  Including  worlLhouses,  reformatories,  etc. 


6955— No.   so- 
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Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


67 


90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 


CiUes. 


Ulica.N.Y 

Peoria,  111 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Savannah,  Oa 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.. 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

Duluth,Minn 

Erie,  Pa 

Elirabeth,N.J 

Wilkesbarre,  Pa 

Kansas  City,  Kann 

Harrisburg,  Pa 

Portland,  5le 

Yonkers.N.Y 

Norfolk,  Va 

Waterbury.  Conn 

Holyoke,  Mass 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

Houston.  Tex 

Covington,  Ky 

Akron,  Ohio 

Dallas,  Tex 

Saginaw,  Mich 

Lancaster,  Pa 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

Brockton,  Mass 

Bingham  ton,  N.  Y 

Augusta,  Ga 

Pawtucket,  R.  I 

Altoona,  Pa 

Wheeling,  W.  Va 

Mobile,Aia 

Birmingham,  Ala 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

Springfield,  Ohio 

Galveston,  Tex 

Tacoma.  Wash 

Haverhill,  Ma-ss 

Spokane,  Wash 

Terre  Haute,  Ind 

Dubuque.  Iowa 

Qulncy.Ill 

South  Bend,  Ind 

Salem,  Mass 

Johnstown,  Pa 

Elmlra,N.Y 

Allentown,  Pa 

Davenport,  Iowa 

McKeesport,  Pa 

Springfield,  111 

Chelsea,  Mass 

Maiden,  Mass 

Topeka,  Kans 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Knoxvil  le,  Tenn 

Chattanooga, Tenn  ... 

Superior,  wis 

Rockfoni,Ill 

Taunton,  Mass 

Joliet,lll 

Canton.  Ohio 

Butte,  Mont 

Auburn,  N.Y 


Cash  in 
treasury. 


$24,812 

128,484 

9,588 

16,431 

80,101 


878,701 

54,705 

110,979 

91,170 

244,817 

69,607 

97,884 

177,270 

839,703 

55,889 

35,099 

169,952 

196,023 

65,248 

179,851 

214,216 

169,886 

89,547 

30,212 

70,470 

65,858 

138,042 

13,087 

44,487 

47,485 

30,542 

6,880 

30,594 

1,075 

82,085 

18,246 

245,639 

25,000 

136, 179 

102,703 

99,701 

97,095 

165,714 

750 

38,782 

89.760 
39,805 
88,026 
63,280 
33,022 
25,393 

287,129 
94,902 
33,853 
10,915 

176,036 
7,527 
70,877 

124,929 

152,429 

(X- 136, 068 

90,546 


Uncollect- 
ed taxes. 


1180,000 


24,496 

8,082 

42,889 

689,572 

828,115 

27,746 

188,908 

19,432 

6.000 

(0 

217,007 

664,765 

161,453 

41,268 

222,424 

80,000 

20,981 

220,000 

400,000 

188,907 

325,000 

100,000 

12,083 

514,596 

302,229 

7,000 

27,882 

27,688 

30,740 

82,911 

85,000 

90,000 

121,838 

221,164 

468,597 

277,608 

167,891 

550,699 

59,094 

60,000 

40,000 

14,000 

195,478 

17,001 

(y) 

55,885 
26,095 
46,718 
60,000 
169,274 
182,638 
125,000 
68,000 
29,825 
18,500 
648,320 


40,090 


69,680 
cc81,886 


Cash  and 

bonds  in 

sinking 

fund. 


City  hall. 


9285,000 
1,850 


109,274 

14,166 

104,247 

166,990 

14,619 

9,007 

120,000 

184,912 

1,675,649 

283,954 

410,386 

543 

720,228 

6,r 


26,156 

58,861 
157,772 

61,450 
540,458 

44,787 
806,129 


5,831 
372,326 
91,291 


16,655 


892,000 
36.500 

458,317 
61,821 

•  27,482 
16,665 
20,847 
29,818 

217,900 
71,444 


78,048 


205,516 


304,149 

227,726 

7,965 

69,099 

20,254 

100,000 

256,882 


824,087 


34,263 
re  53, 064 


Land  and 
buildings. 


$100,000 

a229,692 

50,000 

40,000 

c940,000 

d  210, 000 

i 100, 000 

i 125, 000 

d 45. 000 

1«),000 

il;50,000 


i200,000 
100.000 
(m) 
170,000 

(0 

i90,000 


n200,000 

124,000 

d  50,  poo 

d  109, 600 

170,000 

80,000 

d25,000 

852,000 

i  180, 000 

i 12, 000 

30.976 

101,100 

95,000 

(120,000 
d  25, 000 
t<226,000 

V 345, 421 
110,000 

x 103, 000 
a28,000 
040,000 

d  100, 000 


085,000 


< 147, 618 

42,000 

i60,000 

5,000 

U) 

44,000 
(0 
(oa) 
^80,500 
85,000 
(0 


70,000 


6688,000 

d59,800 

25,000 


Appara- 
tus, etc. 


$30,000 

a30,000 

10,000 

2,000 
60,000 
e9,025 
£6,077 

7,550 
e5,000 
10,000 
10,000 

6,500 

6,000 
10,000 


000 


n. 


5,000 

4,525 

n25,000 

1,000 

1,000 

«3,322 

10,000 

1,500 

5,000 

15,000 

10,000 

5,000 

23,666 

4,800 

5,000 

2,690 

4,000 

2,000 

15,000 

(0 

f4,384 

6,000 

7,051 

a4,500 

o8,000! 

5,000j 


Total. 


$130,000 

a2S9.592 

60,000 

42,000 

cl,  000,000 

/219,025 

i  106, 077 

J 132. 560 

/5o,ooa 

160,000' 

*  60,0001 

6,60a 

J  205,0001 

llO.OOOi 

175,000) 

t4M,00O, 

i95,00a 

4,525 

n  225, 000 

126, 00« 

d5l,00tt 

/112,922 

180,0001 

31,500' 

d  80, 000' 

367.000, 

i  190,000' 

i  17. 000, 

54,641 

106.9001 

100,000; 

/i2,690 

(124.000, 

d  27, 000, 

u 240. 000 

<  153, 000, 

u*  349, 805^ 

116,000, 

;r  110, 061' 

a  32. 600, 

o 43. 000 

dl06,C 


o9,000, 

5.000! 

<  10, 2411 

8,000^ 

i6,000^ 

15,000 

^'!^ 

5,000 

il) 

20,000 
1.000 
4,000 

(0 

2,860 
10,000 


2,000 
«700 
5.000; 


a  Including  police  department  and  jails. 

6  Included  in  city  hall. 

c  Including  land  and  buildings  for  libraries. 

d  Including  land  and  buildings  for  police  department  and  jalN. 

f  Including  apnaratus,  etc.,  for  lails. 

/Including  jails  and  land  and  buildings  for  police  department. 

0  Included  in  land  and  buildings  for  city  hall. 
n  Not  including  land  and  buildings. 

f  Including  police  department. 

i  Including  land  and  buildings  for  police  depariment. 

K  Including  land  and  buildings  for  jails  and  workhouses,  n'fonuatorien,  etc. 

1  Not  reported. 

m  Included  in  other  assets, 
n  Including  markets, 
//  Including  jails. 


O94.0 

5,0 

1 157, 8 

45, 0_, 
t65,0W 

20,000' 
r  75, 000! 
100.  oon 

49,000: 

42.»I5 

iSl,600l 
89,000 

(0 
2,309 
80,000 


6640.000 

/eo.cool 

30,000! 
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Table  XVin.-ASSETS  (I)— Concluded. 


Police  department. 

Fire  department. 

Schools. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Land  and 
build- 
ing8. 

Appara- 
tus, etc. 

Total. 

Land  and 
build- 
ings. 

Appara- 
tus, etc. 

Total. 

Land  and 
buildings. 

Appara- 
tus, etc. 

Total. 

130,000 
60  000 

910,000 

S40,000 

961,700 

991,895 

9153,596 

9629,600 

986.250 

9666,850 

66 

ib) 

ib) 

108,000 

83,150 

191,160 

750,000 

80,000 

780,000 

67 

10,000 

60,000 

45,000 

86,071 

131,071 

68 

50,000 
40,000 

13.000 

63,000 

51,500 

117,485 

168,985 

69 

5,000 

45,000 

125,000 

40,000 

165,000 

'*i,"668,'i47 

'"*'55*324 

"*i,"663,'47i 

70 

in 

1.363 

Al,363 

37,800 

31,611 

69,411 

307,300 

12,435 

319,735 

71 

ib) 

k'U 

189,700 

100,584 

240,284 

1,744,325 

66,268 

1,800,593 

72 

Iff) 

7,890 

66,100 

79,042 

135,142 

733,900 

44,600 

778,400 

73 

\gj 

1,500 

Al,500 

49,500 

51,000 

100,500 

275,000 

30,000 

305,000 

74 

5,000 

5,500 

10,500 

80,515 

47,372 

127,887 

525,000 

30,000 

555,000 

75 

20,000 

3,500 

23,500 

31,100 

24,183 

55,283 

485,000 

15,000 

500,000 

76 

15,000 

15,000 

60,000 

40,000 

90,000 

709,521 

39,464 

748,985 

77 

'"Wi^ 

500 

A500 

60,500 

117,950 

178,450 

660,300 

40,646 

600,846 

78 

12,500 

122,500 

100,000 

12,000 

112.000 

703,530 

75,000 

778,530 

79 

(m) 

1.384 

Al,384 

41,000 

35,054 

76,054 

H) 

(0 

150,000 

80 

12,000 

1,000 

13,000 

84,814 

54,133 

138,947 

81 

^] 

ib) 
ib) 

18,493 

to,  470 

iU 

109,260 
126,870 

435,810 

""7l!ooo 

"**766,*386 
446,810 

82 
83 

8,600 

9,893 

39,400 

33.818 

73,218 

674,000 

50,167 

724,167 

84 

0 20. 000 

03, 500 

023,500 

33,000 

68,237 

101,237 

600,000 

12,000 

512,000 

85 

p 12, 000 

iff) 

p 12, 000 
A4,000 

30,000 

15,000 

45,000 

740.000 

(0 

220,460 

86 

4,'666 

100,000 

65,000 

165.000 

10,000 

750,000 

87 

15,000 

15,605 

A 15, 605 

57,446 

52.446 

109,892 

287,500 

16,350 

303,850 

88 

2,000 

17,000 

50,000 

25,000 

75,000 

H) 

76,000 

g 636, 489 

89 

10,500 

8,000 

18,500 

(0 

H) 

78,824 

463,200 

528,200 

90 

52,000 

cl,000 

rl.OOO 

11,000 

31,000 

42,000 

382,091 

28,969 

411,060 

91 

1,000 

53,000 

53,450 

65,000 

118,460 

436,450 

17,163 

453,613 

92 

^280 

400 

A400 

55,000 

43,000 

98,000 

c 418, 754 

32,205 

C450,959 

93 

2,000 
12,440 

A2,000 

37,500 
91,591 

35,685 
60,004 

73,185 

94 

48,720 

151,598 

"'566*696 

""""33,'686 

"***593,*782 

96 

6,400 

6,400 
2,500 

83,125 

33,575 

66,700 

480,000 

20,000 

600,000 

96 

i.ooo 

1,500 

40,000 

20,000 

60,000 

500,000 

15,000 

515,000 

97 

025,000 

III 

0 1,690 
5,750 

026,690 
A  5, 750 

26,000 
41,000 

9,250 
44,274 

36,250 
85,274 

98 

"9245*666 

""9"i5.*666 

'"'9*266*666 

99 

2,000 

A2,000 

5,600 

25,000 

30,500 

306,811 

27,437 

333,748 

100 

n 

200 

A200 

66,000 

86,650 

102.560 

375,000 

75,000 

450,000 

101 

ib) 

^^1 
13,188 

60,000 

52,000 

112,000 

516,000 

30,000 

546,000 

102 

7.188 

6,000 

86,613 

88,494 

174,107 

710.548 

51,871 

761, 91y 

103 

o2,aoo 

05, 150 

O7,460 

77,360 

67,925 

135,285 

521,800 

24,600 

645,800 

104 

{ff) 

1.404 

Al,404 

62,371 

A  725 

96,096 

613,452 

43.078 

656,530 

105 

Q» 

ib) 

(^1 
3,600 

67,333 

33,685 

91,018 

485,482 

8,989 

494, 471 

106 

8,000 

500 

59,184 

40,92(^ 

100,104 

360,000 

12,000 

372,000 

107 

iff) 

1,000 

Al.OOO 

40,000 

86,500 

76,500 

278,000 

16,000 

293,000 

108 

10,000 
1,225 

10,000 
11,125 

33,000 
81,700 

8,400 
41,000 

41,400 
122,700 

396,500 
492.900 

16,750 
18,000 

413.250 
510,900 

109 

9.*966 

110 

10,000 

(6) 

6oa 

10.600 

361,400 

24,600 

386,000 

111 

ib) 

ib) 

60,000 

■"*76.'i56 

""iso'iso 

668,000 

50,000 

618.000 

112 

...... 

408 

406 

59,500 

55,650 

115,150 

669,533 

16,000 

674.633 

113 

»,ooa 

ib) 

35,000 

23,275 

26,65a 

49,925 

460,000 

5,300 

465.300 

114 

15,000 

25,000 

15,000 

40,000 

859,200 

22,000 

424,000 

116 

ib) 

ib) 

82,000 

97,374 
33,000 

(0 

70,800 

381,200 

116 

(0 

il) 

56.800 

it) 
^,138 

83,800 

430,000 
720,000 

75,000 
20,000 
20,000 

590,000 

117 

4,828 
o9,000 

4,828 

o4d,000 
A500 

154, 174 
66,138 

849.696 
450,000 
740,000 

118 

040,000 

119 
1'20 

•  [U 

500 

0  41,100 

037,400 

0 78. 500 

161,500 

3,500 

165,000 

121 

1,772 

15,772 

25,000 

60,000 

75,000 

383,000 

10.000 

343,000 

122 

"U 

<u 

%i^ 

oUoeo 

il) 
o38,892 

0  70, 442 

379,107 

%^ 

388.669 

123 
124 

10,000 

1,000 

11,000 

150,000 

18,000 

168,000 

446,200 

20,000 

466,200 

125 

o7,000 

0  7,344 

014,344 

30.000 

42,000 

72,000 

363,400 

44,240 

407.640 

126 

20,000 

2,000 

22,000 

20,000 

67,625 

87,625 

550,000 

20,000 

570,000 

127 

(jff) 

9,500 

A9,500 

35,500 

26,589 

62,089 

dd  437, 350 

dd30,000 

dd  467, 350 

128 

450 

450 

26,000 

23,897 

49,897 

400,000 

100,000 

500,000 

129 

p  Including  lails  and  workhouses,  reformatories,  etc. 
q  Including  libraries. 

r  Not  Including  land  and  buildings,  but  including  apparatus,  etc.,  for  jails. 
8  Included  in  markets. 

t  Including  land  and  buildings  for  police  department  and  land  for  Jails, 
u  Including  land  and  buildings  for  police  department,  and  markets. 
V  Including  land  and  buildings  for  librariee  and  jails. 
w  Including  jails  and  land  and  buildings  for  libraries. 
X  Including  land  and  buildinffs  for  police  department  and  libraries. 
y  Not  reported,  on  account  of  alleged  defalcation. 
z  Inclumng  police  department  and  land  and  buildings  for  libraries. 
aa  Included  in  land  and  buildings  for  libraries. 
56  Including  land  and  buildings  for  jails. 
€C  Including  school  district  items. 
dd  Including  schools  in  echool  district  extending  beyond  city  limits. 
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Table  XVIII.— ASSETS  (2)— Concluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Cities. 

Libraries. 

Art  galleries,  museums,  etc. 

Land  and 
buildings. 

Books,  ap- 
paratus, 
etc. 

Total. 

Land  and 
buildings. 

Appara- 
tus, etc. 

Total. 

66 

Utica  N  Y 

130.000 
86,000 

$40,000 
104.000 

170,000 
190,000 

67 

Peoria,  111. *.....'. 

Charleston  S  C 

68 



69 

Savannah  Ga 

70 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.. 
San  Antonio.  Tex 

(6) 

20,000 

c26,666 

1 

71 



72 

Dnlnth  Minn 

16,000 
e 144, 000 

43,196 
21,000 

59,i96 
0165,000 

73 
74 

Erie,  Pa 

Elirabeth.N.J 

CO 

$5,000 

C$5,000 

76 

WilkeshArre  Pa 

1 

76 

Kansas  Citv  Kans  ....    

1 

77 

Han  lobunr.  Pa 

78 

Portland  Me         ... 

91,000 

26,413 
15,000 

117,413 
15.000 

79 

YonkenuN  Y 

1 

80 

Norfolk  Va             

1...  . 

81 

Waterburv  Conn 

1                  *  *' 

82 

Holvoke.  Mass 

1 

83 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

Youngstown,  Ohio .... 

17,000 

9,787 

26.787 

1 

84 

1 

85 
86 
87 

Houston  Tex 

Covinirton.  Kv 

Akron  Ohio 

15,000 

15,000 

88 

Dallas,  Tex 

89 

Saglnaw.MIch 

Lancaster,  Pa 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

90 

91 

Lincoln  Nebr.        .... 

8,666 

20,000 
15,000 

8,666 

20.000 
c  15, 000 

92 

Brockton,  Mass 

93 

Binghamton, N.  Y  .... 
Augusta,  Ga 

(n) 

94 

95 

Pawtucket  R.  I . .     .    '  

27.091 

27,091 

96 

Altoona,  Pa ' 

97 

Wheelinir  W.Va.  .  ..'      --  - 

26.600 

26,600 

98 

Mobile,  Ala 

99 

Birmingham,  Ala 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

(*) 

(it) 

........... 

100 

101 

Springfield,  Ohio 

Galveston,  Tex 

i66,666 

25.666 

5.000 
15,000 
30,000 

6,669 
25,000 

125,000 
5,000 
c  15. 000 
90,000 
06,669 
31,000 

102 

103 

Tacoma,  Wa«h 

Haverhill,  Mass 

Spokane.  Wash 

Terre  Haute,  Ind 

Dubuque.  Iowa 

(b) 
60,000 

(6) 
6,000 

104 

1 1 

105 

::::.::::::i  ::: 1 

106 

107 

108 

Quincy,  111 

109 

South  Bend,  Ind 

Salem,  Mass 

43,500 
44,756 

22.666 
41,000 

65,566 
85,750 

110 

111 

Johnstown,  Pii 

112 

EImira,N.Y 

113 

Allentown,Pa 

114 

Davenport,  Iowa 

115 

McKeesport,  Pa 

116 

Springfield,  III 

Chelsea,  Mass 

(a) 
46,000 
125,000 

l^ooo 

50,000 
15,000 

175,000 

id) 
9,000 

C66,666 
61,000 
300,000 

117 

118 

Maiden,  Mass 

119 

Topeka,  Kans 

120 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Knoxville,  Tenn 

121 

122 

Chattanooga,  Tenn  . . . 



128 
124 

Superior,  Wis. 

Rockfoid,in 

id) 

23.800 
25,000 

'%m 

id) 

id) 

id) 

125 

Taunton,  Mass ' 

23.800 
25,000 

126 

Joliet.Ill 

127 

Canton,  Ohio 

V.'.'.V.V.V/.V. 

128 

Butte.  Mont 

95,000 

45,000 

140.000 

129 

Aubuni,  N.  Y 



a  Included  in  city  hall. 

b  Included  in  land  and  buildings  for  city  hall. 

eNot  including  land  and  buildings. 

d  Not  reported. 

e  Including  land  and  buildings  for  art  galleries,  museums,  etc. 

/Includedin  land  and  buildings  for  libraries. 

a  Included  in  land  and  buildings  for  workhouses,  reformatories,  etc. 

A  Including  land  and  buildings  for  jails. 

<  Included  in  other  assets. 

J  Included  in  police  department. 
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Table  XVIII.— ASSETS  (2)— Concluded. 


Parks. 

Jails. 

Workhouses,  reform- 
atories, etc. 

i 
Mar- 

Land and 
buildings. 

Appara- 
tus, etc. 

Total. 

Land  and 
build- 
ings. 

Appara- 
tus, etc. 

Total. 

build- 
ings. 

Appara- 
tus, etc. 

Total. 

ginal 
num- 
ber. 

126,000 
630.000 
295.000 
600.000 
1,000,000 
377,600 

701,700 
114,000 

«26,000 
680.500 
300.000 
500,000 
1.002.000 
378,000 
477.676 
703.280 
114,000 
460,000 
150.000 
18,500 
361,500 
151,119 

60.000 
166,810 
94.360 
48,500 
30,000 

66 

960.500 
6,000 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

t40,000 

$13,100 

163,100 

67 
68 

69 

2,000 
500 
id) 
1,580 

S6,666 

(a) 

S500 

(a) 

•6,500 
(a) 

70 

71 

72 

78 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

74 

460,000 

76 

150,000 

ib) 

200 

C200 

ib) 

600 

C500 

76 
77 

18,000 

566 
1,500 
id) 

^^^600 

500 

390,000 

1- 

(P) 
9,000 

(i) 

A38,000 

7,000 

A46,000 

78 

id) 

id) 
H) 

79 

1.000 

id) 
93,850 
48.000 
30,000 

1 

80 

81 

82 

1                  1 

83 

j 

84 

i 

iJ) 

(a) 

86 

iJ) 

U) 

86 
87 

175.000 
83,750 
id) 

260 
990 

id) 

i75,256 
34,740 
26,000 

25 

(a) 

88 

89 

90 

12,000 

1,000 

97,100 

id) 

25,000 
27.400 
13,000 
2,000 
97,555 

(6) 

(0 

(m) 

91 

92 

1,000 

1,000 

455 

93 

94 

95 

96 

75,000 
447,625 
190,000 
800,000 

50,000 

190,345 
96,775 
28,000 

150,0001 

215,000 
19,500 

201,300 
80,000 
61,000 

75,000 
447,626 
211,000 
801,000 

50,100 
191.000 
336.993 
193.242 

97.261 

28.000 
161.000 
220.000 

20,000 
202.822 

80,000 

63.000 

200 

200 

97 

0*^.000 

'taoo 

iJ) 

p'AOOO 
ib) 
3.700 

98 

21,000 

1,000 

100 

2,897 
476 

99 

100 

200 

101 

102 

2^,000 
(a) 
(a) 
(6) 

(a) 
k,150 

I  a) 

SB,  150 
(a) 

103 

iq) 

iQ) 

iQ) 

104 
105 

I 

106 

1.000 

6.000 

500 

1.522 



, 

107 

50,000 

5,000 

65,000 

108 

109 

(a) 

(a) 

(o) 

iQ) 

iQ) 

iQ) 

110 
111 

2,000 

112 

113 

70,000 
20,000 

\^ 

196.866 

Id) 

3,000 

73,000 

20,000 

12,600 

231,400 

196,866 

id) 

8,600 

4,666 

i,666 

5,000 

114 

116 

!S 

id) 

id) 

24,000 

116 

117 

118 

id) 
id) 

id) 
(/) 

\f) 

id) 

{^ 

170 

id) 
(«) 

6,170 

119 

120 

121 

110.000 

^^000 
71,500 

100.000 
61.500 

5,000 
id) 

115,000 

kd) 
20,000 
71,500 

100,000 
61.800 

122 

id) 

id) 

id) 

123 
124 

125 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

126 

300 

127 

128 

8,000 

8,000 

129 

i 

I 

**' 

Jir  Included  in  schools. 

I  Included  in  apparatus,  etc..  for  police  department. 
tn  Included  in  city  hall  and  police  department, 
n  Included  in  lund  and  buildings  for  schools, 
o  Building  only;  land  included  in  land  and  buildings  for  city  hall. 
p  Not  including  land. 
q  Included  in  asylums,  almshouses,  etc. 
r  Including  land  and  buildings  for  city  hall, 
s  Included  in  fire  department. 
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Mar- 

Citiefl. 

Hospitals. 

Asylxmis,  almshouses,  etc. 

ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Land  and 
build- 
ings. 

Appara- 
tus, etc 

Total. 

Land  and 

build- 
1     Ings. 

Appara- 
tus, etc. 

Totol. 

Dockland 
wharves. 

1 

66 

Utica,N.Y 

127,000 

$18,000 

$45,000 

i         1          ! 

67 

Peoria,  111 

1 1 

68 

Charleston.  S.  C 

Savannah,  Ga 

107,634 

7,466 

116,000 

$200,000 

$9,444 

$209,444 

69 

$10.0001 

70 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.. 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

Duluth,  Minn 

61,000 

'"i^ 

2,000 
66.628 

•^  '     1 

71 

::::::::::::::::::::::::  1 

72 

6,000 
100.000 

73 

Erie,  Pa 

74 

ElIrabeth.N.J 

Wilkesbarre,  Pa 

5,500 

500 

6,666 

16,000 

3,000 

18,000 

75 

76 

Kansas  City,  Kans 

::::::::::i:::::::::::i 

77 

HarrisburK,  Pa 

::::::::::i:::::::::: 

78 

Portland,  Me 

5,000 
30,000 

3,000 
1,000 

(c) 

8,000 
81,000 

(c) 

90,666 

3,000 

33,000 

::.::::::: 

79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 

Yonker8,N.Y 

Norfolk,  Va 

19D,00O 

(c) 

(D 

(<•) 

(c) 

Waterbury,  Conn 

Hoi  yoke,  Mass 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

(6) 

(6) 

5,700 

(ft) 

(ft) 

37.830 

Youngstown,  Ohio. . . . 
Houston,  Tex 

1,200 

260 

1,450 

Covington.  Ky 

Akron,  Ohio 



7,000 

7,000 

2.666 

' 

Dallas,  Tex 

20,346 

9,401 

29,747 

::::::::::::::::":: 

89 

Saginaw,  Mich 



5  001^ 

90 

Lancaster,  Pa 

:::::::::::::::::::: 

1 

91 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

....................| 

1 

92 
93 
94 
95 

Brockton,  Mass 



24,475 

3.375 

27,850 

Binghamton,  N.  Y 

Augusta,  Ga 

30,000 
42,000 

5,000 
6,000 

35,000 
48,000 

12,00(^ 

Pawtucket,  R.I 

16,012 

4,660 

19,672 

96 

Altoona,  Pa 

97 

Wheeling,  W.Va 

Mobile,  Ala 

2,000 
40,000 

2,666 
40,000 

15.000 

98 

99 

Birmingham,  Ala 

100 

Little  ifnfk  Ark 

25,000 
25,000 
(ft) 
1,500 

5,000 
3,000 

30,000 

28,000 

500.000 

1,600 

101  Springfield ,  Ohio 

102  Galveston,  Tex 



538,700 

103     TRpnma.  Wash 

81,463 

104 
105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 

Haverhill,  Mass 

i 41, 300 

i 14, 460 

i 66, 760 

Spokane.  Wash 

Terre  Haute,  Ind 

1,566 

463 

1,963 

( 

Dubuque.  Iowa 

y/^v^'^':''  ''  '' 

Quincy.111 

230.000 

South  Bend,  Ind 

....Z:,^ 

Salem,  Mass 

i 136, 000 

i7,197 

i 142. 197 

111 

Johnstown,  Pa 



:::::. 

112 

Elmira,N.Y 

113 

Allentown,  Pa 

114 

Davenport,  Iowa 



40.000 

115 

McKeesport,  Pa 



116 

Springfield,  111 

1 

:;          ! 

117 

Cnelsea,  Mass 

1 : 

t ' 

118 

Maiden,  Maw 

28,600 

6.949 

34.549' 

119 

Topeka,  Kans 

120 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

121 

Knoxville,  Tenn 

Chattanooga,  Tenn  . . . 
Superior,  Wis 

7,606 
43,000 

450 
10,000 

(6) 

7,950 
53,000 
(ft) 

1,335 

1     "  ■  " 

122 

] 

123 

(ft) 

(ft) 

(ft) 

(6) 

124 

Roekford,Ill 

\Vf 

125 

Taunton,  Mass 

38.700        6,000 

44,700 

126 

Joliet.Ill 

127 

Canton.  Ohio 

500 

160 

650 

128 

Butte,  Mont 

1 

129 

Auburn,  N.Y 

1 

I 

a  Including  $300,000.  city's  interest  in  private  high  schools  and  colleges, 
h Not  reported, 
e  Included  in  other  assets, 
d  Including  ferries  and  bridges. 
eNot  including  uncollected  taxes. 

/Including  city  hall,  parks,  mils,  hospitals,  asylums,  almshouses,  oic,  ilockH  and  wharveji.  mar- 
kets, cemeteries,  and  laud  and  buildings  for  police  department. 
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Feiriea 

And 
bridgea. 

Murlietfl. 

1  Cemo- 

and 
batblog 
beaches. 

works. 

Elet'trii'- 
light 

(11  her. 

Tom] 

Mar- 
glnul 
num- 
ber. 

..,, .,  .........J......... .1 

$1,833,767 
2,ST2,S26 

at.  300, 000 
2.  Ifi2.4«7 

r(.M2,74S 

4.  y07, 14L 

!«4,078 

1,3&4,80(^ 
r3,0fi3,4O4 
li,  7fi2, 14^ 
4,1.'>l,21tS 
3,031,017 
1,524,14? 

2,iVi4,7l» 
2,KXn078 
l,a'24,'.»80 
2,452rW:7 
l,MTrl,74^ 
2,L^l,Lt34 
2*  30;i.  23G 
2.  2"jtk,  27? 
l.rv.rT,S7:i 
2.N:ki.42a 
a,  207,  401 
2.  Itia.  290 
a,  H'*,  77H 
2,  Un,  tJlK 
2.  }0Li,  ISii 
1.2Skl,«i2U 

1.4^1,31rt 

2.  'J2^,  \m 
ri,O0i.l.(*"JH 
4,7o:J,(^2"2 

[i,  Lid ,  wj 

IH2.  MO 

NU,yilM! 
l,L!mJ,442 
lJ2y.4f«i 

WM^.S27 

Jll.2r>4,OtH 

lJ30,2m 

7*4.  )2ri 

I,  7^t,  ,^^) 

\bt 

wnt,  -A^Ni 
77fi,a'i7 

I.li77,»l2 
2,7tl4»/^73 
1.22H,'Ji;i 
MM^I.12: 

1.004, aa* 

06 

tlOt^pOOfi 

„, „..J„..... 

iio.ooci 

13T, 120 

:i,DD0,uoit 

6S,fi2( 
49,  Sf^J 
fl  130,  JW 
&4,S<*7 
21,400 

If7 

120,000 

ia&,ooo 

',_ L .-J 

118 

•eo,ooo!.,,...-„i  41.031, sii 
A,000i    i^.oa&     ^  fuo.ooQ 

tsd 

70 

ISO,  666 

27.500 
37.600 

ri«soo 

71 

.1       1   itflO  JNin 

14^,000 

72 

L,. |„.,.„„|    2;5o6;ofl6 

711 

71 
75 

50,000 

mooo 

! 

m&iOoo 

. ^ 

.  ^ 

7*1 

2,000,000 

.      ,-  -.| 

T7 

"sm.mjo 

«       e.OOQ 

7K 

.,...,... 
*'*'*'* 

l,fi4fl.ff7B 
1,283,431 
1,000,000 

t.ii7,soa 

l.AOO.OOO 

7*J 

lUijQQO 

■-V*i"" 

^'^ 

/fi&5.600 

W 

HI 

^ 

15.000 
lit.OOO 

in) 

ia.:ifj0 

29,771 

HU 

7&p000 

f^  000 

84 

10.000 

.     .     . 

HA 

1.300,000 

^.    .       ,,.,            I.Vi.JMItl 

HQ 

fi,DO0 

8.4S0 

20.  7rjO 

J*7 

i«J,«74 
900,000 
8itl«.000 
:tK6,  lilO 

2, 00t>,  rK«> 

^ 

ft.  000 
135,000 

eo.ajo, , 

m  " 

i  .>     ,     . 

9HI0 

, ,  .      _^ 

Ml 

65,  OOO 

vtt 

23,50ti- 

112 

100,000 

;«!! 

10.00» 

fie,  800^ 

7TO,O0O 
fiUO.OOO 

H 



ti6 

1 

""mo»ju 

9(1 

m,(m 

100,000 

h  103.515 

'2ft,  OOO 

3.66i. .. 

l&,500^-.-- 

im.im         him 

W7 
IN 

ea,686 

60.000 
22,000 
1W,4W0 

M^OU 

'>J  tUJII 

VK» 

_  .  ,    .    . . . 

M\,mi 

liMJ 

1        2SO.O0O 

if> 

67ft,lS4 

i,2Cfti,fiao 

^      1,280.000 

1      m^mi 

101 

"flTvOOO 

Itfi 

sjii.oea 

ISO.OQO 
m,800 

„,. 

%m 

V^imV        27IJ73 
-                                  iCt  Ml 

.....^...^ 

m 

lOtf 

i.OMI 

lor 

r2,m\ 

110, ouo 

L.1M»>»> 

ttW 

'm,iiB 

HV9 

k£.  4m 

7V,  »«(] 

i,i\oo.euo 

;iy.7uu 

4H,WW 

no 

111 

*£ai,(xio 

7fi.0W 

11 J 

371,?i00 

*" 

313 

20,000 

...„.....;       10.000 

" 

114 

tMJ.OQO 

4W,0W 
1 .  MO  mfi 

115 

Sfi.OOD 

" 

11«! 

117 

.„.„...; 

25,000 

■;::::: 

m,Ut^ 

■ri.7:»Li 

\}ii 

ilO 

1^.000 

...„,„.,          4S0,7H 

::::::::: 

120 

300,  UOO 

KlTpOOO 

121 

1 

12^ 

m,im 

i^f 

it* 

ift. 

^^,000 

,i,,> 

14y,ft40           iS.2tSt 

V2i 

4'i,^ 

Lsoo 

12S 

1110,000 

I2fl 

n,ooo 

tiOO  000 

4.  JNiJ 

127 

' 

1 

44.011 
17.000 

m 

1J^,DOO 

32fl,3ai 

• 

129 

k 

1 

;; Included  in  city  hall. 
A  Including  land  and  buildings  for  city  ball, 
i  Included  in  land  and  buildings  for  city  ball, 
i  Including  workhouses,  reformatories,  etc. 
iNot  including  cash  in  treasury  and  uncollected  taxes. 
/  Pole  line  only. 
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Table  XIX.— PER  CAPITA  DEBT,  ASSESSED  VALUATION  OF  PROPERTY.  AND  EXPENDI- 
TURES FOR  MAINTENANCE. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


Cltief. 


Net 
debt. 


Assessed 
valua- 
tion of 
real  and 
personal 
prop- 
erty. 


Expenditures  for  maintenance. 


Police 
depart- 
ment, in- 
cluding 
police 
courts. 
Jails, 
work- 
houses, 
reforma- 
tories, etc. 


Fire 
de- 
part- 
ment. 


Schools. 


Street 
light- 
ing. 


Other 
street 

ex- 
pendl- 
tures. 


All 
other 
pur- 
poses. 


Total. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

84 

a^ 

30 
87 
3S 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 


New  York.  N.Y 

Chicago.  III.  (c) 

Philadelphia.  Pa-... 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Boston,  Mass 

Baltimore,  Md 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Buffalo,N.Y 

San  FrancLBCo,  Cal.. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Pittsburg,  Pa 

New  Orleans,  La 

Detroit,  Mich 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Washington, D. C  ... 

Newark.N.J 

Jersey  City, N.J 

Louisville.  Ky 

Minneapolis,  Minn. . 

Providence,  R.  I 

Indianapolis,  Ind . . . 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

8t.Paul,Mmn 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Denver.  Colo 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Allegheny,  Pa 

Columbus,  Ohio.. 
Worcester,  Mass. . 

Syracuse,  N.Y 

New  Haven,  Conn .. 

Paterson.N.J 

Fall  River, Mass.... 

St.  Joseph.  Mo 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Scranton.Pa 

Lowell.  Mass 

Albany,N.Y 

Cambridge,  Mass 

Portland,  Oreg 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Grand  Rapids, Mich. 

Dayton.  Ohio 

Richmond,  Va 


a  $73. 21 
17.17 
81.86 
83.21 

d  106.72 
64.70 
82.04 
40.27 
13.02 
83.65 
86.98 
60.70 
16. 13 
22.26 
54.44 
60.53 
81.14 
48.98 
82.95 
81.68 
18.29 
28.00 
45.88 
61.58 

P19.66 
43.56 
43.28 
48.26 
46.16 
68.09 
81.12 
82.67 
85.17 
14.12 
66.26 
15.54 
29.54 
8.37 
84.  &1 
85.45 
65.58 
61.81 
81.25; 
22.28' 
41.75 
80.62 


241,  on.  97 
203.23 
680.94 
649.05 

1,942.86 
762.82 
880.  OO; 
697.51' 

1,027.90* 
616.20' 
986.19 
491.11 
759.43 
682.65' 
706.33. 
691.94 
445.77 
584.65 
626.49 

1,073.49 
728.85 
433.96 
573.82 
679.86' 
464.69: 
892.81 
645. 22i 
612.46! 
948.62 
745. 19 
622.28 
452.36 
682.81 
212.81 
840.88 
640.86 
869.32 
212.89 
750.80 
709.94 
996.26 
427.81 
581.27 
317. 15 
498.81 
817.79' 


$8.61 
2.30 
2.68 
2.54 
eb.16 
2.12 
1.21 
2.47 
2.85 
2.13 
1.45 
L02 
2.09, 
1.19 
2.93 
1.63 
1.86| 
1.98 
1.18 
2.05' 

.91 
1.23 
1.28 
1.14 

.97 
1.05 
1.05 
1.24 
1.34| 

.78 
1.85| 
I.IO; 
1.25, 

.59 

.81 
1.19 

.83; 

.56 
1.30 
L73 

.76' 

1.68| 

1.02 

.85 

1.28' 


$1.33 

.97 

.76 

1.26 

2.12 

.96 

L16 

1.71 

2.61 

1.85 

L89 

1.06 

1.75 

1.89 

.83 

1.12 

1.08 

1.16 

1.66 

1.99 

1.04 

1.80 

L22 

1.48 

1. 

1.01 

.98 

1.67 

1.82 

1.31 

1.20 

1.85 

LIO 

.49 

1.15 

.93 

.71 

.48 

1.25 

1.58 

.93 

.95 

L17 

1. 

.87 

1.05 


$3.78 
4.14 
2.64 
2.66 
4.94 
2.64 
2.81 
3.12 
3.83 
2.77 
2.88 
LS9 
2.63 
2.36 
8.83 
8.28 
2.21 
2.69 
8.83 
3.77 
4.77 
2.71 
2.62 
8.64 
4.87 
2.64 
2.66 
3.18 
4.64 
3.68 
8.43 
2.68 
8.00 
1.20 
4.50 
5.23 
0.97 
2.78 
2.87 
8.01 
4.49 
2.76 
1.63! 
2.9W 
8.33 
1.44' 


$0.38 
.31 
.88 
.78 

1.21 
.78 
.60 
.97 
.83 

1.06 
.86 
.77 

(0 
.69 
.75 
.84 
.62 
.65 
.80 

1.72 
.67 
.46 
.78 

1.44 
.64 
.59 
.68 
.60 
.93 
.80 
.72! 
.79 
.87 

.78 
.49 
.87 
.44 

.88 
.92 
.78 
.55 
.83 
.43 
.61 


$2.10 

.61 

1.03 

1.62 

2.69 

.98 

.38 

.M 

.91 

i, 

.90 
2.16 

.90 
1. 

.46 
Jl.ll 

.75 

n.86 

1.47 

.68 

('*>^ 
1.10 

1.85 
.83 
.71 
.93 
.66 

2.82, 

LIO 

L04 
.68 

L06 

1.86 
.76 

L67 
.40 
.61 

1.86 
.90 

L66 
.45 

r.86 

.64 

.86 

ul.02 


$12.77  $23.92 
3.89;  11.62 
6.88|  14.87 
7.28'  15.84 
/19.21>35.23 
6.61  13.99 
7.74'  13.90 
6.581  15.69 
n.50,A21.93 
10.63  18.82 
7.44, 
7.64 


5.80 
6.86 

12.41 

11.52 

ifcl6.14 

6.51 

m5.06 

U.66 
8.52 

06.06 
6.45 
7.68 
4.80 
6.22 
7.57 
6.91 

12.82 
8.58 
8.86 
7.81, 
7.86 
TO2.28 
6.87 


15.40 
12.77 
14.43 
12.87 
22.14 
18.85 
22.97 
12.64 
13.28 
22.66 
11.59 
11.76 
13,40 
17.23 
12.54 
12.12 
13.82 
13.06 
22.87 
16.10 
11.69 
14.31 
15.16 
4.87 
13.87 


4. 59,  A  14.00 
8.80      6.58 


1.69 
9.79 
6.91 

n.02 
6.17 

S9.64 

(6.92 
5.64 

V9.42 


6.45 
17.96 
15.06 
20.15 
10.64 
15.71 
13.22 
11.66 
14.57 


a  Not  including$0.16  not  yet  approved  and  $1 11  in  litigation. 

b  Including  $0.27  liable  for  taxes  for  State  purposes  only  and  $25.03  exempt  from  local  Uxes  for 
State  purposes. 
c  Not  including  data  relating  to  sanitary  dlrttrlct  of  Chicago, 
d  Including  $5.32  of  county  debt. 
e  Including  $1.9:}  expende<]  by  county. 
/Including  $0.19  expended  by  county. 

0  Including  $2.12  expended  by  county. 

A  Including  unpaid  warrants  which  can  not  be  traced  to  the  various  items  of  expenditure. 

i  Electric-light  plant  operated  by  city. 

)'  Including  expenditures  for  garbage  removal. 

c  Expenditures  for  earbage  removal  included  in  other  street  expenditures. 

1  Including  expenditures  for  sewers. 

m  Expenditures  for  sewers  included  in  other  street  expenditures, 

n  Expenditures  for  street  cleaning  and  sprinkling  included  in  expenditures  for  all  other  purpoaea; 
other  expenditures  for  streets  paid  for  by  property  owners. 

o  Including  expenditures  for  street  cleaning  and  sprinkling;  expenditures  for  sewers  paid  for  by 
property  owners. 

p  Not  including  special  assessment  bonds  and  warrants  and  accrued  interest  on  bonds. 

9  Not  including  expenditures  for  schools  in  territory  annexed  during  year, 

r  Expenditures  for  street  cleaning  and  sprinkling  included  in  expenaituros  for  all  other  pnrposea. 

« Including  expenditures  for  street  cleaning  and  sprinkling. 

(Including  $l.oa  State  and  county  tax. 

"  T  expenditures  for  removal  of  ashes, 

-cs  fur  removal  of  ashes  included  in  other  stre<>l  cxiH'iidilures. 
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Table  XIX.— PER  CAPITA  DEBT,  ASSESSED  VALUATION  OP  PROPERTY,  AND  EXPENDI- 
TURES FOR  MAINTENANCB-Continued. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


Cities. 


Net 
debt. 


Nashville.  Tenn $42.21 

C56.6B 
47.61 
17.87 
26.48 
82.31 
85.05 
18.31 
53.64 
7.24 
23.79 
49.35 


Seattle,  Wash 

Hartford,  Conn 

Reading,  Pa 

Wilmington,  Del.... 

Camden,  N.J 

Trenton,  N.J 

Bridgeport,  Conn  . . . 

Lynn,  Mass 

Oakland,  Cal 

Lawrence,  Mass 

New  Bedford,  Mass  . 

Des  Moines.  Iowa /12. 42 

Springfield,  Mass ,    32.80 

29.24 

24.72 
25.37 
86.85 
29.95 
6.10 
12.04 
68.06 


Sbmerville,  Mass . 

Troy.N.Y.  (p)  

Hobok^n,  N.J 

Evansvilie,  Ind 

Manchester,  N.  H 

UUca,N.Y 

Peoria,  111 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Savannah,  Ga 

Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

Duluth,  Minn 

Erie,  Pa 

Elizabeth,  N.  J 

Wilkesbarre,  Pa 

Kansas  City,  Kans  . . . , 

Harrisburg,  Pa , 

Portland.Me , 

Yonker8,N.Y 

Norfolk,  Va 

Waterbury,  Conn 

Holyoke,  Mass 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

Youngstowu,  Ohio 

Houston, Tex 

Covington,  Ky 


Anessed 
valua- 
tion of 
real  and 
personal 
prop- 
erty. 


$450.50 
896.70 
862.15 
550.66 

cf522.82 
348.98 
420.64 
866.88 
745.78 


63.80 
41.55 

113.47 
14.78 
62.03 
11.46 
34.26 
25.17 
26.25 
68.25 
80.66 

n9.72 
34.21 
13.91 
14.82 
54.88 
51.13 


617.25 
898.55 
280.53 
1,125.88 
88L60 
785.19 
472.48 
429.95 
552.61 
666.45 
143.38 
809.88 
674.41 
573.32 
592.68 
493.86 
865.97 
328.99 
347.54 
119.89 
510.65 
890.04 
768.67 
560.24 
260.80 
823.87 
523.54 
822.02 
676.95 
499.99 


Expenditures  for  maintenance. 


Police 
depar^ 
ment.  in- 
cluding 
police 
courts, 
Jails, 
work- 
houses, 
reforma- 
torle8,etc. 


iL12 

.79 

1.64 

.52 

1.09 

1.11 

1.02 

.94 

1.18 

1.06 

.87 

1.88 

.69 

L02 

.96 

1.40 

1.94 

.87 

h.7S 

j.ii 

1.21 

L35 

1 

.78 

.78 

.90 

.59 

.96 

.60 

L13 

L62 

ql.20 

.93 
1.04 

.64 

.80 
1.31 

.93 


Fire 

de- 
part- 

Schools. 

ment. 

81.09 

$2.07 

.97 

2.62 

L28 

8.96 

.40 

2.26 

.48 

2.08 

.71 

2.27 

.95 

2.20 

.90 

2.88 

L28 

8.69 

1.47 

4.16 

.78 

2.72 

1.25 

8.44 

L05 

4.25 

L49 

5.09 

4.26 

2.88 

L27 

2.98 

.98 

2.90 

L48 

2.14 

L40 

2.71 

L12 

3.oe 

.86 

l.U 

LSI 
.63 

Cm) 
4.12 

.78 

L86 

1.41 

8.68 

.97 

2.68 

.44 

2.04 

.62 

2.64 

^?8I 

<l84 

1.41 

2.82 

.52 

4.89 

.84 

.97 

.69 

3.69 

L56 

8.77 

LOS 

2.21 

.67 

2.84 

L44 

8.10 

.71 

2.12 

Street 
ligh^ 
ing. 


Other 
street 
ex- 
pendi- 
tures. 


$0.tx>  a$2.18 


.26 
.69 
.70 
.60 
LOO 
.85 
.75 
.79 
.98 
.50 
.78 
.64 
.95 
.80 
.82 
.31 
.58 
< 

l.i 
.76 
.54 
.72 
.56 
.64 
.61 
.69 
.43 
.68 

.91 
L54 
9.43 
.46 
.60 
.65 
.52 
.45 
.37 


.82 

1.12 

.34 

.46 

a. 58 

.54 

L27 

1.51 

L29 

L21 

L46 

.13 

2.07 

1.80 

aL90 

.25 

.84 

.91 

.44 

1.07 

.62 

L88 

L87 

.68 

.80 

.49 

n.38 

.6! 

.& 

L40 

L09 

rl.Ol 

.86 

.78 

.41 

.88 

1.76 

.73 


All 
Other 

pur- 
poses. 


b$4.29 
5.17 
6.85 
2.86 
&56 

66.99 

12.00 

4.40 

«10.56 

8.00 

12.24 
9.82 
4.20 
9.00 
7.71 

64.75 
6.88 
4.67 

«6.48 

ib3.49 
2.89 
6.89 
7.07 
6.42 
3.40 

11.52 
2.87 

08.72 
2.77 

14.20 
18.67 
81L89 
2.19 
9.16 
2.98 
2.72 
4.92 
4.61 


"ih 


Total. 


$1L26 
10.18 
15.08 

6.58 

8.26 
12.66 
17.06 
10.64 
19.01 
11.96, 
18.82 
18.13 
10.96 
19.62 
15.99 
12.05 
12.58 
10.29 
12.  ?2 

9.56 
10.13 

9.40 
12.61 
13.87 

8.03 
18.92 

8.14 
12.97 

7.80 

2L87 
22.78 
16.84 

8.22 
16.91 

7.94 

7.93 
12.98 

9.47 


a  Including  expenditures  for  garbage  removal. 

6  Expenditures  for  garbage  removallncluded  In  other  street  expenditures. 

cNot  including  $5.49  local  improvement  bonds  and  warrants. 

d  Not  including  personal  property. 

e  Including  State  and  county  tax. 

/  Not  including  school  debt. 

XData  are  for  10  months. 
Expenditures  for  workhouses  included  in  expenditures  for  all  other  purposes. 

i  Including  expenditures  for  workhouses  and  $2.34  State  and  county  tax. 

i Expenditures  for  police  courts,  jails,  workhouses,  reformatories,  etc.,  included  in  expenditures 
for  all  other  purposes. 

t  Including  expenditures  for  police  courts,  jails,  workhouses,  reformatories,  etc. 

INot  Including  $1.17  expended  by  State  and  county. 

m  Supported  by  State  and  county. 

n Including  expenditures  for  parks  and  gardens. 

o  Expenditures  for  parks  and  gardens  included  in  other  street  expenditures. 

p  Not  reported. 

9  Expenditures  for  Brambleton  and  Atlantic  City  wards  included  in  expend itnn**  lof  all  tHher 
purpof^es. 

rlncluding expenditures  for  garbage  removal;  expenditures  for  Brambleton  and  AUanUe  Cttv 
wards  included  in  expenditures  for  all  other  purposes. 

•  Including  $1.76  expended  for  various  purposes  in  Brambleton  and  Atlantic  Ciiy  wards,  whit^h 
amount  can  not  be  traced  to  the  various  items  of  expenditure;  expenditures  for  garbagy  r«mo¥Bl 
included  in  other  street  expenditures. 

<Not  including  debt  of  center  school  district. 


( 
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Table  XIX.— PER  CAPITA  DEBT,  ASSESSED  VALUATION  OF  PROPERTY,  AND  EXPENDI- 
TURES  FOR  MAINTENANCE-Concluded. 


87 


90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

96 

99 
100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 

109  I 

110  I 

111  , 

112  ' 

113  I 

114  , 
115 
116 
117  I 
118 

119  I 

120  I 

121  ' 
122 

123  , 

124  ' 

125  I 

126  ^ 

127  ' 

128  I 

129  I 


Assessed 
valua- 
tion of 
real  and 
personal 
prop- 
erty. 


Akron.Ohlo '  $11.19 

Dallas,  Tex 39.57 

Saginaw.  Mich 30. 

Lancaster,  Pa 18.49 

Lincoln,  Nebr 42.75 

Brockton,  Mass j    42. 99) 

Binghamton ,  N.  Y 16. 27 

Augusta,  Ga '     48. 08l 

Pawtucket,  R.  I i  108. 361 

Altoona.Pa ,    26.55! 

Wheeling,  W.  Va '    13.61i 

Mobile,  Ala f20.15l 

Birmingham,  Ala 48.32| 

Little  Rock.  Ark 5.95: 

Springfield,  Ohio A;  22. 321 

Galveston,  Tex 75.13j 

Tacoma.WaHh ni5.74 

HaverhiU,Ma.ss 39.941 

Spokane,  Wash 75. 121 

Terre  Haute,  Ind.  ( m ) .     10. 40 

Dubuque,  Iowa 29. 23; 

Quincy,Ill 31.68! 

South  Bend,  Ind m  7. 68' 

Salem.  Mass o2H.(r2' 

Johnstown.  Pa 10. 62 

Elmira,  N.Y 28.27 

Allentown,  Pa 1 7. 36| 

Davenport,  Iowa 9. 18 

McKeesport,  Pa U.13 

Springfield,  111 30. 92 

Chelsea,  Maj« 37. 86 

Maiden,  Mass 45. 91 

Topeka,  Kans 17. 29' 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 57. 21 

Knoxville,  Tenn 43. 03 

Chattanooga,  Tenn  ...     26. 29 

Superior,  Wis 43. 62l 

Rockford.Ill 17.61 

Taunton.  Mass 43.32' 

Joliet.Ill 5.92! 

Canton,  Ohio 29.36, 

Butte,  Mont ■  (/ 18. 27 

Auburn,  N.Y l    24.34| 


Expenditures  for  maintenance. 


Police 
depart- 
ment, in- 
cluding 
police 
courts, 
jails, 
work- 
houses, 
reforma- 
toriM,etc. 


»401.69 

520.66 
352.74 
383.77 
118.94 
687.88 
532.49 
476. 16 
855.701 
409.52, 
611. 03l 
410.80, 
403.49? 
329. 35[ 
445.92 
708.60 
597.65 

688. 75 
512. 30| 
576.56] 
659. 60 
127.45 
400. 87, 
785. 18! 
381.51: 
483.35' 
571.151 

395. 76 
460.16' 
\^i.  75 
686.94 
794.99 
264. 45, 
175. 87 
331.30 
4:t8.60 
341.07 
203. 47( 
661.11 
101.58 
378. 90| 
514.49' 
453.65' 


Fire 
de- 
part- 
ment. 


•0.74 
1.03 

.78 
.53' 
.48, 
1.03' 
.741 
1.50, 
1.20 
.52' 

.86; 

l.Oli 

1.11, 

.821 
.79 

1.68 
.91 
.87 
.84 
.89 
.77 
.75 
.52 

1.05 
.49 

.30' 
.66. 
.80 
.92 

1.03 
.94 
.62 
.60' 
.66; 

1.00 
.79^ 
.53, 

1.22' 

•^11 
.65, 

1.95 

.58 


Schools. 


SI.  26 

.89, 

.70' 

.48 

.68 

1.38 

.70 

1.21 

1.07 

.55 

.77, 

.58 

1.17 

1.06 

.65 

1.59 

1.16' 

1.47| 

1.67' 

.79' 

.88 

.75 

.82 

.90 

.•27 

iV) 

.41 

.82 

.79| 

.91! 
.99, 


l.W 
.99 
.75 
.86 
.83 
.88 

1.71 
.71 


Street 
light- 
ing. 


S3. 13 
2.09' 
3.99i 
2. 17 
2.47 
3.46! 
3.281 

ic) 
3.00 
2.26 
2.17 

(c) 
A. 80 
1.70 
2.55 
1.42 
3.40 
3.34 
1.93 
3.87 
2.45 
1.93 
1.90 
3.59 
2.81 

(P) 
2.68 
3.51 
2.64 
2.77 
3.55! 
5.11 
2.99 
3.36 
1.57 
1.36 
3.51 
3.00 
3.87 
2.63 
3.36 

r5.67 
2.52 


Other 
street 
ex- 
pendi- 
tures. 


10.77 

.64 
.67 
.74! 
.45 
.71' 
1.00, 
.59 
.78 
.41' 

.45' 

.481 

id)    I 

.71 

Id) 
.90 
.26! 

.471 
.65' 
.491 
.48, 
1.16' 
.461 

.68' 
.67( 
.60, 
1.01' 
.79, 


All 
other 

pur- 
poses. 


A.  2 


.86 


id)  I 
.42; 
.74, 
.46, 

.41 
.65 
.28 
1.02; 

.74|  . 
.62 
.82j 
I 


tl.13 

1.10 

a  1.17 

.57 

1.70 

4.21 
.88 
.•22 

1.34 

.30 

.31 

.64 

a.  21 

j.lS 
.64 

1.58 
.59 

1.99 
.48 

1.14 

1.16 
.37 
.60 

1.67 
.46 

(P) 

.44 

1.21 

.42 

.60 

1.13 

1.60 

1.07 

.56 

.66 

.41 

.71 

1.74 

1.48 

.82 


13.82  $10.35 


1.61 
.26 


ToUl. 


4.84 
63.76 

2.76 

5.25 

7.78 

3.72 

6.27 
12.48 

3.26 

5.73 
172.18 

3.12 

1.68 

3.72 
12.38 

9.74 

9.06 

6.61 

2.96 

4.43 

2.65 

2.91 

8.93| 

1.52 
(P)    ' 

2.81, 

3.83 

2.74 

4.01, 

6.86' 
11.06 

3.14 

6.88 

3.69 

3.79 

4.36 

2.96 

9.66 

3.61 

3.66 

5.44{«17.0O 

3.08       7.92 


10.49 
10.97 
7.25 
11.03 
18.57 
10.32 
8.79 
19.87 
7.30 
9.»4 
4.81 
7.89 
5.28 
9.06 
18.60 
16.80 
17.65 
11.74 
10.12 
10.84 
6.M 
7.13 
17.80 
5.50 

10.70 
7.89 

10.35 

14.29 

•20.58 
8.66 

12.48 
7.95 
8.06 

10.77 
9.63 

16.76 
9.78 

10.23 


a  Including  expenditures  forseweraand  docks, wharves,  etc. 

b  Expenditures  for  sewers  and  docks,  wharves,  etc.,  included  in  other  street  expenditures, 

c  Supported  by  State  and  county. 

d  Electric-light  plant  operated  by  city. 

e  Not  including  $58.61  assiuned  by  State  on  reorganization  of  city. 

/Including  expenditures  for  garbage  removal ;  streets  cleaned  by  chain  gang :  no  sprinkling  done 
by  city. 

a  Expenditures  for  garbage  removal  included  in  other  street  expenditures. 

A  Not  including  $0.45  expended  by  State  and  county. 

■  <  For  cleaning  only;  sprinkling  paid  for  by  property  owners. 
i  Streets  cleaned  by  cnain  gang. 

c  Including  $0.91  temporary  loan  bonds. 

{ Not  Including  $1.94  local  Improvement  bonds. 

m  Data  are  for  8^  months. 

n  Not  including  $10.25  street  and  sewer  improvement  Ixmds  held  against  pri  vatt*  pn»p*'rty. 

o  Including  $3.06  of  trust  funds. 

p  Not  reported,  on  account  of  alleged  defalcation. 

q  Including  debt  of  school  district  extending  beyond  city  limits. 

r  Including  expenditures  for  school  district  extending  beyontl  city  limits. 

0  Including  expenditures  for  school  district  extending  beyond  city  limits  and  unpaid  wamuita 
which  can  not  be  traced  to  the  various  items  of  expenditure. 
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FOEEIGir  LABOE  LAWS.(^) 

BY  W.    F.  WIIiLOUGHBY. 
RUSSIA. 

Though  Russia  has  only  within  a  comparatively  recent  date  entered 
the  i*anks  of  the  important  industrial  nations,  it  is  of  interest  to  note 
that  not  only  has  the  elaboration  of  a  systematic  industrial  code 
reached  an  advanced  stage,  but  in  more  than  one  respect  the  begin- 
nings of  this  legislation  antedate  those  of  any  of  her  more  industrial 
neighbors. 

Russia  was  thus  the  first  nation  to  appreciate  the  necessity  for  a 
special  corps  of  inspectors  to  control  methods  of  work  in  factories. 
The  appointment  of  such  officials  was  directed  by  an  imperial  decree 
issued  at  the  early  date  of  1719.  This  same  decree  contained  the  germ 
of  factory  legislation  by  stipulating  that  workingmen  should  be 
honestly  paid  for  their  work  and  properly  taken  care  of. 

In  1763  further  measures  were  promulgated  to  prevent  work  being 
imposed  upon  workingmen  beyond  their  strength,  and  to  prevent  the 
employment  of  workingmen  in  factories  and  workshops  to  the  detri- 
ment of  their  agricultural  work.  In  the  following  year,  1764,  the 
hours  of  labor  in  factories  and  mills  belonging  to  the  Crown  were  lim- 
ited to  12  per  day.  In  1803  the  employment  of  children  under  10 
and  workingmen  over  60  years  of  age  was  prohibited.  The  principle 
of  a  weekly  rest  day  in  all  Government  establishments  was  established 

a  In  Bulletin  Nos.  25,  26,  27,  and  28  detailed  accounts  have  been  given  of  the 
laws  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Austria  in  rela- 
tion to  the  right  of  association  and  coalition,  the  labor  and  apprenticeship  contract, 
labor  in  factories  and  workshops,  arbitration  and  conciliation  of  industrial  disputes, 
and  the  oi^ganization  of  bureaus  of  statistics  of  labor.  It  is  neither  desirable  nor 
practicable  to  attempt  a  similarly  comprehensive  statement  of  the  laws  of  the 
remaining  European  coim tries.  In  the  present  chapter,  therefore,  the  effort  has  in 
general  been  made  to  present  only  an  account  of  the  laws  of  these  countries  in  rela- 
tion to  the  employment  of  women  and  children,  the  regulation  of  hours  of  labor, 
the  protection  of  health  and  the  prevention  of  accidents,  etc.,  in  factories  and  work- 
shops. The  chief  departures  from  this  field  are  in  the  case  of  Russia,  which  has 
recently  evolved  a  fairly  complete  labor  code,  thus  permitting  of  a  statement  of  the 
law  regarding  the  labor  contract  and  related  subjects,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Nether- 
lands, where  an  account  has  been  given  of  the  recent  law  providing  for  the  constitu- 
tion of  councils  of  labor  and  industry  patterned  after  the  Belgian  councils  that  have 
been  described. 

10^  "^ 
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by  law  about  the  same  time.  In  addition  to  these  general  decrees  the 
different  departments  of  the  Government  issued  orders  regarding  the 
hours  of  labor,  intervals  of  rest,  etc.,  of  employees  in  works  coming 
under  their  jurisdiction. 

Although  all  of  these  provisions  that  have  been  cited  apply  only  to 
Government  establishments,  they  were  to  all  intents  general  regfula- 
tions,  since  at  that  time  industrial  work  was  almost  wholly  in  the  hands 
of  the  Government. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  in  detail  the  subsequent  elaboration  of 
these  regulations  during  the  period  prior  to  1861,  when  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  serfs  was  accomplished.  The  age  at  which  children  could 
be  employed  in  factories  was  raised  to  12  years,  and  the  hours  of  labor 
of  children  from  12  to  15  years  of  age  were  variously  limited  in  differ- 
ent Government  departments.  The  year  1861  marks  the  beginning  of 
a  new  epoch,  not  only  on  account  of  the  enfranchisement  act  of  that 
year,  but  because  following  that  act  the  Government  earnestly  took  up 
the  regulation  of  the  relations  between  employers  and  employees  in 
private  as  well  as  public  enterprises. 

Prior  to  this  date,  or  in  1859,  in  consequence  of  the  great  number  of 
accidents  in  factories,  especially  among  children,  there  was  appointed 
a  commission  to  assist  the  governor-general  of  St.  Petersburg  in  an 
investigation  of  all  the  factories  of  that  city  and  district.  This  inquirj'' 
brought  out  clearly  the  necessity  for  legislative  action,  and  a  bill  was 
prepared  prohibiting  the  employment  of  children  under  12  years  of 
age,  restricting  the  hours  of  labor  of  those  from  12  to  14  years  of  age, 
regulating  night  work,  etc. 

In  the  same  year  a  commission  organized  under  the  ministry  of 
finance,  as  the  result  of  an  independent  investigation  of  labor  conditions 
in  factories,  came  to  the  same  conclusions  as  the  St.  Petersburg  com- 
mission as  regards  conditions,  but  formulated  a  more  radical  measure 
for  their  improvement.  It  provided  that  children  under  12  years  of 
age  should  not  be  employed,  that  the  hours  of  labor  of  childi'en  from 
12  to  16  years  of  age  should  not  exceed  10  in  the  case  of  day  or  6  in 
the  case  of  night  work,  and  that  precautions  should  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent accidents.  It  laid  down  the  principle  of  the  liability  of  employers 
for  accidents  to  their  employees,  and  called  for  the  appointment  of  an 
adequate  corps  of  factory  inspectors. 

Though  no  immediate  action  followed  the  preparation  of  this  bill,  it 
in  fact  being  disapproved  by  the  minister  of  finance  in  1866,  its  pro- 
visions have  been  stated,  as  it  not  only  evidences  the  recognition  at 
that  date  of  the  lines  along  which  factory  regulations  should  move, 
but  formed  the  starting  point  for  all  subsequent  efforts. 

In  1870  a  third  commission  was  appointed  by  the  minister  of  the 
interior  to  make  an  examination  into  all  matters  relating  to  the  rela- 
tions between  employers  and  employees,  the  labor  contract,  apprentice- 
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ship,  employment  of  children,  etc.  No  results  followed  this  inquiry, 
owing  partly  to  the  opposition  of  the  employer  class  and  partly  to  the 
difficulties  inherent  in  the  task  assumed  by  the  commission  of  prepar- 
ing a  law  that  should  be  applicable  to  all  classes  of  labor.  A  fourth 
investigation  undertaken  by  a  commission  in  1875  was  likewise  unpro- 
ductive of  results  for  much  the  same  reasons.  Inquiries  were  also 
made  by  the  Imperial  Technical  Society  and  by  a  Moscow  conmiittee. 

Though  not  productive  of  immediate  results,  the  conditions  shown 
by  these  investigations  made  it  inevitable  that  action  would  sooner  or 
later  be  had.  In  May,  1880,  the  council  of  ministers  declared  that 
provisional  laws  should  be  issued  dealing  with  the  most  urgent  matters. 
As  the  result  of  this  decision  a  series  of  laws  has  been  promulgated 
in  rapid  succession,  most  of  which  relate  to  the  protection  of  children 
employed  in  factories. 

The  first  of  these  laws  was  that  of  June  1-13,  1882,  concerning  the 
work  and  schooling  of  children,  and  this  date  may  therefore  l)e  taken 
as  marking  the  starting  point  of  factory  legislation  as  now  incorpo- 
rated in  the  industrial  code  of  Russia.  This  law  related  to  factories 
and  manufacturing  and  analogous  establishments,  whether  public  or 
private.  It  prohibited  the  employment  of  children  under  12  years  of 
age  in  such  places,  limited  the  hours  of  labor  of  children  from  12  to 
15  years  of  age  to  8  per  day,  provided  for  the  appointment  of  3 
factory  inspectors  for  the  3  most  important  manufacturing  districts, 
besides  providing  for  other  protective  measures. 

This  primary  law  has  been  amended  and  supplemented  in  a  number 
of  important  I'espects  by  subsequent  legislation.  A  law  passed  June 
12-24,  1884,  made  stringent  provisions  regarding  the  schooling  of 
children  employed  in  factories  and  strengthened  the  inspection  service. 
A  third  law,  dated  June  3-15,  1885,  prohibited  night  work  by  women 
and  children  under  17  years  of  age  in  the  principal  textile  industries. 
Finally,  by  a  law  dated  April  24-May  6, 1890,  the  law  was  still  further 
amended,  and  the  important  step  was  taken  of  relieving  the  law  of  its 
provisional  character  and  definitely  incorporating  it  in  the  industrial 
code  of  the  Empire  as  sections  107-126. 

In  the  meantime  the  Government  had  taken  up  the  subject  of  the 
elaboration  of  a  general  factory  act  which  should  relate  to  all  classes 
of  factory  operatives,  adult  males  as  well  as  women  and  children,  and 
determine  the  conditions  to  be  observed  in  making  and  dissolving  the 
labor  contract,  the  payment  of  wages,  the  infliction  of  fines,  the  pro- 
tection of  the  health  and  lives  of  employees,  etc.  This  work  was 
finally  consummated  in  the  law  of  June  3-15,  1886. 

This  law  consists  of  two  distinct  parts.  The  fii-st  relates  to  the  labor 
contract,  and  is  a  development  of  the  general  principle  of  the  Russian 
civil  code.  It  applies  to  the  whole  Empire,  and  its  enforcement  is 
guaranteed  in  the  same  way  as  the  execution  of  other  contracts.     The 
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second  relates  to  tne  maintenance  of  good  order,  the  imposition  of 
fines,  the  payment  of  wages,  etc.,  in  factories,  and  was  made  to  apply 
only  to  the  3  most  important  industrial  governments — St.  Petersburg, 
Moscow,  and  Vladimir.  Subsequent  laws  (June  11-23, 1891,  and  March 
14-26, 1894)  extended  its  application  to  15  other  governments,  so  that 
the  law  in  fact  is  now  in  force  in  practically  all  manufacturing  Russia. 
A  few  slight  modifications  were  introduced  in  the  law  of  1886  by  the 
act  of  June  8-20,  1893.  Finally,  by  the  law  of  March  14r-26,  1894, 
above  cited,  the  law  was  definitely  incorporated  in  the  industrial  code 
of  the  Empire  as  sections  34  to  106. 

A  special  law,  enacted  August  26-September  7, 1886,  made  it  obliga- 
tory upon  factory  owners  and  operators  whose  establishments  included 
more  than  100  workingmen  to  provide  a  hospital  with  at  least  1  bed 
for  each  100  employees. 

Another  special  law  was  that  of  April  6-17, 1894,  in  relation  to  the 
protection  of  labor  in  metal  works  and  other  establishments  operated 
in  connection  with  mines,  and  therefore  not  constituting  works  covered 
by  the  general  factory  laws.  A  law  for  the  protection  of  employees 
working  below  ground  in  mines  had  been  passed  May  13-25, 1880, 
but  as  it  did  not  relate  to  surface  work  the  law  of  1894  was  passed  to 
remedy  this  defect. 

There  remains  to  be  considered  one  other  important  branch  of  pro- 
tective labor  legislation,  that  of  the  limitation  of  the  hours  of  labor  of 
adult  male  workingmen.  A  10-hour  day  had  nominally  been  stipu- 
lated in  the  handicraft  trades  by  the  law  of  1786,  but  its  provisions 
soon  became  for  all  practical  purposes  a  dead  letter.  The  hours  of 
labor  of  adults  had  also  been  restricted  by  administrative  order  in 
works  attached  to  the  ministry  of  war.  It  was  not,  however,  until 
the  passage  of  the  recent  law  of  June  2-14,  1897,  that  this  radical 
principle  of  the  legal  regulation  of  the  hours  of  labor  of  male  adults 
can  be  said  to  have  been  effectively  introduced  into  the  Russian  labor 
legislation. 

THE  liABOB  OOKTBACT. 

The  regulations  contained  in  the  industrial  code  concerning  labor 
contracts  between  factory  and  workshop  employees  and  their  employ- 
ers must  be  considered  in  the  light  of  supplementing  the  general  pro- 
visions of  the  civil  code  concerning  contracts  for  service.  According 
to  the  civil  code  a  contract  for  personal  service  may  be  made  before  a 
notary,  but  this  formality  is  not  obligatory.  The  industrial  code  makes 
it  obligatory  that  contracts  between  factory  employees  and  their 
employers  shall  be  in  writing  in  the  form  of  special  papers  or  as  entries 
in  labor  pass  books  belonging  to  the  employees.  In  either  case  the 
terms  of  the  contract  must  be  fully  set  forth. 

Any  agreement  which,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  law,  has 
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for  its  purpose  the  restriction  of  the  right  of  either  party  to  appeal  to 
the  courts  for  a  judicial  determination  of  his  rights  is  null  and  void. 

The  civil  code  does  not  distinguish  between  different  forms  or  kinds 
of  contracts.  It  merely  prohibits  contracts  of  a  duration  of  more  than 
5  years.  The  industrial  code,  on  the  other  hand,  distinguishes  between 
3  kinds  of  contracts,  viz,  (1)  those  of  a  determined  duration,  (2)  those 
of  an  undetermined  duration,  and  (3)  those  where,  as  in  the  case  of 
piecework,  the  duration  is  limited  by  the  time  necessary  for  the  exe- 
cution of  a  particular  work. 

The  duration  of  contracts  of  the  first  kind  can  not  exceed  5  years. 
The  term  is  usually  1  year,  except  in  the  case  of  persons  working  half 
the  year  in  factories  and  half  in  agricultural  pursuits,  in  which  case 
the  term  is  6  months.  By  the  term  *''  contracts  of  undetermined  dura- 
tion" are  meant  contracts  for  a  month,  week,  day,  or  shorter  time. 

The  civil  code  prohibits  a  workingman  from  leaving  his  work  or  an 
employer  from  dismissing  an  employee  before  the  expiration  of  the 
term  of  service  agreed  upon.  The  industrial  code  supplements  this 
by  providing  that  in  the  case  of  a  contract  of  undetermined  duration 
at  least  a  notice  of  a  fortnight  must  be  given  before  the  contract  can 
be  terminated. 

The  employer  is  absolutely  prohibited  from  reducing  the  wages  of 
an  employee,  either  by  changing  the  basis  upon  which  the  work  is  cal- 
culated or  reducing  the  days  or  hours  of  labor,  or  in  any  other  way, 
before  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  the  contract,  or  without  having 
given  at  least  2  weeks'  notice  in  the  case  of  contracts  not  for  a  fixed 
term.  Reciprocally,  the  workingmen  have  no  right  to  demand  a  change 
in  the  terms  of  a  contract  before  its  termination.  Infractions  of  these 
provisions,  which  are  based  on  the  general  provisions  of  the  civil  code, 
are  punished,  in  the  case  of  the  employer  by  a  fine  of  from  100  to 
300  rubles  ($51.50  to  $154.50),  without  prejudice  to  the  right  of  the  em- 
ployee to  claim  damages  in  a  civil  suit,  and  in  case  of  the  employee 
by  imprisonment  (art.  51  of  the  penal  code)  for  as  long  as  1  month. 

The  labor  contract  between  a  factory  employee  and  his  employer  can 
be  terminated  without  regard  to  the  foregoing  provisions:  (1)  By  a 
common  agreement  between  the  parties;  (2)  by  the  expiration  of  the 
term  of  service  agreed  upon;  (3)  by  the  completion  of  the  work  under- 
taken; (4)  by  either  party  giving  a  two  weeks'  notice  in  the  case  of 
contracts  for  an  undetermined  period  of  time;  (5)  by  the  employee 
being  removed  by  a  competent  authority  from  the  place  of  work,  or 
being  condemned  to  a  term  of  imprisonment  of  such  length  that  the 
performance  of  the  contract  is  rendered  impossible;  (6)  by  the 
employee  being  compelled  to  perform  obligatory  military  or  civil  serv- 
ice; (7)  by  the  institution  which  has  granted  the  employee  a  passport 
for  a  fixed  time  refusing  to  renew  it;  and  (8)  by  a  suspension  of  work 
in  the  establishment  lasting  more  than  seven  days,  ai9  the  result  of  a- 
fire,  boiler  explosion,  flood,  etc. 
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Independently  of  the  above  cases,  in  which  the  labor  contract  can 
be  considered  as  ipso  facto  sundered,  the  industrial  code  authorizes 
either  the  employer  or  employee  to  tenninate  the  contract  in  cei-tain 
cases.  The  employer  can  exercise  this  right  without  having  i^ecourse 
to  a  court  in  the  following  cases:  (1)  Where  the  employee  without 
sufficient  reason  absents  himself  for  more  than  3  days  at  one  time  or  6 
days  in  the  course  of  the  same  month;  (2)  where  the  employee  is  absent 
for  more  than  a  fortnight  at  one  time,  even  though  with  good  cause; 

(3)  where  the  employee  is  summoned  before  a  court  to  answer  for  a 
crime  entailing  punishment  by  imprisonment  or  a  more  severe  penalty; 

(4)  where  the  employee  is  guilty  of  insolence  or  bad  conduct  which 
may  prove  of  injury  to  the  establishment  or  the  personal  security  of 
those  in  charge;  and  (5)  where  the  employee  conti'acts  a  contagious  dis- 
ease. The  dismissed  employee  has  a  right  to  bring  an  action  for  dam- 
ages against  his  employer,  and  if  the  court  decides  that  the  contract  of 
employment  was  illegally  broken,  it  can  fix  the  amount  of  the  dam- 
age to  be  paid.  Action  must  be  taken  by  the  employee  within  a 
month  from  his  dismissal. 

The  employee,  on  his  side,  can  demand,  but  only  by  judicial  means, 
the  teimination  of  his  labor  contract  in  case  the  conditions  i^egarding 
his  remuneration  are  not  observed,  and  in  the  following  cases:  (1) 
Where  he  is  beaten,  struck,  or  otherwise  maltreated  by  his  employer 
or  a  member  of  the  latter's  family  or  one  of  his  agents;  (2)  where  the 
conditions  regarding  food  and  lodging  are  not  complied  with;  (3)  where 
the  conditions  of  work  are  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  employee;  (4) 
in  case  of  the  death  of  the  husband  or  wife  or  other  member  of  the 
family  of  the  employee  who  has  been  furnishing  the  family  with  the 
means  of  existence,  and  (5)  where  the  member  of  the  employee's  family 
who  has  been  supporting  the  family  enters  the  obligatory  military 
service. 

The  reciprocal  moral  obligations  of  employers  and  employees  toward 
each  other  are  set  forth  in  the  civil  code.  In  a  general  way  they  con- 
sist in  the  duty  on  the  part  of  the  employee  to  be  faithful,  obedient, 
and  respectful,  and  to  maintain  good  order,  and  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
ployer to  be  just  and  kind  toward  the  employees,  to  pay  their  wages 
fully  and  promptly,  and  not  to  impose  on  them  work  not  comprehended 
in  the  labor  contract. 

FBEVENTION  OF  ACCIDENTS  AND  PROTECTION  OF  HEALTH  OF 

EMPLOYEES. 

As  yet  no  general  law  has  been  enacted  for  determining  the  precau- 
tions that  must  be  taken  in  industrial  establishments  for  the  protection 
of  the  lives  and  health  of  employees.  Special  laws  having  this  purpose 
in  view  were  enacted  for  mines  and  iron  and  steel  works  operated  in 
connection  with  them  May  13-25,  1880,  February  22-March  6,  1893, 
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and  April  5-17, 1894.  The  local  authorities,  under  this  general  power 
to  take  action  regarding  the  public  health,  have  subjected  certain 
classes  of  industrial  work  presenting  special  dangers  to  a  more  or  less 
effective  system  of  regulation. 

The  most  important  power  now  exercised  by  the  Government  con- 
cerning the  protection  of  employees  is  that  possessed  by  the  Govern- 
ment factory  conmiissions,  which,  as  will  be  subsequently  described, 
are  organized,  in  accordance  with  the  factory  law  of  1886,  in  each  of 
the  most  important  manufacturing  governments  of  the  Empire  for  the 
purpose  of  supervising  the  execution  of  the  factory  laws.  These  com- 
missions, among  their  other  functions,  are  specifically  given  the  duty 
of  preparing  regulations,  which  shall  be  binding  upon  employers,  con- 
cerning the  measui*es  to  be  taken  in  factories  and  workshops  to  safe- 
guard the  lives,  health,  and  morals  of  employees,  and  to  provide  them 
with  medical  attendance  when  sick  or  injured. 

In  virtue  of  this  direction  the  conmiissions  have  issued  orders  of  the 
nature  above  described.  Though  binding  upon  employers  in  their 
respective  districts,  they  are  not  in  the  nature  of  laws,  as  they  are  dif- 
ferent for  the  different  districts  and  are  subject  to  constant  change.  It 
would  be  quite  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  work,  therefore,  to 
attempt  a  more  detailed  statement  of  the  nature  of  their  provisions. 

HOXTBS  OF  liABOB:  8T7NDAY  AND  NIGHT  WOBK  OF  ADT7LT  KALBS. 

The  regulation  of  the  hours  of  labor  of  adult  males^  as  well  as  the 
conditions  under  which  they  may  be  employed  on  Sunday  and  at  night, 
was  accomplished,  as  has  been  shown,  by  the  law  of  June  2-14,  1897. 
Following  is  a  translation  of  this  law: 

1.  All  factories  and  workshops  to  which  articles  128  to  166  of  the 
industrial  code  apply,  (a)  mines,  blast  furnaces,  iron  and  steel  and  other 
metal  works,  gold  and  platinum  mines,  railway  shops,  as  well  as  fac- 
tories and  es^blishments  belonging  to  the  cabinet  of  His  Imperial 
Majesty,  to  the  general  administration  of  the  appanages,  and  to  the 
domain  of  the  State,  shall  be  subject  to  the  following  regulations  con- 
cerning the  duration  and  division  of  the  hours  of  lab3r. 

Technical  establishments  coming  under  the  ministries  of  war  and 
the  marine  are  subject  to  the  special  regulations  and  orders  of  those 
departments. 

2.  In  fixing  the  workday  or  hours  of  labor  in  each  24  there  must  be 
counted  the  time  during  which  the  workingmen,  in  conformity  with 
the  provisions  of  the  labor  contract  (arts.  92, 103,  134^  137^  and  142  of 
the  code),  are  obliged  to  be  inside  the  works  at  the  disposition  of  the 
persons  directing  their  work. 

In  mines  the  time  consumed  by  the  workingmen  in  descending  into 
and  leaving  the  mines  must  be  counted  as  work  time. 

3.  That  work  shall  be  considered  as  night  work  which,  in  the  case 

a  The  law  thus  does  not  apply  to  shops  in  which  less  than  16  pereons  are  employed 
and  no  use  is  made  of  a  mechanical  motor. 
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of  work  performed  under  the  single  shift  system,  is  performed  between 
the  hours  of  9  p.  m.  and  5  a.  m.,  or,  in  the  case  of  work  under  the 
system  of  two  or  more  shifts,  is  performed  between  the  hours  of 
10  p.  m.  and  4  a.  m. 

In  gold  and  platinum  mines  exploited  by  private  persons,  article  29 
of  the  appendix  to  article  661  of  the  mine  regulations  shall  apoly. 

4.  In  the  case  of  persons  employed  exclusively  during  the  oay,  the 
hours  of  labor  must  not  exceed  11^  in  each  24,  and  on  Saturday  and  the 
days  before  the  12  holidays  mentioned  in  section  6  must  not  exceed  10. 
On  the  day  before  Christmas  work  must  not  be  prolonged  beyond  noon. 

5.  In  the  case  of  workingmen  employed  partly  during  the  night  the 
hours  of  labor  must  not  exceed  10  per  day. 

6.  The  holidays  upon  which  cessation  from  work  is  obligatory  (sec, 
2  of  art.  142  of  the  industrial  code),  are,  in  addition  to  Sundays,  Janu- 
ary 1  and  6,  March  25,  August  6  and  15,  September  8,  December  25 
and  26,  the  Friday  and  Saturday  of  Holy  Week,  Ascension  Day,  and 
the  second  day  of  Pentecost. 

In  the  list  of  days  upon  which  minors  and  young  persons  are  not 
allowed  to  work  (art.  142  of  the  industrial  code),  (a)  must  be  included 
all  Sundays  and  holidays  during  which  adults  must  not  work. 

In  the  case  of  employees  of  a  nonorthodox  faith,  those  holidays  not 
recognized  by  their  church  may  be  omitted  from  the  list.  In  the  case 
of  emplovees  who  are  not  Christians  it  is  permissible  to  introduce  in 
the  list  of  rest  days  days  of  the  week  other  than  Sunday,  conformably 
with  the  law  of  their  religion.  The  observance  of  the  other  holidays 
mentioned  in  section  6  is  not  obligatory  upon  them. 

In  gold  and  platinum  mines  exploitea  by  private  persons,  article  28 
of  the  appendix  to  article  661  of  the  mines  regulations  apply. 

7.  Acting  in  accord  with  the  director  of  the  establishment  the  work- 
ingmen can,  by  way  of  exception  to  section  6,  work  on  Sunday  instead 
of  a  week  day.  The  agreement  to  do  so  must  be  immediately  made 
known  to  the  authorities  charged  with  the  supervision  of  the  execution 
of  the  present  la.w. 

8.  Overtime  work  is  that  which  is  performed  by  an  employee  at  a 
factory  or  mill  during  the  hours  when  according  to  the  shop  regula- 
tion (art.  142  of  the  industrial  code)  he  is  not  required  to  work.  Over- 
time work  is  only  permissible  where  it  is  expressly  agreed  to  by  the 
employer  and  employee.  In  the  labor  contract  only  that  work  of  this 
kind  can  be  included  which  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  technical 
conditions  of  operation. 

9.  It  is  the  uuty  of  the  competent  ministers,  acting  in  conjunction 
with  the  minister  of  the  interior,  (a)  to  elaborate  the  foregoing  provi- 
sions by  issuing  detailed  regulations  and  instructions  concerning  the 
division  of  the  nours  of  labor  generally,  and  for  individual  industries 
in  particular  (duration  of  labor,  organization  of  shifts,  number  of 
employees,  intervals  of  rest,  etc.),  as  well  as  those  having  for  their  pur- 
pose tne  regulation  of  the  execution,  division,  and  remuneration  of 
overtime  work;  (b)  to  authorize,  if  the  nature  of  the  work  requires  it 
(continuous  work,  etc.),  or  according  to  the  nature  of  the  work  (care  of 
steam  boilers,  ordinary  and  extraordinary  repairs,  etc.),  and  in  other 
particularly  important  exceptional  cases,  exceptions  to  the  provisions 

a  This  article  prescribes  that  the  shop  rules  must  state  the  number  of  hoiicla>'S 
during  the  year,  but  need  not  mention  which  days  these  are. 
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of  the  present  law  for  the  purpose  of  making  them  either  more  strin- 
gent or  less  effective,  in  tne  case  of  special  branches  of  industry  or 
special  establishments  or  special  categories  of  workingmen,  and  finally 
to  issue  regulations  fixing  these  exceptions;  (c)  to  promulgate  regula- 
tions concerning  the  duration  and  division  of  the  labor  period  in  the 
industries  and  trades  which  are  specially  injurious  to  tne  health  of 
their  employees,  by  which  the  maximum  hours  of  labor  fixed  by  sec- 
tions 4  and  5  are  reduced  according  to  the  danger  attaching  to  these 
industriei^  and  trades,  account  being  also  taken  of  precautionary  meas^ 
ures  for  lessening  this  danger. 

In  the  case  of  the  factories  and  establishments  belon^g  to  the  cab- 
inet of  his  Imperial  Majesty,  to  the  general  administration  of  the  appa- 
nages, and  to  the  domains  of  the  State,  the  regulations  and  provisions 
of  section  9  are  published  by  the  competent  ministers  without  con- 
sultation with  the  minister  of  the  interior. 

10.  The  officials  connected  with  the  service  for  the  inspection  of  fac- 
tories, metal  mills,  and  railway  shops  of  the  State  are  charg[ed  with 
the  execution  of  the  present  law  and  the  orders  issued  in  virtue  of 
section  9  as  far  as  industrial  establishments  operated  by  private  indi- 
viduals and  gold  and  platinum  mines  are  concerned.  The  super- 
vision of  the  execution  of  the  provisions  applying  to  establishments 
belonging  to  the  cabinet  of  his  Imperial  Majesty  and  to  the  general 
administration  of  the  appanages  and  tne  domains  of  the  State  is  intrusted 
to  the  officials  having  charge  of  the  direction  of  these  establishments. 

11.  The  present  law  will  enter  into  force  January  1,  1898.  The 
competent  ministers,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  minister  of  the 
interior,  however,  have  the  power  of  applying  its  provisions  before 
that  date  in  such  districts  or  particular  industries  or  establishments  as 
they  may  specially  designate. 

Section  9,  it  will  be  observed,  grants  a  very  wide  authority  to  the 
competent  ministers  of  state  to  issue  orders  modifying  or  extend- 
ing the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  law.  In  pursuance  of  this  authori- 
zation an  order  was  issued  September  20-October  2,  1897,  by  the 
minister  of  finance,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  minister  of  the 
interior,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  more  definitely  the  duration  and 
division  of  the  work  period  in  factories  and  mills.  To  a  considerable 
extent  this  order  but  reproduces  the  provisions  contained  in  the  law. 
The  principal  additional  regulations  provided  for  are  as  follows: 

Those  intermissions  of  work  during  which  the  employees  are  free 
to  leave  the  establishment  and  do  as  they  please  are  not  considered  as 
part  of  the  working  time.  Where  18  hours  of  work  per  day  are  per- 
formed by  means  of  two  shifts  the  hours  of  labor  of  employees  may 
be  increased  to  12  per  day,  provided  that  no  workingman  performs 
more  than  an  average  of  9  hours'  work  per  day  during  any  period  of 
two  weeks.  When  the  hours  of  labor  per  day  exceea  10  there  must 
be  an  interval  of  rest  of  at  least  one  nour's  duration,  the  time  of 
occurrence  of  which  will  be  determined  according  to  the  nature  of 
work  and  local  conditions.  Exceptions  to  this  provision  can  only  be 
authorized  when,  at  the  time  the  shop  rules  are  approved,  it  is  evident 
that  there  are  serious  obstacles  to  the  -application  of  the  provision 
resulting  from  the  nature  of  the  work  carried  on,  or  where  its  observ- 
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ance,  on  account  of  local  conditions,  is  reco^ized  to  be  unfavorable 
to  the  employees.  Opportunity  must  be  given  to  the  employees  to 
take  their  meals  at  least  as  often  as  once  in  6  hours.  Where  it  is 
impossible  to  have  the  work  cease  at  these  intervals  of  time  the  work- 
ingmen  must  be  permitted  to  take  their  meals  while  the  work  is  in  prog- 
ress. In  this  case  the  shop  rules  must  indicate  the  place  where  meals 
must  be  taken.  On  Sundays  and  holidays  at  least  24  hours'  uninter- 
rupted rest  from  labor  must  be  allowed.  Exceptions  to  the  provisions 
regarding  hours  of  labor  and  intervals  of  rest,  and  work  on  Sundays 
and  holidays,  are  authorized  in  the  case  of  workingmen  engaged  in 
work  that  must  be  continuously  prosecuted,  in  so  far  as  sucn  excep- 
tions are  necessary,  and  in  taking  into  account  the  following  consider- 
ations: (a)  The  number  of  hours  of  labor  in  two  consecutive  days 
must  not  in  general  exceed  24  for  each  employee,  and,  in  the  case  of 
two  consecutive  days,  with  change  of  shift,  30  hours;  (b)  every  work- 
ingman  must  be  free  from  work  for  24  consecutive  hours  at  least  3 
times  per  month,  if  the  number  of  his  hours  of  labor  per  day,  exclud- 
ing the  days  when  there  is  a  change  of  shifts,  does  not  exce^  8,  and 
at  least  4  times  per  month  if  his  hours  of  labor  exceed  that  number. 
These  exceptions  are  only  authorized  in  respect  to  the  work  specially 
designated  in  the  shop  rules  and  for  which  the  mode  of  operation  is 
indicated. 

Exceptions  to  these  provisions  regarding  hours  of  labor,  etc.,  are 
also  authorized  in  the  case  of  workingmen  employed  in  f)erforming 
such  work  as  the  making  of  repairs,  the  firing  of  boilers,  the  guard- 
ing of  the  plant,  and  in  general  all  that  work  the  prior  performance  of 
which  is  necessary  in  oraer  that  the  work  proper  of  the  establishment 
may  be  begun.  These  exceptions  are  only  authorized  in  the  case  of 
those  works  which  are  specially  designated  in  the  shop  rules  and  for 
which  the  mode  of  operation  is  indicated. 

The  provisions  regarding  hours  of  work  and  Sunday  and  holiday 
work  may  be  disregarded  in  the  case  of  the  following  kinds  of  work: 
(a)  Repairs  necessitated  on  account  of  sudden  accidents  to  boilers, 
motors,  machinery,  etc.,  which  inteiTupt  work  in  all  or  a  part  of  the 
establishment;  (b)  temporary  work  required  on  account  of  a  fire  or 
other  unexpected  occurrence,  in  order  that  the  work  of  the  establish- 
ment may  be  carried  on. 

In  addition  to  the  cases  in  which  exceptions  may  be  granted  to  the 
regulations  which  have  just  been  given  the  proper  ministers  may 
authorize  other  exceptions  in  specially  important  cases  for  determined 
classes  of  industries  or  categories  of  employees.  Requests  for  these 
exceptions  must  be  transmit^d  to  the  minister  of  finance  through  the 
inspectors  of  factories. 

The  number  of  hours  of  overtime  work  permitted  in  the  case  of  any 
employee  must  not  exceed  120  per  year.  In  this  number,  however, 
are  not  to  be  included  those  hours  worked  overtime  in  the  performance 
of  work  that  is  obligatory  upon  the  employee  in  virtue  of  the  labor  con- 
tract or  the  work  rendered  necessary  by  unexpected  accidents  to  boil- 
ers, machinery,  etc. ,  and  other  accidents.  If  the  overtime  work  affects 
the  whole  establishment  or  a  considerable  body  of  the  employees, 
notice  must  be  immediately  sent  to  the  inspector  of  factories.  The 
inspector  can  require  notice  in  other  cases,  such  as  where  but  a  few 
employees  are  affected.  Ev^ry  director  of  an  industrial  establishment 
must  prepare  a  report  showing  all  overtime  work  performed  in  hh 
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establishment  in  such  a  form  that  the  number  of  hours  worked  by 
each  employee  and  the  time  and  circumstances  under  which  the  work 
was  periormed  can  always  be  seen. 

WOBXINGMEirS  PASS  BOOKS. 

E^h  employee  must  be  supplied  with  a  pass  book  of  a  form  approved 
by  the  governmental  factory  commission  within  7  days  after  he  begins 
work  in  the  establishment.  This  does  not  apply  to  workingmen 
employed  to  do  other  work  than  that  for  which  the  establishment  is 
conducted.  The  book  must  be  furnished  gratuitously.  It  must  con- 
tain the  full  name  of  the  owner;  the  length  of  service  agreed  upon, 
and  the  time  for  which  the  passport  of  the  workingman  is  valid;  the 
amount  of  wages  to  be  paid,  the  manner  of  its  calculation,  and  the 
conditions  of  payment;  the  sum  to  be  paid  by  the  workingman  for 
the  use  of  a  lodging,  baths,  and  other  conveniences  supplied  by  the 
establishment;  any  other  conditions  of  the  labor  contract  that  the 
contracting  parties  desire  to  have  inserted;  the  amount  of  wages  earned 
and  the  amount  of  fines  imposed,  with  an  indication  of  the  reasons  for 
which  they  were  imposed;  and,  finally,  an  extract  from  the  legislative 
provisions  and  shop  regulations  showing  the  rights,  duties,  and 
responsibilities  of  the  employees. 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  WOMEN  AND  CHILDSEN. 

The  first  law  promulgated  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  hours 
of  labor  of  children  was  that  of  June  1-13, 1882.  The  laws  of  1884, 
1885,  and  1890  that  followed  present  the  development  of  the  principles 
there  established,  besides  making  them  definite  parts  of  the  industrial 
code.  The  legal  provisions  concerning  this  subject  now  in  force  are 
as  follows: 

The  employment  of  children  under  12  years  of  age  in  industrial 
establishments,  whether  conducted  by  the  State  or  private  individuals, 
is  absolutely  prohibited. 

For  children  from  12  to  15  vears  of  age  the  normal  duration  of  a 
day's  labor  shall  not  exceed  6  hours  in  each  24,  exclusive  of  the  time 
necessary  for  meals,  school  attendance,  and  rest;  not  more  than  4 
hours'  continuous  labor  shall  be  performed,  and  no  work  shall  be  per- 
mitted between  the  hours  of  9  p.  m.  and  5  a.  m.,  or  on  Sundays  and 
leeal  holidays. 

To  this  general  restriction  of  the  employment  of  children  from  12  to 
15  years  ot  age  a  number  of  exceptions  are  permitted  where  the  cir- 
cumstances are  such  as  to  justify  them.  Six  hours'  continuous  work  is 
thus  peimitted  where  the  nature  of  the  work  in  any  establishment  is 
such  as  to  render  it  indispensable,  but  in  this  case  the  hours  of  labor 
per  day  must  not  exceed  6,  and  the  local  inspector  of  factories  must  be 
infonned  that  advantage  is  being  taken  of  this  exception. 

In  establishments  which  are  operated  for  18  hours  per  day  by  means 
of  two  shifts  of  9  hours  each  the  children  may  be  employed  9  hours 
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per  day,  provided  that  not  more  than  4:^  hours'  continuous  work  is 
required  without  an  intermission.  The  purpose  of  this  exception  is  to 
encourage  establishments  to  abandon  the  system  of  continuous  work 
for  24  hours  and  thus  do  away  with  night  work,  properly  speaking, 
and  shorten  the  hours  of  adult  labor  to  9  hours  per  day. 

Three  exceptions  are  permitted  to  that  part  of  the  general  rule  which 
relates  to  work  at  night  and  on  Sundays  and  holidays.  In  glass  works 
in  which  continuous  nres  must  be  maintained  children  may  te  employed 
for  6  hours  in  each  24  at  night,  provided  that  they  do  not  commence 
work  on  the  following  day  until  they  have  enioved  a  rest  of  at  least  12 
hours.  In  establishments  which  are  operated  for  18  hours  per  day  by 
means  of  two  shifts  of  9  hours  each  children  may  be  employee  at 
night,  provided  their  hours  of  labor  do  not  fall  between  the  hours  of 
10  p.  m.  and  4  a.  m.  The  purpose  of  this  exception  is  the  same  as 
that  given  above,  viz,  to  encourage  the  organization  of  work  in  two 
shifts  of  9  hours  each  instead  of  ^  hours'  continuous  work. 

The  third  exception  relates  to  Sunday  and  holiday  work,  and  con- 
sists in  the  power  of  the  chief  inspectors  of  factories,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  lower  inspectors,  to  authorize  the  employment  of 
children  upon  Sundays  and  holidays,  so  far  as  adults  can  be  employed 
on  those  days. 

In  addition  to  these  specific  restrictions  upon  the  employment  of 
children  the  law  prohibits  the  employment  of  children  in  work  which 
is  detrimental  to  their  health.  The  ministers  of  finance  and  of  the 
interior  are  directed  to  designate  the  kinds  of  work  recognized  as  dan- 
gerous to  the  health  of  children,  or  exceeding  their  strength,  and  the 
ages  of  the  children,  not  beyond  15  years,  to  whom  such  work  shall 
accordingly  be  prohibited.  Thirty -six  categories  of  industries  and 
kinds  of  work  have  thus  been  indicated  by  a  ministerial  order  of  May 
14,  1893,  as  work  in  which  children  under  15  years  of  age  shall  not  be 
employed. 

Careful  provision  is  made  by  the  law  that  children  employed  in  fac- 
tories and  workshops  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  attend  school.  It 
is  made  obligatory  upon  employers  to  permit  all  children  employed 
by  them  who  do  not  have  certificates  of  primary  instruction  to  attend 
primary  schools  for  at  least  3  hours  per  day  or  18  hours  per  week. 
The  employers  are  encouraged  to  organize  and  maintain  special  schools 
for  their  employees  where  suitable  public  or  other  schools  are  not 
already  in  existence.  The  inspectors  of  factories  are  also  directed  to 
use  their  best  efforts  to  have  schools  established  by  the  local  ecclesi- 
astical or  other  authorities  for  the  benefit  of  children  employed  in 
factories.  Where  a  secondary  school  has  been  established  for  children 
working  in  factories,  the  proprietors  of  factories  must  permit  such  of 
their  minor  employees  as  have  certificates  of  primary  instruction  to 
attend  it. 

The  only  special  restrictions  upon  the  employment  of  young  per- 
sons, or  those  from  15  to  17  years  of  age,  and  women  of  any  age, 
relate  to  night  work.     No  young  person,  as  above  defined,  or  woman 
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shall,  except  as  specially  provided  for  below,  be  employed  at  night, 
by  which  is  meant  between  the  hours  of  9  p.  m.  and  5  a.  m.,  in  any  of 
the  textile  industries.  The  ministers  of  finance  and  the  interior  have 
the  power  to  extend  this  prohibition  to  any  other  industry. 

Exceptions  to  this  general  rule  are  permitted  in  the  following  cases: 
(1)  In  establishments  working  18  consecutive  hours  by  means  of  two 
9-hour  shifts  young  persons  and  women  may  work  at  night,  provided 
they  are  not  so  employed  between  10  p.  m.  and  4  a.  m. ;  (2)  in  serious 
cases,  as  after  a  long  suspension  of  work,  or,  as  the  result  of  pressure 
of  orders  before  the  holding  of  fairs,  the  governmental  factory  com- 
mission or  governor  can  authorize  the  employment  of  young  persons 
and  women  at  night,  provided  that  they  do  not  begin  work  on  the  next 
day  until  after  noon;  (3)  the  factory  commissions  or  governors  can 
authorize  young  persons  and  women  to  work  at  night  where  they 
work  with  the  heads  of  their  families.  The  purpose  of  this  exception 
is  a  moral  one  to  prevent  the  separation  at  night  of  wives  from  their 
husbands  and  children  from  their  parents. 

In  the  way  of  elaboration  of  the  foregoing  provisions,  power  is  given 
to  the  ministers  of  finance,  of  the  interior,  and  of  public  instruction 
to  issue  regulations  fixing  the  details  of  the  application  of  the  laws 
concerning  the  employment  of  minors.  Ministerial  instructions  have 
thus  been  issued  which  empower  the  inspectors  of  factories  to  require 
directoi's  of  industrial  establishments  to  inform  them  in  advance  of 
their  intention  to  employ  children,  their  probable  number,  and  their 
hours  of  labor.  Inspectors  must  also  see  that  in  each  establishment 
there  is  kept  a  special  register  giving  for  each  child  employed  his 
name  and  age,  the  address  of  his  parents,  the  date  at  which  he  enters 
the  factory,  the  nature  of  his  work,  his  hours  of  labor,  information 
concerning  his  attendance  at  school,  etc.  This  register  must  have  a 
special  column  in  which  the  inspectors  can  enter  remarks.  The  inspec- 
tion department  must  also  prepare  and  post  in  each  establishment 
employing  children  an  order  setting  forth  the  legal  provisions  con- 
cerning the  labor  and  education  of  minors,  the  classes  of  work  in  which 
children  »<hall  not  be  employed,  the  list  of  holidays,  and  in  general  all 
administrative  rules  upon  the  subject  that  are  binding  upon  the 
employer. 

If  inspectors  observe,  in  the  course  of  their  visits  to  factories,  that 
children  of  an  age  less  than  that  permitted  by  law  are  employed,  and 
that  they  do  not  have  a  parent  or  guardian  employed  in  the  same 
establishment,  or  that  there  are  employed  young  persons  from  16  to  17 
years  of  age  who  are  so  sick  or  frail  that  they  are  not  fitted  to  per- 
form the  work  assigned  them,  they  can,  after  a  medical  examination 
in  the  latter  case,  order  the  director  of  the  establishment  to  dismiss 
the  child  or  cease  to  employ  him  at  the  work  shown  to  be  unsuitable 
to  his  physical  powers. 
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The  penal  code  provides  for  the  infliction  of  imprisonment  and  fines 
upon  directors  of  factories  or  others  guilty  of  violating  any  of  the 
provisions  regarding  the  employment  of  children  and  young  persons. 

FACTOBY  AND  WORKSHOP  BT7LES. 

The  director  of  each  industrial  establishment  must  prepare  and  pK>st 
in  the  workrooms  a  set  of  shop  regulations.  These  regulations  must 
be  approved  by  the  inspector  of  factories,  and  must  contain:  (1) 
Tables  showing,  separately  for  adults  and  minors,  the  hours  for  com- 
mencing and  ending  work,  the  niunber  and  duration  of  the  intervak 
of  rest,  the  hours  for  meals,  and  the  time  when  work  ceases  on  the 
days  before  Sundays  and  holidays;  (2)  a  list  of  the  holidays  upon 
which  work  will  be  suspended;  (3)  the  order  and  duration  of  the 
absences  permitted  to  workingmen  who  leave  their  work  or  dwellings, 
if  they  live  in  houses  belonging  to  the  establishment;  (4)  the  condi- 
tions governing  the  use  of  houses,  baths,  and  other  conveniences  sup- 
plied by  the  establishment;  (5)  the  times  at  which  machines  and  appa- 
ratus will  be  cleaned  and  the  shops  put  in  order,  if  such  work  must, 
according  to  their  contracts,  be  performed  by  the  workingmen;  (6) 
the  duties  of  the  employees  in  respect  to  the  maintenance  of  good 
order  and  proper  conduct  in  the  establishment;  and  (7)  the  precaution 
to  be  taken  in  the  use  of  machines,  against  fire,  etc. 

Every  industrial  establishment  must  also  keep  a  register  showing 
the  name,  residence,  and  age  of  all  persons  employed  by  it,  and  the 
source  from  which  they  have  received  their  passports. 

THE  INSPEOnON  OF  FAOTOBIES. 

A  special  corps  of  factory  inspectors  was  provided  for  by  the  factory 
law  of  June  1-13, 1882.  It  was  reorganized  and  considerably  strength- 
ened by  the  laws  of  1886,  1890,  and  1894,  that  have  been  mentioned. 
The  last  law  in  particular  called  for  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
inspectors.  As  at  present  organized  the  force  consists  of  18  inspectors 
of  the  first  class  and  125  inspectors  of  the  second  class.  It  is  under 
the  inunediate  direction  of  the  bureau  of  conunerce  and  manufactures, 
ministry  of  finance. 

The  duties  and  powers  of  the  inspectors  are  set  forth  partly  in  the 
industrial  code  and  partly  in  the  ministerial  instructions  of  June  16-27, 
1884,  and  June  11-23,  1894.  They  are  there  enumerated  in  great 
detail,  but  a  summary  of  them  will  here  suffice. 

The  duties  of  the  inspectors  are:  (1)  To  exercise  an  immediate  over- 
sight of  the  execution  of  the  law  concerning  the  employment  of  women 
and  children  in  factories;  (2)  to  look  after  the  establishment  of  special 
schools  for  the  primary  instruction  of  minors  or  the  adaptation  of  the 
eidsting  public  schools  to  this  purpose;  (3)  to  prepare,  with  the  assist- 
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ance  of  the  local  police,  reports  concerning  the  infractions  of  the  law 
and  to  transmit  them  to  the  proper  judicial  authorities;  (4)  to  prose- 
cute the  offenders;  (5)  to  inspect  steam  boilers  and  supervise  their  use 
as  provided  by  law;  (6)  to  collect,  verify,  and  classify  statistical 
material  concerning  industrial  establishments  that  they  may  obtain  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties;  (7)  to  perform  such  special  tasks  as 
may  be  confided  to  them  by  the  governors,  such  as  the  description  of 
factories,  examination  of  steam  engines  and  boilers,  etc. ;  (8)  to  over- 
see and  verify  the  payment  of  the  taxes  upon  steam  boilers  provided 
by  the  law  of  March  14,  1894;  (9)  to  prepare  reports  upon  the  cases 
where  these  taxes  are  not  paid,  and  (10)  to  make  stated  reports  to  the 
bureau  of  commerce  and  manufactures,  according  to  the  form  pre- 
scribed by  that  office,  concerning  the  application  of  the  labor  laws. 
In  certain  designated  governments  the  inspectors  must  also  perform 
certain  other  duties  having  to  do  with  the  maintenance  of  good  order 
in  industrial  establishments  and  the  prevention  of  labor  disturbances. 

Inspectors  are  not  allowed  to  participate  in  commercial  or  industrial 
enterprises.  They  must  gratuitously  aid  directors  of  industrial  enter- 
prises with  technical  advice,  and  generally  must  be  at  the  disposition 
of  both  the  employers  and  employees  to  render  such  assistance  as  is 
within  their  power.  They  must  especially  seek  to  prevent  disputes 
arising  between  employers  and  their  employees,  and  to  adjust  them 
after  they  have  arisen.  The  bureau  of  commerce  and  manufactures 
must  be  kept  constantly  informed  by  telegraph  of  all  conflicts,  and 
detailed  reports  must  be  made  by  the  inspectors  to  it  upon  the  cause, 
beginning,  duration,  and  result  of  such  conflicts. 

The  inspectors  have  full  power  to  investigate  all  matters  coming 
within  the  sphere  of  their  duties,  to  visit  establishments,  examine  per- 
sons, verify  written  statements,  call  for  the  furnishing  of  information 
desired,  demand  the  production  of  books,  etc.  If  any  obstruction  is 
placed  in  the  way  of  the  performance  of  their  duties,  they  can  call 
upon  the  local  police  authorities  for  assistance.  In  performing  their 
duties,  however,  the  inspectors  must  seek  to  cause  as  little  friction  as 
possible.  They  must  explain  the  provisions  of  the  laws  to  those  who 
do  not  understand  them  or  are  ignorantly  violating  them.  It  is  only 
where  the  law  is  deliberately  violated  that  prosecutions  should  be 
resorted  to.  The  date  of  the  visit  to  an  establishment,  the  explana- 
tions and  orders  given,  etc.,  must  be  entered  in  a  special  register  to  be 
kept  by  the  establishment. 

The  inspectors  must  require  all  accidents  causing  the  death  or  seri- 
ous injury  of  a  person  to  be  reported  to  them.  In  exceptional  cases 
they  must  make  an  examination  of  the  causes  and  circumstances  of  the 
accident. 

In  addition  to  this  provision  of  a  corps  of  factory  inspectors,  the 
law  provides  for  the  creation  of  a  conunission  in  each  governma 
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exercise  a  general  control  and  supervision  over  the  execution  of  the 
labor  laws.  These  commissions  are  presided  over  by  the  governors 
and  are  composed  largely  of  ex  officio  members  of  the  government 
administration.  In  governments  where  there  are  consultative  com- 
mittees of  commerce  and  manufactures,  2  members  of  those  bodies  are 
members,  and  in  other  governments  3  members  are  selected  from 
among  the  manufacturers  of  the  district.  Technical  officers  of  the 
government  can  be  called  upon  to  serve  in  a  deliberative  capacity  only. 
The  functions  of  these  conmiissions  are  to  supervise  the  uniform  en- 
forcement of  the  law,  to  issue  regulations  within  well-defined  limits, 
and  to  exercise  certain  judicial  powers.  They  thus  may  issue  orders 
having  for  their  purpose  to  protect  the  lives,  health,  and  morals  of  the 
employees  and  to  fix  the  rules  for  the  furnishing  of  medical  attention 
to  the  employees.  They  decide  questions  concerning  the  enforcement 
of  the  law  that  are  raised  by  the  inspectors  and  examine  complaints 
against  the  actions  of  these  officials.  Finally,  in  their  judicial  capacity 
they  judge  concerning  the  first  and  second  infractions  of  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  industrial  code  by  employers.  These  relate  to  the  em- 
ployer retaining  a  workingman  who  does  not  have  a  proper  labor 
pass  book  and  the  nonobservance  of  the  regulations  concerning  the 
keeping  of  registers,  the  posting  of  notices,  the  fining  of  employees, 
the  improper  retention  of  wages  or  the  improper  application  of  the 
portion  retained,  etc.  The  action  of  the  commissions  in  this  respect 
is  final  in  cases  where  the  fine  does  not  exceed  100  rubles  ($51.50).  In 
other  cases  an  appeal  can  be  made  to  the  ministers  of  finance  and  the 
interior,  and  from  them  to  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  of  the  Empire. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  infractions  of  the  law  that  may  be  prose- 
cuted in  this  way  are  all  of  a  formal  character.  Others  involving 
degrees  of  guUt  are  prosecuted  through  the  ordinary  civil  courts. 

PAYMENT  OF  WAGBS,  TKUCK  STSTBM,  FINBS,  ETC. 

The  industrial  code  requires  that  wages  must  always  be  paid  in  cash 
and  never  in  scrip  or  in  kind,  except  as  specially  permitted  by  the 
law.  The  penal  code  provides  for  the  infliction  of  fines  of  from  50 
to  300  rubles  ($25.75  to  $154.50)  upon  employers  disregarding  these 
provisions. 

In  order  to  give  to  workingmen  the  opportunity  of  procuring  the 
necessaries  of  life  at  a  reasonable  price  and  of  a  good  quality,  and  of 
enjoying  other  advantages,  the  industrial  code  provides  that,  if  the 
director  of  an  establishment  so  agrees,  a  cooperative  distributive 
society  may  conduct  operations  for  the  sale  of  articles  of  good  quality 
within  the  grounds  belonging  to  the  establishment  Other  stores  can 
not  be  maintained  within  the  gi-ounds  unless  the  peimission  of  tlie 
inspector  of  factories  is  obtained.     In  all  cases  a  list  of  the  prices 
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charged  for  the  articles  offered  for  sale  must  be  approved  by  the 
inspector  of  factories  and  posted  in  the  storerooms. 
^  Workingmen  who  make  use  of  the  dwellings,  baths,  or  other  con- 
veniences, supplied  by  the  establishments  for  which  they  work,  can 
not  be  charged  a  higher  rate  for  their  use  than  that  indicated  in  a 
tariff  approved  by  the  inspector  of  factories. 

Wages  must  be  paid  at  least  once  a  month,  if  the  contract  is  con- 
cluded for  a  longer  time  than  one  month,  and  at  least  twice  a  month  if 
the  duration  of  the  contract  is  not  determined.  Where  the  contract  is 
for  the  execution  of  a  particular  work,  other  than  continuous  work 
under  the  piecework  system,  wages  must  be  paid  as  agreed  upon  in 
the  contract,  or  in  default  of  any  stipulation,  upon  the  completion  of 
the  work.  In  this  case  the  accounts  of  the  employees  must  be  kept 
upon  a  special  pay  roll.  If  the  workingman  does  not  receive  the  wages 
due  him,  he  can  demand  through  the  courts  the  annulment  of  the  con- 
tract. If  this  is  granted  the  court  can  award  him  damages,  in  addition 
to  the  amount  of  wages  due  him,  not  to  exceed  two  months'  Wii^es,  in 
the  case  of  contracts  for  a  fixed  term,  and  two  weeks'  wages  in  the  case 
of  indeterminate  contracts. 

Especial  care  is  taken  by  the  industrial  code  that  improper  deduc- 
tions shall  not  be  made  from  the  wages  of  employees.  In  no  case  can 
wages  be  retained  to  i)ay  the  debts  of  the  employees.  This,  however, 
does  not  refer  to  employers  reimbursing  themselves  for  goods  fur- 
nished or  for  money  advanced  by  them  to  enable  the  employees  to 
obtain  the  means  of  supporting  life,  or  the  furnishing  of  necessary 
articles  taken  from  the  factory  supplies.  In  these  cases,  however,  the 
amount  retained  must  not  exceed  one-third  of  the  wi^es  due  if  the 
employee  is  unmarried,  or  one-fourth  if  he  is  married  or  a  widower 
with  children.  The  employers  can  not  receive  interest  on  their 
advances  or  any  reward  for  guaranteeing  their  pecuniary  engage- 
ments. It  is  expressly  provided  that  no  part  of  wages  can  be  retained 
to  defray  medical  attentions,  to  meet  the  expense  of  lighting  the 
shops,  or  for  the  use  of  tools  made  use  of  by  the  employees. 

The  imposition  of  fines  upon  employees  is  prohibited  except  in 
the  three  cases :  (1)  For  negligence  in  performing  work,  (2)  absence 
from  work,  and  (3)  the  infraction  of  the  shop  rules.  By  negligence 
in  performing  work  is  meant  the  injuring  of  materials,  products,  or 
plant,  by  the  fault  of  the  employee.  In  addition  to  the  fine  imposed 
by  the  director  of  the  establishment,  the  employee  guilty  of  negli- 
gence can  be  compelled  by  means  of  a  judicial  action  to  indemnify 
the  employer  for  damages  resulting  from  his  neglect.  By  absence 
from  work  is  meant  absences  of  at  least  half  a  day  at  a  time.  The 
fine  imposed  in  this  case  must  be  proportionate  to  the  length  of  th< 
absence  and  the  wages  of  the  employee,  but  must  not  exceed  in  aoj 
one  month  the  wages  for  6  days.    In  addition  to  the  fine  the ' 
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for  the  period  that  the  employee  was  absent  may  be  retained.  In  the 
case  of  pieceworkers  the  fine  must  not  exceed  1  ruble  ($0.51i)  per 
day  of  absence  or  3  rabies  ($1.54i)  in  a  month.  The  fine  should  not 
be  imposed  if  the  absence  is  due  to  an  unforeseen  accident,  sickness, 
or  death  in  the  family,  etc. 

The  following  are  considered  as  infractions  of  the  shop  regulations: 
(1)  A  workingman  arriving  at  the  establishment  late,  or  absenting 
himself  without  leave;  (2)  the  failure  to  observe  the  precautionary 
rules  concerning  the  use  of  fire,  in  cases  where  the  director  of  the 
establishment  does  not  break  the  labor  contract  on  this  account;  (3) 
the  failure  to  observe  the  rules  concerning  neatness  and  decency;  (4) 
disturbing  work  by  cries,  quarrels,  noise,  etc.;  (5)  disobedience  to 
orders;  (6)  coming  to  work  in  a  state  of  intoxication;  (7)  the  organi- 
zation of  prohibited  gambling  games;  (8)  the  failure  to  observe  other 
shop  rules.  The  fine  imposed  for  each  distinct  infraction  of  these 
rules  can  not  exceed  1  ruble  ($0.51^)* 

Each  act  punishable  by  a  fine,  in  virtue  of  the  preceding  provisions, 
must  be  defined  in  a  special  statement  with  an  indication  of  the  amount 
of  the  fine,  which  statement  must  be  approved  by  the  inspector  of 
factories,  and  be  posted  in  the  establishment. 

The  total  amount  of  the  fines  imposed  on  any  workingman  must  not 
exceed  one-third  of  the  wages  due  him  for  the  work  period  as  deter- 
mined by  the  frequency  of  wage  payments.  If  the  employee  is  guilty 
of  infractions  the  fines  for  which  would  exceed  this  amount,  the  direct- 
or of  the  establishment  can  terminate  the  labor  contract  The  work- 
ingman, however,  can  in  this  case  appeal  to  the  courts,  and  if  it  is 
shown  that  his  dismissal  was  not  justified,  he  may  recover  damages 
from  the  employer. 

All  fines  imposed  upon  an  employee  must  be  entered  in  the  pass 
book  belonging  to  the  person  fined  within  3  days  after  their  imposi- 
tion, together  with  the  reason  for  which  they  were  imposed.  The 
deductions  from  wages  on  their  account  must  be  made  at  the  next  pay 
day.  All  fines  must  also  be  entered  in  a  special  register  belonging  to 
the  establishment,  which  must  be  shown  to  the  inspectors  of  factories 
upon  their  request. 

No  appeal  can  be  made  against  the  action  of  the  employer  in  impos- 
ing fines  for  the  reasons  permitted  by  law.  If  the  inspectors,  how- 
ever, in  visiting  the  establishments,  are  satisfied  from  declaration^t 
made  by  workingmen  that  fines  are  imposed  contrary  to  law,  they  can 
hold  the  employers  responsible  on  that  account. 

The  receipts  from  fines  must  be  paid  into  a  special  fund,  the  man- 
agement of  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  director  of  the  establishment 
This  fund  must  be  used  wholly  for  the  benefit  of  the  employees  in 
ways  approved  by  the  inspector  of  factories  in  conformity  with  rules 
published  by  the  ministers  of  finance  and  of  the  interior. 
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STBIKES  AND  IjOCEOUTS. 


The  responsibility  of  employers  and  employees  in  the  case  of 
attempts  to  force  a  change  in  the  conditions  of  the  labor  contract  is 
defined  in  articles  1358,  1359,  and  1369i  of  the  penal  code.  Directors 
of  factories  who,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  law,  reduce  the 
wages  of  their  employees  before  the  expiration  of  the  term  agreed 
upon,  or  without  giving  due  notice,  are  liable  to  a  fine  of  from  100 
to  300  4^1^68  ($51.50  to  $154.50),  without  prejudice  to  the  right  of 
the  employees  to  claim  damages  by  a  civil  suit.  If  the  offense  is  com- 
mitted a  third  time,  or  if  in  the  case  of  the  first  or  second  offense  this 
action  results  in  an  agitation  on  the  part  of  the  workingmen  followed 
by  troubles  or  violence  necessitating  special  measures  for  their  repres- 
sion, the  director  can  be  imprisoned  for  as  long  as  three  months  and 
deprived  of  his  right  to  direct  a  factory  for  two  years. 

If,  on  the  part  of  the  workingmen,  a  concerted  movement  is  made 
for  the  purpose  of  suspending  work  before  the  termination  of  the 
contract  of  service  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the  employer  to 
raise  wages,  the  instigators  of  the  movement  may  be  imprisoned  for 
from  3  weeks  to  3  months,  and  the  others  taking  part  for  from  7  days 
to  3  weeks. 

If  a  strike  actually  breaks  out^  having  for  its  purpose  to  compel  the 
employer  to  raise  wages  or  change  other  conditions  of  the  contract 
before  its  expiration,  the  leaders  can  be  imprisoned  for  from  4  to  8 
months  and  the  others  for  from  2  to  4  months.  Those,  however,  who 
resume  work  at  the  first  request  of  the  police  will  be  exempt  from 
punishment.  Strikers  who  destroy  or  injure  any  property  of  the  fac- 
tory or  belonging  to  persons  connected  with  the  factory  will  be  con- 
demned to  imprisonment  of  from  8  to  16  months,  in  the  case  of  the 
leaders,  and  from  4  to  8  months  in  the  case  of  the  others.  These  are 
considered  as  minimum  penalties,  wliich  will  be  increased  each  time 
there  occurs  a  more  grave  offense.  Strikers  who  force  other  work- 
ingmen, by  violence  or  threats,  to  leave  their  work  or  not  to  return 
to  it,  will  be  punished  by  imprisonment  of  from  8  to  16  months  in  the 
case  of  the  leaders,  and  4  to  8  months  in  the  case  of  the  others,  pro- 
vided that  the  violence  does  not  represent  a  more  serious  offense. 

THE  NETHERLANDS. 

EMPIX>YMENT  OF  WOMEN  AND  OHHiDBEN. 

Protective  labor  legislation  in  the  Netherlands  may  be  said  to  begin 
with  the  enactment  of  the  law  of  September  19, 1874,  concerning  the 
employment  of  children.  By  this  law  the  employment  of  children 
under  12  years  of  age  was  prohibited  except  in  field  work  and  domestic 
service.     Numerous  attempts  were  made  to  amend  this  law  by  making 
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the  restrictions  upon  child  labor  more  rigid.  Nothing,  however,  was 
accomplished  until  1886,  when  a  parliamentary  commission  was 
appointed  to  make  an  investigation  into  the  whole  question  of  the 
conditions  of  labor  in  factories  and  workshops,  with  special  reference 
to  the  working  of  the  law  of  1874,  and  what  further  legislation  was 
desirable. 

The  work  of  this  conmiission  was  interrupted  by  the  dissolution  of 
Parliament  in  August,  1887,  but  before  separating  the  commission 
presented  a  valuable  report  upon  the  work  it  had  done,  and  made 
various  recommendations  for  legislative  action.  Among  these  was  that 
for  the  further  regulation  of  the  employment  of  children  and  the 
limitation  of  the  employment  of  women.  In  1888  the  minister  of 
justice  introduced  a  bill  to  carry  out  this  recommendation.  It  became 
a  law  May  6,  1889,  and  with  slight  modifications  constitutes  the  law 
now  in  force. 

Unlike  the  law  of  1874,  it  relates  to  the  employment  of  women  as 
well  as  children.  It  is  very  comprehensive,  as  its  provisions  relate  to 
household  industries  and  small  establishments  as  well  as  Victories  and 
workshops  proper.  Following  is  a  free  translation  of  this  law,  as  its 
provisions  now  stand,  as  the  result  of  certain  changes  made  in  it  by 
amending  acts.  These  amending  acts  are  those  of  July  20,  1895, 
relating  to  the  protection  of  the  lives  and  health  of  employees,  and 
December  31, 1896,  enacted  for  the  special  purpose  of  making  a  slight 
change  in  the  law  of  1889. 

1.  Under  the  term  labor,  as  used  in  the  present  law,  is  included  all 
industrial  work,  except  (1)  agricultural,  horticultural,  or  forest  culture 
work,  the  raising  of  cattle,  or  the  digging  of  turf,  and  (2)  industrial 
work  performea  outside  of  factories  and  industrial  workshops  of  the 
person  with  whom  the  employee  resides,  provided  that  this  work  \s 
done  elsewhere  than  in  a  dwelling  or  stable. 

2.  Under  the  term  factories  and  workshops,  as  used  in  the  present 
law,  are  included  all  places,  open  or  closed,  in  which  work  is  usually 
performed  for  an  industrial  concern  in  makm^,  transforming,  repair- 
ing, decorating,  or  finishing  objects  or  materials,  or  which  are  made 
use  of  for  offering  these  articles  for  sale  or  devoting  them  to  any 
other  particular  use,  or  in  which  these  articles  are  suDJected  to  any 
transformation. 

The  law  does  not  apply  to  kitchens  or  other  places  of  a  similar 
nature  where  articles  of  food  and  drink  are  prepared  to  be  immedi- 
ately consumed,  nor  to  pharmacies. 

3.  The  employment  of  children  under  12  years  of  age  in  work  as 
above  definea  is  prohibited. 

4.  The  Kinff  may,  furthermore,  by  order  prohibit,  absolutely  or 
under  specified  conditions,  the  employment  of  children  under  16  years 
of  age,  or  the  employment  of  women  in  factories  and  workshops  in 
certain  kinds  of  work  presenting  danger  to  their  health  or  lives,  either 
in  a  general  manner  or  as  the  result  of  the  nonobservance  of  certain 
conditions,  or  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  work  is  carried 
on  or  the  kinds  of  materials  employed. 
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5.  A  child  under  16  years  of  aee  or  a  woman  must  not  be  allowed 
to  commence  work  in  a  factory  before  5  a.m.,  nor  to  work  after  7  p.  m. , 
nor  to  work  more  than  11  hours  per  day.  In  certain  industries  the 
King  may,  by  order,  provide  that  the  labor  of  these  persons  shall  begin 
or  end  at  other  hours  than  are  indicated  above,  provided  that  not  more 
than  11  hours^  work  per  day  is  permitted.  This  order  may  be  general 
for  the  whole  Engdom  or  relate  only  topaHicular  communes,  and  may 
designate  the  conations  under  which  its  provisions  may  be  availed  of. 
In  no  case,  however,  shall  children  under  14  years  of  age  or  women 
be  permitted  to  begin  work  before  5  a.  m.  or  continue  at  work  after 
10 J),  m. 

In  exceptional  cases  the  governors  of  the  provinces  may  authorize, 
in  writing,  that  the  employment  of  children  under  16  years  of  age  ana 
women  in  a  particular  lactory  or  workshop  may  be^in  2  hours  earlier 
or  continue  2  hours  later  than  the  regular  time  during  not  more  than 
6  consecutive  days,  or  on  alternate  days  during  not  more  than  14 
days.  Where  this  is  done  the  total  hours  of  work  must  not  exceed 
13  per  day,  and  in  the  case  of  children  under  14  years  of  age  and  women 
the  work  hours  must  be  between  5  a.  m.  and  10  p.  m. 

In  urgent  cases  a  similar  permission  may  be  given  by  the  mayor  of 
a  commune,  which  is  valid  for  not  more  than  2  consecutive  days  of 
work.  The  mayor  must  within  the  next  24  hours  inform  the  governor 
of  the  province  of  his  action,  and  this  officer  may,  if  he  deems  it  advis- 
able, extend  the  authorization  to  6  days. 

The  same  establishment  can  not  receive  a  second  authorization  of 
this  character  witiiin  the  8  days  following  a  prior  authorization  unless 
authorized  by  the  minister  charged  with  the  execution  of  this  law. 

6.  The  employer  must  see  that  children  under  16  years  of  age  and 
women  enjoy  an  intermission  from  work  of  at  least  one  hour  between 
the  hours  of  11  a.  m.  and  3  p.  m.  The  minister  may,  in  imposing  such 
conditions  as  he  deems  necessary,  exempt  particular  factories  from  this 
requirement,  provided  that  the  hours  of  labor  required  are  not  thereby 
extended  to  more  tJian  11  per  day.  The  employees  must  not  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  closed  workrooms  during  the  intervals  of  rest. 

7.  Children  under  16  years  of  age  and  women  must  not  be  employed 
in  factories  and  workshops  on  Sunday. 

This  prohibition  does  not  apply  to  labor  designated  by  official  order 
and  periormed  by  women  over  3  6  years  of  age  in  butter  and  cheese 
factories,  provided  that  tiie  conditions  established  by  the  public  order 
eitiier  for  all  or  only  certain  communes  of  the  Kingdom  are  observed,  (a) 

In  the  case  of  persons  belonging  to  a  religious  profession  which 
devotes  some  day  other  than  Suncuiy  to  religious  observances,  this 

Erovision  is  replaced  by  one  which  prohibits  their  work  during  tne  24 
ours  of  such  other  day,  if  they  inform  their  employer  that  they  do 
not  wish  to  work  on  that  day.  This  declaration  must  be  written  and 
signed.  In  the  orders  mentioned  in  section  5  the  Kine  may  permit  boys 
from  14  to  16  years  of  age  to  be  employed  on  Sunday  until  not  later 
than  6  p.  m.  Where  the  labor  of  a  boy  under  16  years  of  age  is  abso- 
lutely essential  in  a  factory  in  order  to  repair  or  clean  a.  boiler,  his 
employment  on  a  single  Sunday  may  be  authorized  by  the  mayor  in 
writing. 

a  This  claose  was  ineerted  as  an  amendment  to  tlie  original  act  by  the  law  of 
December  31,  1896. 
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8.  Women  must  not  be  employed  in  factories  and  workshops  during 
the  4  weeks  following  their  confinement. 

9.  Until  the  contrary  is  proved,  a  child  under  16  years  of  age  or  a 
woman  found  in  a  workroom  which  is  not  also  used  as  a  dwelling 
room,  or  a  child  under  16  years  of  age  found  on  board  of  a  vessel  not 
used  for  transporting  passengers  or  as  a  dwelling  place  is  presumed  to 
be  there  employed. 

10.  The  employer  must  not  permit  a  child  under  16  years  of  age  to 
be  employed  unless  it  has  in  its  possession  a  card  giving  its  name,  the 
date  and  place  of  its  birth,  the  name  and  address  of  the  person  or 
establishment  under  whose  charge  it  lives,  and  the  name  and  address 
of  its  employer.  The  employer  must  exhibit  this  card  to  the  inspect- 
ors whenever  requested  to  do  so.  The  King  must  determine  the  form 
of  this  card.  It  must  be  signed  and  delivered  by  the  mayor  of  the 
commune  in  which  the  person  works.  The  cards  and  the  necessary 
extracts  from  the  registers  of  births  must  be  furnished  gratuitously. 
Within  48  hours  after  the  termination  of  a  labor  contract  the  card 
must  be  returned  by  the  employer  to  the  emplovee  after  notice  has 
been  given  to  the  mayor  who  issued  the  card  of  tne  dates  at  which  the 
employee  entered  ana  left  the  service  of  the  employer. 

11.  Every  director  of  a  factory  or  workshop  in  which  children 
under  16  years  of  age  or  women  are  employed  must  post  in  a  con- 
spicuous place  in  the  factory  or  place  of  work  a  list,  signed  by  him 
and  verified  by  the  mayor,  of  the  names  of  such  children  and  women, 
showing  for  each  the  hours  for  beginning  and  ending  work,  the  hours 
of  labor,  and  the  weekly  rest  day.  The  King  may,  by  order,  exempt 
employers  in  designated  trades  from  the  obligation  to  indicate  tne 
hours  of  labor  in  this  list. 

12.  The  enforcement  of  the  law  is  intrusted,  subject  to  the  super- 
vision of  the  minister,  to  inspectors  appointed  by  the  King,  who  also 
determines  their  duties  and  powers.  The  number  of  inspectors  was 
limited  by  the  original  law  to  3.  This  provision,  however,  was 
repealed  by  the  law  of  July  20,  1895,  regarding  the  protection  of  the 
health  and  lives  of  employees,  which  leaves  the  numoer  of  inspectors 
to  the  judgment  of  the  King. 

13.  Employers  and  employees  must  furnish  the  inspectors  with  all 
the  information  required  oy  the  latter  in  order  that  they  may  properly 
enforce  the  law. 

14.  Inspectors  must  not  be  interested,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
in  any  industrial  or  commercial  undertaking. 

15.  This  article,  which  related  to  the  giving  of  notice  of  accidents, 
was  repealed  by  tne  law  of  July  20,  1895. 

16.  The  inspectors  must  make  a  report  of  the  result  of  their  opera- 
tions every  two  years  to  the  minister  charged  with  th^-^xecuilcn  of 
the  law.  These  reports  must  be  communicated  either  in  theJlP^tirety 
or  in  abstract  to  the  legislative  chambers.  The  original  law  pHid*" 
for  annual  reports.  Tne  present  provision  was  introduced  by  th^'^ 
of  July  20, 1895. 

The  remaining  sections  of  the  law  relate  to  penalties  that  may  j 
imposed  on  account  of  infractions  of  the  law  and  the  method  of  thei 
imposition,  and  certain  provisions  of  a  temporary  character.     As  the\^ 
are  of  but  little  interest  outside  the  country  to  which  they  relate  thev 
are  not  here  reproduced. 
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It  will  be  seen  by  a  reading  of  the  foregoing  law  that  in  a  number 
of  cases  power  has  been  conferred  upon  the  King  to  issue  orders  deter- 
mining, either  more  particularly  the  conditions  that  must  be  observed 
in  industrial  establishments,  or  the  circumstances  under  which  exemp- 
tions from  the  general  regulations  may  be  enjoyed.  Among  these  cases 
the  most  important  is  that  having  reference  to  the  more  definite  deter- 
mination of  the  kinds  of  work  in  which,  on  account  of  the  dangers 
that  they  present,  the  employment  of  women  and  children  shall  be 
prohibited  or  subjected  to  special  conditions.  Successive  orders  hav- 
ing this  purpose  in  view  were  issued  July  15,  1891,  August  11,  1892, 
and  January  21,  1897,  the  last  abrogating  and  replacing  the  preced- 
ing orders.  This  decree  thus  completes  the  labor  law  in  an  essential 
particular,  and  its  provisions  should  be  read  almost  as  a  part  of  the 
latter.  The  order  is  exceedingly  technical  in  part,  and  it  has  there- 
fore been  thought  best  to  condense  it  somewhat  in  translation. 

Article  I.  The  employment  of  children  under  16  years  of  age  and 
women  is  prohibited  m  the  following  kinds  of  work  in  factories  and 
workshops: 

1.  As  regards  gearing  in  motion,  in  such  work  as  (1)  oiling,  clean- 
ing, examming,  and  repairing;  (2)  tightening  or  repairing  driving 
bands,  ropes,  or  chains;  (3)  putting  on  or  removing  such  gearing 
unless  the  belts  are  not  broader  than  55  millimeters  [2.17  inches],  and 
the  person  putting  them  on  or  removing  them  does  not  have  to  leave 
the  floor. 

2.  As  regards  machinery  in  motion,  in  such  work  as  oiling,  cleaning, 
examining,  and  repairing.  Under  this  head  that  work  will  be  con- 
sidered (mngerous  which  is  either  so  designated  by  the  competent 
inspector  or  which  is  performed  by  children  under  16  years  of  age  or 
women  wearing  dresses  with  large  sleeves,  shawls  the  ends  of  which  are 
untied,  bonnets  with  strings  untied,  or  loose  aprons. 

3.  As  regards  machinery  at  rest,  in  such  work  as  oiling,  cleaning, 
examining,  and  repairing,  so  long  as  the  means  of  transmitting  the 

Sower  which  oi)erates  the  machine  is  still  in  motion.  This  prohibition 
oes  not  apply  if  the  machinery  has  been  disconnected  or  made  fast  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  can  not  be  set  in  motion  in  an  unexpected  wav. 
The  competent  inspector  may  issue  orders  respecting  this  point,  the 
nonobservance  of  which  will  be  considered  as  equivalant  to  not  having 
the  machinery  disconnected  or  made  fast  in  the  manner  above  describeol 

4.  Work  in  connection  with  machinery  or  means  of  transmitting 
power  run  by  a  motor,  unless  in  every  case  a  distinctly  recognizable 
signal  is  given  before  the  motor  is  started. 

5.  Work  in  covered  furnaces  or  other  inclosed  places  in  which  the 
temperature  exceeds  32^  Celsius  [89.6^  Fahrenheit]. 

6.  Work  in  places  in  which  there  is  less  than  1.8  meters  [5.9  feet]  of 
b         space  between  the  floors  on  which  the  work  is  carried  on  and  parts  of 

machinery  in  motion  that  may  be  dangerous,  unless  these  parts  are 
^^  t  sufficiently  protected  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  competent  in- 
.  ,Vg,  spector.  The  section  enumerates  a  numl^r  of  parts  of  machinery, 
,  motors,  and  gearing  apparatus,  such  as  fly  wheels,  cogwheels,  moving 
i9^**^^i^istons,  projecting  rods,  pulleys,  driving  bands,  windlasses,  etc.,  which 
e  tb^y     y       6955— No.  30 9 
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shall  be  considered  as  dangerous,  though  the  section  applies  generally 
to  all  mrts  of  machinery  presenting  dangerous  features. 

7.  Work  near  heavy  gearing  which,  taking  into  consideration  its 
height,  may  by  falling  endanger  the  employees,  or  near  weaving 
machines  the  shuttles  of  which  move  at  a  rate  of  more  than  80  times 
a  minute,  unless  these  apparatus  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  competent 
inspector,  protected  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the  work  permits. 

8.  Work  in  connection  with  machines  the  cutting,  rapidly  moving, 
or  compressing  parts  of  which  present  features  of  danger,  such  as 
circular  and  band  saws;  beading,  tracing,  and  planing  machines;  wood- 
working machines;  machines  for  cutting  straw,  paper,  or  rags;  metal- 
cutting  shears;  chopping  machines;  colanders;  cylinders,  and  all  such 
machines,  unless  they  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  inspector,  properly 
guarded. 

9.  Work  near  vats  or  stationary  basins  containing  hot  or  corrosive 
materials  or  molten  metal,  or  vats  placed  in  the  ground,  or  uncovered 
wells  or  reservoirs,  so  far  as  they  present  features  of  danger,  unless 
they  are  inclosed  by  railings  90  centimeters  [2.95  feet]  high  or  other- 
wise adequately  protected. 

10.  Work  in  places  which  are  not  equally  well  lighted  during  the 
whole  work  period,  or  in  which  the  places  where  the  children  or 
women  work  can  not  be  protected  against  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 

11.  Work  in  places  where  use  must  be  made  of  artificial  light  dur- 
ing the  hours  from  9  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m.  in  order  to  obtain  sufficient 
lignt,  unless  the  peculiar  state  of  tne  atmosphere  necessitates  the  use 
of  such  light;  where  the  kinds  of  work  executed  comprise  embroidery, 
the  preparing  of  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones,  gold  and  silver 
work,  engraving  on  metals  or  wood,  the  making  of  instruments,  type- 
setting, mechanical  knitting,  sewing,  drawing,  stitching,  and  the  mak- 
ing of  watches  and  clocks,  unless  the  light  is  or  at  least  15  candlep>ower 
at  a  distance  of  1  meter  [3.28  feet],  or  any  other  work  requiring  a 
good  light,  unless  the  light  is  of  at  least  10  candlepower  at  a  distance 
of  1  meter  [3.28  feet]. 

12.  Work  in  places  where  there  are  boilers,  receptacles,  or  other 
apparatus  which  contain  compressed  or  liquefied  gas,  and  which  may 
explode,  unless  these  apparatus  offer  a  quintuple  resistance  i^inst 
explosion,  and  can,  if  necessary,  be  subjected  to  an  examination  or 
test.  These  apparatus  must  also  be  so  arranged  that  they  can  be  made 
use  of  with  saiety,  be  kept  always  in  good  condition,  and  be  never 
entirely  filled  with  liquefied  gas  or  exposed  to  the  high  heat  of  the  sun 
or  a  fire. 

Art.  U.  The  employment  of  children  under  16  years  of  age  and 
women  is  also  prohibited: 

a.  In  places  where  (1)  arsenic  compounds  are  manufactured;  (2)  cya- 
nides containing  poison  are  prepared,  employed,  or  given  forth;  (3) 
mercury  or  tinfoil  is  employed  or  sublimates  or  materials  containing  mer- 
cury are  prepared;  (4)  white  lead,  sugar  of  lead,  minium,  or  material 
containing  chromates  are  prepared;  (5)  verdigris  is  prepared;  (6)  white 
phosphorus  is  used;  (7)  white  zinc  is  prepared;  and  (8)  where  delete- 
rious fumes  are  given  forth,  such  as  those  from  chemical  compounds. 

h.  In  places  where  the  atmosphere  is  contaminated  by  powder  or 
dust  produced  in  (1)  the  making  of  brushes  and  brooms;  (2)  gilding 
in  printing  and  lithographic  establishments;  (3)  the  carding  of  fibrous 
materials;  (4)  the  grinding  and  sifting  of  lime,  cement,  stucco,  and 
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chalk;  (5)  the  slacking  of  lime;  (6)  type  foundries  and  stereotype  works; 
(7)  typesetting;  (8)  rag  sorting;  (9)  wool  carding;  (10)  bark  grinding; 
(11)  cigar  making;  (1^  dry  polishing  of  metals,  glass,  and  other  sub- 
stances; (13)  spice  grinding  and  sifting;  (14)  stonecutting;  (16)  the 
manufacture  ot  straw  packing;  (16)  felt  making;  and  (17)  the  grinding, 
crushing,  and  hackling  of  flax  and  jute,  unless  the  employer  within 
4  weeks  after  receiving  a  written  and  dated  request  from  the  com- 
petent inspector  forwards  to  such  officer  a  certificate  from  a  physician 
that  the  physical  constitution  of  the  person  under  16  years  of  age  or 
woman  whom  it  is  proposed  to  employ  is  such  that  the  work  does  not 
subject  the  person  to  any  particular  danger. 

Art.  III.  Under  no  condition  can  children  under  16  years  of  age  or 
women  be  employed  (1)  in  places  mentioned  under  Art.  11,  «,  unless, 
according  to  tne  opinion  of  the  competent  inspector,  and  if  necessary 
after  the  advice  of  a  physician  has  been  taken,  tnat  no  danger  of  poison- 
ing exists,  or  if  it  exists  that  adequate  means  are  taken  to  remove  it; 
or  (2)  in  places  mentioned  under  Art.  11,  J,  unless  any  powder  injurious 
to  the  health  that  may  be  produced  is  as  completely  as  possible  expelled, 
or  when  this  can  not  be  done  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  the  employees 
are  provided  with  eflFective  respirators  to  prevent  any  injurious  effects 
resulting  to  them. 

Art.  IV.  It  is  furthermore  provided  that  children  under  16  years 
of  age  and  women  shall  not  be  employed  in  the  places  mentioned  under 
•Art.  II,  a,  and  3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 9, 10, 11, 12,  and  13  oi  J,  unless  the  rooms  in 
which  the  work  is  carried  on  contain  a  volume  of  air  equal  to  (1)  at 
least  7  cubic  meters  [247.2  cubic  feet]  per  employee  when  the  height 
of  the  room  is  3  meters  [9.84  feet]  or  more;  (2)  at  least  that  volume 
per  employee  in  cubic  meters  wnich  is  expressed  by  the  number 
obtained  from  the  formula 

T  /  •  X         2.8  X  height  (in  cm.) 

L  (air  8pace)=j^^j^j^^  ^j^ cm.)-180  cm.- 

when  the  height  of  the  room  is  2.10  meters  [6.89  feet]  but  less  than  8 
meters  [9.84  feet]  high;  and  (3)  not  less  than  25  cubic  meters  [882.86 
cubic  feet]  per  employee  when  the  height  of  the  room  is  less  than  2.10 
meters  [6.89  feet]. 

Art.  V .  The  minister  of  the  waterstaat,  commerce,  and  industry 
may  exempt  specially  designated  establishments  from  the  provisions 
of  Art.  IV  2  and  3. 

Art.  VI.  It  is  furthermore  provided  that  children  under  16  years  of 
age  and  women  shall  not  be  employed  in  the  places  mentioned  under 
Art.  II,  a,  and  2,  6,  7,  and  8  of  \  unless  separate  wash  rooms  for  the 
two  sexes  are  provided  for  the  emplovees. 

Art.  VII.  It  is  furthermore  provided  that  children  imder  16  years 
of  age  and  women  shall  not  be  employed  in  the  places  mentioned  under 
Art.  II,  a,  and  6,  7,  and  11  of  J,  unless  (1)  these  persons  take  their 
meals  outside  the  workrooms;  and  (2)  the  floors  of  the  rooms,  other 
than  those  enumerated  under  3  and  6  of  ff,  are  thoroughly  cleaned  at 
least  once  a  week. 

Art.  VIII.  It  is  prohibited  to  employ  children  under  16  years  of 
age  and  women  in  tne  interior  of  mines. 

Art.  IX.  It  is  prohibited  to  employ  children  under  16  years  of  age 
(1)  in  working  inaependently  either  as  stationary  engineer  or  fireman 
or  on  a  locomotive  or  steamer;  (2)  in  the  manufactui'e  or  use  of  explo- 
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sives,  unless  in  the  opinion  of  the  inspector  this  can  be  done  without 
danger  to  the  employees;  (3)  in  drawing,  pushing,  or  carrying  a  load 
which  is  evidently  too  heavy  for  their  strength;  or  (4)  in  the  perform- 
ance of  dangerous  acrobatic  exercises. 

Art.  X.  The  employer  can  require  the  inspector  to  reduce  to  writing 
and  date  any  order,  instruction,  or  recommendation  that  he  may  make 
concerning  the  establishment  of  the  former.  The  employer  can  ap{>eal 
from  the  action  of  an  inspector  within  8  days  to  the  minister  charged 
with  the  execution  of  the  present  order. 

Sections  5,  7,  and  11  of  the  law  of  1889,  which  relate  specially  to 
the  hours  during  which  women  and  children  may  be  employed,  their 
rest  periods,  etc.,  contain  provisions  authorizing  the  King  to  grant 
exemptions  from  the  general  restrictions  in  certain  cases.  In  pursu- 
ance of  this  power  a  niunber  of  orders  have  been  issued,  the  dates  of 
which  are  December  9, 1889,  October  30, 1890,  October  17, 1891,  June 
10,  1892,  and  August  27,  1896.  The  orders  permit  Sunday'  and  night 
work  within  certain  limitations,  in  certain  specified  industries  in  the 
case  of  boys  from  14  to  16  years  of  age.  Night  work  between  the 
hours  of  7  and  10  p.  m.  is  also  permitted  in  cases  for  children  from 
12  to  14  years  of  age  and  women. 

The  effect  of  article  7  of  the  law  of  1889,  by  which  the  labor  of 
women  on  Sunday  was  absolutely  prohibited,  interfered  very  seriously 
with  the  butter  and  cheese  industry  of  the  Kingdom,  in  which  some 
Sunday  work,  from  the  nature  of  the  industry,  was  required.  This 
led  to  the  enactment  of  the  amending  law  of  December  31,  1896,  by 
which  a  clause  was  inserted  in  the  law  providing  that  such  work  might 
be  permitted  provided  the  conditions  to  be  set  forth  in  a  royal  order 
were  observed.  To  render  effective  this  amendment,  the  Queen  issued 
an  order  March  27,  1897,  designating  the  kinds  of  work  that  might  be 
performed  by  women  over  16  years  of  age  in  cheese  and  butter  facto- 
ries and  the  conditions  under  which  it  must  be  performed.  The  pro- 
visions of  this  order  follow: 

In  butter  factories  women  over  16  years  of  age  may  be  employed 
on  Sunday  in  the  operations  of  churning,  washing,  salting,  and  knead- 
ing butter  under  the  following  conditions:  (1)  The  work  must  be  part 
of  the  regular  daily  work  of  the  woman,  except  that  in  cases  of  sick- 
ness she  can  be  replaced  by  another  woman;  (2)  during  the  period 
from  March  1  to  November  1  the  work  must  be  performed  between 
the  hours  of  6  and  8  a.  m.  and  4  and  6.30  p.  m.,  and  during  the  period 
from  November  1  to  March  1  between  6  and  8  a.  m.,  and  (3)  the  woman 
thus  employed  must  not  on  the  same  day  perform  any  other  work  than 
that  mentioned  in  the  following  paragraph. 

In  cheese  factories  women  over  16  years  of  age  may  be  employed  in 
the  filling  of  the  basins  with  milk,  the  placing  of  the  cheese  in  molds 
and  its  turning  over  in  the  molds,  the  placing  of  the  cheese  in  cloth 
and  the  taking  up  of  the  borders,  the  rinsing  of  the  cloths,  and  the 
cleaning  of  the  articles  of  which  use  has  been  made  in  the  work  just 
mentioned,  under  the  following  conditions:  (1)  The  work  must  be  part 
of  the  regular  daily  work  of  tne  woman,  except  that  in  cases  of  sick- 
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ness  she  can  be  replaced  by  another  woman;  (2)  the  work  must  be 
performed  between  the  hours  of  8  and  11.30  a.  m.  and  1  and  2.30  p.  m., 
and  (3)  the  woman  thus  employed  must  not  on  the  same  day  perform 
any  other  work  than  that  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

PBEVENTION  OF  ACCIDENTS  AND  FBOTEOTION  OF  HEALTH  OF 

EMPLOYEES. 

As  early  as  1824  the  operation  of  establishments  presenting  espe- 
cially dangerous  or  unhealthy  features,  or  having  the  character  of 
nuisances,  had  been  regulated  by  royal  decree.  The  constitutionality 
of  these  decrees,  though  often  attacked,  was  in  general  maintained  by 
the  courts.  To  improve  the  situation,  however,  a  general  law  regard- 
ing such  establishments  was  enacted  June  2,  1875.  This  law  has  been 
more  or  less  modified  by  subsequent  legislation  and  royal  decrees,  the 
most  important  being  the  law  of  September  4,  1896,  enacted  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  1875  in  harmony  with 
those  of  the  law  of  July  20,  1895,  in  relation  to  the  protection  of 
employees.  It  is  unnecessary  to  give  the  provisions  of  these  acts,  as 
they  relate  only  in  an  indirect  way  to  the  protection  of  employees, 
their  main  purpose  being  the  prevention  of  nuisances  and  the  protec- 
tion of  the  public  health  and  safety.  It  is  suflScient  to  say  that  they 
designate  the  classes  of  establishments  which  must  be  subject  to  special 
regulation,  and  make  their  conduct  dependent  upon  obtaining  a  special 
authorization  from  the  Government.  For  the  most  part  these  authori- 
zations are  given  by  the  communal  authorities. 

The  law  of  1889  and  the  orders  issued  in  pursuance  of  it  contained 
certain  general  provisions  making  it  obligatory  upon  employers  to 
take  precautions  for  the  protection  of  children  under  16  years  of  age. 
The  need  for  a  law  regarding  this  matter  applicable  to  all  classes  of 
labor  became  more  and  more  evident.  By  a  law  enacted  January  19, 
1890,  the  Government  created  a  general  commission  to  investigate  labor 
conditions.  The  work  of  this  commission  extended  over  several  years, 
and  a  very  exhaustive  investigation  was  made.  The  reports,  which 
are  very  voluminous,  constitute  the  most  complete  body  of  official 
information  concerning  labor  problems  in  the  Netherlands  that  is  in 
existence. 

The  direct  outcome  of  this  investigation  was  the  enactment  of 
various  laws.  Among  them  the  most  important  was  that  of  July  20, 
1895,  concerning  the  safety  of  persons  employed  in  dangerous  estab- 
lishments. This  law  and  the  decrees  that  have  been  issued  in  virtue 
of  it  constitute  the  natural  complement  of  the  law  and  decrees  in  rela- 
tion to  the  employment  of  women  and  children.  Together  they  cover 
the  most  important  branches  of  protective  factory  legislation.  Fol- 
lowing is  a  condensed  translation  of  the  law: 

1.  The  following  places  and  work  will  be  considered  as  factories 
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and  workshops  as  regulated  by  this  law:  All  places,  open  or  closed, 
in  which  articles  of  any  kind  arc  made,  altered,  ornamented,  or  fin- 
ished, or  where  articles  of  any  material  are  prepared  for  sale  or  use, 
or  where  such  articles  undergo  a  remaking,  provided  that  either  use 
is  made  of  a  machine  or  furnace  or  10  or  moi'e  persons  are  employed. 
The  law,  however,  does  not  apply  to  agricultural  pursuits,  horticul- 
ture, forestry,  cattle  raising,  turf  digging,  shipping,  or  fishing,  nor 
to  government  buildings,  workshops,  penal  institutions,  or  military 
shops. 

2.  Whoever  desires  to  erect  or  enlarge  a  factory  or  workshop  as 
above  defined  must  first  submit  to  the  inspector  copies  of  the  builaing 
plan. 

3.  The  request  for  authorization  to  carry  on  the  work  must  be 
accompanied  by  (1)  a  detailed  description  in  duplicate  of  the  place 
where  it  is  proposed  to  erect  the  factory  or  workshop,  and  a  statement 
in  duplicate  of  the  nature  of  the  work  it  is  intended  to  carry  on,  with 
a  description  of  the  power  it  is  proposed  to  employ;  ^2)  tne  ^ound 
plan  of  the  building  on  a  scale  of  at  least  1  to  100,  mdicating  the 
interior  and  exterior  arrangement  of  the  structure;  (3)  a  detailed 
description  in  duplicate  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  satisfy 
the  requirement  lor  the  erection  of  factories  as  given  befow  in  section  6. 
Where  necessary  the  petition  must  also  be  accompanied  by  drawings 
in  duplicate  of  the  elevation  and  cross  section  of  the  building  on  the 
scale  of  at  least  1  to  100.  The  inspector  must  acknowledge  receipt  of 
these  documents. 

4.  The  inspector  may  demand  such  additional  explanations  as  he 
considers  necessary  in  order  to  act  correctly  upon  the  matter. 

5.  The  inspector  must  act  upon  the  petition  within  one  month  from 
its  receipt.  If  unfavorable  the  reasons  for  the  decision  must  be  given. 
Copies  of  the  documents  above  enumerated  must  be  attached  to  the 
decision  of  the  inspector. 

6.  The  director  of  a  factory  or  workshop  must  see  that  all  regula- 
tions established  by  law  or  orders,  whether  relating  to  the  whole 
establishment  or  a  particular  branch,  must  be  strictly  adhered  to. 
These  regulations  will  relate  to  the  folio  wing  points:  (1)  The  provision 
of  sufficient  air  space  for  each  workingman  in  taking  account  of  the 
height  of  the  workrooms;  (2)  proper  ventilation;  (3)  lighting;  (4)  pre- 
cautions against  fire;  (5)  the  provision  of  dressing  and  eating  rooms; 
(6)  the  provision  of  privies.  In  the  case  of  factories  and  workshops 
already  in  operation  before  the  passage  of  this  act  the  regulations 
may  \>q  made  less  strict  than  for  those  subsequently  erected. 

7.  General  orders  will  be  issued  making  it  the  duty  of  directors  of 
factories  and  workshops  to  see  that  means  are  taken  to  insure  cleanli- 
ness, the  maintenance  of  a  proper  temperature,  the  removal  of  injurious 
vapors,  gases,  and  dust,  and  the  protection  of  employees  from  injuries 
througn  machinery,  gearing,  electric  conduits,  acids,  hot  fiuids  or 
metals,  explosions,  etc.  The  general  orders  shall  also  determine  the 
cases  in  which  the  inspectors  may  issue  direct  orders  in  relation  to 
the  time  during  which  persons  may  remain  in  rooms  in  which  imavoid- 
ably  a  very  hi^h  or  low  temperature  must  be  maintained,  or  noxious 
gases  or  dust  is  generated,  and  as  to  the  provision  of  good  drinking 
water.  Every  verbal  or  written  order  must  state  the  time  when  it 
goes  into  force,  and  the  employer  can  require  the  order  to  be  made  in 
writing. 

8.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  director  of  each  fact^ry^a^^^j^^^hop  to 
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keep  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  his  establishment,  where  it  can 
be  easily  read  by  the  employees,  a  copy  of  the  regulations  made  out 
by  a  public  officer  and  signed  by  the  oirector.  He  must  also  see  that 
every  employee  permanently  employed  is  furnished  with  a  copy  of 
these  regulations  within  eight  days  after  they  are  signed,  or,  in  the 
case  of  new  employees,  upon  entering  the  services  of  tiie  estab- 
lishment. 

9.  The  enforcement  of  this  law  will  be  intrusted  to  inspectors  and 
other  officials,  and  their  powers  and  specific  duties  will  be  determined 
by  special  orders. 

10.  These  officials  shall  not  be  interested,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
in  any  manufacturing  or  industrial  enterprise. 

11.  The  directors  and  managers  of  factories  and  workshops,  as  well 
as  all  other  persons  employed  therein,  must  furnish  the  mspectoi*s 
upon  their  request  with  any  information  concerning  matters  relating 
to  the  enforcement  of  the  law. 

12.  The  director  must  report  all  accidents  within  three  days  after 
their  occurrence  to  the  mayor  of  the  commune  in  which  the  accidents 
occur,  stating  the  results  of  the  accidents.  If  the  person  injured 
returns  to  work  within  48  hours  no  notice  is  required.  The  form  of 
the  notice  will  be  fixed  by  the  minister  charged  with  the  execution  of 
the  law.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  mayor  to  forward  the  notice  to  the 
inspector  of  factories  within  24  hours.  The  mayor  must  also  investi- 
gate the  causes  and  consequences  of  accidents  and  communicate  the 
results  to  the  inspector,  who,  if  he  deems  best,  can  make  a  further 
investigation. 

13.  Within  one  month  after  the  going  into  effect  of  this  law,  the 
director  of  each  factory  and  workshop  must  report  to  the  mayor  of  the 
commune  in  which  the  establishment  is  located  tne  nature  of  the  industry 
carried  on,  the  kind  of  power  used,  the  number  of  machines  operated, 
the  niunber  of  persons  usually  employed,  the  danger  or  damage  that 
the  establishment  may  cause  which  can  not  be  abated  without  obtain- 
ing permission  to  make  changes. 

14.  The  mayor  must  send  these  reports  to  the  inspector  after  they 
have  been  duly  recorded. 

15.  The  inspectors  must  make  a  detailed  report  of  the  result  of  their 
operations  every  two  years  to  the  minister  charged  with  the  execution 
of  the  law.  These  reports  will  be  submitted  either  in  their  entirety  or 
in  abstract  to  the  States-General. 

16.  The  director  of  a  factory  or  workshop  can  appeal  from  an  order 
of  an  inspector  within  8  days  to  the  minister  charged  with  the  execu- 
tion of  the  law. 

The  remaining  sections  of  the  law  relate  chiefly  to  the  details  of 
perfecting  an  appeal  and  the  penalties  that  will  be  imposed  for  infrac- 
tions of  Ae  law.  These  penalties  consist  of  fines  which  may  amount 
to  as  much  as  300  florins  [f  120. 60]  and  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
3  months.  The  inspectors  are  given  the  usual  powers  of  entering  and 
inspecting  establishments,  and  are  required  to  keep  secret  any  trade 
secrets  they  may  learn.  Establishments  already  m  operation  upon 
the  passage  of  tne  law  may  be  given  time  in  which  to  conform  to  the 
provisions  of  the  laws  and  orders. 

In  case  particular  circumstances  of  a  local  nature  should  re<][uire 
regulations  not  provided  for  in  the  general  industrial  regulations, 
they  may  be  issued,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Bang,  by  the 
municipal  council. 
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The  foregoing  law,  it  will  be  observed,  but  lays  down  a  general 
scheme  for  the  regulation  of  factory  and  workshop  labor.  The 
determination  of  the  particular  conditions  to  be  observed  for  the  pro- 
tection of  employees  was  left  to  royal  decrees  to  be  issued  in  pursu- 
ance of  its  provisions.  A  decree  was  accordingly  issued  December  7, 
1896,  which  details  minutely  the  measures  of  precaution  that  must  be 
taken.     Its  provisions  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

Article  1  divides  the  working  rooms  of  factories  and  workshops 
into  two  classes,  A  and  B.  The  first  comprises  all  rooms  where  use 
is  made  of  poisonous  materials^  such  as  compounds  of  arsenic,  cyanide, 
quicksilver,  etc.,  or  where  injurious  gases  or  vapors  are  generated, 
such  as  those  from  anunonia,  chlorine,  arsenic,  etc.  The  second  class 
comprises  all  localities  where  the  air  may  be  vitiated  by  injurious 
dust,  such  as  is  formed  in  brush  making,  in  carding  rooms,  cement 
works,  etc.,  and  also  all  other  working  rooms  not  included  in  the 
first  class. 

Articles  2  to  8  treat  of  the  necessary  air  space  for  each  working- 
man  in  the  various  rooms  computed  according  to  the  height  of  the 
room.  From  a  table  appended  to  the  text  it  appears  that  in  rooms 
having  a  height  of  3  meters  [9.84  feet]  or  more  a  free  air  space  of  7 
cubic  meters  [247.2  cubic  feet]  per  employee  is  required;  in  rooms  of 
2.10  meters  [6.89  feet]  high,  16  cubic  meters  [565.03  cubic  feet]  are 
required,  whue  in  rooms  of  less  height  than  that  last  mentioned  from 
20  to  25  cubic  meters  [706.29  to  882.86  cubic  feet]  must  be  pro- 
vided for. 

Article  9  requires  the  provision  of  proper  means  for  ventilation 
without  creating  drafts.  The  amount  ox  carbonic-acid  gas  should  not 
be  allowed  to  exceed  from  4  to  6  per  cent. 

Article  10  makes  it  obligatory  upon  directors  of  factories  and  work- 
shops to  see  that  sufficient  light  is  provided.  It  requires  a  strength 
of  light  equal  to  at  leaist  15  candlepower  at  a  distance  of  1  meter 
[8.28  feet]  for  the  trades  requiring  careful  work,  such  as  engraving, 
drawine,  etc.,  and  of  10  candlepower  in  other  trades. 

Artides  11  and  12  contain  an  enumeration  of  the  precautionary 
measures  that  must  be  taken  against  fire.  They  specify  the  part8  of 
the  buildings  that  must  be  of  fireproof  materials;  the  distance  that 
open  lights  and  fires  must  be  from  inflammable  materifids;  the  precau- 
tions to  be  taken  in  the  installation  of  electrical  appliances,  etc.  The 
width  of  stairways  is  fixed  at  a  minimum  of  from  1.20  meters  to  1.50 
meters  [3.94  to  4.92  feet].  The  materials  used  in  their  construction 
must  be  fireproof  and  the  doors  leading  to  them  must  be  of  adequate 
width  and  open  outward. 

Articles  13  and  14  call  for  the  provision  of  separate  dressing  rooms 
for  the  two  sexes  and  prohibit  the  taking  of  meals  in  localities  where 
materials  enumerated  under  Class  A  are  beine  manufactured.  In 
these  cases  a  separate  room  apart  from  the  main  building  must  be  pro- 
vided in  which  the  employees  can  take  their  meals. 

Article  15  treats  of  the  ordinary  precautionary  measures  that  must 
be  observed  in  disposition  of  privies  and  urinals. 

Article  16  relates  to  the  measures  that  must  be  taken  to  insure 
cleanly  conditions  in  factories.  It  makes  obligatory  such  hygienic  steps 
as  the  dusting  and  scrubbing  of  floors,  the  whitewashing  of  walls,  etc 
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It  also  provides  that  convenient  wash  rooms  must  be  supplied  for  the 
use  of  employees. 

Article  17  enjoins  the  maintenance  of  an  equable  temperature. 

Article  18  provides  for  the  installation  of  appliances  oy  which  nox- 
ious vapors,  gases,  or  dust  will  be  completely  carried  off. 

Article  19  specifies  in  great  detail  the  measures  that  must  be  taken 
to  prevent  accidents  that  may  happen  through  en^nes,  machinery, 
electricity,  molten  metals,  or  explosives.  It  details  the  parts  of 
machinery  that  must  be  inclosed  or  incased,  the  particular  measures 
that  must  be  taken  to  safeguard  fly  wheek,  belting,  I'apidly  revolving 
grindstones,  etc.,  and  the  making  secure  of  elevators,  etc. 

Article  20  regulates  the  time  during  which  it  shall  be  permissible 
for  employees  to  remain  in  rooms  when  there  is  a  high  temperature 
(above  104**  F.)  or  in  rooms  containing  injurious  vapors  or  dust. 

Article  21  requires  that  wholesome  drinking  water  must  be  supplied 
for  the  use  of  employees. 

A  royal  decree  issued  December  23,  1896,  divides  the  Kingdom  into 
six  inspection  districts,  and  provides  that  each  one  of  these  dis- 
tricts shall  be  in  charge  of  an  inspector,  aided  by  one  or  more  assistant 
inspectors.  The  decree  also  states  in  a  detailed  manner .  the  duties 
and  powers  of  the  inspectors,  which  are  in  general  similar  to  those 
usually  conferred  upon  such  officers. 

Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  European  nations  with  a  fairly  well  devel- 
oped labor  code  have  found  it  desirable  to  subject  the  industry  of 
match  making  to  special  regulations.  Holland,  in  pursuance  of  this 
policy,  issued  a  special  decree,  June  24,  1898,  regarding  the  employ- 
ment of  women  and  children  in  the  manufacture  of  phosphorus 
matches,  which  is  in  the  nature  of  a  supplement  to  the  general  decree 
of  January  21,  1897,  that  has  been  given.  This  decree,  which  is  a 
brief  one,  is  as  follows: 

1.  It  is  prohibited  to  emplov  children  under  16  years  of  age  or 
women  in  factories  or  places  where  white  phosphorus  paste  is  mixed 
or  prepared. 

2.  It  is  also  prohibited  to  employ  these  classes  in  places  used  for  the 
dipping  of  matches  or  their  drying,  boxing,  or  pacKing  where  use  is 
maae  of  a  paste  containing  more  than  5  per  cent  of  white  phosphorus. 

3.  Nor  can  these  persons  be  employed  in  places  described  in  2,  even 
though  the  paste  employed  contains  only  5  per  cent  or  less  white 
phosphorus,  except  under  the  following  conditions:  (1)  Unless  the 
employer  is  in  possession  of  a  medical  certificate  regarding  each 
woman  and  each  child  under  16  years  of  age,  the  date  of  which  is  not 
more  than  2  months  old,  stating  that  the  person  referred  to  may  be 
employed  in  such  work  without  danger  to  his  or  her  health;  (2)  that 
these  certificates  are  shown  to  the  factory  inspector  whenever  he  re- 

?[uests  to  see  them;  (3)  that  the  woman  or  child  is  declared  to  be  fit 
or  such  work  by  a  physician  duly  authorized  by  the  minister  of  the 
waterstaat,  commerce,  and  industry,  if  this  officer  judges  this  to  be 
necessary;  (4)  that  the  employer  places  at  the  disposition  of  the 
employees  a  sufficient  ntunber  of  utensils  for  rinsing  the  mouth  and 
washing  the  face  and  hands,  as  determined  and  designated  by  the 
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competent  inspector,  and  (5)  that  the  employer,  whenever  requested 
by  the  inspector,  furnishes  a  sample  of  the  paste  employed  or  the 
matches  made,  as  may  be  selected  by  the  inspector,  after  the  sample 
has  been  duly  packed  and  sealed  by  the  employer  in  the  presence  of 
the  inspector. 

ABBITBATION  TRIBUNAIiS :  0OT7N0ILS  OF  LABQ&. 

The  question  of  creating  councils  of  labor  somewhat  after  the  Bel- 
gian model  was  first  proposed  in  the  Dutch  Parliament  in  1892.  Two 
measures  having  that  purpose  in  view  were  introduced  in  the  lower 
house  in  that  year.  They  were  referred  to  committees,  and  a  new  bill 
based  upon  them  was  agreed  upon  by  the  authors  of  the  first  two  bills. 
No  decided  action  was  taken  in  regard  to  this  or  other  bills  introduced 
in  the  years  inMnediately  following.  On  October  10,  1895,  however, 
the  Government  itself  introduced  a  bill,  which,  after  suffering  a  num- 
ber of  modifications,  was  passed  by  both  houses  and  became  the  law  of 
May  2,  1897. 

The  system  of  labor  councils,  the  creation  of  which  is  authorized  by 
this  law,  is  identical  in  aim  te  that  of  the  Belgian  councils,  and  pre- 
sents a  number  of  similarities,  as  regards  the  details  of  its  organization 
and  powers,  to  those  councils. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  minister  of  the  waterstaat,  com- 
merce, and  industry,  the  King  may  by  decree  create  a  council  of  labor 
wherever  the  utility  of  such  a  body  is  demonstrated  and  its  organiza- 
tion is  believed  to  be  feasible.  The  council  may  be  for  one  or  a  number 
of  different  industries  and  may  have  as  its  district  a  single  or  several 
communes. 

A  council  may  be  dissolved  or  suppressed  in  the  same  way.  A  coun- 
cil will  be  dissolved  when,  in  spite  of  repeated  warnings  given  it  by 
the  ministers,  it  continues  to  violate  the  regulations  adopted  for  its 
government,  the  provisions  of  the  present  law,  or  the  decree  issued  in 
virtue  of  the  latter.  The  order  which  pronounces  the  dissolution  must 
provide  for  the  constitution  of  a  new  council  within  two  months.  A 
council  wUl  be  suppressed  when  the  need  for  it  no  longer  exists,  when 
it  is  unable  to  maintain  an  effective  organization,  or  when  it  continues 
to  act  after  its  dissolution  has  been  ordered. 

The  purpose  of  councils  of  labor  is  to  advance  the  mutual  interests 
of  employers  and  employees  by  having  these  two  classes  act  together; 
in  securing  information  concerning  labor  conditions;  in  giving  advice 
to  the  conununal,  provincial,  and  central  authorities,  either  upon  the 
demand  of  these  officials,  or  upon  their  own  initiative,  concerning  any 
matter  relating  to  labor;  in  giving  advice  and  formulating  agreements 
and  regulations  as  requested  by  interested  parties;  and,  finally,  in 
attempting  to  adjust  disputes  concerning  labor  conditions  and,  when 
necessary,  in  arbitrating  between  the  pai'ties. 
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Each  council  must  be  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  employers 
and  employees  selected  from  among  the  persons  exercising  the  indus- 
tries for  which  the  council  is  created.  Each  class  selects  its  own  repre- 
sentatives. The  determination  of  what  classes  of  workers  should  be 
assigned  to  each  of  these  two  categories — employers  and  employees — 
was  one  of  the  most  difficult  with  which  the  f ramers  of  the  law  had 
to  contend.  The  simple  division  of  the  persons  engaged  in  industry 
into  work  givers  and  work  receivers  would  result  in  the  inclusion  in 
the  latter  class  of  superintendents,  overseers,  engineers,  etc.,  whose 
interests  are  often  more  identified  with  those  of  the  employers  than  of 
the  employees.  To  avoid  this  difficulty  the  law  provides  that  the  order 
creating  a  council  may  provide  that  certain  of  these  higher  officials 
shall  be  considered,  for  purposes  of  this  law,  as  belonging  to  the  class 
of  employers.  It  was  also  feared  that  the  foremen,  assistant  foremen, 
or  other  workingmen  in  authority  over  workingmen,  might  abuse 
such  authority  by  causing  themselves  to  be  elected  to  the  councils  by 
the  workingmen  against  the  real  desires  of  the  latter.  As  such  a 
result  would  defeat  the  whole  purpose  of  the  councils,  whose  effective 
ness  depends  upon  the  hearty  good  will  of  the  parties  interested,  it  was 
provided  that  these  classes  might,  when  it  seemed  desirable,  be  excluded 
from  the  class  of  employees  by  the  decree  creating  or  modifying  the 
councils. 

Those  persons  are  considered  as  employers  for  purposes  of  the  law 
who  are  the  heads  or  directors  of  industrial  establishments  employing 
at  least  one  person  over  20  years  of  age  for  wages,  and  all  those  who 
exercise  a  control  over  the  management  of  affairs  by  the  heads  or 
directors,  as  well  as  those  who,  employed  in  the  industry,  are  by 
reason  of  the  character  of  their  occupations  assimilated  with  the  class 
of  employers  by  the  decree  creating  or  modifying  the  council. 

Those  persons  are  considered  as  employees  who  work  for  wages  in 
an  industry,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  are  specially  excluded 
by  the  decree  creating  or  modifying  the  councils  on  account  of  the 
authority  which  they  exercise  over  other  persons  and  of  the  character 
of  their  work. 

The  right  to  vote  for  members  of  a  council  belongs  to  those  persons 
of  both  sexes  who  are  inhabitants  of  the  Kingdom,  of  the  Dutch 
nationality,  are  at  least  25  years  of  age,  and  have  been  engaged  either 
as  employers  or  employees  in  one  of  the  industries  represented  in  the 
council  either  during  the  past  calendar  year  or  during  such  part  of 
that  year,  in  the  case  of  industries  which  are  not  continuously  prose- 
cuted, as  may  be  determined  by  official  decree.  Those  persons,  how- 
ever, are  excluded  from  the  right  of  suffrage  who,  by  virtue  of  a 
judicial  decision,  have  been  deprived  of  the  right  to  vote  or  be  elected 
to  a  public  office,  or  to  exercise  any  trade,  or  have  been  deprived  of 
the  right  freely  to  administer  their  own  property,  as  long  as  such  inca- 
pacity exists. 
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Two  lists  of  electors,  one  for  the  employers  and  the  other  for  the 
employees,  will  be  prepared  for  each  council  in  each  conmiune.  Elec- 
tors who  are  in  prison  can  not  vote.  These  lists  are  prepared  by  the 
communal  authorities.  The  electors  vote  in  the  commune  in  which 
they  are  registered.  Disputes  concerning  the  right  to  vote  or  to  be 
elected  are  decided  by  the  permanent  deputations  in  the  first  instance, 
and  by  the  King  upon  appeal.  The  details  of  conducting  the  elections 
are  determined  by  official  decrees.  Employers  must  allow  their 
employees  at  least  2  hours  during  the  hours  for  voting  in  which  to 
cast  their  ballots,  and  also  to  post  up  in  their  establishments  during 
2  working  days  before  and  during  the  day  on  which  the  election  takes 
place,  a  notice  informing  the  employees  of  such  election,  and  indicat- 
cating  the  hours  during  which  they  can  absent  themselves  to  vote. 

Only  those  persons,  by  which  are  meant  both  men  and  women,  are 
eligible  to  election  as  members  of  a  council  who  are  iahabitants  of  the 
Kingdom,  of  Dutch  nationality,  at  least  30  years  of  age,  and  have  been 
engaged  as  employer  or  employee  in  one  of  the  industries  embraced  in 
the  council,  either  during  the  last  calendar  year  or,  dating  from  the 
day  of  their  majority,  during  3  years  of  the  10  years  inmiediately  pre- 
ceding their  election.  An  official  order  will  determine,  in  the  case  of 
industries  which  are  not  carried  on  during  the  whole  year,  the  part  of 
the  year  which  will  be  considered  as  a  whole  year.  Those  persons^ 
however,  are  excluded  from  the  right  of  being  members  who,  by  virtue 
of  a  judicial  decision,  have  been  deprived  of  the  right  to  vote  or  be 
elected  to  a  public  office,  or  to  exercise  any  trade,  or  have  been  de- 
prived of  the  right  freely  to  administer  their  own  property,  or  have 
been  condemned  to  imprisonment  for  as  long  as  6  months,  as  long  as 
such  incapacity  or  imprisonment  lasts. 

Members  are  elected  by  the  persons  whose  names  figure  on  the 
electoral  lists.  On  the  first  ballot  only  those  candidates  are  declared 
elected  who  receive  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast.  If  the  number  receiv- 
ing this  majority  is  superior  to  the  number  of  places  vacant,  those  who 
receive  the  largest  number  of  votes,  and  in  case  of  a  tie  the  eldest,  or 
where  the  two  persons  are  of  the  same  age  the  one  selected  by  lot  will 
be  declared  elected. 

If  all  the  places  are  not  filled  on  the  first  ballot  by  candidates  receiv- 
ing a  majority  ol  the  votes  cast,  the  president  of  the  electoral  board 
must  immediately  prepare  a  new  list  of  candidates,  consisting  of  those 
persons,  to  the  number  of  twice  the  number  of  places  vacant,  who 
received  the  largest  number  of  votes  on  the  first  ballot.  The  second 
ballot  must  take  place  within  the  14  days  following  the  first  voting. 

Members  are  elected  for  terms  of  5  years  and  are  reeligible.  The 
whole  council  is  elected  at  the  same  time.  No  person  can  be  a  mem- 
ber of  more  than  one  council.  The  acceptance  of  a  nomination  while 
already  a  member  of  another  council  acts  as  a  resignation  from  the 
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position  already  occupied.  The  president  of  the  electoral  board  must 
immediately  inform  all  successful  candidates  of  their  election  by  regis- 
tered letter.  If  a  person  is  elected  to  more  than  one  council  or  by 
both  employers  and  employees  he  must  make  an  election  as  to  which 
place  he  will  accept. 

Members  can  resign  at  any  time.  If  a  council  loses  so  many  of  its 
members,  either  by  resignations,  deaths,  or  otherwise,  that  it  can  not 
effectively  perform  its  duties,  a  special  election  may  be  ordered  by  the 
minister  of  the  waterstaat,  commerce,  and  industry.  Members  thus 
elected  retire  at  the  same  time  as  those  elected  at  the  regular  elections. 

Each  council  must  formulate  its  own  constitution,  which  will  not 
become  effective  until  it  has  been  approved  by  a  royal  decree.  No 
changes  must  be  made  in  the  constitution  by  the  Government  except 
as  are  necessary  to  make  it  conform  to  legal  requirements. 

The  governing  board  of  a  council  consists  of  a  president  and  2 
members.  The  employer  and  employee  members  of  the  council,  must 
each  select  one  of  their  number  to  serve  as  president,  and  these  two 
persons  then  serve  alternate  six-month  terms.  The  other  2  mem- 
bers are  in  the  same  way  selected,  one  by  the  employers  and  the  other 
by  the  employees.  A  person  selected  as  a  presiding  officer,  while  not 
serving  as  such,  may  attend  the  meetings  of  the  governing  board  but 
has  only  a  consultative  voice  in  the  proceedings.  If  the  president  is 
absent  from  a  meeting  the  other  president  replaces  him,  and  if  both 
are  absent  the  eldest  of  the  two  members  of  the  board.  Each  council 
must  also  elect  a  secretary  from  a  list  of  two  persons  submitted  to 
it  by  the  governing  board.  This  officer  is  entitled  to  a  remuneration 
for  his  office  expenses,  the  amount  of  which  will  be  fixed  by  a  royal 
decree. 

The  governing  board  must  meet  as  often  as  the  president  judges 
necessary  or  its  assembling  is  requested  in  writing  by  one  of  the  mem- 
bers. The  reasons  for  the  request  must  be  stated  in  the  latter  case. 
The  full  council  must  meet  at  least  four  times  each  year,  and  at  any 
other  time  when  the  president  deems  it  necessary  or  the  two  other 
members  of  the  governing  board  or  one-third  of  the  members  of  the 
council  request  it  in  writing,  stating  the  reasons  for  such  request.  In 
this  case  the  president  must  convoke  the  council  within  14  days  after 
he  receives  notice  of  the  request. 

The  arbitration  or  conciliation  of  disputes  between  employers  and 
employees  constitutes,  probably,  the  most  important  function  of  these 
councils.  Regarding  this  point  the  law  provides  that  whenever  a  dis- 
pute arises  or  threatens  to  arise  between  persons  engaged  in  an  indus- 
try in  the  commune  over  which  a  council  of  labor  has  jurisdiction,  the 
parties  interested,  or  either  of  them,  may  request  the  intervention  of 
a  conmaittee  of  conciliation.  This  request  must  be  in  writing,  give  the 
cause  which  has  led  to  the  dispute,  and  must  be  according  to  a  fixed 
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form  in  order  that  only  that  information  which  is  absolutely  essential 
may  be  given,  and  unnecessary  and  irritating  details  be  avoided. 

In  case  the  dispute  arises  or  threatens  to  arise  in  an  industry  which 
is  not  represented  in  a  council  in  its  conunune,  the  appeal  for  concili- 
ation or  arbitration  can  be  made  to  any  council  of  the  conmiune,  or  if 
there  is  none,  to  a  council  having  jurisdiction  in  a  neighboring  com- 
mune. 

Power  is  also  given  to  the  mayor  of  a  conmiune  or  the  governor  of 
a  province  to  request  the  good  oflSces  of  a  council  of  labor  for  the  pre- 
vention ol*  settlement  of  a  dispute,  in  the  same  way  as  may  be  done  by 
the  parties  to  the  dispute.  In  case  two  different  councils  are  appealed 
to,  the  mayor  of  the  conmiune  in  which  the  dispute  arises  will  decide 
which  shall  take  action. 

Inunediately  upon  receipt  of  the  request  for  its  intervention  the 
council  must,  through  its  governing  board,  attempt  to  bring  about  an 
amicable  settlement  of  the  matter.  If  it  is  unable  to  do  so,  the  matter 
must  be  inmiediately  brought  before  the  council  itself.  The  council 
must  then,  if  it  considers  the  matter,  or  where  its  intervention  will  be 
of  use,  appoint  a  conmiittee  on  conciliation  to  be  composed  of  a  pres- 
ident who  must  not  be  a  member  of  the  labor  council,  and  an  equal  num- 
ber of  employer  and  employee  members  of  the  council.  The  secretary 
of  the  council  will  act  as  the  secretary  of  the  conciliation  committee. 

The  president  of  the  committee  must  seek  to  make  the  parties  agree 
not  to  leave  work,  or  to  dismiss  an  employee  interested  in  the  dispute 
during  the  pendency  of  conciliation  or  arbitration  proceedings.  The 
proposition  to  make  such  an  agreement  a  condition  precedent  to  any 
action  on  the  part  of  the  councils  was  rejected  by  the  Parliament, 
owing  to  the  fear  that  such  a  condition  might  prevent  parties  from 
seeking  the  intervention  of  the  councils. 

The  conciliation  committee  must  meet  as  often  as  its  president  deems 
necessary.  After  examining  the  dispute  for  the  settlement  of  which 
it  was  created,  it  must  render  its  opinion  in  writing.  If  the  conmiittee 
is  not  unanimous,  the  minority  can  require  that  their  opinion  shall  be 
included  in  the  report.  This  report  may  be  made  public  in  its  entirety 
or  in  part.  As  the  conMnittee  has  no  power  to  enforce  its  decision*, 
this  appeal  to  public  opinion  through  the  publication  of  its  opinion 
constitutes  the  chief  dependence  of  the  committee  that  its  decision  will 
be  obeyed. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  provisions  of  the  code  of  civil  pro- 
cedure are  modified  to  the  extent  that  if  the  parties  agree  to  submit 
the  matter  to  arbitration,  women  may  be  appointed  as  arbitrators. 

The  meetings  of  the  councils  proper  or  their  governing  boards  are 
held  with  closed  doors.  Members  must  be  duly  notified  of  all  meet- 
ings, and  the  subjects  that  are  to  be  considered.  Other  questions 
must  not  be  considered  unless  at  least  two-thirds  of  all  the  members 
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are  present.  The  council  may  impose  secrecy  as  to  its  proceedings  upon 
its  members.  Whenever  a  vote  is  taken  an  equal  number  of  employer 
and  employee  members  must  participate.  In  case  there  is  an  unequal 
number  of  the  two  classes  present,  a  suflScient  number  of  the  youngest 
members  of  the  more  numerous  class  must  abstain  from  voting  to 
insure  a  parity  in  number  of  the  two  classes.  The  pei*sons  thus 
abstaining,  however,  have  a  consultative  voice.  Definite  action  can 
in  no  case  be  taken  unless  half  the  members  of  each  class  of  members 
are  present. 

Each  council  must  prepare  an  annual  report  in  the  form  prescribed 
by  the  ministers  of  the  waterstaat,  commerce,  and  industry  concerning 
its  work,  which  must  be  sent  to  the  ministers  just  mentioned.  This 
report,  as  made,  or  in  abridged  form,  will  be  transmitted  to  the  Parlia- 
ment. An  official  order  will  determine  what  other  kinds  of  information 
must  be  collected  by  the  councils  and  forwarded  to  the  Government. 

The  commune  in  which  a  council  has  its  headquarters  muf=t,  upon  the 
request  of  that  body,  furnish  it  gratuitously  with  a  room  suitable  for 
its  meetings,  and  heat  and  light  it  when  necessary.  The  members  and 
secretary  of  the  council,  as  well  as  the  president  of  the  conciliation 
committee,  are  entitled  to  be  reimbursed  for  such  traveling  expenses 
as  they  incur  in  performing  their  duties,  and  also  to  a  compensation 
for  taking  part  in  the  meetings.  These  payments,  as  well  as  those 
necessitated  by  the  printing  of  the  i  eports  and  office  expenses,  will  be 
made  by  the  State.  Election  expenses  will  be  defrayed  by  the 
conununes. 

ITALY. 

Efforts  to  regulate  the  employment  of  children  were  made  as  early 
as  1843.  On  December  7  of  that  year  a  royal  order  was  issued  which 
prohibited  the  employment  of  children  under  9  years  of  age  in  large 
industrial  establishments  and  of  children  under  14  years  of  age  in 
industries  which  were  dangerous  to  health  or  life  in  the  districts  of 
Venice  and  Lombardy.  The  order  also  contained  certain  provisions 
regarding  night  work,  hours  of  labor,  etc.  The  lack  of  officials  spe- 
cially appointed  to  enforce  this  law  soon  led  to  its  becoming  prac- 
tically a  dead  letter. 

For  over  40  years  no  further  advance  was  made  in  the  enactment  of 
general  factory  legislation,  with  the  exception  of  the  law  of  November 
20,  1859,  in  relation  to  mines,  which  contained  a  provision  prohibiting 
the  employment  of  children  under  10  years  of  age  below  ground.  On 
February  11,  1886,  however,  a  new  law  was  passed  regarding  the 
employment  of  children,  which  repealed  the  act  of  1843  and  constitutes 
the  law  now  in  force  regarding  this  subject. 

In  the  meantime  little  or  no  progress  has  been  made  in  the  direction 
of  the  regulation  of  industrial  work  with  a  view  to  the  protection  of 
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the  health  of  employees  and  the  prevention  of  accidents.  The  only 
important  provisions  of  law  in  relation  to  this  subject  now  '  force  are 
three  sections  of  the  law  of  March  17, 1898,  concerning  the  compulsory 
insurance  of  workingmen  against  accidents. 

FBEVENTION  OF  AOOIDENTS. 

Following  are  the  three  sections  of  the  law  of  March  17, 1898,  relat- 
ing to  the  prevention  of  accidents: 

The  directors  of  enterprises,  industries,  and  constructions  indicated 
in  article  1  (a)  must  carry  out  all  the  measures  prescribed  by  the  laws 
and  regulations  for  the  prevention  of  accidents  and  the  protection  of 
the  lives  and  limbs  of  employees.  In  the  absence  of  special  regula- 
tions imposing  penalties  upon  persons  breaking  the  law,  such  persons 
will  be  punished  in  conformity  to  the  provisions  of  article  434  of  the 
penal  code^  without  prejudice  to  the  civil  and  penal  responsibility  that 
may  arise  m  the  case  of  accidents. 

The  minister  of  agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce,  after  consid- 
ering the  proposals  of  directors  of  industrial  enterprises,  made  either 
individually  or  collectively,  as  well  as  the  advice  or  technical  govern- 
mental councils,  shall  prepare  regulations  as  mentioned  in  the  preced- 
ing paragraph.  These  regulations  must  be  approved  by  royal  decree 
after  having  been  submitted  to  the  examination  of  the  council  of  state, 
and  can  be  modified  according  to  the  rules  required  for  their  elabora- 
tion. Special  regulations  can,  in  the  same  manner,  be  promulgated 
for  particular  esteblishments  or  groups  of  establishments  of  the  same 
nature  upon  recommendations  from  the  heads  of  these  establishments. 

The  minister  of  agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce  must  supervise 
the  execution  of  the  preventive  regulations  prescribed  by  special  laws 
or  orders  relative  to  industrial  enterprises  mentioned  in  tne  preced- 
ing paragraphs,  as  well  as  the  obligations  imposed  by  the  present  law. 
In  order  te  secure  the  inspection  of  establishments  for  the  purpose  of 
supervising  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  the  Government  can  have 
recourse  not  only  to  State  oflScials,  but  also  to  the  technical  emploj-ees 
of  associations  for  the  prevention  of  accidents  and  mutual  insurance 
organizations.  The  inspectors  charged  with  the  duty  of  visitingr  miils 
ana  factories  can  inform  Aemselves  concerning  the  nature  of  the  insur- 
ance contract  existing.  They  must  abstain,  however,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble from  inquiring  into  the  methods  of  manufacture  which  it  is  desired 
to  keep  secret,  and  they  must  not  disclose  any  secrets  coming  to  their 
knowledge,  under  penalty  of  a  fine  of  from  500  to  1,000  lire  ($06.50 
to  $193),  without  prejudice  to  the  payment  of  damages  and  the  appli- 
cation of  penalties  provided  for  by  article  298  of  the  penal  code  in  the 
case  of  fraudulent  revelations.  Inspectors  and  delegates  are  prohibited 
from  engaging,  on  their  own  account  or  for  another,  in  any  enter- 

a Mines,  quarriefl,  and  peat  extraction;  the  erection  of  buildings;  gas,  electric- 
light,  and  telephone  works;  establishments  making  or  employing  explosives;  areenato 
and  marine  construction  shops;  the  following  works  where  more  than  5  persons  are 
employed— construction  or  exploitation  of  railroads;  river,  canal,  and  lake  transpor- 
tation; mechanical  tramways;  draining,  construction,  and  repairing  of  harbors 
canals,  and  ditches;  construction  and  repairing  of  bridges,  timnels,  and  ordinary 
national  and  provincial  roads;  and  industrial  establishments  in  which  use  is  made  of 
mechanical  motors  or  animal  power  when  the  number  of  workingmen  employed 
exceeds  5. 
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prise,  industry,  or  construction  work,  or  of  being  interested  or 
employed  in  any  such  work  as  an  engineer,  chemist,  physician,  or 
mechanician. 

It  is  evident  that  in  virtue  of  these  powers  thus  conferred  upon  the 
Government  it  mil  be  possible  for  the  latter  to  provide,  in  time, 
detailed  regulations  concerning  the  protection  of  the  lives  and  health 
of  employees  and  secure  their  enforcement. 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  CHILDBEN. 

The  law  of  1886 .  relates  exclusively  to  the  subject  of  the  employ- 
ment of  children,  and  only  lays  down  in  the  most  general  way  the 
conditions  under  which  children  shall  be  permitted  to  work.  It  pro- 
vides, however,  that  the  King  shall  determine  by  royal  order  the 
detailed  provisions  that  must  be  observed.  Such  an  order  was  duly 
issued  September  17,  1886,  and  for  all  practical  purposes  constitutes  a 
part  of  the  law.  In  the  following  pages  are  given  the  essential 
features  of  this  law  and  order.  The  law,  which  is  very  brief,  reads  as 
follows: 

1.  Children  of  either  sex  who  have  not  attained  the  age  of  9  years 
must  not  be  permitted  to  work  in  industrial  establishments,  quarries, 
or  mines,  ana  children  who  have  not  attained  the  age  of  10  years  must 
not  be  permitted  to  work  below  ground. 

Chilaren  from  9  to  16  years  of  age  may  only  be  permitted  to  work 
when  they  are  in  possession  of  certincates  from  physicians  duly  author- 
ized to  grant  them  by  the  public  health  councils  of  the  district,  stating 
that  they  are  in  good  health  and  fitted  to  perform  the  work  for  which 
they  are  intended. 

2.  Children  of  either  sex  who  have  not  completed  their  fifteenth  year 
must  not  be  employed  in  dangerous  or  unhealthy  work  except  within 
the  limits  and  with  the  precautions  set  forth  in  a  royal  decree  which 
will  determine,  after  the  superior  councils  of  health  and  commerce  have 
been  heard,  the  industries  that  will  be  deemed  to  be  dangerous  or 
unhealthy. 

3.  Children  who  have  completed  their  ninth  but  not  their  twelfth 
year  must  not  be  employed  more  than  eight  hours  on  any  one  day. 

4.  Whoever  violates  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  present  law  will 
be  punished  by  a  fine  of  from  50  to  100  lire  ($9.65  to  $19.30)  for  each 
child  permitted  to  work  contrary  to  law.  In  case  of  a  second  offense 
the  fine  can  be  doubled.  When  the  person  who  has  caused  the  employ- 
ment of  the  child  can  not  be  discovered  the  fine  will  be  imposed  upon 
the  manager,  director,  or  contractor  operating  the  establishment, 
quanr,  or  mine. 

5.  The  enforcement  of  the  present  law  is  intrusted  to  the  minister 
of  agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce,  who  must  act  in  accord  with 
the  minister  of  the  interior.  The  mining  engineers  and  inspectors  of 
factories  must  exercise  a  supervision  over  the  application  of  the  law 
and  report  all  violations  of  its  provisions.  These  reports  must  be 
transmitted  to  the  prefects  of  the  provinces,  who,  after  the  provincial 
sanitary  councils  have  been  heard,  will  bring  the  matter  before  the 
courts. 
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6.  The  temporary  provisions  will  be  determined  bjr  the  royal  ord^* 
which  will  be  promulgated,  after  the  superior  councils  of  health  and 
conamerce  have  been  heard,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  law  in 
force. 

7.  The  present  law  will  enter  in  force  6  months  after  its  publication 
in  the  Official  Grazette. 

The  royal  order  issued  September  17,  1886,  as  has  been  said,  enters 
more  in  detail  into  the  determination  of  the  exact  conditions  that  must 
be  observed  in  employing  children  and  the  methods  of  administering 
the  law.     Its  provisions  follow: 

By  an  industrial  establishment,  as  understood  by  the  law  of  Feb- 
ruary 11,  1886,  is  meant  any  place  where  manual  labor  is  executed  by 
means  of  the  use  of  mechanical  motors,  no  matter  what  the  number  of 
persons  employed  may  be,  or  any  place  whether  use  is  made  of  a 
mechanical  motor  or  not,  where  at  least  10  pei*sons  are  employed  in  a 
permanent  manner. 

Whoever  undertakes  the  conduct  of  an  industrial  establishment  or 
the  exploitation  of  a  mine  or  quarry  where  children  under  15  years  of 
age  are  employed  must,  in  acJcordanoe  with  the  terms  of  the  law  and 
in  virtue  of  the  supervision  established  by  it,  make  a  declaration 
within  a  month  to  the  local  chamber  of  coDMnerce  of  the  district,  set- 
ting forth  the  following  information:  (1)  The  place  or  places  where 
the  shop,  office,  or  store  is  located;  (2)  the  purpose  of  the  enterprise; 
(3)  whether  the  work  is  carried  on  by  hand  labor  or  by  the  use  of  a 
mechanical  motor,  and  (4)  the  number  of  employees  and  the  Mnds  of 
motors  used  and  their  power.  In  communes  in  which  there  is  no 
chamber  of  commerce  tne  declaration  must  be  made  to  the  mayor. 
The  declaration  must  be  immediately  transmitted  by  the  chamber  of 
commerce  or  mayor  to  the  minister  of  agriculture,  industry,  and 
commerce. 

All  children  9  years  of  age,  but  less  than  15  years  of  age,  intending 
to  enter  an  industrial  establishment,  mine,  or  quarry,  must  first  pro- 
cure from  the  mayor  of  the  commune  where  they  reside  pass  boo^  in 
which  must  be  entered  the  dates  of  their  birth,  their  condition  of 
health,  and  their  ability  for  work  according  to  a  medical  examination; 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  persons  exercising  authority  over  them; 
an  indication  as  to  whether  they  can  read  and  write,  and  whether  they 
have  been  vaccinated  and  revaccinated. 

The  directors  and  managers  of  industrial  enterprises,  mines,  and 
quarries,  before  admitting  to  their  works  children  under  15  years  of 
age,  must  obtain  from  them  their  pjass  books,  which  they  must  pre- 
serve as  long  as  the  children  remain  in  their  employ.  A  register  must 
be  kept  of  all  children  under  15  years  of  age  employed  in  the  estab- 
lishment and  notice  must  be  posted  at  the  entrance  or  inside  of  each 
establishment,  where  it  can  be  easily  read,  showing  the  hours  of  labor 
of  the  children  there  employed.  Copies  of  the  law  and  of  the  present 
order  must  also  be  posted  at  the  same  place. 

Within  one  montn  from  the  publication  of  the  present  order  the 
local  sanitary  councils  must  prepare  a  list  of  the  ^ysicians  who  are 
(^[ualified  to  make  the  physical  examinations  mentioned  above.  This 
list  shall  be  subject  to  annual  revisions. 

The  examining  physician  must  state  in  the  certificate  of  physical 
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aptitude  that  he  has  given  the  child  a  careful  examination  and  that  he 
is  satisfied  that  the  child's  health  and  physical  strength  is  such  tiiat  it 
can  perform  the  work  desired  to  be  undertaken  without  danger  to  its 
development.  The  nature  of  this  work  must  be  clearly  indicated  in 
the  certificate.  The  certificate  must  be  procured  in  the  conmiune 
where  the  child  resides. 

In  execution  of  article  2  of  the  law  a  number  of  industries  are 
declared  to  be  of  such  a  dangerous  or  unhealthy  character  that  chil- 
dren under  15  years  of  age  must  not  be  employed  in  them.  Another 
list  gives  those  dangerous  and  unhealthy  industries  in  which  children 
from  9  to  15  years  of  age  can  be  employed,  subject  to  the  conditions 

tiven  in  the  order,  and  for  not  more  than  8  hours  of  actual  labor  per 
ay.  A  decree  of  April  8,  1888,  and  another  of  March  1,  1900,  have 
slightly  modified  these  lists  of  industries.  These  decrees  were  issued 
in  virtue  of  an  express  provision  of  the  order  that  the  lists  could  be 
added  to  or  changed  by  decrees  issued  upon  the  advice  of  the  superior 
council  of  hygiene,  the  council  of  state,  and  the  council  of  industry 
and  conmierce. 

Work  performed  at  night  will  be  considered  as  unhealthy  work  in 
the  sense  of  article  2  of  the  law.  In  accordance  with  this  rule,  and 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  paragraph,  children  under 
12  years  of  age  must  not  be  employed  at  night,  and  children  from  12 
to  15  vears  of  age  must  not  be  employed  more  than  6  hours  at  night. 
In  industrial  establishments  where  the  work,  for  technical  or  econom- 
ical reasons,  must  be  continuously  prosecuted,  the  minister  of  agri- 
culture, industry,  and  commerce  can,  upon  the  advice  of  the  superior 
council  of  hygiene  and  the  council  of  industry  and  commerce,  permit 
the  employment  of  children  under  12  years  of  age  at  night  for  not 
more  tnan  6  hours. 

Children  must  not  be  employed  in  tending  motors  or  in  cleaning 
machinery  or  means  of  transmitting  power  while  they  are  in  motion. 

Directors  and  foremen  in  industrial  establishments,  mines,  and 
<][uarries  must  take  everv  possible  precaution  for  the  protection  of  the 
hves  and  health  of  children. 

The  hours  of  work  of  children  must  be  broken  by  a  period  of  rest 
for  meals,  the  duration  of  which  must  be  at  least  one  hour  when  the 
working  period  exceeds  6  hours.  Children  must  not  take  their  meals  nor 
remain  during  the  rest  period  in  places  where  dangerous  or  unhealthy 
work  as  comprehended  m  the  preceding  sections  is  being  performed. 

The  mining  engineers  and  inspectors  of  factories  to  whom  the  execu- 
tion of  the  present  law  is  intrusted  shall  have  the  right  to  enter  all 
establishments  during  working  hours,  and  all  places  other  than  those 
used  as  dwellings  attached  to  such  establishments,  and  to  question  all 
managers,  foremen,  workingmen,  and  generally  all  persons  found  in 
such  places.  They  shall  also  have  the  right  to  examine  the  registers, 
pass  books,  and  notices  mentioned  in  preceding  paragraphs,  as  well  as 
the  factory  rules  when  there  are  such.  If  any  opposition  is  met  vnth 
they  can  call  upon  the  police  authorities. 

If  the  mining  engineers  or  factory  inspectors  have  serious  doubts 
concerning  the  physical  qualifications  of  a  child  for  the  perfonnance 
of  the  work  intrusted  to  it,  they  can  order  it  to  be  examined  bv  one  of 
the  duly  authorized  physicians,  and  if  it  is  shown  to  be  unfitted  for  the 
work  or  suffering  from  a  contagious  disease,  prohibit  it  from  being 
further  employed.     If  the  result  of  the  examination  is  contrary  to  that 
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shown  in  the  certificate,  by  virtue  of  which  the  employment  of  the  child 
was  permitted,  the  inspectors  must  refer  the  matter  to  the  local  council 
of  health. 

Mining  en^neers  and  inspectors  of  factories  in  visiting  establish- 
ments must  identify  themselves  by  presenting  their  official  cards  which 
are  furnished  them  by  the  competent  minister. 

Mining  engineers  and  factory  inspectors  must  make  reports  of  all 
infractions  of  the  law  or  the  present  order  that  are  discovered  by  them, 
in  which  must  be  stated  with  clearness  and  precision  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  and  all  the  information  that  may  be  required  to  enlighten 
the  magistrates  before  whom  the  matter  is  brought.  The  report  must 
be  drawn  up. in  the  presence  of  the  director  of  the  establishment, 
and  must  be  signed  by  such  director,  the  inspector,  and  the  local  peace 
officer  if  one  has  been  called  in.  If  the  director  refuses  to  sign  his 
refusal  must  be  noted  in  the  report  with  a  statement  of  the  reasons 
given  for  the  refusal.  These  reports  of  infractions  of  the  law  must  be 
transmitted  to  the  prefect,  who,  after  referring  them  to  the  sanitary 
council,  must  send  them  to  the  judicial  officers. 

Infractions  of  the  law  or  order  are  punished  by  fines. 

In  the  month  of  March  of  each  year  the  minister  of  agriculture, 
industry,  and  commerce  must  present  to  the  chamber  of  aeputies  a 
report  showing  the  operations  of  the  inspection  service  during  the 
preceding  year.  This  report  must  contain :  (1)  A  report  of  the  inspec- 
tions made  during  the  ^ear,  the  conditions  under  which  the  law  has 
been  applied,  the  penalties  imposed,  a  list  of  the  persons  violating  the 
law,  etc. ;  (2^  a  statement  of  the  respects  in  which  the  law  can  be  easily 
violated,  ana  the  proper  means  for  preventing  such  abuses;  (3)  a  state- 
ment of  the  respects  in  which  the  enforcement  of  the  law  is  insuffi- 
ciently assured,  and  the  proper  steps  that  should  be  taken  to  remedy 
these  defects;  (4)  a  list  of  the  industries  in  respect  to  which  the  applica- 
tion of  the  restrictions  contained  in  the  law  is  not  justified,  and  the 
means  that  should  be  taken  to  harmonize  the  protection  of  chilaren  with 
the  interests  of  these  industries,  and  (5)  generally  all  statistical  and 
other  information  that  can  be  of  assistance  in  makine  known  the  con- 
dition of  aj9fairs  and  furnishing  the  material  upon  which  to  introduce 
improvements  in  the  law.  (a) 

8TBIKE8. 

The  penal  code  of  1859  declared  that  a  strike  was  a  punishable 
offense.  It  at  the  same  time  established  a  great  inequality  between 
employers  and  employees,  by  providing  that  in  the  case  of  the  former, 
the  act  of  combining  is  only  punishable  if  undertaken  for  the  purpose 
of  reducing  wages  or  of  unjustly  and  oppressively  imposing  conditions 
of  employment  upon  their  employees.  In  the  case  of  the  employees 
the  mere  act  of  combining  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  demand  con- 
stituted a  punishable  offense.  This  inequality  was  corrected  by  the 
new  criminal  code,  which  went  into  force  January  1,  1890.     Instead 

aM.  Romolo  Broglio  d'Ajano  repK)rtfl  in  his  article  '*  Factory  legislation  for  the 
protection  of  ^omen  and  children  in  Italy/'  Journal  of  Political  £conomyi  June, 
1896,  that,  in  spite  of  this  order,  but  two  such  rei>ort8,  one  in  1890  and  the  other  in 
iS93|  had  been  presented  to  the  chamber  of  deputies. 
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of  making  the  strike  itself  the  offense,  the  law  now  punishes  only  the 
use  of  force  or  threats  in  connection  with  such  action.  Italy  has  thus 
taken  the  same  position  on  this  subject  as  that  of  most  industrial 
nations.  Following  are  the  provisions  of  the  penal  code  relating  to 
this  subject: 

Whoever  by  means  of  violence  or  menaces  restrains  or  impedes  in 
any  way  the  liberty  of  industry  or  of  conMnerce  shall  be  punished  by 
imprisonment  for  not  exceeding  20  months  and  by  a  fine  of  from  100 
to  3,000  lire  [$19.30  to  $679]. 

Whoever  by  violence  or  menaces  occasions  or  causes  to  continue  a 
cessation  or  suspension  of  labor,  in  order  to  impose  either  on  the  work- 
ingmen  or  on  the  employers  or  contractors  a  diminution  or  increase  of 
wages,  or  conditions  aiffering  from  those  previously  agreed  upon,  shall 
be  punished  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  20  months. 

^Leaders  in  the  offenses  above  enumerated  are  liable  to  terms  of 
imprisonment  vairing  from  3  months  to  3  years  and  to  a  fine  of  from 
500  to  6,000  lire  [$96.50  to  $965]. 

NORWAY. 

In  Norway  a  general  order  of  Mav  16, 1860,  providing  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  public  health  commission,  contained  certain  provisions 
regarding  the  ventilation  of  buildings  that  applied  to  factories. 
Another  order,  March  14,  1874,  provided  that  where  any  industry 
presented  unusual  danger  either  to  the  public  or  to  the  employees  the 
authorities  could  make  special  regulations  to  lessen  the  danger. 
These  provisions,  as  may  be  judged,  were  of  relatively  little  impor- 
tance. In  1885  a  general  commission  was  appointed  to  investigate 
the  whole  subject  of  the  need  for  special  labor  legislation.  The  result 
of  the  inquiry  of  this  body,  which  extended  over  a  number  of  years, 
waa  the  formulation  of  a  bill  which,  after  considerable  discussion  and 
some  modification,  became  the  law  of  June  27, 1892,  concerning  the 
inspection  and  regulation  of  labor  in  factories. 

This  law  is  sufficiently  comprehensive  almost  to  warrant  its  designa- 
tion as  a  general  factory  act.  It  contains  provisions  concerning  the 
employment  of  women  and  children,  Sunday  work,  the  payment  of 
wages,  the  protection  of  the  health  and  lives  of  employees,  etc.  Fol- 
lowing is  a  statement  of  the  provisions  of  this  law: 

All  industrial  establishments  which  employ  at  the  same  time  and  in 
a  regular  mannei:  a  greater  or  less  number  of  employees,  all  trades  of 
an  industrial  nature,  the  exploitation  of  mines,  shops  for  the  treat- 
ment of  metals,  foundries,  and  other  establishments  for  the  extraction 
or  transformation  of  mineral  matters  are  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
present  law.  In  cases  of  doubt  the  inspectors  provided  for  by  the 
present  law  will  decide  whether  or  not  an  establishment  should  be 
considered  as  subject  to  the  law. 

Within  eiffht  days  after  the  going  into  force  of  the  law,  or  the 
beginning  of  operations,  each  proprietor  of  an  establishment  subject 
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to  its  provisions  must  make  a  written  declaration  to  the  inspector 
charged  vrith  the  supervision  of  his  works,  showine  the  nature  of  the 
industry  and  the  number  of  workingmen  employed,  classified  accord- 
ing to  the  age  periods  mentioned  in  the  law. 

Whoever  intends  to  establish  or  operate  an  establishment  of  the 
nature  above  described  or  to  make  any  change  in  an  establishment 
already  in  existence  has  the  right,  upon  duly  notifying  the  inspector 
and  submitting  plans  showing  the  arrangement  and  interior  construc- 
tfon  of  his  factory,  to  learn  from  that  official  if  there  are  any  observa- 
tions to  be  made  concerning  the  proposed  work  in  respect  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  law  is  comjjlied  with. 

Workrooms  and  their  equipment  must  be  arranged  and  maintained 
so  that  the  health  and  lives  of  employees  are  protected  in  as  effective 
a  manner  as  possible. 

There  must  be  provided,  as  far  as  circumstances  will  permit,  stair- 
ways and  exits  easy  of  access  and  of  use  in  the  case  of  a  fire  or 
panic  of  any  kind,  in  sufficient  number,  according  to  the  number  of 
employees.  Where  he  deems  it  necessarv,  the  inspector  can  require 
the  proprietor  to  provide  special  safety  devices.  He  can  in  the  same 
way  require  the  erection  of  lightning  rods. 

Passages  through  which  employees  move  about  in  factories  with  ma- 
chinery must  be  of  a  height  ana  breadth  sufficient  to  prevent  work- 
ingmen who  tend  or  pass  the  machines  from  being  injured  by  the  parts 
in  motion,  when  ordinary  prudence  is  exercised. 

Workshops  must  be  sufficiently  lighted  either  by  the  sun  or  by  an 
artificial  light  so  that  all  the  moving  parts  of  machinery  which  may  pre- 
sent features  of  danger  to  workingmen,  when  in  motion,  can  be  plamlv 
seen.  In  shops  where  inflammable  gas,  vapors,  or  dust  exist  or  are 
generated  all  necessary  precautions  must  be  taken  in  providing  arti- 
ficial li^ht.  Wherever  the  nature  of  the  work  or  industry  is  such  as 
to  permit  it,  the  workrooms  must  be  |)roperly  heated. 

The  number  of  persons  employed  in  a  workroom  must  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  the  room  and  the  place  occupied  by  machinery, 
materials,  etc.  Rooms  must  be  properly  ventilated  by  suitable  meas- 
ures, and  if  necessary  by  mechanical  means,  so  as  to  avoid  injurious 
powders,  gases,  or  vapors,  bad  odors,  and  excessive  heat.  The  means 
of  ventilation  must  be  proportionate  to  the  number  of  employees. 
Due  precautions,  either  in  the  way  of  ventilation  or  isolation  of  the 
work,  must  also  be  taken  to  prevent  any  injurious  gases,  powders,  etc, 
that  may  be  generated  in  one  room  from  being  carried  to  other 
rooms. 

Only  those  persons  employed  in  rooms  in  which  injurious  substancee 
are  prepared  or  generated  must  be  allowed  to  have  access  to  such 
rooms. 

Workrooms  must,  as  far  as  circumstances  will  permit,  be  regularly 
cleaned.  In  particular  the  parts  of  floors  near  machinery  and  the 
recesses  in  which  the  moving  parts  of  motors  move  must  be  kept 
clean,  so  that  the  accumulation  of  oil  will  not  render  them  slippery. 
Where  necessary  the  partitions  and  ceilings  must  be  suitably  white- 
washed, or  if  they  are  oil  painted  they  must  be  kept  clean  by  washing. 

A  place  must  be  proviaed  either  within  the  establishment  or  in  its 
immediate  neighborhood  in  which  the  workingmen  can  heat  their  food, 
and  when  the  temperature  is  such  as  to  render  it  necessary  a  suitably 
heated  room  in  which  they  can  eat  their  meals. 
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The  boilers  and  tubes  subject  to  steam  pressure  must  be  made, 
installed,  and  maintained  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  safe.  They  must  be 
inspected  before  and  after  their  installation  according  to  tne  regula- 
tions to  be  issued  by  the  King.  Notices  prepared  by  the  competent 
minister  must  be  posted  whereyer  use  is  made  of  boilers,  showing  the 
rules  that  must  b^  obseryed.  If  necessary,  the  inspector  can  require 
that  the  person  in  charge  of  a  boiler  shall  be  in  possession  of  a  cer- 
tificate attesting  his  capacity. 

Machines,  including  motors  and  means  of  transmitting  power,  are 
subject  to  the  following  special  proyisions:  (1)  Machines,  parts  of 
machines,  etc.,  which  present  any  feature  of  danger  to  employees 
must  be  carefully  inclosed  or  coyered;  (2)  water  wheels,  turbines,  and 
other  water  motors  must  be  properly  inclosed,  and  guards  placed  in 
the  mill  race  at  proper  places  to  preyent  accidents;  (3)  motors  must 
not  be  started  until  a  signal,  which  can  be  distinctly  heard  by  working- 
men  in  the  rooms  containing  the  machinery  operated  by  the  motors, 
has  been  giyen;  (4)  in  all  rooms  containing  machinery  operated  by  a 
motor  and  not  proyided  with  means  by  which  it  can  be  stopped  inde- 
pendently of  the  motor,  means  must  be  proyided  for  conmiunicating 
directly  with  the  motor  room;  (5)  when  the  same  motor  operates  a 
number  of  independent  machines,  the  means  of  transmitting  tne  power 
must  be  so  arranged  Hiat  each  machine  can  be  stopped  without  stopping 
the  motor. 

Stairway  and  hoist  openings,  the  entrance  to  mine  shafts,  large 
reseryoirs,  water  courses,  etc.,  must  be  inclosed  by  railings,  where 
necessary  to  protect  the  employees,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the  work 
performed  wul  permit. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  inspectors  to  determine,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  work  and  the  particular  circumstances  of  each  case,  the  par- 
ticular measures  that  will  be  considered  as  satisfying  the  foregoing 
requirements.  When  necessary  they  can  grant  exemptions  from  the 
requirements. 

The  employer  must  immediately  notify  the  inspector  in  writing  of 
eyery  case  where  an  employee  is  injured  by  an  accident,  so  that  he 
will  probably  be  unable  to  return  to  work  in  eight  days,  indicating 
the  cause  and  grayity  of  the  injury.  The  inspector  must  immediately 
inyestigate  the  causes  and  the  results  of  acciaents  reported  to  him. 

Children  under  12  years  of  age  must  not  be  employed  in  establish- 
ments coming  under  this  law. 

Children  from  12  to  14  years  of  age  shall  only  be  employed  when 
they  are  in  possession  of  a  certificate  from  a  physician  stating  that 
their  health  is  not  such  as  to  render  them  unfit  for  the  work  they 
are  intended  to  perform,  and  haye  receiyed  the  permission  of  the 
inspection  authorities.  They  must  not  be  employed  more  than  6  hours 
a  day,  and  their  work  must  consist  of  light  tasks  that  are  not  inju- 
rious to  their  health  and  do  not  tend  to  retard  their  growth.  The  cer- 
tificate will  be  deliyered  by  the  physician  of  the  canton,  who  is  enti- 
tled to  receiye  50  Ore  [13|  cents]  for  it,  to  be  paid  by  the  employer. 

Young  persons  from  14  to  18  years  of  age  must  not  be  employed 
more  than  10  hours  per  day;  and  those  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16 
years  must  only  be  employed  in  light  work  which  is  not  injurious  to 
their  health  and  does  not  interfere  with  their  growth. 

Children  and  young  persons  under  18  years  of  age  must  haye  in  the 
morning  and  in  the  aiternoon  an  intermission  of  at  least  i  hour  after. 
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at  the  most,  4i  hours  of  work.  Young  persons  must  in  addition  have 
an  interval  of  rest  of  at  least  one  hour  s  duration  after  dinner  when 
their  hours  of  work  exceed  8  per  day.  During  meal  hours  children 
and  young  persons  must  not  be  pennitted  to  work  or  to  remain  in  the 
workrooms  unless  the  appliances  of  production  there  made  use  of  are 
completely  at  rest,  or  unless  the  inspectors  specially  authorize  their 
remaining  there. 

Children  and  young  persons  under  18  years  of  age  must  not  be 
allowed  to  work  before  6  a.  m.  or  after  8  p.  m. 

Children  or  young  persons  who  have  not  completed  their  obligatory 
school  requirements  must  not  be  employed  during  the  hours  intended 
for  school  instruction  nor  during  the  hours  immediately  preceding  this 
time.  Employers  must  procure  for  each  child  employed  by  them  the 
certificate  required  by  article  16  of  the  law  of  June  26,  1889,  concern- 
ing primary  schools  in  the  country,  and  by  article  18  of  the  law  of  the 
same  date  concerning  primary  schools  in  tne  cities.  The  school  admin- 
istration can,  where  it  deems  it  advisable  in  order  that  a  child  may 
receive  the  proper  amount  of  instruction,  order  the  hours  of  labor  to 
be  more  restricted  than  as  provided  in  the  present  law. 

Women  must  not  be  allowed  to  work  during  the  4  weeks  following 
their  confinement.  This  prohibition  must  1^  extended  to  6  weeb 
unless  the  woman  produces  a  certificate  from  a  physician  stating  that 
she  can  perform  her  work  without  detriment  to  ner  health. 

Women  and  children  must  not  be  employed  below  ground  in  mines 
and  other  similar  establishments. 

Women  and  children  must  not  be  employed  in  the  cleaning  or  oiling 
of  machinery  or  in  visiting  the  recesses  in  which  machinery  moves 
while  the  latter  is  in  motion,  nor  in  the  changing  of  belts,  pulleys,  etc., 
while  they  are  in  motion,  unless  there  is  absolutely  no  danger. 

Young  persons  under  18  years  of  age  must  not  be  employed  to 
attend  to  steam  boilers  or  machines  requiring  the  exercise  of  great 
precautions. 

An  employer  must  not  engage  a  child  or  young  person  under  18 
years  of  age  until  he  has  assured  himself  of  his  or  her  age  by  examin- 
ing the  certificate  of  birth  or  other  certificate  emanating  from  a  public 
authority.  He  must  also  keep  a  record  of  all  the  children  and  young 
persons  employed  by  him,  showing  their  names,  ages,  residences,  the 
dates  of  commencing  and  leaving  work,  the  name  and  social  posi- 
tion of  their  parents  or  guardians,  and,  when  necessary,  the  hours  set 
apart  for  scnolastic  instruction.  This  record  and  the  certificates 
required  in  pursuance  of  the  above  section  must  always  be  produced 
upon  the  request  of  the  inspectors.  The  competent  department  can 
order  the  manner  and  form  in  which  this  record  must  be  kept  and 
also  that  it  shall  contain  other  information  than  that  mentioned  above. 

Exceptions  to  the  foregoing  provisions  can  be  permitted  in  the  fol- 
lowing cases:  (a)  In  establishments  in  which  the  nature  of  the  work 
requires  it,  young  persons  may  be  employed  at  all  hours  of  the  day  or 
night,  provided  they  are  not  employed  more  than  10  hours  a  day,  as 
alK)ve  directed.  The  provisions  concerning  the  intervals  of  rest  of 
children  and  young  persons  can  be  modified  according  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  work,  (b)  In  case  the  opemtion  of  an  establishment  is 
interrupted,  or  threatens  to  be  interrupted,  by  some  occurrence  of 
nature,  an  accident,  or  other  unexpected  event,  the  employer  can, 
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upon  his  request  made  in  advance,  be  authorized  to  increase  the  hours? 
of  labor  of  voung  pereons  employed  by  him  for  a  limited  period,  or 
to  employ  them  as  permitted  m  virtue  of  (a)  of  the  present  section, 
(c)  Industries  which  are  specially  subject  to  press  of  orders  during 
certain  times  of  the  year  can  be  authorized  by  general  orders  to 
increase  the  hours  of  labor,  (d)  In  those  industries  in  which  the 
inspector  finds  that  the  work  is  easy  he  can  permit  young  persons  to 
be  employed  as  many  as  lOi  hours  per  day,  provided  that  the  total 
hours  of  labor  per  week  do  not  exceed  60. 

The  exceptions  provided  for  by  the  present  section  are  authorized 
by  the  inspectors,  but  their  decisions  in  the  cases  of  (a),  (c),  and  (d) 
are  only  valid  after  they  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  competent 
department.  In  the  case  provided  for  by  (b)  no  authorization  is 
required  by  the  employer  where  it  is  a  question  of  saving  the  life  of 
some  person,  or  for  the  first  two  days'  labor. 

No  work  must  be  performed  from  6  p.  m.  of  the  day  preceding  a 
Sunday  or  holiday  until  the  day  following  the  Sunday  or  holiday,  or 
if  two  holidays  follow  each  other,  until  10  p.  m.  of  the  second  hobday, 
unless  the  nature  of  the  industry  or  other  circumstances  render  the 
performance  of  work  absolutely  indispensable.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
competent  department,  and,  in  particular  cases,  of  the  inspectors,  to 
decide  what  are  such  cases.  In  establishments  of  this  kind  employees 
must  not  work  more  than  every  other  Sunday,  unless  the  lactorj'^ 
inspectors  recognize  that  this  rule  is  impossible.  Work  in  connection 
with  urgent  repairs  can  be  performed  without  authorization,  but  the 
inspectors  must  be  immediately  informed  concerning  it. 

The  King,  after  taking  into  consideration  the  information  furnished 
by  the  inspectors,  and,  if  circumstances  permit,  after  the  employees 
have  been  heard,  may  promulgate  orders  for  those  establishments,  or 
kinds  of  work,  or  entire  categories  of  industries  which  are  considered 
as  specially  dangerous  to  the  health  or  lives  of  employees,  or  able  easily 
to  occasion  excessive  fatigue,  as  follows: 

(a)  To  prescribe  special  measures  of  precaution  to  be  taken  in  work. 

(b)  To  prescribe  the  maximum  duration  of  hours  of  labor  that  can 
be  reouired  of  children  and  young  persons  below  that  fixed  by  the  law. 

(c)  To  prohibit  further  than  is  done  by  the  law  the  employment  of 
children  and  young  persons. 

(d)  To  prohibit  further  than  is  done  by  the  law  the  employment  of 
women  who  are  pregnant. 

(e)  To  prohibit  workin^en  from  taking  their  meals  or  remaining 
during  intervals  of  rest  m  workrooms,  and  to  require  that  properly 
isolated  rooms  in  which  they  can  pass  this  time  shall  be  placed  at  the 
disposition  of  the  employees. 

Employers  must  see  that  the  employees  conduct  themselves  properly 
and  morally  in  theirestablishments.  Especial  care  mu&t  be  taken  where 
the  two  sexes  work  together. 

Wages  must  in  general  be  paid  in  cash,  in  the  establishment,  and 
as  often  as  once  a  week. 

Deductions  from  wages  shall  only  be  made  when  agreed  to  by  the 
employees  or  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  or  factory 
regulations. 

All  establishments  which  employ  more  than  25  persons,  and  all  others 
without  regard  to  the  number  of  their  employees,  ordered  to  do  so  by 
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the  factory  inspectors,  must  draw  up  a  code  of  shop  rules  or  regula- 
tions setting  forth  the  rules  governing  the  methods  of  operation  of 
the  establishments,  the  conditions  of  employment,  and  the  discharge 
and  payment  of  employees.  Where  fines  are  provided  for  they  must 
not  exceed  the  wages  for  half  a  day's  labor,  except  in  respect  to  serious 
offenses  which  encbinger  the  health  or  lives  of  the  offender  or  other 
persons,  or  result  in  the  destruction  or  injury  of  materials  belonging 
to  the  employer.  The  shop  rules  must  mention  the  acts  or  omissions 
for  which  fines  will  be  imposed. 

The  product  of  fines  must  be  paid  to  the  ''sick  fund"  designated  by 
the  competent  minister.  Deductions  on  account  of  defective  work  or 
damage  to  materials  are  not,  however,  considered  as  fines. 

The  shop  rules  drawn  up  by  the  employers  must  be  sent  to  the 
inspectors  of  the  district  within  4  weeks  after  the  going  into  force  of 
the  law  or  the  opening  of  a  new  establishment.  These  officers,  after 
making  such  observations  as  seem  called  for,  must,  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, send  them  to  the  competent  department  for  approval.  This  appro- 
bation will  only  be  given  when  the  rules  correspond  in  every  particu- 
lar to  the  reqmrements  of  law.  Before  definitely  preparing  the  rules 
the  employer  must  give  to  5  representatives  of  the  employees  the 
opportunity  to  express  their  opinion  concerning  the  proposea  regula- 
tions. These  representatives  must  be  chosen  by  uie  workingmen  over  18 
years  of  age  from  among  their  number.  Not  less  than  8  days  must 
be  allowed  the  workingmen's  representatives  in  which  to  examine  and 
deliberate  upon  the  rules.  A  certificate  stating  that  these  requirements 
have  been  complied  with  must  be  sent  to  the  department  at  the  same 
time  that  the  rules  are  sent  for  approval.  The  same  formalities  must 
be  followed  in  amending  or  supplementing  rules  that  have  b^n 
approved. 

The  provisions  regarding  fines  and  deductions  from  wages  apply 
equally  to  establishments  in  which  the  preparation  of  shop  rules  is 
not  required. 

There  must  be  posted  in  all  establishments  to  which  they  apply 
copies  of  the  orders  or  decrees  issued  by  the  King  or  other  authorities 
in  virtue  of  the  present  law,  printed  or  written  in  large,  legible  letters, 
in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  shopwork.  There  must  also  l^  posted  the 
shop  and  labor  rules  and  a  notice  showing  the  hours  at  which  children, 
young  persons,  and  adults  commence  and  cease  work  and  their  inter- 
vals of  rest.    A  copy  of  the  shop  rules  must  be  given  to  each  employee. 

All  contracts  with  employees  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  tnis  law 
are  void. 

For  the  enforcement  of  the  foregoing  provisions  the  law  provides 
for  the  appointment  of  inspectors  of  factories,  with  full  power  to 
enter  establishments  and  demand  information.  Under  certain  circum- 
stances or  in  particular  cases  the  Government  can  provide  for  inspec- 
tion by  special  officers  appointed  for  that  purpose.  In  addition  to 
these  inspectors  the  law  provides  for  the  creation  of  local  inspection 
committees,  consisting  of  the  president  of  the  local  sanitary  commis- 
sion or  some  other  physician  selected  by  the  communal  council,  and 
certain  other  members.  This  committee  is  subject  to  the  control  of 
the  inspector  of  factories. 
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Adequate  penalties  in  the  form  of  fines  are  provided  for  infractions 
of  the  law.  The  amount  of  the  fine  varies  according  to  the  circum- 
stances from  5  to  1,000  crowns  ($1.34  to  $268)  in  the  case  of  delin- 
quent employers,  and  2  to  200  crowns  ($0.54  to  $63.60)  in  the  case  of 
employees. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  special  law  of  August  6,  1897, 
in  relation  to  labor  in  bakeries.  This  law  prohibits  all  work  in 
bakeries,  with  the  exception  of  the  preparation  of  the  yeast,  on 
Sundays  and  holidays  from  6  p.  m.  of  the  preceding  day  until  mid- 
night of  the  Sunday  or  holiday. 

The  length  of  workday  for  each  workingnaan  must  not  exceed  12  in 
each  24  hours,  including  intervals  of  rest,  of  which  the  one  for  dinner 
must  be  for  at  least  one  uninterrupted  hour.  The  employers  can,  if 
they  desire,  adopt  the  10-hour  system,  including  the  hours  for  meals,  as 
under  existing  custom.  When  a  change  is  made  from  one  of  these 
systems  to  another  the  employees  affected  must  be  given  at  least  24 
hours'  notice. 

No  workingman  shall  be  employed  more  than  6  nights  in  2  weeks 
in  the  night  work  authorized  in  the  first  section  of  the  law.  If  this 
work  at  night  is  performed  by  workingmen  working  during  the  day, 
their  period  of  work  during  the  day  must  be  shortened  one  and  a  half 
times  the  duration  of  their  night  work.  If  the  night  work  is  per- 
formed by  men  who  do  not  work  during  the  day,  they  must  not  work 
more  than  10  hours,  including  intervals  of  rest. 

The  law  permits  overtime  work  on  Sundays  and  at  night  in  the  case 
of  certain  holidays  or  the  days  immediately  preceding  them.  The 
municipal  councils  of  the  communes  can  also,  by  orders  as  sanctioned 
by  the  King,  grant  further  exceptions  from  the  general  prohibitions 
upon  Sunday  and  night  work  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  when  the 
pressure  of  work  is  unusually  great.  Finally,  the  police  can  accord 
exemption  for  brief  periods  of  time  where  the  occasion  is  such  as  to 
justify  it  and  the  workingmen  agree  to  it.  Such  permission,  however, 
can  not  be  for  more  than  6  working  days.  For  exemption  for  a  long 
period  the  authorization  of  the  prefect  must  be  obtained. 

Children  under  14  years  of  age  must  not  be  employed  in  bakeries. 
Young  persons  from  14  to  18  years  of  age  must  not  be  employed  in 
the  night  work  authorized  by  this  law,  nor  in  any  manner  of  work  for 
more  than  12  hours  in  24. 

Infractions  of  the  law  are  punished  by  fines  of  from  10  to  500  crowns 
($2.68  to  $134),  the  proceeds  of  which  are  paid  into  the  bakers'  sick 
fund.  If  there  is  no  such  fund  they  are  paid  to  the  sick  fund  of  the 
district  or  the  communal  fund. 

The  law  applies  equally  to  bakeries  attached  to  hotels,  restaurants, 
and  pastry  shops. 
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SWEDEN. 

In  Sweden  the  general  industrial  code  of  June  18,  1864,  contained 
the  broad  provision  that  factory  operators  and  masters  in  the  handi- 
craft trades  should  be  mindful  of  the  health  of  their  employees.  The 
law  of  1874  in  relation  to  the  public  health  provided  that  rooms  in 
which  a  considerable  number  of  persons  worked  should  be  properly 
ventilated.  The  general  building  regulation  applicable  to  cities,  pro- 
mulgated in  the  same  year,  provided  that  factories  as  well  as  other 
buildings  in  which  a  considerable  number  of  persons  were  assembled 
should  be  provided  with  suitable  means  of  exit. 

The  first  law  relating  directly  to  the  regulation  of  labor,  however, 
was  that  of  November  18,  1881,  in  relation  to  the  employment  of 
children  in  factories.  The  provisions  of  this  law,  which  is  still  in 
force,  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

No  child  under  12  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in  a  factory  or  other 
establishment;.  No  child  between  the  ages  of  12  and  14  years  shall  be 
emploj^ed  unless  he  has  completed  his  primary  education  and  has  the 
health  and  strength  fitting  him  for  the  work  for  which  he  is  intended. 
Children  of  this  age  must  not  be  permitted  to  work  in  factories  more 
than  6  hours  a  day,  broken  by  an  interval  of  rest  of  at  least  half  an 
hour's  duration.  Young  persons  from  14  to  18  years  of  age  must  not  be 
employed  in  factories  more  than  10  hours  a  day,  broken  by  intervals 
of  rest  of  at  least  2  hours,  of  which  at  least  li  hours  must  be  before 
3  p.  m.  Children  and  voung  persons  must  not  be  allowed  to  remain 
during  their  intervals  oi  rest  m  rooms  where  work  is  being  performed, 
nor  be  employed  in  the  work  of  cleaning  machines  while  they  are  in 
motion. 

No  child  or  joung  person  under  18  years  of  age  shall  be  employed 
at  night;  that  is,  between  the  hours  of  8  p.  m.  and6  a.  m.  Young  per- 
sons under  15  years  of  age  must  attend  school  as  required  bv  the  school 
board.  No  young  person  or  woman  shall  be  employed  below  ground 
in  mines  or  quarries.  The  employment  of  young  persons  in  work 
that  is  especially  dangerous  or  fatiguing  shall  be  regulated  by  special 
provisions.  Exceptions  to  the  foregoing  provisions  can  be  accorded 
to  employers  for  not  more  than  4  weeks  per  year,  but  in  no  case  shall 
children  be  permitted  to  work  before  6  a.  m.  or  after  8  p.  m.  All 
employers  must  be  in  the  possession  of  the  necessary  certificate^  of 
the  age,  education,  and  state  of  health  of  each  child  and  young  person 
employed  by  them.  A  copv  of  the  present  law  must  be  posted  in  the 
estabbshment,  together  with  an  indication  of  the  hours  of  labor.  The 
enforcement  of  the  law  is  intrusted  to  the  public  health  authorities  of 
the  cities  and  the  local  councils  in  the  communes,  and  infractions  of  the 
law  will  be  punished  by  fines. 

Certain  alterations  in  the  foregoing  provisions  were  made  by  the 
decree  of  June  22, 1883.  Boys  f  rpm  14  to  18  years  of  age  were  author- 
ized to  work  12  hours  a  day  instead  of  10  in  mines  and  metal  works, 
and  these  hours  need  not  be  between  the  hours  specified  in  the  law  of 
1881,  on  condition  that  the  workers  are  allowed  8  hours'  rest  at  night 
and  are  never  required  to  work  2  nights  in  succession. 
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The  next  step  in  the  way  of  enacting  labor  legislation  was  the  pas- 
sage of  the  important  law  of  May  10,  1889,  for  the  prevention  of  acci- 
dents and  the  protection  of  the  health  of  employees  in  factories.  This 
law  was  the  result  of  a  5  years'  investigation  by  a  commission  ap- 
pointed in  1884  to  investigate  the  subject. 

This  law  may  be  said,  in  a  general  way,  to  relate  to  all  establish- 
ments in  which  industrial  work  is  conducted  on  any  considerable  scale, 
with  the  exception  of  mines  and  building  operations.  In  all  places  of 
work  belonging  to  such  establishments  the  following  precautions  must 
be  taken: 

All  openings  in  the  floor — trapdoors,  vats,  ladders,  stairways,  etc. — 
through  or  from  which  workingmen  may  fall  or  be  injured  by  objects 
falling  upon  them,  must  be  properly  railed  in  or  otherwise  guarded. 
Lifts,  cranes,  etc.,  must  be  inscribed  with  the  weights  or  the  number 
of  persons  they  are  capable  of  lifting.  Wherever  there  is  danger  of 
fire,  precautions  must  be  taken  for  the  safety  of  the  employees.  Where 
necessary  the  stairwavs  must  be  of  noncombustible  material,  fire- 
escapes  must  be  provided,  etc.  Sufficient  room  must  be  provided  so 
that  workingmen  in  moving  about  will  not  be  injured  by  moving 
machinery.  Where  motors  are  installed  in  the  workrooms  instead  of 
being  located  in  separate  buildings,  they  must  be  so  surrounded  or 
located  that  the  workingmen  who  are  not  directly  employed  in  cortnec- 
tion  with  them  are  not  exposed  to  the  danger  of  being  injured  by 
moving  parts.  Machinery  and  gearing  whicn  present  any  features  of 
danger  must  be  guarded  and  arranged  so  that  all  chance  of  employees 
being  injured  is  removed,  and  those  places  which  employees  can  touch 
must  be  lighted,  so  that  the  moving  parts  can  be  easily  seen.  Before 
the  operation  of  machinery  is  started  by  means  of  a  motor  a  warning, 
as  agreed  upon,  must  be  given  in  the  workrooms.  Where  the  same 
motor  supplies  power  to  a  number  of  stories  or  different  workrooms, 
means  must  be  provided  whereby  the  machinery  in  each  place  can  be 
separately  thrown  out  of  gear  or  notice  can  be  sent  to  the  room  con- 
taining the  motor.  In  the  case  of  rapidly  moving  machinery  means 
must,  if  possible,  be  provided  whereoy  it  can  be  instantly  stopped 
without  stopping  the  motor.  Special  means  must  be  taken  for  throw- 
ing means  of  transmitting  power  in  and  out  of  gear  in  cases  where 
these  operations  present  features  of  danger.  All  possible  precautions 
against  danger  must  be  taken  in  the  work  of  cleaning  and  oiling 
machinery. 

Where  work  is  carried  on  in  inclosed  workrooms,  or  the  nature  of 
the  work  requires  it,  the  following  provisions  must  be  observed:  There 
must  be  a  sufficient  airspace,  not  less  than  7  cubic  meters  [247.2  cubic 
feet]  for  each  employee,  and  the  arrangements  necessary  for  proper 
ventilation.  In  tne  case  of  shops  already  in  use  a  smaller  air  space 
per  employee  may  be  permitted  if  the  rooms  are  properly  ventilated. 
Workrooms  must  be  properly  lighted  and  heated.  Measures,  as 
dictated  by  practical  experience  and  the  nature  of  the  work,  must  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  diffusion  of  dust,  gas,  or  vapor  in  the  rooms  in 
quantities  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  employees.  The  workrooms 
must  always  be  kept  in  a  clean  condition. 

Notices  must  be  posted  in  the  workrooms  indicating  the  precautions 
that  must  be  taken  to  protect  the  health  and  lives  of  employees. 
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These  notices  must  be  approved  by  the  factory  inspectors.     Places 
presenting  unusual  dangers  must  have  special  warnings  posted. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  employees  to  cooperate  in  the  accomplishment 
of  the  purposes  for  which  the  present  law  is  enacted,  and  to  coofonn 
to  the  regulations  and  notices  prepared  with  this  end  in  view. 

Provision  is  finally  made  for  the  appointment  of  a  suitable  number 
of  factory  inspectors  to  supervise  the  enforcement  of  the  law  and  to 
assist  the  directors  of  industrial  enterprises  with  advice  concerning 
the  measures  of  hygiene  and  security  that  should  be  taken  by  them. 
Local  health  and  municipal  oflicers  must  assist  the  inspectors  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties  to  the  extent  of  their  powers.  In  the 
case  of  inm[iinent  danger  the  provincial  authorities  can  prohibit  the 
continuation  of  a  particular  work,  the  entrance  into  a  particular  room, 
or  the  use  of  certain  machines  until  proper  measures  of  precaution  are 
taken.  Infractions  of  the  law  are  punished  by  fines.  An  inspection 
service  was  duly  organized  by  order  of  June  20,  1890.  The  country 
was  divided  into  3  districts,  with  an  inspector  for  each  one.  In  1895 
the  number  of  inspectors  was  increased  to  5. 

In  addition  to  this  general  law  in  relation  to  the  protection  of  woA- 
ingmen  in  factories,  mention  should  be  made  of  the  special  decree  of 
February  18,  1870,  concerning  the  conditions  to  be  observed  in  the 
manufacture  of  matches.  This  decree  regulates  in  great  detail  the 
precautions  that  must  be  taken  to  prevent  phosphorus  necrosis. 

A  law  enacted  December  13,  1895,  extended  the  provisions  of  the 
law  of  1889,  with  certain  limitations,  to  State  and  munidpal  works. 
A  decree  of  January  24,  1896,  made  it  obligatory  upon  the  directors 
of  establishments  coming  under  the  law  of  1889  to  report  all  accidents 
resulting  in  the  death  of  an  employee  or  his  inability  to  work  for  14 
days  to  the  authorities,  who  in  turn  should  inform  the  inspectors. 

DENMARK. 

Factory  legislation  in  Denmark  dates  from  the  enactment,  May  28, 
1873,  of  a  law  regulating  the  employment  of  children  and  young  per- 
sons in  factories.  This  law  provides  that  all  establishments  carrying 
on  work  according  to  factory  methods  and  employing  persons  under 
18  years  of  age  shall  be  subject  to  the  Government  supervision  and 
regulations  provided  by  the  act.  The  most  important  of  these  pro- 
visions are  as  follows: 

Children  under  10  years  of  age  must  not  be  employed  in  factories 
as  above  described.  Children  between  10  and  14  years  of  age  must 
not  be  employed  more  than  6i  in  each  24  hours,  inclusive  of  a  rest  of 
at  least  one-half  hour,  and  they  must  not  be  permitted  to  work  before 
6  a.  m.  or  after  8  p.  m.  If  they  work  before  11  a.  m.  they  must  not 
be  employed  after  1  p.  m.  either  in  the  same  or  in  another  establish- 
ment. 

Young  pei*sons  of  both  sexes  between  14  and  18  years  of  age  must 
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not  be  allowed  to  work  more  than  12  hours  dailjr,  or  before  5  a.  m.  or 
after  9  p.  m.  Intervals  of  rest  of  a  total  duration  of  not  less  than  2 
hours  coming  between  the  hours  of  8  a.  m.  and  6  p.  m.,  H  hours  of 
which  must  be  before  3  p.  m.,  must  be  included  in  the  12  hours  that 
they  are  permitted  to  work. 

Children  and  young  persons  must  not  be  allowed  to  remain  during 
their  meal  hours  in  rooms  in  which  work  is  being  carried  on.  Where 
dust  or  other  injurious  substances  are  generated  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  work,  the  health  authorities  can  order  that  the  children  and  young 
persons  be  provided  with  a  clean  room  in  which  to  pass  their  interval 
of  rest  and  meal  times. 

Children  must  not  be  employed  on  Sundays  and  church  holidays. 
Young  persons  of  the  female  sex  and  children  must,  as  far  as  possible, 
be  kept  apart  fi*om  the  adult  male  workers  both  during  working  hours 
and  tne  intervals  of  rest. 

In  the  case  of  work  which  is  especially  unhealthy  or  requires  the 
exercise  of  great  strength,  the  minister  oi  the  interior  can,  Dy  order, 
fix  the  age  at  which  children  and  young  persons  can  be  employed  only 
under  certain  conditions  higher  than  that  given  in  the  law  and  royal 
order,  or  can  entirely  prohibit  the  employment  of  young  persons  under 
18  years  of  age  in  such  work.  The  minister  can  also,  wnere  the  con- 
ditions are  suflSciently  favorable  to  warrant  it,  grant  exemption  from 
the  ^enei'al  restrictions;  but  in  no  case  can  he  permit  children  to  be 
enapToyed  at  night. 

Before  employing  a  child  or  young  person,  the  manufacturer  must 
inform  himself  concerning  his  or  her  age  and  state  of  health.  The  age 
is  to  be  established  through  the  birth  certificate,  which  must  be  deliv- 
ered gratuitously  by  the  authorities,  and  the  state  of  health  through  a 
certificate  from  a  duly  authorized  physician,  stating  that  the  child's 
health  is  such  as  to  permit  of  its  employment  without  injury  to  its 
health  in  the  work  for  which  it  is  intended.  The  physician  is  entitled 
to  a  remuneration  of  20  crowns  [$5.36]  for  his  services,  which  must 
be  oaid  by  the  employer. 

Children  who  have  not  completed  their  school  requirements  must 
not  be  employed  in  the  establishments  covered  by  this  Taw  durine  the 
hours  when  they  should  be  at  school,  nor  during  at  least  one  hour 
preceding  this  time.  Each  child  must  therefore  be  provided  with  a 
certificate  from  the  teacher  of  the  school  which  he  attends,  stating  the 
hours  when  he  should  be  at  school,  and  the  employer  must  not  employ 
a  child  unless  he  is  in  possession  of  such  a  certificate. 

In  all  establishments  comprehended  under  the  present  law  there 
must  be  kept  a  register  showing  the  name,  age,  and  address  of  all 
children  and  young  persons  there  employed.  In  the  case  of  children 
there  must  also  be  shown  the  name  ana  address  of  the  children's  parents 
or  guardians,  the  hours  when  they  should  be  at  school^  as  well  as  any 
other  details  thought  necessary  by  the  minister  of  the  interior. 

The  factories  must  be  so  maintained,  the  machines  so  installed,  and 
the  work  so  carried  on  that  the  health  and  lives  of  the  employees  will 
be  protected  as  far  as  possible  during  the  conduct  of  the  work  and  the 
time  they  remain  in  the  establishment.  All  the  moving  parts  of 
machinery  and  all  engines  moved  mechanically,  with  which  children  or 
young  persons  can  come  in  contact,  either  in  the  course  of  their  work 
or  in  moving  about,  must  be  substantially  inclosed  as  far  as  the  nature 
of  the  machinery  or  the  work  performed  will  permit,  and  it  must  be 
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prohibited  to  remove  the  protecting  inclosore  while  the  machines  are  in 
motion.  Children  and  young  persons  must  not  be  permitted  to  cleiia 
any  part  of  a  machine  while  the  latter  is  in  motion. 

For  the  enforcement  of  the  law  the  minister  of  the  interior  was 
directed  to  appoint  two  inspectors  with  all  the  usual  powers  of  visit- 
ing establishments,  calling  for  information,  prosecuting  offenders,  etc. 
The  place  of  these  officials  is  now  taken  by  the  factory  inspectors  pro- 
vided for  by  the  law  of  1889  concerning  the  safeguarding  of  machinery 
that  is  considered  below.  Infractions  of  the  law  are  punished  by 
fines  varying  in  amount  according  to  the  offense.  A  copy  of  the 
essential  provisions  of  this  act  and  the  name  and  address  of  the 
inspector  of  factories  of  the  district  in  which  the  establishment  is 
located  must  be  posted  by  the  employer  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  his 
factory.  The  health  and  local  police  authorities  are  furthermore 
directed  to  see  that  factory  buildings  are  kept  in  a  sanitary  condition; 
that  they  are  well  ventilated,  and  are  not  overcrowded.  To  this  end 
they  are  empowered  to  draw  up  and  enforce  regulations  setting  forth 
more  fully  the  particular  conditions  that  must  be  observed. 

The  foregoing  law  has  been  supplemented  by  two  others,  that  of 
February  14, 1874,  concerning  the  manufacture  of  matches,  and  that  of 
April  12,  1889,  concerning  the  safeguarding  of  dangerous  machinery. 

The  first  law  prohibits  the  manufacture  of  matches  in  the  making  of 
which  use  is  made  of  white  phosphorus.  It  is  moreover  prohibited 
to  manufacture,  import,  or  trade  in  matches  other  than  those  requir- 
ing a  specially  prepared  surface  upon  which  they  must  be  struck  to 
be  ignited.  In  match  factories  in  which  use  is  made  of  red  or 
amoi'phous  phosphorus  and  calcium  chlorate  the  rooms  in  which  the 
phosphorus  is  prepared  must  be  entirely  separated  from  the  rooms 
in  which  the  .calcium  chlorate  is  prepared. 

The  law  of  1889  is  a  very  comprehensive  measure.  It  relates  to  all 
machines,  no  matter  in  what  industry  or  establishment  employed, 
operated  by  a  mechanical  motor  or  horse  mill,  which  can  endanger  the 
health  or  lives  of  the  persons  who  tend  them.  Under  the  head  of 
"machines"  are  included  motors  and  means  of  transmitting  power  as 
well  as  machinery  proper.  The  regulations  are  very  technical.  The 
principal  ones  are  as  follows: 

Machines  must  be  constructed  and  their  moving  parts  inclosed  so 
that  workingmen  can  not  come  in  contact  with  the  moving  parts^  either 
during  their  work  or  in  passing  them,  except  as  the  result  of  unpru- 
dencc.  The  belts,  shafting,  etc.,  by  which  power  is  transmitted  must 
be  located  sufficiently  high  above  the  floor  or  inclosed  or  guarded  in 
such  a  way  that  employees  can  not  be  injured  by  them.  Projections 
in  the  way  of  boltheads,  arms,  etc..  must  be  avoided.  Electrical  con- 
ductors must  be  properly  insulated.  Where  a  motor  is  installed  ins 
room  in  which  workin^en  move  about,  it  must  be  inclosed  so  that 
only  those  persons  tending  it  can  come  in  contact  with  the  moving  parts. 

In  all  new  factories  or  other  work  places  the  passages  by  which  the 
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employees  move  about  must  be  suflSciently  high  and  broad  to  prevent 
employees  from  coming  in  contact  with  moving  machinery  except  as 
the  result  of  imprudence. 

Children  under  10  years  of  age  must  not  be  employed  in  tending 
agricultural  machines  comprehended  under  the  present  law  unless  they 
are  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  their  parents.  This  provision, 
however,  does  not  apply  to  the  work  of  tendmg  a  horse  mill. 

Children  and  young  persons  under  16  years  of  aee  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  tend  steam  lioilers  or  any  machine  which  has  been  classified 
as  dangerous  by  administrative  order.  Neither  must  they  be  allowed 
to  oil,  clean,  or  examine  machinery  while  it  is  in  motion,  nor  to  change 
belts,  cables,  or  pulleys,  etc.,  unless  use  is  made  of  special  appliances. 

The  motor  operating  machinery  must  not  be  started  until  a  signal 
that  can  be  plainly  heard  has  been  given  to  the  employees  working  in 
connection  with  the  machines  so  operated,  and  a  reply  signal  has  teen 
made,  unless  the  machinery  is  so  constructed  that  it  can  be  stopped 
independently  of  the  motor.  In  every  case  where  a  machine  can  not 
be  immediately  stopped  by  the  person  tending  it  without  stopping  the 
motor  means  must  be  provided  whereby  the  employee  can  signal  to 
the  person  tending  the  motor  to  stop  it. 

While  machines  are  in  motion  they  must  not  be  cleaned  or  oiled 
except  when  this  can  be  done  without  putting  aside  the  inclosures, 
guards,  etc.,  mentioned  above  and  the  clothes  of  the  employee  can  not 
come  in  contact  with  the  moving  parts  of  the  machinery.  Women 
must  not  be  employed  to  clean  or  ou  machinery. 

During  working  hours,  all  places  containing  machinery  tended  or 
operated  by  workmgmen  must  be  well  lighted  so  that  all  the  moving 

Earts  of  the  machinery  presenting  features  of  danger  to  employees  can 
e  plainly  seen.  The  necessary  precautions  must  be  taken  in  fur- 
nishing artificial  light  where  easily  inflammable  gases,  vapors,  or  dust 
are  generated.  The  floors  near  machinery  and  the  recesses  in  which 
means  of  transmitting  power  run  must  be  kept  clean,  so  that  they  are 
not  rendered  slippery  by  the  accumulation  of  oil  or  grease,  or  must  be 
covered  with  sana  or  some  article  serving  the  same  purpose. 

The  construction  and  operation  of  machines  whicn  are  particularly 
dangerous  can  be  further  regulated  by  decrees. 

Builders  or  persons  furnishing  any  of  the  machines  covered  by  this 
law  must  in  all  cases  send  with  tnem  the  appliances  as  above  required 
for  covering  the  gearing,  pinions,  etc. 

The  minister  of  justice  must  furnish  gratuitously  to  all  employers 
and  employees  requesting  it  copies  of  the  present  law,  and  an  extract 
containing  its  principal  provisions  and  all  orders  relating  to  it  as  pre- 
pared by  the  minister  or  justice  must  be  posted  in  all  factories  or  work 
places  operated  according  to  factory  methods  where  it  can  be  easily 
read  by  the  employees. 

The  enforcement  of  the  foregoing  provisions  is  intrusted  to  the  fac- 
tory inspectors  in  the  case  of  establishments  coming  under  their  super- 
vision, and  in  the  case  of  machines  operated  by  water  power,  wind,  or 
animal  power,  to  persons  delegated  by  the  municipal  councils.  All 
machines  to  which  the  law  refers  must  be  inspected  at  least  once  a 
year.  The  law  provides  for  the  appointment  of  2  inspectors  and  12 
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assistants.  These  inspectors  must  not  only  enforce  the  provisions  of 
the  foregoing  law,  but  also  inspect  boilers. 

Infractions  of  the  law  are  punished  by  fines  of  from  10  to  400 
crowns  ($2.68  to  $107.20). 

Sunday  labor  was  regulated  by  a  law  passed  April  7, 1876,  and  later 
by  the  law  of  April  1,  1891.  According  to  the  law  as  it  now  stands 
stores,  with  a  few  exceptions,  must  be  closed  after  9  a.  m.  on  Sundays 
and  holidays,  and  factories  must  not  be  operated  on  such  days  between 
the  hours  of  9  a.  m.  and  midnight.  To  this  general  prohibition  the 
minister  of  the  interior  can  permit  exceptions  under  certain  circum- 
stances. The  first  case  relates  to  establishments  which,  on  account  of 
the  nature  of  the  work  there  performed,  can  only  be  operated  during 
certain  times  of  the  year,  or  which  make  use  of  natural  forces,  such 
as  wind  or  water,  the  supply  of  which  is  irregular.  In  these  cases 
the  permission  to  work  Sunday  can  not  be  for  more  than  26  days  in  a 
year.  A  second  exemption  from  the  provisions  prohibiting  Sunday 
work  may  be  made  in  the  case  of  industries  which  must  be  continu- 
ously operated,  or  the  conduct  of  which  is  necessary  in  order  to 
satisfy  public  needs.  In  these  cases  the  employer  must  permit  each 
employee  to  be  free  from  work  at  least  every  other  Sunday.  The 
local  police  authorities  may  furthermore  permit  such  supplemental 
work  as  the  guarding  of  plants,  repairing  of  machines,  cleaning  up, 
etc.,  to  be  performed  on  Sunday.  Infractions  of  the  law  are  punished 
by  fines. 
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MISSOURI. 

Twenty-Jtrst  Annudl  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and 
Inspect lo7i  of  the  State  of  Missouri^  for  the  year  ending  Novertiher  5, 
1899.    Thomas  P.  Rixey,  Commissioner.     328  pp. 

The  present  report  relates  to  the  following  subjects:  Statistics  of 
manufactures,  105  pages;  prison  manufactures,  3  pages;  competition 
of  prison  labor,  5  pages;  earnings  of  wage-workers,  18  pages;  Gov- 
ernment land  in  Missouri,  7  pages;  county  agricultural  and  industrial 
statistics,  118  pages;  free  employment  oflSce,  1  page;  factory  inspec- 
tion and  accidents,  5  pages;  strikes  and  boycotts,  5  pages;  recommen- 
dations, 8  pages;  digest  of  labor  laws,  18  pages;  recent  judicial 
decisions,  20  pages;  proceedings  of  the  meeting  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  OflScials  of  Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics,  8  pages. 

Manufactures. — Returns  are  published  from  893  private  manufac- 
turing establishments,  the  tabulation  being  by  industries  and  for  each 
establishment.  The  report  shows  that  during  1898  these  establish- 
ments manufactured  goods  to  the  value  of  $126,932,008,  an  increase  of 
$22,891,706  over  the  total  reported  last  year.  They  employed  48,060 
males  and  14,805  females,  or  a  total  of  62,865  persons,  not  including 
clerical  help.  The  aggregate  wages  paid  during  1898  amounted  to 
$25,627,837,  an  increase  of  $3,917,482.  The  average  daily  wages  paid 
to  skilled  males,  for  all  industries,  were  $2.25;  unskilled  males,  $1.23; 
skilled  females,  $1.32;  unskilled  females,  $0.78.  These  rates  are 
slightly  higher  than  those  for  1897. 

Prison  Manufactures. — Eight  prison  factories  in  the  State  manu- 
factured goods  to  the  value  of  $2,068,053,  consisting  of  saddletrees, 
clothing,  brooms,  and  boots  and  shoes.  The  8  factories  employed  86 
skilled  males,  1,601  unskilled  males,  and  35  unskilled  females. 

Earnings,  etc.,  of  Wage- Workers. — Statistics  were  compiled 
from  returns  made  by  manufacturers,  employers,  and  employees  in 
every  part  of  the  State,  showing  by  industries  the  nationality,  average 
earnings,  days  employed  during  the  year,  and  other  facts  relating  to 
the  condition  of  skilled  wage- workers  in  1898.  The  number  of  per- 
sons considered  in  this  presentation  is  not  shown. 

Returns  were  also  compiled  showing  by  occupations  the  number  of 
employees,  average  daily  wages,  days  employed,  and  yearly  earnings 
of  steam  and  street  railway  employees  in  the  State. 
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CouTOT  Agriccxtural  and  Industrial  Statistics. — A  description 
in  given  of  each  county,  showing  among  other  data  the  raw  producta, 
manufactures,  and  resources  and  average  wages  paid  in  certain  occu- 
pations. 

State  Free  Employment  Office. — A  statement  is  given  showing, 
by  occupations,  the  number  of  applications  for  situations  and  for  help 
received  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  October  1, 18^.  The  statement 
shows  that  3,933  males  and  916  females  applied  for  work.  Of  these 
1,647  males  and  671  females  secured  positions  through  the  agency  of 
the  office.  There  were  3,191  orders  for  help,  844  of  which  remained 
unfilled. 

Strikes  and  Boycotts. — Reports  of  30  strikes,  1  lockout,  and  34 
boycotts  are  published,  showing  in  each  case  the  name  of  the  labor 
organization  and  of  the  firm  involved,  cause  and  result,  and  number 
of  strikes.  The  30  strikes  involved  a  total  of  2,381  persons.  The 
strikes  were  mostly  due  to  the  failure  to  recognize  the  unions,  the 
employment  of  nonunion  men,  and  demands  for  increased  wa^es. 
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CALIFORNIA. 

Sixth  Anrmal  Report  on  the  Buildmg  and  Locm  Associations  of  the 
State  of  Calif omia.  May  31, 1899.  By  the  Board  of  Commission- 
ers of  the  Building  and  Loan  Associations.     169  pp. 

This  report  comprises  details  from  the  annual  reports  of  151  asso- 
ciations in  active  operation  in  the  State  which  had  been  doing  basiness 
for  more  than  one  year.  Each  association  reported  for  its  own  fiscal 
year,  and  as  these  dates  occurred  at  various  times  during  the  year  a 
summary  of  operations  for  any  one  date  could  not  be  presented. 

The  following  statement  gives  miscellaneous  statistics  for  151  asso- 
ciations whose  fiscal  years  ended  some  time  between  June  1, 1898,  and 
May  31,  1899: 

Afisociations 151 

Members 37,780 

Borrowers 12,488 

Mortgage  loans  during  the  year 2, 524 

Stock  loans  during  the  year 1, 657 

Foreclosures  since  organization 1, 026 

Houses  built  since  organization 12, 970 

Shares  in  force  at  time  of  last  report 403, 582 

Shares  issued  since  last  report 124, 944 

Shares  matured  and  withdrawn  since  last  report 117, 850 

Shares  in  force 410,676 

Shares  pledged  for  loans Ill,  911 

Free  shares 298, 765 

Net  profits  during  the  year $1, 245, 782. 29 

The  assets  and  liabilities  and  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the 
151  associations  for  the  last  fiscal  year  covered  by  the  report  are  shown 
in  the  tables  which  follow: 

ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES  OF  151  ASSOCLA.TION8. 


Assets. 

1                                 Liabilities. 

1 

Loans                                    

$16,739,104.62 

621,603.74 

623,999.90 

2,161.466.19 

249,279.79 

Dues  (installment  stock ) .  ■. 

$12, 872, 670. 70 

Arrpara^fiMf  

Paid-up  and  prepaid  stock 

E^minffs  aoDoruoned 

1,519,541.90 

C^ash  on^hand                    . .         ... 

4,062,999.80 
76,010.50 

Real  estate 

1  Advance  payments 

Other  assets 

Overdrafts  and  bills  payable 

Reserve  and  undivided  profit*  .... 
Unearned  premiums 

784,169.67 

440,309.63 
176. 948. 77 

other  liabilities 

863,813.27 

Total 

Total 

20.285,454.24 

20,285,454.24 

1073 
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RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  OF  151  ASSOCIATIONS. 


Receipts. 

Expenditures. 

Balance,  last  report 

$615,033.83 

3,816,486.34 

689,329.21 

1,237,176.49 

371,391.38 

30,616.33 

6,957.76 

4,370,166.04 

887,680.21 

824,399.99 

Overdrafts  and  bills  payable 

Loans .. 

$1.041, 4U.M 

3,399,474.38 

1<B.(BLW 

S,61S,Qa&S( 

l,196,im« 

411, 601.96 

201.  Ids.  7S 

228,200.22 

l«».5a0.7D 

Installment  stock 

Paid-up  and  prepaid  stock 

Interest 

Interest 

Profits  repaid 

Premiums 

Fines 

Paid-up  and  prepaid  stock 

Salaries  .....*. 

Fees 

Loans  repaid 

Taxes     .... 

Overdrarts  and  bills  payable 

Other  expenses 

Other  receipts 

All  other  navments  . . 

1,881,606.41 
623,999.90 

Balance  on  hand 

Total 

Total 

12,348,137.67 

12,348,137.67 

CONNECTICUT. 

Report  of  the   Commissioner  of  BuUding  and  Loan  Associati^yM, 
December  31,  1899.     George  F.  Kendall,  Commissioner.     129  pp. 

The  returns  presented  in  this  report  are  for  the  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1899.  They  show  a  total  of  15  domestic  building  and  loan 
associations,  with  assets  amounting  to  $3,774,526.40.  The  5  foreign 
associations,  with  aggregate  assets  of  $4,313,015.36  in  1898,  withdrew 
from  the  State  during  the  year,  and  do  not  appear  therefore  in  the 
present  report. 

The  following  statement  gives  miscellaneous  statistics  for  the  15 
domestic  associations  in  the  State  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 
1899. 

Shares  in  force  at  beginning  of  year 83,196 

Shares  issued  during  year 24, 244J 

Shares  withdrawn  during  year 20,506t 

Shares  in  force  at  end  of  year a  86, 8681 

Shares  borrowed  upon 22, 0791 

Borrowing  members 2, 368 

Nonborrowing  members 10, 406 

Shares  held  by  nonborrowing  members .• 65,245 

In  the  table  following  are  shown  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  15 
domestic  associations  in  the  State  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 
1899. 

a  This  is  not  a  correct  balance  for  the  preceding  items.  The  figures  given  are, 
however,  according  to  the  original. 
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ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES  OF  16  DOMESTIC  ASSOCIATIONS.  SEPTEMBER  80, 1899. 


Aflsets. 


LiabiliUee. 


Loftiia  on  real  estate , 

Loans  on  shares , 

Real  estate 

Cash 

Furniture  and  fixtures , 

Instalhnents  due  and  unpaid 

Interest,  premium,  fees,  and  fines 
due  and  unpaid , 

Stocks,  bonds,  and  other  securities. 

Taxes  and  insurance  advanced. . . . 

Interest  paid  in  advance  on  mort- 
gages conditionally  assumed  for 
members 

Other  assets 

Contracts  acquired 

Total 


93,024.406.22 

113.678.90 

286,133.06 

189,857.04 

7,692.67 

9,662.12 

12,220.72 

114,698.07 

2,772.10 


3,923.20 

6,685.28 

104,000.00 


3,774.526.40 


Due  shareholders,  installments 
paid 

Due  shareholders,  earnings  credit. 

Due  shareholders,  single  payment 
shares 

Due  shareholders,  earnings  not 
credited  and  suiplus 

Balance  to  be  paid  out  on  loons 
made 

Borrowed  money 

Premium  account 

Insurance  profits,  balance  in  ex- 
pense fund,  and  balance  in  in- 
surance fund 

Guarantee  fund  and  surplus 

Mortgage  and  interest  condition- 
ally assumed  for  members  

Other  liabilities 

Total 


•2,231,840.74 
223.036.64 

684,69167 

84,196.84 

20,836.87 
3,096.46 
10,569.71 

27,006.26 
116,606.00 

506,220.22 
16,623.11 


3,774,526.40 


The  report  contains  also  a  brief  statement  of  the  condition  of  mort- 
gage investment  companies  and  a  reproduction  of  the  laws  of  the 
State  regarding  building  and  loan  associations. 


IOWA. 

Biennial  Report  of  the  Auditor  of  State  to  the  Governor  of  lowa^ 
July  i,  1899.  (Building  and  Loan  Associations,  196  pp.)  Frank 
F.  Merriam,  Auditor  of  State. 

The  present  report  shows  the  detailed  returns  of  building  and  loan 
associations  doing  business  in  Iowa,  during  the  years  1897  and  1898. 
For  1897  reports  were  received  from  111  associations,  of  which  83 
were  classed  as  domestic  local,  27  as  domestic,  and  1  as  foreign.  The 
returns  for  1898  covered  107  associations,  of  which  79  were  domestic 
local,  27  domestic,  and  1  foreign.  The  tables  which  follow  show  the 
assets  and  liabilities  of  all  the  associations  reported  for  the  years  1897 
and  1898: 

ASSETS  AND  UABIUTIES  OP  111  BUILDING  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS,  1897. 


Assets. 

LlabillUes. 

Loans  on  real  estate 

$10,240,649.64 
864,460.90 
89,489.10 
70,876.87 
608,SS9.92 

66,659.38 

68,102.67 
12,878.81 

104,146.12 

16,846.66 

287,921.65 

192,796.09 

Paid  in  on  installment  stock 17. 674. 623. 46 

Loans  on  stock  pledged 

Paid  in  on  full  paid  stock 

989,168.88 

Interest  earned  and  unpaid 

Real  estate  acqnirfKl 

Paid  in  on  prepaid  stock 

Paid  in  on  miscellaneous  stock  . . . 

Installments  paid  in  advance 

Premiums  paid  In  advance 

Interest  paid  in  advance 

526,809.78 
89,821.71 
10,638.20 

Real  estate  acquired  and  sold  un- 
der contract 

25,604.06 
11,209.84 

Due  for  taxes  and  insurance  from 

Incomplete  loans 

9,844.11 

borrowers . 

Proflts'dlvided 

1,776,880.67 

Installments  due  and  unpaid 

Real  estate  loans  and  costs  in  pro- 

Profits  undivided 

682,633.57 

Expense  fund 

i2i079.94 

Surplus  on  contingent  fund 

Bilispayable 

60.926.96 

Exnense  fund  overdrawn 

289,996.01 

Cash  on  hand  and  in  treasury 

Miscellaneous  assets 

Miscellaneous  liabilities 

183,806.66 

Total 

Total 

012,142,276.26 

12,142,276.26 

a  This  is  not  a  correct  total  for  the  preceding  item».    The  figures  given  are,  however,  according  to 
the  original. 
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ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES  OF  107  BUILDING  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS,  1898. 


Assets. 

Liabilities. 

Loans  on  real  estate 

Loans  on  stock  pledged 

$9,723,692.33 
319,739.56 
37,256.94 
91,483.69 
910,235.42 

86,212.79 

59, 715. 87 
22,338.81 

146,272.55 
18,400.64 
568,035.38 
115,430.89 

Paid  in  on  installment  stock '    97. 647, 364. « 

Paid  In  on  full  paid  stock 9\4  94^^  m 

Premiums  earned  and  unpaid 

Interest  earned  and  unpaid 

Real  estate  acquired 

Paid  in  on  prepaid  stock 

643  406.57 

Installments  paid  in  advance 

Premiums  paid  in  advance 

Interest  paid  In  advance 

23,212.61 

S  23&-C2 

Real  estate  acquired  and  sold  un- 
der contract 

2  Cftt47 

Incomplete  loans 

5  son.  13 

Due  for  taxes  and  Insurance  from 

Profits  divided 

1,810.301.09 

borrowers 

Profits  undivided  .            

549  329.  IS 

Installments  due  and  unpaid 

Real  estate  loans  and  costs  in  pro- 
cess of  foreclosure 

Expense  fund 

16,602.06 

Surplus  on  contingent  fund 

Bills  payable 

214,715.02 
222,046.17 

Expense  fund  overdrawn 

Miscellaneous  liabilities 

40,689.78 

CaMi  on  hand  and  in  treasur>' 

Miscellaneous  assets 

Total 

Total 

12,098,814.87 

12,098,814.87 

MICHIGAN. 

Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  State  on  Building  arid 
Loan  AHHoclatlons^  for  the  year  ending  July  i,  1899.  Justus  S. 
Stearns,  Secretary  of  State.     178  pp. 

The  returns  of  the  building  and  loan  associations  in  the  State  show 
a  decrease  of  $726,145.86  in  the  assets  on  July  1,  1899,  as  compared 
with  the  preceding  year.  There  was  likewise  a  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  associations,  the  number  of  members,  and  the  number  of  shares 
in  force. 

The  following  statement  shows  miscellaneous  statistics  of  the  build- 
ing and  loan  associations  in  the  State  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  July 
1,  1898,  and  July  1,  1899: 

MISCELLANEOUS  STATISTICS  OF  BUILDING  AND   LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS  FOR  THE  FISCAL 
YEARS  ENDING  JULY  1,  1898  AND  1899. 


Items. 


Associations 

Authorized  capital  stock 

Capital  stock  in  force  July  1 

Shares  in  force  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year 

Shares  issued  during  the  year 

Shares  matured  during  the  year 

Shares  retired  during  the  year 

Shares  withdrawn  during  the  year 

Shares  otherwise  eliminated  during  the  year 

Shares  in  force  at  the  close  of  the  IiscaI  year 

Number  of  investing  members 

Number  of  borrowing  members 

Total  membership 


75 
1275,875,000 
«28,744.300 
312.4S5i 
69,681 
7,635 
l,815i 
71,5031 
6.209i 
2M,992A 
25,472 
10,500 
85,972 


9269, 
»26, 


1899. 


575,000 

072,108 

2SM.992I 

66,3811 

9.5321 

2,899 

61.8141 

17,7464 

269. 381^ 

23,777 

8,996 

32,775 
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In  the  following  tables  are  shown  the  assets  and  liabilities  and  the 
receipts  and  disbursements  of  72  building  and  loan  associations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  July  1,  1899: 

ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES  OF  72  ASSOCIATIONS,  JULY  1,  1899. 


Aasets. 

1 

Liabilities. 

Cash  on  hand,  general  fond 

Cash  on  hand,  loan  fund     

re,  780. 22 

436,862.82 

7,070.48 

7,036,562.79 

350,186.18 

10,681.60 

14,718.91 

4,040.53 

1,087,912.80 

200,513.23 
191,860.47 
44,952.55 
36,436.61 
546,552.66 
115, 430.  M 

Net  capital  dues  credited  stock- 
holders   

r,  221, 306. 78 

997,983.58 
124,642.12 

Cash  on  handj  expense  fund 

Total  dividends  credited  on  above 
stock 

Matured  stock 

I/>An8  on  other  security 

Advance  payments,  capital  dues. . 

Advance  payments,  interest  on 

loans 

172,286  42 

Furniture  and  fixtures 

Stationery  and  supplies 

3,054  37 

Real  estate 

Advance  payments,  premium  on 
loans 

Delinquent   interest,    premiums. 

233.28 

and 'lines .'..'. 

Unearned  premiums 

67,667.27 
704,495.15 

Delinquent  dues 

Undivided  profits 

Due  for  insurance  and  taxes  paid. . 
Accounts  receivable 

Contingent  undivided  profits 

Contingent  capital  dues. . . . 

143,979.30 
185,927.40 

Due  on  loans 

48,909.88 

Miscellaneous 

Contingent  or  reserve  fund 

Bills  payable 

55,456.76 
16,851.00 

Misc^laneous 

426.768.98 

Total 

10,159,562.29 

Total 

10, 159, 562. 29 

RECEIPTS  AND   DISBURSEMENTS  OF  72  ASSOCIATIONS,  JULY  1,  1899. 


Receipts. 


Cash  on  hand  July  1, 1898,  general 

fund 

Cash  on  hand  July  1, 1898,  loan  fund 
Cash  on  hand  July  1, 1896,  expense 

fund 

Dues  on  stock  credited  to  general 

fund 

Doeson  stock  credited  to  loan  fund . 
Dues  on  stock  credited  to  expense 

fund 

Locmson  mortgage  security  repaid . 

Loans  on  stock  security  repaia 

Loans  on  other  security  repaid 

Interest 

Premiums 

Fines 

Rents 

Forfeitures 

Real  estate  sold 

Interest  on  bank  deposits 

Insurance  and  taxes  repaid 

Transfer  and  withdrawal  fees 

Pass  books  and  membership  f  e^  . . 

Bill<<  payable 

Land  contracts 

Miscellaneous 

Total 


$144,222.98 
369,186.58 

9,786.63 

517,081.18 
1.740,895.52 


111, 

1.969, 

187, 

13, 

559, 

136, 

22, 

53, 

2, 

316, 

7, 

117, 

4, 

M, 

49, 

134, 

527 


482.78 
364.68 
286.68 
897.73 
762.29 
431.79 
812.26 
368.96 
323.36 
687.66 
418.81 
325.69 
621.91 
453.95 
783.31 
574.85 
625.74 


6,999,914.84 


Disbursements. 


{  Loans  on  mortgage  security 

Loans  on  stock  security 

Loans  on  other  security 

Withdrawals  of  stock 

Interest  and  profits  on  withdraw- 
als  

Matured  stock 

Profits  and  interest  on  matured 
stock 

Retired  stock 

Expenses  for  salaries 

Expenses  for  other  purposes 

Insurance  and  taxes 

Forfeitures 

Real  estate 

Rebate  of  premiums  on  loans  re- 
paid   , 

Bills  payable 

Land  contracts 

Miscellaneous 

Cash  on  hand,  eeneral  fund 

Cash  on  hand,  loan  fund 

Cash  on  hand,  expense  fund 


Total. 


$1,667,966.16 

200,113.80 

5,469.26 

1,790,195.21 

323,727.35 
674,035.79 

265,712.55 
68,133.75 

109,238.45 
93,501.64 

125,452.06 
4,501.11 

344.296.74 

12,024.10 
106,106.58 
200.639.22 
488,995.21 

76,780.22 

486,862.32 

7,163.87 


6,999,914.84 


NEW  YC 


Aimiutl  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Banks  Relative  to  Building 
and  Loan  and  Cooperative  Savings  and  Loan  Associations^  for  tJie 
year  ending  December  31^  1898.  Frederick  D.  Kilburn,  Superin- 
tendent of  Banks.     693  pp. 

The  present  report  consists  of  a  list  of  building  and  loan  ancTcoop- 
erative  savings  and  loan  associations  doing  })usiness  in  the  State  from 
1875  to  1899,  a  detailed  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  associations 
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on  January  1,  1899,  arranged  by  counties,  a  comparative  statement  of 
the  assets,  liabilities,  receipts,  disbursements,  etc.,  of  associations  for 
the  year  1898,  a  detailed  statement  of  the  condition  of  lot  associations 
and  a  reproduction  of  the  laws  relating  to  building  and  loan  and  coop- 
erative savings  and  loan  associations. 

The  following  table  shows  for  the  year  1898  miscellaneous  statis- 
tics regarding  shares,  borrowers,  female  shareholders,  mortgages,  etc., 
for  358  national  and  local  associations  in  the  State: 

MISCELLANEOUS  STATISTICS  OF  868  ASSOCIATIONS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1896. 


Items. 


National. 


Local. 


Total. 


Shares  in  force  January  1, 1898 

Shares  issued  during  the  year 

Shares  withdrawn  during  the  year 

Shares  In  force  Decemher  31, 1898 

Borrowing  members 

Shares  held  by  borrowing  members 

Nonborrowing  members 

Shares  held  by  nonborrowing  members 

Female  sharenolders  (a) 

Shares  held  by  females  (a) 

Foreclosures  In  1898 

Amount  of  mortgages  on  property  in  the  State 
Expenses  for  the  year 


$11 


874,704 

837,078 

291,707 

920.075 

12,131 

206,664 

65.498 

718,411 

9,883 

118,486 

476 

,346,217 

1928,819 


727.838 

177.696 

192.219 

712.766 

19.834 

196.887 

69,827 

516,868 

28.289 

187,704 

267 

928.596,461 

9290,779 


1,608.012 
S14.7I4 
48S.9BK 

1,632.830 

81.  M5 

40B.561 

135.320 

1,229.279 

38,072 

306,190 

743 

939.942.678 

91.219.668 


a  Not  including  33  associations  not  reporting. 

The  returns  show  an  increase  for  1898  in  the  assets  both  of  the  local 
and  of  the  national  associations.  The  following  tables  give  for  that 
year  the  total  assets  and  liabilities  and  receipts  and  disbursements  for 
the  358  associations  reported: 

ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES  OF  368  ASSOCIATIONS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1898. 


Items. 


A88KT8. 

Loans  on  bond  and  mortgage 

Loann  on  shares 

Stocks  and  bonds 

Contracts  for  the  sale  of  real  estate 

Real  estate 

Cash  on  hand  and  in  bank 

Furniture  and  iixtures 

Installments  due  and  unpaid 

Interest,  premium,  fees,  and  fines  due  and  unpaid 
other  assets 

Total 

LIABILITII8. 

Dne  shareholders,  stock  payments  credited 

Dividends  credited 

Due  shareholders,  matured  shares 

Balance  to  be  paid  borrowers  on  mortgage  loans . . 

Mortgages  assumed 

Borrowed  monev 

Earnings  undivided 

OtherlDibilities 

Totol 


National. 


•17, 


729,057 
626,808 
22,157 
363,675 

^'487 
62,268 
99,112 
276,862 
678,728 


27,177,069 


16,212,822 

1,306,102 

2,600 

724,639 

6,914.881 

238.970 

1.946.867 

880,888 


27,177.069 


Local. 


930,905,857 

989,482 

34.310 

887,191 

2.791,466 

1,874.886 

42.468 

199.783 

164. 6Z1 

280.068 


87.669,667 


ToCaL 


29.271,088 
4,822,763 
868,182 
236,665 
167.668 
860.642 
1.966.699 
381.165 


87,669,667 


948.684,914 

1,566.265 

66,467 

750.886 

9.688,386 

2,388,873 

104,716 

296,8fi» 

441,481 

806.791 


64.746,636 


45,488.866 

6,128.865 

365. 6SZ 

961,S04 

6,082.449 

688.512 

3, 918;  669 

1.221,681 


64,746,686 
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RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS  OF  358  ASSOCIATIONS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1898. 


Items. 


National. 


Local. 


Total. 


Caflh  on  hand  J  ana ary  1,1896 

Stock  payments  credited  tomembent 

Deductions  credited  to  expense  or  similar  fund 

Money  borrowed 

MortgAgem  redeemed,  forecloeed.or  transferred 

Other  loans  redeemed 

Real  estate  sold 

Fees  received  by  associations  and  agents 

Fines  received 

Interest  received 

Premiums  received 

Rent  received 

Other  receipts 

Total 

DIBBURSKMBNTS. 

Loaned  on  mortgage 

Loaned  on  other  securities 

Paid  shares  withdrawn  and  cu«h  dividends 

Paid  matured  shares 

Paid  borrowed  money  and  prior  mortgages,  principal  and 

interest 

Paid  for  real  estate 

Paid  salaries  and  clerk  hire 

Paid  agents 

Paid  advertising,  printing, and  postage 

Paid  rent 

Paid  repairs  to  real  estate 

Paid  taxes,  insurance,  etc 

Other  disbursements 

Cash  on  hand  December  81, 1898 

Total 


KTM,408 

i]M7,  409 
II  <:^.  196 
iM\:^,  BOO 

lTi>^  753 
r.\i  098 

\,i'c:  904 
1  L  604 
r:.  348 
i'-C.  240 
7u:.  201 
I.M  856 

;;.  ^^1.584 


17.945,447 


6,295,648 

576,665 

4.118.412 

28,519 

1,083,666 
8,028.444 
868.401 
271,158 
77.284 
56,612 
127,697 
94.706 
1,858.102 
525.188 


Iljai.l85 

7,-4.747 

[ .  1  i\  m 

7   J17 
180 

)18 
.:  J66 

iV  168 

t.|-.i-;j)49 
»  .)97 
ii/;  :B1 

-s^,  198 


19.927,064 


5,718,412 
848,180 

8,084,099 
829,752 

1,247,749 

628,291 

184.447 

4,562 

24,101 

88.596 

58,773 

88,785 

862.059 

1,874,886 


12,873,898 

11.882,156 

409,114 

1.711.402 

10,578.070 

1.240,573 

1,910,822 

171.590 

86,811 

2.596,289 

1,075,798 

265,186 

8,573,827 


87,872,581 


12,014,066 

1.419,845 

12,147.461 

868,271 

2,281,415 

8,656,785 

552,848 

275,720 

101.885 

90,210 

186.470 

178,441 

1,715.161 

2,899,524 


17,945,447 


19,927,064 


37,872,581 
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BECEHT  FOREIGN  STATISTICAL  FUBLIGATIONS. 

BELGIUM. 

Lej<  Industries  a  Domicile  en  Bel^ique,  Office  du  Travail,  Ministere 
de  rindustrie  et  du  Travail.  Vol.  I,  1899,  xx,  362  pp;  Vol.  IL 
1900,  464  pp. 

In  1895  the  superior  council  of  labor  of  Belgium  was  charged  with 
the  preparation  of  a  law  regarding  the  labor  contract,  and  as  this 
council  decided  to  limit  its  mission  to  that  class  of  contracts  '*  by  which 
a  workingman  engages  to  work  under  the  authority,  direction,  and 
supervision  of  an  employer  or  head  of  an  industry,"  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  ascertain  the  exact  nature  of  the  contracts  entered  into 
between  manufacturers  and  the  home  workers  whom  they  employ. 
With  this  end  in  view  the  Belgium  department  of  industry  and  labor 
appointed  special  investigators  to  examine  into  the  economic  condition 
and  legal  status  of  this  class  of  labor,  in  accordance  with  a  programme 
of  work  outlined  by  the  bureau  of  labor. 

The  present  volumes  contain  six  of  a  series  of  reports,  showing  the 
results  of  these  investigations.  These  reports  deal  with  the  arms 
manufacturing  industry  of  Liege  and  vicinity,  the  men's  garment 
industry  of  Brussels,  the  cutlery  industry  of  Gembloux,  the  linen 
industry  of  Flanders,  the  straw-braiding  industry  in  the  Jaar  Valley, 
and  the  shoemaking  industry  in  the  Flemish  countries,  each  being  pre- 
pared by  a  separate  investigator.  The  report  in  each  case  consists  of 
an  historical  sketch  of  the  development  of  the  home  industry,  a  review 
of  the  general  conditions  under  which  home  work  is  performed,  the 
relations  between  manufacturers,  contractors,  and  the  working  people, 
the  labor  contract,  wages,  hours  of  labor,  the  sweating  system,  sanitary 
conditions,  accidents,  employers'  and  employees'  associations,  etc. 

FRANCE. 

Saisie-Arret  mcr  les  Salaires.  Office  du  Travail,  Ministere  du  Com- 
merce, dc  I'Industrie,  des  Postes  et  des  T^l^graphes.  1899.  xxiiL, 
138  pp. 

The  present  report  is  the  result  of  an  inquiry  instituted  by  the  French 
bureau  of  la}>or  in  response  to  a  request  from  a  senatorial  commission 
charged  with  the  examination  of  a  proposed  law  regarding  the  attach- 
ment of  the  wages  of  working  people,  clerks,  etc.     Two  thousand 
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circulars  were  addressed  to  the  heads  of  large  manufacturing  and 
commercial  establishments,  chambers  of  commerce,  and  employers', 
employees',  and  other  organizations,  asking  their  opinions  as  to  the 
advisability  of  maintaining  the  principle  of  attachment  of  a  portion  of 
the  wages  or  of  adopting  that  of  total  exemption.  The  law  in  force, 
dated  January  12,  1895,  provides  that  one-tenth  of  the  wages  may  be 
attached. 

Of  817  who  responded,  412  were  in  favor  of  total  exemption  and  368 
favored  some  form  of  attachment,  37  responses  being  indefinite.  The 
report  gives  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  returns,  classified  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  responses  received. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

First  wnd  Second  Progress  Reports  of  the  Unemployed  Advisory  Board, 
1899.     First  report,  5  pp. ;  second  report,  24  pp. 

These  are  the  first  two  of  a  series  of  reports  issued  by  a  board 
appointed  by  the  Government  of  New  South  Wales  to  make  inquiries 
regarding  the  unemployed,  to  advise  the  Government  in  dealing  with 
the  same,  and  to  carry  out  practically  the  plans  to  be  adopted  for  their 
relief. 

In  the  first  report  twelve  classes  of  public  works  are  suggested  as 
temporary  means  of  employment,  including  forest  thinning,  railway 
and  road  construction,  drainage,  etc. 

In  the  second  report  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  relief  is  suggested 
consisting  of  two  propositions — one  for  the  worthy  unemployed  and 
the  other  for  the  vagrant  classes.  The  first  proposition  relates  to  the 
establishment  of  receiving  depots,  industrial-farm  settlements,  and 
assisted  settlement  blocks. 

The  receiving  depots  are  to  serve  as  temporary  refuges  for  worthy 
men  and  women,  who  are  to  be  assisted  as  much  as  possible  in  obtain- 
ing employment  in  the  ordinary  channels  of  industry,  and  who  should, 
if  suitable,  be  eligible  for  admission  to  the  industrial-farm  settlements. 
While  these  receiving  depots  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  self-supporting, 
the  labor  of  the  inmates  should  be  made  to  reduce  the  expenditures  as 
much  as  possible. 

The  industrial- farm  settlements  are  intended  to  provide  homes  and 
maintenance  for  the  unemployed  who  have  applied  at  and  conformed 
to  the  regulations  of  the  receiving  depots.  These  settlements  are 
expected  eventually  to  become  self-supporting  by  the  inauguration  of 
the  greatest  diversity  of  employment,  both  agricultural  and  manufac- 
turing, of  which  the  land  and  inmates  are  capable.  The  surplus 
products,  after  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  inmates,  are  to  be 
supplied  to  charitable  institutions  or  public  departments  or  exported 
to  other  countries.     The  remuneration  is  to  be  made  in  the  form  of 
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board,  residence,  clothing,  etc.,  in  proportion  to  the  work  done  and 
the  resources  available.  These  farms  are  to  be  regarded  merely  as 
temporary  places  of  residence,  and  every  endeavor  is  to  be  made  to 
find  employment  for  settlers  in  the  ordinary  channels  of  work. 

Those  inmates  of  the  industrial  farms  who  show  the  necessary  apti- 
tude and  trustworthiness  in  farm  work  are  to  be  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity of  taking  up  assisted  settlement  blocks,  where  they  can  be 
provided  with  permanent  homes  and  an  independent  living.  For  this 
purpose  it  is  proposed  that  the  Government  should  set  aside  suitable 
areas  of  land,  to  be  divided  into  blocks  sufficiently  large  to  maintain 
one  family  each,  no  person  being  permitted  to  hold  more  than  one 
block.  A  part  of  each  block  is  to  be  cleared  fit  for  the  plow  by 
inmates  of  the  industrial  farms,  fencing  wire  is  to  be  supplied,  as  well 
as  timber  for  a  residence.  Interest  is  to  be  charged  on  the  capital 
thus  expended  and  on  the  unimproved  value  of  the  land.  The  blocks 
are  to  be  transferred  to  the  settlers  upon  terms  of  peipetual  lease  and 
on  condition  of  occupation,  proper  use  of  the  land,  payment  of  inter- 
est, and  compliance  with  other  specifications. 

The  second  proposition  contemplates  the  establishment  of  a  compul- 
sory labor  colony  to  which  the  persistently  idle  and  vagrant  class  may 
be  committed  with  a  view  to  their  possible  reformation,  and  where  an 
endeavor  should  be  made  to  compel  them  to  earn  as  much  as  they  eon- 
siune.  The  inmates  are  to  be  carefully  classed  and  provided  with  such 
inducements  by  way  of  food  and  luxuries  as  may  stimulate  a  spirit  of 
industry  among  them.  Commitments  should  be  for  at  least  one  year 
for  the  fii*st  offense  and  two  years  for  the  second. 

In  addition  to  the  above  proposed  institutions  the  board  also  recom- 
mended, among  other  things,  the  establbhment  of  a  labor  intelligence 
department,  a  system  of  agricultural  instruction  in  the  primary 
schools,  systematic  forest  planting,  the  carrying  out  of  extensive 
drainage  schemes,  etc. 

NORWAY. 

Statistiske  Oplysninger  oun  Alders-  og  Indtcegtsforholde^  etc.^  da  hegyndt 
at  arbeide^  og  IndtmjUforholde  189Jf,.  Socialstatistik,  Bind  I,  II,  HI. 
Bilag  til  den  parlamentariske  Arbeiderkommissions  Indstilling. 

The  present  publication,  which  constitutes  Vols.  I,  II,  and  III  of  a 
series  of  reports  entitled  ''  Socialstatistik,"  was  prepared  as  a  part  of 
the  work  of  the  Norwegian  parliamentary  commission  on  labor.  It 
contains  the  results  of  an  inquiry  regarding  the  age,  occupation, 
income,  etc.,  of  persons  at  the  time  of  their  first  employment  and  on 
December  31,  1894.  Other  subjects  to  be  investigated  by  this  com- 
mission will  be  treated  in  subsequent  volumes  of  this  series. 

Of  the  present  publication,  the  first  volume  consists  of  an  analysis 
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and  .summary  tables  while  the  other  two  volmncs  give  the  detailed 
tables  for  the  cities  and  rural  districts  embraced  in  the  inquiry.  The 
investigation  covers  7  per  cent  of  the  urban  and  6.2  per  cent  of  the 
rural  population  of  Norway,  15  years  of  age  or  over.  The  statistics 
show  the  age,  occupation,  and  earnings  of  persons  at  the  time  of  their 
first  employment  and  their  occupation  and  earnings  during  the  year 
1894,  a  comparison  of  the  occupation  of  fathers  and  of  children  at  the 
time  of  the  latter's  first  employment,  the  earnings  by  occupation  and 
age  classes,  the  estimated  earnings  of  one  generation,  etc. 

Of  81,942  persons  considered  21,444  belonged  to  the  urban  and 
60,498  to  the  rural  population.  Of  the  former  9,104  were  males  and 
12,340  females,  and  of  the  latter  28,593  were  males  and  31,905  females. 
Of  the  entire  number  considered  24,231,  or  29.57  per  cent,  began  work 
when  from  6  to  13  years  of  age;  52,998,  or  64.68  per  cent,  when  from 
14  to  19  years  of  age;  2,135,  or  2.60  per  cent,  when  from  20  to  24 
years  of  age;  735,  or  0.90  per  cent,  when  25  years  of  age  or  over; 
1,828,  or  2.23  per  cent,  had  not  begun  work,  and  in  the  case  of  15,  or 
0.02  per  cent,  the  age  was  not  reported. 

The  occupation  at  the  time  of  first  employment  and  th'e  occupation 
status  on  December  31,  1894,  were  reported  in  the  cases  of  37,042 
males  and  42,991  females.  The  two  following  tables  show  for  males 
and  females,  respectively,  by  original  occupations,  the  number  who  on 
the  above  date  remained  at  their  original  occupation,  the  number  who 
changed  their  occupation  but  remained  in  the  same  industrj",  the  num- 
ber who  changed  both  occupation  and  industry,  and  the  number  who 
were  no  longer  engaged  in  gainful  occupations: 


OCCUPATIONS    OF  87,042    MALES  AT   TIME    OF   FIRST    EMPLOYMENT  AND   STATUS   ON 

DEOEMBEA  31,  1894. 


Occupations  at  time  of  first 
employment. 


Remained  in 
same  occu- 
pation. 


Num-     Per 
ber.     cent. 


Remained  in 
aame  indus- 
try, but 
changed  oc- 
cupation. 


Num-     Per 
ber.     cent. 


Changed  both 

occupation 

and  industry. 


Num-     Per 
ber.     cent. 


No  lonffer 
engagea  in 
gainful  occu- 
pations. 


Num-     Per 
ber.     cent. 


Total. 


Aver- 
age 
years 

in- 
clud- 
ed in 

r^ 


Higher  public  officials 

Inferior  public  officials  and 
clerks 

Fishermen 

Merchants,  bankers,  etc 

Proprieton  of  other  indus- 
trial establishments 

Clerks,  officials,  etc. ,  mercan- 
tile trades 

Clerks,  officials,  etc.,  in  other 
trades 

Farmers'  sons  assisting  in 
agricultural  work 

Agricultural  servants 

Other  agricultural  employees 

Factory  employees 

Employees,  nandicraft  trades 

Seamen 

Laborers,  commerce  and 
transportation 

Other  occupations 


191 
102 
41 

99 

GOl 


2,914 
1,066 

632 
1,096 
1,983 

763 


843 


Total 10,947 

I   ■ 


60.8 
57.0 
48.8 


52.1 


19.9 
16.6 
43.9 
66.0 
43.6 
30.3 

47.3 
81.6 


32 

"e 

4 

803 

11 


6,688 
2,378 

216 

82 

1,270 

527 

125 
36 


29.6     11,626 


10.2 
'7.'2' 

1.9 
26.2 

6.2 

44.7 
37.1 
17.7 
4.9 
27.9 
21.2 

10.0 
1.3 


70 
70 
29 

82 

205 


8,873 
2,632 
401 
438 
1,098 
1,062 

499 
1,687 


22.8 
39.1 
84.5 

40.0 

17.8 

48.6 

26.6 
39.5 
38.1 
26.4 
24.2 
42.4 

40.1  I 
63.1 


20 
45 

7 

1,297 
442 
64 
45 
195 
150 

32  I 
106 


7.2 

6.7 
8.0 
9.5 

9.8 

3.9 

4.0 

8.9 
6.9 
6.3 
2.7 
4.3 
6.1 

2.6 
4.0 


314 
179 
84 


177 

14,622 
6,406 
1,212 
1,661 
4,546 
2,482 

1,244 
2,671 


22.6 

24.7 
22.9 
28.7 

22.0 

19.0 

20.2 

28.4 
28.1 
22.2 
188 
24.1 
26.4 

18.0 
22.2 


31.1 


12,124  I  32.7  I    2,445 


6.6  ,  37,042  I    26.6 
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OCCUPATIONS  OF  42,991   FEMALES   AT  TIME  OF   FIRST   EMPLOYMENT  AND  STATUS   ON 

DECEMBER  31. 1894. 


Occupations  at  time  of  first 
employment. 

Remained  in 
same  occu- 
pation. 

Married  and 

became 
housewives. 

Changed  both 

occupation 

and  industry. 

No  loneer 
engaged  in 
gainful  occu- 
pations. 

Total. 

Av«r 
•«« 

yean 

in- 

ClQd- 

edin 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Married  houflewiyes 

948 

280 

76 

700 

1,198 

3,406 

2,080 

2,294 

74 

269 

430 

76.6 

68.1 

42.1 

57.7 

27.3 

2L2 

26.1 

24.0 
42.8 
48.9 
46.4 

101 

80 

47 

118 

996 

8,182 

1,471 

1,925 
37 
62 
215 

8.2 

7.6 

26.4 

9.7 

22.8 

19.6 

17.8 

20.1 
21.4 
11.8 
22.7 

190 
25 
12 
69 

883 
1,862 

667 

732 
7 
12 
45 

16.3 

6.3 

6.8 

6.7 

7.6 

8.6 

8.0 

7.7 
4.0 
2.2 

4.8 

1,239 
996 

178 

21.6 

Proprietors  of  small  Indus- 
trial establishments 

Other  independent  gainful 
occupations 

Ill 
44 

827 

1,862 

8,178 

4,068 

4,607 
65 
207 
256 

28.0 

24.7 

26.9 

42.8 

60.8 

49.1 

48.2 
31.8 
37.6 
27.1 

16.J 

Public  and  private  clerks, 
officials  etc             

1     -    - 
1,214       18.7 

Daughters  assisting  in  house- 
work at  home 

4,373       2Lf 

Daughters  aasistinsr  in  agri- 
cultural work  at  home 

Servants  engaged  in  house- 
work   

16.078       96.9 
8,286       23w9 

Servant*  engaged  in  agricul- 
tural worK 

9,668       26.9 

Other  agricultural  employees 
Factory  employees 

173       20.0 
650       13wl 

Other  occupations . . , , , 

946       16.6 

Total 

11,699 

27.2 

19,706 

46.9 

8,133 

18.9 

3,4M 

8.0 

42,991        24.7 

The  tables  show  that  of  the  37,042  males  considered,  29.6  per  cent 
remained  in  the  same  occupations  during  the  average  period  of  25.8 
years  elapsing  between  the  time  of  first  employment  and  December 
31, 1894;  31.1  per  cent  changed  their  occupations  but  remained  in  the 
same  industry;  32.7  per  cent  changed  both  occupation  and  industry, 
and  6.6  per  cent  had  ceased  engaging  in  gainful  occupations.  Of  the 
42,991  females  considered,  27.2  per  cent  remained  in  the  same  occupa- 
tion, 45.9  per  cent  married  and  became  housewives,  18.9  per  cent 
changed  their  occupation  and  industry,  and  8  per  cent  were  no  longer 
engaged  in  gainful  occupations  at  the  end  of  the  average  period  of 
24.7  years  elapsing  between  the  time  of  first  employment  and  Decem- 
ber 31,  1894. 

The  next  two  tables  show  the  earnings  per  year  of  36,901  males  and 
42,988  females  at  the  time  of  their  first  employment  and  of  37,650 
males  and  44,223  females  during  the  year  1894. 

YEARLY  EARNINGS  OF  36,901  MALES  AND  42,988  FEMALES  AT  THE  TIME  OF  FIRST 

EMPLOYMENT. 
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YEARLY  EARNINGS  OF  37,650  MALES  AND  44,223  FEMALES  DURING  1894. 


Yearly  eamingH  during  1894. 


Less  than  1€0  krorner  f€i6.J«f> 

lOOkronor  it^tim)  and  le^7H  ihan  200  kroner  ($63.60) .. . 
200  kroner  r^i^iGOk  ilihI  Ukm  than  400  kroner  ($107.20).. 
400 kroner  i.$nn:2!&}  luid  ]em  tlkan  600  kroner  ($160.80). 
600  kroner  ifi4>J.!^)»  luid  h-^  tlian  800  kroner  ($214.40). 
800  kroner  (fiJ  1.10}  nud  les  ilian  1,000  kroner  ($268) 
1.000  kiuner  im»i]  and  le»i  thftn  1,600  kroner  ($402, 
1,600  kToner  |40(2)  and  \am  than  2.000  kroner  ($636 
2.000  krinitrr  {^36}  anil  lem  tban  8,000  kroner  ($804* 
3.000  kr-jiHt-  {P>fn)  and  \&m  than  6,000  kroner  ($1,340) 
6,000  krnii.'r  i$i:M(i\  imd  lem  than  10.000  kroner  ($2,690) . 
10,000  kriPiirf  (t-J.t^HO^  w  c*vtir 


Males. 


Number.  Percent 


1,806 

3,413 

10,722 

7,874 

6,713 

3,023 

2,694 

822 

767 

485 

246 


Total ,      37,660 


4.80 

9.07 

28.48 

20.91 

15.17 

8.03 

7.16 

2.18 

2.04 

1.29 

.66 

.22 


FemaleK. 


Nomber.  Percent, 


2,969 

11,028 

20,790 

6,238 

1,686 

674 

607 

134 

115 

61 

19 

2 


100.00  I   44,223 


6.71 

24.94 

47.01 

14.11 

8.69 

1.52 

1.37 

.80 

.26 

.14 

.01 

.01 


100.00 


The  tables  show  that  the  bulk  of  the  persons  enumerated  earned  less 
than  200  kroner  ($63.60)  per  year  at  the  time  of  their  first  employ- 
ment, only  a  small  proportion  of  either  sex  earning  more  than  that 
amount.  In  1894  the  greater  part  of  the  males  earned  between  200 
and  800  kroner  ($53.60  and  $214.40)  and  of  the  females  between  100 
and  400  kroner  ($26.80  and  $107.20). 
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DEGISI0H8  OF  COXTETS  AFFECTING  LABOR. 

[This  subject,  b^un  in  Bulletin  No.  2,  has  been  continued  in  successive  iaraes. 
All  material  parts  of  the  decisions  are  reproduced  in  the  words  of  the  courte,  indi- 
cated when  short  by  quotation  marks  and  when  long  by  being  printed  solid.  In 
order  to  save  space,  immaterial  matter,  needed  simply  by  way  of  explanation,  i^ 
given  in  the  words  of  the  editorial  reviser.] 

DECISIONS  UNDER  STATUTORY  LAW. 

CONSTlTUtlONALI'n^      OF      STATUTE — ATTORNEYS'       FeES       To       Be 

Allowed  in  Foreclosure  of  Mechanics'  Liens — Davidson  et  al 
f\  Jennings  et  al.^  60  Pacific  Reporter^  page  36^. — In  a  suit  brought 
by  I.  W.  Jennings  and  others  against  J.  E.  Davidson  and  another  for 
the  foreclosure  of  a  mechanic's  lien,  a  judgment  was  rendered  in  favor 
of  the  plaintiffs  in  the  district  court  of  Gunnison  County,  Colo.,  and 
the  defendants,  Davidson  and  one  Himebaugh,  appealed  to  the  supreme 
court  of  the  State,  which  rendered  its  decision  Fe!>ruary  5,  19()0,  and 
reversed  the  decision  of  the  lower  court. 

The  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  was  delivered  by  Judge  Goddard 
who,  in  the  coui'se  of  the  same,  used  the  following  language: 

Counsel  for  appellants  contend  that  the  judgment  and  decree  are 
erroneous,  in  that  the  lien  decreed  against  the  property  of  appellants 
includes,  in  addition  to  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  debt,  and  the 
usual  costs,  the  allowance  of  attorney's  fees  to  the  respective  lien 
claimants.  These  allowances  were  made  in  pursuance  or  section  18, 
c.  117,  p.  325,  Sess.  Laws,  1893,  which  reads  as  follows:  *''In  all  suits 
for  the  foreclosure  of  liens  provided  for  in  this  act  in  which  the  plain- 
tiffs shall  obtain  a  judgment  and  decree  of  forexjlosure  against  the  prop- 
erty described  in  said  lien  there  shall  be  taxed  as  costs,  in  addition  to 
the  costs  already  provided  for  in  such  cases,  a  reasonable  sum  as  an 
attorney  fee  to  be  fixed  by  the  cx)urt  at  the  time  of  rendering  such 
judgment  and  decree."  It  will  be  seen  that  this  section  imposes  a  pen 
alty  upon  the  defendant  for  exercising,  in  this  class  of  cases,  the  com- 
mon right  of  making  ii  defense,  which  is  accorded  to  every  other  liti- 
gant in  the  courtjs,  ))y  subjecting  him  to  the  paj'^ment  of  tHe  plaintiff's 
attorney's  f(M\s  if  he  is  successful,  without  givmg  him  (the  defendant) 
a  rec^iprocal  right  if  he  is  victorious.  As  furnishing  support  for  this 
character  of  legislation,  we  are  referred  to  the  following  cases,  wherein 
statutes  allowing  an  attorney's  fee  to  plaintiff  in  actions  against  rail- 
road companies  for  the  killing  of  stoi'K  have  been  held  to  w  constitu- 
tional. 
Here  the  judge  cites  a  long  list  of  cases,  and  then  continues: 
An  examination  of  these  cases  discloses  that  the  statutes  there  under 
consideration  required  the  railroad  company  to  fence  its  right  of  way, 
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and  provided  penalties  for  the  nonperformance  of  this  statutory  duty — 
among  them,  an  attorney's  fee — but  no  such  reason  underlies  the  legis- 
lation in  question.  The  attorney's  fee  allowed  by  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions of  our  statute  is  not  in  the  nature  of  a  penalty  for  the  violation 
of  any  statutory  duty,  but  a  punishment  for  the  failure  to  pjay  the 
claim  of  the  lienor,  and  can  not  be  sustained  upon  the  principle 
announced  in  those  cases.  Its  validity,  therefore,  depends  upon 
whether  it  violates  any  provision  of  our  constitution,  section  6  of 
our  bill  of  rights  enacts  "that  courts  of  justice  shall  be  open  to  every 
person,  and  a  speedy  remedy  afforded  for  every  injury  to  person,  prop- 
erty or  character;  and  that  right  and  justice  should  be  administered 
without  sale,  denial  or  delay." 

We  are  unable  to  perceive  any  reason  why,  in  an  action  to  enforce 
their  claims  for  mercnandise  or  material  furnished  in  the  erection  of 
a  house  or  for  the  development  of  a  mining  claim,  they  [the  appellees] 
should  be  afforded  any  other  or  greater  rights  than  are  given  other 
merchants  who  furnish  provisions  or  supplies  to  persons  for  family 
consumption,  or  that  their  debtors  should  not  have  the  same  right  to 
contest  the  lustice  of  their  claims  upon  the  same  terms  and  conditions 
as  are  afforaed  to  other  debtors  by  the  general  law  of  the  land.  It  is 
no  answer  to  say  that  the  debtor  may  avoid  the  imposition  of  this 
additional  cost  by  paying  his  honest  debts,  because  the  very  purpose 
of  the  litigation  he  invokes  is  to  determine  whether  he  owes  the  debt 
or  not.  And  it  is  immaterial  whether  he  successfully  defeats  the 
larger  part  of  the  claim.  He  may  nevertheless  be  mulcted  in  a  sum 
which  will  deprive  him  of  any  benefit  from  the  defense  which  he  has 
legitimatel}'-  established.  It  is  also  equally  immaterial  whether  he 
inteiposes  a  vexatious  defense,  or  makes  an  honest  though  unsuccess- 
ful one,  or  allows  judgment  to  be  taken  against  him  by  default;  he  is 
subjected  to  the  same  penalty.  We  think  this  character  of  legislation 
is  prohibited  by  section  6  of  our  bill  of  rights,  and  that  both  upon 
principle  and  authority  section  18  of  the  lien  law  is  unconstitutional, 
and  that  the  court  below  erred  in  allowing  the  attorney's  fees  com- 
plained of. 

Constitutionality  of  Statute — Breach  of  Employment  Con- 
tract—  State  V,  Chapman^  SJ/,  Southeasten}  Reporter^  P<^9^  ^^1- — In 
the  general  sessions  circuit  court  of  Anderson  County,  S.  C,  James 
Chapman  was  co^ivicted  of  breaking  an  employment  contract  after 
having  received  advancements,  etc.  His  conviction  was  had  under 
the  provisions  of  act  No.  286,  acts  of  1897,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Any  laborer  working  on  shares  of  crop  or  for  wages  in  money  or 
other  valuable  consideration  under  a  verbal  or  written  contract  to 
labor  on  farm  lands  who  shall  receive  advances  either  in  money  or 
supplies  and  thereafter  willfully  and  without  just  clause*  fail  to  per- 
form the  reasonable  service  required  of  him  by  the  terms  of  the  said 
contract  shall  be  liable  to  prosecution  for  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  con- 
viction shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  twenty 
days  nor  more  than  thirty  d[ays,  or  to  be  fined  in  the  sum  of  not  less 
than  twenty-five  dollars  nor  mon*  than  one  hundred  dollars,  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  tne  court:  Prm^hhiU  The  verbal  contract  htMcin  referred  to 
shall  be  witnessed  bv  at  least  two  disinterested  witnesses. 
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He  appealed  his  case  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  which  ren- 
dered its  decision  February  16,  1900,  and  affirmed  the  con\'iction. 

Chief  Justice  Mclver  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court,  and  in  tlie 
course  of  the  same  used  the  following  language: 

The  sole  Question  presented  by  this  appeal  is  whether  the  act  of  1897 
under  whicn  the  appellant  has  been  convicted  is  unconstitutional. 
From  the  language  or  this  act,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  offense  denounced 
is  not  merely  the  violation  of  a  contract  by  a  laborer  employed  to 
work  the  lands  of  another,  but  the  offense  consists  in  receiving 
advances,  either  in  money  or  supplies,  and  thereafter,  willfully  and 
without  just  cause,  failing  to  perform  the  reasonable  service  required 
of  him  by  the  terms  of  the  contract.  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that 
this  ease  differs  widely  from  the  case  of  State  v.  Williams,  32  S.  C, 
123, 10  S.  E.,  876,  upon  which  appellant  seems  mainly  to  rely.  There 
the  defendant  was  indicted  simply  for  a  violation  of  the  contract  into 
which  he  had  entered  with  the  landholder,  bjr  willfully  failing  to  give 
to  the  landholder  the  labor  reasonably  required  of  him  by  the  terms 
of  the  contract,  which  was  made  a  penal  offense  by  section  2084  of  the 
General  Statutes  of  1882.  By  that  section  it  was  imade  a  penal  offense 
for  either  party  (the  landholder  or  the  laborer)  to  violate  the  contract 
therein  referred  to;  but,  as  the  statute  discriminated  between  these 
two  parties  in  fixing  the  amount  of  punishment  that  might  be  impased 
for  the  same  offense,  the  court  held  that  such  discrimination  rendered 
the  statute  unconstitutional. 

The  offense  for  which  the  appellant  has  been  cx)nvicted  would  not  be 
complete  if  the  laborer,  before  receiving  advances  in  money  or  sup- 
plies, had  willfully  and  without  just  cause  failed  to  perform'  the  i^ea- 
sonable  service  required  of  him  by  the  terms  of  the  contract;  for  the 
^ist  of  the  offense  is  in  failing  to  do  so  after  he  has  received  advances 
in  money  or  supplies  made  to  him  upon  the  faith  that  he  would  per- 
form the  reasonable  services  required  of  him  by  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract. It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  discriminating  feature  in 
the  act  of  1897,  and  we  do  not  see  how  there  could  be  one,  inasmuch 
as  laborers  never  make  advances,  either  in  money  or  supplies,  to  land- 
holders. We  are  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  none  of  the  grounds  upon 
which  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  of  1897  has  been  assailed  are 
tenable. 


Constitutionality  of  Statute  —  Pebsuasion  of  Seaman  to 
Desert  Vessel —  Young  v.  Frazier  et  al, ,  69  Pacific  Reporter^  page 
707, — Conrad  Young  was  indicted  by  the  grand  jury  of  Multnomah 
County,  Oreg.,  for  the  crime  of  enticing  one  William  Schrke,  a  sea- 
man employed  on  the  German  ship  Peru^  to  desert  therefrom,  and 
upon  being  arraigned  in  the  circuit  court  was  allowed  until  the  next  day 
to  plead,  whereupon  he  immediately  sued  out,  in  another  department 
of  said  court,  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  which  was  served  upon  the 
defendant,  who,  for  his  return  to  the  writ,  certified  that  he  held  plain- 
tiff, by  virtue  of  an  order  of  said  court,  to  answer  the  indictment 
returned  against  him.     Upon  this  issue  a  trial  was  had  resulting  in 
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Young's  discharge,  and  the  State  of  Oregon  then  apj^ealed  the  ease  to 
its  supreme  court.  The  indictment  was  based  upon  section  1952  of 
HilFs  Annotated  Laws  of  Oregon,  which  reads  as  follows: 

''If  any  person  or  persons  shall  entice,  persuade,  or  by  any  means 
attempt  to  persuade,  any  seaman  to  desert  from,  or  without  per- 
mission of  the  oflScer  then  in  command  thereof  to  leave  or  depart 
therefrom,  either  temporarily  or  otherwise,  any  ship,  or  steamer,  or 
other  vessel  while  such  ship,  steamer,  or  other  vessel  is  within  the 
waters  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  State  or  within  the  waters  of  the 
concurrent  jurisdiction  of  this  State  and  the  Territory  of  Washington, 
such  person  or  persons  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof  before  any  justice 
of  the  peace,  or  before  a  circuit  court  of  this  State,  be  punished,"  etc. 

The  question  presented  upon  the  appeal  was  whether  this  statute  is 
violative  of  subdivision  3,  art.  1,  sec.  8,  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  as  being  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  legislative 
assembly  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations.  The  decision 
of  the  supreme  court  of  Oregon  was  rendered  January  15,  1900,  and 
the  act  was  declared  to  be  constitutional  and  valid  and  the  order  of  the 
circuit  court  releasing  Young  from  custody  was  reversed. 

Justice  Moore,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  usecTthe  fol- 
lowing language: 

Notwithstanding  Congress  possesses  power  to  regulate  conmierce 
with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  several  States,  each  State  has 
retained  a  suflSdent  measure  of  power  to  enable  it  to  enforce  its 
internal  police  regulations,  in  the  exercise  of  which  it  can  establish 
and  regulate  ferries  across  its  navigable  rivers,  control  the  moving  of 
vessels  in  harboi's  within  its  borders,  and  enact  health  and  inspection 
laws,  which,  by  quarantine  or  otherwise,  may  operate  on  persons 
brought  within  its  jurisdiction  in  the  course  of  commercial  operation. 
It  is  only  when  a  statute  of  a  State  conflicts  with  an  act  of  Congress 
regulating  foreign  or  interstate  commerce,  or  contravenes  the  general 
policy  of  the  Government,  that  it  must  yield. 

Congress  has  prescribed  a  punishment  for  any  person  who  shall 
harbor  or  secrete  a  seaman  belonging  to  any  vessel,  knowing  him  to 
belong  thereto.  (Rev.  St.,  U.  S.,  sec.  4601.)  In  construing  this  section 
it  has  been  repeatedly  held,  however,  that  the  penalty  therein  pre- 
scribed does  not  apply  to  the  harborinjg  or  secreting  of  any  person 
employed  as  a  seaman  on  a  vessel  which  does  not  belong  to  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States.  But,  if  it  were  held  that  this  section  applied 
with  equal  force  to  seamen  employed  on  a  foreign  vessel,  section  1952, 
Hill's  Ann.  Laws  Or.,  not  being  repugnant  thereto  or  inconsistent 
therewith,  is  enforceable  in  the  courts  of  this  State;  the  rule  being 
that  the  statute  of  a  State  and  an  act  of  Congress  may  each  prohibit 
the  commission  of  the  same  offense,  and  prescribe  the  same  or  a  differ- 
ent punishment  therefor,  under  which  tne  party  found  guilty  thereof 
mav  suffer  the  penalties  provided  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  State. 

If  the  statute  under  considemtion  be  deemed  a  regulation  of  com- 
merce, it  is  local  in  its  application  and  limited  in  its  operation;  and, 
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Congress  not  having  assumed  control  of  the  subject. thereof ,  it  is  within 
the  power  of  the  State  to  prescribe  the  necessary  regulations. 

Tne  act  in  question  is  a  rightful  exercise  of  the  police  power  of  the 
State,  in  the  regulation  of  the  matters  to  which  it  applies;  and  instead 
of  being  in  conflict  with  any  regulation  of  Congress  upon  the  subject, 
or  in  contravention  of  the  general  policy  of  the  Government,  it  is  in 
fact  in  aid  of  commerce  rather  than  in  restriction  of  it 


Empix>yers'  Liabilfty — VALiDmr  of  a  Release  of  Claim  for 
Damages  for  Injuries — Inspection  of  Mine — Pawnee  Coal  Co.  r. 
Royce^  56  Northeastern  Reporter^  page  621, — ^Judgmeut  was  i*endered 
in  favor  of  Walter  Royce,  the  plaintiff  in  a  suit  against  the  above- 
named  coal  company,  in  an  inferior  court  of  the  State  of  Illinois.  This 
action  was  appealed  from  by  the  company  to  the  appellate  court  of 
the  third  district,  which  affirmed  the  action  of  the  lower  court  The 
defendant  company  again  appealed  the  case,  this  time  to  the  supreme 
court  of  the  State,  which  rendered  its  decision  February  19,  1900, 
and  reversed  the  action  of  the  lower  courts.  The  action  was  brought 
to  recover  damages  for  injuries  received  by  Royce  while  in  the  employ 
of  the  coal  company. 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  given  in  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court, 
which  was  delivered  by  Judge  Phillips,  and  the  essential  parts  of  the 
same  are  quoted  below: 

Plaintiff's  declaration  consisted  of  seven  counts,  two  of  which  were 
afterwards  dismissed.  The  first  charged  the  defendant  with  negli- 
gence in  failing  to  keep  entry  No.  2  of  its  mine  in  a  reasonably  safe 
condition  for  hauling  cars,  and  the  side  of  the  track  free  from  obstruc- 
tions, but,  on  the  contrary,  suffered  large  quantities  of  stone,  coal, 
etc.,  to  remain  along  the  side  of  the  track;  that  while  plaintiff  was 
driving  the  mule  hitehed  to  a  loaded  car,  being  in  the  exercise  of  ordi- 
nary care,  etc.,  the  mule  kicked  him,  and  threw  him  over  the  front 
end  of  the  car,  in  such  a  way  that  he  fell  against  the  obstructions,  and 
was  thereby  thrown  under  the  car,  which  passed  over  his  leg,  so  that 
it  became  necessary  to  amputate  same.  The  remaming  four  counts 
are  based  on  section  4  of  the  mining  act,  [chapter  93^  Revised  Statutes 
of  1891],  a  part  of  which  provides  that  '*all  mines  m  which  men  are 
employed  snail  be  examined  every  morning  by  a  duly  authorized  agent 
of  the  proprietor,  to  determine  whether  tnere  are  any  dangerous  accu- 
mulations of  gas,  or  lack  of  proper  ventilation,  or  obstructions  to 
roadways,  or  any  other  dangerous  conditions,  and  no  pei^son  shall  be 
allowed  to  enter  the  mine  until  such  examiner  shall  have  reported  all 
of  the  conditions  safe  for  beginning  work.  Such  exammer  snail  make 
a  daily  record  of  the  condition  of  tne  mine  in  a  book  kept  for  that  pur 
pose,  which  shall  be  accessible  at  all  times  for  examination  by  the  men 
eniployed  in  and  about  the  mine  and  by  the  inspector." 

By  the  seventh  instruction  given  for  the  plaintiff,  the  jury  were  told 
that  if  they  believed,  from  the  evidence,  that  the  plaintiff  came  to  his 
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injuries  as  the  result  of  a  willful  violation  of  the  provisi 
relating  to  defendant's  duties,  as  stated  in  the  instructi 
forth  m  the  last  four  counts  of  the  declaration,  then 
find  that  the  plain tiflf  was  in  the  exercise  of  ordinary  c 
should  assess  his  damages,  etc.,  'Mess  any  amounts 
received.''  Appellant  complains  of  this  instmction,  bee 
plaintiff  was  relieved  of  the  obligation  to  exercise  due  ca 
reason  there  was  no  evidence  on  which  to  base  it.  If  tl 
a  statutory  duty  by  the  defendant,  as  a  result  of  which 
injured,  is  willful,  the  plaintiff  need  not  show  that  he  wi 
cise  of  due  care.  Neitner  can  we  accede  to  the  positi 
was  no  evidence  to  support  the  instruction.  It  is  true  1 
own  testimony  shows  that  an  examination  was  made,  bu 
that  with  the  making  of  that  examination  the  duties  of 
ceased.  The  law  goes  further,  and  provides  that  ''no  p 
allowed  to  enter  the  mine  until  such  examiner  shall  ha\ 
of  the  conditions  safe  for  beginning  work."  The  reporl 
state  that  all  of  the  conditions  were  safe  for  beginning  ^ 
ing  the  evidence  for  the  plaintiff  as  true,  as  we  must  toi 
of  this  discussion,  the  appellant  had  actual  notice  of  the 
tion  of  this  entry.  Nor  does  it  make  any  difference  tha 
not  look  for  the  record,  under  the  facts  of  this  case, 
relied  on  the  statute  or  on  the  promise  of  the  appellant 
had  the  right  to  assume  that  the  appellant  would  keep 
and  he  also  had  the  right  to  assume  that  it  would  coi 
statutor}"  requirement,  and  was  not  bound  to  ascertain 
whether  it  was  doing  so. 

Plaintiff  executed  a  release  for  all  damages  in  cons 
suit  of  clothes,  transportation  home,  the  payment  of  th< 
which  amounted  to  about  $115,  and  the  cancellation 
account;  all  of  which  was  paid  him,  and  which  he  has  n€ 
return  to  the  defendant  company.  He  claims  that  he 
what  he  was  doing  when  he  signed  the  paper,  as  he  v 
influence  of  opiates  and  was  drunk,  having  taken  consid 
ties  of  whisk}'  and  beer  during  the  three  days  interve 
dent  and  the  execution  of  the  release  by  him. 

It  is  a  familiar  and  well-established  principle  of  law 
person  attempts  to  avoid  a  contract  or  instrument  on  t 
fraud  or  misrepresentation,  he  must  return  or  resto 
received  under  it,  or  offer  to  do  so,  or  no  action  can  be  i 
him.  And  while  the  plaintiff  might  not  be  compell 
before  suit  brought,  under  certain  circumstances,  as, 
where  he  does  not  know  of  the  existence  or  nature. of 
the  law  is  that  the  rescission  and  offer  to  restore  must  be 
practicable  moment,  whenever  that  may  be.  The  releai 
if  fairly  entered  into,  would  have  constituted  a  compl 
cause  of  action.  If,  however,  a  release  is  procured  by 
tion  of  an  active  or  positive  fraud  upon  the  plaintiff  by 
or  its  officers^  there  may  be  circumstances  under  whic 
will  not  be  required  to  return,  or  offer  to  return,  the 
received  for  the  pretended  release,  but  he  may  bring  hi 
doing  so. 

The  fraud  that  would  obviate  the  necessitv  of  the  ret 
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puid  in  settlement  and  for  a  release  is  the  fraud  of  the  party  procur- 
ing the  release,  and  must  be  an  actual,  intended  fraud.  The  series  of 
instructions  given  omitted  the  qualification  as  to  whether  the  alleged 
release  was  procured  by  the  fraud  of  the  defendant  or  its  officers  prac- 
ticed upon  tne  plaintiff,  or  of  the  effect  of  a  subsequent  ratification  by 
him,  and,  in  effect,  told  the  jury  that  the  release  was  inoperative. 
There  was  evidence  tending  very  strongly  to  prove  that  the  plaintiff 
did,  with  full  knowledge  of  the  release  and  of  the  benefits  received 
thereunder,  ratify  the  same,  and  express  himself  well  satisfied  there- 
with, and  that  he  felt  the  defendant  companv  had  treated  him  very 
well.  The  case  was  exceedingly  close  on  tne  facts,  and  the  defenduit 
was  entitled  to  have  the  jurjr  fairly  and  accurately  instructed  as  to  the 
law  governing  every  material  feature  of  the  case. 


Orders  of  Employees  Drawn  on  Employer  for  Payment  of 
Wages  to  Third  Party  Subject  to  Internal-Revenue  Tax — 
G^ranhy  Merccmtile  Company  v.  Winter,  98 Federal  Reporter^ page  60j^ — 
This  was  a  suit  brought  under  the  provisions  of  Revised  Statutes,  sec. 
3226,  to  recover  back  the  amount  of  a  tax  exacted  under  the  internal- 
revenue  law.  It  was  heard  in  the  United  States  circuit  court  for  the 
district  of  South  Carolina,  and  a  decision,  refusing  to  refund  the  tax, 
was  rendered  December  27,  1899. 

The  facts  are  clearly  stated  in  the  opinion  of  Circuit  Judge  Simon- 
ton,  who,  in  the  course  of  the  same,  used  the  following  language: 

The  question  presented  in  this  case,  lying,  as  it  does,  in  a  very  narrow 
compass,  is  nevertheless  important.  The  Granby  Mercantile  Company 
had  an  understanding  with  the  Granby  Mills — whether  put  into  formal 
contract  or  not  does  not  appear.  Under  this  contract  or  understand- 
ing the  mercantile  company  sold  goods  to  the  operatives  of  the  mills  on 
credit.  When  the  accounts  for  such  sales  were  presented  to  the  treas- 
urer of  the  mills,  they  were  paid  out  of  the  moneys  due  to  the  oper- 
atives making  them  for  wages  in  the  mills,  the  mercantile  company 
guarantying  the  mills  company  the  correctness  of  the  several  accounts. 
To  protect  itself,  and  as  vouchers  for  each  transaction,  the  mercantile 
company  at  each  sale  took  from  the  purchaser  an  order  in  this  form: 

Columbia,  S.  C, . 

(tranby  Cotton  Mills:  Pay  to  the  Granby  Mercantile  Company 
dollars cents,  for  my  account. 


Witness: 


The  Gi-anby  Mercantile  Company  never  presented  these  ordere  to 
the  mills,  but  filed  them  away  as  vouchers,  probably  to  be  presented 
in  case  the  maker  disputed  the  account.  The  collector  of  internal 
revenue,  discovering  tnis  mode  of  dealing,  called  upon  the  Granby 
Mercantile  Company  to  aflSx  the  2-cent  revenue  stamp  upon  each  of 
these  orders.     He  insisted  upon  this  demand,  and  the  Conunissioner 
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of  Internal  Revenue,  upon  an  appeal  to  him,  sustained  the  deciHion  of 
the  collector.  The  mercantile  company  paid  the  demand,  2  cents  upon 
16,847  orders,  in  all  $316.94,  and  now  brings  suit  for  its  repayment. 
(Section  3226,  Rev.  St.,  U.  S.) 

The  collector  proceeded  under  section  6  of  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  June  13,  1898,  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  ways  and  means 
to  meet  war  expenditures,  and  for  other  purposes,"  passed  in  2d 
session  of  65th  Congress. 

Schedule  A  [of  said  act]  requires  a  stamp  of  2  cents  on  ''bank 
check,  draft,  or  certificate  of  deposit  not  drawing  interest,  or  order 
for  the  payment  of  any  sum  of  money  drawn  upon  or  issued  by  any 
bank,  trust  company,  or  any  person  or  persons,  companies  or  corpo- 
rations, at  sight  or  on  demand."  The  collector  requires  a  stamp 
upon  instruments  referred  to  in  the  case  at  bar  because  they  are  orders 
for  the  payment  of  money.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  orders 
for  the  payment  of  money,  and  nothing  else.  The  language  used 
can  have  no.  other  interpretation.  The  plaintiff,  however,  says  that, 
whatever  ma^  be  their  rorm,  they  were  not  intended  for  presentation, 
were  never  m  fact  presented,  but  were  taken,  kept,  and  filed  by  the 
mercantile  company  as  vouchers  for  each  sale.  The  case  of  U.  S.  v. 
Isham,  17  Wall,  496,  21  L.  Ed.,  728,  says: 

''The  liability  of  an  instrument  to  a  stamp,  as  well  as  the  amount 
of  such  duty,  is  determined  by  the  form  and  face  of  the  instrument, 
and  can  not  be  affected  by  proof  of  facts  outside  the  instrument  itself." 

And  this  rule  commends  itself.  Were  it  necessary  to  inquire  into 
all  the  circumstances  attending  the  execution  of  an  order  for  the  pav- 
ment  of  money,  before  it  can  be  ajscertained  whether  it  be  liable  to  tno 
stamp  tax,  endless  delay  would  be  occasioned.  The  purpose  of  the 
tax — the  prompt  relief  of  the  Treasury-- would  be  defeated. 

The  important  question,  however,  is  this :  Who  is  liable  for  the  stamp  ? 
The  drawer  of  tne  order  unquestionably  is.  He  comes  within  tne 
words  of  the  act,  being  the  person  "who  makes,  signs,  or  issues"  the 
order.  But,  besides  this,  the  payment  must  be  made  by  the  maker, 
or  by  the  party  "for  whose  use  or  benefit  the  order  shall  be  made, 
signed,  or  issued."  In  the  case  at  bar,  "for  whose  use  or  l>enefit" 
were  these  orders  made  or  signed  or  issued?  The  transaction  is  this: 
The  operative  makes  the  purchase.  He  can  not  or  doe.s  not  desire  to 
pay  cash.  But  the  mercantile  company  is  unwilling,  or  at  least  does 
not  intend,  to  rely  on  the  personal  credit  of  the  operative.  It  takes 
from  him  an  order  on  the  mills  company,  myable  out  of  the  account 
of  the  operative  with  the  mill  company.  That  is  the  securiW  which 
the  mercantile  company  takes,  and  it  is  taken  for  its  benefit.  Whether 
it  be  presented  then,  or  is  kept  for  presentation  at  some  time  in  the 
future,  if  needed,  or  whether  it  be  retained  simply  as  a  voucher — a 
verification  of  the  account — it  is  taken  for  the  use  of  the  mercantile 
company.  So  that  company  comes  within  the  words  of  the  statute. 
It  can  not  be  said  that  these  words,  "or  for  whose  use  or  benefit  the 
same  shall  be  made,  signed,  or  issued,"  apply  to  the  drawer  of  the 
order.  If  this  were  so,  the  words  quotea  would  be  entirely  super- 
fluous, mere  surplusage;  nor  would  the  disjunctive  "or"  have  been  used 
to  connect  these  words  with  the  words  preceding.  This  seems  conclu- 
sive of  the  question.     Let  an  order  be  taken  dismissing  the  complaint. 
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Seamen — Wages — Advance  Notes  for  Same — TTie  Staghmindamt 
the  Gamecock  {Schefiffle7\  niter rener)^  97  Federal  Reporter^  pa^e  973. — 
This  case  was  heard  in  the  United  States  district  court  for  the  district 
of  Oregon  and  the  decision  in  the  same  was  rendered  November  1, 
1899. 

The  opinion,  delivered  bv  District  Judge  Bellinger,  shows  the  fa<*Ls 
in  the  case,  the  decision,  and  the  reasons  therefor.     It  reads  as  follows: 

Scheuffler,  as  the  assignee  of  Wall,  Willey,  and  McDonald,  inter- 
venes by  petition  to  be  paid,  out  of  the  funds  derived  from  the  sale  of 
the  steamers  Stag}u/una  and  Gamecocl\  certain  claims  arising  out  of 
the  following  facts:  On  the  9th  of  June,  1898,  Wall,  T\  illey,  and 
McDonald  shipped  on  board  the  St^ighound^  for  service  on  board  said 
steamer,  for  a  trip  to  Alaska.  It  was  admitted  upon  the  argument 
that  these  persons  regularly  signed  the  shipping  agreement,  and 
received  what  are  denominated  ''  advance  notes^'  for  one  month's  pay, 
which  notes  have  been  assigned  to  Henry  Scheuffler,  who  presents  ttis 
petition.  It  is  not  so  stated  in  the  petition,  but  it  was  admitted  upon 
the  argument,  that  the  parties  so  shipping  actually  went  upon  the 
steamer,  which  sailed  from  the  port  of  Astoria,  and  was  compelled  to 
put  back,  after  having  gone,  to  sea,  in  a  wrecked  condition.  It  is 
claimed  on  behalf  of  the  representatives  of  the  transportation  com- 

¥Einy  that  this  case  is  within  the  doctrine  of  the  case  of  Grossett  v. 
ownsend,  30  C.  C.  A.,  457,  86  Fed.,  908,  decided  by  the  circuit  court 
of  appeals  for  this  circuit,  where  it  is  held,  in  effect,  that  an  advance 
of  wages,  represented  by  an  advance  note,  is  invalid,  and  money  paid 
under  it  can  not  be  deducted  from  a  seaman's  wages. 

In  other  words,  the  rule  adopted  by  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  in 
construing  the  statutes  of  the  United  States  relating  to  tne  sub- 
ject, made  in  the  interest  of  the  seaman,  in  order  to  protect  him 
from  his  improvidence  and  from  imposition,  is  to  be  turned  against 
him  so  as  to  defeat  his  ri^ht  of  recovery,  or  the  right  of  recovery  by 
his  assignee,  where  services  have  actually  been  performed  and  the 
wages  earned,  for,  in  my  opinion,  this  is  precisely  what  has  occurred 
in  tnis  case.  I  shall  consioer  the  case  upon  the  admitted  facts,  as  well 
those  stated  in  the  petition  as  those  outside  of  it.  When  these  seamen 
rendered  themselves  aboard  of  the  steamers,  and  went  to  sea,  they 
entered  upon  the  performance  of  their  contract  of  shipment  The 
subsequent  loss  of  the  steamers,  under  the  circumstances  in  this  case, 
will  not  suffice  to  relieve  the  owners  from  responsibility  to  the  extent 
of  their  interest  in  the  fund  derived  from  tne  sale  of  the  wrecked 
boats.  It  was  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  before  these  boatf? 
sailed  that  they  were  wholly  unfit  for  the  voyage  upon  which  they 
were  about  to  go,  and  representations  were  ma(fe  to  the  collector  of 
customs  of  this  port  to  prevent  their  cleai*anc«;  and  it  turned  out 
that  in  a  smooth  sea,  in  pleasant  weather,  the  two  boats  were  so 
unseaworthy  that  they  were  unable  to  proceed,  and  were  compelled 
to  return  to  Astoria  in  a  state  of  wreck,  and  after  great  risk  to  those 
employed  on  board  of  them. 
Action  4527  of  the  Revised  Statutes  provides  that— 
/'Any  seaman  who  has  signed  an  agreement  and  is  afterwards  dis- 
charged before  the  commencement  of  tne  voyage  or  before  one  month^s 
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wafifes  are  earned,  without  fault  on  his  part  justifying  such  discharge, 
and  without  his  consent,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  master 
or  owner,  in  addition  to  any  wages  he  may  have  earned,  a  sum  equal 
in  amount  to  one  month's  wages  as  compensation." 

It  is  admitted  that  the  amount  claimea  in  this  case  as  to  each  of  these 
persons  is  the  amount  of  one  month's  wages  due  under  the  contract  of 
shipment,  and  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case  1  am  of  the  opinion 
that  the  parties  so  shipping  are  entitled  to  receive  wages  precisely  as 
though  they  had  been  discharged  before  the  wages  were  earned,  since 
the  failure  of  the  voyage  was  due  to  no  fault  of  theirs,  but  wholly 
to  the  fault  and  carelessness  of  the  owners  in  undertaking  the  voyage 
under  the  circumstances.  In  any  event,  it  is  equitable  that  these 
wages  should  be  paid  out  of  the  proceeds  in  the  registrj''  of  the  court, 
and  it  is  inequitaole  that  the  owners  of  this  fund  should  be  allowed  to 
urge  against  such  recovery  a  rule  that  an  assignee  or  holder  of  an 
advance  note  can  not  recover  thereon,  made  for  the  protection  of  the 
seamen  themselves.  The  case  is  considered  and  decided  upon  the 
assumption  that  these  wages  have  been  earned  under  the  law  as  quoted, 
and  that  the  present  petitioner  is  the  assignee  of  the  claims  for  value. 
Exceptions  to  petition  are  overruled. 

DECISIONS  UNDER  COMMON  LAW. 

Employers'  LiABtuTY — Defective  Appliances — Assumption  of 
Risk — Limbet'g  i\  Glenwood  Lnmibei'  Co,^  60  Pacific  Reporter^  pdge 
176, — This  was  an  action  brought  by  All)ert  Limberg  against  the 
above-named  company,  and  in  the  superior  court  of  Santa  Clara 
County,  Cal.,  where  the  case  was  heard,  he  recovered  a  judgment. 
The  defendant  company  appealed  the  case  to  the  supreme  court  of  the 
State  which  rendered  its  decision  February  21, 1900,  and  reversed  the 
.  judgment  of  the  lower  court. 

The  facts  in  the  case  are  set  out  in  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court, 
delivered  by  Judge  Graroutte,  from  which  the  following  is  quoted: 

Defendant  appeals  from  a  judgment  and  order  denying  a  motion  for 
a  new  trial.  The  action  is  one  for  damages  for  personal  injuries,  and 
arises  upon  the  following  state  of  facts,  as  testified  to  by  the  plaintiff 
and  his  witnesses.  Plaintiff  was  a  teamster  of  experience,  41  years  of 
age.  He  was  hired  by  defendant  to  haul  lumber  with  a  wagon  and 
four  horses.  He  continued  in  this  employment  for  a  pericS  of  11 
months.  Then,  while  traveling  upon  the  public  road  with  his  loaded 
wagon,  he  fell  therefrom  beneath  the  wheels,  and  the  loss  of  a  leg  was 
the  result.  He  asserts  negligence  upon  the  part  of  the  defendant  in 
this,  that  the  appliances  furnished  him  with  which  to  do  the  work 
were  defective.  These  defective  appliances  consisted  of  a  wagon  hav- 
ing no  seat,  and  also  of  a  pair  of  lines  that  were  too  short.  It  may  be 
conceded  that,  if  either  of  these  defects  had  not  existed,  the  accident 
would  not  have  happened.  A  short  time  after  the  hiring  of  plaintiff 
he  complained  to  aefendant  at  two  different  times  that  the  lines 
were  too  short,  but  never  made  any  complaint  as  to  the  lack  of 
a  seat  upon  the  wagon.     Defendant  made  no  promise  to  remedy  the 
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defective  lines,  but  remained  silent  when  the  complaints  were  made. 
From  the  foregoing  state  of  facts  it  is  insisted  by  ^'efendant  that  the 
motion  for  nonsuit  should  have  been  granted,  and  it  is  also  claimed 
that  the  evidence  does  not  support  the  verdict  and  judgment.  The 
contention,  in  substance,  is  but  a  single  one,  and  the  sufficiencv  of 
the  evidence  is  the  question  before  the  court.  Testing  the  facts 
of  this  case  by  the  law,  we  can  not  see  how  plaintiff  is  entitled  to 
recover.  It  may  be  conceded  that  defendant  was  negligent  in  not 
furnishing  plaintiff  with  proper  appliances  to  do  the  work.  Such 
concession  feeing  made,  then  the  question  presented  is  not  strictly 
one  of  contributorv  negligence  upon  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  but, 
rattier,  did  plaintiflf  assume  the  risk  of  working  with  these  defective 
appliances?  If  there  had  been  an  express  contract  between  the  master 
and  servant  that  the  work  should  be  done  without  a  seat  to  the  wa^oo, 
and  with  these  identical  lines,  clearlv  that  agreement  would  have 
barred  a  recovery  in  this  action.  This  being  so,  do  not  the  facts 
indicate  an  implied  contract  to  the  same  effect?  While  the  servant 
only  assumes  the  dangers  and  risks  necessarily  incident  to  the  work 
to  be  performed,  he  may,  by  contract,  either  express  or  implied,  also 
assume  the  risk  of  working  with  defective  appliances.  Indeed,  many 
cases  go  further,  and  sustain  the  proposition  that,  where  the  servant 

Eroceeds  at  the  outset  to  perform  nis  work  with  defective  appliances, 
aving  knowledge  of  the  defect,  then  an  implied  contract  arises  to 
the  effect  that  he  assumes  the  risk;  especiallv  so  if  he  is  aware  of 
the  danger  surrounding  him  by  reason  of  the  defect.  And  to  say  that 
the  servant  assumes  the  risk  is  but  another  way  of  saying  that  he 
impliedly  agrees  to  release  the  master  from  liability.  Plaintiff  knew 
of  the  defect,  and  must  have  known  of  the  danger  that  surrounded  him 
by  reason  of  it.  Any  reasonably  prudent  man  must  have  been  aware 
of  it,  and  the  defendant  [plaintiff]  must  be  held  to  be  a  man  of  ordinary 

Srudence;  indeed,  it  appears  that  he  was  an  experienced  teamster, 
[ere  the  master  gave  no  intimation  to  the  servant  that  he  would 
remedy  the  defect,  and  allowed  it  to  continue  for  nine  months  without 
taking  a  step  towards  remedying  it.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
servant,  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  was  not  working  in  expectation 
that  the  defect  would  yet  be  remedied.  After  a  lapse  of  nine  silent 
months,  he  had  no  right  to  indulge  in  any  such  expectation.  Many 
cases  hold  that  when  the  master,  after  complaint,  made  promises  to 
correct  the  defect,  the  servant  may  continue  his  employment  for  a 
reasonable  time,  relying  upon  the  master^s  promise;  but  here  we  have 
no  promise.  We  also  have  the  lapse  of  a  most  unreasonable  time. 
The  mere  fact  that  the  servant  malkes  complaint  of  the  defect  gives 
him  no  right  to  rely  for  all  future  time  upon  the  complaint  made, 
and  thus  irrevocably  fasten  a  liability  upon  the  master.  If  the  master 
had  positively  refused  to  correct  the  aefect  when  the  complaint  wa^ 
made  to  him,  then  certainly  the  servant  would  have  been  forced  bv 
the  law  to  do  either  one  of  two  things — either  assume  the  risk,  and 
thus  release  the  master  from  liability;  or  leave  the  master's  employ- 
ment. In  this  case  the  same  conditions,  substantially,  arose  when  a 
reasonable  time  had  gone  by  after  the  making  of  the  complaint  to  the 
master,  and  nothing  had  been  done,  or  even  promised.  After  com- 
plaint made,  and  nine  months  had  come  and  gone,  the  plaintiff  bad 
no  right,  as  a  reasonable  man,  to  believe  that  the  master  would  remedy 
these  defective  lines. 
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Employers'  Liability — Release  of  Claim  for  Damages — Zenlster 
V.  Southern  Baihoaj/  Co.^  35  Southedsteni  Reporter^  page  207, — Action 
was  brought  by  A.  H.  Levister  against  the  above-named  railway  com- 
pany to  recover  damages  for  injuries  incurred  by  him  while  in  its 
employ.  At  a  hearing  in  the  common  pleas  circuit  court  of  Richland 
County,  S.  C,  the  defendant  company  set  up  as  a  second  defense  to 
the  suit  the  following: 

"That  after  the  time  of  the  alleged  injury,  and  before  the  commence- 
ment of  this  action,  the  defendant  delivered  to  the  plaintiff,  and  the 
plaintiff  received  from  the  defendant,  the  sum  of  $210  in  full  release, 
satisfaction,  and  discharge  of  all  claims  f  on  damages  resulting  from  the 
injury  alleged  in  the  said  complaint." 

In  his  reply  to  said  defense  the  plaintiff  used  the  following  language: 

*'  Admits  that  plaintiff  did  sign  and  deliver  to  the  defendant  a  certain 
paper,  purporting  to  be  a  release,  to  the  effect  stated  in  said  second 
defense  of  the  answer,  but  alleges  with  reference  thereto  that  the  same 
was  fraudulently  procured  from  him  by  the  defendant,  in  that  he  was 
given  to  understand  by  said  company  that  if  he  would  sign  the  paper 
the  defendant  would  pay  him  his  regular  salary  of  $35  per  month  for 
six  months,  and  would  give  him  employment  out  of  which  he  might 
earn  a  living,  whereas  the  said  company  never  intended  to  give  him 
such  employment,  and  has  failed  and  refused  to  do  so,  although 
requested  to  do  so  by  this  plaintiff,  in  consequence  whereof  the  said 
paper  purporting  to  be  a  release  was  wholly  void." 

To  this  reply  the  defendant  demurred  upon  three  grounds,  the  second 
of  which  reads  as  follows: 

"Because  the  said  reply  does  not  contain  or  state  any  facts  showing 
that  the  plaintiff  has  rescinded  said  release,  and  has  returned  or  offered 
to  return  to  the  defendant  the  consideration  thereof,  before  the  com- 
mencement of  this  action." 

Upon  this  ground  the  demurrer  was  sustained  by  the  circuit  judge, 
and  the  plaintiff  appealed  the  case  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State, 
which  rendered  its  decision  March  7,  1900,  and  sustained  the  action  of 
the  lower  court. 

Chief  Justice  Mclver  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court,  and 
the  following  is  quoted  therefrom: 

We  proceed,  then,  to  the  consideration  of  what  we  also  regard  as 
the  only  substantial  question  raised  by  the  appeal,  and  that  is  whether 
a  person  who  has  sustained  injuries  by  reason  of  the  alleged  negli- 
gence of  a  railroad  company,  and  has  afterwards,  in  consideration  for 
tne  sum  of  money  paid  to  him,  executed  a  release  of  all  claims  a^inst 
such  company  for  damages  sustained  by  such  injuries,  can  mamtain 
an  action  for  damages  without  first  returning  or  offering  to  return 
the  money  so  received,  even  though  he  alleges  that  such  release  was 
obtained  oy  fraud.  It  seems  that,  upon  the  plainest  principles  of  jus- 
tice and  fair  dealing,  there  can  be  but  one  answer  to  this  question, 
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and  that  in  the  negative.  To  allow  a  person,  after  executing  a  release 
of  all  claims  against  another  in  consideration  of  a  sum  of  money  paid 
to  him,  to  repudiate  obligations  which  he  assumed  by  executing  the 
release,  and  at  the  same  time  reap  the  benefits  which  he  received  by 
executing  the  release,  which  would  be  a  fraud,  would  be  asking  a 
court  to  release  him  from  a  fraud  which  he  claims  was  practiced  upon 
him  by  another,  and  at  the  same  time  committing  a  fraud  upon  such 
other  person;  for  certainly  it  would  be  a  fraud  to  obtain  money  paid 
to  him  in  consideration  that  he  would  do  something  which  he  now 
claims  he  is  not  bound  to  do  and  will  not  do,  for  certainly,  on  the 
theory  on  which  he  proceeds,  the  money  which  he  retains  is  not  his 
money,  but  belongs  to  the  person  against  whom  he  is  asking  relief. 

If,  in  such  a  case,  the  plaintiff  conceives  that  the  release,  the  execu- 
tion of  which  he  admits,  was  obtained  by  fraud,  and  for  that  reason 
seeks  to  avoid  it,  his  first  step  is  to  return  the  money  he  received  in 
consideration  of  executing  the  release;  for  he  can  not  be  permitted  to 
retain  the  benefits  which  ne  has  received  under  a  contract,  and  at  the 
same  time  escape  the  obligations  which  such  contract  imposed  upon 
him.  Upon  principle,  therefore^  we  think  it  clear  that  there  was  no 
error  on  the  part  of  the  circuit  judge  in  sustaining  the  demurrer  on 
the  second  ground. 
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LAWS  OF  VABIOVS  STATES  SBLATIVO  TO  LABO£  EHACTED  SHTCE 

JAHVABT  1,  1896. 

[The  Second  Special  Report  of  the  Department  contains  all  laws  of  the  various  States  and  Terri- 
tories and  of  the  United  States  relating  to  labor  in  force  January  1,  1896.  Later  enactments  arc 
reproduced  in  sucoeHive  issues  of  the  Bulletin  from  time  to  time  as  published.] 

OOKNECTICUT. 

ACTS  OF  1899. 
Chapter  140. — hispedion^  etc.,  of  I  take  shops. 

Section  1.  Section  2  of  chapter  174  of  the  public  acts  of  1897  is  hereby  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  Everv  owner  of  a  building  or  buildings  occupied  as  a  bake  shop 
shall  cause  the  same  to  be  properly  drained,  plumbed,  lighted,  and  ventilated,  and 
the  occupant,  tenant,  or  lessee  of  any  bake  shop  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  kept  in  a 
clean  and  sanitarv  condition^  and  conducted  with  proper  regard  to  the  health  of  the 
operatives  and  the  pn>duction  of  wholesome  food.  No  cellar  not  now  used  as  a 
bakery  shall  be  her^ter  used  and  occupied  as  a  bakery,  and  a  cellar  heretofore  so 
used  and  occupied  shall,  when  once  closied,  not  be  reopened  for  the  purpose  of  use 
as  a  bakery.  Every  room  hereafter  used  for  the  manufacture  of  flour  or  meal  food 
shall  be  at'least  eight  feet  in  height 

Sec.  2.  The  wora  cellar  as  used  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  mean  anj^  room 
wholly  or  in  part  undeiground,  except  such  rooms  or  basements  as  shall,  in  the 
judgment  of  tne  inspector  of  factories,  be  properly  drained,  plumbed,  lighted,  and 
ventilated. 

8bc.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  from  its  passag*^. 

Approved  May  31.  1899. 

[See  page  233,  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor  No.  26,  for  other  lal)or  legis- 
laUon  of  1899.] 

NEBRASKA. 

ACTS  OF  1899. 

Chapter  'M.—Enading  new  sections  of  chapter  S9  of  the  Compiled  ^Statutes  of  1897  and 
repealing  certain  sections  thereof— Fire  escapes  onfactorieSy  etc. 

Section  4.  Within  six  (6)  months  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  all  buildings  in  this 
State,  which  are  four  or  more  stories  in  height,  excepting  such  as  are  used  for  private 
residences  exclusively,  but  including  flats  and  apartment  buildings,  shall  be  provided 
with  one  or  more  metallic  ladder  or  stair  fire  escapes  attached  to  the  outer  walls 
thereof,  and  provided  with  platforms  of  such  size  and  dimensions,  and  such  prox- 
imity to  one  or  more  windows  of  each  story  above  the  first,  as  to  render  access  to 
such  ladder  or  stairs  from  each  such  story  easy  and  safe,  and  shall  also  be  provided 
with  one  or  more  automatic  metallic  fire  escapes,  or  other  proper  device,  to  be 
attached  to  the  inside  of  said  buildings  so  as  to  afford  an  effective  means  of  escape  to 
all  occupants  who,  for  any  reason,  are  unable  to  use  said  ladders  or  stairs;  the  num- 
l)er,  material,  location,  and  construction  of  such  escapes  to  be  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  commissioner  of  labor  or  his  deputy:  Provided  ^  notrevery  That  all  buildings  more 
than  two  stories  in  height,  used  for  manufacturing  purposes,  or  for  hotels,  dormito- 
ries, schools,  seminaries,  hospitals,  or  asylums,  shall  nave  at  least  ono  such  fire  escape 
for  every  fifty  persons,  and  one  such  automatic  metallic  escape  for  every  twenty-five 
persons,  for  which  working,  sleeping,  or  living  accommodations  are  provided  above 
the  second  stories  of  said  buildings;  and  that  all  public  halls,  which  provide  seating 
room  above  the  first  or  ground  story,  shall  be  provided  with  such  numbers  of  said 
ladders  or  other  fire  escapes  as  said  commissioner  of  labor  or  his  deputy  shall  designate. 

Sec.  4a.  All  buildings  of  the  numl)er  of  stories  and  used  for  the  purposes  set  forth 
in  section  4  of  this  act,  which  shall  be  hereafter  erected  in  this  State  shall,  upon  or 
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before  their  completion,  each  be  i^rovided  with  fire  escapes  of  the  kind  and  number 
and  in  the  manner  set  lorth  in  this  act. 

Sec.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  commissioner  of  labor  or  his  deputy  to  serve  a 
written  notice  in  behalf  of  the  i)eople  of  the  State  of  Nebraska,  upon  the  owner  or 
owners,  trustees,  or  lessees,  their  agents  or  the  occupant  of  any  building  within 
this  State,  not  provided  wuth  fire  escapes  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  commanding  such  owner,  trustee,  lessee  or  occupant,  or  either  of  them,  to  place 
or  cause  to  be  placed  upon  such  building  such  fire  escape  or  escapes  as  is  provided 
for  in  section  four  (4)  of  this  act,  within  thirty  (30)  days  after  the  service  of  each 
notice.  And  the  grand  juries  of  the  several  counties  of  this  State  may  also,  during 
any  term  visit  or  near  testimony  relating  to  any  building  or  buildings  vrithin  their 
respective  counties,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertainmg  whether  it  or  they  are  provided 
witn  fire  escapes  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  this  act,  and  submit  the 
result  of  their  inquiry,  together  with  any  recommendations  they  may  desire  to  make, 
to  the  district  court,  and  said  court  mav  thereupon,  if  it  find  from  the  report  of  said 
grand  jury  that  said  building  or  buil({ings  is  or  are  not  provided  with  a  fire  escape 
or  escapes,  in  accordance  witn  this  act,  cause  the  sheriff  to  serve  a  notice  or  notices 
upon  the  owner,  trustee,  lessee,  or  occupant  of  such  building  or  buildings. 

Sec.  5a.  Any  such  owner  or  owners,  trustee,  lessee  or  occupant  or  either  of  them, 
or  their  agents,  so  served  with  notice  as  aforesaid,  who  shall  not,  within  sixty  (60) 
days  after  the  service  of  such  notice  upon  him  or  them,  place  or  caus^  to  be  placed 
such  fire  escape  or  escapes  u|>on  such  building  as  required  by  this  act  and  the  terms 
of  such  notice,  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  or  more  than 
two  hundred  dollars,  and  to  a  further  fine  of  fifty  dollars  for  each  additional  week  of 
neglect  to  comply  with  such  notice. 

Sec.  6.  The  erection  and  construction  of  any  and  all  fire  escapes  provided  for  in 
this  act  shall  be  under  the  direct  supervision  and  control  of  said  commissioner  of 
labor  or  his  deputy,  and  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or  persons,  firm  or  coi^ 
poration  to  erect  or  construct  any  fire  escape  or  escapes,  except  in  accordance  with  a 
written  permit  first  had  and  obtained  and  signed  by  said  commissioner  of  laborer  hn 
deputy,  which  permit  shall  prescribe  the  number,  location,  material,  kind  and  man- 
ner of  construction  of  such  fire  escape. 

Sec.  6a.  Any  person  or  persons,  firm  or  corporation,  who  shall  be  required  to  place 
one  or  more  fife  escapes  upon  any  building  or  buildings,  under  the  provisions  ot  this 
act,  shall  file  in  the  office  of  said  commissioner  of  labor  or  his  deputy  a  written  appli- 
cation for  a  permit  to  erect  or  construct  such  fire  escape  or  escapes,  which  application 
shall  briefly  describe  the  character  of  such  building  or  buildings,  the  height  and 
number  of  stories  thereof,  the  number  of  fire  escapes  proposed  to  be  placed  Uiereon, 
the  purposes  for  which  such  building  or  buildings  is  or  are  used,  and  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  people  who  use  or  occupy  or  are  employe  in  such  building  or  buildings  above 
the  secona  stories  thereof  at  any  one  time. 

Sec.  7.  Sections  4,  5,  6  and  7  of  chapter  39,  Compiled  Statutes  of  1897,  together  with 
all  acts  or  parts  of  ac^ts  inconsistent  with  this  act,  are  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  April  3,  1899. 

Chapter  53. — Examinationj  licenging^  etc.y  of  barbers. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  follow  the  occupation  of  barber 
in  this  State  unless  he  shall  have  first  obtained  a  certificate  of  registration  aa  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  established  in  the  State  of  Nebraska  a  board  to  be  styled 
the  Barl>ers'  Examining  Board,  which  shall  consist  of  the  governor,  attorney  geneml 
and  auditor  of  public  accounts,  and  the  governor  shall  be  ex  oflicio  chairman  of  said 
board,  which  snail  meet  as  often  and  at  such  times  and  places  as  the  governor  may 
from  time  to  time  designate. 

Sec.  3.  Said  board  snail  within  sixty  days  after  the  approval  of  this  act  appoint 
three  examiners  or  secretaries,  one  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  for  the  term  of  one 
year,  one  for  the  term  of  two  years  and  one  for  the  term  of  three  years  and  there- 
after it  shall  l)e  the  duty  of  saia  board  to  appoint  or  reappoint  one  secretary  or  exam- 
iner each  year  as  the  term  of  those  theretoforo  appointed  shall  expire,  but  each  sec- 
retary shall  continue  in  his  oflBce  until  his  successor  shall  have  been  appointed  and 
qualified.  Two  of  said  secretaries  shall  at  the  time  of  their  appointment  have  been 
in  actual  employment  as  barbers  in  this  State  for  at  least  five  years  last  past,  and  one 
of  said  Hecretaries  shall  be  a  practicing  physician  who  shall  have  practiced  his  profes- 
sion in  this  State  at  least  five  years  prior  to  his  appointment  Any  vacancy  in  the 
office  of  said  secretaries  shall  likewise  be  filled  by  a  person  having  the  same  qualifica- 
tions as  such  new  appointee's  predecessor.  The  secretaries  of  said  board  shall  take 
the  oath  of  office  prescribed  for  State  officers  and  shall  enter  into  bonds  with  earetiefl 
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to  be  approved  by  the  board  in  the  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars  conditioned  for  the 
faithful  performance  of  their  duties. 

Sec.  4.  Said  secretaries  shall  have  power  and  it  shall  be  their  duty  to  assist  and 
advise  said  board  in  the  performance  of  its  duties  as  prescribed  by  this  act,  to  admin- 
ister oaths  and  affirmation,  to  summons  witnesses  and  take  testimony  in  the  same 
manner  as  witnesses  are  summoned  and  depositions  taken  under  the  Code  of  Civil 
Procedure,  and  to  report  said  testimony  to  the  board  together  with  their  findings  of 
fact  and  recommendations  on  all  matters  coming  before  said  board  requiring  evidence 
for  their  determination. 

Sec.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  board  or  said  secretaries  to  see  that  all  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  are  strictly  enforced,  to  j^rant  certificates  or  permits  as  herein 
Erovided,  and  to  cause  to  be  prosecuted  all  violations  of  this  act.  Said  board  shall 
ave  and  use  a  common  seal,  and  may  make  and  adopt  all  necessary  rules,  regula- 
tions and  by-laws  not  inconsistent  with  the  constitution  and  laws  of  this  State  or  of 
the  United  States,  to  enable  it  to  perform  its  duties  and  transact  its  business  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act.  A  majority  of  said  bomxl  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
the  transaction  of  business. 

Sec.  6.  Said  board  shall  prescribe  such  sanitary  rules  as  it  may  deem  necessary, 
with  particular  reference  to  the  precautions  employed  to  prevent  the  creating  and 
spreading  of  infectious  and  contagious  diseases.  A  copy  of  said  rules  shall  be  fur- 
nished to  any  person  upon  reauest. 

Sec.  7.  Said  secretaries  shall  hold  pubUc  examinations  at  such  times  and  places  in 
this  State  as  they  may  deem  advisable,  notice  of  such  meetings  to  be  given  by  pub- 
lication in  at  least  two  newspapers  pubUshe<i  in  this  State,  one  of  which  sKall  be 
published  exclusively  in  the  interest  of  barbers,  if  such  last-named  publication 
exists. 

Sec.  8.  Every  person  now  engaged  or  wishing  to  engage  in  the  occupation  of  a 
barber  in  this  State,  shall,  withm  sixty  days  after  the  taking  effect  of  this  act,  file 
with  said  secretaries  an  affidavit  setting  forth  his  or  her  name,  age,  residence  and  the 
length  of  time  during  which  and  the  places  where  he  or  she  practiced  said  occupa- 
tion, and  shall  pay  to  said  secretaries  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  and  if  upon  investigation  of 
said  affidavit  the  applicant  shall  be  found  entitled  to  practice  his  or  her  occupation, 
there  shall  be  issued  to  said  applicant  the  certificate  of  said  board  under  its  seal  and 
signed  by  its  secretaries^  stating  such  facts,  which  certificate  shall  exi)ire  with  the 
ensuing  fiscal  year  ending  November  30;  and  the  holder  of  any  certificate  issued 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall,  within  thirty  days  of  the  expiration  of  his  or 
her  certificate,  pay  to  said  secretaries  a  renew^al  fee  of  one  dollar  and  make  applica- 
tion for  a  new  certificate,  stating  the  number  of  his  last  certificate. 

Sec.  9.  Any  person  desirine  to  obtain  a  certificate  of  r^stration  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  after  said  sixty  days^  shall  make  application  to  said  secretaries 
therefor,  and  shall  pay  to  said  secretaries  an  examination  fee  of  $6.00  and  shall 
present  himself  or  herself  at  any  regular  meeting  of  the  board  of  examiners  for 
examination  of  applicants,  whereupon  said  board  or  its  secretaries  shall  proceed  to 
examine  such  applicant,  and  being  satisfied  that  he  or  she  is  above  the  age  of  eighteen 
years;  of  good  moral  character:  free  from  contagious  or  infectious  diseases;  has  either 
(a)  studicS  the  barbers*  trade  lor  two  years  as  an  apprentice  under  a  qualified  and 

Sracticing  barber,  or  (b)  studied  and  graduated  in  a  properly  appointed  and  con- 
ucted  barbers'  school  or  college,  or  (c)  practiced  the  barbers'  trade  in  another  State 
for  at  least  two  years,  and  is  possessea  of  the  requisite  skill  in  said  trade  to  properly 
perform  all  the  duties  and  services  incidental  thereto,  and  is  possessed  of  sufficient 
Knowledge  concemine  the  common  diseases  of  the  face  and  skin  to  avoid  the  aggrava- 
tion and  spreading  mereof  in  the  practice  of  his  trade;  his  or  her  name  shall  be 
entered  by  the  said  secretaries  in  the  register  hereafter  provided  for,  and  a  certificate 
of  registration  signed  by  said  secretaries  shall  be  issued  to  him  authorizing  him  to 
practice  said  trade  in  this  State  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year:  Provided^  That  allpersons 
-who  make  application  for  such  examination  shall  be  allowed  to  practice  the  occupa- 
tion of  barberin^  until  the  next  regular  examination  by  said  board  or  secretaries, 
and  said  secretaries  shall  give  him  or  her  a  written  permit  so  to  do,  which  permit 
f>ha11  b*»  void  after  thodflv  <>f  itfi  oxpi ration. 

Sel;  Itl  It  hhiill  lie  the  duty  of  the  owner  of  am-  ^\x<\i  eertilir^te  iir  j>crmiL  to  koep 
the  sain©  posted  in  a  conspii'uouis  plat'e  m  front  of  \m  working  chair  where  it  may  l« 
i^eadily  seen  by  all  persijriB  whoiii  he  mav  serve. 

Bac,  1 1 .  Nothing  i n  th is  at t  s^hal  1  y n ) h fbi t  any  perpon  from  mtvm g  a>*  an  apprentice 
In  said  trade  under  a  barber  authorized  to  practice  his  trade  under  this  act,  nor  from 
servinjt^  s\s  a  stiident  in  any  h(.  liool  f  ir  Jhe  tf^ehing  of  eaid  trade  under  the  instruction 
of  a  qualified  barber:  2^ovided,  further.  That  all  barber  e^hixjis  or  eollegef*  shall  keep 
jtnjimiiiently  dl^^pliiytHl  th\»  f<igu^  *^  Barber  Qoile|^^'  or  ''Barberi'  ^cIukjI''  aad  iti  i 
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corporate  name  and  no  other  sign  or  signs.  All  barbers,  or  barber  schools,  or  colleges, 
who  shall  take  an  apprentice  or  student,  shall  file  immediately  with  said  secretaries 
the  name,  age  and  residence  of  such  apprentice  or  student  and  the  said  secretaries 
shall  cause  the  same  to  he  entered  in  the  register  kept  for  that  purpose. 

Sec.  12.  Said  board  snail  keep  a  raster  in  which  shall  be  enterea  the  names  of  all 
persona  to  whom  certificates  are  issued  and  to  whom  permits  for  serving  apprentice- 
ships (or  other  permits)  are  issued  under  this  act,  together  with  the  number  of  each 
certificate  or  permit,  and  said  register  shall  at  all  times  be  open  to  public  inspection. 

Sec.  13.  Said  board  shall  have  the  i)ower  to  revoke  any  certificate  of  registratioQ 
granted  bv  it  or  its  secretaries  under  this  act,  for  (a)  conviction  of  crime  or  (b) 
habitual  drunkenness,  or  (c)  gross  incompetency,  or  (d)  contagious  or  infectioas 
diseases:  Provided,  That  before  any  certificate  shall  be  revoked  the  holder  thereof 
shall  have  notice  in  writing  of  the  charge  against  him  or  her,  and  shall  at  a  day 
specified  in  said  notice,  at  least  five  days  after  the  service  thereof,  be  given  a 
public  hearing  and  full  opportunity  to  produce  testimony  in  his  or  her  behalf.  Any 
person  whose  certificate  has  been  so  revoked  may,  after  the  expiration  of  ninety  days, 
apply  to  have  the  same  regranted,  and  the  same  shall  he  regranted  to  him  or  her 
upon  a  satisfactory  showing  that  the  disqualifications  have  cea^d. 

Sec.  14.  To  shave  or  trim  the  beard,  or  cut  the  hair  of  any  person  for  hire  or  reward 
received  by  the  person  performing  such  services,  shall  be  construed  as  practicing  the 
occupation  of  a  barber  within  the  meaning  of  this  act. 

Sec.  15.  The  secretaries  of  said  board  shall  receive  for  their  services  the  sum  of  five 
dollars  to  be  paid  by  every  applicant  for  a  certificate  hereafter  rendered  who  may 
be  required  to  stand  an  examination ;  and  the  sum  of  one  dollar  from  each  applicant 
under  section  8  of  this  act,  and  said  secretaries  shall  receive  no  other  fees  or  com- 
pensation. Said  fees  to  be  distributed  among  said  secretaries  as  may  be  provided  by 
the  by-laws  of  said  board. 

Sec.  16.  Any  person  practicing  the  occuj^ation  of  barber  without  having  first 
obtained  a  certificate  of  registration  or  a  permit  as  provided  in  this  act,  or  any  person 
employing  a  barber  who  has  not  such  certificate  so  displayed,  or  any  person  niJsely 
pretending  to  be  qualified  to  practice  such  occupation  under  this  act,  or  Ruling  to 
keep  such  certificate  or  i)ermit  displayed,  or  failing  to  comply  with  the  sanitary  roles 
as  laid  down  by  the  said  lx)ard  or  secretaries,  or  for  the  violation  of  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  l)e  punishe<i  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  each 
offense  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  of  the  county  where  such  complaint 
is  prosecuted  for  not  to  exceed  ninety  days. 

Sec.  17.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  attorney  in  everjr  district  and  county  in 
this  State,  on  request  of  any  member  of  said  board  or  any  of  its  secretaries,  to  prose- 
cute any  |)erson  charjjed  with  violating  any  of  the  divisions  of  this  act. 

Approved  March  31, 1899. 

CiiAiTKK  77. — Jlonrfi  of  labor — RailrfHid  entploi/een. 

Section  1.  No  c^ompany,  corporation  or  person  operating  a  railroad,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  within  the  State  of  Nebraska,  shall  i>ermit  or  require  any  conductor,  engineer, 
fireman,  brakeman,  telegraph  operator  or  any  trainman  who  has  worked  in  his 
respective  capacity  for  eighteen  consecutive  hours,  except  in  case  of  casualty,  or 
unavoidable  emergency,  to  again  go  on  duty  or  perform  any  work  imtil  he  has  had  at 
least  eight  hours  for  rest. 

Sec.  2.  Any  company,  corporation  or  person  who  shall  violate  or  permit  to  be 
violated,  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  section,  or  any  officer,  agent  or 
employer  who  violates  or  permit.s  to  be  violated  any  of  the  pro\Tsions  of  the  preced- 
ing section  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  fifty  (150.00)  dollars,  nor  more  than  two  hun- 
dred ($200.00)  dollars,  for  each  and  every  violation  of  this  act:  Providal,  howevrr. 
That  the  i>roceedings  to  enforce  the  penaltv,  as  provided  in  this  act,  shall  be  com- 
menced within  six  months  from  the  date  of  the  violation  of  the  same. 

Approved  April  1,  1899. 

Chaptek  107. — I Tours  of  fahor  o/,  and  AcaUfor,  female  employees. 

Sbction  1.  No  female  shall  be  employed  in  any  manufacturing,  mechanical  or 
mercantile  establishments,  hotel  or  restaurant  in  this  State  more  than  sixty  honn 
during  any  one  week  and  that  ten  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  labor.  The  hourt 
of  eacn  day  may  be  so  arranged  as  to  iwrmit  the  employment  of  such  females  at  any 
time  from  six  o'clock  a.  m.  to  ten  o'clock  p.  m.;  but  in  no  case  shall  such  employ- 
ment exceed  ten  hours  in  any  one  day. 
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Sbc.  2.  Every  snch  employer  shall  post  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  ev 
such  females  are  employed,  a  printed  notice,  stating  the  number 
required  of  them  each  day  of  the  week,  the  hours  of  commencing  an< 
work  and  the  hours  when  the  time  or  times  allowed  for  dinner  or  1 
begins  and  ends.  Printed  forms  of  said  notice  shall  be  furnished 
l&DOT  commissioner,  and  the  form  of  such  notice  approved  by  the  s 
of  this  State. 

Sbc.  3.  Every  such  employer  in  such  establishment  shall  provide  s 
the  females  so  employed,  and  shall  permit  the  use  of  such  seats  by  t 
are  not  necessarily  engaged  in  the  active  duties  for  which  they  are  et 

Sec.  4.  Any  employer,  overseer,  superintendent  or  other  acent 
employer  who  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  b 
offense  in  a  sum  not  less  than  twentv  aollars  nor  more  than  fifty  d 
hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  deputy  labor  commissioner  to  enforce  t 
this  act:  Pnmdedy  however y  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  conati 
any  other  person  from  enforcing  its  provisions. 

Approved  March  31,  1899. 

Chapter  108. — Amending  sections  24Scut,  846bh,  and  i4Scc  of  the  Cn\ 
enacting  new  sections  thereof  to  read  as  helotCy  etc, — Employment  oj 

Section  245aa.  Any  male  or  female  child  imder  the  age  of  ten  yei 
employed  in  any  manufacturing,  mechanical,  industrial  ormercantih 

Sec.  245bb.  Any  male  or  female  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen 
be  employed  in  any  manufacturing,  mechanical,  industrial  or  mera 
ment,  except  during  the  vacations  of  the  public  schools;  unless  d 
next  preceding  such  employment,  said  child  has  for  at  least  twenty 
some  public  or  private  day  school  where  the  English  is  taught; 
employment  continue,  unless  such  child  shall  in  each  and  every  yea 
as  herein  provided,  and  no  child  shall  be  so  employed  who  does  no1 
tificate  signed  bjr  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  school  board  of 
trict  in  which  said  child  resides,  of  their  compliance  with  the  requi 
section.  Nor  shall  any  owner,  8up)erintendent  or  overseer  of  any  such 
parent  or  guardian  consent  to  or  permit  the  employment  of  any  ch 
the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  245cc.  Any  owner,  superintendent  or  overseer  of  any  such 
shall  require  and  keep  on  file,  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  public, 
the  age,  place  of  birth  and  residence  of  every  male  and  female  chile 
years  of  age  employed  therein,  so  long  as  such  child  is  so  employed;  a\ 
shall  also  state,  in  case  the  child  is  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  the 
child's  school  attendance  during  the  year  next  preceding  his  employ 
certificate  shall  be  si^ed  by  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  scho 
school  district  in  which  sucn  chila  resides,  and  the  forms  of  certificate 
to  shall  be  approved  by  the  attorney  general  of  this  State. 

Sec.  245CC-1.  Any  person  who  shSl  be  convicted  of  a  violation 

S revisions  of  this  act  shall  pay  for  every  such  offense  a  fine  of  not  le 
ollars  nor  more  than  fifty  aollars:  Providedf  however^  That  no  con 
had  under  this  act,  unless  the  proceedings  therefor  shall  be  commei 
year  after  the  offense  shall  have  been  committed. 

Sec.  246co-2.  It  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  deputy  labor  c 
this  State  apon  complaint  being  filed  with  him  to  inspect  any  and  all 
to  which  tms  act  applies,  and  ascertain  whether  any  of  the  provis 
have  been  violated.  Whenever  it  shall  come  to  his  knowledge  that 
visions  of  this  act  have  been  or  [are]  beinff  violated,  it  shall  be  his  di 
Bune  to  be  enforced:  Provided^  however,  That  nothing  in  this  section 
be  construed  to  prevent  any  other  person  from  causing  the  eniorcea 
visions  of  this  act. 

Approved  March  31,  1899. 

NEW  HAMPflHTBE. 

ACTS  OF  1899. 

Chapter  65. — KraminaHon,  licensing ,  etc,  of  plumbers. 

Section  1.  No  person,  firm,  or^corporation  engaged  in  or  working  ; 
of  plumbing  in  any  city  in  this  State,  or  in  such  towns  as  shall  by 
provisions  of  this  chapter,  shall  hereafter  engage  in  or  work  at  said  1 
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State,  either  as  a  master  or  employing  plumber,  or  as  a  journeyman  plomber,  onlesB 
such  person  or  persons  shall  first  obtam  a  license  or  certificate  so  to  do,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  Any  person  not  en^a^ed  in  or  working  at  the  business  of  plumbing  prior  to 
the  passage  of  this  act,  and  desiring  to  engage  in  or  work  at  said  business  eitner  as  a 
master  or  employing  plumber,  or  as  a  journeyman  plumber,  in  any  city  or  town 
where  licenses  for  plumbers  are  required,  shall  be  examined  as  to  his  qualifications 
for  such  business  by  the  board  of  examiners  hereinafter  provided  for.  On  or  before 
the  first  day  of  September  in  the  year  1899,  every  master  or  employing  plumber,  and 
every  journeyman  plumber,  engs^ed  in  or  working  at  the  busmess  of  plumbing  in 
this  State  prior  to  the  passage  of  tnis  act,  and  desiring  to  engage  in  or  work  at  said 
business  in  any  city  or  town  where  licenses  for  plumbers  are  required,  shall  person* 
ally  roister  his  name  and  address  at  the  oflice  of  the  board  of  examiners  hereinafter 
provided  for,  and  state,  after  being  sworn,  where  and  how  long  he  has  been  engaged 
m  or  has  worked  at  said  business,  and  whether  as  a  master  or  employing  plumbar^ 
or  as  a  journeyman  plumber.  Said  board  of  examiners,  if  satisfiea  that'  the  pereon 
so  registering  was  actually  engaged  in  or  working  at  said  business  prior  to  eaia  date, 
shall  thereupon  issue  to  him  a  certificate,  setting  forth  that  he  was  engaged  in  or 
working  at  the  business  of  ])lumbing,  either  as  a  master  or  employing  plumber,  or 
as  a  journeyman  plumber,  as  the  case  may  be,  prior  to  the  passage  of  tnis  act,  and 
authorizing  him  to  engage  in  or  work  at  said  business  as  a  master  or  employing 
plumber,  or  as  a  journeyman  plumber. 

Sec.  3.  Every  city  in  this  State,  and  such  towns  as  above  provided,  shall  by  ordi- 
nance or  by-law  within  six  months  from  the  passage  of  this  act,  prescribe  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  materials,  construction,  alteration,  and  inspection  of  all  plumbing* 
house  drainage  and  sewer  connections,  creating  a  board  for  the  examination  of 
plumbers,  fixing  the  length  of  term  each  member  shall  serve,  and  providing  for  an 
mspector  of  plumbing.  Said  board  shall  be  appointed  by  the  mayor  or  board  of 
selectmen,  and  shall  consist  of  the  following  three  persons:  A  member  of  the  local 
board  of  health,  the  city  or  town  en^neer,  or,  in  the  absence  of  such  officer,  a  h.»cal 
physician  in  r^ular  practice,  and  a  journeyman  plumber  of  not  less  than  five  years' 
active  and  continuous  practical  experience. 

Sec.  4.  The  examining  board  herein  created  shall  examine  and  pass  upon  all  appli- 
cants, whether  as  masters  or  employing  plumbers,  or  journeymen  plumbers,  in  their 
respective  cities  or  towns,  and  also  all  persons  who  may  apply  for  the  ofiSce  of  plumb- 
ing inspector.  They  shall  isnue  a  licem^e  to  such  persons  only  as  shall  successfully 
pass  the  required  written  and  practical  examination;  and  tney  shall  register  in  m 
book  kept  for  that  purpose  the  names  and  places  of  business  of  all  persons  to  whom 
a  plumber's  license  nas  been  granted.  They  shall  not  issue  a  license  for  more  than 
one  year,  but  the  same  shall  l)e  renewed  from  year  to  year  upon  proper  application 
and  upon  the  payment  of  a  fee  of  fifty  cents.  Said  examining  board  shall  serve 
without  compensation.  Eat^h  applicant  for  examination  for  a  plumbers*  license  or 
certificate  shall  pay  the  sum  of  one  dollar,  and  all  moneys  so  collected  shall  be  paid 
into  the  treasury  of  the  city  or  town  where  such  application  is  made.  The  licemio 
or  certificate  provided  for  by  this  act  shall  be  nontransferable;  and  said  application 
and  examination  shall  not  be  required  of  the  same  person  mofe  than  once  in  the 
same  city  or  town.    Said  license  or  certificate  shall  be  valid  throughout  the  State. 

Sec.  6.  Any  person  violating  any  provision  of  this  act,  or  any  ordinance,  by-law. 
rule,  or  regulation  made  thereunder,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars  for  each  and  every  violation 
thereof,  and  his  license  may  be  revoked  by  the  examining  board  provided  for  in 
this  act. 

Sec.  6.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  apply  to  all  persons  who  are  now  or  mmy 
be  hereafter  learning  the  business  of  plumbmg,  when  they  are  sent  out  to  do  tbie 
work  of  a  journeyman  plumber. 

Sec.  7.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  8.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  its  paasage. 

Approved  March  9,  1899. 

Chapter  69. — Protection  of  street  railway  employees — Indosed  platform*. 

Sbctiok  1.  All  cars  used  by  any  street  railway  company  in  the  transpoitfttioQ  d 
passengers  shall  have  the  platforms  of  such  cars  inclosed  in  such  manner  aa  the  nul- 
road  commissioners  direct,  to  protect  the  motormen,  conductors,  or  other  employees 
operating  said  cars  from  exposure  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  during^  soch 
months  and  upon  such  streets,  highways,  or  routes  as  the  railroad  commissioneTS 
shall  direct,  after  a  hearing  by  said  board,  upon  petition  or  of  their  own  motion,  aod 
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upon  personal  notice  to  the  street  railway  company  or  comx>anie8  interested,  and  such 
further  notice  as  said  railroad  commissioners  may  deem  expedient  and  order.  And 
flaid  board  shall  have  authority  to  modify,  change,  and  revise  any  orders  by  it  made 
under  this  act  from  time  to  time,  after  personal  notice  to  the  street  railway  company 
affected,  giving  it  a  chance  to  be  heard,  and  such  further  notice  as  it  may  deem 
expedient 

Sue.  2.  Any  street  railway  company  which  feils  or  neglects  to  comply  with  such 
orders  of  the  board  of  railroad  commissioners  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  fifty 
dollars  (|50)  for  each  day  during  which  such  failure  or  neglect  continues. 

Sbc.  3.  The  term  "company,"  as  used  in  this  act,  shall  include  any  corporation, 
partnerehip,  or  person  owning  or  operating  a  street  railway. 

Sec.  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  June  1,  1899. 

Approved  March  10,  1899. 

Chapter  84. — Employment  of  children, 

SacnoNl.  Section  12  of  chapter  93  of  the  Public  Statutes  is  hereby  amended  *  *  ♦ 
so  that  said  section  as  amended  shall  read  as  follows: 

Section  12.  Children  not  included  under  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  section 

shall  not  be  employed  in  a  manufacturing  establishment  unless  they  shall  first  furnish 

to  theperson  proposing  to  employ  them  a  certificate  of  the  school  board  of  the  district 

in  which  they  reside  that  they  have  attended  some  public  or  private  day  school  in 

which  theconmion  English  branches  are  taught  during  the  preoedina  year  as  follows: 

If  under  sixteen  and  over  fourteen  years  of  age,  twelve  weeks;  if  imder  fourteen  and 

over  twelve  years  of  age,  six  months,  or  such  part  thereof  as  the  schools  in  the  district 

in  which  they  reside  were  in  session;  and  if  under  twelve  and  over  ten  vears  of  age, 

the  whole  time  the  schools  were  in  session  in  such  district    Except  that  children 

who  are  graduates  of  a  regularly  graded  grammar  school^  approved  by  the  state 

superintendent  of  public  inSruction,  or  who  have  an  education  eaual  to  that  of  such 

Graduates,  may  be  granted  employment  certificates  by  the  school  committee  of  the 

aistrict  in  which  they  reside. 

Approved  March  11,  1899. 

NEW  JEBSET. 

ACTS  OF  1899. 

Chapter  38. — Payment  of  nxiges. 

Section  1.  Every  person,  firm,  association  or  partnershij)  doing  business  in  this 
State,  and  every  corporation  orvanized  under  or  acting  by  virtue  of  or  governed  by 
the  provisions  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  concerning  corpiorations"  (Revision  of  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-six) ,  in  this  State,  shall  pay  at  least  every  two 
weeks,  in  lawful  tnoney  of  the  United  States,  to  each  and  every  employee  engaged 
in  his,  their  or  its  business,  or  to  the  duly  authorized  representative  of  such  employee, 
the  full  amount  of  wages  earned  and  unpaid  in  lawful  money  to  such  employee,  up 
to  within  twelve  days  of  such  payment:  Provided ^  however y  That  if  at  any  time  of 
3ayment,  any  emnloyee  shall  be  absent  from  his  or  her  regular  place  of  labor  and 
ihall  not  receive  nis  or  her  wages  through  a  duly  authorized  representative,  he  or 
he  shall  be  entitled  to  said  payment  at  any  time  thereafter  upon  demand;  any 
mployer  or  employers  as  aforesaid  who  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
ection,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
ot  less  than  twenty-five  dollars  and  not  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  and 
very  offense,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court:  Provided,  Complaint  of  such  violation 
B  niade  -within  sixty  days  from  the  day  such  wages  become  payable  according  to  the 
^nor  of  this  act;  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  employee  or 
nployees  engaged  in  agricultural  work  or  as  watermen. 

Sbc.  2.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  such  person,  firm,  association,  partnership  or 
rporation,  as  aforesaid,  to  enter  into  or  make  any  agreement  with  any  employee 
r  the  payment  of  the  wages  of  any  such  employee  other^'ise  than  as  provided,  in 
ction  one  of  this  act,  except  it  be  to  pay  such  wages  at  shorter  intervals  than  every 

0  weeks;  every  agreement  made  in  violation  of  tnis  act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  null 
d  void,  and  the  penalties  provided  for  in  section  one  hereof  may  be  enforced  not- 
thstandinK  such  agreement;  and  each  and  every  employee  with  whom  any  agree- 
nt  in  violation  of  this  act  shall  be  made  by  any  such  person,  firm,  association, 
-tnership,  corporation  or  the  agent  or  agents  thereof,  shall  have  his  or  her  action 

1  rig^lit  of  action  against  any  such  person,  firm,  association,  partnership  or  corporar 
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tion,  for  the  full  amount  of  his  or  her  wage.s  in  any  c*ourt  of  competent  jiiriedictioo 
in  this  State. 

Sec.  3.  The  factory  inspector  of  this  State  and  his  deputies  shall  make  complaint 
against  any  employer  or  employers  aforesaid  who  neglects  to  comply  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act  for  a  perioa  of  two  weeks  after  having  been  notified  in  writiof  by 
said  inspector  or  his  deputies  of  a  violation  of  this  act;  and  it  is  hereby  made  the  daty 
of  county  prosecutors  of  the  pleas  to  appear  in  behalf  of  such  proceedings  brooght 
hereunder  Dv  the  factory  inspector  or  his  deputies. 

Sec.  4.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  5.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Approved  March  16,  1899. 

Chapter  124. — Bureau  of  labor — Owners^  operalnrny  etr..^  of  mVls^  eir.,  to  make  miaiM 

returns. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  owner,  operator,  lessee,  manager  or  saper- 
intendent  of  every  factory,  mill,  workshop,  mine  or  other  establishment  or  indostry 
in  which  labor  is  employed  within  this  State,  to  make  such  reports  or  returns  on 
blanks  furnished  by  tne  bureau  of  statistics  of  labor  and  industry  as  the  said  boreau 
may  require  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  and  compiling  such  statistics  as  are  author- 
ized in  the  said  act  and  its  supplements;  and  the  said  owner,  operator,  lessee,  man- 
ager or  superintendent  shall  make  such  report  or  return  within  the  time  preecribed 
therefor,  and  shall  certify  to  the  correctness  of  the  same. 

Sec.  2.  Any  owner,  operator,  lessee,  manager  or  superintendent  of  an  eetablishment 
or  industry  in  which  labor  is  employed  within  this  State,  who  willfully  neglects  to 
fill  such  blank  within  the  time  allowed  for  doing  so,  or  who  refuses  to  fill  such  blank, 
shall  forfeit  for  every  such  delay,  refusal,  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars,  to  be  recovered  in 
a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  by  action  in  which  the  State  shall  be  represented 
by  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  statistics  of  labor  and  industry  as  plaintiff. 

Sec.  3.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Approved  March  23,  1899. 

Chapter  202. — Aliens  not  to  be  employed  on  public  works. 

Section  1.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  State  or  any  county,  city,  town,  township 
or  borough,  or  other  municipal  corporation  within  this  State,  or  for  any  board,  com- 
mittee, commission  or  oflftcer  thereof,  or  for  any  officer,  board,  Ixxiy  or  organization 
having  charge  of  any  public  work  or  any  construction,  whether  the  same  he  a  build- 
ing, excavation,  pipelaying,  bridge  or  dock  buildine,  sewer  or  drainage  construction, 
road  building,  riving,  or  any  other  form  or  kind  of  public  work  which  shall  be 
undertaken  ana  done  at  public  expense,  or  for  any  person  or  corporation,  to  employ 
as  a  mechanic  or  laborer  upon  such  public  work  or  construction,  or  any  part  thereof, 
any  person  who  is  not  at  the  time  of  such  employment  a  citizen  of  the  United  States; 
any  contractor  or  oflBcer  who  shall  violate  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  forfeit  and 
pay  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars,  to  be  recovered  in  an  action  of  debt  in  any  court 
of  competent  jurisdiction,  with  costs,  and  such  penalty  when  recovered  shall  6e  paid 
into  the  treasury  of  the  State,  county,  city  or  other  municipal  corporation  within 
which  and  under  whoee  authority  such  officer  or  contractor  claims  to  act:  Provided^ 
The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  any  contract  now  in  force. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  May  first,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
ninety-nine. 

Passed  March  24,  1899. 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

ACTS  OF  1899. 

Chapter  44. — Commimaner  of  agricvlture  and  labor. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commissioner  of  a^culture  and  labor  to 
collect,  systematize  and  present  in  biennial  reijorts  to  the  legislative  assembly  statift- 
tical  details  relating  to  all  labor  departments  in  the  State,  such  as  hours  and  wages 
of  labor,  the  estimated  number  of  persons  employed  by  the  several  industries  within 
the  State,  the  operation  of  labor-saving  machinery  and  ita  relation  to  hand  Ubor, 
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»iM!rJ^tion  of  the  different  kindi)  of  labor  organ izationH  in  existence  in  this  State 
what  they  have  accomplished  in  favor  of  the  class  for  which  they  were  organ- 
l.     Such  statistics  may  be  classified  as  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  and  labor 
ma  best 

EC.  2.  The  commissioner  of  amculture  and  labor  shall  be  the  State  statistician, 
(hall  be  his  duty  to  obtain  from  assessors  and  other  officers  of  the  oiyanized 
nties  of  the  State,  and  to  collect  and  prepare  in  tabulated  form  for  reference, 
istics  showing  the  assessed  valuation  of  all  real  and  personal  property,  the  acreage 
yield  of  all  kinds  of  grain  and  tame  grasses;  the  number  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep 
other  li\'e  stock  and  other  information  pertaining  to  and  showing  the  condition 
he  growth,  development  and  resources  of  the  State  by  counties. 
EC.  3.  He  shall  have  charge  of  any  exhibits  of  the  products  and  resources  of  the 
te  which  may  be  made  at  any  fair  or  exposition  held  at  any  point  in  the  United 
tes,  and  shall  have  authority  to  cooperate  with  any  railroad  ct)mpany  doing 
iness  within  the  State,  and  with  any  persons  interested  with  a  view  of  securing 
h  an  exhibit  at  any  fair  or  exposition  held  as  aforesaid. 
EC.  4.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 
EC.  5.  Whereas,  an  emergency  exists  in  this  that  there  is  [are]  no  adequate  pro- 
ons  of  law  relating  to,  specifying  or  governing  the  subjects  enumerated  in  the 
?going  sections;  therefore,  this  act  nhall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  alter 
[>aasage  and  appn>val. 
ipproved  March  8,  1899. 

Chapter  10.S. — Ctmviri  labor, 

ECTION  1.  Section  1  of  chapter  108  of  the  session  laws  of  1897  is  hereby  amende<i 
x^ad  as  follows: 

1 .  No  person  in  any  prison,  penitentiary  or  other  place  of  confinement  of  offenders 
:hi8  State,  shall  be  required  or  allowed  to  work  while  under  sentence  thereto,  at 
;  trade,  industry  or  occupation  wherein  or  whereby  his  work,  or  the  product  or 
•fit  of  his  work,  shall  be  farmed  out,  contracte<l  ana  given,  or  sold  to  any  person, 
n,  association  or  corporation;  but  this  act  shall  not  be  so  construed  so  as  to  prevent 

product  of  the  labor  of  convicts  from  l)eing  disposed  of  to  the  State,  or  any  politi- 
(livision  thereof,  or  to  any  public  institution  owned  or  managed  b^  the  State  or 
r' political  division  thereof  for  their  own  use;  Proi'idedj  That  nothmg  in  this  act 
ill  prohibit  the  use  of  convict  labor  by  the  State  in  carrying  on  any  farming  opera- 
is  or  in  the  manufacture  of  brick,  twine  or  cordage,  or  prohibit  the  State  from 
IM)sing  of  the  proceeds  of  such  enterprises. 

)EC.  2.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  ])r<>visions  of  this  act  are 
*eby  repealed. 

5EC.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage  and 
;>roval. 
^pprove<l  March  8,  1899. 

Chapter  12t). — LinhHity  of  rmhnnd  rompnnicx,  eir.^  for  injuries  of  employees. 

Section  1.  Every  railroad  corporation  owning  or  operating  a  railroad  in  this  State 
ill  be  liable  for  all  damages  sustained  by  any  agent  or  servant  thereof  while  engaged 
switching  or  in  the  operation  of  trains  by  reason  of  the  negligence  of  any  other 
?nt  or  servant  thereof,  without  contributory  negligence  on  his  part  when  sustained 
thin  this  State,  and  no  contract,  rule  or  regulation  between  such  corporation  and  any 
?nt  or  servant  shall  impair  or  diminish  such  liability.  In  actions  brought  under 
i  provisions  of  this  act,  if  the  jury  find  for  the  plaintiff  they  shall  specify  in  their 
rdict  the  name  or  names  of  the  employee  or  employees  guilty  of  the  negligent  act 
nplained  of.  Prmnd^d.  That  nothing  m  this  act  shall  bo  so  construed  as  to  render 
y  railroad  company  liable  for  damages  sustained  by  any  employee,  agent  or  servant 
lile  engaged  in  the  construction  of  a  new  road,  or  any  part  thereof,  not  open  to 
blic  travel  or  use. 

Sec.  2.  All  acts  or  partB  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 
Sec.  3.  Whereas,  an  emergency  exists  in  that  there  is  no  law  in  tnis  State  fixing 
e  liability  of  railroad  companies  or  corporations  owning  and  operating  a  railroad 
*  injuries  caused  to  employees  thereof  by  the  negligent  acts  of  other  employees 
ereof ;  therefore,  this  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  ita  passage 
(I  approval. 
Approved  Manih  6,  1899 
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Chapter  163. — Convict  labor — Establiahmentofa  iwineandoordage plant  at  (he pemlentiary. 

Section  1.  The  board  of  trastees  of  the  State  penitentiary  is  hereby  anthorixed  sxid 
empowered  to  establish  a  hard  fiber  twine  and  cordage  plant  at  the  said  p^iitentury 
ana  to  operate  the  same  for  the  benefit  of  the  State  in  the  manner  hereixiafter 


present 

Sec.  6.  The  product  of  said  twine  and  cordage  plant  shall  be  disposed  of  bv  the 
board  of  trustees  of  said  penitentiary  under  r^ulations  to  be  prescribed  by  wenr, 
subject  only  to  the  following  restrictions,  viz:  The  board  of  trustees  of  said  p^aitea- 
tiary,  at  its  regular  meeting  neld  in  the  month  of  April  in  each  year,  shilll  fl(x  prices 
at  which  the  product  of  the  plant  shall  be  sold  during  that  season,  such  prices  to  be 
based  on  the  cost  of  the  prod!uct  and  the  demand  for  it;  prices  for  car  load  lots  afaail 
be  one-half  cent  per  pound  under  prices  for  smaller  lots;  the  product  shall  be  Bold 
only  to  those  livrng^  m  the  State,  and  intending  and  agreeing  to  use  it  or  sell  it  for 
use  in  the  State;  the  price  of  the  product  of  the  plant  so  established  at  the  April 
meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  shall  continue  to  be  the  price  for  the  season,  onleflB 
it  shall  become  evident  to  the  board  that  the  price  so  established  is  such  that  it  will 
prevent  the  sale  of  the  product,  ox  such  that  the  State  will  not  receive  a  fair  price, 
based  on  the  market  value  of  like  product,  in  which  cases  a  change  in  price  can  be 
made  at  any  regular  meeting  of  saia  board  thereafter  held. 

Sec.  8.  An  emergency  exSts  in  that  there  is  a  lack  of  emplo3rment  for  the  ^nip^l^ff 
of  the  State  penitentiary  and  there  are  no  provisions  of  law  under  which  the  same 
can  be  obviated;  therefore,  this  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage  and 
approval. 

Approved  February  21, 1899. 

OKLAHOMA. 

ACTS  OF  1899. 
Chapter  13. — Protection  of  employees  as  rotem. 

Section  40.  No  person  entitled  to  vote  at  any  general.  National,  Territorial  or 
county  election  shall  be  employed  upon  the  day  on  which  such  election  shall  be 
held  in  any  manufacturing,  mining,  mechanical  or  mercantile  establishment,  or  any 
railroad  or  corporation  in  this  Territory  during  the  period  of  four  hours  after  the 
opening  of  anv  election  in  the  county  in  which  such  person  is  entitled  to  vote,  except 
as  to  works  of  necessity,  in  which  works  of  necessity  every  employee  shall  be  given 
some  period  of  four  hours  between  the  opening  and  closii:^  of  the  polls  on  said  day; 
and  any  district  court  may  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  section  in  term  time,  or  in 
vacation,  by  mandate,  or  otherwise,  upon  the  application  of  any  voter.  Every  offi- 
cer of  any  corporation,  owner,  superintendent,  overseer  or  foreman,  who  employs  or 
permits  to  be  employed  any  person  in  violation  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon  conviction  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more 
than  five  hundred  dollars. 

Approved  March  10,  1899, 

PENNSTIiVANIA. 

ACTS  OF  1899. 
Act  No.  50. — Kvnminationj  licensing ^  etc,,  of  Menm  engineers. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or  persons  to  have  chaive  of  or  to 
operate  a  steam  boiler  or  steam  engine  over  ten  horsepower,  in  cities  of  the  first 
class  of  this  Commonwealth,  except  locomotive  boilers  used  in  transportation,  and 
steam  engines  and  steam  boilers  carrying  less  than  fifteen  pounds  pressure  per  square 
inch,  unless  said  person  or  persons  are  upwards  of  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  hold 
a  license,  as  hereinafter  provided  for,  and  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  owner  or 
owners,  user  or  users,  of^  any  steam  boiler  or  steam  engine  over  ten  horsepower, 
other  than  those  excepted  above,  to  operate  or  to  cause  to  be  operated  a  steam  boiler 
or  steam  engine  without  a  duly  licensed  engineer. 

Sec.  2.  All  persons  claiming  authority  to  periorm  the  duties  of  engineer  diall 
apply  to  the  boiler  inspector  ot  such  cities,  who  shall  examine  the  applicant  as  to  hk 
knowledge  of  steam  machinery  and  his  experience  as  an  engineer,  also  the  proofs 
which  he  produces  in  support  of  his  claims,  and  if,  upon  full  consideration,  the 
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pector  is  satisfied  that  the  applicant's  character,  habits  of  life,  knowledge,  and 
)erience  in  the  duties  of  an  engineer,  are  all  such  as  to  authorize  the  belief  that  he 
k  suitable  and  safe  person  to  be  intrusted  with  the  powers  and  duties  of  such  a 
tion,  he  shall  grant  nim  a  license,  upon  the  payment  of  three  ($3)  dollars,  author- 
Iff  him  to  bd  employed  in  such  auties  for  the  term  of  one  year,  and  such  license 
ill  be  renewed,  without  examination,  upon  the  payment  of  one  dollar;  but  such 
inse  shall  be  suspended  or  revoked  upon  satisfactory  proof  of  neffligence,  unskill- 
Qees,  intemperance,  or  the  willful  violation  of  any  provision  of  ttiis  law.  When- 
T  complaint  is  made  against  any  engineer,  holding  a  license  authorizing  him  to 
e  charge  of  boilers  or  machinery,  that  he  has  through  negligence  or  want  of  skill 
mitted  the  boilers  in  his  charge  to  bum  or  otherwise  b^me  in  bad  condition, 
hat  he  has  not  kept  his  engine  or  machinery  in  good  working  order,  the  inspector 
.11,  upon  satisfactory  proof  of  such  negligence  or  want  of  skill,  revoke  the  license  of 
h  engineer. 

\ec.  3.  The  inspector 'shall  investigate  all  acts  of  incompetency  or  misconduct  com- 
tted  by  any  licensed  engineer  while  acting  under  the  authority  of  his  license,  and 
tU  have  power  to  summon  before  him  any  witnesses  within  his  respective  city,  and 
apel  their  attendance  by  a  similar  process  as  used  in  the  State  courts  to  compel  the 
Bndance  of  witnesses,  and  he  may  administer  all  necessary  oaths  to  any  witnesses 
IS  summoned  before  him,  and  after  reasonable  notice  in  writing,  ^ven  to  the 
.^ged  delinquent,  of  the  time  and  place  of  such  investigation,  such  witnesses  shall 
examined,  under  oath,  touching  the  performance  of  his  duties  by  any  such  licensed 
;ineer,  and  if  the  inspector  shall  be  satisfied  that  such  licensed  engmeer  is  incom- 
ent,  or  has  been  guilty  of  misdemeanor,  or  neglieence,  imskillfulness,  or  has 
langered  life,  or  willfully  violated  any  provision  of  this  law,  he  shall  immediately 
pend  or  revoke  his  license,  as  the  facts  of  the  case  may  require. 
>BC.  4.  Every  engineer  who  receives  a  license  shall,  before  entering  upon  his  duties, 
ke  oath  before  the  inspector,  to  be  recorded  with  the  application,  that  he  will 
thfully  and  honestly,  according  to  his  best  skill  and  judgment,  without  conceal- 
nt  or  reservation,  perform  all  the  duties  required  of  him  by  law. 
)BC.  5.  Every  engineer  who  shall  receive  a  license  shall,  when  employed  about  any 
am  plant,  place  his  certificate  of  license,  which  shall  be  framed  imder  glass,  in 
ne  conspicuous  place  about  the  engine  or  boiler,  where  it  can  be  seen  at  aU  times, 
i  any  n^lect  to  comply  with  this  provision  by  any  such  engineer  shall  be  deemed 
aisdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof  he  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  exceed- 
;  one  hundrea  dollars,  or  the  revocation  of  his  license,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of 
J  court 

5bc.  6.  All  engineers  licensed  under  the  provisions  of  this  law  shall  assist  the 
pector  in  his  examination  of  any  boiler  under  his  charge,  and  shall  point  out  all 
fects  and  imperfections  known  to  them  in  the  boilers  or  machinery,  and,  in  de&iult 
?reof,  the  license  of  any  such  engineer  or  engineers,  so  neglecting  or  refraining, 
ill  be  revoked  by  the  inspector. 

3bc.  7.  Every  person  who  has  been  employed  as  a  steam  engineer,  in  the  city  in 
lich  he  apphes  for  a  license,  for  a  period  of  four  years  next  prior  to  the  passage  of 
IS  act,  and  who  files  with  his  application  a  certificate  of  said  fact,  under  oath, 
x)mpanied  by  a  statement  from  his  employer  or  employers  verifying  the  same, 
ill  be  entitled  to  a  license  without  further  examination. 

3bc.  8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  an  engineer  when  he  assumes  charge  of  boilers  and 
ichinery  to  forthwith  thoroughly  examine  the  same,  and  if  he  finds  any  part 
3reof  in  bad  condition,  caused  by  n^lector  inattention  on  the  part  of  his  prede- 
«or,  he  shall  immediately  report  the  facts  to  the  inspector,  who  shall  thereupon 
.restigate  the  matter,  and  if  the  former  engineer  has  been  culpably  derelict  of  duty 
shim  suspend  or  revoke  his  license. 

5ec.  9.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  licensed  engineer  when  he  vacates  a  position 
engineer  to  notifv  the  boiler  inspector  of  such  fact,  and  any  failure  to  comply 
th  this  provision  shall  be  punishable  by  a  suspension  of  the  license  for  such  period 
periods  as  the  boiler  inspector  may  determine. 

Sec.  10.  Every  owner,  or  lessee,  or  agent  of  the  owner,  or  lessee  of  any  steam 
iler  or  steam  engine  over  ten  horsepower,  embraced  within  the  provisions  of  this 
t,  or  any  appliances  connected  therewith,  and  every  person  acting  for  such  owner. 
Bee  or  agent  is  hereby  forbidden  to  delegate  or  transfer,  in  any  manner  whatso- 
er,  the  responsibility  and  liability  for  the  management  or  operation,  or  the  main- 
lance  in  good  condition  and  repair,  of  any  such  steam  boiler  or  steam  engine,  or 
pliances  connected  therewith,  to  any  person  or  persons  other  than  the  licensed 
gineer  in  charge  thereof,  as  shown  by  compliance  with  section  two  of  this  act,  and 
y  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  misdemeanor, 
be  punished  by  a  fine  uot  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars  ($500),  or  by  imprison- 
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ment  not  exceeding  three  months,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court:  I^mridM^ 
however f  That  on  the  purchase  or  agreement  to  purchase  a  new  steam  boiler  or  s^team 
ensine  over  ten  horsepower,  or  appliances  connected  therewith,  the  builder  or 
builders  thereof  mav  contract  or  agree  with  the  purchaser  or  purchasers  to  accept 
said  responsibility,  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  sixty  days;  provided,  that  there  is  to 
be  a  licensed  engineer  in  attendance  thereon. 

Sec.  11.  All  fees  received  under  this  act  shall  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  city 
wherein  the  license  is  granted. 

Sec.  12.  Any  violation  of  the  j^rovisions  of  section  one  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  misdemeanor,  to  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars, 
or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  three  months,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court. 

Sec.  13.  Any  oflficer  charged  with  a  duty  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  who 
shall  fail  to  discharge  the  same  or  comply  with  the  requirements  thereof,  shall,  ujwn 
conviction,  be  punishable  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  nundred  dollars,  or  by  iniprig- 
onment  not  exceedmg  three  months,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  i*ourt.* 

Sec.  14.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  October,  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  ninety-nine. 

Sec.  15.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this  act  are  hereby  repealt^l. 

Approved  the  18th  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1899. 

Act  No.  58. — Anthracite  coal  mines — Main  doors. 

Section  1.  The  tenth  section  of  article  ten  of  an  act,  entitled  "An  act  to  provi<le  for 
the  health  and  safety  of  persons  employed  in  and  about  the  anthracite  ct>al  iniuee  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  for  the  protection  and  preservation  of  property  conne*te<l  there- 
with, approved  the  second  day  of  June,  Anno  Domini  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  ninety-one,    *    *    *"    is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

All  main  doors  shall  have  an  attendant,  whose  constant  duty  it  shall  be  to  open 
them  for  transportation  and  travel  and  prevent  them  from  standing  open  longt-r  than 
is  necessary  for  persons  or  cars  to  pass  through,  unleaa  a  BdfMiciiny  door  is  uatd  trhu^ 
is  approved  by  the  injspecior  of  tlie  district. 

Approved  the  20th  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1899. 

Act  No.  64. — Swealing  system — Ciothintj  made  in  unhealthy  places  to  Ite  destroyerf,  etc. 

Section  1.  Section  four  of  an  act,  entitled  *' Anact  to  regulate  the  employment  and 
provide  for  the  health  and  safety  of  persons  employed  where  clothing,  cigarettes, 
cigars  and  certain  other  articles  are  made  or  partially  made,  and  that  said  article:^  Iv 
made  under  clean  and  healthful  conditions,"  approved  May  fifth,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  ninety-seven,     *    *    *    be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  4.  Any  person  who  violates  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  refuses*  to 
comply  with  any  requirements  of  the  factory  inspector  or  a  deputy  factor}'  insiMx-uir 
as  provided  herein,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  lesvS  than  twenty  dollars  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars  for  a 
first  offense,  and  not  lees  than  fifty  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  for 
a  second  offense,  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  ten  days:  and  for  a  third  offense 
by  a  fine  of  not  less  tnan  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  and  not  more  than  thirty 
days  imprisonment;  and  it  shall  also  be  law/id  for  the  factory  inspector  or  any  of  his  dtp- 
tUieSf  and  each  and  every  one  of  them  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  seize^  twee 
charge  of  condemn  and  destroy  any  or  all  clothing  found  that  is  being  made  or  fxiriiaUjf 
made  or  manufactured  iVi  unhealthy  or  unsanitary  places^  or  where  there  are  conJtagiinu  or 
infectious  diseases^  in  liolation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  of  assembly. 

Approved  the  28th  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1899. 

A(T  No.   74. — Bituminous  root  mines — OUs. 

Section  1.  Section  four,  article  eight  of  an  act,  entitled  **An  act  relating  to  bitu- 
minous coal  mines  and  providing  for  the  lives,  health,  safety  and  welfare  oT  i»ersons 
employed  therein,"  approved  the  fifteenth  day  of  May,  Anno  Domini  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  ninety-three,    *    *    *    is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  4.  No  explosive  oil  shall  be  used  or  taken  into  bituminous  coal  mines  for 
lighting  purposes,  except  when  used  in  approved  safety  lamps^  and  oil  shall  not  be  stoned 
or  taken  into  the  mines  in  quantities  exceeding  five  gallons.  The  oiling  or  greasing 
of  cars  inside  of  the  mines  is  strictly  forbidden  unless  the  place  where  said  oil  or 
grease  is  used  is  thoroughly  cleaned  at  least  once  every  day  to  prevent  the  accumn- 
lation  of  waste  oil  or  grease  on  the  roads  or  in  the  drains  at  that  point  Not  more 
than  one  barrel  of  lubricating  oil  shall  be  permitted  in  the  mine  at  any  one  time 
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Only  a  pure  animal  oil  or  pure  cotton-seed  oil,  or  oils  that  shall  be  as  free  from  pmoke 
as  pure  animal  or  pure  cotton-seed  oil,  shall  be  used  for  illuminating  purposes  in  any 
bituminous  mine.  Any  person  found  knowingly  usine  explosive  or  impure  oil,  con- 
trary to  this  section,  shall  be  prosecuted  as  providea  for  in  section  two  of  article 
twenty-one  of  this  act. 
Approved  the  28th  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1899. 

Act  No.  75. — Convict  labor. 

Section  1.  Prom  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to 
require  every  male  prisoner  now  or  hereafter  confined  within  any  jail  or  workhouse 
in  this  Commonwealth  to  do  and  perform  eight  hours  of  manual  labor  each  day  of 
such  imprisonment,  except  on  Sundays  or  such  legal  holidays  as  are  now  or  may 
hereafter  be  established  by  law:  no  steam,  electricity  or  other  motive  power  except 
manual  labor  shall  be  used  in  the  conduct  of  the  said  labor,  or  employment,  or  on 
any  part  thereof. 

Sec.  2.  The  labor  to  be  done  or  performed  shall  be  classified,  fixed  and  established, 
from  time  to  time,  by  a  prison  board,  which  is  hereby  created  in  and  for  each  county 
in  this  Commonwealth,  and  to  be  constituted  as  hereinafter  set  forth,  and  shall  be 
subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  shall  be  adopted  b^  said  prison  board  to 
secure  humane  treatment  of  said  prisoners,  and  provide  continuous  and  healthful 
employment  for  them  within  or  without  such  jails  or  workhouses. 

Sac.  3.  In  counties  constituting  a  separate  judicial  district,  and  where  more  than 
one  court  of  common  pleas  exists  by  law,  the  judge,  junior  in  commission,  with  the 
sheriff  and  the  county  commissioners,  shall  compose  such  board  in  the  respective 
counties.  Where  a  county  is  a  separate  judicial  district,  with  one  court  of  common 
pleas,  the  president  judge  thereof,  with  the  county  commissioners  and  sheriff,  shall 
compose  the  said  prison  board.  Where  a  judicial'district  consists  of  more  than  one 
county,  the  prison  board  shall  consist  of  the  president  judge,  in  the  county  where  he 
resides,  with  the  sheriff  and  county  commissioners;  and,  in  counties  having  no  resi- 
dent law  jud^,  the  associate  judge,  junior  in  commission,  with  the  sheriff  and 
county  commissioners  of  each  county,  shall  compose  the  prison  board:  Provided 
however^  That  in  counties  where  jails  or  workhouses  are  managed  and  controlled  by 
a  board  of  mana^rs,  trustees  or  inspectors,  under  existing  laws,  such  l)oard  of  man- 
agers shall  constitute  the  prison  board  for  such  inspection. 

Sec.  4.  The  prison  boaro  so  constituted  and  each  of  them,  within  their  respective 
counties,  and  subject  to  the  rules  and  rejnilations  to  be  established  imder  the  pro- 
visions of  section  two  of  this  act,  and  under  such  control  and  management  as  snail 
be  therein  and  thereby  provided,  shall  have  full  power  and  authority  to  reauireand 
compel  the  said  male  prisoners  to  work  on  public  highwa^rs  outside  of  the  limits  of 
the  jails  and  workhouses,  but  within  their  respective  counties.  The  preference  to  be 
given  to  public  roads  leading  to  and  from  county  peats — all  roads  to  be  made  to  con- 
form in  grade  and  width  to  the  general  road  laws  of  the  State — and,  in  order  that  the 
work  done  may  be  equitably  distributed,  no  more  than  fi\e  miles  shall  be  completed 
on  any  road  until  a  like  mileage  has  been  completed  on  each  and  all  main  roads  con- 
necting with  county  seatf^,  and  thereafter  work  shall  be  done  in  like  sections,  of  five 
miles,  until  all  said  roads  are  improved  in  grade,  width  and  quality. 

Sec.  5.  All  moneys  received  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  for  labor  done  within 
such  jails  and  workhouses,  or  the  products  of  such  labor  w>ld,  shall  be  credited  on 
account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  paid  to  and  for  the  maintenance  of  such 
institutions. 

Sec.  9.  This  act  shall  not  be  construed  as  a  repeal  or  modification  of  the  act, 
entitled  ''An  act  limiting  the  number  of  inmates  of  the  State  prisons,  penitentiaries. 
State  reformatories  and  other  penal  institutions  within  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  to 
be  employed  in  manufacturing  goods  therein,  and  prohibiting  the  use  of  machinery 
in  manumcturing  said  goods,'  approved  June  eighteenth,  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  ninety-seven.  Pamphlet  Laws  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-eeven. 

Approved  the  28th  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1899. 

Act  No.  100. — Cormci  lafurr. 

Section  1.  Section  one  *  *  *  of  an  act  of  assembly,  entitled  **An  act  limiting 
the  number  of  inmates  of  State  prisons,  penitentiaries.  State  reformatories  and  other 
penal  institutions  within  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  to  be  employed  in  the  manufac- 
turing of  goods  therein,  and  prohibiting  the  use  of  machinery  in  manufacturing  said 
goods"    *    *    *    is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  no  warden,  superintendent  or  other 
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oflScer  of  any  State  prison,  penitentiary  or  State  reformatory,  having  oontiol  of  the 
employment  of  the  inmates  of  said  institutions,  shall  employ  more  than  five  per 
centmn  of  the  whole  nmnber  of  inmates  of  said  institutions  in  the  manufacture  of 
brooms  and  brushes  and  hollow  ware,  and  ten  per  centum  in  the  manufacture  of 
any  other  kind  of  goods,  wares,  articles  or  things  that  are  manufactured  elsewhere 
in  the  State,  except  mats  and  matting,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  twenty  per 
centum  of  the  whole  number  of  inmates  may  be  employed. 
That  section  two  *  *  *  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
That  the  oflBcers  of  the  various  county  prisons,  workhouses  and  reformatory  insti- 
tutions within  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  shall  not  emi>loy  more  than  five 
per  centum  of  the  whole  number  of  inmates  in  said  institutions  in  the  manufacture 
of  brooms  and  brushes  and  hollow  ware,  and  ten  per  centum  in  the  manufacture  of 
any  other  kinds  of  goods,  wares,  articles  or  other  things  that  are  manufactured  else- 
where in  the  State,  except  mats  and  matting,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  twenty 
per  centum  of  the  whole  number  of  inmates  may  be  employed:  Provided^  This  act 
shall  not  apply  to  goods  manufactured  for  use  of  the  inmatea  of  such  institutions. 
Approved  the  28th  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1899. 

BHODE  ISIiAND. 

ACTS  OF  1899. 
Chapter  708. — Additional  duties  and  powers  of  factory  xnspeHcn, 

Section  1.  The  factory  inspectors  created  under  section  3  of  chapter  68  of  the  Gen- 
eral Laws  shall,  in  addition  to  their  duties  therein  provided,  enforce  the  provisions 
of  section  22,  chapter  198,  of  the  General  Laws  [limitmg  the  hours  of  labor  for  women, 
and  children  unaer  16,  to  10  hours  per  day],  and  of  any  acts  in  amendment  thereof 
and  in  addition  thereto,  and  may  prosecute  all  violations  of  the  same  before  any 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction  in  the  State. 

Sec.  2.  The  said  factory  inspectors  shall  not  be  required  to  give  surety  nor  personal 
recognizance  for  costs  in  making  complaints  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  1  of  this  act. 

Skc.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  and  after  its  passage. 

Passed  September  20,  1899. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

ACTS  OF  1899. 
Chapter  114. — Mortgages  on  mining  claims  to  be  posted  before  mtiMT*,  etc,,  are  employed. 

Section  1.  All  owners  of  mining  claims  wishing  to  employ  miners,  carmen,  or 
other  laborers  on  their  mining  propertj'  shall  before  employmj?  such  miners,  carmen, 
or  laborers,  post  or  cause  to  be  posted  m  a  conspicuous  position  on  said  mining  prop- 
erty a  true  copy  of  all  mortgages  or  other  incumbrances  lying  against  said  mming 
property. 

Sec.  2.  Failure  to  observ^e  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  subject  said  owner  or 
employer  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  nor  more  than  one  thousand  dollars, 
or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  thirty  days,  or  both. 

Sec.  3.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  with  the  provi8ion«  of  this  act  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Approved  February  23,  1899. 

TEXAS. 

ACTS  OF  1899. 
Chapter  153. — Protection  of  vxrrkingmen  in  the  right  of  organization,  etc 

Section  1.  From  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  it  shall  l>e  lawful  for  any  and  all 
persons  engaged  in  any  kind  of  work  or  labor,  manual  or  mental,  or  both,  to  asso- 
ciate themselves  together  and  form  trades  imions  and  other  organizations  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  themselves  in  their  personal  work,  personal  labor,  and  per- 
sonal service,  in  their  respective  pursuits  and  employments. 

Sec.  2.  And  it  nhall  not  be  held  unlawful  for  any  mem'ber  or  members  of  such 
trades  imions  or  other  oiganization  or  association,  or  any  other  person,  to  induce  or 
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»mpt  to  induce  by  peaceable  and  lawful  means,  any  person  to  accept  any  partic- 
r  employment,  or  quit  or  relinquish  any  particular  employment  in  which  such 
son  may  then  be  engaged,  or  to  enter  any  pursuit,  or  refuse  to  enter  any  pursuit, 
juit  or  relinquish  any  pursuit  in  which  such  person  may  then  be  enga^jed;  Pro- 
^dy  That  such  member  or  members  shall  not  have  the  right  to  invade  or  trespass 
)n  the  premises  of  another  without  the  consent  of  the  owner  thereof. 
Bc.  3.  But  tho  foregoing  sections  shall  not  be  held  to  apply  to  any  combination 
combinations,  association  or  associations  of  capital,  or  capital  and  persons,  natu- 
or  artificial,  formed  for  the  purpose  of  limiting  the  production  or  consumption  of 
or's  products,  or  for  any  other  purpose  in  restraint  of  trade;  Provided,  That  noth- 
herein  contained  shall  be  hela  to  interfere  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  pri- 
e  contract  with  regard  to  the  time  of  service,  or  other  stipulations  between 
ployers  and  employees;  Provided  further^  That  nothing  herein  contained  ishall  be 
fltrued  to  repeal,  affect  or  diminish  the  force  and  effect  of  any  statute  now  exist- 
on  the  subject  of  trusts,  conspiracies  against  trade,  pools  and  monopolies. 
EC.  4.  Whereas,  it  is  essential  and  desirable  that  this  bill  should  go  into  effect  at 
earliest  practicable  moment,  the'refore  an  emergenc}r  and  an  imperative  public 
essity  exists,  requiring  the  suspension  of  the  constitutional  rule  requiring  bills  to 
read  on  three  several  days,  and  said  rule  is  so  suspended,  and  this  act  shall  take 
ct  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  ita  passage,  and  it  ia  so  enacted. 
Lpproved  May  27,  1899. 

WTOMINO. 

ACT8  OF  1899. 

Chapter  5. — TVnde-marks  of  trade  unions,  tic. 

ECTioN  1.  Any  person,  association  or  union  may  adopt  a  label,  trade-mark,  stamp 
form  of  advertisement  not  previously  owned  or  aaopted  by  any  other  person, 
x^iation  or  union,  and  may  nle  the  same  for  record  in  the  office  of  the  secretary 
itate,  by  leaving  two  copies,  counterparts  or  facsimiles  thereof,  with  said  secretary; 
I  shall  file  therewith  a  certificate  specifying  the  name  or  names  of  the  person, 
X!iation  or  union  so  filing  such  label,  trade-mark,  stamp,  or  form  of  advertisement, 
or  its  residence,  location  or  place  of  business,  the  class  of  merchandise  and  the 
ticular  description  of  goods  comprised  in  such  class  to  which  it  has  been  or  is 
?nded  to  be  appropriated,  and  the  length  of  time,  if  any,  during  which  it  has  been 
Qse.  Such  certificates  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  written  declaration,  verified 
ler  oath  by  the  person  or  some  officer  of  the  association  or  union  by  whom  it  is 

d,  to  the  effect  tnat  the  party  so  filing  such  label,  trade-mark,  stamp  or  form  of 
ertisement,  has  a  right  to  the  use  of  the  same,  and  that  no  other  person,  firm, 
relation,  union  or  corporation  has  the  right  to  such  use,  either  in  the  identical 
m  or  in  any  such  near  resemblance  thereto  as  may  be  csJculated  to  deceive  and 
t  the  facsimiles,  copies  or  counterparts  filed  therewith  are  true  and  correct 
ere  shall  be  paid  for  such  filing  the  fee  of  five  dollars.  Said  secretary  shall 
iver  to  such  person,  association  or  imion  so  filing  the  same,  a  duly  attested 
tificate  of  the  record  of  the  same,  for  which  he  shall  receive  the  fee  of  ^\q  dollars. 
;h  certificate  of  record  shall,  in  all  suits  and  prosecutions  under  this  act,  be  suffi- 
it  proof  of  the  adoption  of  such  label,  stamp,  trade-mark  or  form  of  advertisement 
label,  trade-mark,  stamp  or  form  of  advertisement  shall  be  recorded  that  would 
sonably  be  mistaken  for  a  label,  trade-mark,  stamp  or  form  of  advertisement 
iady  on  record. 

EC.  2.  The  secretary  of  state  is  authorized  to  make  rules  and  reflations,  and  pre- 
be  forms  for  the  fihng  of  labels,  trade-marks  and  forms  of  advertisement  under  the 
visions  of  this  act. 

EC.  3.  The  owner  of  any  such  label,  trade-mark,  stamp  or  form  of  advertisement 
3rded  as  provided  in  section  1  of  this  act,  may  proceed  by  suit  to  enjoin  the 
nufacture,  use  or  sale  of  any  such  counterfeits  or  imitations,  and  all  courts  having 
isdiction  thereof,  shall  grant  injunctions  to  restrain  such  manufacture,  use  or  sale, 
I  shall  award  the  complainant  in  such  suit  such  damages  resulting  from  such 
)ngful  manufacture,  use  or  sale  as  may  by  said  court  be  deemed  just  and  reason- 

e,  and  shall  require  the  defendant  to  pay  to  such  person,  association  or  union  the 
fits  derived  from  such  wroncrful  manufacture,  use  or  sale;  and  such  court  may 
)  order  that  all  such  counterfeits  or  imitations  in  the  possession  or  under  the  con- 
I  of  any  defendant  in  su<^  case  be  delivered  to  an  officer  of  the  court,  or  to  the 
iplainant,  to  be  destroyed.  In  all  cases  where  such  association  or  union  is  not 
Drporated,  suits  under  tnis  act  may  be  commenced  and  prosecuted  by  an  officer 
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of  such  asBOciation  or  union,  on  behalf  of  and  for  the  use  of  such  association  or 
union,  and  every  member  of  such  association  or  union  shall  be  liable  for  costs  in  any 
such  proceedings. 

Sbc.  4.  Every  person,  who,  without  authority  from  the  owner  of  a  label,  trade- 
mark, stamp  or  form  of  advertisement  recorded  as  aforesaid,  shall  make  or  use  any 
counterfeit  or  imitation  of  such  label,  trade-mark,  stamp,  or  form  of  advertisement, 
knowing  the  same  to  be  counterfeit  or  imitation,  and  every  person,  who,  without 
authority  from  such  owner,  shall  affix,  impress  or  use  such  label,  trade-mark,  stamp 
or  form  of  advertisement  upon  any  goods  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding 
two  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  by  both  such 
fine  and  imprisonment. 

Sec.  5.  Every  person  who  shall  sell  soods  upon  which  such  label,  trade-mark, 
stamp  or  form  of  advertisement  recorded  as  aforesaid,  or  any  counterfeits  or  imita- 
tions thereof,  shall  be  unlawfully  impressed,  affixed  or  used,  shall  be  punished  by  a 
fine  not  exceeding  two  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year, 
or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment,  unless  such  person  shall  show  that  at  the 
time  such  goods  came  into  his  possession  he  did  not  know  that  the  impression,  affix- 
ing or  use  of  such  label,  trade-mark,  stamp  or  form  of  advertisement  was  unlawful. 

Sec.  6.  In  any  suit  or  prosecution  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  the  defendant 
may  show  that  ne  or  it  was  the  owner  of  such  label,  trade-mark  or  form  of  adver- 
tisement, prior  to  its  being  filed  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  that  it  has  been 
filed  wrorJgfuUy  or  without  right  by  some  other  person,  asHociation  or  union. 

Sbc.  7.  This  act  shall  not  be  construed  as  to  apply  to  brands,  marks  or  tags  on  live 
stock. 

Sbc.  8.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  fonte  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Approved  February  7th,  A.  D.  1899. 

Chapter  15. — Hospital fitr  minm. 

Section  1.  Sections  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10  and  11  of  chapter  81  of  the  session  laws  of 
1890-91,  the  same  being  entitled  ''An  act  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  hos- 
pital for  miners,  who  shall  become  disabled  or  incapacitated  to  Labor  while  working 
m  the  mines  of  the  State,  and  to  provide  for  the  location  and  government  of  the  saia 
hospital,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  January  10, 1891,  is  [are]  hereby  repealed. 

Sbc.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  lye  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Approved  February  11th,  A.  D.  1899. 

Chapter  29. — Free  iexV-books  Jot  jmblic  nrhooU. 

Section  1.  Boards  of  school  directors  in  city  or  coxmty  are  hereby  empowered, 
and  it  is  made  their  duty,  to  purchase  all  text-books  necessury  for  the  schooLs  of  such 
city,  town  or  district;    *    *    * 

Sbc.  9.  All  books  purchased  by  district  boards,  as  hereinbefore  mentioned,  shall 
be  held  as  the  property  of  the  district  and  loaned  to  pupils  of  the  school  while  pur- 
suing a  course  of  study  therein,  free  of  charge;    *    ♦    ^ 

Approved  February  16th,  A.  D.  1899. 
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[The  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  War,  and  Navy  Departments  have  consento*!  to 
furnish  statements  of  all  contracts  for  constructions  and  repairs  entered  into  by 
them.    These,  as  received,  will  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the  Bulletin.] 

The  following  contracts  have  been  made  by  the  office  of  the  Super- 
vising Architect  of  the  Treasury: 

Boston,  Mass.— July  10,  1900.  Contract  with  Chas.  King  &  Co., 
Brookline,  Mass.,  for  laundry  building  and  isolation  ward  for  marine 
hospital,  $10,900.     Work  to  be  completed  within  four  months. 

Springfield,  Mass. — July  13,  1900.  Contract  with  Geo.  M.  Burn- 
ham  for  alterations  and  additions  to  post-office,  $15,095.  Work  to  be 
completed  within  four  months. 

Washington,  D.  C— July  14,  1900.  Contract  with  L.  L.  Leach  & 
Son  for  construction,  except  heating  apparatus,  electric  wiring  and 
conduit^*,  of  extension,  including  alterations,  for  Bureau  of  Engraving 
and  Printing,  $76,000.     Work  to  be  completed  within  six  months. 

New  Brighton,  Pa. — July  18, 1900.  Contract  with  Campbell  Build- 
ing Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  for  completion,  except  beating  apparatus,  elec- 
tric wiring,  and  conduits,  of  post-office,  $48,218.  Work  to  be  com- 
pleted within  nine  months. 

Stbeator,  III. — ^July  21,  1900.  Contract  with  M.  Yeager  &  Son, 
Danville,  111.,  for  construction,  except  heating  apparatus,  electric 
wiring,  and  conduits,  of  post-office,  $23,288.  Work  to  be  completed 
within  one  hundred  and  eighty  workmg  days. 

Monmouth,  III. — ^July  21,  1900.  Contract  with  M.  Yeager  &  Son, 
Danville,  111.,  for  construction,  except  heating  apparatus,  electric 
wiring,  and  conduits,  of  post-office,  $26,973. 20.  Work  to  be  completed 
within  one  hundred  and  eighty  working  .days. 

Ellis  Island,  N.  Y.— July  30,  1900.  Contmct  with  Gay  lord  & 
Eitapenc,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  for  high  pressure  and  exhaust  steam- 
water  and  drain  pipe  connections,  etc.,  for  boiler  house,  $19,409. 

Boston,  Mass.— August  21,  1900.  Contract  with  G.  P.  BuUard  & 
Co.  for  extension  mezzanine  floor  for  post-office  and  subtreasury, 
$21,920.     Work  to  be  completed  within  one  hundred  and  two  days. 

Boston,  Mass. — August  25,  1900.  Contract  with  Thos.  J.  Hind 
for  renewal  of  roof  covering,  etc.,  of  post-office  and  subtreasury, 
$43,975.     Work  to  be  completed  within  one  hundred  and  fifty  days. 
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Washington,  D.  C. — September  5,  1900.  Contract  with  Noble  H. 
Thomas  for  construction,  except  heating  apparatus,  etc.,  of  outbuild- 
ings for  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing,  $76,700.  Work  to  be  com- 
pleted within  six  months. 

Ellis  Island,  N.  Y. — September  5,  1900.  Contract  with  Attilio 
Pasquini,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  construction  of  surgeon's  house, 
including  heating  and  ventilating  but  not  electric  wiring,  and  construc- 
tion, except  heating  and  ventilating  and  electric  wiring,  of  hospital 
outbuilding,  ferry  house,  and  covered  way,  $52,392.  Work  to  be  com- 
pleted within  nine  months. 

Ellis  Island,  N.  Y. — September  5, 1900.  Contract  with  E.  Rutzler, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus  in  hospital, 
hospital  outbuilding,  kitchen  and  restaurant,  bath  and  laundry,  con- 
necting corridor  and  covered  ways,  including  boiler  and  setting  in 
hospital,  and  main  exhaust  pipes  in  covered  ways,  $28,833.  Work  to 
be  completed  within  six  months. 

ToPEKA,  Kans. — September  10,  1900.  Contract  with  Chafer  & 
Becker,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  extension  and  modification  in  steam- 
heating  apparatus  in  court-house  and  post-office,  $4:,468.80.  Work  to 
be  completed  within  ninety  days. 

New  York,  N.  Y.— September  20, 1900.  Contract  with  Remington 
&  Sheiman  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  new  money  vaults  and 
toilet  room  and  incidental  work  at  the  United  States  subtreasury  build- 
ing, $73,000.     Work  to  be  completed  before  March  15,  1901. 

Boston,  Mass. — September  28,  1900.  Contract  with  C.  H.  Cronin 
for  reconstruction  and  repairs  of  plumbing  and  sanitary  system  in 
post-office  and  subtreasury  building,  $16,750.  Work  to  be  completed 
within  one  hundred  and  fifty  days. 
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THE  BETTEEMENT  OF  INDUSTRIAL  CONDITIONS. 

BY  VICTOR    H.  OL3I8TED. 

In  order  to  ascertain  in  some  degree  the  chai*acter,  extent,  and  effect 
of  different  plans  in  operation  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States, 
looking  to  industrial  improvement  and  the  elevation  of  workingmen, 
numerous  establishments  have  been  visited  in  which  the  practical 
workings  of  such  plans  have  been  observed,  and  from  which  accounts 
concerning  them  have  been  secured.  There  has  been  no  attempt  to 
make  such  inv^estigation  exhaustive,  but  merely  to  present  a  large 
number  of  examples  of  typical  establishments.  No  statistical  presenta- 
tion of  these  different  plans  can  be  made,  but  brief  descriptive  accounts 
of  them  are  given,  which  it  is  hoped  will  induce  large  employers  of 
labor,  whose  attention  has  not  heretofore  been  called  to  them,  to  at 
least  give  consideration  to  the  question  as  to  whether  some  of  the  plans 
mentioned  can  not  be  profitably  introduced  in  their  establishments. 

The  various  measures  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  work- 
ingmen, found  in  successful  opemtion  in  the  establishments  visited, 
may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Club  organizations  in  which  employees  are  banded  together  for 
social,  educational,  recreative,  and  other  purposes  incident  to  such 
associations. 

2.  The  encoui'agement  of  physic^al  culture  by  means  of  gymnasiums, 
calisthenics,  baseball,  bicycle,  and  similar  clubs. 

3.  The  improvement  of  intellectual  conditions  by  means  of  free 
lectures,  libraries,  kindergartens,  and  educational  classes. 

4.  The  increasing  of  industrial  efficiency  through  industrial  schools 
and  manual-training  classes. 
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5.  The  advancement  of  spiritual  life  by  means  of  Sunday  .schooLs 
and  general  religious  work. 

6.  The  cultivation  of  musical  taste  and  ability  by  means  of  concerts 
and  musical  entertainments  for  employees,  and  the  encouragement  of 
musical  clubs  and  organizations  among  them. 

7.  The  promotion  of  improved  social  conditions  by  menns  of  social 
gatherings,  summer  outings,  meeting  places,  and  game  rooms  for 
employees,  banquets,  dances,  etc. 

8.  The  sharing  of  profits  with  employees. 

9.  The  promotion  of  employees'  personal  interest  in  the  successful 
conduct  of  the  business  by  encouraging  and  assisting  them  to  pur- 
chase shares  in  it,  thus,  in  effect,  taking  them  into  partnership. 

10.  The  improv^ement  of  domestic  conditions  by  means  of  improved 
dwellings,  instruction  in  sewing,  cooking,  and  housekeeping,  and  in 
landscape  and  kitchen  gardening  and  the  exterior  and  interior  decora- 
tion of  homes. 

11.  The  care  for  employees'  health  and  comfort  by  means  of  bath- 
ing facilities,  dining  and  lunch  rooms,  the  furnishing  of  hot  lunches  to 
female  employees,  and  by  improved  sanitary  construction  and  appli- 
ances. 

12.  The  care  of  sick  and  disabled  employees  and  their  families  by 
means  or  free  insurance,  free  medical  attendance  or  hospital  facilities, 
and  by  the  encouragement  of  beneficial  organizations. 

13.  The  cultivation  of  thrift  through  savings  bank  facilities,  build- 
ing associations,  or  provident  organizations,  and  by  the  giving  of 
prizes  for  valuable  suggestions  of  employees  and  I'ewards  for  faithful 
service  or  the  manifestation  of  zeal  and  interest  in  their  employment 

14.  The  rendering  of  financial  aid  to  employees  in  cases  of  hardship 
or  distress. 

15.  The  manifestation  of  interest  in  the  personal  affairs  of  individ- 
ual employees,  the  cultivation  of  cordial  and  even  confidential  rela- 
tions with  them,  and  the  promotion  of  their  welfare  in  all  possible 
ways. 

All  the  plans  and  ideas  outlined  above  have  been  tested,  and  are 
now  in  successful  operation.  The  ex|>erience  of  the  employers  who 
have  adopted  such  of  them  as  the  exigencies  or  the  character  of  their 
business  would  permit  proves  that  they  are  worthy  of  more  general 
adoption,  not  only  because  of  their  beneficial  effect  upon  the  employed, 
but  also  for  the  reason  that  they  result  in  decided  business  improve- 
ment from  a  purely  financial  standpoint.  The  accounts  following, 
gathered  from  some  of  the  establishments  in  which  the  efficacy  of  the 
plans  described  have  been  demonstrated,  give  ample  proof  of  their 
social  and  economic  value. 
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STESL  WORKS  CLUB,  JOLIET,  ILL. 

A  number  of  years  ago,  sometime  in  the  eighties,  several  of  the  prin- 
cipal stockholders  and  officers  of  the  Joliet  Steel  Company  decided 
to  carry  into  effect  the  idea  that  improved  social  and  intellectual  condi- 
tions among  the  employees  would  not  only  promote  their  welfare  but 
would  advance  the  material  interests  of  the  company.  At  first  the 
plan  was  simply  to  furnish  a  resort  for  the  men  during  their  leisure 
hours,  and  to  this  end  a  generous  sum  of  money  was  offered  the  city 
of  Joliet  wherewith  to  equip  a  public  library  and  reading  room.  The 
proposition  was  not  accepted  by  the  city  and,  other  attempts  to  oper- 
ate through  outside  agencies  having  failed,  the  company  decided  to 
act  for  itself,  mth  the  result  that  in  1889  the  beautiful  structure  now 
occupied  by  the  Steel  Works  Club  was  erected  and  partially  equipped 
at  a  cost  of  $53,000.  The  club  was  organized  in  December,  1889,  with 
100  members,  a  charter  was  secured,  and  the  clubhouse  with  its  appur- 
tenances was  leased  to  it  for  the  nominal  sum  of  $1  per  year,  the  com- 
pany agreeing  to  make  good  at  anj'  time  any  deficiencies  arising  in  the 
exchequer  of  the  club. 

The  building  is  an  imposing  stone  structure  with  harmonizing  sur- 
roundings and  grounds  in  which  a  fine  tennis  court  is  maintained. 
The  basement  of  the  building  contains  a  gymnasium  45  feet  square  and 
24  feet  high,  fully  equipped  with  modern  athletic  appliances.  In  another 
part  of  the  basement  is  a  hand-lmll  court,  32  feet  square,  adjoining 
which  is  a  bowling  alley.  In  addition,  this  part  of  the  building  con- 
tains 16  bathrooHLS,  (>  shower  baths,  a  pool  for  plunge  baths,  all  sup- 
plied with  hot  and  cold  water,  together  with  dressing  rooms,  lockers, 
and  all  necessary  conveniences.  The  basement  also  contains  the  sleeping 
apartments  of  the  janitors,  and  a  barber  shop  in  which  club  members 
and  other  employees  of  the  company  are  served  at  very  low  prices. 

The  main  floor  consists  of  a  large  reception  room  elaborately  fur- 
nished and  decorated  with  statuar}',  paintings,  and  bas-reliefs;  a 
spacious  room  devoted  to  social  games,  such  as  cards,  checkers,  etc. ; 
a  library  containing  in  the  neighborhood  of  6,000  volumes;  a  reading 
room;  a  billiard  room  with  6  tables,  and  the  superintendent's  office. 
The  upper  floor  has  a  large  lecture  hall  and  entertainment  room 
equipped  with  stage  and  dressing  rooms  and  capable  of  seating  1,100 
I)eople.  Other  rooms  on  this  floor  are  devoted  to  educational  pur- 
poses, and  there  is  an  art  gallery  containing  many  examples  of  the  best 
in  painting  and  statuary.  There  is  also  a  music  room  with  a  $1,000 
grand  piano,  which,  as  well  as  many  of  the  pictures,  statues,  and 
minor  accessories,  was  presented  to  the  club  by  individual  stockholders 
of  the  comfmny.  The  building  is  heated  by  steam,  and  is  provided 
with  both  gas  and  electricity  for  lighting.  It  is  open  to  members  on 
week  days  from  7  a.  m.  until  9.45  p.  m.,  on  Saturdays  until  10.45 
p.  m.,  and  on  Sundays  and  holidays  until  noon. 
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Only  employees  of  the  steel  company  are  eligfible  to  membership  in 
the  club.  The  dues  are  $2  per  year,  and  the  members  are  subject  to 
no  other  charges  except  a  fee  of  50  cents  per  month  for  participntiou 
in  educational  classes.  The  entire  expense  of  maintenance,  light,  heat, 
care,  and  repair  of  the  property,  and  all  costs  of  administmtion,  such 
as  salaries  of  the  superintendent,  librarian,  physical  director,  and  jani- 
tors, are  paid  by  the  steel  company.  The  dues  paid  by  membei-s  are 
devoted  to  incidental  expenses,  such  as  pay  of  kindergarten  teachers, 
printing,  soap,  towels,  etc. 

During  the  ten  years  of  the  club's  existence  its  membership  has 
fluctuated  constantly  and  greatly.  During  periods  of  industrial 
depression  it  has  diminished  and  has  correspondingly  increased  with 
the  revival  of  trade.  In  1895-96  the  club  had  about  1,200  members 
as  against  300  in  1893,  in  1897  only  500  of  the  company's  employees 
were  members,  and  in  the  summer  of  1899  there  were  650. 

The  club  supplements  the  revenues  derived  from  membei's  in  the 
shape  of  dues  by  giving,  at  frequent  intervals,  theatrical  and  literary 
entertainments,  which  are  well  attended  by  the  general  public.  The 
funds  derived  from  this  source  usually  provide  the  club  with  sufficient 
means  for  its  puiposes.  The  privileges  of  the  club  are  in  many  cai>es 
extended  to  the  families  and  friends  of  the  meml^ers;  for  example,  in 
the  large  hall,  social  affairs,  dances,  and  the  like  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, and  the  bathing  facilities,  at  stated  times,  are  free  to  the 
females  of  members'  families. 

The  library  and  reading  room  are  supplied  with  the  leading  maga- 
zines and  newspapers,  and  these,  with  the  billiard  and  recreation 
rooms,  the  gymnasium,  baths,  tennis  court,  and  other  features  give 
constant  opportunities  for  mental  and  physical  recreation  and  culture, 
and  are  largely  taken  advantage  of.  Stationery  and  conveniences  for 
letter  writing  are  furnished  the  members  free  of  charge.  Instruction 
is  given,  under  the  direction  of  competent  teachers,  in  mechanical 
drawing,  mathematics,  vocal  music,  penmanship,  stenography,  and 
any  other  branches  which  the  members  desire  to  pursue,  and  a  kinder- 
garten is  maintained  to  which  the  children  of  members  may  be  sent 
without  charge. 

In  connection  with  the  club  there  is  an  organization  known  as  the 
'"Ladies  Auxiliary,"  composed  of  the  wives  and  daughters  of  club 
members,  who  are  given  free  use  of  the  clubhouse  for  their  meetings 
and  for  social  gatherings  and  entertainments  conducted  under  their 
direction. 

The  members  of  the  club  are  enabled  to  reduce  their  family  expenses 

through  the  purchase,  in  large  quantities  at  lowest  rates,  of  domestic 

snrinlies,  such  as  coal  or  flour.     These  supplies  are  bought  at  whole- 

u'ough  the  oflScers  of  the  club,  and  are  sold  to  the  members  at 

''he  business  affairs  of  club  members  are  attended  to,  when 
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desired,  ))y  the  superinteudent  of  the  club,  who  in  always  ready  to 
meet  aud  advise  with  them  upon  any  subject  within  the  scope  of  his 
experience. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  this  organization  upon  its  members  and  their 
families  and  the  community  generally  have  been  incalculable,  while 
the  oflScers  of  the  steel  company  are  very  emphatic  in  the  assertion 
that  the  money  they  have  furnished  for  erecting  and  equipping  the 
clubhouse  and  in  aiding  the  club  has  proved  a  good  investment,  con- 
sidered from  a  purely  commercial  standpoint. 

JOHNSTOWN  ATHLETIC  CLUB,  JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 

This  is  a  purely  athletic  organization,  composed  almost  exclusively 
of  employees  of  the  Cambria  Steel  C/ompany.  It  was  organized  in 
1890,  and  after  a  varied  experience  of  alternate  prosperity  and  adver- 
sity was  finally  reorganized  in  February,  1898.  It^*  affairs  are  now  in 
a  highly  satisfactory  condition,  though  its  membership  is  not  so  large 
as  formerly,  numbering  210  as  against  over  500  two  years  ago. 

The  club  has  the  free  use  and  control  of  a  large  and  well-equipped 
gymnasium,  which  was  built  and  furnished  with  complete  apparatus 
by  the  Cambria  Steel  Company,  in  conjunction  with  Andrew  Carnegie, 
at  a  cost  of  about  $15,000,  and  occupies  a  large  portion  of  the  library 
building  erected  and  presented  to  the  city  of  Johnstown  by  Mr.  Car- 
negie. The  club  has  also  one  of  the  finest  bicycle  race  tracks  and 
baseball  fields  in  the  country,  having  a  grand  stand  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  2,000  and  surrounded  by  an  immense  level  field. 

The  club  is  fostered  and  encoumged  in  all  possible  ways  by  the  steel 
company.  The  members  pay  small  fees  and  dues,  which,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  receipts  derived  from  athletic  exhibitions,  yield  a  suffi- 
cient rev^enue  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  club.  That  its  influence  has 
been  highly  beneficial  is  beyond  question. 

THE  CARNEGIE  CLUB  OF  BRADDOCK,  BRADDOCK,  PA. 

In  January,  1889,  the  Carnegie  Library  building  was  completed, 
stocked  with  books,  and  presented  to  the  town  of  Braddock,  Pa. 
Subsequently  Mr.  Carnegie  added  to  his  original  gift,  and  the  edifice 
was  enlarged  so  as  to  make  it  a  superb  home  for  the  Carnegie  Club 
of  Braddock. 

The  club  portion  of  the  handsome  building  was  informally  opened 
in  January,  1895,  and  contains  most  complete  and  effective  appliances 
for  its  members'  well-being  and  comfort.  It  has  a  beautiful  theater, 
with  an  ample  stage,  full  supply  of  scenery  and  accessories,  and  a 
seating  capacity  of  1,200.  The  swimming  pool  in  the  basement  is  one 
of  the  finest  and  largest  in  the  country.  The  gymnasium  is  spacious, 
and  is  provided  with  every  modern  device  for  the  development  of 
muscle  and  the  promotion  of  health.     There  are  also  a  fine  billiard 
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room,  containing  5  billiard  and  4  pix)l  tables,  bathrooms,  bowling  alleys, 
separate  bath  and  billiard  ixx>mi;  for  ladies,  card  rooms,  reading  roonas, 
instinct  ion  rooms  for  classes,  and  dark  room  for  developing  j>hoto- 
graphs  by  club  meui hoi's — in  fact,  the  club  possesi^es  a  home  perfectly 
adapted  to  its  nei^ds  and  in  every  way  inviting.  The  geoei-al  archi- 
tectural effect  of  the  building  is  full  of  dignity  and  beauty,  and  its 
location  is  fine  and  commanding. 

The  affairs  of  the  club  are  managed  by  a  superintendent,  app>ointed 
by  Mr.  Carnegie,  in  conjunction  with  a  Ixmrd  of  trustees.  The  niem< 
bers  have  no  voice  in  its  management,  but  are  entitled  to  enjo}-  all 
its  facilities  and  pri\ileges  by  simply  paying  their  quarterly  dues. 
Employees  of  the  steel  company  are  admitted  to  membership  upon 
payment  of  dues  at  the  rate  of  $1  per  quarter.  Other  citizens  of 
Braddock,  not  employees,  may  bei-ome  members  at  the  rate  of  $2  per 
quarter,  and  boys,  under  18  years  of  age,  who  are  sons  or  brothers  of 
mcm]>ers,  ai*e  pennitted  the  use  of  the  baths,  are  given  instruction  in 
gymnastics  and  swimming,  and  accorded  various  other  privileges  for 
50  cents  per  quarter.  Ladies  are  also  given  special  advantages  in  the 
way  of  separate  bathing  and  billiard  rooms  and  instruction  in  swim- 
ming and  gymnastics,  mth  the  services  of  a  female  attendant,  for  Jfl 
per  qiuirter.  The  revenues  of  the  club  are  supplemented  by  annual 
contributions  by  its  founder  of  such  amounts  as  may  be  nei^essary  to 
meet  its  expenses. 

Courses  of  lectures  and  entertainments  are  provided,  regardless  of 
expense,  which  the  club  members  have  the  privdlege  of  attending  at 
nominal  prices  of  admission.  Educational  classes  are  conducted  in 
bookkeeping,  shorthand,  mechanicjd  drawing,  commercial  arithmetic, 
instrumental  music,  photographv,  and  other  subjects,  as  desired,  at  a 
cost  to  club  members  of  50  cents  per  month.  An  organ,  costing 
?15,000,  has  recently  been  pivsented  to  the  club  by  its  founder.  A 
number  of  additional  features  were  contemplated  when  the  informa- 
tion here  given  was  secured,  among  which  ina}'  be  mentioned  an 
industrial  class  for  girls,  funiishing  instruction  in  sewing,  knitting, 
etc.,  a  savings  bank  for  the  children  of  members,  an  orchestra  and  a 
brass  }>and  composed  exclusively  of  club  members,  banking  facilities, 
a  free  kindergarten  for  mem})ers'  children,  and  a  barber  shop. 

The  membership  of  the  club  in  the  latter  part  of  1 8D9  was  about 
750,  of  which  about  500  were  employees  of  the  steel  company,  the 
n^iiminder  being  princij^ally  ladies  and  boys  under  18  years  of  age, 

HOMESTEAD  LIBBABT  ATHTiETIC  CTLUB,  HOMESTEAD,  PA. 

This  club,  which  was  organized  in  August,  1898,  upon  the  comple- 
tion and  opening  of  the  Carnegie  Library  at  Homestead,  Pa.,  is  simi- 
Ur  in  character  to  the  Carnegie  Club  of  Braddock.     Ita  membership 
^ists  nminly  of  employees  of  the  Homestead  Steel  Works,  though 
ms  of  the  town,  not  employees,  may  be  admitted. 
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Ite  library  building  oo<*upied  by  the  club  was  erected  and  equipped 
by  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  at  a  cost  of  about  $250,000.  The  material 
of  the  building  is  Pompeian  brick,  and  its  exterior  dimensions  are  22S 
by  133  feet.  It  consists  of  three  divisions — the  music  hall,  occupying 
the  eastern  end,  the  club,  the  western  end,  and  the  librai'y,  the  central 
portion  of  the  building. 

The  portion  of  the  building  which  is  devoted  to  the  uses  of  the 
Library  Athletic  Club  contains  in  the  basement  a  tile-lined  swimming 
pool  36  by  68  feet,  with  accompanying  dressing  rooms.  Connecting 
with  this  is  the  basement  of  the  library,  where  there  are  18  bathrooms 
for  men  and  4  for  women.  Besides  the  pool  under  the  club  there  are 
2  bowling  alleys.  In  the  first  story  of  the  club  are  2  billiard  rooms 
containing  10  tables  with  their  accompanying  seats  and  racks  and  2 
recreation  rooms.  The  second  story  and  roof  space  are  thrown  open 
for  one  large  gymnasium  fitted  with  all  necessary  equipments. 

The  entire  establishment  is  under  the  general  supervision  of  a  l>oard 
of  directors  appointed  by  Mr.  Carnegie,  but  it  is  the  purpose  of  the 
founder  of  the  club  to  leave  its  management  in  the  hands  of  its  mem- 
bers as  far  as  possible,  and  to  this  end  it  is  provided  that  a  board  of 
control  consisting  of  nine  members,  shall  be  elected  annually  from  and 
by  the  club  membership,  which  shall  regulate  the  internal  affairs  of 
the  club,  and,  in  connection  with  the  superintendent,  haA'e  control  of 
field  sports  and  athletic  events,  selecting  players  for  the  various  teams 
that  may  be  organized  and  arranging  for  games,  contests,  tourna- 
ments, etc.  A  competent  superintendent  is  in  charge  and  in  constant 
attendance,  whose  duty  it  is  to  look  after  the  successful  opei^ation  of 
the  club  and  the  athletic  department.  There  is  also  a  trained  physical 
director  for  the  gymnasium,  and  various  assistants  for  the  care  of  the 
building  and  grounds  and  the  convenience  of  the  club.  It  is  intended 
that  the  club  shall  become  self -supporting  by  securing  a  large  mem- 
bership, but  until  this  is  accomplished  the  income  of  the  club  from 
membership  fees  and  other  sources  will  bo  supplemented  by  appropri- 
ations out  of  the  general  library  fund,  contributed  by  the  founder. 

The  club  has  three  classes  of  membership,  viz,  full,  junior,  and 
ladies.  Males  over  18  years  of  age  ai'e  admitted  to  full  mcm^jei*ship, 
entitling  them  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  clubrooms  and  grounds, 
upon  payment  of  a  fee  of  $1-50  per  quarter,  if  employees  of  the  steel 
company,  or  $2  per  quarter  if  not  such  employees;  males  under  18 
years  of  age  are  admitted  to  junior  membership  by  paying  50  cents 
per  quarter,  which  entitles  them  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  club  except 
the  use  of  the  billiard  and  card  rooms.  Ladies  may  bex^ome  members 
by  the  payment  of  $1  per  quarter,  which  entitles  them  to  use  the  club- 
rooms  on  at  least  two  afternoons  each  week,  together  with  the  use  of 
the  grounds  upon  application  to  the  superintendent.  The  clubrooms, 
including  the  baths  and  gymnasium,  are  open  daily,  except  Sundays, 
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from  0  a.  ni.  to  9  p.  m.  from  April  to  SepU^mber,  and  from  9  a.  m.  to 
10.30  p.  m.  from  OctoJjer  to  March.  In  addition,  the  baths  are  open 
Su!iday  mornings  from  9  to  12  o'clock.  The  club  membership  has 
varied  from,  approximately,  600  in  smnmer  to  1,100  during  the  winter. 
About  half  the  membei's  are  employees  of  the  steel  company,  the 
romiiindor  being  principally  ladies  and  boys,  largely  meml)ers  of 
employees'  families. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  management  to  provide  for  courses  of 
instruction,  lectures,  and  entertainments,  and  for  evening  classes  in 
various  l)ranches. 

METBOPOLITAN  STREET  BAILWAT  ASSOCIATION,  NEW  TORK,  N.  Y. 

This  is  a  l)eneficial  and  social  club,  organized  in  February,  1897, 
with  membership  confined  to  employees  of  the  Metropolitan  Street  Rail- 
way Company  of  New  York  City.  It  was  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  New  York  with  150  members;  in  July,  1899,  its  membership  had 
risen  to  2,048,  and  was  constantly  increasing.  The  payment  of  50 
cents  \yor  month  as  dues  entitles  a  member  to  receive  financial  aid  in 
case  of  disability  arising  from  sickness  or  accident,  not  to  exceed  fcH> 
in  a  year,  or  $150  is  paid  the  representatives  of  a  member  in  case  of 
his  death.  It  is  mainly  through  its  social  features,  however,  that  this 
club  has  been  able  to  attain  its  great  prosperity  and  to  wield  a  pow- 
erful and  l)enoficial  influence  among  the  milway  company's  emplo^^ees. 

The  club  holds  regular  monthly  meetings  for  business  and  social 
purposes  in  the  commodious  rooms  which  the  railway  company  has 
provided  and  furnished  for  it  at  the  corner  of  Seventh  avenue  and 
Fiftieth  street.  These  rooms  consist  of  a  large  assembly  hall,  with  a 
seating  capacity  of  450,  and  a  library  and  reading  room,  which  is  also 
used  for  correspondence  purposes,  soiMal  games,  etc.  The  rooms  are 
open  daily  to  the  members,  except  Sundays,  from  9  a.  m.  until  10  p.  m. 
They  are  constantly  patronized,  as  a  place  of  regular  resort,  by  the 
club  meml)ers  while  not  on  duty,  bringing  them  into  friendly  inter- 
course and  giving  them  opportunity  for  rest,  recreation,  or  intellectual 
diversion,  and  enabling  them  to  spend  their  leisure  hours  away  from 
saloons  or  other  undesiral)le  resorts  where  they  would  otherwise  be 
almost  comi^elled  to  congregate. 

Th(*  secretary,  who  has  general  control  of  the  club's  affairs,  is  in 
daily  attendance,  his  oflice  being  in  the  club's  library  room,  and  he  is 
at  all  times  ready  to  render  assistance  or  give  counsel  to  the  men  in 
their  personal  affairs.  His  salary  is  paid  wholly  by  the  railway  com- 
pany as  is  also  that  of  the  librarian,  who,  in  addition  to  his  regular 
duties,  aids  the  secretary  in  his  work.  The  circulating  library  con- 
tains 1,500  volumes  of  miscellaneous  litei-ature,  together  with  the 
current  magazines  and  papers,  all  furnished  by  the  milway  company. 
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The  rooms  are  cared  for,  heated,  and  lighted  by  the  i*ailway  com- 
pany, without  expense  to  the  club;  in  fact,  the  club  has  no  expense  of 
administration  whatever,  all  requirements  in  that  direction  being  pro- 
vided for  by  the  company,  which  also  makes  frequent  cash  contribu- 
tions to  the  club's  treasuiy  in  order  to  enable  it  to  promptly  meet 
its  obligations  in  the  payment  of  disability  and  death  benefits  for 
which  its  regular  revenue  from  membership  dues  is  insufficient. 
The  club  also  employs  a  physician,  for  whose  services  each  member 
pays  a  small  sum  monthly,  who  gives  regular  medical  attention  when- 
ever it  is  needed  by  the  members  or  their  families. 

At  the  regular  monthly  meetings,  after  the  transaction  of  its  ordi- 
nary business,  the  club  devotes  the  evening  to  social  entertainment. 
The  exercises  consist  of  singing,  instrumental  music,  recitations, 
addresses  by  members  or  invited  guests,  and  occasionally  of  vaude- 
ville features  by  either  members  or  outside  invited  talent.  The 
assembly  room  is  provided  with  a  piano. 

Once  a  year  a  theatrical  entertainment  is  given  in  one  of  the  larger 
New  York  theaters,  to  which  all  the  employees  of  the  company  with 
their  families  are  invited.  This  entertainment  is  managed  entirely  by 
the  club,  which  secures  the  best  theatrical  talent  from  the  various 
New  York  theaters,  but  the  entire  expense  of  it  is  paid  for  by  the 
railway  company.  During  the  summer  of  each  year  an  excursion 
and  picnic  is  arranged  and  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  club, 
and,  similarly,  each  winter  a  grand  ball  is  given,  for  which  tickets  are 
sold  to  the  company's  employees,  the  surplus  arising  from  such  sale 
being  used  in  the  payment  of  financial  benefits  to  which  the  membera 
or  their  families  may  be  entitled. 

This  organization,  outside  of  the  good  accomplished  by  its  insurance 
features,  has  brought  about  and  fostered  a  very  cordial  feeling  between 
the  company  and  its  employees;  has  brought  the  men  into  closer 
acquaintance  and  relationship  with  each  other,  and  promoted  a  general 
feeling  of  good-fellowship  among  them;  has  kept  them  from  the 
streets  or  saloons  during  their  hours  of  leisure;  and  has  distinctly 
benefited  them,  morally,  socially,  and  intellectually. 

THE  NATIONAL  CASH  BEGISTEB  COMPANY,  DAYTON,  OHIO. 

The  advanced  methods  and  liberal  policy  pursued  b}^  the  National 
Cash  Register  Company,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  in  its  business  and  social 
relations  with  its  employees,  who  number  about  2,000,  have  attracted 
widespread  attention  and  commendation  among  sociologists  and  ecxin- 
omists;  and  the  example  they  have  established,  coupled  with  the  indu- 
bitable proof  they  give  that  ''it  pays"  to  foster  and  advance  the  moral, 
social,  intellectual,  and  physical  well-being  of  the  wage-earner,  is  result- 
ing in  the  practical  adoption  of  their  ideas  and  many  of  their  special 
plans  bv  manufacturers  in  various  sections  of  the  country. 
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Among  the  many  beneficent  things  which  this  company  has  accom- 
plished, the  organization  of  its  employees  into  clubs  and  societies  is 
prominent.  The  advantages  of  these  organizations,  as  stated  by  one 
of  the  company's  officials,  are,  first,  the  creation  of  an  esprit  de  corps 
among  the  employeas,  and  the  improvement  of  their  morale  as  well  as 
that  of  theii'  families  and  all  the  neighborhood;  se-cond,  they  result  in 
more  intelligent  labor,  and  enable  the  company  to  command  a  higher 
class  of  people;  third,  having  a  better  class  of  people,  the  company 
secures  better  work  and  more  of  it,  the  employees  being  rendered  more 
efficient  and  capable  of  perforuiing  much  more  and  better  work  than 
formerly;  fourth,  they  have  created  an  atmosphere  of  good-fellowship 
and  warm  family  interest  among  employees  and  their  families,  and 
have  removed  the  barriei*s  that  ordinarly  exist  between  employer  and 
employee;  fifth,  the  character  of  the  workmen  has  been  elevated,  and 
throughout  the  entire  city  a  love  of  better  homes  and  a  desire  to  do 
better  work  has  been  brought  about;  sixth,  other  employers  have  been 
led  to  see  the  value  of  these  methods  and  to  adopt  them  in  their  deal- 
ings with  their  employees.  The  principle  upon  which  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  the  company  is  based  is  simply  the  showing  of  a  daily  personal 
interest  in  their  employees'  comfort  and  welfare. 

The  headquarters  for  the  social,  intellectual,  and  moi'al  life  of  the 
employees  is  the  N.  C.  R.  House,  a  cottage  owned  by  the  company, 
which  consists  of  the  apartments  occupied  by  the  deaconess  and  her 
assistant  (who  are  employed  by  the  company  and  give  their  entire  time 
to  the  many  interests  which  center  here);  the  library,  the  books  of 
which  circulate  among  the  employees,  and  a  large  room  which  serves 
as  a  meeting  place  for  the  boys'  and  girls'  clubs,  the  kindergarten,  and 
the  various  sewing  classes.  The  house  is  maintained  by  the  company — 
light,  heat,  janitor's  services,  and  furnishings  all  being  supplied.  Fre- 
quently as  many  as  sixteen  meetings  per  week  are  held  by  the  various 
clubs  and  committees,  attendc<l  by  an  aggregate  of  more  than  5<J0 
people.  Brief  descriptions  follow  of  the  various  clubs  and  organiza- 
tions in  tliis  establishment; 

The  Advance  Club  is  an  organization  consisting  of  the  officers  of 
the  company,  heads  of  departments,  foremen,  assistants,  clerks,  and 
from  75  to  100  of  the  rank  and  file  from  the  different  departments  of  the 
factory.  The  club  meets  at  irregular  periods,  on  the  call  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  company,  in  a  commodious  hall  specially  provided  for  the 
purix)se.  The  design  of  the  club  is  to  discuss  any  questions  that  may 
arise  of  interest  to  the  members  regarding  the  management  of  the 
businciss;  to  hear  reports  of  visits  to  prominent  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments by  those  making  them — the  company  frequently  sendii^ 
employees  to  study  the  work  of  other  factories;  and  to  consider  the 
best  methods  of  factory  and  office  organization  and  criticise  weak 
'x>iiits  therein.     This  club  was  organized  in  1896.     The  president  of 
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the  company  designates  some  one  to  preside  at  each  meeting.  The 
organization  is  informal,  no  elections  being  held  nor  dues  paid  by 
members. 

The  Woman's  Century  Club  was  organized  in  1896,  and  in  the 
summer  of  1899  had  264  members,  all  female  employees.  It  is  a  reg- 
ular litei*ary  club,  electing  its  own  officei's,  outlining  its  own  work, 
haA'ing  its  own  dues  for  membership,  and  wholly  controlling  its  own 
plans,  the  company  simply  furnishing  a  place  of  meeting,  with  light, 
beat,  and  furnishings  in  the  hall  of  the  Advance  Club.  Its  meetings 
are  of  one  hour's  duration,  bimonthly,  and  at  noon.  The  meetings  ai-e 
conducted  pursuant  to  regular  programmes  such  as  are  usual  in  the 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  of  which  this  club  Ls  a  member.  The 
club  issues  an  annual  calendar  outlining  its  work  for  the  ensuing  year. 
The  pix>grammes  include  music,  recitations,  addreases,  discussions,  and 
the  reading  of  original  essays.  The  membership  is  divided  into  sec- 
tions, each  section  following  a  particular  line  of  study  and  biking  a 
leading  part  in  the  programme  at  regular  intervals.  The  exi>enses  of 
the  club  are  met  by  the  dues  paid  by  members,  50  cents  being  paid 
annually  by  each. 

The  Progress  Club  is  an  organization  of  male  employees  founded 
in  1896,  and  has  a  membership  of  about  400.  It  has  the  usual  equip- 
ment of  officers  and  an  executive  committee  that  plans  and  dii-ects  its 
work.  Its  meetings  are  held  bimonthly,  in  the  afternoons,  in  a  hall 
provided  by  the  company.  Its  dues  for  membership  are  50  cents  per 
year.  The  programme  usually  consists  of  the  discussion  of  practical 
topics  of  interest  to  men — politics,  religion,  mechanics,  science,  travel, 
and  questions  pertaining  to  factory  life.  The  programmes  are 
arranged  from  time  to  time  by  the  executive  committee  and  are 
announced  on  the  bulletin  boards  throughout  the  factory. 

The  Young  People's  Club  is  a  social  and  literary  society  composed 
of  the  young  people  in  the  factor3\  Its  meetings  are  held  weekly, 
in  the  evening,  at  the  N.  C.  R.  House,  under  the  genei'al  super- 
vision of  the  deaconess.  It  has  a  regular  organization  and  prepares 
its  own  programmes,  which  are,  generally,  of  a  literaiy  character 
for  the  first  part  of  the  evening,  followed  by  social  features.  It  has 
a  membership  of  40,  who  pay  monthly  dues  of  5  cents  each,  and  its 
oflBccrs  are  elected,  as  in  all  other  organizations  in  this  factory,  semi- 
annually. 

The  Outdoor  Art  Association  was  organized  in  1899  and  has  about 
50  members,  who  pay  annual  dues  of  $2  each.  Its  purpose  is  to 
enlarge  interest  in  landscape  gardening,  flower  culture,  and  photog- 
raphy. The  company  furnishes  it  with  whatever  printing  is  necessary 
and  a  place  of  meeting. 

The  South  Park  Girls'  Literary  Club  was  organized  in  1897  and 
has  150  members.     It  meets  weekly  in  the  N.  C.  R.  House.     Its 
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work,  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the  deaconess,  usually  consists 
of  readings  and  other  literary  exercisers  and  in  the  taking  of  lessons  in 
embroidery.  It  has  its  own  organization  and  makes  and  carries  out 
its  own  programmes  and  plans.  The  members  pay  weekly  dues  of  2 
cents  each. 

The  Boys'  Garden  Club  has  been  in  existence  since  1890,  and  con- 
sists of  about  50  boys  who  are  taught  during  the  summer  the  best 
methods  of  vegetable  gardening.  The  company  furnishes  two  acres 
of  ground,  tools,  seed,  and  competent  instructors,  and  oflfers  priz^ 
amounting  to  $50  per  year  for  the  best  work  accomplished  by  club 
members.  The  results  have  been  remarkable  and  the  interest  taken  in 
the  club's  success,  by  both  old  and  young,  highly  encouraging. 

The  Boys'  Club  was  organized  in  1897  and  has  120  members.  It 
includes  sons  of  employees  and  boys  of  the  neighborhood  between  12 
and  16  years  of  age.  Its  meetings  are  held  one  night  each  week,  in 
the  N.  C.  R.  House,  under  the  direction  of  the  deaconess  and  her 
assistant.  It  has  its  own  organization  and  officers,  and  makes  its  own 
programme  of  exercises,  which  are  usually  literary  and  debating.  The 
members  of  this  club  form  a  part  of  the  Boys'  Military  Brigade  and 
are  equipped  with  quaker  guns,  and  uniforms  supplied  partly  by  the 
company  and  partly  by  the  members  themselves.  They  have  regular 
days  for  military  training  and  are  officered  by  boj's  employed  in  the 
factory. 

The  colored  janitors  of  the  factory,  24  in  number,  have  a  regularly 
organized  Glee  Club  and  hold  periodical  meetings  for  rehearsal.  They 
sing  popular  melodies  for  their  own  pleasure  and  that  of  employees  of 
the  establishment.  There  is  also  an  Autoharp  Club  composed  of  young 
women,  who  meet  every  week  and  practice  under  a  competent  leader- 
ship, and  a  brass  band,  known  as  the  N.  C.  K.  Band,  of  20  members, 
which  was  organized  in  1897.  The  band  is  furnished  with  instruments, 
uniforms,  and  a  place  to  practice  by  the  company,  and  in  return  play 
on  special  occasions  for  the  company  and  employees.  The  band  derives 
considerable  income  from  outside  engagements. 

The  N.  C.  R.  Relief  Association  is  a  mutual  insurance  society, 
organized  in  1896,  in  which  any  person  who  has  been  in  the  com- 
pany's employ  for  30  days  is  eligible  to  membership.  It  pays  liberal 
disabilit}^  and  death  benefits,  has  a  membership  approximating  1,000, 
and  its  affairs  are  in  a  prosperous  condition.  The  company  assists  it 
by  furnishing  a  place  of  meeting,  light,  and  heat,  doing  whatever  print- 
ing is  necessary,  and  giving  its  officers,  without  deduction  of  pay, 
whatever  time  is  necessary  in  attending  to  its  affairs. 

The  Woman's  Guild  is  an  association  of  about  100  women,  mostly 
wives  of  men  employed  in  the  factory,  which  was  organized  in  1896. 
The  guild  meets  every  Thursday  afternoon  and  conducts  a  literary 
programme  varied  with  discussions  of  practical  questions  of  neighbor- 
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hood  life  or  addresses  by  prominent  visitors.  It  has  a  special  commit- 
tee on  outdoor  art,  whose  duty  it  is  to  encourage  the  beautifying  of 
homes  in  the  neighborhood.  It  also  assists  in  the  work  of  the  boys^* 
and  girls'  clubs. 

Among  the  various  beneficent  features  which  this  company  has^ 
provided  for  the  improvement  of  industrial  conditions  are  the  educa- 
tional and  other  classes.  In  the  fall  of  1895  the  School  of  Mechanics 
was  organized  by  the  company  among  its  employees,  and  instructiont 
was  given  on  light,  heat,  power,  and  similar  subjects.  The  purpose 
was  to  instruct  the  workmen  so  as  to  make  them  better  qualified  to^ 
perform  the  work  required  of  them.  Subsequently  the  organization 
of  evening  classes  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  led  the  company  to  encourage 
its  people  to  join  those  classes,  and  there  are  now  about  150  in  regular 
attendance  in  them.  In  1898  a  company  of  young  men,  some  of  whom 
were  studying  at  home,  some  in  correspondence  schools,  and  some  inc 
the  city  evening  classes,  organized  a  club  under  the  leadership  of  the 
best  trained  men  in  the  factory  for  the  study  of  algebra  and  mechanics,, 
and  this  club  holds  regular  weekly  meetings,  without  any  expense 
except  for  materials  and  text-books,  the  company  furnishing  a  meeting: 
place  and  necessary  facilities. 

The  Industrial  School  for  Girls  has  been  conducted  since  1895^ 
under  the  direction  of  the  Women's  Christian  Association,  in  room* 
funiished,  lighted,  and  heated  by  the  company.  It  is  composed  of  the 
children  of  residents  in  the  vicinity  of  the  factory,  mostly  employees 
therein.  Instruction  is  given  for  3  hours  weekly,  from  October  1  U> 
June  1,  in  practical  and  plain  sewing,  no  other  branch  being  taught. 
The  school  has  alx)ut  125  pupils. 

The  tmining  of  the  younger  children  of  the  company's  employees,, 
and  of  the  neighborhood,  is  provided  for  by  the  Kindergarten  Associ- 
ation, which  was  organized  in  1896  and  is  composed  of  a  regular  mem- 
bership of  100  women,  who  pay  50  cents  per  year  as  dues,  and  aa 
honoraiy  membership  of  over  100  male  employees  and  officers  of  the 
company,  who  pay  from  $1  to  $10  per  year.  This  association  supplies 
the  materials  used  in  the  kindergarten.  The  school  is  conducted  10* 
months  in  the  year,  and,  in  addition,  a  summer  kindergai*ten  and 
playground  has  been  established,  for  which  purpose  the  company  has 
given  the  use  of  two  cottages  which  have  been  united  and  fitted  up  as 
schools  and  residences  for  the  instructors.  This  sunmier  school  takes- 
care  of  children  from  4  to  12  years  of  age,  the  regular  limit  being  from 
4  to  7.  Four  teachers  are  employed  in  the  work  of  the  kindergarten, 
2  of  whom  also  teach  in  the  afternoon  in  the  kindergarten  extension, 
a  school  open  to  the  children  of  a  small  suburb  two  blocks  away  from  the 
factory.  In  the  school  the  usual  kindergarten  work  is  conducted  and 
in  addition  there  is  a  kitchen-garden  class,  nature-study  classes,  sew- 
ing, drawing,  modeling,  physical  culture,  and  choral  classes,  with 
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sloid  work  for  the  an^all  boys,  gyinnaj^tics,  and  jAvsical  culture.  The 
grounds  connected  with  the  school  are  fitted  with  swings,  hammocks, 
and  games,  and  a  ymall  rivulet  runs  through  them,  in  which  the  chil- 
dren take  great  delight.  The  importance  attached  to  the  work  of 
these  schools  by  the  company  is  evidenced  by  a  sign  bung  at  the 
entrance  of  the  factory  reading:  '^  By  the  year  1(>15  no  application  for 
a  position  in  the  factory  will  be  considered  unless  the  applicant,  when 
a  child,  attended  the  kindergarten."  There  is  also  a  sign  reading-: 
^^Do  not  apply  for  any  position,  either  mechanical,  requiring  special 
skill,  or  clerical,  if  not  a  graduate  of  a  high  school  or  its  equivalent,'' 

The  Domestic  Economy  Department  of  the  estaMishment  is  under 
the  direction  of  a  graduate  of  Pratt  Institute,  who  has  charge  of  the 
instruction  of  the  cooking  and  sewing  classes  mentioned  below,  the 
arrangement  and  preparation  of  the  lunches  of  tlie  company's  officers, 
and  of  those  furnished  daily  to  the  female  employees,  without  charge, 
in  the  large  and  beautiful  dining  room  provided  and  arranged  expresslj 
for  the  purpose. 

A  cottage  in  the  company's  grounds  is  fitted  up  for  the  cooking 
school,  and  is  equipped  with  a  range,  utensils,  and  a  laboratory.  In 
this  school  the  Cooking  Class  for  N.  C.  R.  Women  and  the  Cooking 
Classes  for  Girls  are  conducted.  The  class  for  women  was  organized 
in  1897,  aud  is  open  to  all  young  women  of  the  factory  who  pay  50 
cents  a  year  to  partially  cover  the  cost  of  materials.  The  course  of 
study  is  that  of  the  best  institutes,  and  includes  plain  and  fancy  cook- 
ing, instruction  in  housekeeping,  marketing,  and  the  details  of  domes- 
tic economy.  This  class  is  divided  into  two  sections,  and  meets  on 
Mondays  and  Fridays  from  5.15  to  7.15  p.  m.  The  Cooking  Chisscs 
for  Girls,  of  which  there  are  two,  are  conducted  for  the  benefit  of 
the  children  of  the  employees  and  of  the  neighborhood.  One  of  the 
classes  is  arranged  specially  for  girls  who  work  during  the  day,  and  is 
held  each  Wednesday  evening;  the  other  meets  on  Saturday  afternoons 
and  is  open  to  younger  children  tuid  school  girls.  The  course  of 
instruction  covers  plain  cooking  and  the  simpler  details  of  housekeep- 
ing; and  all  materials  and  supplies  for  the  classes  are  furnished  by  the 
company,  free  of  charge. 

The  Sewing  Class  for  N.  C.  R.  Women  was  organized  in  18i)3, 
It  meets  each  Thursday  at  noon,  and  rec*eives  a  regular  couree  of 
instruction  in  plain  and  fancy  sewing,  similar  to  that  followed  in  i^tt 
Institute.  The  instruction  and  place  of  meeting  are  supplied  by  tlie 
company,  and,  in  181K),  42  members  were  enrolled.  The  Summer 
School  for  Sewing  was  organized  Juno  1,  18*J9,  and  has  a  member- 
ship of  100.  It  meets  once  each  week,  on  Wednesday,  in  a  room  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose,  and  is  given  instruction  by  an  expert  dress- 
maker, particular  attention  being  given  to  the  making  of  women''8 
garments.     On  Wednesday  mornings  the  children  of  employees  and  of 
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the  neighborhood  are  taught,  and  in  the  afternoons  the  mothers. 
Each  pupil  pays  5  cents  per  lesson,  which  supplies  sufficient  funds  to 
pay  the  teacher  and  for  materials. 

Besides  those  already  described,  there  are  other  features  in  this  estab- 
lishment, all  tending  toward  the  betterment  of  industrial  conditions. 

The  Boys'  and  Girls'  Gymnasium  Classes,  composed  of  the  younger 
members  of  other  clubs  connected  with  the  factory,  meet  on  Saturday 
afternoons.  The  company  supplies  instruction  and  a  place  of  meeting, 
either  a  room  or  in  the  open  air,  according  to  the  seavson,  and  a  small 
amount  of  apparatus.  The  practice  is  largely  calisthenics,  and  no 
charge  is  made  for  membership. 

The  Dancing  Classes,  which  were  organized  in  1808  and  1899,  are 
open  to  all  the  young  people  in  the  factory  and  to  members  of  the 
boys'  and  girls'  clubs  upon  payment  of  50  cents  each  per  jear.  The 
classes  meet  in  the  companj^'s  large  dining  hall. 

The  Bicycle  Club  is  supplied  with  stall  room  for  wheels  and  a  man 
to  care  for  them,  and  holds  occasional  social  meetings. 

In  the  fall  of  1898  the  Penny  Bank  was  instituted  for  the  purpose 
of  encouraging  savings  by  the  children  in  the  organizations  connected 
with  the  establishment.  The  savings  are  by  means  of  stamps,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Penn}'  Provident  Association,  and  when  the  deposits 
reach  sufficient  amounts  the  depositors  are  urged  to  transfer  them  to 
good  building  associations. 

The  company  also  provides  for  a  Sunday  school,  in  which  arc 
enrolled  over  GOO  of  the  children  and  youth  of  the  neighborhood.  The 
teachers  of  this  school  are  regularly  organized,  the  name  of  the  society 
being  the  South  Park  Teachers'  Association.  The  Sunday  school  is 
unique,  its  purpose  being  to  teach,  in  addition  to  the  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity and  their  application  to  daily  life,  the  planting  and  culture  of 
flowers,  the  care  of  home,  music,  and  similar  beneficial  things. 

The  improvement  of  homes  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  factory  is 
encouraged,  through  the  South  Park  Improvement  Association,  by  the 
giving  of  prizes  amounting  to  $250  per  year  for  the  best  examples  of 
ornamental  planting  and  vine  growing,  and  for  the  best-kept  houses, 
yards,  and  window  boxes.  Free  instruction  is  given  in  the  principles 
of  decorative  planting  and  landscape  gardening.  By  means  of  free 
illustrated  lectures  examples  of  good  and  bad  taste  in  gardening  arc 
shown,  together  with  pictures  of  beautiful  homes  and  scenes  in  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

Especial  attention  is  given  to  the  comfort  of  female  employees,  of 
whom  there  are  more  than  200.  "They  go  to  work  an  hour  later  than 
the  men  in  the  morning  and  leave  10  minutes  earlier  in  the  evening.  In 
addition  to  a  10-minutes'  recess  each  morning  and  afternoon,  they  have 
regular  holidays  during  the  year.  This  gives  them  8  hours'  work  per 
day,  for  which  they  receive  10  hours'  pay.     They  are  furnished  with 
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aprons  and  oversleeves,  which  are  laundered  free  of  charge.  In  factory 
and  office  rooms  alike  the  women  have  chairs  with  high  backs  and  foot 
rests.  At  the  noon  hour  luncheon  is  served  to  the  women  in  the  din- 
ing room,  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  administration  building,  which  is 
tastefully  fitted  up  and  reached  by  elevators.  Here,  free  of  charge, 
are  served  coffee  or  tea  and  hot  portions  requisite  to  a  satisfactory 
luncheon,  to  which  the  women  add  whatever  their  fancy  dictates 
from  their  own  luncheon  baskets.  These  luncheons  are  served  from 
a  model  kitc^hen  adjoining  the  dining  room,  which  is  a  daily  les- 
son in  good  housekeeping.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  room  is  a 
curtained  rest  room,  with  cots  and  easy  chairs  for  the  comfort  of  any 
of  the  women  who  at  any  time  may  be  indisposed.  A  piano,  purchased 
by  the  young  women,  offers  opportunity  for  music  during  the 
intervals  of  the  noon  hour.  There  are  also  a  reading  room  ajid  a 
bookcase  supplied  with  good  literature,  inviting  familiarity  with  the 
best  writers." 

The  company  has  fitted  up  a  large  building  in  the  business  center  of 
the  city,  with  stage  and  chairs,  in  which  frequent  lectures  and  enter- 
tainments are  given  for  the  employees,  who  are  also  at  liberty  to  u>e 
the  hall  for  meetings  of  their  organizations  or  other  purposes.  This  is 
in  addition  to  the  large  hall  in  the  administration  building,  which  is 
handsomely  fitted  and  furnished  for  similar  purposes. 

The  male  employees  are  given  10  hours'  pay  for  9i  hours'  work, 
and  are  allowed  time  for  weekly  baths,  as  are  also  the  women,  in  com- 
fortably and  conveniently  arranged  bathrooms. 

The  employees  of  the  company  are  encouraged  in  every  way  to  make 
suggestions,  criticisms,  or  complaints  of  any  kind,  either  affecting 
the  construction  of  machines,  the  management  of  the  business^  or  the 
relations  of  employees  with  their  immediate  superiors  or  with  each 
other.  For  this  purpose  autographic  registers  are  placed  in  every 
department,  upon  which  each  employee  is  invited  to  write  his  sug- 
gestions or  criticisms,  which  are  collected  and  carefully  considej-ed  at 
frequent  intervals.  Many  thousands  of  valuable  suggestions  have 
been  made  by  the  workmen  and  adopted  by  the  company,  which  gives, 
every  six  months,  prizes  amounting  to  $650  in  gold,  varying  from  $5 
to  $50  each,  to  the  employees  whose  suggestions  have  been  found  most 
worthy  of  adoption.  The  presentation  of  these  prizes  is  always  an 
occasion  of  public  interest.  In  the  winter  they  are  given  in  the  opera 
house,  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  exercises.  In  summer  the}' 
are  held  in  the  open  air,  all  employees  and  their  families  uniting  to 
make  the  occasion  a  delightful  social  event.  The  company  contributes 
refreshments  and  amusements  of  various  kinds,  including  day  and 
night  fireworks,  and  erects  pavilions  for  dancing,  and  the  thousands 
who  attend  have  a  day  of  thorough  enjoyment. 

The  entire  ari^angement  and  construction  of  the  factory  is  such  as 
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to  afford  all  employees  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  light  and  pure 
air,  while  rigid  rules  regarding  neatness  and  cleanliness  are  enforced. 
Attention  is  constantly  given  to  the  health,  comfort,  convenience, 
education,  and  happiness  of  employees  and  their  children  and  families, 
and  the  management  is  ever  on  the  lookout  for  new  plans  and  ideas 
that  will  contribute  to  these  ends.  The  result  of  the  company's  effort 
to  give  pleasant  and  elevating  surroundings  and  facilities  has  been  a 
vastly  increased  interest  and  efficiency  on  the  part  of  employees  in 
their  work  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  profits  of  the  company. 

THE   KINNABD  MANT7FACTX7KING  COMPANT,  DATTON,  OHIO. 

President  Kinnard,  of  this  company,  which  is  a  large  manufactur- 
ing concern  of  Dayton  with  many  female  employees,  states  that  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1898  considerable  trouble  was  encountered  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  experienced  force  of  the  establishment  was  con- 
stantly being  depleted  on  account  of  sudden  illness  and  fainting  spells 
among  the  women,  as  many  as  seven  or  eight  a  day  being  frequently 
compelled  to  quit  work.  Physicians  were  summoned  to  examine  the 
factory  and  its  management  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  cause 
of  these  frequent  collapses,  and  they  all  pronounced  the  sanitary  con- 
ditions to  be  perfect.  No  cause  for  the  excessive  rate  of  sickness  could 
be  found,  and  it  was  finally  suggested  that  perhaps  the  trouble  was 
caused  by  too  close  application  on  the  part  of  the  women  to  their  work, 
and  that  a  little  rest  in  the  forenoons  and  afternoons  would  probably 
be  found  beneficial.  The  suggestion  was  promptly  acted  upon,  and 
an  informal  calisthenics  club  was  immediately  formed,  a  competent 
instructor  employed  by  the  company,  and  ever  since  the  female  em- 
ployees have  been  given  15  minutes'  recess  ea<'.h  morning  and  afternoon, 
during  which  all  the  women  join  in  light  gymnastic  exercises.  The 
effect  of  this  has  been  very  marked  upon  the  health  and  efficiency  of 
the  women.  After  the  calisthenics  they  resume  their  work  with  cheer- 
fulness and  alacrity;  buoyancy  of  spirits  and  happiness  of  mind  pre- 
vail where  formerly  languor  and  despondency  ruled,  and  much  more 
and  better  work  is  accomplished  than  before  the  organization  of  the 
calisthenics  club. 

About  once  each  month,  except  during  the  summer,  an  entertain- 
ment of  a  musical  and  literary  character  is  given,  in  which  the  pro- 
gramme is  participated  in  and  almost  wholly  carried  out  by  the  com- 
pany's employees  for  the  enjoyment  and  education  of  themselves  and 
their  friends.  The  company  gives  its  employees  one  day  each  year  for 
a  picnic  or  outing,  for  which  they  form  a  committee  of  arrangements 
among  themselves.  The  company  pays  all  expenses  connected  with 
this  annual  holiday,  and  it  alwa3's  proves  a  very  enjoyable  occasion  for 
both  employers  and  employees,  who  come  back  to  their  work  with 
renewed  energy  and  interest. 
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At  the  time  the  foregoing  information  was  furnished  (in  1899)  the 
company  was  arranging  for  the  equipment  of  rooms  in  a  building  ad- 
joining their  factory  to  be  used  for  club  meetings,  reading  and  rest 
rooms,  and  was  encouraging  the  formation  of  social  and  literary  clubs 
of  various  kinds  among  the  employees.  The  effects  of  the  company's 
efforts  have  been,  in  addition  to  improved  efficiency  of  the  employees, 
to  bring  them  into  closer  and  more  pleasant  relations  with  each  other 
and  with  their  employers,  and  to  greatly  enhance  their  moral,  intel- 
lectual, and  physical  welfare;  to  make  them  feel  that  they  are  some- 
thing more  than  mere  toilers,  and  to  realize  that  they  occupy  respon- 
sible positions  in  the  estimation  of  the  company  for  which  they  work 
and  in  the  community  in  which  they  live. 

LEGLEB  &  CO.,  DATTON,  OHIO. 

The  Young  Woman's  Progress  Club  is  a  club  composed  of  aljout  60 
members,  constituting  in  the  neighborhood  of  three-fourths  of  the 
female  employees  of  the  manufacturing  establishment  of  Legler  &  Co., 
of  Dayton,  Ohio.  It  originated  in  1898  through  the  suggestion  and 
efforts  of  a  lady  residing  in  Dayton  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  visit- 
ing the  factory  at  the  noon  hour  and  reading  to  the  3"oung  women. 
The  club  has  a  regular  organization,  with  the  usual  officers,  and  the 
members  pay  dues  of  60  cents  per  year.  It  meets  daily  at  the  noon 
hour — ir5  minutes  being  granted  for  this  purpose  by  the  company 
every  day  except  Tuesday,  when  1  hour  is  allowed.  The  club  also 
meets  twice  a  month,  in  the  evening,  in  a  pleasant  room  in  the  factory 
set  aside  and  furnished  for  its  use  by  the  company.  It  is  a  literary 
and  social  organization,  pursuing  special  lines  of  study,  upon  which 
original  papers  are  prepared,  read,  and  discussed  by  the  members, 
and  its  room  is  provided  with  most  of  the  current  magazines  and  with 
games  of  different  kinds,  which  furnish  diversion  to  the  members  when 
not  engaged  in  the  more  serious  work  of  the  club.  Their  daily  noon 
meetings  are  informal,  except  the  ones  held  on  Tuesdays,  at  which 
regular  programmes  are  carried  out,  as  at  their  semimonthly  evening 
meetings.  They  are  connected  with  a  larger  organization,  known  as 
the  Young  Women's  League,  whose  meetings  they  attend  twice  a 
month.  One  of  the  tinn  members  states  that  the  effect  of  this  organ- 
ization upon  the  emplovees  has  been  elevating,  morally  and  intelleota- 
ally;  that  they  work  better  than  formerly,  and  have  more  self-respect, 
and  that,  considered  from  a  purely  financial  aspect,  'Mt  pays  in  dollars 
and  cents." 

ELIAS  WEINREICH,   DAYTON,  OHIO. 

The  cigar  factory  of  the  above-named  manufacturer  is  located  in  a 
largo,  well- ventilated  building,  constructed  with  special  reference  to 
the  health  and  comfort  of  the  employees,  of  whom  about  140  are 
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females.  The  women  are  organized  into  a  literary  club,  which  meets 
for  an  hour  and  a  half  each  week  and  is  presided  over  by  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Women's  League.  Various  lines  of  study  are  pursued  by 
this  club,  original  papers  are  prepared  and  read  by  the  members, 
according  to  prearranged  programmes,  and  interesting  and  improving 
exercises  of  an  educational  nature  are  engaged  in.  Great  interest  is 
taken  in  the  proceedings  of  the  club  by  the  female  employees,  all  of 
whom  participate  in  its  meetings.  Mr.  Weinreich  also  furnishes  a 
commodious  and  well-equipped  dining  room  for  the  use  of  his  em- 
ployees at  the  noon  hour.  He  is  convinced  that  the  profits  of  his 
business  have  been  greatly  increased^  and  says  that  the  morale  of  his 
employees  has  been  vastly  improved  by  the  features  that  prevail  in 
his  establishment  for  their  benefit. 

JOHN  WANAMAKER,  NEW  YOKK,  N.  Y. 

There  are  three  organizations  among  the  employees  of  this  estab- 
lishment, the  Looking  Forward  Club,  the  Noonday  Club,  and  the 
Employees'  Relief  Association. 

The  first  named,  the  Looking  Forward  (^lub,  was  organized  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1898,  all  female  emplo3'ces  being  eligible  to  membership,  and 
had,  in  August,  1899,  about  300  members,  whose  literary  and  social 
advancement  is  the  club's  object.  It  has  commodious  rooms  near  the 
establishment,  fully  furnished  and  equipped,  and  handsomely  deco- 
rated by  the  firm,  connected  with  which  is  a  lunch  room  and  kitchen 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  club  members.  The  club  has  a  full  organiza- 
tion, with  the  usual  officers  and  committees,  and  meets  such  minor 
expenses  as  are  not  provided  for  by  the  firm  by  the  collection  of  dues 
from  members  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  for  each  6  months.  The  execu- 
tive board  of  the  club  plans  its  work.  Its  meetings  are  held  inform- 
ally, daily  at  the  noon  hour,  and  regularly,  once  a  month  at  8  p.  m., 
for  business,  literar}',  and  social  purposes.  Other  meetings,  social  or 
otherwise,  are  held  from  time  to  time,  or  may  be  arranged  by  the 
executive  board,  while  classes  in  calisthenics  and  in  history  are  held 
weekly.  The  club  has  five  standing  committees,  known  as  the  library, 
comfort,  reception,  social,  and  gymnasium  committees,  and  each  of 
these  looks  after  the  special  features  indicated  by  its  name.  The 
comfort  committee's  special  province  is  to  provide  for  the  care  and 
comfort  of  such  employees  as  may  be  disabled  by  sickness  or  other- 
wise, whether  club  members  or  not.  This  club  has  brought  about  a 
remarkable  spirit  of  friendliness  and  cooperation  among  the  employ- 
ees, and  the  general  results  accomplished  by  it  have  been  so  highly 
beneficial  as  to  cause  the  firm  to  take  an  active  interest  in  it  and  to 
encourage  it  in  every  possible  way. 

The  Noonday  Club  was  organized  May  1,  1899,  with  85  members, 
all  males,  consisting  of  department  heads,  buyers,  and  aisle  managers. 
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The  club  is  regularly  organized  and  has  rooms  near  the  establishment, 
provided  with  necessary  furnishings,  materials  for  correspondence, 
daily  New  York  papers,  most  of  the  leading  magazines,  and  a  lunch 
room.  The  rooms  are  open  daily  from  11  to  2  to  membei-s,  who 
spend  their  lunch  houi's  there.  The  rooms  and  their  equipment  are 
supplied  by  the  firm,  without  expense  to  the  club,  the  minor  expent^es 
of  which  are  met  by  the  payment  of  small  monthly  dues  by  the  mem- 
bers. The  plan  of  the  club  contemplates  the  holding  at  night  of 
regular  monthly  meetings  of  a  social  or  literaiy  nature.  This  organ- 
ization can  not  fail  of  being  beneficial  to  its  membership,  which 
includes  all  employees  who  are  eligible. 

The  Relief  Association  is  a  beneficial  insurance  organization  with  a 
membership  of  about  3,500,  including  every  employee  of  the  estab- 
lishment. Its  funds,  which  accrue  in  the  ordinary  way  b}^  the  regular 
payment  of  dues  by  members,  are  used  in  paying  sick  and  death  l)en- 
efits,  and  for  the  care  and  nursing  of  sick  members,  and,  occasionally, 
for  the  payment  of  their  traveling  expenses  when  necessary  for  them 
to  seek  change  of  climate.  Its  finances  are  in  a  prosperous  condi- 
tion, and  many  thousands  of  dollars  are  collected  and  disbursed  by  it 
annually. 

THE  ACME  SUCKEB  KOD  COMPANT,  TOLEDO,  OHIO. 

A  good  idea  of  what  has  been  accomplished  by  this  company 
toward  the  improvement  of  industrial  conditions  and  the  elimination  of 
social  barriers  between  employer  and  employed  is  given  in  a  letter 
addressed  by  the  president  of  the  company,  Mr.  S.  M.  Jones,  under 
date  of  June  27,  1899,  to  an  agent  of  the  Department  of  Labor.  After 
narrating  the  beginning  of  the  business  of  the  company  and  describing 
the  deplorable  conditions  of  the  workmen  as  they  then  existed,  Mr. 
Jones  says: 

From  the  first  1  began  to  break  down  the  senseless,  silly  social 
distinction  that  exists  l>etween  employer  and  employed.  I  believe  in 
equality  as  a  fundamental  proposition,  and  have  always  believed  in  it, 
and  have  always  believed  that  I  had  no  right  to  ask  a  man  to  work 
under  conditions  under  which  I  myself  would  not  be  satisfied  to  work. 
Moreover,  I  had  no  inclination  to  ask  any  man  to  do  for  me  what  I 
would  be  unwilling  to  do  for  others.  As  I  looked  about  me  and  saw 
the  hard  conditions  of  stupefying  toil  that  characterize  the  lives  of 
many  of  my  fellow-men,  and  reflected  how  impossible  it  is  for  thou- 
sands of  them  under  their  conditions  to  be  decent  citizens,  I  felt  keenly 
the  shame  and  outrage  of  the  social  situation.  Not  having  studied  very 
closely  the  ethics  of  the  Golden  Rule,  I  one  day  resolvea  to  put  it  up 
in  the  shop  as  the  rule  governing  the  place,  foolishly  thinking  that  1 
could  carry  out  the  Golden  Rule  while  making  profit  from  the  toil  of 
my  fellow-men.  Though  I  know  now  that  tnis  can  not  be  done,  the 
Golden  Rule  still  hangs  on  the  wall.  It  has,  at  least,  been  an  ideal  for 
which    employer    ana   employed   might  strive.     If  there   has   been 
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failure  tx)  live  up  to  it,  it  has  been  on  the  pai*t  of  the  employers  rather 
than  on  the  part  of  the  men  who  do  the  work. 

We  have  continued  our  policy  of  breaking  down  the  wicked  idea  of 
social  distinction  from  the  beginning;  first  by  little  parties,  excur- 
sions down  the  bay,  and  so  on;  then  by  an  occasional  word  of  counsel, 
a  Washington  birthday  letter,  a  Christmas  letter;  the  opening  of  a 
small  park  and  playground  for  the  children  adjoining  the  factory,  and 
of  a  comioi*table  hall  upstairs  over  the  shop,  park  and  hall  each  bearing 
the  name  of  "Golden  Kule;"  arranging  for  meetings  and  music  in  the 
park  on  Sundays  in  the  summer,  ana  in  the  hall  during  the  winter  time. 
Progressive  people  in  the  neighborhood  are  conducting  an  ethical  Sun- 
day school  in  the  hall  every  Sunday  afternoon.  The  meetings  in  both 
pla<*es  are  religious  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  though  broadly 
catholic.  The  subjects  discussed  and  studied  are  the  Golden  Rule, 
brotherhood,  patriotism,  the  wage  question,  and  various  phases  of  the 
social  problem.  *  *  *  In  addition  to  this  the  men  have  organized 
among  themselves  a  club  for  the  study  of  social  problems.  *  ♦  ♦ 
The  men  also  have  a  German  social  club,  and  a  singing  club  has  been 
organized. 

About  a  year  ago  the  company  proposed  to  the  men  to  institute  an 
insurance  fund  to  provide  for  injuries,  sickness,  etc.,  the  company  pro- 
posing that  the  men  deposit  1  per  cent  of  their  weekly  wages  to  the 
credit  of  the  insurance  fund  and  a  like  amount  would  be  deposited  b}'^ 
the  company.  The  fund  is  under  the  charge  and  direction  of  the  men, 
who  have  lormed  the  society  with  rules  for  the  governing  thereof. 
Another  step  looking  toward  the  recognition  of  larger  social  obliga- 
tions has  been  the  extension  of  a  weeS's  vacation  with  pay  to  every 
workman,  the  men  being  requested  to  arrange  for  the  time  of  vacation 
with  the  manager,  so  as  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the  work. 

For  nearly  three  years  we  have  been  running  the  shorter  workday, 
not  exactly  an  8-hour  day,  but  we  work  a  50-nour  week,  9  hours  for 
5  days  and  6  hours  on  Saturday.  We  lay  no  claim  to  having  done 
anything  from  a  charitable  motive;  the  whole  aim  has  been  to  strive 
toward  an  ideal  of  justice.  There  is  very  little  of  what  is  known  as  the 
*'  boss"'  idea  about  the  place — none  at  all,  indeed,  except  the  necessary 
direction — and  with  the  disappearance  of  the  '"boss"  idea  I  believe 
the  alleged  necessity  for  bosses  will  go  also.  Simple  justice  requires 
me  to  say  that  every  step  that  has  been  made  looking  toward  just  deal- 
ing has  met  with  a  responsive  echo  on  the  part  of  the  men,  and  shorter 
hours  and  better  treatment  have  resulted  in  better  work,  better  work- 
men, better  men,  l>etter  citizens. 

The  Golden  Rule  Park,  with  its  delightful  old  trees  and  its  children's 
playground,  adjoining  the  shop  where  the  men  can  look  out  of  the 
winoows  directly  upon  it,  has  had  an  elevating,  moralizing  eflfect,  and, 
indeed,  the  whole  moral  tone  of  the  neighborhood  has  been  improved 
by  its  healthful  atmosphere. 

No  one  has  a  right  to  hope  that  a  man  will  improve  very  rapidly  who 
feels  that  he  is  simply  used  as  a  cog  in  a  wheel — as  a  mere  instrument 
from  which  his  employer  wants  to  squeeze  profit.  ♦  ♦  ♦  There  is 
no  room  to  (question  but  that  fair-play  treatment  pays,  from  the  sordid, 
economic  point  of  view.  I  have  not  cared  to  inquire,  however,  whether 
it  paid  or  not;  that  fact  does  not  concern  me  as  much  as  the  Question, 
Is  it  right?  But  those  who  are  looking  at  the  mere  material  side  of 
the  question  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  it  pays  in  sordid  dollars  and 
cents. 
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In  addition  to  the  other  features  in  operation  by  this  company  for 
the  benefit  of  its  employees,  it  makes  a  distribution  annually  of  a 
portion  of  its  profits  among  them,  each  workman  receiving  a  smu 
proportional  to  the  amount  of  his  earnings  during  the  3' ear. 

THE  PROCTER  &  GAMBLE  COMPANY,  IVORYDAIiE,  OHIO. 

The  methods  adopted  by  this  large  manufacturing  company  in  deal- 
ing with  its  employees  are  described  in  a  letter  from  the  general  man- 
ager, under  date  of  June  22,  1899,  from  which  the  following  extracts 
are  given: 

Profit  sharing. — Under  our  system  of  profit  sharing  all  emplovees 
who  have  been  in  the  employ  of  the  company  for  not  less  than  tlin^e 
months  are  entitled  to  receive  a  profit-snaring  dividend  upon  their 
wages  equal  to  that  declared  upon  the  common  stock;  that  is  to  say, 
an  employee  who  received  wages  of  $500  a  year  receives  a  profit-sharing 
dividend  equal  in  amount  to  that  received  by  the  holder  of  $500  worth, 
par  value,  of  common  stock  of  the  company.  The  profit-sharing  divi- 
dend is  paid  at  the  same  time  the  dividends  are  paid  upon  the  common 
stock.  The  company  reserves  the  right  to  refuse  the  profit-sharinor 
dividend  to  any  employee  for  cause,  but  the  amount  of  the  dividend 
to  which  he  would  have  been  entitled  is  distributed  among  the  other 
employees.  Since  the  inauguration  of  the  company  in  1890  the  profit- 
sharin<^  dividends  have  been  at  the  rat^  of  12  per  cent,  with  the  excep- 
tion ot  the  last  two  years,  when  they  have  been  at  the  rate  of  20  per 
cent  per  annum.  We  consider  the  system  a  success,  and  believe  tnat 
the  extra  interest  and  care  shown  by  the  employees  have  more  than 
earned  the  amount  of  money  that  has  been  paid  them  in  dividends. 

Pcnsam  fund, — The  companv  has  established  a  pension  system 
whereby  the  company  pius  one-half  of  the  amount  necessary  and  the 
employees  contribute  tne  other  half.  The  employees'  contribution  is 
taken  each  year  from  the  profit-sharing  dividend.  All  emplo\'ees  who 
have  been  in  the  employ  of  the  company  for  ten  years  and  then 
become  disabled  from  any  cause  are  entitled  to  receive  a  pension  of 
75  per  cent  of  their  average  wages  during  this  last  3'ear  of  emplov- 
ment,  which  amount,  however,  shall  not  be  loss  than  $6  per  week. 
In  order  to  make  the  drain  on  the  pension  fund  as  light  as  possible, 
the  company  as  far  as  possible  gives  employment  to  pensioners  at 
such  light  work  as  they  are  capable  of  doing  and  pays  them  what 
such  work  is  worth.  The  amount  necessary  to  bring  their  income  up 
to  what  they  would  be  entitled  to  under  the  pension  system  is  taken 
from  the  pension  fund. 

Accidmt  inMuranr.e, — Any  employee  of  the  company  who  is  injured 
from  any  cause  while  in  the  employ  of  the  company  receives  his  reg- 
ular wages  until  such  time  as  he  is  a])le  to  return  to  work.  No  charge 
is  made  against  the  employees  for  this  accident  insurance. 

J/rdical  affen(7</?iee.—The  company  furnishes  free  medical  service 
to  all  its  employees  living  within  8  miles  of  the  factories. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  companv  has  assisted  the  employees 
in  buying  the  stock  of  the  company.  The  company  will  advance  the 
money  to  any  employee  who  desires  to  buy  the  common  stock  of  the 
company  and  charge  him  4  per  cent  interest  upon  the  unpaid  l^alanee. 
The  employee  pays  them  tne  money  so  advanced  in  installments  of 
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not  less  than  $5.  Any  dividends  paid  upon  the  stock  acerue  to  the 
employee.  In  addition  to  this,  some  of  the  officers  of  the  company 
have  given  the  employees  making  such  investments  in  the  stock  of  the 
company  a  written  guarantee  against  loss  upon  such  investments. 

^^  e  employ  in  our  factories  about  700  people,  of  whom  about  300 
are  })oys  and  girls.  Among  the  400  men  in  the  employ  of  the  com- 
pany there  is  now  held,  at  the  present  market  value,  over  $220,000 
worth  of  the  common  stock  of  the  compan3\  We  would  especially 
call  attention  to  the  benehts,  both  to  the  employee  and  to  the  corpor- 
ation, of  such  a  scheme.  If  a  plan  which  affords  proper  protection  to 
employees  against  suffering  anv  financial  loss  can  be  devised  and 
encouragements  held  out  to  them  to  invest  their  savings  in  the  stock 
of  the  corporation  for  which  thev  are  working,  we  believe  a  great  deal 
of  the  labor  trouble  can  be  avoided.  Of  course  the  first  considei^ation 
nmst  be  the  absolute  protection  of  the  lal)orer  in  such  investment. 

Any  person  visiting  this  company's  establishment  can  not  fail  of 
being  impressed  with  the  fact  that  their  liberal  policy  in  dealing  with 
their  employees  and  tlic  thoughtful  consideration  given  to  their  wel- 
fai*e  have  resulted  in  great  moral  and  social  benefits  to  the  employed, 
as  well  as  in  great  financial  prosperity. 

N.  O.  NELSON  MANTJFACTTTBING  COMPANY,  ST.  LOTHS,  MO.,  AND 
MOUND  CITY  AND  LECLAIRE,  ILL. 

This  establishment,  which  emplo3^s  between  400  and  500  |>eople, 
adopted  a  profit-sharing  scheme  in  liS86,  in  pursuance  of  which,  with- 
out making  any  changes  in  management  or  wages,  interest  was  allowtni 
on  the  comjjany's  capital  at  G  per  cent  and  the  remaining  profits  were 
divided  between  capital  and  labor,  afti?r  setting  aside  one-tenth  thereof 
for  a  reserve  fund,  one-tenth  for  a  provident  fund,  and  one-twentietli 
for  an  educational  fund.  Interest  was  regarded  as  the  proper  wage^ 
of  tnipital;  the  resene  fund  was  intended  to  meet  the  losses  of  bad 
years  and  to  equalize  dividends  when  profits  were  small;  the  provident 
fund  was  for  the  caring  for  the  families  of  deceasi^d  employees,  or  of 
such  as  shoidd  become  disabled  through  sickness  or  ac^'ident;  and  the 
educational  fund  was  designed  to  establish  a  free  library  for  employees. 

The  dividends  arising  under  this  plan  were  paid  in  cash  or  in  the 
company's  stock,  according  to  the  wish  of  the  individual  employees, 
who  investt^d  about  thrtn^-fourths  thereof  in  stock,  until  I8i^0,  when 
the  rule  was  adopted  of  issuing  stock  for  all  dividends  to  emploj^ees, 
which  is  redeemed  at  par  whenever  the  holder  for  any  cause  leaves 
the  service  of  the  company.  In  181)4  the  rule  was  adopted  of  permit- 
ting only  such  employees  to  receive  profit-sharing  dividends  as  saved 
10  per  cent  of  their  wages  when  working  full  time  and  receiving  full 
I>ay  and  invested  it  in  the  company's  stock,  the  purpose  of  the  rule 
being  *'  to  offer  a  substantial  inducement  for  men  when  in  good  health 
and  having  steady  employment  to  save  something  for  the  future,  and 
also  to  make  the  sharing  in  the  business  profits  dependent  on  each  one 
doing  something  toward  it  in  a  direct  and  personal  way." 
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In  1892  the  proportion  of  the  profits  given  to  labor  was  increased,  a 
2  i^er  cent  dividend  being  paid  on  wages  to  each  1  per  cent  on  capital, 
and  the  original  plan  of  setting  aside  fixed  percentages  of  profitw  for 
beneficial  and  educational  purposes  was  superseded  by  the  payment  of 
whatever  amounts  should  be  necessary  therefor  and  charging  them 
agsiinst  the  profits. 

About  one-half  of  the  company\s  works  are  located  at  Leclaire,  near 
Edwardsville,  111.,  which  was  located  in  1800  upon  a  tract  of  125  acres 
of  land,  to  which  several  additions  have  since  been  made.  A  beautiful 
village  has  been  built  by  the  company,  and  about  one-half  of  the  area 
has  been  laid  out  in  streets.  Houses  have  been  built  and  sold  to  such 
employees  as  want  them.  The  price  charged  for  land,  including 
improvement^^,  is  $2  per  front  foot  for  interior  and  $2.50  per  front 
foot  for  corner  lots,  and  0  per  cent  interest  from  1892.  The  cx>mpany 
builds  the  houses  on  plans  mutually  agreed  upon,  and  charges  for 
them  the  cost  of  raw  material  and  labor  plus  the  average  profit  made 
by  the  manufacturing  business.  The  company  has  its  own  planing 
mills,  woodworking  force,  and  lumber  yard,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  net  cost  of  a  house  is  no  more  than  the  cost  of  raw  material  and 
labor  would  be  when  bought  in  the  ordinary  retail  way.  The  pay- 
ments per  month  range  from  $10  to  $20,  depending  on  the  price  of  the 
house  and  the  wages  received  by  the  buyer.  The  attempt  is  made  to 
enable  everyone  to  secure  a  house,  and  to  make  the  payments  such  as 
he  can  afford.  When,  for  any  reason,  a  man  wishes  to  remove  and 
dispose  of  his  property,  the  company  voluntarily  takes  it  back  at  the 
purchase  price,  refunds  the  money  paid  on  it,  and  charges  rent  for  the 
time  occupied.  There  is  no  intention  to  provide  houses  for  rent, 
except  a  few  for  temporary  occupancy.  These  houses  are  rented  at 
from  $6  for  a  8-room  house  to  $12  for  one  of  6  rooms  with  bath, 
including  water  and  electric  light.  Water  is  free  in  all  the  houses 
and  for  yard  purposes.  The  owners  of  houses  are  charged  for  elec- 
tric lights  25  cents  per  month  for  each  lamp.  The  lots  are  100  feet 
front  by  from  120  to  180  feet  in  depth.  The  deeds  are  without  restric- 
tion, save  that  houses  must  be  built  at  least  30  feet  back  from  the 
sidewalk,  to  allow  for  ample  front  yards;  and  they  are  to  be  used  for 
residence,  benevolent,  and  educational  purposes  only.  Employees  are 
free  to  live  where  they  please.  A  large  portion  of  them  are  residents 
of  the  adjoining  town  of  Edwardsville,  and  many  of  them  own  their 
homes. 

The  company  has  erected  and  equipped  a  clubhouse  upon  its  grounds, 
with  kitchen,  dining  room,  steam  heat,  electric  light,  sleeping  rooms, 
library,  and  reading  rooms,  which  had  heretofore  been  occupied  by  a 
club  of  unmarried  men,  known  as  the  Cooperative  Boarding  Club. 
This  club  had  been  discontinued  for  various  reasons,  and  the  building 
is  now  used  by  the  employees  for  meetings  and  other  social  purposes. 
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There  is  a  billiard  room  and  bowling  alley,  of  which  the  employees 
have  free  use.  The  exjmpany  maintains  a  large  steam-heated  green- 
house', from  which  residents  are  supplied  with  plants  and  flowers  free 
of  charge,  together  with  the  services  of  a  landscape  gardener,  to  enable 
them  to  make  the  grounds  surrounding  their  homes  attractive. 

The  employees  have  a  literary  society  which  provides,  on  alternate 
Tuesday  nights  during  the  winter,  a  course  of  lectures  by  prominent 
lecturers.  These  cover  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  including  illustrated 
lectures  on  history  and  travel,  and  are  usually  given  in  the  clubhouse, 
though  at  times  it  has  been  necessary  to  utilize  one  of  the  factory  build- 
ings, owing  to  the  large  attendance.  The  other  Tuesday  nights  are 
taken  up  by  musical,  literary,  and  social  exercises  by  the  members  of 
the  society.  There  is  also  among  the  employees  a  well-trained  band, 
consisting  of  80  members,  18  regular  and  12  auxiliary,  which  performs 
two  nights  each  week  during  the  summer  on  the  spacious  lawn  on  the 
company's  grounds,  which  is  provided  with  comfortable  seats  and  with 
various  acc^essories  for  the  amusement  of  the  children,  such  as  swings, 
teeter  boards,  etc. 

The  Leclaire  School  and  Library  Association,  consisting  of  the  home- 
owning  residents  of  Leclaire,  was  formed  in  1894,  and  has  control  of 
the  fvQe  library  and  the  kindergarten  school  established  by  the  com- 
pany and  of  the  educational  affairs  of  the  town.  The  library  has 
upward  of  1,000  volumes,  to  which  additions  are  constantly  being  made. 
The  school  fund  is  endowed  with  $10,000  of  the  stock  of  the  company, 
and  the  deed  of  endowment  and  articles  of  incorporation  of  the  associa- 
tion provide  that  the  school  system  shall  begin  with  a  kindergarten,  to 
be  followed  by  a  regular  school  system  and  manual  training.  At  the 
age  of  12,  boys  are  given  light  work  for  one  hour  per  day  in  the  facto- 
ries or  on  the  company's  farm,  and  the  hours  of  labor  per  day  are 
increased  each  year  until  the  age  of  18  is  reached,  when  a  pupil  is  sup- 
posed to  graduate  from  school  and  to  become  employed  at  full  time 
and  wages  in  the  works  of  the  company  without  being  compelled  to 
seek  employment  elsewhere. 

The  Provident  Fund,  which  is  used  in  caring  for  disabled  employees 
or  for  the  families  of  those  deceased,  is  controlled  by  provident  com- 
mittees of  five  members  each,  one  for  St.  Louis  and  one  for  Leclaire, 
elected  by  the  employees.  These  committees,  as  occasion  demands, 
draw  on  the  treasurer  of  the  company  for  whatever  amounts  they  find 
to  be  necessar}%  and  the  sums  thus  paid  out  constitute  a  part  of  the  reg- 
ular running  expenses  of  the  establishment,  the  profits  being  reduced 
and  the  dividends  payable  to  both  labor  and  capital  lessened  by  the 
amounts  thus  expended.  These  proWdent  committees  act  under  well- 
defined  rules  and  regulations  which  have  been  adopted  by  the  employees 
at  large. 

Concerning  the  profit-sharing  system  and  other  features  prevailing 
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in  thbi  establishment,  it  is  said  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  managemeDt 
waste  of  time  and  material  has  been  reduced  and  better  att^^ntion  has 
been  secured;  that  none  of  the  '^free"  things  at  Leclaire  are  held  out 
as  charities  or  gifts — nor  are  they  such  in  any  proper  sense — ^but  they 
are  public  facilities  similar  to  schools,  libraries,  parks,  and  lights  in 
any  well-ordered  city,  and  are  paid  for  out  of  the  profits  earned  b}"  the 
joint  capital  and  labor  of  the  company,  and  that  the  company  and  its 
employees  attempt  to  c*ombine  in  a  practical  way  a  backbone  of  pro- 
ductive business  with  an  elastic  system  of  social  flesh  and  muscle. 

That  the  plans  upon  which  the  business  of  this  company  has  been 
conducted  have  resulted  satisfactorily  both  to  employer  and  employed 
is  well  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  they  have  continued  in  full  and  suc- 
cessful force  and  operation  for  more  than  a  decade,  that  the  business 
is  prosperous  and  profitable,  and  that  the  employees  are  contented 
and  happy,  labor  troubles  and  disturbances  being  unknown  among 
them. 

PEACEDAIiE  MANXXFACTTJBING  COMPANT,  PEACEDAUS,  B.  I. 

This  establishment,  one  of  the  oldest  manufacturing  institutions  in 
the  United  States,  has  long  been  known  for  the  liberality  of  its  deal- 
ings with  its  employees  and  its  constant  efforts  for  their  betterment 
and  happiness.  It  conducts  the  only  productive  business  of  the  village 
of  Peacedale,  and  the  entire  population  of  1,600  or  more  persons  is 
directly  or  indirectly  dependent  upon  it.  An  account  of  the  various 
organizations  of  employees  and  other  beneficial  features  fostered  and 
encouraged  by  the  cT)nipany  has  been  furnished  by  its  treasurer,  and 
is  given  below: 

The  village  organizations  of  Peacedale,  which  tend  to  make  it  a 

Eleasant  and  valuable  place  in  which  to  live,  are  not  generally  in  the 
ands  of  the  manufacturing  company  as  such,  although  they  have  been 
in  most  cases  started,  and  to  a  great  extent  carried  along,  by  the  own- 
ers of  the  propertv.  The  fact  that  the  stockliolders  of  the  corporation 
have  always  lived  here  and  been  a  part  of  the  village  life  itself  has 
b(*on  an  especially  useful  item  in  the  gro^i:h  of  the  place.  Most  of 
the  organizations  named  below  are  thus  village  rather  than  com|>any 
mtitters,  but  at  the  same  time  the  company,  itti  owners,  and  employees 
practically  make  up  the  village. 

The  Hazard  Memorial  harbors  most  of  these  organizations.  The 
building  was  erected  in  181)1  to  the  memory  of  Rowland  Gibson  Haz- 
ard. It  contains  a  library  that  now  holds  about  7,000  volumes,  a  hall 
seating  ()00  people,  several  class  rooms,  a  gymnasium,  etc.  The  build- 
ing, of  stone  and  wood,  is  an  important  part  of  the  village  architecture, 
and  cost,  wrhaps,  ^k),000  or  *:)0,000. 

1.  The  library  Is  carried  on  in  the  interests  of  the  whole  town,  and 
is  manajjed  by  a  board  of  directors  that  represent  the  different  vil- 
lages. It  is  used  principally  by  Peacedale  and  Wakefield,  and  in  lb© 
summer  is  drawn  upon  l)y  Narragansott  Pier  and  other  near-by  sum- 
mer resorts.     It  is  entirely  free.     It  has  not  only  the  library  proper, 
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but  a  reading  room  which  is  open  during  the  season  until  8  o'clock 
every  ni^ht.  The  library  has  funds  that  hare  l>een  given  to  it  from 
time  to  time,  and  is  supported  l>y  them  and  contributions  from  various 
interested  people.  The  town  fias  within  the  past  year  for  the  first 
time  made  an  appropriation  to  buy  books. 

2.  The  Choral  Society  was  organized  some  ten  years  ago,  and  has 
grown  to  be  one  of  the  leading  features  of  Peacedfale.  A  conductor 
comes  down  from  ProWdence  once  a  week  during  the  season,  and  there 
is  a  chorus  of  75  to  100  voices  who  make  up  the  membership  of  the 
society.  They  give  three  concerts  each  year  and  have  done  some  very 
good  work.  ^  *  *  This  Choral  Society  has  not  only  helped  the 
village  in  itself,  by  giving  concerts  and  affording  the  singers  of  the 

Elace  an  opportunity,  but  it  has  an  indirect  value  in  developing  the 
)cal  musical  talent,  as  shown  in  an  excellent  church  choir,  and,  espe- 
cially, in  another  feature  of  Peacexlale,  which  we  call  the  "Sunday 
Musics."  The  Choral  Society  is  formally  organized,  has  a  president, 
treasurer,  board  of  direcrtors,  etc.,  and  the  members  pay  $3  each  per 
annum.  There  is  an  admission  fee  to  the  concerts,  but  the  whole  sum 
realized  from  these  sources  is  not  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  work  and 
the  deficiency  is  made  up  by  the  owners  of  the  mill  property. 

3.  A  few  years  ago  the  Sunday  Musics  were  begun  by  Miss  Hazard 
and  her  sister,  who  simply  went  into  the  hall  on  a  Sunday  afternoon 
and  played  and  sang  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  while  a  few  people 
from  the  outride  straggled  in.  From  that  it  has  grown  to  be  an  infor- 
mal concert  each  Sunday  afternoon  for  the  season  from  November 
until  Easter.  The  various  Sundays  during  the  time  are  allotted  to 
musical  people  in  the  village  and  town,  and  each  one  gets  up  a  pro- 
gramme that  will  take  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour.  The  music  is  not 
wholly  sacred,  but  it  is  attractive  to  the  people  of  the  village  and 
town,  who  come  in  large  numbers,  and  the  hall  very  frequently  con- 
tains from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  five  or  six  hundred  people  on  a 
pleasant  Sunday  afternoon.  The  musicians  are  almost  entirely  local, 
though  once  in  a  while  we  have  some  fii*st-cla«8  performer  from  the 
outside.  There  is  no  organization,  and  no  charge  of  any  sort  connected 
with  this  work. 

4.  The  Sewing  Society  has  two  rooms  upstairs  in  the  building,  and 
meets  every  Saturday  afternoon  during  the  fall,  winter,  and  spring. 
This  is  also  without  formal  organization,  and  is  (*aiTied  on  bv  the  wife 
of  the  president  of  the  company  and  a  numl>er  of  other  ladies  in  the 
village.  The  girls  are  divided  into  classes  and  taught  the  practical  art 
of  sewing.  Twice  a  year  they  are  given  a  little  spread  and  a  frolic. 
They  number  about  100  pupils. 

5.  The  Boys'  Room  was  started  some  five  3'ears  ago,  and  is  a  very 
simple  affair.  The  membership  is  confined  to  boys  under  IG,  nomi- 
nally, although  there  are  a  few  over  that  age  who  came  in  several  years 
ago,  and  have  continued  to  come.  The  boys  are  the  village  hoys,  mostly 
the  sons  of  mill  operatives.  They  come  at  half  past  7  o'clock  Friday 
evenings  and  are  kept  until  9  oViock.  They  are  divided  into  two 
jmrts,  and  sent  down,  one  part  at  a  time,  to  the  gymnasium,  where 
they  are  instructed  and  led  in  gymnastics  by  some  competent  person. 
The  other  part  ai'e  kept  in  the  rooms  above,  where  there  are  games 
and  reading  matter,  and  a  few  are  drawn  into  classes,  carried  on  in  the 
same  building,  in  arithmetic,  sometimes  in  stenography,  or  in  any 
study  in  which  sufficient  interest  is  shown  to  gather  a  class.     The  idea 
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of  the  club,  if  club  it  may  be  called,  is  that  the  association  of  the 
boys  with  somewhat  more  refined  and  orderly  methods  will  help  them 
as  time  goes  on.  There  are  some  8  or  10  people  who  come  regularly 
to  help  carry  on  the  work.  There  is  no  charge  of  any  sort  in  connec- 
tion with  this  organization.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  boys  are 
treated  to  ice  cream  and  cake  and  a  general  good  time. 

0.  There  are  also  in  the  building  some  special  classes  in  manual 
training.  The  past  year  the  work  has  been  in  carpentry,  and  has  been 
exceedingly  good.  The  class  numbers  from  8  to  10  boys,  who  are 
mostly  sons  of  mill  operatives.  They  are  furnished  with  tools  by  the 
trustees  of  the  hall,  and  charged  5  cents  a  lesson  to  cover  the  cost  of 
material.  The  instructor  is  a  village  carpenter  of  unusual  skill,  who 
gives  his  time. 

7.  In  the  basement  of  the  Memorial  Hall  there  is  a  gymnasium, 
several  bathrooms,  and  a  smoking  room.  These  are  appropriated  by 
the  athletic  association,  which  consists  of  some  30  to  40  young  men  who 
each  pays  $2.50  per  annum  for  the  privilege  of  using  the  apparatus,  the 
bathrooms,  etc.  The  work  is  under  the  care  of  the  supermtendent  of 
the  Memorial  Building,  who  collects  the  dues  and  maintains  order. 
The  money  is  applied  toward  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  gymna- 
sium, and  the  deficiencies  are  made  up  by  the  trustees  of  the  hall. 

8.  The  village  supports  a  Literary  Society,  which  meets  every  two 
weeks  during  the  season,  extending  from  October  to  May.  It  is  reg- 
ularly organized,  with  a  president,  secretary,  treasurer,  etc.  It  was 
begun  a  good  man}'  years  ago.  The  enteilainments  are  not  wholly  of 
a  literary  character,  but  are  largely  contributed  by  local  talent  and 
consist  of  lectures,  concerts,  dmmatic  performances,  etc.  We  fre- 
quently hire  people  from  outside,  and  one  concert  of  the  Choral  Society 
is  included  as  a  regular  number  in  the  Litemry  Society's  course.  One 
night  a  year  is  given  up  to  the  issuing  of  a  number  of  the  South 
County  Magazine,  which  is  a  rather  unique  production  of  this  society. 
Though  called  a  magazine,  it  is  in  manuscript,  and  is  simply  read  and 
illustrated  by  living  pictures,  drawings,  etc.  The  membership  consists 
of  all  those  who  buy  season  tickets,  and  the  charges  amount  to  about 
10  cents  per  night. 

9.  In  tne  Memorial  Hall  several  local  circles  of  the  King's  Daughters 
society,  which  are  branches  of  the  regular  organization  of  that  name, 
hold  their  regular  meetings. 

The  hall  in  the  Memorial  Building  is  for  the  general  use  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  village,  but  is  not  let  to  any  traveling  show  or  organization, 
and  for  no  enteitainments  that  are  not  considered  by  the  trustees  to  be 
for  the  better  interests  of  the  village.  The  rental  to  such  people  as 
can  hire  it  is  nominal.  It  is  used  for  fairs,  concerts  that  are  gotten  up 
for  special  town  pui-poses,  etc. 

There  is  also  maintained  in  the  village,  in  another  feuilding,  a  read- 
ing room  which  is  regularly  organized,  and  is  patronized  by  the  young 
men  entirely.  This  club  is  called  the  Peacedale  Reading  Association, 
and  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  a  long  period  of  years.  It  is 
suppoiled  by  a  yearly  charge  from  the  members,  which  goes  toward 
buying  newspapei's  and  periodicals,  which  arc  placed  upon  the  t^ibles, 
and  the  deficit  is  made  up  b>^  the  president  of  the  Peacedale  Manu- 
facturing Company.  A  room' and  lighting  are  furnished  them  free  of 
charge,  and  they  use  this  for  meetings  at  all  times,  smoking,  playing 
games,  and  such  like  harmless  enteitainment.  The  dues  are  about  ^ 
'*  ^^ear. 
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The  only  other  general  work  in  this  line  that  the  Peacedale  Com- 
pany undertakes  is  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  fairness  and  just  dealing  witl> 
its  employees,  and  to  make  the  tenements  and  the  village  generally  as- 
attraetive,  pleasant,  and  healthful  as  possible. 

The  owners  of  the  property  feel  that  the  efforts  which  they  have- 
made,  extending  now  over  a  long  series  of  years,  have  aided  in  bring- 
ing about  a  cordial  feeling  among  all  parties  who  work  for  the  com- 
?any,  and  in  raising  the  genem  morale  of  the  village.  Certainly 
'eacedale  has  a  body  of  very  efficient  and  steady  help,  and  the  changes^ 
among  the  emplo^'ees  are  few.  A  number  of  families  have  been  here^ 
for  several  generations,  and  the  company'  has  never  experienced  any 
serious  labor  difficulties. 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  COMPANY,  SYBACUSE,  N.  Y. 

The  treasurer  of  this  company  has  furnished  a  statement  of  the  work 
carried  on  by  it  during  the  past  thirteen  5^ears  in  the  way  of  improv- 
ing the  condition  and  efficiency  of  employees,  from  which  the  follow- 
ing account  has  been  prepared. 

The  management,  in  considering  v^arious  plans  looking  to  the  social 
and  moral  uplifting  of  its  employees,  as  well  as  the  increasing  of  their 
abilities  as  workmen,  early  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  most  effect- 
ive way  of  reaching  them  and  improving  their  condition  would  be  not 
so  much  through  efforts  directed  to  the  men  themselves  as  through  the 
work  which  could  be  done  through  their  children ;  and  the  company's^ 
experience  goes  far  to  show  that  along  this  line  of  effort  much  may  be 
accomplished. 

In  the  autumn  of  1886  a  small  sewing  school  was  established  in  an 
unoccupied  room  in  the  office  building.  The  attendance  at  first  was 
small,  consisting  of  not  more  than  25  or  30  girls,  ranging  in  age  from 
10  to  14  years,  almost  entirely  the  children  of  workmen;  though  ii> 
this,  as  in  all  similar  work  carried  on  by  the  company,  no  strict  line 
was  drawn  between  the  children  of  employees  and  those  of  other* 
living  in  the  vicinity.  This  class  was  carried  on,  with  increasing  num- 
bers, soon  outgrowing  the  capacity  of  its  original  quarters,  and  in 
1890  the  company  built  and  furnished  a  commodious  hall  and  dwelling 
house,  arranged  with  special  reference  to  the  carrying  on  of  the  sew- 
ing school  and  other  work  of  similar  chamcter.  The  class  has  been 
continued  from  year  to  year  and  now  numbers  about  250.  The  pupils 
are  divided  into  classes,  each  under  the  care  of  a  competent  teacher. 
The  course  of  sewing  is  graded,  practically  the  same  system  being 
used  which  has  been  worked  out  by  the  Pratt  Institute  of  Brooklyn. 
In  connection  with  the  sewing  school  there  are  also  classes  in  house- 
hold workiind  in  cooking,  the  latter  being  attended  by  some  of  the 
older  girls,  who  also  have  an  embroideiy  class  in  which  they  meet 
once  a  week  and  give  their  time  and  labor  in  the  preparation  of  fine 
•     7170— No.  31 3 
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JOHK  B.  STETSON  COMPAHT,  PHTTiADKT.PHTA,  PA. 

The  following  statement,  relative  to  the  improved  industrial  con- 
ditions prevailing  in  the  above-named  ei>tablisbment,  was  furnished  by 
the  treasurer  of  the  company  under  date  of  August  2,  1899: 

The  factor}'  has  been  organ i;!ed,  and  conducted  for  many  veal's,  on 
the  broadest  principles  of  humanity.  In  the  effort  to  react  this  we 
have  approached  each  subject  with  a  care  that  we  can  only  describe  as 
having  been  born  of  experience. 

The  apprentice  system  is  in  full  force  in  thLs  factor}'.  Our  appren- 
tices are  required  to  serve  four  vears  of  actual  sen'ice  before  becom- 
ing journeymen.  During  this  time  we  feel  that  they  are  more  or  less 
under  our  control  and  supervision,  and  that  we  are  in  a  large  degree 
resjx)nsible  for  the  habits  they  form  while  here.  Ever}'  precaution  is 
taken,  therefore,  from  the  time  that  an  apprentice  enters  the  factory 
to  surround  him  with  all  possible  chances  of  improvement,  mentally 
and  morally.  In  order  that  he  may  be  brought  into  touch  with  the 
moral  influences,  a  Sundav  school  room,  fully  fitted  out  with  parlor 
organ,  grand  organ,  and  piano,  is  attached  to  the  factorv.  Class 
rooms  within  this  room  make  it  possible  to  have  here  a  Sun(iay  school 
which  frequently  reaches  as  hign  as  1,400  members.  The  Christian 
Endeavor  and  Choral  societies  connected  with  the  school  are  both 
flourishing  organizations.  The  library  in  connection  with  this  school 
is  kept  open  during  the  week,  so  that  it  is  possible  for  the  employees 
at  an}'  time  to  obtain,  if  thev  desire,  the  best  literature  of  the  day. 
The  books  are  furnished  without  charge,  a  librarian  being  in  attend- 
ance whose  business  it  is  to  keep  the  records. 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  managers,  ever  since  the  inauguration 
of  the  apprenticeship  system,  to  give  to  each  apprentice  upon  his 
graduation  the  amount  of  $1  per  week  during  his  entire  stay  as  an 
apprentice  in  this  establishment,  in  addition  to  his  earnings.  Ttis  sum 
of  money  is,  however,  in  no  way  connected  with  his  wages,  but  is  a 
gift  by  the  management  to  those  who  deserve  it.  The  pay  of  the 
apprentices  is  by  the  piece,  the  amount  of  wages  they  receive  being 
dei>endent  entirely  upon  their  application  to  their  duties.  A  peculiar 
feature  of  this  factory  is  that  a  1  ridav  noonday  meeting  is  held  weekly, 
where  the  apprentices  are  assembled  for  a  half  hour,  and  the  time  is 
devoted  to  music,  singing,  and  to  such  talks  as  are  calculated  to  be 
beneficial  to  them,  morally  and  spiritually. 

One  of  the  most  important  organizations  connected  with  the  place  is 
the  John  B.  Stetson  Building  Association,  which  is  conducted  entirely 
by  the  operatives,  and  which  has  been  in  operation  for  many  years 
with  uniform  success.  Many  of  the  operatives,  through  the  medium 
of  this  association,  have  become  the  owners  of  homes  which  are  now 
entirely  clear  and  paid  for,  s^iilely  by  connection  with  this  association. 

In  addition  to  this  we  have  the  Stetson  Savings  Fund,  which  is 
intended  to  gather  in  the  smaller  amounts  that  could  not  bo  conven- 
iently handled  l)y  the  building  association.  There  is,  however,  a  limi- 
tation on  the  deposits  in  the  savings  fund  to  such  portions  of  the  weekly 
earnings  of  each  person  as  the  management  believe  it  is  possible  for 
the  depositors  to  permit  to  remain  for  their  future  use.  The  company 
receives  these  deposits  and  allows  interest  upon  them,  at  the  present 
time,  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per  annum.  In  order  to  prevent  the 
withdrawal  of  deposits  without  full  and  proper  consideration,  it  has 
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been  deemed  wise,  in  case  of  their  desire  to  withdraw  before  the  end 
of  6  months,  that  depositors  may  be  permitted  to  do  so  by  losing  the 
accumulated  interest  thereon. 

The  beneficial  fund  is  also  an  institution  which  deseiTes  some  notice, 
and  is  supported  by  a  contribution  from  each  worker  of  25  cents  per 
month,  unless  it  be  an  apprentice  under  18  years  of  age,  in  which  case 
the  amount  is  15  cents  per  month.  This  secures  a  fund  which  is  appli- 
cable to  those  who  may  be  sick  and  not  able  to  attend  to  business,  at 
the  rnte  of  ?5  per  week  for  5  weeks  in  each  year  to  those  over  18 
years  of  age,  or  $3  per  week  if  under  18  years  of  age;  or,  in  case  of 
death,  $100  is  allotted  for  funeral  expenses  to  those  over  18  years  of 
age  and  $75  to  those  under  18  years  of  age.  This  fund  has  proved 
sufficient  to  meet  all  the  purposes  of  the  object  for  which  it  was  created. 

The  company  in  the  management  of  its  business  has  endeavored  to 
furnish  as  much  light  and  air  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain  for  the  opera- 
tives, and  no  little  trouble  and  expense  has  been  incurred  by  the  eifort 
to  secure  such  surroundings.     Cleanliness  is  one  of  the  laws  of  the 

Elace.  Every  department  throughout  the  factory,  no  matter  what  may 
e  the  work  earned  on  therein,  is  required  to  be  constantly  clean  and 
tidy. 

During  the  last  2  years  it  has  been  found  that  an  investment  of  5 
per  cent  additional  on  the  workmen's  wages,  in  various  departments 
of  the  factory,  has  proved  beneficial  to  the  workmen  and  to  the 
factory  itself,  and  the  possibilities  are  that  this  method  of  rewarding 
will  further  extend  itself  in  the  future.  A  system  of  rewards  for 
merit  is  prevalent  throughout  the  factory.  Workmen  in  all  classes 
are  liable  to  be  benefited  at  Christmas  by  being  the  recipients  of 
rewards  for  extra  duty  performed,  or  for  good  work,  or  for  good  con- 
duct, throughout  the  preceding  year.  These  favors  are  largelj^  paid 
in  gold,  several  thousand  dollars  being  distributed  each  Christmas  upo» 
this  account,  the  prizes  ranging  from  $100  downward,  nothing  less 
than  $2.50  being  given.  Individual  accounts  are  kept  with  every 
workman  in  the  place,  so  that  by  actual  comparison  exact  justice  may 
be  done  to  every  individual.  In  making  up  the  rewards  of  these 
accounts  absolute  justice,  without  partialitv,  is  shown. 

The  Union  Mission  Hospital  connected  with  the  factory  is  fully 
equipped  with  all  modern  appliances  for  the  most  effective  work. 
Many  thousand  cases  have  been  treated  therein  during  the  past  10 
years,  its  services  being  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  John  B. 
Stetson  Company. 

For  many  years  the  gymnasium  connected  with  the  factory  has  been 
in  constant  use.  It  is  fully  equipped  with  everything  necessary  for 
the  modern  ideal  athletic  improvements. 

The  officials  of  the  company  assert  most  positively  that  their  efforts 
as  outlined  in  the  foregoing  statement  have  not  only  resulted  in  the 
moral,  social,  and  ph^^sical  upbuilding  of  the  employees,  but  also  in 
great  improvement  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  their  work,  and  in 
substantial  increase  in  the  company's  business  and  profits. 

STBAWBBIDGE  &  CLOTHIEB,  PHIT.AT)ELPHIA,  PA. 

The  proprietors  of  this  large  mercantile  establishment,  with  more 
than  1,000  employees,  having  a  full  realization  of  the  fact  that  their 
progress  and  the  prosperity  of  their  business  dep^nd^  '^^^y?^  ^^® 
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good  bealUu  oontentment,  and  interest  taken  in  the  firm's  affairs  by  tbe 
employed,  have  adopted  certain  methods  tending  to  accomplish  the 
desired  result.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  arrangements 
made  for  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  female  employees,  for  whose 
pleasure  and  convenience  a  commodious,  well-lighted^  and  tastefuJly 
furnished  dining  room  has  been  fitted  up,  in  which  they  are  furnished 
with  coffee,  tea,  and  milk  at  lunch  hours  free  of  charge.  This  room 
is  supplied  with  cushions  and  easj^ -chairs  and  an  extensive  library, 
and  women  attendants  are  employed  whose  duty  it  is  to  minister  to 
the  comfort  of  the  girls  in  ever}'  way  possible.  A  complete  stock  of 
medicines  is  kept  on  hand  for  use  in  emergencies,  and  a  lady  ph3\sicma 
is  in  attendance  three  days  in  a  week.  Another  feature,  which  like- 
wise is  prevalent  in  manj^  progressive  business  houses  in  various  cities 
throu^rhout  the  country,  is  the  granting  to  all  emplo3^ees  of  an  annual 
vacation,  with  full  pay,  of  either  one  or  two  weeks,  sccording  to 
length  of  service.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  renewed  ze<st  and 
energy  with  which  employees  resume  their  duties  upon  returning  to 
work  more  than  compensate  for  the  amounts  paid  them  during  their 
absence. 

There  ai'e  two  organizations  among  the  employees,  known  as  the 
Savings  Fund  and  the  Belief  Association,  the  objects  of  which,  as 
indicated  by  their  names,  are,  respei^tivel}',  to  stimulate  a  desire  to 
save  money  and  to  enable  moml>ers  to  lay  aside  a  small  fixed  sum  each 
week,  and  the  relief  of  any  member  who  may  be  detained  from  busi- 
ness on  account  of  sickness,  disability,  or  accident,  or  the  pa^^ment  of 
a  fixed  sum  to  his  family  in  case  of  his  death.  The  affairs  of  both 
organizations  are  highly  prosperous.  The  funds  of  the  Savings  Fond, 
which  at  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  jear  amounted  to  more  tha« 
$70,000,  are  cared  for  and  invested  by  the  firm  and  earn  liberal  intera^ 
The  Relief  Association  has  upward  of  1,000  members,  and  its  income, 
derived  from  small  assessments  levied  on  the  membership  when 
demanded  b\'  the  condition  of  its  treasury,  is  supplemented  by  liberal 
donations  of  monev  by  the  firm.  Since  its  organization,  in  1880,  the 
association  has  collected  and  disbursed  about  $09,000. 

In  this,  as  in  all  similarly  conducted  establishments,  business  has 
been  improved  and  profits  increased  b}'  just  and  liberal  treatment  of 
employees  and  constant  care  for  their  well-being. 

CINCINNATI   MILLING   AND    MACHINE   COMPANY,  CINCINirATI, 

OHIO. 

The  managers  of  this  establishment  are  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
idea  that  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  insure  the  lowest  cast  of  produc- 
tion in  manufacturing  industries,  to  foster  a  kindly  feeling  on  the  part 
of  the  employed  for  the  employer.  A  manufacturer  n»y  be  ever  so 
willing  to  install  in  his  plant  the  latest  improved  machinery,  as  well  as 
^o  adopt  special  fixtures  and  tools,  bat  can  not  hope  to  rain  the  fall 
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measure  of  benefit  to  be  derived  therefrom  unless  these  improved 
machines  and  devices  are  received  in  the  proper  spirit  and  worked  to 
their  best  advantage  by  the  workmen  who  must  use  them.  If  thi>j 
proper  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  workmen  can  be  cultivated,  so  that 
each  individual  will  utilize  every  moment  and  every  machine  or  fixture 
to  it^  best  advantage,  the  cost  of  work  will  be  reduced  lower  than  by 
any  other  method  and  far  less  expense  will  be  necessary  in  the  way  of 
superintendence  and  inspection. 

In  order  to  build  up  and  foster  a  spirit  of  friendliness  on  the  part 
of  its  employees  and  to  cultivate  a  feeling  of  good-fellowship,  the  com- 
pany for  a  number  of  years  has  given  annual  outings  to  all  its  employees 
and  their  families,  in  which  expense  has  not  been  spared  to  render  them 
occasions  of  thorough  enjoyment,  and  on  each  Christmas  every  employee 
receives  an  appropriate  present  from  the  company.  On  May  1,  1809, 
a  profit-sharing  scheme  was  put  into  operation,  by  virtue  of  which  the 
employees  receive  a  quarterl}^  dividend,  based  on  the  wages  received  by 
them  and  upon  the  increased  output  of  the  shops  brought  about  through 
their  efforts.  The  cost  books  of  the  concern  show  the  gain  in  produc- 
tion per  man,  upon  which  the  wage  dividend  is  based. 

The  sum  of  $500  per  year  i^  set  aside,  $250  of  which  is  paid  each  6 
months  in  the  way  of  prizes  for  suggestions  made  by  employees  for 
impix)vements  of  any  kind  in  the  conduct  of  the  shops  or  business  of 
the  company.  The  maker  of  any  suggestion  which  is  used,  for  which 
no  prize  is  awarded,  is  paid  for  it  such  a  price  as  it  is  deemed  to  be 
worth.  At  the  time  the  foregoing  information  was  furnished  (during 
the  summer  of  1899)  the  company  intended  to  shortly  provide  a  dining 
room  and  kitchen  for  the  use  of  employees,  as  well  as  club  and  bath- 
rooms, and  to  encourage  the  formation  of  social  and  literary  organiza- 
tions among  them. 

The  managers  of  the  company  say  they  know,  by  comparing  the  cost 
of  work  in  their  shops  with  that  of  other  shops  in  similar  lines  of  pro- 
duction, that  they  are  being  directly  benefited  by  the  good  feeling  on 
the  part  of  their  employees  and  the  interest  taken  })y  them  in  all  etforti* 
looking  to  the  improvement  and  increase  of  output  and  the  lessening 
of  the  cost  of  production,  brought  about  by  liberal  treatment  and  a 
recognition  of  the  principle  that  money  expended  for  the  lx*tternient 
of  the  lives  of  employees  Is  money  profitably  invested. 

PELZEB  MANTJFACTTJBING   COMPANY,  PELZEB,  S.  C. 

This  company,  which  operates  the  largest  cotton-manufacturing 
plant  in  the  South,  employing  2,800  operatives,  conduct*  its  business 
and  looks  after  the  interests  of  its  employees  in  such  manner  a^  to  con- 
serve the  highest  and  best  development  of  both.  The  town  of  Pelzer, 
in  which  the  factories  are  located,  has  a  population  of  about  6,000,  all 
of  whom  are  directly  or  indirectly  dependent  upon  the  mills.  Every 
dwelling  house  and  building,  of  which  there  are  about  l-OOO^belpngH 
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to  the  company.  The  towu  is  not  incorpoi-ated,  but  is  held  as  private 
property,  and  is  governed  entirely  by  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
mill  corporation. 

The  dwelling  houses,  which  contain  an  average  of  4  rooms  each  and 
which  are  rented  to  the  mill  hands  at  50  cents  per  room  per  month,  are 
tasteful  and  convenient  in  construction,  and  each  one  is  provided  with 
about  15,000  feet  of  ground  which  is  utilized  by  the  tenants  for  garden- 
ing purposes.  The  tenants  are  also  supplied  by  the  company  with 
water  and  with  meadow  land  for  the  pasturing  of  several  hundred  cows, 
free  of  charge.  All  sanitary  and  street  work  is  carried  on  at  the  com- 
pany's expense,  and  every  effort  is  made  to  render  the  village  pleasant 
and  attractive. 

There  are  several  mercantile  establishments  in  the  town  with  which 
the  company  has  no  connection  other  than  the  ownership  of  the  build- 
ings occupied  by  them.  The  largest  of  these  is  a  coi*poration  with  a 
paid-in  capitiil  of  $25,000,  the  shares,  of  $25  each,  being  nearly  all 
owned  by  the  mill  operatives,  who  conduct  the  business  through  a 
manager  elected  by  themselves.  This  establishment  is  verj^  popular 
with  the  employees  and  its  affairs  have  been  prosperous  enough  to 
enable  the  payment  of  substantial  dividends  to  its  shareholders. 

In  addition  to  5  churches,  the  town  has  2  well-equipped  schools, 
which  were  attended  by  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  children  in 
1899,  maintained  entirely  by  the  company  for  10  months  in  the  year 
without  any  expense  whatever  to  the  residents  of  the  place.  As  the 
, public  schools  of  South  Carolina  do  not  run  over  4  months  per  year, 
the  comparative  educational  advantages  offered  at  Pelzer  ai'e  very  great. 

The  company  also  maintains  a  "Lyceum,"'  a  handsome  building  in 
which  is  housed  a  circulating  library  of  over  4,000  volumes  of  approved 
standard  literature,  to  which  additions  are  constantly  being  made.  The 
books  of  the  library  are  kept  in  an  apartment  designated  the  ''ladies' 
reading  room,"'  which  is  also  provided  with  newspapers,  scientific  and 
textile  periodicals,  and  all  of  the  popular  magazines  and  pictorial 
papers.  Another  room  is  fitted  out  with  tables  and  facilities  for  car- 
rying on  social  games,  and  a  third  room  of  the  building  is  known  as  the 
*' gentlemen's  reading  and  smoking  room."  The  Lyceum  is  kept  open 
every  evening  from  6.30  to  10.30  and  the  use  of  it  is  absolutely  free  to 
the  residents  of  the  town. 

A  regular  course  of  free  lectures  on  history  and  travel,  accompanied 
})y  stereopticon  illustrations,  is  provided  by  the  company,  which  alj«> 
takes  great  interest  in  the  amusements  of  the  inhabitants  of  their  vil- 
lage. They  have  unifonned  and  partly  support  several  baseball  cIuIk*, 
maintain  a  race  track  for  bicycle  I'aces,  and  on  public  holidays  furnish 
anuisement  for  the  people,  consisting  of  out-of-door  sports,  vf^^^  ^^ 
various  kinds,  etc.  The  employees  have  a  regularly  organized  bicycle 
•^ub,  known  as  the  Smyth  Wheel  Club,  which  gives  frequent  exhibi- 
ts of  fancy  and  fast  riding,  at  which  the  members  contend  fcXP^^ 
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offered  by  the  company.  There  is  also  a  military  company,  a  part  of 
the  State  militki,  known  as  the  Smyth  Rifles,  and  a  bi-ass  band  fully 
equipped  with  fine  instruments  and  numbering  36  members.  These 
organizations  are  nurtured  and  helped  in  all  necessary  ways  by  the 
company. 

The  officers  of  the  company  conduct  a  savings  bank,  in  which  the 
employees  are  encoumged  to  deposit  their  savings,  upon  which  they 
receive  interest  at  the  rate  of  1  per  cent  per  quarter.  The  deposits  in 
this  bank  on  July  1,  1899,  amounted  to  nearly  $90,000. 

The  officers  of  the  company  believe  very  strongly  that  the  interest 
they  take  in  the  health  and  welfare  of  their  employees,  and  in  provid- 
ing recreations  and  amusements,  schools,  and  other  facilities  for  them, 
pays  as  handsome  a  dividend  on  the  money  thus  expended  as  any 
investment  they  could  make.  At  the  same  time  they  feel  that  they 
are  doing  what  lies  in  their  power  in  fulfilling  the  duty  incumbent 
upon  them  to  benefit  the  condition  of  their  employees  and  to  add 
to  their  pleasure  and  happiness.  One  result,  perhaps,  of  this  is  the 
fact  that  la>)or  difficulties  are  unknown  in  this  establishment,  and  that 
there  ha^  never  been  the  slightest  disagreement  or  unpleasantness 
between  the  company  and  its  employees  since  its  organization  in  1881. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Many  other  examples  could  be  given  of  manufacturing  and  mercan- 
tile establishments  throughout  the  country  in  the  management  of  which 
practical  and  successful  application  is  made  of  the  principle  that 
employees  render  the  best  service,  that  labor  difficulties  are  avoided, 
and  that  business  can  be  most  profitably  conducted  by  recognition  on 
the  part  of  the  employers  of  the  fact  that  the  employed  are  something 
more  than  mere  machinery;  that  they  are  human  beings,  capable  of 
suffering  and  enjoying;  that  they  have  social  and  intellectual  ambi- 
tions and  aspirations  that  should  be  encoumged  and  fostered,  and  that 
their  efficiency  is  to  be  measured  by  the  standard  of  their  advance- 
ment along  these  lines,  and  their  moral  and  physical  conditions.  It 
would  be  unjust,  however,  to  assume  that  the  efforts  of  the  employers  of 
labor  in  these  directions  are  based  wholly  upon  the  desire  for  increased 
profits.  Such  desire  is  undoubtedly  ever  present,  and  its  fulfillment 
invariably  results;  but  coupled  therewith  is  the  knowledge  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  dut}'  that  is  owing  to  those  whose  lives  and  destinies  are 
bound  up  with  and  largeh'  dependent  upon  the  industrial  establishment 
to  which  their  labor  is  sold,  and  that  their  happiness  as  individuals 
and  advancement  as  useful  citizens  are  objects  more  worthy  of  accom- 
plishment than  any  other. 

To  give  further  detailed  accounts  of  su<*h  establishments,  many  of 
which  have  been  visited  in  securing  the  information  contained  in  this 
article,  would  consist  merely  in  repetitions  of  what  has  already  been 
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set  forth.  Mention  may,  however,  be  made  of  a  few  prominent  con- 
cerns which  are  carrj'ing  these  ideas  into  operation,  in  order  that  such 
readers  as  desire  to  pursue  this  subject  furtter  may  have  at  least  a 
pallia)  basis  for  their  investigations. 

The  J.  C-  Ayer  Company,  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  assembles  its  employees 
at  an  annual  banquet  every  winter  and  gives  them  an  outing  every 
summer;  rewards  them  with  prizes  for  valuable  suggestions;  aids  them 
in  the  regular  publication  of  a  literary  periodical;  gives  pensions  to 
elderly  employees,  and  provides  the  female  help  with  free  luncheons 
and  with  free  conveyances  to  and  from  the  factory  in  bad  weather. 

Fels  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  assists  its  employees  in  the  suc- 
cessful carrying  on  of  beneficial  insurance  and  savings  associations; 
encourages  their  organization  into  social  and  educational  clubs;  pro- 
vides them  with  comfortable  luneh^  lounging,  and  recreation  rooms,  and 
makes  special  efforts  looking  to  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor 
below  and  the  increase  of  wages  al>ove  those  ordinarily  prevailing. 

The  Niagara  Development  Company,  of  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  has 
built  for  such  of  its  employees  as  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  its 
advantages  a  beautiful  village,  known  as  Echoto,  in  which  the  houses 
are  of  the  most  approved  architectural  patterns,  and  provided  with 
electric  lights  and  all  modern  conveniences.  It  has  also  erected  a 
spacious  assembly  hall  for  the  use  of  its  employees  in  holding  meetings 
and  social  gatherings. 

The  Sherwin  Williams  Company,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  aids  its 
employees  in  the  management  of  a  successful  beneficial  insurance 
society;  gives  them  an  annual  outing,  an  annual  banquet,  and  appro- 
priate presents  on  Thanksgiving  day;  gives  special  and  substantial 
rewards  for  long  and  faithful  service,  and  provides  a  free  libi-ary,  and 
also  well-equipped  dining  rooms  and  bathrooms. 

The  Kilbourne  &  Jacobs  Manufai'turing  Company,  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  makes  a  Thanksgiving  distribution  of  gifts  to  employ  eesannually, 
and  gives  them  an  outing  each  summer;  renders  them  such  financial  aid 
as  may  be  necessary  in  case  of  hardship  or  need,  and  gives  to  such 
employees  as  may  be  sick,  during  the  continuance  of  their  illness,  half 
pay  and  free  medical  attendance. 

The  Pope  Manufat'turing  Company,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  aids  its 
employees  in  the  management  of  a  prosperous  beneficial  association; 
furnishes  free  medical  attention  to  such  as  may  need  it;  provides  a 
free  library  and  commodious  rooms,  fitted  with  tables  and  chairs,  which 
the  men  use  for  such  purposes  as  they  desire;  conducts  a  modern  caf^ 
in  which  the  employees  are  provided  with  food  nominally  at,  but 
really  below,  cost  (the  annual  deficiency  in  conducting  it  amounting  to 
about  $1,500),  and  furnishes  various  other  facilities  and  conveniences 
for  their  use  and  enjoyment. 

Other  well-known  e-stablishmeuts  in  which  the  featui"es  herein 
cribed  have  been  adopted  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  are:  S.  E. 
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Packard  &  Son,  Oampelk),  IVIass.;  Henrj^  Disston  &  Son,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  Gorham  Manufacturing  Company,  PiH>videnee,  R.  I.;  Brown  & 
Sharpe  Manufacturing  Company,  Providence,  R.  I.;  Elgin  National 
Watch  Company,  Elgin,  111.;  The  A.  B.  Chase  Company,  Norwalk, 
Ohio;  The  Ferris  Brothers  Company,  Newark,  N.  J.;  J.  H.  Williams 
&  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Syracuse  Chilled  Plow  Company,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.;  The  Warner  Brothers  Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  H.  J. 
Heinz  Company,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  The  Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Company, 
Columbus,  Ohio;  R.  Hoc  &  Co.,  New  York;  Schaum  &  Uhlinger, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Yale  &  Towne  Manufacturing  Company,  Stamford, 
Conn.,  and  The  Werner  Company,  Akron,  Ohio.  There  are  doubtless 
many  other  establishments  besides  the  ones  enumerated  which  have 
practically  applied  these  principles  and  plans  of  proved  economic  and 
sociologic  value.  Certain  it  is  that  manufacturers  in  all  sections  of 
the  country  who  have  not  j^et  tested  their  efficiencj%  but  who  are  con- 
vinced of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  them,  are  constantly  inquir- 
ing €is  to  their  methods  of  application  and  operation,  with  a  view  of 
adopting  such  of  them  as  may  be  deemed  feasible. 

This  paper  would  be  incomplete  without  reference  to  the  club  organ- 
ization and  life  of  railway  employees  which  has  been  brought  about 
through  the  cooperation  of  railway  corporations,  officials,  and 
employees,  and  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  So  much 
information  has  hei'etofore  been  given  conceraing  this  movement,  in 
magazines  and  newspapers  and  in  the  regular  publications  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  as  to  render  only  a  brief  account  of  it  necessary  at  this 
time.  These  organizations,  of  which  there  were  127  in  the  United 
States  and  10  in  Canada  in  1899,  are  scattered  throughout  the  two 
countries,  from  Idaho  to  Nova  Scotia  and  as  far  south  as  Mississippi. 
Their  total  membership  in  the  year  mentioned  approximated  35,000, 
and  their  total  ownership  of  real  estate,  used  exclusively  for  associa- 
tion purposes,  amounted  to  about  a  half  million  dollars,  while  the 
value  of  the  buildings  erected  or  set  aside  for  this  use  by  railroad 
corporations  and  officials  amounted  to  over  a  half  million.  These 
figures  give  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  this  movement,  which  is 
further  exemplified  by  the  following  facts  taken  from  the  Association 
Year  Book  for  1899. 

In  118  railroad  branches  of  the  association,  over  $^313,000  was  paid 
out  for  current  expenses  during  the  year;  120  bi*anches  reported  a 
total  avei*age  daily  attendance  of  15,202  members;  318  had  reading 
rooms,  provided  with  current  periodical  literature;  105  had  batlirooms, 
in  which  369,820  baths  were  taken;  97  reported  12,718  visits  made  to 
sick  and  injured  members;  56  had  rest  rooms  and  sleeping  accommo- 
dations, which  were  used  248,143  times;  22  had  lunch  rooms,  used 
745,727  times;  18  had  temporary  hospital  facilities,  which  were  used 
820  times;  36  were  provided  with  gymnasiums,  and  43  had  other 
means  of  physical  training  and  recreation;  95  had  li^bj^r^gg^j^^ti^kiing 
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a  total  of  over  70,000  volumes;  in  43,  119  educational  classes  were 
conducted  with  over  1,200  students;  16  reported  the  existence  of  lit- 
erary societies  among  the  membership,  with  a  total  average  attendance 
at  their  meetings  of  354.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  lecture  courses 
were  conducted  by  many  of  the  clubs,  and,  in  all,  religious  exercises 
were  carried  on  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

The  first  of  these  organizations  was  effected  in  1872,  and  its  benefi- 
cial results  were  so  apparent  that  the  great  railroad  coi-porations  of 
the  country  have  since  then  encouraged  their  formation  in  the  most 
substantial  way,  not  only  by  gifts  of  real  estate  or  of  money  for 
building  purposes,  but  by  regular  annual  contributions  of  such  sums 
as  have  been  necessary,  in  addition  to  dues  collected  from  the  mem- 
bers, for  the  payment  of  current  expenses.  About  60  per  cent  of  the 
expenses  at  each  point  is  borne  by  the  railroad  company  or  companies, 
all  of  whose  employees  are  eligible  to  membership.  These  expenses 
aggregate  about  $150,000  annually.  The  remainder  is  paid  by  the 
railroad  men.  The  financial  aid  thus  given  is  generally  regarded  by 
railroad  officials  as  a  legitimate  item  of  operating  expenses,  and 
directly  in  the  line  of  economical  administration. 

A  prominent  railroad  official,  in  recommending  a  second  appropria- 
tion of  several  thousand  dollars  by  the  company  for  the  purposes  of 
this  organization,  said:  ''If  you  vote  this  money  for  this  purpose  it 
means  more  to  the  company  than  the  same  amount  would  if  invested 
in  steel  rails."  Another  prominent  railroad  official  has  remarked: 
^^I  have  been  familiar  with  this  department  of  association  activity 
from  its  very  beginning,  and  am  more  and  more  convinced  that  it  is 
for  the  best  interests  of  both  owners  and  employees  that  the  railroad 
corporations  should  encourage  and  contribute  to  this  work."  The 
report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  1892  says: 
"Another  agreeable  showing  is  that  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  in  connection  with  the  railway  service,  a  work  commend- 
ing itself,  even  upon  the  most  practical  grounds  of  pecuniary  self- 
interest." 

The  homes  of  these  organizations,  many  of  which  are  imposing  and 
costly  structures,  fully  equipped  and  furnished  with  all  available  means 
for  promoting  the  comfort  and  the  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual 
well-being  of  their  meml)ers,  not  only  supply'  railway  employees  with 
opportunities  for  self-improvement  and  the  cultivation  of  cordial, 
social  relations,  but  also  afford  desirable  and  convenient  places  of 
meeting  for  railway  officials  and  employees  for  the  exchange  of  views 
in  regard  to  matters  of  joint  concern.  Their  establishment  and  main- 
tenance have  resulted  in  a  better  understanding  between  the  employed 
and  the  employer,  a  clearer  conception  of  the  economic  fact  that  the 
interests  of  both  capital  and  labor  are  best  promoted  by  hearty  joint 
effort,  and  that  cooperation  is  more  profitable  in  every  way  than 
selfish  antagonism.  '  ,    r^/^^/n.^ 
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PEESENT  STATUS  OF  EMPLOYEES'  LIABILITY  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

BY   STEPHEN    D.  FESSEXDEN,  A.  B. ,  LL.  M. 

The  liability  of  employers  for  damages  for  injuries  of  their  em- 
ployees incurred  while  in  the  performance  of  duty  is  regulated  in  the 
United  States  (1)  by  the  common  law,  as  announced  in  the  decisions  of 
the  Federal  and  State  courts,  and  (2)  by  the  statutes  upon  the  subject 
passed  by  the  different  legislative  bodies,  and  for  the  most  part  adding 
to  and  extending  the  rights  of  the  emplojees  as  limited  M'  the  com- 
mon law. 

Upon  most  of  the  points  bearing  upon  this  subject  there  has  been  a 
substantial  agreement  in  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of  the  various 
States  of  the  Union,  and  a  careful  examination  of  the  reports  seems  to 
warrant  the  use  of  the  following  as  a  fairly  correct  summarization  of 
the  decisions  of  the  courts  upon  the  common  law,  and  an  accurate 
statement  of  the  principles  of  the  same. 

COMMON  LAW. 

LIABILITY  FOB  INJURIES. 

An  emploj^er  is  ordinarily  liable  in  damages  to  his  employee  who 
ma}'  sustain  an  injury-  through  the  employer's  negligence.  Such  neg- 
ligence may  consist  in  the  doing  of  something  by  the  emploj^er,  which, 
in  the  exercise  of  ordinary  care  and  prudence,  he  ought  not  to  have 
done,  or  in  the  omission  of  any  duty  or  precaution  which  a  prudent, 
careful  man  would  or  ought  to  have  taken. 

An  employer  is  not  liable  to  the  employee  of  his  contractor  for  the 
negligence  of  said  contractor,  when  the  employer  himself  has  retained 
and  exercised  no  control  over  the  means  or  methods  by  which  the  work 
is  to  be  accomplished. 

DUTIES  OF  THE  EMPLOYER. 

An  emploN'er  assumes  the  duty  toward  his  employee  of  exercising 
reasonable  care  and  diligence  to  provide  the  employee  with  a  reason- 
ably safe  place  at  which  to  work;  with  reasonably  safe  machinery, 
tools, and  implements  to  work  with;  with  reasonably  safe  materials  to 
work  upon,  and  with  suitable  and  competent  fellow-servants  to  work 
with  him;  and,  in  case  of  a  dangerous  or  complicated  business,  to  make 
such  reasonable  rules  for  its  conduct  as  may  be  proper  to  protect 
the  servants  employed  therein.  If  he  fails  to  use  ordinary  care  in  the 
discharge  of  these  duties,  his  ignorance  of  the  dangerous  nature  of  the 
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working  place,  of  defects  in  the  tools  or  appliances  furnished,  or  of 
the  incompetency  of  the  fellow-servants,  will  not  excuse  him  from 
liability  for  an  injury  caused  thereby. 

Although  the  employer's  duty  of  seeing  that  competent  afid  fit  per- 
sons are  in  charge  of  any  particular  work  is  as  positive  as  are  the 
other  duties  owed  by  an  emplo3'cr  to  his  employees,  yet  it  is  fully  dis- 
charged when  reasonable  precautions  have  been  taken  to  fulfill  said 
duty.  No  one  of  the  employer's  duties  carries  with  it  an  absotnte 
guaranty.     Each  is  satisfied  with  reasonable  effort  aod  precaution. 

ASSUMPTION  OF  BISK  BY  THE  EHFIX>YEE. 

When  the  employer  has  properly  discharged  these  duties  then  the 
employee  assumes  all  the  risks  and  hazaixis  incident  to  or  attendant 
upon  the  exercise  of  the  particular  employment  or  the  performance  of 
the  particular  work.  Where  an  employment  is  accompanied  with 
risks  of  which  those  who  enter  it  have,  or  are  presumed  to  have,  notice, 
they  can  not,  if  they  are  injui*ed  by  exposure  to  such  risks,  recover 
compensation  for  the  injuries  from  their  employer. 

By  contracting  to  perform  hazardous  duties  the  employee  assumes 
such  risks  as  are  incident  to  their  discharge^  and  he  assumes  not  only 
the  risks  existing  at  the  beginning  of  his  employment  but  also  such  as 
arise  during  its  course,  if  he  had  or  was  bound  to  have  knowledge 
thereof.  He  does  not,  however,  assume  the  risks  of  dangers  arising 
from  unsafe  or  defective  methods,  machinery,  or  other  instrumentali- 
ties unless  he  has,  or  may  be  presumed  to  have,  knowledge  or  notice 
thereof;  and  the  burden  of  proving  that  an  injured  employee  had  such 
knowledge  or  notice  of  the  defect  or  obstruction  causing  the  injury  is 
upon  the  employer. 

The  employee  assumes  all  risks  of  latent  defects  in  appliances  or 
machinery,  unless  the  employer 'was  negligent  in  not  discovering  the 
same;  but  the  experience  or  lack  of  experience  of  the  employee  is  to 
be  considered  in  determining  whether  or  not  he  is  chargeable  with 
knowledge  of  such  defects  as  are  not  obvious,  and  of  the  danger  arising 
therefrom. 

Another  risk  assumed  by  employees  is  that  of  the  employer's  method 
of  conducting  his  business.  If  the  employee  enters  upon  the  service 
with  knowledge  of  the  risk  attending  the  method,  he  can  not  hold  the 
employer  responsible  for  injuries  arising  from  the  use  of  such  method, 
though  a  safer  one  might  have  been  adopted;  but  in  order  to  relieve 
the  employer  from  liabilit}'  the  method  must  amount  to  a  custom  or 
mode  of  carrying  on  the  business,  and  not  consist  merely  of  an  instance 
or  any  number  of  instances  of  culpable  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
employer.  All  risks  and  hazards  resulting  from  the  possible  negli- 
gence or  carelessness  of  fellow-servants  or  coemployees  are  abo 
umed  by  the  employee. 
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Vies  PRINCIPALS. 

Whenever  the  employer  delegates  to  any  officer,  servant,  agent,  or 
employee,  high  or  low,  the  performance  of  any  of  the  positive  duties 
devolving  upon  him,  then  such  officer,  servant,  agent,  or  employee 
stands  in  the  place  of  the  employer,  and  becomes  a  substitute  for  the 
employer,  a  \ice  principal,  and  the  employer  is  liable  for  his  acts  and 
bis  negligence  to  the  same  extent  as  though  the  employer  himself  had 
performed  the  acts  or  was  guilty  of  the  negligence. 

But,  where  the  employer  himself  has  performed  his  duty,  he  is  not 
liable  to  any  one  of  his  employees  for  the  acts  or  negligence  of  any 
mere  fellow-servant  or  coemployee  of  such  employee,  who  does  not 
sustain  this  representative  relation  to  the  employer. 

FIXLOW-SSmVANTS. 

The  great  disagreement  in  the  decisions  of  the  State  courts  has  been 
on  the  test  as  to  who  are  and  who  are  not  fellow-servants.  Some  of 
them,  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  of  Ohio  being  the  leading  one, 
have  held  that  where  the  injured  employee  is  subordinate  to  the 
employee  whose  negligence  caused  the  injury,  and  under  his  control  or 
direction  in  the  performance  of  the  work,  they  are  not  fellow-servants 
and  the  one  having  control  and  direction  is  a  vice  principal  for  whose 
negligence  their  common  employer  is  liable. 

The  courts  of  the  majority  of  the  States  hold,  however,  that  the 
mere  difference  in  gi-ade  of  employment,  or  in  authority,  with  respect 
to  each  other,  does  not  remove  them  from  the  class  of  fellow-servants 
as  regards  the  liability  of  the  employer  for  injuries  to  the  one  caused 
by  the  negligence  of  the  other. 

It  is  also  held  by  the  courts  of  some  of  the  States  that,  as  industrial 
enterprises  have  grown,  and,  because  of  the  division  of  labor  and  the 
magnitude  of  operations,  have  been  divided  into  separate  and  distinct 
departments,  a  laborer  in  one  department  is  not  a  fellow-senant  with 
a  laborer  in  another  and  separate  department  of  the  same  establish- 
ment. 

'*In  the  absence  of  State  legislation,"  this  question,  as  to  who  arc 
and  who  are  not  fellow-strvants,  ''is  not  a  question  of  local  law  ui)on 
w^hich  the  Federal  courts  are  bound  to  follow  the  decisions  of  the  State 
courts,  but  is  one  of  general  law,  upon  which  the  Federal  courts  may 
exercise  their  independent  judgment  uncontrolled  by  local  decisions." 
Under  the  above-quoted  principle,  as  announced  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  the  decisions  of  that  court  have  practically  settled 
this  point  for  the  whole  countr3\  It  has  repeatedly  decided  that  while 
the  heads  of  separate  and  distinct  departments  of  a  diversified  business 
may,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  considered,  with  respect  to 
employees  under  them,  \nce  principals  or  representatives  of  the 
employer,  yet  each  separate  piece  of  work  is  not  to  be  considered  a 
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separate  department  nor,  necessarily,  the  one  having  control  of  it  a 
vice  principal.  That  the  rightful  test  to  detemiine  whether  the  negli- 
gent act  complained  of  was  that  of  a  vice  principal  or  of  a  fellow- 
servant,  turns  i-ather  on  the  character  of  the  act  than  on  the  relation 
of  the  employees  to  each  other;  that  if  the  act  is  one  done  in  the  dis- 
charge of  some  positive  duty  of  the  emplo}  er,  then  the  negligence  in 
the  act  is  the  negligence  of  the  employer  for  which  he  Ls  responsible, 
but  if  it  be  not  one  in  the  discharge  of  such  positive  duty,  then  it  is 
not  the  negligence  of  a  vice  principal  for  which  the  employer  is 
responsible,  but  that  of  a  coemployee  or  fellow-seiTant. 

CONTRIBUTOBT  NEGLIGENCE  OF  THE  EMPLOYEE. 

It  is  a  geneml  rule  that  when  an  employee  suffers  an  injuiy  through 
the  negligence  of  his  employer,  he  is  not  entitled  to  recover  damages 
for  such  injury  if  his  own  negligence  contributed  thereto.  But  bis 
right  to  recover  damages  for  an  injury  is  not  affected  by  his  having 
contributed  thereto  unless  he  was  at  fault  in  so  contributing,  and  he 
may  recover,  notwithstanding  his  contributoiy  negligence,  if  the 
employer,  after  becoming  aware  of  the  danger,  failed  to  exercise 
ordinary  care  or  willfully  inflicted  the  damage. 

CONTRACTS  RELIEVING  THE  EMPLOYER  OF  LIABILITY. 

Under  the  common  law  an  employer  can  not  relieve  himself  from 
responsibility  to  an  employee  for  an  injury  resulting  from  his  (the 
employer's)  negligence  by  any  conti*act  entered  into  for  that  purpose 
])efore  the  happening  of  the  injury. 

STATUTE  LAW. 

In  addition  to  the  preceding,  which  is  but  a  brief  summarization 
of  the  chief  principles  of  the  common  law  bearing  upon  this  subject  as 
the}'  have  been  laid  down  in  the  decisions  of  the  courts,  many  of  the 
States  have  legislated  upon  the  subject,  the  statutes  passed  varjnng 
from  a  mere  statement  or  definition  of  the  connuon  law  to  a  mdicral 
change  of  the  same. 

ENACTMENT  OF  COMMON  LAW  IN  FORM  OF  STATUTE. 

In  the  lirst  place  Ave  will  consider  such  legislation  as  merely  enacts 
the  common  law  principles  in  the  form  of  a  statute,  or  which  at  the 
most  can  be  construed  as  going  but  slightly  beyond  them.  There  are 
many  laws  upon  the  statute  books  of  the  States  which  were  passed  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  the  life  and  health  of  employees,  and  which, 
in  the  furtherance  of  such  purpose,  impose  certain  duties  upon  the 
employers.  Of  this  nature  are  the  laws  regulating  the  conduct  of  the 
business  of  mining,  providing  for  the  prevention  of  accidents  in  the 
mines,  ventilation  of  the  same,  et<*. ;  the  factor}^  laws,  providing  for 
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guards  on  machinery,  fire  escapes  on  the  mills,  fixed  hours  of  labor^ 
sanitary  appliances,  etc.,  and  the  laws  requiring  the  use  of  safety 
apparatus  on  railroad  tracks,  engines,  and  cars,  and  making  it  the  duty 
of  the  person,  company,  or  corporation  owning  or  operating  such, 
mine,  factory,  or  railroad  to  see  that  such  provisions  arc  carried  out^ 

negligence  of  the  employer. 

It  is  a  well-settled  principle  of  the  common  Jaw  that,  where  such 
duties  are  imposed  by  legislative  enactment  or  municipal  ordinance,  it 
is  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  employer  to  fail  to  comply  with  the 
*  requirements  of  the  laws  imposing  such  duties,  and  the  employer  19 
liable  to  his  employees  for  all  injuries  arising  from  such  negligence 
unless  it  can  be  clearly  shown  that  they  assumed  the  risk.  Much  of 
the  legislation  passed  has  been  in  line  with  this  principle,  some,  per- 
haps, slightly  exceeding  the  common  law  in  imputing  negligence  ta 
the  employer.  The  States  of  Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  Illinois,, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri^ 
Nebitiska,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode 
Island,  Washington,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  and  the  United  States  all  have  laws 
in  line  with  the  above.  That  of  Arkansas,  now  forming  a  section  of 
the  Digest  of  1804,  the  original  act  having  been  approved  April  4, 1893^ 
is  as  follows: 

Section  5058.  For  any  injury  to  persons  or  propert}^  occasioned  by 
willful  violation  of  this  act  [rogulatmg  coal  mines],  or  willful  failure 
to  comply  with  anv  of  its  provisions,  a  right  of  action  shall  accrue  to 
the  party  injured  lor  any  direct  damages  sustained  thereby. 

The  law  of  California  appears  in  section  8  of  an  act  approved  March 
27,  1874,  and  section  8  of  an  act  approved  March  13,  1872,  now  to  be 
found  on  page  088  of  Vol.  IV  of  the  Codes  and  Statutes  of  1885,  and 
in  section  8  of  chapter  74  of  the  acts  of  181)8,  approved  March  8. 1893» 
These  sections  follow  in  order  as  mentioned  above. 

Section  8.  For  any  injury  to  person  or  property  occasioned  by  any 
violation  of  this  act  [regulating  coal  mines],  or  any  willful  failure  to 
comply  with  its  provisions,  a  right  of  action  shall  accrue  to  the  party 
injured  for  any  direct  damages  he  or  she  may  have  sustained  thereby^ 
before  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 

Section  3.  When  any  corporation,  association,  owner,  or  owners  of 
any  quartz  mine  in  this  State  shall  fail  to  provide  for  the  proper  egress, 
as  herein  contemplated,  and  where  any  accident  shall  occur,  or  any 
miner  working  therein  shall  be  hurt  or  injured,  and  from  such  injury 
might  have  escaped  if  the  second  mode  of  egress  had  existed,  such  cor- 
poration, association,  owner,  or  owners  of  the  mine  where  the  injuries- 
shall  have  occurred  shall  be  liable  to  the  person  injured  in  all  damages 
that  may  accrue  by  reason  thereof;  and  an  action  at  law  in  a  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction  may  be  maintained  against  the  owner  or  owner* 
of  such  mine,  which  owners  shall  be  jointly  orsevei*ally  liable  for  such. 
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damages^  And  where  death  shall  ensue  from  iDJartes  EeceLred  froia 
any  negUgenco  on  the  part  of  the  owners  thereof^  by  reason  of  theii 
failure  to  comply  with  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  heirs  or 
i-elatives  surv  iving  the  deceased  ma}^  commence  an  action  for  the  recor- 
ery  of  such  damages. 

Section  3.  Any  person  or  compnny  failing  to  carry  oat  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  [providing  that  mine  operators,  etc.,  shall  make  cer- 
tain specified  rules  as  to  signals]  shall  be  responsible  for  all  damages 
arising  to  or  incurred  by  any  person  working  in  said  miae  during  the 
time  of  such  failure. 

The  State  of  Colorado  has  her  law  in  this  connection  in  sei'tion  ^ii^ 
of  the  Annotated  Statutes  of  1891,  originally  part  of  an  act  Skpproved 
February  24,  188S,  and  in  section  2  of  chaptei-  69,  of  the  acts  <rf  ISUT, 
approved  April  1,  1897.     These  statutes  read  as  follows: 

Section  3192.  For  any  injury  to  person  or  property  occasioned  by 
any  violation  of  this  act  [regulating  coal  mines],  or  any  willful  failure 
to  comply  with  its  provisions  by  any  owner  or  lessee  or  operator  of 
any  coal  mine  or  opening,  a  right  of  action  a^inst  the  party  at  fault 
shall  accrue  to  the  party  injured  for  the  direct  damages  sustained 
thereby,  and  in  any  case  of  loss  of  life  by  iTason  of  such  violation  cnr 
failure,  a  right  of  action  against  the  owners  and  operators  of  such  coal 
mine  or  colliery  shall  accrue  to  the  widow  and  lineal  heirs  of  the  per- 
son whose  life  shall  be  lost,  for  like  recovery  of  damages  for  the  injury 
they  shall  have  sustained. 

Sectiox  2.  In  all  trials  in  all  courts  in  this  State,  to  recorer  for 
personal  injury,  and  in  all  cases  of  personal  injur\"  to  eniploiree^, 
or  other  persons,  occasioned  by,  or  in  any  manner  directly  or  ij>di- 
rectly  resulting  from  being  caught  between  any  of  the  aforesaid  rails, 
testimony  relative  to  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  this  ad 
[providing  for  the  blocking  of  frogs,  and  switch,  split,  and  guard  rails 
on  railroad  tracks]  shall  be  admitted.  And  where  a  failure  is  shown 
on  the  part  of  any  such  corporation,  company  or  person  to  have  safely 
and  securely  blocked  such  rails  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  such  failure  to  have  complied  with  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  negligence  of  any  such 
corporation,  company  or  other  person  so  failing  to  comply  with  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  act  where  any  such  employee,  or  other  per- 
son, may  be  caught  between  such  rails  not  blocked  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  act. 

In  chapter  45  of  the  acts  of  1880-87,  approved  January  26,  1SS7, 
Congress  passed  the  following  law  for  the  District  of  Columbia: 

Section  3  (as  amended  by  chapter  178,  acts  of  1894-95).  Prorid^ii 
aho^  That  the  lessee,  owner  or  trustee,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  any  such 
building  [factory  or  mill],  who  shall  fail  to  erect  fire  escapes  as  in 
said  act  provided,  shall  be  liable  to  an  action  for  damaf^s  in  caf«c  of 
death  or  personal  injury  resulting  from  fire  in  buildings  not  JW- 
vided  with  fire  escapes  as  required  by  said  act,  and  that  such  action 
may  be  maintained  by  any  person  or  persons  now  authorized  ^Xj*^ 
to  sue,  as  in  other  cases  of  injury  or  death  by  wrongful  act:  Prorid^ 
further^  That  as  to  any  building  which  the  Commissioners  shall  deter- 
mine to  be  fireproof,  they  may  in  their  discretion  require  the  erection 
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Illinois  has  embodied  its  law  in  sections  14,  24,  and  32  of  chapter 
93  of  the  Annotated  Statutes  of  1896,  said  sections  being  originally 
parts  of  acts  approved  May  28, 1870,  Jiuic  10, 1801,  and  June  21, 1805, 
respectively.     They  read  as  follows: 

Section  14.  For  any  injury  to  person  or  proj^eily  occasioned  by 
any  willful  violations  of  this  act  [regulating  coal  mines]  or  willful  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  any  of  its  provisions,  a  right  of  action  shall  accrue 
to  the  party  injured  for  any  direct  damages  sustained  thereby;  and  in 
case  of  loss  of  life  b}-  reason  of  such  willful  violation  or  willful  failure, 
as  aforesaid,  a  right  of  action  shall  accrue  to  the  widow  of  the  person 
so  killed,  his  lineal  heirs  or  adopted  children,  or  to  any  other  pei'son 
or  persons,  who  were  before  such  loss  of  life  dependent  for  support  on 
the  person  or  persons  so  killed,  for  a  like  i-ecovery  of  damages  for  the 
injuries  sustained  by  reason  of  such  loss  of  life  or  lives;  not  to  exceed 
the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars. 

Sec.  24.  After  January  1,  1802,  no  owner,  operator  or  agent  of 
any  mine  to  which  this  tu^t  [providing  for  State  examination,  etc.,  of 
mine  managers]  applies  shall  employ  any  mine  manager  who  does  not 
hold  either  the  certificate  of  competency  or  service  herein  provided 
for,  and  if  any  accident  shall  occur  in  any  mine  in  which  a  mine  mana- 
ger shall  be  employed  who  has  no  certificate  of  competency  or  service 
as  required  by  this  act,  by  which  any  miner  shall  be  killed  or  injured, 
he  or  his  heirs  shall  have  right  of  action  against  such  operator,  owner 
or  agent,  and  shall  recover  the  full  value  of  the  damages  sustained: 

*      IT     * 

Sec.  32.  After  July  1, 180G,  no  owner,  operator  or  agent  of  any  coal 
mine  in  this  State  where  hoisting  engineers  are  required  to  hoist 
coal  or  men  out  of  the  mine,  or  where  nre  or  explosive  gas  generates, 
where  the  employment  of  a  fire  boss  is  necessary  to  examine  the  mine 
as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  safe  for  men  to  enter  and  pursue  their  call- 
ing without  danger  from  explosive  gas,  shall  not  employ  any  j^erson 
whatever  as  hoisting  engineer  or  fire  boss  unless  they  have  a  certificate 
of  competency  or  service  herein  provided  for.  And  if  any  accident 
shall  occur  at  or  in  any  mine  where  a  hoisting  engineer  or  fire  boss  is 
employed  who  has  no  certificate  of  competency  or  service  as  required 
by  this  act  [providing  for  State  examination  of  fire  bosses  and  hoisting 
engineers],  by  which  any  person  shall  be  killed  or  injured,  he,  or  his 
heirs,  shall  have  right  of  action  against  such  operator,  owner  or  agent, 
and  shall  recover  the  full  value  oi  damages  sustained. 

In  a  case,  decided  in  1803,  in  which  a  coal  company  was  sued  for 
damages  for  injuries  of  an  employee  resulting,  as  alleged,  from  the 
inexperience  and  incompetency  of  an  engineer  and  also  from  the  fail- 
ure of  the  company  to  provide  ''safe  means  "  and  ''machinery"  for  the 
hoisting  of  employees  from  the  mine,  the  appellate  court  of  Illinois 
for  the  third  district  commented  upon  section  14  above,  as  shown  by 
the  following  taken  from  the  syllabus  of  the  case: 

Section  14  of  this  chapter  declares  the  liability  for  injuries  when  the 
mine  owner  and  operator  *'  willfully  "  fails  to  comply  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  chapter.  A  willful  violation  of  the  statute  is  a  violation 
of  the  statute  knowingly  and  willfully.     To  constitute  willful  negli- 
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genee  the  act  done  or  omitted  must  have  been  intended.  When  recov- 
ery is  sought  for  injuries  resulting  from  mere  inadvertence  or  negli- 
gence, pure  and  simple,  the  defendant  may  often  defeat  liability  upon 
the  ground  that  the  plaintiff  knew  of  the  dangers  to  which  he  niiorht 
be  exposed,  and  voluntarily  chose  to  take  the  chances  of  encountering 
them;  or  upon  the  other  ground  that  he  was  injured  by  the  negligence 
of  a  fellow-servant;  but  neither  of  these  defenses  is  available  when  the 
injury  is  the  result  of  the  willful  act,  or  the  willful  failure  of  the 
defendant  to  act.  If  the  master  in  employing  an  engineer,  had  knowl- 
edge at  the  time  of  his  employment,  or  at  any  time  before  an  injury 
occui*s  that  he  was  incompetent  or  inexperienced,  and  has  willfullv 
kept  him  in  his  employment  after  obtaining  such  knowledge,  he  will 
be  liable. 

In  another  case,  decided  in  1888,  the  supreme  court  of  the  State 
decided  that  under  this  section  (14,  above)  a  coal-mining  company  is 
liable  for  a  personal  injury  to  a  person  in  its  employ,  while  descending 
into  the  mine,  resulting  from  the  employment  of  an  incompetent  engi- 
neer to  take  charge  of  the  engine  used  in  lowering  persons  into  and 
hoisting  them  out  of  the  mine. 

In  the  Annotated  Statutes  of  Indiana  of  1894  the  law  of  that  Slate 
is  to  be  found.  The  original  act  was  approved  June  8,  1891,  and  it  is 
in  the  following  language: 

Section  7473.  For  anv  injurv  to  person  or  persons  or  property 
occasioned  by  any  violation  of  this  act  [regulating  coal  mines],  or  any 
willful  failure  to  comply  with  any  of  its  provisions,  a  right  of  action 
against  the  owner,  operator,  agent  or  lessee  shall  accrue  to  the  party 
injured  for  the  direct  injury  sustained  thereby,  and  in  case  of  loj^  of 
life  by  reason  of  such  violation,  a  right  of  action  shall  accrue  to 
widow,  children,  or  adopted  children,  or  to  the  parents  or  parent,  or 
to  any  other  person  or  persons  who  were  before  such  loss  of  life 
dependent  for  support  on  the  person  or  persons  so  killed,  for  like 
recovery  for  damages  for  the  injury  sustamed  by  reason  of  such  loss 
of  life  or  lives. 

In  an  action  brought  under  the  above  section  the  appellate  court  of 
Indiana  held  that  the  doctrine  of  the  assumption  of  risk  does  not  apply 
to  a  breach  of  a  statutory'  duty  imposed  on  the  master,  and  the  contin- 
uing of  a  servant  in  the  employ  of  a  master  with  knowledge  of  such  a 
breach  of  such  duty  will  not  prevent  recoveiy  for  an  injur}'  suffered 
})V  reason  of  such  breach. 

The  law  of  Iowa  is  contained  in  section  2083  of  the  Code  of  1897, 
originally  part  of  an  act  approved  April  5, 1890.  It  reads,  in  jmrt,  as 
follows: 

Section  2083.  *  *  *  Any  milwa}"  employee  who  may  be  injured 
by  the  running  of  such  engine,  train  or  car  contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  said  sections  [providing  for  the  placing  of  saf etv  couplers  and  power 
brakes  on  engines  and  cars]  shall  not  be  considered  as  waiving  his  right 
to  recov^er  damage  by  continuing  in  the  employ  of  the  corporation, 
compan}'-  or  person  operating  such  engine,  train  or  cars. 
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The  Kansas  statute  was  approved  Febr4iary  28,  1883,  and  is  now 
contained  in  the  following  paragmph  of  the  General  Statutes  of  1889: 

Paragraph  3856.  For  any  injury  to  person  or  property  occasioned 
by  any  violation  of  this  act  [regulating  coal  mines  J,  or  any  willful  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  ib^  provisions  by  any  owner,  lessee  or  operator  of 
any  coal  mine  or  openmg,  a  right  of  aetion  against  the  partv  at  fault 
shall  accrue  to  the  party  injured  for  the  direct  damage  sustained  thereby ; 
and  in  any  case  of  loss  of  life  by  reason  of  such  violation  or  willful 
failure,  a  ri*jht  of  action  against  the  party  at  fault  shall  acci^ue  to  the 
widow  and  lineal  heirs  of  the  pei-son  whose  life  shall  be  lost,  for  like 
recovery  of  damages  for  the  injury  they  shall  have  sustained. 

Section  7  of  chapter  302  of  the  acts  of  1895,  approved  May  9, 1895, 
has  the  only  Massachusetts  statute  which  is  properly  shown  here.  It 
appears  below: 

Section  7.  Any  employee  of  such  corporation  who  may  be  injured 
by  any  locomotive,  car  or  train  in  use  contrary  to  the  provision  of  this 
act  [providing  for  the  placing  of  safety  couplers  and  power  brakes  on 
engines  and  cars]  shall  not  be  deemed  thereby  to  have  assumed  the 
risk  therel)v  occasioned,  although  continuing  in  the  employment  of 
such  coi*poi*ation  after  the  unlawful  use  of  such  locomotive,  car  or  train 
has  been  brought  to  his  knowledge. 

All  the  legislation  of  Michigan  which  comes  under  this  head  appears 
in  the  following  section  of  the  Compiled  Laws  of  1897.  The  original 
act  containing  this  legislation  was  approved  June  22,  1887: 

Section  5495.  If  any  man  or  men  are  allowed  to  continue  work  in 
any  place  condemned  by  the  mine  inspector,  except  to  do  the  work 
required  to  be  done  to  insure  safety  berore  said  place  has  received  the 
necessary  changes  to  secure  the  safety  (ordinary  risks  of  mining 
excepted)  of  the  laborers  engaged  therein,  the  person,  persons  or  cor- 
poration operating  said  mine  shall  be  liable  for  all  accidents  causing 
injuries  or  death  to  employees  working  in  or  about  such  place  until 
the  order  referred  to  in  the  preceding  section  shall  have  been  complied 
with  or  revoked. 

Minnesota  has  laid  down  the  common- law  principle  in  sections  2242 
and  2243  of  the  General  Statutivs  of  1894,  the  original  act  having  been 
approved  March  7,  1885,  and  in  section  2083  thereof,  approved  March 
7,  1887.     Said  sections  read  as  follows: 

Section  2242.  On  all  lines  of  railroad  operated  in  this  State  the 
time  of  labor  of  the  lo<'omotive  engineers  and  firemen  employed  in 
running  or  operating  the  locomotive  engines  on  or  over  such  roads 
shall  not  at  any  time  exceed  eighteen  hours  during  one  day:  Providid^ 
hotrrVi-r^  That  nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  as  allowing 
any  locomotive  engineer  or  fireman  to  desert  his  locomotive  in  ca«e  of 
accident  or  other  unavoidable  delay. 

Sec.  2243.  Any  oflicer,  director,  superintendent,  master  mechanic, 
foreman,  agent,  or  employee  who  compels  any  locomotive  engineer  or 
fireman  to  labor,  in  running  or  operating  any  locomotive  engine  on  or 
over  such  roads  for  more  than  eighteen  nours  during  one  day,  except 
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as  provided  in  section  one  [2242]  of  this  act,  such  person  so  offending 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  or  more  than 
one  hundred  dollars:  And  provided^  further^  That  all  railroad  corpo- 
rations operating  lines  oi  road  in  this  State,  shall  be  liable  for  all 
injuries  to  its  engineers  or  firemen  resulting  fi'om  their  being  obliged 
to  labor  for  a  longer  period  in  any  one  day  than  that  specified  in  sec- 
tion one  [2242]  of  this  act,  and  that  nothing  in  this  section  shall  he 
construed  as  allowing  any  locomotive  engineer  or  fireman  to  desert 
his  locomotive  in  case  of  accident  or  unwarrantable  delay. 

Sec.  2683.  All  railroad  companies  owning  or  operating  railroad.^, 
or  portions  of  railroads,  in  this  State,  shall,  in  addition  to  tne  penalties 
prescribed  in  this  act  [providing  for  the  blocking  of  frogs,  switches, 
and  guard  rails  on  railroad  tracks],  be  liable  for  any  damage  resulting 
from  the  failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  thereof,  such  damage  to 
be  recovered  by  the  persons  injured,  or  his  or  her  legal  representatives. 

In  the  following  section  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  1889  the  law  of 
the  State  of  Missouri  is  to  be  found.  The  law  contained  in  this  section 
was  approved  March  30,  1887,  and  reads  as  follows: 

Section  7074  (as  amended  by  act  approved  April  23,  1801,  page 
1S2,  acts  of  1891).  For  any  injury  to  persons  or  property  occasioned 
by  anv  violation  of  this  article  [prowding  regulations  for  coal  mines] 
or  failure  to  comply  with  any  oif  its  provisions,  a  right  of  action  shall 
accrue  to  the  party  injured  for  any  airect  damages  sustained  thereby; 
and  in  case  of  loss  of  life  by  reason  of  such  violation  or  failure  as 
aforesaid,  a  right  of  action  shall  accrue  to  the  widow  of  the  person  8o 
killed,  his  lineal  heirs  or  adopted  children,  or  to  any  person  or  persons 
who  were,  before  such  loss  of  life,  dependent  for  support  on  tne  per- 
son or  persons  so  killed,  for  a  like  recovery  of  damages  sustainea  by 
reason  of  such  loss  of  life  or  lives:  J*rovi(u>d^  That  all  suits  brought 
under  this  article  shall  be  commenced  within  one  year  after  any  cauac 
of  action  shall  have  accrued  under  this  article  and  not  af terwam;  And^ 
2)rov!ded  further^  That  any  person  entitled  to  sue  under  this  section 
for  loss  of  life  or  lives  may  recover  any  sum  not  exceeding  ten 
thousand  dollars. 

In  regard  to  this  section  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  has  ht^ld 
that  mere  knowledge  by  the  plaintiff  of  the  failure  of  the  defendant  to 
have  the  mine  provided  with  the  protections  required  by  the  law  will 
not  defeat  an  action  for  the  recovery  of  damages  occasioned  by  such 
failure. 

The  law  of  Nebraska,  approved  April  9,  1891,  and  now  to  be  fcmnd 
in  a  section  of  the  Compiled  Statutes  of  1895,  is  in  the  following 
language: 

Section  1799.  *  *  *  And  any  railroad  employee  who  may  l)e 
injured  by  the  engine  or  train  or  cars  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
this  law  [providing  for  the  placing  of  safety  couplers  and  power 
brakes  on  engines  and  cars]  shall  not  be  considennl  as  waiving  his 
rights  to  recover  damages  by  continuing  in  the  employ  of  such  corpo- 
ration, company  or  person  running  such  engine,  or  train  of  cars  con- 
trary to  this  law. 
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New  Jersey  has  the  following  law,  approved  March  22,  1888,  and 
D0W  contained  in  section  78,  pi^  1491  of  the  General  Statates  of  1895: 

Section  78.  *  *  *  and  any  person  or  corporation  failing  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  [providing  for  the  placing  of 
fire  escapes  on  fectories,  etc.]  shall  be  liaole  in  an  action  for  damages 
in  case  of  death  or  personal  injuries  sustained  because  of  the  absence 
or  disrepair  of  sucn  fire  escape,  or  in  ease  of  fire  breaking  out  in  any 
building  upon  which  there  shall  be  no  such  efiicient  fire  escape;  and 
such  action  mav  be  maintained  by  any  person  now  authorized  by  law 
to  sue,  as  in  otner  cases  of  similar  injuries. 

In  an  act  approved  March  1,  1882,  New  Mexico  passed  a  law  of  this 
nature.  It  is  now  contained  in  a  section  of  the  Compiled  Laws  of  1897 
and  reads  as  follows: 

Section  2346.  For  every  injury  to  person  or  property  occasioned 
by  any  violation  of  this  act  [regulating  mines],  or  any  willful  failure 
to  comply  with  its  provisions,  a  right  of  action  shall  accrue  to  the 
party  injured  for  any  direct  damages  he  or  she  may  have  sustained 
thereby  before  any  couit  of  competent  jurisdiction. 

A  law  of  this  character  is  contained  in  section  t>  of  chapter  251  of 
the  acts  of  North  Carolina  of  1807,  approved  March  9, 1897.  It  reads 
as  follows: 

Section  6.  *  *  *  For  any  injury  to  person  or  property,  occa- 
sioned by  any  willful  or  intentional  violation  of  this  act  [regulating 
coal  mines],  or  any  willful  failui'C  to  comply  with  its  provisions  by  any 
owner,  agent  or  manager  of  the  mine,  a  right  of  action  shall  accrue 
to  the  party  injured  for  any  direct  damage  he  may  have  sustained 
thereby;  and,  in  any  case  of  loss  of  life  by  reason  of  such  willful  neg- 
lect or  failure  aforesaid,  a  right  of  action  shall  accrue  to  the  personal 
representative  of  the  deceased,  as  in  other  actions  for  wrongful  death 
for  like  recovery  of  damages  for  the  injuiy  sustained. 

Section  301  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Ohio,  seventh  edition,  con- 
tains legislation  of  this  class,  passed  April  11,  1888,  and  reading  as 
follows: 

Section  301.  *  *  ♦  For  any  injury  to  persons  or  property, 
occasioned  by  any  violation  of  this  act  [regulating  coal  mines],  or  any 
willful  failure  to  comply  with  its  provisions  by  any  owner,  agent  oV 
manager  of  any  mine,  a  right  of  action  shall  accrue  to  the  party  injured, 
for  any  direct  damage  he  may  have  sustained  thereby;  and,  in  any 
case  of  loss  of  life,  by  reason  of  such  willful  neglect  or  failure,  afore- 
said, a  right  of  action  shall  accrue  to  the  widow  and  lineal  heirs  of  the 
person  whose  life  shall  be  lost,  for  like  recovery  of  damages  for  the 
injury  they  shall  have  sustained. 

The  supreme  court  of  Ohio,  in  1895,  held  that  one  can  not  maintain 
an  action  against  his  employer  for  an  injury  following  a  violation  of 
the  act  regulating  coal  mines,  unless  at  the  time  he  was  injured  he  was 
in  the  exercise  of  due  care;  that  one  who  voluntarily  assumes  a  risk 
thereby  waives  the  provisions  of  a  statute  made  for  his  protection,  and 
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that  where  a  statute  does  not  otherwise  provide,  the  rule  requiring  the 
plaintiff  in  an  action  for  negligence  to  be  free  from  fault  contributing 
to  his  injury  is  the  same,  whether  the  action  is  brought  under  a  statute 
or  at  common  law. 

Section  2  of  an  act  passed  April  2,  1890,  to  be  found  on  page  149, 
acts  of  Ohio  of  1890,  contains  further  legislation  of  this  character.  It 
reads  as  follows: 

Section  2.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  such  corporation  to  know- 
ingly or  negligently  use  or  operate  any  car  or  locomotive  that  is 
defective,  or  any  car  or  locomotive  upon  which  the  machiner\'  or 
attachments  thereto  belonging  are  in  any  manner  defective,  if  the 
employee  of  any  such  corpoi*ation  shall  receive  any  injury  by  reason 
of  any  defect  in  anj^  car  or  locomotive,  or  the  machinery  or  attac*h- 
ments  thereto  belonging,  owned  and  operated,  or  being  run  and  oper- 
ated by  such  corporation,  such  corpomtion  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
had  knowledge  of  such  defect  before  and  at  the  time  such  injury  is  so 
sustained,  and  when  the  fact  of  such  defect  shall  be  made  to  appear  in 
the  trial  of  any  action  in  the  courts  of  this  State,  brought  by  such 
employee,  or  his  legal  representatives,  a^inst  any  railroad  corpora- 
tion for  damages,  on  account  of  such  injuries  so  received,  the  same 
shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  such 
corpoi-ation. 

In  regard  to  this  section  the  supreme  couil  of  Ohio  has  held  that  in  the 
trial  of  a  personal  injury  case  against  a  railroad  company  for  injuries 
caused  by  defects  in  its  cars,  locomotives,  and  machinery,  or  their 
attachments,  the  defects  so  causing  injury  are  prima  facie  evidence  of 
negligence  on  the  part  of  such  corporation;  and  by  force  of  this  sec- 
tion the  })urden  is  thrown  upon  the  company  to  show,  by  proof,  that 
it  has  used  due  diligence,  and  is  not  guilty  of  negligence;  also  the  court 
held  that  this  section  applies  to  all  railroad  companies  any  part  of  whose 
line  of  railway  extends  into  the  State  of  Ohio,  whether  the  injury  com- 
plained of  was  received  within  or  without  the  State. 

In  the  Digest  of  Pennsylvania  of  1895  sections  21G,  on  page  1359, 
and  385,  on  page  1377,  belong  to  this  class  of  laws.  These  sections 
were  originally  part  of  an  act  approved  April  18,  1877,  and  read  as 
follows: 

Section  21t>.  For  any  injury  to  person  or  property  occasioneil  by 
any  violation  of  this  act  [regulating  anthracite  coal  mines],  or  any 
failure  to  comply  with  its  provisions  by  any  owner,  operator,  super- 
intendent, mine  foreman  or  fire  boss  of  any  coal  mine  or  colliery,  a 
right  of  action  shall  accrue  to  the  party  injured  against  said  owner  or 
operator  for  anj^  direct  damages  he  may  have  sustained  thereby;  and 
in  case  of  loss  of  life  by  reason  of  such  neglect  or  failure  aforesaid,  a 
right  of  action  shall  accrue  to  the  widow  and  lineal  heirs  of  the  person 
whose  life  sliall  be  lost,  for  like  recovery  of  the  damages  for  the  injury 
they  shall  have  sustained. 

i^KC.  385.  For  any  injury  to  person  or  propin^ty  occasioned  by  any 
violation  of  this  act  [regulating  bituminous  coal  mines],  or  any  failure 
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I 
to  comply  with  its  provisions  by  any  owner,  operator  or  superin- 
tendent of  any  coal  mine  or  colliery,  a  right  of  action  shall  accrue  to 
the  party  iiijured  against  said  owner  or  operator  for  any  direct  damages 
he  may  tav^e  sustained  thereby,  and  in  case  of  loss  of  life  by  reason  of 
such  neglect  or  failure  aforesaid,  a  right  of  action  shall  accrue  to  the 
widow  and  lineal  heirs  of  the  person  whose  life  shall  be  lost  for  like 
recovery  of  damages  for  the  injury  they  shall  have  sustained. 

In  regard  to  section  216  above,  the  supreme  court  of  Pennsylvania 
has  declared  that  so  much  of  the  same  as  imposes  liability  on  the  mine 
owner  for  the  failure  of  the  foreman  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  those  sections  of  the  act  which  compels  his  employment  and  defines 
his  duties  is  unconstitutional  and  void. 

The  law  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  belonging  to  this  classification, 
was  approved  March  28, 1890,  and  is  now  to  be  found  in  the  following 
section  of  chapter  108  of  the  General  Laws  of  1806: 

Section  8.  In  all  cases  in  which  any  person  shall  suffer  injury  or  in 
which  the  death  of  any  person  shall  ensue  in  consequence  of  the  failure 
of  the  owner  or  owners  of  any  building  to  provide  the  same  with  fire 
escapes  or  stairs  and  stairways,  as  requii'ed  by  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter,  or  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  said  owner  or  owners  to 
comply  with  the  written  notice  and  reciuirement  of  anv  inspector  of 
buildings,  when  made  in  conformity  to  the  provisions  oi  this  chapter, 
such  owner  or  owners  shall  be  jointly  and  severally  liable,  to  an}^ 
person  so  injured,  in  an  action  of  trespass  on  the  case  for  damages  for 
such  injury;  and  in  case  of  death  such  owner  or  owners  shall  be  jointly 
and  severally  liable  in  damages  for  the  injury  caused  by  the  death  of 
such  person,  to  be  recovered  by  action  of  trespass  on  the  case,  in  the 
same  manner  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  same  pennons  as  is  provided  in 
sections  fourteen  and  fifteen  of  chapter  two  hundred  thirty -three; 
which  action,  when  the  owners  are  nonresidents,  may  be  commenced 
by  attachment.  It  shall  be  no  defense  to  said  action  that  the  person 
injured,  or  whose  d(»ath  ensued  as  aforesaid,  had  knowledge  that  any 
such  building  was  not  provided  with  fire  escapes  or  stall's  and  stair- 
ways as  required  by  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  or  that  such  pei-son 
continued  to  work  in  or  to  occupy  said  building  with  said  knowledge. 

The  State  of  Washington  enacted  a  law  of  this  cha meter  in  an  act 
approved  February'  28,  1890.  The  following  section  of  Vol.  I  ((ren- 
eral  Statutes)  of  the  Annotated  Statutes  and  Codes  of  18JU  contains 
the  same: 

Sectjon  141.  Whenev^er  the  mining  bureau  or  the  State  geologist 
shall  receive  a  formal  complaint  in  writing,  signed  by  five  or  more  per- 
sons, employees  in  a  mine,  setting  forth  that  the  mine  in  which  they  are 
employea  is  dangerous  in  any  respect,  the  State  geologist  shall  visit 
ana  examine  such  mine,  and  if,  from  such  personal  examination,  he 
shall  ascertain  that  the  facilities  for  egress  are  insuflicient,  or  that  from 
Avant  of  timbering,  scaling,  or  slacking  of  the  ground  in  such  mine  so 
visited,  or  from  other  causes,  or  that  the  timber,  ladders  or  ladderways, 
pentices,  or  plats,  in  any  such  mine  are  in  a  dangerous  condition,  it 
shall  become  his  duty  to  notify  the  owners,  lessor,  or  lessee  thereof; 
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such  notice  to  be  in  writing,  and  to  be  served  by  copy  oa  any  person 
or  persons  in  the  same  manner  as  provided  by  law  for  the  8ervi<ro  of 
legal  notices  or  process;  said  notice  shall  state  in  what  partioulajrs 
timbers,  ladders,  ladderways,  pentices,  or  plats  are  daneerous,  and 
shall  require  the  necessarj^  changes  to  be  made  without  delay;  and  in 
case  of  any  criminal  or  civil  procedure  at  law  against  the  party  or 
parties  so  notified,  on  account  of  loss  of  life  or  DodUy  injuries  sus- 
tained by  any  emplo^'ee  subsequent  to  such  notice  and  in  consequence 
of  neglect  to  obey  the  State  geologist's  requirements,  a  certified  <*opv 
of  the  notice  served  by  the  State  geologist  shall  l>e  prima  facie  evi- 
dence of  the  culpable  negligence  of  the  party  or  parties  complained  of. 

Section  3  of  chapter  22  of  the  acts  of  1895,  approved  March  1, 
1805,  contains  another  law  of  Washington  of  the  same  character.  It 
reads  as  follows: 

Section  8.  In  all  actions  against  any  person  or  persons  or  corpora- 
tion engaged  in  operating  any  shingle  mill  or  shingle  mills  in  the  State 
of  Wa^ington,  for  injuries  received  from  any  knot  saw  used  in  such 
shingle  mill  or  shingle  mills,  it  shall  h^  prima  facie  evidence  of  negli- 
gence on  the  part  of  the  defendant  to  show  that  such  knot  saw  causing 
the  injui-y  was  not  at  the  time  of  receiving  the  injury  complained  of 
properly  protected  by  a  metallic  saw  guard:  Prmnded^  That  if  any  knot 
sawyer  shall  remove  any  such  guard  after  the  same  has  been  placed  in 
position,  and  while  the  same  is  removed  receive  injury,  he  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  receive  damages  for  any  such  injuries. 

Wisconsin's  law,  approved  March  21,  1889,  and  being  now  a  section 
of  the  Annotated  Statutes  of  1889  is  in  the  following  language: 

SE(7rioN  1809a.  1.  Every  railroad  corporation  operating  any  rail- 
road, shall  erect  and  maintain  sufficient  guards  or  blocks  at  the*  front 
and  rear  of  every  frog  in  every  railroad  track  of  any  such  corporation 
used  and  operated  in  this  State. 

2.  If  any  railroad  corpomtion,  its  officers,  agenis  or  servants,  shall 
violate  or  fail  to  comply  with  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or 
shall  fail  to  sufficiently  guard  such  frogs,  such  corporation  for  each  • 
and  every  such  violation  or  failure  shall  forfeit  not  less  than  fifty  nor 
more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  one-half  to  the  person  prosecuting,  and 
shall  in  addition  be  liable  to  the  person  injured  for  all  damages  sus- 
tained thereby,  whether  the  person  so  injured  shall  be  a  servant  or  agent 
of  such  corporation  or  not,  and  notwithstanding  that  such  violation  or 
failure  shall  arise  or  occur  through  the  negligence  of  any  other  agent 
or  servant  thereof. 

It  has  been  decided  by  the  supreme  court  of  Wisconsin  that  this 
statute  does  not  take  away  the  defense  of  contributor}'  negligence. 

Wyoming's  enactments  of  common  law  are  to  be  found  in  section:^ 
2  and  4  of  article  9  of  its  constitution,  which  went  into  effect  July  10, 
1890,  and  in  section  15  of  chapter  80  of  the  acts  of  1890-91,  approved 
January  10,  1891.     They  appear  below: 

Skction  2.  The  legislature  shall  provide  by  law  for  the  proper 
development,  ventilation,  dminage  and  operation  of  all  mines  in  the 
*^*ate 
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Sec.  4.  For  any  injury  to  person  or  property  caused  b}^  willful 
failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  tnis  article,  or  laws  passed  in 
pursuance  hereof,  a  right  of  action  shall  accrue  to  the  party  injui-cd, 
for  the  damage  sustained  thereb}^  and  in  all  cases  in  this  State,  when- 
ever the  death  of  a  person  shall  be  caused  b}'  wrongful  act,  neglect  or 
default,  such  as  would,  if  death  had  not  ensued,  have  entitled  the  party 
injured  to  maintain  an  action  to  recover  damages  in  respect  thereof, 
the  person  who,  or  the  corporation  which  would  have  been  liable,  if 
death  had  not  ensued,  shall  be  liable  to  an  action  for  damages  notwith- 
standing the  death  of  the  person  injured,  and  the  legislature  shall  pro- 
vide by  law  at  its  tirst  session  for  the  manner  in  which  the  right  of 
action  m  respect  thereto  shall  be  enforced. 

Section  15.  *  *  *  No  person  shall  act  as  fire  boss  unless  grantt^d 
a  certificate  of  competency  bv  the  State  inspector  of  coal  mines.  Ko 
owner,  operator,  contrac^tor,  lessee  or  agent  shall  employ  any  mining 
boss  or  tire  boss  who  does  not  have  tlie  certificate  of  competency 
required.  Said  certificate  shall  be  posted  up  in  the  office  of  the  mine, 
ana  if  any  accident  shall  occur  in  any  mine  in  which  a  mining  boss  or 
fire  boss  shall  be  employed  who  has  no  certificate  of  competency,  a-^ 
required  by  this  chapter,  by  which  an v  miner  shall  ])e  killed  or  injured, 
he  or  his  estate  shall  have  a  right  of  action  against  such  operatoi*, 
owner,  lessee  or  agent,  and  shall  recover  the  full  damages  sustained; 
in  case  of  death,  such  action  to  be  brought  by  the  administrator  of  his 
estate,  within  three  years  from  the  date  of  accident,  the  proceeds 
recovered  to  be  divided  among  the  heirs  of  the  deceased,  according  to 
law. 

The  Congi'ess  of  the  United  States  passed  a  law  of  this  nature  in 
section  8  of  chapter  11)6  of  the  acts  of  1802-98,  approvcni  March  2, 
1893.     It  is  as  follows: 

Section  8.  Any  employee  of  any  such  common  carrier  [railroad 
companies  engaged  in  interstate  commerce]  who  may  be  injured  bv  any 
locomotive,  car,  or  train  in  use  contrary  to  the  provision  of  this  act 
[providing  for  the  placing  of  safety  couplers  and  power  brakes  on 
engines  and  cars]  shall  not  be  deemed  tnerebv  to  have  assumed  thi* 
risK  thereby  occasioned,  although  continuing  in  the  employment  of 
such  carrier  after  the  unlawful  use  of  such  locomotive,  car,  or  tmin 
had  been  brought  to  his  knowledge*. 

No  case,  either  in  a  Federal  or  State  court,  has  been  found  which 
directly  construes  the  above  section,  but  in  two  cases  arising  under  the 
act  of  which  said  section  is  a  j^art,  the  supreme  court  of  North  Caro- 
lina has  held  that  the  failure  of  a  railroad  company  to  apply  safety 
couplers  to  its  cars  as  required  ])y  the  act  is  negligence />e'r  ^/,  and  that 
in  such  a  case  there  can  be  no  contributory  negligence  on  the  part  of 
an  injured  emploj^ee  which  will  discharge  the  liability  of  his  employer. 

As  will  be  seen  a  majority  of  these  acts,  beginning  with  those  pass€»d 
by  the  legislature  of  California  in  1872  and  1874  and  ending  with  one 
imssed  in  North  Carolina  in  1897,  give  a  right  of  action  to  the  pei-son 
injured,  as  against  the  employer  whose  failure  to  comply  with  the  law 
caused  the  injury,  for  all  direct  damages  suffered  by  him,  a  few  of 
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them  declaring  in  terms  that  such  employer '"shall  be  liable.'"  This 
goes  no  further  than  the  common  law  would  have  gone  under  the 
principle  that  the  failure  to  perform  the  duties  enjoined  by  law  is 
negligence.  But  at  common  law  no  action  can  be  maintained  for  a 
personal  injury  resulting  in  death,  whether  the  death  is  caused  by  the 
negligence  of  an  employer  or  anyone  else,  and  on  this  point  some  of 
these  statutes  go  beyond  the  common  law,  as  they  provide  for  main- 
taining an  action  for  the  death  of  the  injured  party — for  example,  those 
of  Colorado,  Illinois,  Indiana,  ete. 

Other  facts  in  regard  to  the  above  statutes  may  l>e  noted,  as  follows: 
Coloi-ado  makes  the  fact  that  the  law  providing  for  frogs,  etc.,  on 
the  railroad  track  was  not  complied  with  prima  facie  evidence  of  neg- 
ligence on  the  part  of  the  corporation,  company,  or  person  re>sponsil)le 
for  such  violation  of  the  law,  and  Washington  has  the  same  provision 
in  regard  to  the  failure  of  operators  of  shingle  mills  te  protect  knot 
saws  by  metallic  saw  guards.  Minnesota  holds  the  employer  liable  in 
damages  for  failure  to  block  the  frogs,  etc.,  on  the  railroad  track;  AVis- 
consin  does  the  same,  even  though  the  negligence  to  which  such  failure 
was  due  was  that  of  an  agent  or  servant  of  the  employer.  Iowa,  Mju»- 
sachusett«,  Nebraska,  and  the  I'^nited  States  decree  that  where  thecm- 
ployei-  has  failed  to  conform  to  the  provisions  of  the  law  as  to  placing 
safety  couplers  and  power  brakes  upon  engines,  cars,  etc.,  the  employee 
who  was  injured  shall  not  be  considered  as  having  assumed  the  risk 
and  waived  his  right  to  damages  by  continuing  in  the  service  of  the 
employer  after  he  had  so  failed  to  comply  with  the  law.  The  District 
of  Columbia  and  New  Jersey  give  a  right  of  action  for  the  injury  or 
death  of  an  employee  resulting  from  the  failure  of  the  employer  to 
place  tin*  escapes  on  factories,  ete.,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  law,  and  Minnesota  makes  the  employer  liable  for  damages  for 
injuries  caused  to  engineers  or  firemen  on  railroads  resulting  from 
making  them  work  longer  than  18  hours  in  any  one  day. 

DUTIES   iW   THE    EMPLOYER. 

Five  States  have  enacted  laws  which  stiite  the  common  law  upon  the 
subject  of  the  duties  the  employer  owes  his  employees.  They  are  Cal- 
ifornia (sections  1909  to  1971,  inclusive,  of  the  civil  code,  Codes  and 
Statute\s  of  1S85),  Minnesota  (chapter  173,  acts  of  1895),  Montana  (sec- 
tions 2660  to  2662^  inclusive,  of  the  civil  code.  Codes  and  Statutes  of 
1895,  Sanders\s  edition),  North  Dakota  (sections  4095  to  4097,  inclusive, 
of  the  civil  code.  Revised  Codes  of  1895),  and  South  Dakota  (sections 
3752  to  3754,  inclusive,  of  the  civil  code.  Compiled  I^aws  of  1887).  The 
statutes  of  California,  Montana,  North  Dakotii,  and  South  Dakota  are 
practically  id<»ntical,  being  based  upon  a  similar  provision  containea 
in  the  genei*al  codes  prepared  by  the  late  distinguished  lawyer,  David 
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Dudley  Field,  of  New  York.  That  of  California,  originally  enacted 
March  27,  1872,  will  serve  as  a  representation  of  them  all,  and  reads 
as  follows: 

Section  1969.  An  employer  must  indemnify  his  employee,  except 
as  prescribed  in  the  next  section,  for  all  that  he  necessarily  expends 
or  loses  in  direct  consequence  of  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  such, 
or  of  his  obedience  to  the  directions  of  the  employer,  even  though 
unlawful,  unless  the  emplovee,  at  the  time  of  obeying  such  directions, 
believed  them  to  be  unlawful. 

Sec.  1970.  An  employer  is  not  bound  to  indemnify  his  employee  for 
losses  suffered  by  the  latter  in  consequence  of  the  ordinary  risks  of 
the  business  in  which  he  is  employed,  nor  in  consequence  of  the  neg- 
ligence of  another  person  employed  by  the  same  employer  in  the  same 
general  business,  unless  he  has  neglected  to  use  ordinary  care  in  the 
selection  of  the  culpable  employee. 

Sec.  1971.  An  employer  must  in  all  cases  indemnify  his  employee 
for  losses  caused  by  the  former's  want  of  ordinary  care. 

The  remaining  State,  Minnesota,  covers  much  the  same  ground  in  its 
statute  approved  April  23,  1895.  Such  statute  is,  however,  couched 
in  different  language  and  goes  somewhat  further  than  the  others,  in 
that  it  defines  the  tenn  'Snce  principal."     It  is  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Every  master  or  employer  in  this  State  shall  use  reason- 
able care  to  provide  the  person  or  persons  in  his  employ  with  reason- 
ably safe,  suitable  and  sufficient  tools,  implements  and  instrumentalities 
with  which  to  do  the  master's  work,  and  also  use  reasonable  care  to 
provide  a  reasonably  safe  and  suitable  place  for  his  servants  to  perform 
the  duties  assigned  to  them  by  the  master. 

It  shall  also  DC  the  master's  duty  to  use  reasonable  care  to  establish 
safe  and  suitable  rules  and  regulations  or  methods  for  the  performance 
of  the  work  required  of  his  servants,  and  to  direct  and  supervise  the 
performance  of  the  work  in  a  reasonably  safe  and  prudent  manner. 

Sec.  2.  Whenever  a  master  or  employer  delegates  to  any  one  the 
performance  of  his  duties  which  he,  as  master  or  employer  owes  to  his 
servants,  or  any  part  or  portion  of  such  duties  the  person  so  delegated, 
while  so  acting  for  his  master  or  employer  shall  be  considered  the  A'ice 
principle  [principal]  and  representative  of  the  master. 

The  supreme  court  of  California  has  said  of  section  1970,  above, 
that  the  law  of  the  State  respecting  the  negligence  of  a  fellow-servant, 
where  there  is  no  want  of  ordinary  care  upon  the  part  of  the  employer, 
as  set  forth  in  said  section,  recognizes  no  distinction  growing  out  of 
the  gmdes  of  employment  of  the  respective  employees,  nor  does  it 
give  effect  to  the  circumstance  that  the  fellow-servant  through  whose 
negligence  the  injury  was  received  was  the  superior  of  the  injured 
employee  in  the  general  service  in  which  they  both  were  employed. 

The  supreme  court  of  Minnesota  has  held  that  both  under  the  com- 
mon law  and  under  the  above  act  it  is  the  duty  of  a  master  to  use 
reasonable  care  to  provide  for  the  employee  a  safe  place  to  work  in 
and  safe  machinery  and  proper  appliances  for  doing  the  work,  and 
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that  this  duty  is  aa  absolute  one,  which  can  not  be  delegated  so  aa  to 
relieve  the  employer  from  liability;  aad  that  if  the  safe  place  or  aafe 
machiner}^,  etc.,  which  the  master  has  furnished  is  made  uxiattfe  bj 
the  negligence  of  his  servants,  whom  he  has  selected  with  due  c*are, 
such  uegligeuce  is  that  of  a  fellow-servant  for  which  the  employer  is 
not  liable. 

The  statute  of  Montana  was  enacted  February  19,  1895,  while  thoae 
of  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota  were  originally  a  part  of  an  act  of 
the  Territory  of  Dakota,  from  which  Territoiy  both  States  werefonned, 
approved  February  17,  1877.  The  supreme  court  of  the  Territory 
declared  in  1882,  in  the  ease  of  Herbert  t'.  Northei*n  Pacific  Railroad 
Company,  that  the  above-mentioned  f^tatuto«s  were  but  an  enactment 
of  the  common  law  upon  the  subject  of  employer's  liability  and  do  not 
change  the  rule.     Said  decision  is  binding  in  the  two  States. 

COEMPLOTEES  OR  FELLOW-SEBVANTS. 

In  addition  to  the  laws  presented  and  discussed  above,  many  statutes 
have  been  enacted  by  the  legislatures  of  numerous  States  which  cJiange 
the  common-law  liability  and  relax  the  strictness  of  the  common-law 
iiilc  as  to  coemplo}  ees  or  fellow-servants. 

AFFE<mN<;    RAILROADS   ONLY. 

Most  of  these  laws,  however,  affect  but  one  class  of  employees,  those 
employed  by  railroad  companies,  and  the  first  legislation  in  this  coun- 
try which  changed  the  common-law  rule,  and  which  was  also  the  first 
legislation  of  any  kind  upon  the  subject  of  this  article,  applied  iji  the 
case  of  the  employees  of  railroads  only.  This  was  a  statute  enacted 
by  the  State  of  Georgia  in  1856,  which  is  now  to  be  found  in  the  two 
following  sections  of  the  Code  of  Georgia  of  1895: 

Section  2:^97.  Railroad  companies  are  common  carriers,  and  liable 
as  su<'h.  As  such  companies  nocessaril}'^  have  many  employees  who 
can  not  possibly  control  those  who  should  exercise  care  and  diligence 
in  the  running  of  trains,  such  companies  shall  be  liable  to  such 
employees  as  to  passengers  for  injuries  arising  from  the  want  of 
sucli  care  and  diligence. 

Sec.  2823.  If  the  person  injured  is  himself  an  employee  of  the  com- 
pany, and  the  damage  was  caused  by  another  employee,  and  without 
fault  or  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  person  injured,  his  employuicDt 
by  the  company  shall  be  no  bar  to  the  recovery  [of  damages]. 

As  was  said,  these  sections  change  the  common-law  rule  only  a^ 
regards  railroad  employees,  and  the  legislature  of  Georgia  has  gone 
no  further  than  this  since  their  enactment.  The  constitutionality  of 
these  sections  has  l^een  aflirmed  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  in 
numerous  cases.  Said  court  has  also  held  that  to  recover  daaiBges 
under  these  sections  the  injured  employee  must  himself  have  beenfi*® 
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from  fault;  in  other  wordw,  that  he  must  not  have  been  guUty  of 
FH»gIi^ence  eontnbating  to  his  injury,  ev^en  though  in  performing  the 
negligent  act  he  was  acting  under  orders  of  a  superior;  that  the  appli- 
cation of  these  sections  is  not  confined  alone  to  cases  where  the  injuries 
complained  of  were  connected  with  the  ''running  of  trains,"  and  that 
the  effect  of  the  sections  is  to  pot  the  empknees  of  luilroads  upon 
exactly  the  same  plane,  in  ix?spect  to  their  r^ht  to  recover  damages 
for  injuries  that  a  nonemployee  would  be  on  under  the  common  law. 
By  decisions  rendered  in  1888  and  1895  the  United  States  circnii 
court  for  the  northern  district  of  Geoi'gia  decided  that  sections  22t^7 
and  2823  above  did  not  apply  in  the  ease  of  an  injury  to  an  employee 
of  a  receiver  operating  a  railroad  under  direction  of  a  court  of  equitj'. 
The  supreme  court  of  the  State  had  previously  made  the  some  decision. 
In  order  to  extend  the  benefits  of  these  sections  to  the  employees  of 
all  railroads  operating  in  the  State,  the  legislature,  by  act  approved 
December  16,  1895,  provided  that  the  liability  of  all  receivers  and  like 
officers  operating  railroads  should  be  the  same  as  that  of  railroad  com- 
panies as  fixed  in  these  sections.  Said  act,  being  No.  224  of  the  acts 
of  1895,  reads  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  liabilitv  of  receivers,  trustees,  assignees,  and  other 
like  officers  operating  railroads  in  this  State,  or  partially  in  this  State, 
for  injuries  and  damages  to  persons  in  their  employ,  caused  by  the 
negligence  of  coemployees,  shall  be  the  same  as  the  liabilitj^  now  fixed 
by  the  law  governmg  the  operation  of  railroad  corporations  in  this 
State  for  like  injuries  and  damages,  and  a  lien  is  hereby  created  on  the 
gross  income  of  an}-  such  railroad  while  in  the  hands  of  any  such 
receiver,  trustee,  assignee,  or  other  person,  in  favor  of  such  injured 
employees,  superior  to  all  other  liens  against  defendant  under  the  laws 
of  this  State. 

Sec.  2.  Suits  may  be  brought  against  cither  of  such  officers  in  the 
same  county,  and  service  may  bo  perfected  by  serving  them  or  their 
agents  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  suit  hud  been  brought  against  the 
corporation  whose  property  or  franchise  in  being  operated  by  them, 
and  all  such  suits  may  be  brought  without  first  having  obtained  leave 
to  sue  from  any  court. 

The  next  law  of  this  nature  to  be  passed  was  enacte<l  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Iowa  in  1862,  and  is  now  contained  in  section  2071 
of  the  Code  of  Iowa  of  1897,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Se^thon  2071.  Every  corporation  operating  a  railway  shall  bo  liable 
for  all  damages  sustained  by  any  person,  including  employees  of  such 
corporation,  in  consequence  of  the  neglect  of  agents,  or  by  any  mis- 
management of  the  engineers  or  other  employees  of  the  corporation, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  willful  wrongs,  whether  of  commission  or 
omission  of  such  agents,  engineers,  or  other  employees,  when  such 
wrongs  are  in  any  manner  connected  with  the  use  and  operation  of  any 
railway,  on  or  about  which  they  shall  be  employed,  and  no  contract 
which  restricts  such  liability  shall  be  legal  or  binding. 

As  will  be  seen,  this  law  puts  the  employee  of  a  i-ailrcmfl^^tgi^pany 
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upon  the  same  level  in  regard  to  his  right  to  recover  damages  for  inju- 
ries as  are  all  other  persons  not  employees.  The  supreme  court  of 
Iowa  has  affirmed  the  constitutionality  of  this  act  and  has  decided  that 
it  applies  only  in  case  of  injuries  due  to  accidents  growing  out  of  the 
use  and  operation  of  railroads,  and  is  not  intended  to  embrace  all  classes 
of  railroad  employees,  but  only  to  apply  to  those  engaged  directly  in 
the  business  of  operating  the  railway.  In  this  respect  its  scope  seems 
to  bo  more  limited  than  that  of  the  Georgia  statute  above.  Uix)n  the 
question  as  to  who  may  be  considered  as  engaged  in  the  of>eration  of  a 
i-ailroad,  the  court  has  drawn  the  line  quite  strictly  to  those  engaged  in 
the  actual  movement  and  operation  of  trains  and  such  work  as  is 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  same. 

It  has  also  been  decided  that  a  receiver  who  is  operating  a  railroad 
under  the  appointment  and  direction  of  a  court  of  equit}'  is  included 
in  the  term  "persons  owning  or  operating  railways''  within  the  con- 
templation of  this  section.  A  recent  amendment  to  this  section  is 
referred  to  on  page  1208,  below. 

In  the  order  of  time  of  adopting  a  law  of  this  class  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana stands  next,  and  its  law  was  originally  passed  by  the  legislature 
of  the  Territory  of  Montana  in  1873,  having  been  approved  May  7, 
1873.  In  1895,  after  the  admission  of  Montana  as  a  State  of  the  Union, 
the  same  law  was  included  in  an  edition  of  the  codes  and  statutes 
adopted  by  act  of  the  legislature  approved  February  19,  1895,  as  the 
law  of  the  State.    It  forms  a  section  of  the  civil  code,  and  is  as  follo\i's; 

Section  905.  In  every  case  the  liability  of  a  [railroad]  corporation 
to  a  servant  or  employee  acting  under  the  orders  of  his  superior,  shall 
bo  the  same  in  cases  of  injury  sustained  by  default  or  wrongful  act  of 
his  superior,  or  to  an  cmplo^^ee  not  appointed  or  controlled  by  him,  as 
if  such  servant  or  employee  were  a  passenger. 

In  a  decision  rendered  by  the  supreme  court  in  November,  1895,  it 
declared  that  the  above  statute  established  the  principle  that  there  is  a 
difference  in  the  grade  of  the  employees  in  a  common  employment, 
and  that  it  gave  a  right  of  action  to  a  senant,  injured  through  the 
negligence  of  a  superior  employee,  against  a  master,  when  such  injured 
sonant  was  without  fault  or  negligence  on  his  part.  Subsequently  a 
rehearing  of  this  case  was  had,  and  as  a  result  thereof  the  court  decided 
that  this  Territorial  statute  had  been  annulled  by  the  provisions  of  the 
State  constitution,  for  the  reasons  that  it  applied  to  domestic  corpora- 
tions only;  that,  therefore,  it  placed  a  greater  l)urden  upon  domestic 
corporations  than  upon  foreign  ones  operating  in  the  State,  and  that 
being  so,  was  necessarily  in  conflict  with  section  11  of  article  15  of  the 
constitution  of  the  State,  which  prohibited  the  giving  to  any  foreign 
corporation,  or  the  exercise  by  the  same,  of  any  greater  rights  or  pnv- 
ileges  than  those  possessed  by  domestic  corporations.  In  the  sense  as 
used  above,  the  words  ''domestic"  and  ''foreign"  apply,  the  on©  ^ 
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corporations  created  by  the  State  of  Montana,  the  other  to  corpora- 
tions created  outside  said  State,  whether  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States  or  not.  From  the  above  it  is  clear  that  said  section,  while  a  law" 
of  the  Territory  of  Montana,  never  really  became  a  law  of  the  State,, 
and  Montana  is,  in  effect,  at  the  present  time,  without  legislation, 
changing  the  common-law  rule. 

In  this  particular  kind  of  legislation  Kansas  modifies  the  common- 
law  in  paragraph  1251  of  the  General  Statutes  of  1889,  the  original 
act  having  been  approved  March  4,  1874.  The  paragraph  is  in  the 
following  language: 

Paragraph  1251.  Every  railroad  company  organized  or  doing  busi- 
ness in  this  State  shall  be  liable  for  all  damages  done  to  any  employee 
of  such  company  in  consequence  of  any  negligence  of  its  agents,  or  by 
any  mismanagement  of  its  engineers  or  other  employees  to  any  persoii 
sustaining  such  damage. 

The  supreme  court  of  Kansas  has  repeatedly  held  this  act  to  be 
constitutional;  it  has  decided  that  the  statute  affects  only  those  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  hazardous  business  of  railroading;  that  it  has 
changed  the  rule  as  to  the  employer's  liability  for  the  negligence  of 
employees,  and  has  made  railroad  companies  liable  to  one  emploj^ee- 
for  injuries  caused  by  the  negligence  of  a  coemployee,  but  the  act  or 
conduct,  knowledge  or  notice  for  which  the  company  is  responsible  in 
any  given  case  must  be  that  of  some  employee  having  duty  or  author- 
ity in  the  premises;  that  the  application  of  this  statute  is  not  limited 
to  ca^es  where  the  injuries  were  caused  in  the  movement  of  trains,  and 
that  a  receiver  or  other  officer  operating  a  railroad  under  authority  of 
a  court  is  liable  to  the  same  extent  as  are  railroad  companies  under 
this  law. 

The  court  also  held  that  contributory  negligence  of  the  injured' 
employee  will  bar  a  recovery  of  damages  under  this  statute  as  it  does 
under  the  common  law,  and  that  the  paragraph  applies  to  every  rail- 
road organized  in  the  State  or  doing  business  in  the  State,  but  that  its 
provisions  do  not  include  firms,  partnerships,  or  individuals  having 
servants  or  employees  engaged  in  work  upon  the  road  or  trains  of  a 
railroad  corporation  . 

Wisconsin  next,  by  chapter  173,  acts  of  1875,  enacted  legislation  of 
this  class.     The  language  of  the  act  was  as  follows: 

Every  railroad  corporation  shall  be  liable  for  all  damages  sustained 
by  any  agent  or  servant  thereof  hy  reason  of  the  negligence  of  any 
other  agent  or  servant  thereof,  without  contributory  negligence  on 
his  part,  when  sustained  within  this  State,  or  when  such  agent  or 
servant  is  a  resident  of  and  his  contract  of  employment  was  made 
in  this  State,  and  no  contract,  rule  or  regulation  between  any  such 
corporation  and  any  agent  or  servant  shall  impair  or  diminish  suclr 
liability. 
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Tlii>  act  was  rei>eale<l  by  chapter  232,  acts  of  l.SS«>,  and  from  that 
time  until  iN^'J  the  courts  of  the  State  were  g-ovemed  by  the  couiiuoa- 
law  rule. 

A  new  law  on  this  >u)>ject  was  enacted  in  chapter  43^,  act>  of  InV.^. 
wiiich  was  rather  more  limited  in  its  application  than  the  former  law, 
as  it  em)>niced  only  those  cases  where  the  injury  complained  of  was 
cau.-ed  by  the  ne<^ligence  of  any  employee  having  charge  or  conti-ol  uf 
•'any  stiitionarj'  signal,  target  point,  block  or  .N\^itch." 

This  act  was  in  turn  i-epealed  b}'  chapter  :^20.  act^  of  18*,*8.  the  pres- 
ent law  of  the  State  upon  this  subject.  Said  act  was  approved  April 
17.  1^1»3,  and  is  expre>>ed  in  the  following  words: 

Section  1.  Every  railroad  or  railway  company  operating  any  rail- 
road or  railway,  the  line  of  which  .>hall  be  in  whole  or  in  part  within 
this  Suite,  shall  be  liable  for  all  damages  sustained  within  this  State  by 
any  employee  of  such  company,  without  contributoiy  neg-li^rence  on 
his  part;  fir>t,  when  such  injury  is  caused  by  any  defect  in  any  loco- 
motive, engine,  car,  rail,  track,  machinery  or  appliance  required  hr 
said  company  to  }hi  used  by  its  employees  in  and  about  the  husine^  of 
such  employment,  when  such  defect  could  have  been  discovered  by 
such  company-  In'  reasonable  and  proper  care,  tests  or  inspection,  and 
proof   of   such   defect  shall  be  presumptive   evidence  of  knowledge 
th(Meof  on  the  part   of   such   company;  second,  or  while    any  si/eh 
employee  is  so  engaged  in  operating,  running,  riding  upon  or  switch- 
ing, passenger  or  freight  or  other  tmins,  engines  or  cars,  and  whil*' 
engaged  in  the  performaTice  of  his  duty  as  such  employee,  and  which 
such  injury  shall  have  l>een  caused  by  the  carelessness  or  negligence 
of  any  other  employee,  officer  or  agent  of  such  company  in  the  dis- 
charge of,  or  for  failure  to  discharge  his  duties  as  such. 

Skc.  3.  No  action  or  cause  of  action  now  existing  shall  be  affected 
}»y  this  act. 

Sk(\  4.  No  contract,  receipt,  rule  or  regulation  between  any  eniploy^ 
and  a  niilrcxid  company,  shall  exempt  such  corpomtion  from  the  full 
lia))ility  im{)osed  by  tHis  act. 

In  interj^reting  this  statute  the  supreme  court  of  Wisconsin  holti* 
that  it  applies  only  in  cases  where  the  injured  emplovee  ts  one  of  thnt 
class  engaged  in  operating  moving  trains,  engines,  and  cars,  and  who 
wiLs  injured  wliile  actually  so  engaged.  The  court  has  aUo  heW  tM 
contributor}'  negligence  of  the  injured  eniptoyee  is  a  proper  defen^se 
under  this  statute  as  it  is  at  conunon  law. 

In  this  group  of  States  which  have  ]m>^sed  special  legislation  hS^^^^ 
ing  the  liability  of  railroad  companit^s,  Jla^suchusetts  CDmejjt  rioxt, 
and  in  an  amendment  to  section  212  of  chapter  112  of  the  Public 
Statutes  of  1SS2,  the  amending  act  being  approved  Juae  1^,  1883*  to 
h^gislature  enacted  the  following: 

And  if  an  emplovee  of  such  corpc^ration  [railroad]  lieiiig  iii  ^"^ 
exercise  of  due  care  is  killed  under  such  cineumstnnce*H  as  would  h?t^*'^ 
entitled  the  d(H*eased  to  maintiiin  an  action  for  dauia^^e^  aj^iiin^t  i**^^j" 
corporation,  if  death  had  not  resulted,  the  curpomtioii  dudl  tie  llM^ 
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in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  it  would  have  been  if  the 
deceased  had  not  been  an  employee. 

It  is  clear  that  this  law  did  not  so  change  the  rule  of  the  common 
law  as  to  make  the  railroad  company  liable  for  the  death  of  an 
employee  caused  by  the  negligence  of  a  fellow-servant,  and,  in  fact, 
the  supreme  court  of  the  State  has  expressly  so  decided.  It  does 
nothing  more  than  to  give  the  right  to  the  heirs  or  legal  representa- 
tives of  a  deceased  employee  to  maintain  an  action  for  damages  for 
his  death,  a  right  which  did  not  exist  at  common  law,  in  such  cases  as 
would  have  entitled  him  to  have  recovered  damages  for  his  injuries 
had  he  lived. 

Minnesota  was  next  in  order  to  pass  a  law  of  this  character  in  an  act 
approved  February  24,  1887,  and  now  contained  in  section  2701  of  the 
General  Statutes  of  Minnesota  of  1894.     Said  section  is  as  follows: 

Section  2701.  Every  railroad  corporation  owning  or  operating  a 
railroad  in  this  State  shall  be  liable  for  all  damages  sustained  by  any 
agent  or  servant  thereof  by  reason  of  the  negligence  of  any  other  agent 
or  servant  thereof,  without  contributory  negligence  on  his  part,  when 
sustained  within  this  State,  and  no  contract,  rule,  or  regulation 
between  such  corporation  and  any  agent  or  servant  shall  impair  or 
diminish  such  liabdity:  Prcyvided^  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  so 
construed  as  to  render  any  railroad  company  liable  for  damages  sus- 
tained by  any  employee,  agent,  or  servant  while  engaged  in  tne  con- 
struction of  a  new  road,  or  any  part  thereof,  not  open  to  public  tmvel 
or  use. 

In  language  this  somewhat  resembles  the  Iowa  law  above,  although 
not  containing  the  Iowa  provision  limiting  the  application  of  the  law 
to  those  cases  where  the  injuries  were  ''connected  with  the  use  and 
operation ''  of  the  road.  The  supreme  court  of  the  State  has,  however, 
decided  that  the  application  of  the  statute  is  so  limited,  and  that  unless 
the  employee  was  engaged  in  the  opei*ation  of  the  road  when  injured 
he  can  not  recover  damages  under  this  section.  It  has  also  held  dis- 
tinctly and  on  numerous  occasions  that  damages  can  be  recovered 
under  this  section  when  the  negligence,  which  was  the  proximate 
cause  of  the  injury,  was  that  of  a  fellow-servant.  Two  other  points 
have  been  settled  by  the  same  court  to  the  effect  that  the  act  does  not 
apply  to  street  railways,  and  that  it  does  include  within  its  provisions 
a  receiver  operating  a  railroad  under  the  appointment  and  direction  of 
a  court  of  equity  as  well  as  ''railroad  coi*po rations.'' 

In  this  connection  Minnesota  has  enacted  a  statute  which  stands  by 
itself  as  the  only  law  of  its  kind  in  this  country.  It  is  chapter  324, 
acts  of  1895,  was  approved  April  24,  1895,  and  reads  as  follows: 

Section  1.  In  any  action  where  a  verdict  is  hereafter  rendered 
awarding  damages  on  account  of  the  negligence  of  a  coemployce  or 
coemployees,  fellow-servant  or  fellow-servants  of  the  injured  party, 
the  court,  upon  request  of  either  party,  made  before  the  case  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  jury,  shall  direct  the  jury  to  name  and  it  shall  be  their 
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d.jTv  to  r>arj.<-  :n  t!j<'ir  vf-r-llrt  *'j*  :i  o^f-mi^oTf-p  .*r  « *^n-7 !  •vfHP^.  f- '- 
low-^^-narit  or  fallow— ^-rvant^.  if  ir^f-  eviti»-'.c^  -L ».'  -1:^  I  •-*-  tr.-'ir  •. ..': 
or  narii*'*:  ar-d  if  ti;f'  f'vil*  ri<v>  n'>-»  not  rl!^*  i  --^  li-e  ljiH.''  -^r  r  i.n..--^. 
th*'n  -urh  *-^>'fii{»lo\  *-*'  itr  <'R-iijpIoyf'*"S.  f*-i!'*w— ^r*-:!?.!  or  f-. !■»-•€- — .-r^ - 
ant-  -hall  \pf^  d<'-i;rf.at*"J  *>y  wori-  <»f  d*-Mri{  t:*':,.  havi^:;'  r-  f*.-rr-r  .  -  t  ■ 
*'la-^  of  *^'r\U'(f,  natiirf'  of  f'ii;}'!oyiiJf'nt  or  olLers\i>e.  ?-_»  a-  to  i  :  z,i.:\ 
iht'in  a-  far  a-  [K;--i'»I<*  untl*T  the  evi.ifri<-e. 

Pror'ohy^  fnrih^r.  That  thi-  ait  ^hall  not  apj'!y  to  ca--e-  wh-  r~--  t..- 
naifu?  or  d<— ^ription  of  ••u<-h  jxrr-ou  or  p^r-^Jii^  i^  L'-»t  di*^ !  ,»?^^.l    »»jr  ir.- 

Thi*  a/'t  ^-ari  only  apply  in  the  <-av  of  -uit-  ainiin-t  niilri.<il  v«.ri-;  ±- 
rii*'?*.  a^  only  a;ruin-t  ^u<h  rompani'^-i  <-an  verdict^  Ih*  lesrally  rv-r.-ir-n-  i 
whirh  award  daiiia;rf>  on  a4-fount  of  thf  nej^litfc^nt-e  of  fcH»»w-?^r\~uiir^. 
It-i  o)ij*'<t  apjKarn  to  Ix'  to  fix  the  re'^fxju>ibility  for  the  ne<5li^»*i., ^ 
wliirh  i-au-^d  the  injury  ujK^n  >ouie  jxirticular  employee  or  emid'^y*-* ^ 
for  the  Ix-netit  of  the  railnnid  company. 

Next  to  follow  Minne?if>ta  in  the  order  of  let^i-hiting  upon  thi-  -u'i- 
ject  wa**  the  State  of  Florirhi  which,  in  an  act  approved  June  7,  l^^T, 
provided  that  if  an  employee  of  a  railroad  company  was  injurcsi  with- 
out fault  or  ne;rliifcnce  on  his  pmrt,  and  the  damage  was  i-au>^**l  by 
another  employee,  his  employment  b\'  the  railroad  t*ompany  should  J>e 
no  Inir  to  his  recovery  of  damages.  By  an  amendment  approved  May 
4,  1^I^,  th«'  wording  of  the  act  was  changed  so  as  to  limit  the  injurit>» 
for  which  damages  can  l>e  recovered  in  such  ca^es  to  tho^  caused  "by 
the  running  of  the  locomotives,  or  cai*s,  or  other  maohiuer}-''  of  the 
railnrad  comf>any.  The  following,  to  l>e  found  on  l>age  llHJS  of  the 
I^*viM*d  Statutes  of  lsii2,  is  the  law  in  its  present  form: 

Sf/tion  H.  If  any  person  is  injured  by  a  railroad  company  by  the 
running  of  the  locomotives,  or  cars,  or  other  machinery  of  such  com- 
jmny,  he  being  at  the  time  of  such  injury  an  employee  of  the  company, 
and  the  damage  was  caused  bv  negligence  of  another  employee,  and 
without  fault  or  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  person  injured,  hLs 
emplovm(»nt  by  the  company  shall  be  no  bar  to  a  recovery.  No  con- 
tract which  restricts  such  liability  shall  be  legal  or  binding. 

Th(^  supreme  court  of  Florida  has  decided  that  under  the  provision;? 
of  this  statute  an  emplov(»e  of  a  railroad  company  can  not  recover 
danjuges  fiom  such  company  for  injuries  sustained  b}'  him  on  aci*ount 
of  the  negligence  of  another  employee,  unless  wholly  without  fault 
himself,  even  though  in  ])erforming  the  act  that  resuU-ed  in  the  injury 
h<*.  was  acting  under  the  orders  of  a  superior. 

Ohio's  law,  the  next  in  order  of  passage,  is  contained  in  section  3  of 
an  act  passed  April  2,  ISIM),  to  be  found  on  page  149,  aot^j  of  Ohio  of 
1H!K).     It  is  in  language  as  follows: 

Section  8.  In  all  actions  against  the  railroad  company  for  personal 
injury  to,  or  death  resulting  from  personal  injury,  of  any  person,  while 
in  the  employ  of  such  company,  arising  from  the  ncgliijcnee  of  such 
company  or  any  of  its  officers  or  employees,  it  shall  be  held  in  addition 
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to  the  liability  now  existing  by  law,  that  every  person  in  the  employ 
of  Huch  company,  actually  having  power  or  authoritv  to  direct  or  con- 
trol any  other  employee  of  such  company,  is  not  the  fellow-servant, 
but  superior  of  such*  other  employee,  also  that  every  person  in  the 
employ  of  such  commny  having  charge  or  control  of  employees  in  any 
separate  branch  or  department,  shall  be  held  to  be  the  superior  and 
not  fellow-servant  of  employees  in  any  other  branch  or  aepartment 
who  have  no  power  to  direct  or  control  in  the  branch  or  department 
in  which  they  are  employed. 

The  next  State  to  pass  a  law  of  this  chanicter,  affecting  i'ailroa<l 
companies  only,  was  Mississippi,  and  in  section  198  of  its  present  con- 
stitution, adopted  November  1,  1890,  it  greatly  relaxed  the  severity  of 
the  common-law  rule,  and  declared  that  the  legislature  might  extend 
the  benefits  pro\nded  therein  to  any  other  class  of  employees.  Said 
section  is  in  the  following  language: 

Section  193.  Every  emplovee  of  any  railroad  coi-poration  shall  have 
the  same  right  and  remedies  lor  any  injuries  suffered  by  him  from  the 
act  or  omission  of  said  corporation  or  its  employees,  as  are  allowed  by 
law  to  other  persons  not  employees,  where  the  injury  results  from  the 
negligence  of  a  superior  agent  or  oflBcer,  or  of  a  person  having  the 
right  to  control  or  direct  the  services  of  the  party  injured,  and  also 
when  the  injury  results  from  the  negligence  of  a  fellow-servant  engaged 
in  another  department  of  labor  from  that  of  the  party  injured,  or  of  a 
fellow-servant  on  another  train  of  cars,  or  one  en^ged  about  a  different 
piece  of  work.  Knowledge  by  any  employee  injured,  of  the  defective 
or  unsafe  character  or  condition  of  any  machinery,  ways,  or  appliances, 
shall  be  no  defense  to  an  action  for  injury  caused  thereby,  except  as  to 
conductors  or  engineers  in  charge  of  dangerous  or  unsafe  cars,  or 
engines  voluntarily  operated  by  them.  Where  death  ensues  from  any 
injury  to  employees,  the  legal  or  personal  representatives  of  the  person 
injured  shall  have  the  same  right  and  remedies  as  are  allowed  by  law 
to  such  representatives  of  other  persons.  Any  contract  or  agreement, 
express  or  implied,  made  by  any  employee  to  waive  the  benefit  of  this 
section  shall  be  null  and  Aoid;  and  this  section  shall  not  be  construed 
to  deprive  any  emplo\'ee  of  a  corporation  or  his  legal  or  personal  rep- 
resentative, of  any  right  or  remeay  that  he  now  ha^^  by  the  law  of  the 
land.  The  legislature  may  extend  the  remedies  herein  provided  for  to 
any  other  class  of  employees. 

The  supreme  court  of  Mississippi,  in  a  case  decided  in  1892,  held 
that  this  section  abolished  the  defense  of  contributory  negligence  in 
actions  against  railroad  companies  by  employees  for  damages  for  in  j  uries, 
unless  the  negligence  was  willful  or  reckless.  In  a  later  case,  decided 
in  1895,  It  held  that  the  statute  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  abolish  this 
defense,  but  merely  abrogated  the  common  law  rule  to  the  effect  that 
knowledge  by  the  employee  of  the  defective  or  unsafe  character  of  the 
machinery  or  appliances  should  preclude  his  recovery  of  damages  for 
an  injury.  It  has  also  been  decided  by  the  court  that  an  engineer  or 
conductor  of  a  ti*ain  while  engaged  in  the  routine  duties  of  operating 
the  train  can  not  be  considered  to  be  "the  superior  agent  or  officer" 
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or  '•  the  p>er»on  having  the  right  to  control  or  direct  the  senicecs''  within 
the  meaning  of  the  section. 

In  the  Code  of  Mi^ssissippi,  edition  of  1892,  which  was  adopted  as 
official  by  the  legislature  of  that  ^ear,  first  appears,  in  section  3559, 
what  was  practically'  a  duplicate  of  section  193  of  the  con^^titution, 
By  a  subsequent  amendment,  passed  b}'  the  legislature  in  1896.  the 
fomi  of  this  section  was  changed,  and  it  was  made  to  apply  against  all 
classics  of  corporations,  not  being  confined  to  railroads  alone.  This 
law  will  be  discussed  further  along. 

In  this  group  of  States  Texas  next  ap|>ears,  having  passed  an  act, 
approved  March  10.  1891,  and  amended  in  1893,  which  defines  the 
meaning  of  the  terms  '^vice  principal''  and  *'fellow-senant"  in  the 
c*ase  of  railroad  companies,  changing  the  common-law  rule  thereon. 
Said  act  is  now  contained  in  the  following  sections  of  the  Revised 
Stotut^'s  of  Texas  of  l^(^3: 

Section  loOOf.  All  persons  engaged  in  the  ser\ice  of  any  railway 
corporation,  foreign  or  domestic,  doing  business  in  this  State,  or  in 
the  service  of  a  receiver,  manager,  or  of  any  person  controlling  or 
operating  such  corporation,  who  are  intrusted  bv  such  corporation, 
receiver,  or  person  in  control  thereof,  with  the  authority  of  superin- 
tendence, control,  or  command  of  other  persons  in  the  emplovment  of 
such  corporation,  or  receiver,  manager,  or  person  in  control  of  such 
corporation,  or  with  the  authority  to  direct  any  other  employee  in  the 
performance  of  the  duty  of  such  employee,  are  vice  principals  of  such 
corporation,  receiver,  manager,  or  pt^rson  controlling  the  same,  and 
are  not  fellow-serv^ants  of  such  employee. 

Sec.  4:560g.  All  persons  who  are  engaged  in  the  conmion  service 
of  such  railway  corporation,  receiver,  manager,  or  person  in  control 
thereof,  and  who,  while  so  employed,  are  in  the  same  grade  of  employ- 
ment and  are  working  together  at  the  same  time  and  place,  and  to  a 
common  purpose,  neither  of  such  persons  being  intrusted  In"  such  cor- 
poratioa,  receiver,  manager,  or  person  in  control  thereof,  with  any 
superintendence  or  control  over  their  fellow-employees,  or  with  the 
authority  to  direct  any  other  employee  in  the  perfonnance  of  anv  duty 
of  such  emplo3'ee,  are  fellow-si^rvants  with  each  other:  Provnled^  That 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  l>e  so  construed  as  to  make  employees 
of  such  corporation,  receiver,  manager,  or  pei'son  in  control  thereof, 
fellow -servants  with  other  employees  engaged  in  any  other  department 
or  service  of  such  corporation,  receiver,  manager,  or  person  in  control 
thereof.  Employees  who  do  not  come  within  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  not  be  considered  fellow-senants. 

Se(\  45(>Uh.  No  contract  made  between  the  employer  and  employee, 
l>ased  upon  the  contingency  of  death  or  injury  ot  the  eniplovee,  limit- 
ing the  liability  of  the  employer  under  this  act,  or  fixing  damages  to 
be  recovered,  shall  be  valid  and  binding. 

The  supreme  court  of  Texas  has  affinned  the  constitutionality  of  this 
statute.  It  decided  that  the  original  act  did  not  include  the  emplovees 
of  a  receiver  of  a  railroad,  but  the  amendment  of  1893,  approved  May 
4,  1893,  provided  that  it  should  so  apply.     In  decisions  rendered  in 
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1895  and  1896  the  court  held  that  the  act  did  not  include  street  i-aii- 
ways  within  its  provLsionH,  and  in  1897,  by  an  act  approved  June  IS, 
of  that  year,  the  legislature  enacted  a  law  very  similar  to  the  al>ove, 
but  applying  to  street  railways  as  well  as  to  trunk  lines.  Said  act, 
being  chapter  6  of  the  acts  of  1897,  is  as  follows: 

Section.  1.  Ever}"  person,  receiver,  or  corpomtion  operating  a  i-ail- 
road  or  street  railway  the  line  of  which  shall  be  situated  in  whole  or  in 
part  in  this  State,  shall  be  liable  for  all  damages  sustained  by  any  serv- 
ant or  employee  thereof  while  engaged  in  the  work  of  operating  the 
cars,  locomotives,  or  trains  of  such  person,  receiver,  or  corporation, 
by  reason  of  the  negligence  of  any  otner  servant  or  employee  of  such 
person,  receiver,  or  corporation,  and  the  fact  that  such  servants  or 
employees  were  fellow-servants  with  each  other  shall  not  impair  or 
destroy  such  liability. 

Sec.  2.  All  persons  engaged  in  the  service  of  ajiy  person,  receiver, 
or  corporation,  controlling  or  operating  a  railroad  or  street  railway  the 
line  or  which  shall  be  situated  in  whole  or  in  part  in  this  State,  who  are 
intrusted  by  such  pqrson,  receiver,  or  corporation  with  the  authority 
of  superintendence,  control,  or  command  of  other  servants  or  employees 
of  such  person,  receiver,  or  corporation,  or  with  the  authority  to  direct 
any  other  emplo^^ee  in  the  performance  of  any  duty  of  such  employee, 
are  vice  principals  of  such  person,  receiver,  or  corporation,  and  arc  not 
fellow-servants  with  their  coemployees. 

Sec.  3.  All  persons  who  are  engaged  in  the  common  service  of  such 
person,  receiver,  or  corporation,  controlling  or  operating  a  railroad  or 
street  railwa^^  and  who  while  so  employed  are  in  the  same  grade  of 
employment  and  are  doing  the  same  character  of  work  or  service  and  are 
working  together  at  the  same  time  and  place  and  at  the  same  piece  of 
work  and  to  a  common  purpose,  arc  fellow-servants  with  each  other- 
Employees  who  do  not  come  within  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  be  considered  fellow-servants. 

Sec.  4.  No  contract  made  between  the  employer  and  employee  based 
upon  the  contingency  of  death  or  injury  of  the  employee  an^  limiting 
the  liability  of  the  employer  under  tHis  act  or  fixing  damages  to  be 
recovered  shall  be  valid  or  binding. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  .in  this  act  sh^l  be  held  to  impair  or  diminish  the 
defense  of  contributory  negligence  when  the  injury  of  the  servant  or 
emploj^ee  is  caused  proximately  ])y  his  own  contributory  negligence. 

oEC.  6.  The  short  duration  of  the  special  session  of  the  legislature, 
and  the  fact  that  the  existing  fellow-servant  law  is  inadeciuate  to  accom- 
plish its  purposes,  and  the  fact  that  a  large  portion  of  our  citizens  have 
no  adequate  remedy  for  personal  injuries  sustained,  create  an  emer- 
gency, and  an  imperative  public  necessity  exists,  that  the  constitutional 
rule  requiring  bills  to  ])e  read  on  three  several  days  be,  and  the  same  is 
hereby  suspended,  and  that  this  act  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from 
and  after  its  passage,  and  it  is  so  enacted. 

This  act  would  appear  to  practicalh*  supersede  the  older  law,  but  as 
it  contiiins  no  repealing  clause,  either  general  or  special,  the  older  law 
must  be  considered,  in  theory  at  least,  still  in  force. 

The  next  law  of  this  character  was  passed  by  the  Territory  of  New 
Mexico  and  was  approved  February  17,  1893.     It  is  now  contained  in 
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thf  three  following'  .seetions  of  the  Compiled  Laws  of  New  Mexico  of 

SpxmoN  3210.  Even'  corporation  operating  a  railway  in  this  Terri- 
tory shall  be  liable  in  a  sum  sufficient  to  compensate  such  employee  for 
all  damages  siL-itained  by  any  employee  of  such  corporation,  the  per- 
son injured  or  damaged  being  without  fault  on  his  or  her  p«irt,  occur- 
ring or  sa>;taine<l  in  consequence  of  any  mismanagement,  carelessness, 
neglect,  default  or  wrongful  act  of  any  agent  or  employee  of  such  cor- 
poration, while  in  the  exercise  of  their  several  duties,  when  such  mi«*- 
management,  carelosne.^s,  neglect,  default  or  wrongful  act  of  >uch 
employee  or  agent  could  have  been  avoided  by  such  corporation  through 
the  exercise  of  rej4sonable  care  or  diligence  in  the  selection  of  compe- 
tent employees,  or  agents,  or  by  not  overworking  said  emplovees  or 
re(juiring  or  allowing  them  to  work  an  unusual  or  unreasonable  num- 
\h*v  of  hourh;  and  any  contract  restricting  such  liability  shall  be  deemed 
to  1k»  contrary  to  the  public  policv  of  this  Territory  and  therefore  void. 

Sec.  3217.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  such  corporation  knowingly 
and  willfully  to  use  or  operate  any  c»ar  or  locomotive  that  is  defective, 
or  any  car  or  locomotive  upon  which  the  machinery  or  attachments 
thereto  belonging  are  in  any  manner  defective,  or  shops  or  machinery 
and  attachments  thereof  which  are  in  any  manner  defective,  whict 
defects  might  haA'e  b(»en  previously  ascertained  by  ordinary  care  and 
diligence  by  said  corporation. 

It  the  employee  of  any  such  corporation  shall  receive  any  injury  by 
reason  of  such  defect  in  any  car  or  locomotive  or  machinery  or  attach- 
ments thereto  belonging,  or  shops  or  machinery  and  attachments  thereof, 
owned  and  operated,  or  being  run  and  operated  by  such  corporation, 
through  no  lault  of  his  own,  such  corpoi^ation  shall  be  liable  for  such 
injury,  and  upon  proof  of  the  same  in  an  action  brought  by  such 
employee  or  his  legal  representatives,  in  anv  court  of  proper  jurisdic- 
tion, against  such  railroad  corporation  for  damages  on  account  of  such 
injury  so  received,  shall  be  entitled  to  recover  against  such  corporation 
any  sum  tommensurate  with  the  injuries  sustained:  Proridea^  That  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  all  the  employees  of  railroad  corporations  to 
promptly  report  all  defects  coming  to  their  knowledge  in  any  such  car 
or  locomotive  or  shops  or  machinery  and  attachments  thereof  to  the 

S roper  officer  or  agent  of  such  corporation  and  after  such  report  the 
octrine  of  contributory  negligence  shall  not  apply  to  such  employee. 
Sec.  3218.  Whenever  the  death  of  an  employee  snail  be  caused  under 
circumstances  from  which  a  cause  of  action  would  have  accmed  under 
the  provisions  of  the  two  preceding  sections,  if  death  had  not  ensued, 
an  action  therefor  shall  be  brought  in  the  manner  provided  })y  section 
2310  of  the  Compiled  Laws  of  New  Mexico,  as  amended  by  chapter 
XLIX  of  the  Session  Laws  of  1891  of  New  Mexico,  and  an^  eum 
recovered  therein  shall  be  subject  to  all  of  the  provisions  of  said  sec- 
tion 2310  as  so  amended. 

This  act  differs  in  form  from  most  of  those  preceding,  and  apparently 
does  not  wholly  do  away  with  the  common  law  fellow-servant  rule,  but 
only  holds  the  railroad  corporation  liable  when  the  negligence  of  the 
employee  on  account  of  which  the  injury  was  incurred  could  have 
))een  avoided  })y  the  use  of  reasonable  care  and  diligence  by  the  cor- 
poration.    It  also  makes  it  unlawful  for  the  corporation  to  use  defective 
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cars  or  locomotives,  defective  machinery  and  attachments  thereto,  and 
to  operate  defective  shops  or  machinery  and  attachments  thereof,  and 
makes  the  corporation  liable  for  injuries  incurred  by  employees  which 
were  due  to  such  UvSe  and  operation,  providing  the  defects  might  have 
been  ascci*tained  by  the  corporation  by  the  use  of  ordinary  care  and 
diligence.  No  decisions  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  Territory  bearing 
upon  this  statute  can  be  found. 

By  act  approved  Februar}^  28,  1893,  the  State  of  Arkansas  next  fell 
in  line  and  removed  railroad  employees  from  the  opei'ation  of  the 
fellow-servant  rule  of  the  common  law.  This  statute  was  practically 
a  copy  of  the  original  Texas  statute  of  1891,  above  referred  to,  and  is 
now  to  be  found  in  the  three  following  sections  of  the  Digest  of  Arkan- 
sas of  1894: 

Section  6248.  All  persons  engaged  in  the  sei*vice  of  any  railway 
corpoi*ations,  foreign  or  domestic,  doing  business  in  this  State,  who 
are  intmsted  by  such  corporation  with  the  authority  of  superintendence, 
control  or  command  of  other  persons  in  the  employ  or  service  of  such 
corporation,  or  with  the  authority  to  direct  any  other  employee,  in  the 
performance  of  any  duty  of  such  employee,  are  vice  principals  of  such 
corporation,  and  are  not  fellow-servants  with  such  employee. 

Sec.  6249.  All  persons  who  are  engaged  in  the  common  service  of 
such  railway  corporations,  and  who,  wnile  so  engaged,  are  working 
together  to  a  common  purpose,  of  same  grade,  neitner  of  such  persons 
bemg  intrusted  by  sucn  corporations  with  any  superintendence  or  con- 
trol over  their  fellow-employees,  are  fellow-servant«  with  each  other; 
ProHded,  Nothing  herem  contained  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  make 
employees  of  such  corporation  in  the  service  of  such  corporation 
fellow-servants  with  other  employees  of  such  corporation  engaged  in 
any  other  department  or  service  of  such  corporation.  Employees 
who  do  not  come  within  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  be 
considered  fellow-servants. 

Sec.  6250.  No  contract  made  between  the  employer  and  employee 
based  upon  the  contingency  of  the  injury  or  death*^  of  the  employee 
limiting  the  liability  of  the  emplover  under  this  act,  or  fixing  damages 
to  be  recovered,  shall  be  valid  and  binding. 

In  three  recent  cases  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  has  held  that 
Under  this  statute  if  neither  of  two  employees  of  a  railroad  company 
has  superintendence  over  the  other  they  are  fellow-servants,  and  the 
corporation  is  not  liable  for  an  injury  to  one  caused  by  the  negligence 
of  the  other,  but  if  one  of  them  did  exercise  such  superintendence  or 
control  then  he  is  a  vice  principal,  for  whose  negligence  the  corpora- 
tion is  liable.  Under  this  interpretation  an  engineer  was  held  to  be  a 
vice  principal  as  to  his  fireman  and  the  foreman  of  a  section  gang  a 
vice  principal  as  to  the  members  of  the  gang. 

By  section  15  of  article  9  of  its  present  constitution,  ratified  Decem- 
ber 4,  1895,  South  Carolina  seems  to  have  made  her  first  departure 
from  the  common-law  rule,  and  provided  that  railroad  companies 
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should  be  liable  for  the  injuries  of  their  employees  when,  in  any  par- 
ticular ease,  the  injury  resulted  from  the  negligence  of  (1)  a  i>u|>ei-ior 
agent  or  officer,  (2)  a  person  having  the  right  to  control  or  direct  the 
services  of  the  injured  party,  or  (3)  a  fellow-servant  engaged  in  another 
department  of  labor  from  that  of  the  pail}^  injured,  or  engaged  on 
another  train  of  cars  or  about  another  piece  of  work. 
This  statute  appears  in  full  below: 

Section  15.  Every  emplo3'ee  of  any  railroad  corporation  shall  have 
the  same  rights  and  remedies  for  any  injury  suffered  by  him  from  the 
acts  or  omissions  of  said  coiporation  or  its  employees  as  are  allo^^e*] 
by  law  to  other  persons  not  employees,  when  the  injurj^  result^s  from 
the  negligence  of  a  superior  agent  or  officer,  or  of  a  person  having  a 
right  to  control  or  direct  the  services  of  a  party  injured,  and  also  when 
the  injury  results  from  the  negligence  of  a  fellow-servant  engiiw-ed  in 
another  department  of  labor  from  that  of  the  party  injured,  or  of  a 
fellow-servant  on  another  train  of  cars,  or  one  engaged  about  a  differ- 
ent piece  of  work.     Knowledge  by  any  employee  injured  of  the  defet-t- 
ive  or  unsafe  character  or  condition  of  any  machinerv,  ways  or  appli- 
ances shall  be  no  defense  to  an  action  for  injury  caused  thereby,  except 
as  to  conductors  or  engineers  in  charge  of  dangerous  or  unsafe  car^ 
or  engines  voluntarily  operated  bv  them.     When  death  ensues  from 
any  injury  to  employees,  the  legal  or  personal  representatives  of  the 
person  injured  shall  have  the  same  rigut  and  remedies  as  are  allowed 
by  law  to  such  representatives  of  other  persons.     Any  contract  or 
agreement,  expressed  or  implied,  made  by  any  employee  to  waive  the 
benefit  of  this  section  shall  be  null  and  void;  and  this  section  shall  not 
be  construed  to  deprive  any  employee  of  a  corporation,  or  his  le<^l  or 
personal  representative,  of  any  remedy  or  right  that  he  now  has  by 
the  law  of  the  land.     The  general  assembly  may  extend  the  remedies 
herein  provided  for  to  any  other  class  of  emplojees. 

Next  in  order  of  passage  in  this  class  of  laws  is  the  statute  of  Mis- 
souri, to  ])e  found  on  page  90  of  the  acts  of  1897,  and  approved  Febru- 
ary 9,  1897.  The  last  three  sections  of  this  act  are  quite  similar  to 
the  acts,  previously  discussed,  of  Texas  and  Arkansas  defining  vice 
principals  and  fellow-servants,  and  the  first  section  resembles  the  laws 
of  Iowa  and  Minnesota  already  referred  to.     Said  act  reads  as  follow>: 

Section  1.  Every  i^ailroad  corporation  owning  or  operating  a  rail- 
road in  this  State  shall  be  liable  for  all  damages  sustained  by  any  agent 
or  sc^rvant  thtu-eof  while  engaged  in  the  work  of  operating  such  rail- 
road by  reason  of  the  negligence  of  anv  other  agent  or  servant  thereof: 
JVorifhd,  That  it  may  ])e  shown  in  (defense  that  the  person  injured 
was  guilty  of  negligence  contributing  as  a  proximate  cause  to  produce, 
the  injury. 

Sec.  2.  All  persons  engaged  in  the  service  of  any  such  railroad  cor- 
poration doing  business  in  this  State,  who  are  intrusted  by  such  corpo- 
ration with  the  authority  of  superintendence,  control  or  command  of 
other  persons  in  the  employ  or  service  of  such  corporation,  or  with 
the  authority  to  direct  any  other  servant  in  the  perfonuance  of  any 
duty  of  such  seiTant,  or  with  the  duty  of  inspection  or  other  duty 
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owing  by  the  master  to  the  servant,  are  vice  principals  of  such  corpo- 
ration, and  are  not  fellow-servants  with  such  employees. 

Sec.  3.  All  persons  who  are  en^ged  in  the  common  seiTice  of  such 
railroad  corporation,  and  who  while  so  engaged,  are  working  together 
at  the  same  time  and  place,  to  a  common  purpose  of  same  grade,  neither 
of  such  persons  being  intrusted  by  sucn  corpomtion  with  any  su])er- 
intendence  or  control  over  their  fellow-employees,  are  fellow-senants 
with  each  other:  Provided^  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  so 
construed  as  to  make  any  agent  or  servant  of  such  corporation  in  the 
service  of  such  corporation  a  fellow-servant  with  any  other  agent  or 
servant  of  such  corporation  engaged  in  any  other  department  or  serv- 
ice of  such  corporation. 

Sec.  4.  No  contract  made  between  any  railroad  corpoi'ation  and  any 
of  its  agents  or  servants,  based  upon  the  contingency  of  the  injury  or 
death  of  any  agent  or  servant,  limiting  the  liability  of  such  railroad 
corporation  for  any  damages  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be 
valid  or  binding,  but  all  such  contracts  or  agreements  shall  be  null  and 
void. 

The  reporters  as  yet  contain  no  decisions  of  the  supreme  court  of 
Missouri  which  interpret  or  construe  this  statute. 

In  the  order  of  thue  of  enacting  legislation  of  this  diameter  North 
Carolina  comes  next,  and  its  statute,  being  chapter  56  of  Vol.  II,  acts 
of  North  Carolina  of  1897  (Private  Law\s)  was  i-atified  February  23, 
18D7.  This  act  permits  an  employee  of  any  railroad  company  who 
has  been  injured,  owing  to  the  negligence  of  a  fellow-servant,  or,  in 
case  of  his  death  from  such  injuries,  his  personal  representative,  to 
maintain  an  action  against  the  company.     Its  wording  is  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Any  servant  or  employee  of  any  I'ailroad  compan}^ 
operating  in  this  State,  who  shall  suffer  injury  to  his  person,  or  the 

Eersonal  representative  of  any  such  servant,  or  employee  who  shall 
ave  suffered  death,  in  the  course  of  his  services  or  employment  with 
said  company  by  the  negligence,  carelessness  or  incompetency  of  any 
other  servant,  employee  or  agent  of  the  company,  or  by  any  defect  in 
the  machinery,  ways  or  appliances  of  the  company  shall  be  entitled  to 
maintain  an  action  against  such  company. 

Sec.  2.  Any  contract  or  agreement  expressed  or  implied,  made  })y 
any  employee  of  said  company  to  waive  the  benefit  of  the  aforesaid 
section,  shall  be  null  and  void. 

The  supreme  court  of  North  Carolina  has  sustained  the  constitu- 
tionality of  this  act,  and  has  decided  that  it  is  a  public  act  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  it  was  published  by  the  State  among  the  private  acts  of 
the  year  1897. 

The  last  of  the  States,  up  to  this  time,  to  pass  a  law  of  this  nature, 
confined  in  its  application  to  railroads,  is  North  Dakota.  Its  statute, 
chapter  129  of  the  acts  of  1899,  was  approved  March  6,  1899,  and  is 
in  the  following  language: 

Section  1.  Every  railroad  coiporation  owning  or  operating  a  rail- 
road in  this  State  shall  be  liable  for  all  damages  sustained  by  an}' 
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agent  or  servant  thereof  while  engaged  in  switching  or  in  the  opera- 
tion of  trains  by  reason  of  the  negligence  of  any  other  agent  or  serv- 
ant thereof,  without  contributory  negligence  on  his  part  when  f^uv 
tiiined  within  this  State,  and  no  contmct,  rule  or  regvilation  between 
such  corporation  and  any  agent  or  servant  shall  impair  or  diminish 
such  liability.  In  actions  brought  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  if 
the  jury  lind  for  the  plaintiff  they  shall  specify  in  their  verdict  the 
name  or  names  of  the  employee  or  employees  guilty  of  the  neghgent 
act  complained  of. 

The  common-law  rule  is  relaxed  by  this  statute  only  when  th^ 
injury  complained  of  was  incurred  ''in  switching  or  in  the  operatioo 
of  trains''  and  the  last  provision  of  the  act  to  the  effect  that  the  jury 
must  name  the  coemployee  or  coemployees  to  whose  negligence  th- 
in jury  was  due,  is  contained  in  the  law  of  but  one  other  State,  Minne- 
sota, as  shown  on  page  1179,  above. 

GENERAL   IN  APPLICATION. 

As  will  have  been  noted,  the  laws  which  have  been  quoted  and  di- 
cussed  above  modify  the  common-law  rule  as  to  the  emploA^ers'  liabil- 
ity for  injuries  caused  by  the  negligence  of  a  coemployee  or  fellow- 
servant  only  in  those  cases  where  the  servants  injured  are  in  the 
employ  of  i*ailroad  companies  and  corporations.  A  number  of  the 
States  have  passed  laws  of  this  nature  which  go  much  further,  and 
apply  not  only  in  the  case  of  railroad  employees  but  to  many  or  all 
classes  of  employees.  Of  these  Alabama,  in  an  act  approved  Februarr 
12,  1885,  was  the  first  to  make  so  radical  a  departure  from  the  com- 
mon law.  Said  statute,  being  originally  act  No.  51  of  the  acts  of 
1881-85,  and  ha\4ng  been  later  rewritten  and  its  wording  changed  hy 
the  compilers  of  the  Code  of  Alabama  of  1886,  is  now  contained  in 
throe  sections  of  the  State  code  of  1897,  which  read  as  follows: 

Section  1719.  When  a  personal  injury  is  received  by  a  servant  or 
employee  in  the  service  or  business  of  the  master  or  employer,  the 
master  or  employer  is  liable  to  answer  in  damages  to  such  servant  or 
employee,  as  if  he  were  a  stranger,  and  not  engaged  in  such  service  or 
employment,  in  the  cases  following: 

1.  When  the  injury  is  caused  b}^  reason  of  any  defect  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  ways,  works,  machinery,  or  plant  connected  with,  or  used 
in  the  business  of  the  master  or  employer. 

2.  When  the  injury  is  caused  by  reason  of  the  negligence  of  any 

Eerson  in  the  service  or  employment  of  the  master  or  employer,  who 
as  any  superintendence  intrusted  to  him,  whilst  in  the  exercise  oi 
such  superintendence. 

3.  AVnen  such  injury  is  caused  by  reason  of  the  negligence  of  ^y 
person  in  the  service  or  employment  of  the  master  or  employer,  to 
whose  orders  or  directions  the  servant  or  employee,  at  the  time  ^^^K 
injury, was  bound  to  conform,  and  did  conform,  if  such  injuries  results 
from  his  having  so  conformed.  ^    ,       , 

^.  When  such  injury  is  caused  by  reason  of  the  act  or  omission  o 
person  in  the  service  or  employment  of  the  master  or  employ^^' 
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done  or  made  itt  obedience  to  the  rules  and  regulations  or  by-laws  of 
the  master  or  employer,  or  in  obedience  to  particular  instructions  eiven 
by  any  person  delegated  with  the  authority  of  the  master  or  employer 
in  that  behalf. 

6.  When  such  injury  is  caused  by  reason  of  the  negligence  of  any 
person  in  the  service  or  employment  of  the  master  or  employer,  who 
has  the  charge  or  control  of  any  signal,  points,  locomotive,  engine, 
8witt*h,  car,  or  train  upon  a  railway,  or  of  any  part  of  the  track  of  a 
railway. 

But  the  master  or  employer  is  not  liable  under  this  section,  if  the 
servant  or  employee  knew  of  the  defect  or  negligence  causing  the 
injury,  and  failed  in  a  reasonable  time  to  give  information  thereof  to 
the  master  or  employer,  or  to  some  person  superior  to  himself  engaged 
in  the  service  or  employment  of  the  master  or  employer,  unless  he  was 
aware  that  the  master  or  employer,  or  such  superior  already  knew  of 
such  defect  or  negligence;  nor  is  the  master  or  employer  liable  under 
subdivision  one,  unless  the  defect  therein  mentioned  arose  from,  or 
had  not  been  discovered  or  remedied  owing  to  the  negligence  of  the 
master  or  employer,  or  of  some  person  in  the  service  of  the  master  or 
employer,  and  intrusted  by  him  with  the  duty  of  seeing  that  the  ways, 
worLs,  machinerj",  or  plant,  were  in  proper  condition. 

Sec.  1750.  Damages  recovered  by  the  servant  or  employee,  of  and 
from  the  master  or  employer,  are  not  subject  to  the  payment  of  debts, 
or  any  legal  liabilities  incurred  b\'  him. 

Sec.  1751.  If  such  injury  results  in  the  death  of  the  servant  or 
employee,  his  personal  representative  is  entitled  to  maintain  an  action 
therefor,  and  the  damages  recovered  are  not  subject  to  the  paj^ment  of 
debts  or  liabilities,  but  shall  be  distributed  according  to  the  statute  of 
distributions. 

This  act,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  a  substantial  copy  of  the  well-known 
English  act  of  1880.  It  applies  to  all  classes  of  employees  with  no 
exceptions.  While  the  first  clause  of  section  1749  goes  but  a  little 
further  than  the  common  law,  which  imposed  a  positive  duty  upon 
the  employer  of  providing  a  safe  place  in  which  to  work,  safe  tools, 
appliances,  etc.,  and  rendered  him  liable  for  negligence  in  this  respect, 
either  his  own  or  that  of  anyone  to  whom  he  had  intrusted  the  per- 
formance of  any  of  his  positive  duties,  the  four  remaining  clauses  go 
far  beyond  the  rule  of  the  common  law.  This  act  makes  the  employer 
liable  for  the  negligence  of  the  following  classes  of  servants: 

1.  Persons  intrusted  by  the  employer  with  the  duty  of  seeing  that 
the  ways,  works,  machinery,  or  plant  are  in  proper  order. 

2.  Persons  who  have  any  superintendence  intrusted  to  them  by  their 
employer. 

3.  Persons  authorized  to  give  the  order  or  direction  which  occ*a- 
sioned  the  injury. 

4.  Persons  acting  in  obedience  to  rules,  regulations,  or  l)y-laws, 
obedience  to  which  caused  the  accident. 

5.  Persons  obeying  particular  instructions  given  by  any  persons 
duly  authorized  in  that  behalf  by  the  employer. 

6.  Persons  in  charge  of  any  signal,  points,  locomotives,  engines, 
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switches,  cars,  or  tmins  upon  a  milway  or  iip^Jii  any  part  of  a  track  of 
a  railway. 

Said  act  also  provides  that  damaores  roeovered  by  the  sprrant  or 
employee  from  his  employer  are  not  subject  to  the  parmrnt  of  Ll^ 
debts  or  le^^al  liabilities,  and  that  if  the  injuries  re;»ult  in  the  deiuh  of 
the  emplo\'ee  an  action  may  be  maintained  by  hk  personal  repi*eseota* 
tives. 

In  cases  arising  under  this  statute  the  supreme  court  of  AlabEtnft 
has  decided  that  contributory  negligence  of  the  injured  employee  is  a-^ 
goo<^l  a  defense  under  the  statute  as  it  was  at  common  law;  that  the  com- 
mon-law doctrine  of  volenti  non  'fit  in}urh(  is  not  changed  by  the  pro- 
visions of  this  law.  and  that  an  employee,  with  knowledge  of  a  defect 
in  the  ''ways,  works,  machinery,  or  plant,*'  who  continues  in  thc^t*rv- 
ice  of  the  employer  after  the  lapse  of  a  reasonable  time  for  it.s  reme<ly* 
assumes  the  risk  incident  to  such  defect  and  can  not  recover  for  inju- 
ries which  he  receives  in  consequence  thereof;  that  if  the  defect  whirh 
was  the  cause  of  the  injur}'  was  a  hidden  or  latent  one  which  eouki  Dot 
have  been  discovered  or  remedied  with  roasotial)le  care  and  insix'ctirm 
the  employer  is  not  liable,  and  that  the  conimon-luw  rule  to  the  effect 
that  it  is  a  sufficient  fulfillment  of  the  emplo3*er's  duty  to  adopt  sueh 
machinery  or  appliances  as  are  in  ordinary  iLse  by  prudently  condiictiKl 
concerns  engaged  in  like  business  and  surrounded  by  like  circiini4*tancc8 
applies  also  in  cases  arising  under  this  act. 

The  court  has  also  held  that  a  servant  injured  in  another  Statue  bt 
the  negligence  of  a  fellow-servant,  under  such  circitnistances  a^  wouU 
create  no  right  of  action  against  the  employer  under  the  law  of  ^^id 
State,  can  not  recover  against  said  employer  in  Ahi!>ama,  although  tie 
contract  of  employment  was  entered  into  and  the  services  partly  ]>or- 
formed  in  Alabama. 

The  act  declares  that  the  employer  is  liable  to  the  employee  *'a^  i^ 
he  was  a  stranger,  and  not  engaged  in  such  service  or  em[>Ioyn(cnt.** 

In  construing  this  clause  the  supreme  court  has  said  that  '"  the  pur- 
pose of  the  statute  is  to  protect  the  employee  against  tho  sptvinl 
defenses  growing  out  of  and  incidental  to  tlse  relation  of  employer  and 
employee,  and  the  result  is  to  take  from  the  employer  such  speclftl 
defenses,  but  to  leave  him  all  the  defenses  which  he  has  liy  the  cisn^^ 
mon  law  against  one  of  the  public,  not  a  trespasser  nor  a  bare  licenS4*e/ 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  next,  in  chapter  270,  acts  of  A^'^"^- 
enacted  by  ii>  legislature  a  statute  of  this  character,  and  very  siinili^r 
to  the  Ala))ama  statute,  although  diflfering  in  details.  This  law  wn> 
approved  May  14,  1887,  and,  as  amended  to  date,  it  reads  as  follo^^* 

Section  1  (as  amended  bv  chapter  260,  actsS  of  ]S!H,  ajul  by  chapter 

351^  acts  of  lSt>3,  and  by  chai^ter  499,  acts  of  1894).   Whore/iift^M*  Llie 

passage  of  this  act,  personal  injuiy  is  caused  to  an  einploj'ee,  wbo  i^ 

^elf  in  the  exercise  of  due  care  and  diligence  at  the  time: — (1)  By 
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reason  of  anj'  defect  in  the  condition  of  the  ways,  works  or  machinery 
connected  with  or  used  in  the  business  of  the  employer,  which  arose 
from  or  had  not  been  discovered  or  remedied  owing  to  the  negligence 
of  the  employer  or  of  any  person  in  the  seiTice  oi  the  employer  and 
intrusted  by  him  with  the  duty  of  seeing  that  the  wavs,  works  or  machin- 
ery were  in  proper  condition;  or  (2)  by  reason  of  the  negligence  of  any 
person  in  the  service  of  the  employer,  intrusted  with  and  exercising 
superintendence,  whose  sole  or  principal  duty  is  that  of  superintend- 
ence, or,  in  the  absence  of  such  superintendent,  of  any  person  acting 
as  superintendent  with  the  authority  or  consent  of  sucn  employer;  or 
(3)  by  reason  of  the  negligence  of  any  person  in  the  service  of  the 
employer  who  has  the  charge  or  control  of  any  signal,  switch,  locomo- 
tive en^ne  or  train  upon  a  railroad,  the  employee,  or  in  case  the  injury 
results  in  death  the  legal  representatives  of  such  employee,  shall  have 
the  same  right  of  compensation  and  remedies  against  the  employer  as 
if  the  employee  had  not  been  an  employee  of  nor  in  the  service  of  the 
employer,  nor  engaged  in  its  work.  And  in  case  such  death  is  not 
instantaneous,  or  is  preceded  by  conscious  suffering,  said  legal  rep- 
resentatives may  in  the  action  brought  under  this  section,  except  as 
hereinafter  provided,  also  recover  damages  for  such  death.  The  total 
damages  awarded  hereunder,  both  for  said  death  and  said  injurv,  shall 
not  exceed  five  thousand  dollars,  and  shall  be  apportioned  by  tfco  jury 
between  the  legal  representatives  and  the  persons,  if  any,  entitled 
under  the  succeeding  section  of  this  act,  to  bring  an  action  for  instan- 
taneous death.  If  there  are  no  such  persons  then  no  damages  for  such 
death  shall  be  recovered,  and  the  damages,  so  far  as  the  same  are 
awarded  for  said  death,  shall  be  assessed  with  reference  to  the  degree 
of  culpability  of  the  employer  herein,  or  the  person  for  whose  negli- 
gence he  is  made  liable.  A  car  in  use  by  or  in  the  possession  of  a 
railroad  company  shall  be  considered  a  part  of  the  ways,  works  or 
machinery  of  the  company  using  or  having  the  same  in  possession, 
within  the  meaning  of  this  act,  whether  such  car  is  owned  by  it  or  by 
some  other  company  or  person. 

Sec.  2.  Where  an  employee  is  instantly  killed  or  dies  without  con- 
scious suffering,  as  the  result  of  the  negligence  of  an  employer,  or  of 
the  negligence  of  any  person  for  whoso  negligence  the  employer  is 
liable  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  widow  of  the  deceased,  or 
in  case  there  is  no  widow,  the  next  of  kin,  provided  that  such  next  of 
kin  were  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  such  employee  dependent  upon 
the  wages  of  such  employee  for  support,  may  maintain  an  action  for 
damages  therefor  and  mav  recover  in  the  same  manner,  to  the  same 
extent,  as  if  the  death  of  the  deceased  had  not  been  instantaneous,  or 
as  if  the  deceased  had  consciously  suffered. 

Sec.  3  (as  amended  by  chapter  155,  acts  of  1888,  and  by  chapter  260, 
acts  of  1892).  Except  in  actions  brought  by  the  personal  representa- 
tives under  section  one  of  this  act  to  recover  damages  for  Doth  the 
injui*y  and  death  of  an  employee,  the  amount  of  compensation  receiv- 
able under  this  act  in  cases  of  personal  injury  shall  not  exceed  the  sum 
of  four  thousand  dollars.  In  case  of  death  which  follows  instantane- 
ously or  without  conscious  suffering,  compensation  in  lieu  thereof  may 
be  recovered  in  not  less  than  five  hundred  and  not  more  than  five 
thousand  dollars,  to  Ijc  assesvsed  with  reference  to  the  degree  of  culpa- 
bility of  the  employer  herein,  or  the  person  for  whose  negligence  ho 
is  made  liable;  and  no  action  for  the  recovery  of  compensation  for 
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injury  or  death  under  this  act  shall  be  maintained,  unless  notice  of  the 
time,  place  and  cause  of  the  injury  is  ^iven  to  the  employer  within  sixty 
days,  and  the  action  is  commenced  within  one  year,  from  the  occur- 
rence of  the  accident  causing  the  injury  or  death.  The  notice  rcH]uir€Hl 
by  this  section  shall  be  in  writing,  signed  by  the  person  injui*ed  or  by 
some  one  in  his  behalf;  but  if  from  ph3\sical  or  mental  incajmcity  it  i> 
impossible  for  the  person  injured  to  give  the  notice  within  the  time 
provided  in  said  section,  he  may  give  the  same  within  ten  day^s  after 
such  incapacity  is  removed,  and  in  case  of  his  death  without   having 

fiven  the  notice  and  without  having  been  for  ten  days  at  any  time  after 
is  injury  of  sufficient  capacity  to  give  the  notice,  his  executor  or 
administrator  may  give  sucn  notice  within  sixty  days  after  his  appoint- 
ment. But  no  notice  given  under  the  provisions  of  this  section  .^hall 
be  deemed  to  be  invalid  or  insufficient  solely  by  reason  of  any  inac- 
cui-acy  in  stating  the  time,  place  or  cause  of  the  injury:  I^rar/dtd.  It 
is  shown  that  there  was  no  intention  to  mislead,  and  that  the  party 
entitled  to  notice  was  not  in  fact  misled  thereb3\ 

Sec.  4.  Whenever  an  employer  enters  into  a  contract,  either  written 
or  verbal,  with  an  independent  eontiTictor  to  do  part  of  such  employer's 
work,  or  whenever  such  contractor  enters  into  a  contract  with  a*sul>- 
contractor  to  do  all  or  any  part  of  the  work  comprised  in  such  con- 
tractor's contmct  with  the  employer,  such  contract  or  subcontract 
shall  not  bar  the  liability  of  the  employer  for  injuries  to  the  employees 
of  such  contractor  or  subcontractor,  by  reason  of  any  defect  in*  the 
condition  of  the  ways,  works,  macninery  or  plant,  if  they  are  the 
property  of  the  omplover,  or  furnished  by  him,  and  if  such  defect 
arose  or  had  not  been  discovered  or  remedied,  through  the  negligence 
of  the  employer  or  of  some  person  intrusted  by  him  with  the  duty  of 
seeing  that  they  were  in  proper  condition. 

Sec.  5.  An  employee  or  his  legal  representatives  shall  not  be  entitled 
under  this  act  to  any  right  of  compensation  or  remedv  against  hid 
employer  in  any  case  where  such  employee  knew  of  the  defect  or  neg- 
ligence which  caused  the  injury,  ana  failed  within  a  reasonable  time 
to  give,  or  cause  to  be  given,  information  thereof  to  the  employer,  or 
to  some  person  superior  to  himself  in  the  service  of  the  employer,  who 
had  intrusted  to  him  some  general  superintendence. 

Sec.  0.  Any  employer  wno  shall  have  contributed  to  an  insurance 
fund  created  and  maintained  for  the  mutual  purpose  of  indemnifjnng 
an  employee  for  personal  injuries  for  whicli  comf)ensation  may  l)e 
recovered  under  this  act,  or  to  any  relief  societv  formed  under  chap- 
ter two  hundred  and  forty-four  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  eighty-two,  as  authorized  by  chapter  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
live  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-six,  may  prove, 
in  mitigation  of  the  damages  recoverable  by  an  employee  under  this 
act,  such  proportion  of  the  pecuniary  benefit  which  nas  l)een  received 
])V  such  emplovec  from  any  such  fund  or  society  on  account  of  sueh 
contri})ution  of  said  employer,  as  the  contribution  of  such  employer  to 
such  fund  or  society  bears  to  the  whole  contribution  thereto. 

Sec.  7.  This  act  shall  not  apply  to  injuries  caused  to  domestic  serv- 
ants, or  farm  laborers,  by  other  lellow-employees,     ♦     ♦     ♦. 

This  does  not  apply,  as  did  the  Alabama  statute,  to  all  classes  of 
employees,  but  excepts  from  its  operation,  by  its  own  terms,  domes- 
tic servants  and  fann  laborers.  It  makes  the  employei's  liable  for  the 
negligence  of  the  following  classes  of  servants  only: 
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1.  Persons  intrusted  by  the  employer  with  the  duty  of  seeing  that 
the  ways,  works,  or  machinery  were  in  proper  condition. 

2.  Persons  intrusted  with  and  exercising  superintendence  whose 
sole  and  principal  duty  is  that  of  superintendence. 

3.  Persons  acting  as  superintendent  with  the  authority  and  consent 
of  the  employer. 

4.  Persons  in  charge  of  any  signal,  switc^h,  locomotive  engine,  or 
train  upon  a  railroad. 

In  this  respect,  also,  the  act  is  narrower  than  the  Alabama  act,  as  it 
does  not  make  the  employer  liable  for  the  negligence  of  as  many 
classes  of  employees. 

In  its  provisions  allowing  damages  for  the  death  of  the  injured 
employee,  and  allowing  damages  for  the  injuries  to  be  collected  by  the 
legal  representatives  of  the  employee  in  case  of  his  death,  this  statute 
is  more  liberal  than  any  other  passed  by  other  States.  And  no  other 
State  except  Colorado,  as  will  be  seen  later  on,  has  a  similar  provision 
to  that  contained  in  section  4  of  this  act,  which  makes  the  employer 
liable  in  damages  for  the  injuries  of  an  employee  of  his  conti*actor  or 
subcontractor. 

The  supreme  court  of  Massachusetts  has  held  that  clause  1  of  sec- 
tion 1  of  the  employers'  liability  act,  above,  does  not  give  a  right  of 
action  against  an  employer  for  injuries  sustained  by  an  employee 
through  the  negligence  of  a  fellow-servant  in  handling  or  using  a 
machine,  tool,  or  appliance  which  is  in  itself  in  proper  condition; 
that  it  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  render  an  employer  liable  for  an^ 
injurv  occurring  to  an  employee  through  a  defect  in  the  ways,  works, 
or  machinery,  that  said  ways,  etc.,  should  belong  to  him,  if  it  at  least 
appear  that  he  has  control  of  them,  and  that  they  are  used  in  his  busi- 
ness, by  his  authority,  express  or  implied;  that  loaded  freight  cars 
received  by  a  milroad  company  from  and  belonging  to  other  roads,  to- 
be  hauled  by  such  company  over  part  of  its  road  in  due  course  of  busi- 
ness, are  a  part  of  the  works  and  machinery  of  such  company  within 
the  meaning  of  said  clause;  that  a  track  in  the  yard  of  a  third  party, 
owned,  maintained,  and  repaired  by  him,  and  used  by  a  i*ailroad  under 
contract  with  him  for  the  delivery  of  freight  in  the  yard  is  no  part  of 
the  railroad's  "ways"  under  this  clause;  that  an  unsuitableness  of 
ways,  works,  or  machinery  for  the  work  intended  to  be  done,  and 
actually  done,  by  means  of  them,  is  a  defect  within  the  meaning  of 
this  clause,  although  the  ways,  etc.,  are  perfect  of  their  kind,  in  good 
repair,  and  suitable  for  some  other  work  done  in  the  employer's  busi- 
ness; that  even  if  there  was  a  defect  in  the  ways,  etc.,  yet  an  employee 
can  not  recover,  under  this  clause,  unless  his  injury  was  caused  by  the 
defect;  that  under  this  clause  the  employer  is  not  required  to  furnish, 
the  safest  or  best  known  machinery  in  use,  or  that  with  the  latest 
improvements  as  to  safety  appliances,  but  he  performs  his  full  duty 
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when  he  furnishes  machinery  which  is  reasonably  safe,  and  adapted  to 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  used;  that  the  words  "ways''  and  "  works" 
in  this  clause  apply  only  to  ways  and  works  of  a  permanent  or  quasi- 
permanent  character.  It  has  also  decided  in  regard  to  clause  2  of 
section  1  that  the  negligence  for  which  this  clause  makes  the  employer 
liable  is  that  of  a  person  not  onl}^  intrusted  with  but  exercising  super- 
intendence, and  that  the  employer  is  not  answerable  for  the  negligence 
of  a  superintendent,  who,  at  the  time  of,  and  in  doing  the  act  com- 
plained of,  is  not  exercising  superintendence,  but  is  engaged  in  mere 
manual  labor,  or  the  duties  of  a  common  workman;  that  evidence  that 
an  employee  exercised  some  acts  of  superintendence  within  a  narrow 
scope  of  employment  will  not  warrant  a  finding  that  his  '^sole  or 
principal"  duty  was  that  of  superintendence;  that  the  fact  that  the 
negligent  employee  has  the  charge  or  control  of  the  ways,  works,  or 
machinery  does  not  make  him  a  superintendent  within  this  clause; 
that  the  failure  of  a  superintendent  to  take  proper  precautions  to  pro- 
tect employees  who  are  engaged  in  the  process  of  constructing  the 
defendant's  ways,  works,  or  machiner}'  is  negligence  under  this  clause; 
that  where  the  injury  was  caused  by  the  negligence  of  a  superintendent 
the  employer  can  not  escape  liability  by  showing  that  hi^  own  ict 
contributed  to  the  injury;  that  the  temporar}'  absence  of  the  superin- 
tendent from  his  post  of  duty  may  be  negligence  under  this  clause  in 
spite  of  the  rule  that  the  negligence  must  occur  during  the  exercise  of 
superintendence;  that  under  this  clause  it  is  no  defense  to  show  that 
the  superintendent  was  a  careful  workman  or  that  the  employer  had 
exercised  due  care  in  selecting  him,  and  that  the  fact  that  the  injuivd 
employee  is  not  subject  to  the  orders  or  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  superintendent  whose  negligence  caused  the  injury  will  not  pre- 
vent a  recovery  of  damages  under  this  clause.  Again,  as  to  clause  3 
of  section  1,  the  court  has  decided  that  a  locomotive  and  one  or  more 
cars,  connected  together  and  run  upon  a  railroad  constitute  a  '* train'* 
within  the  meaning  of  this  clause,  as  is  also  a  number  of  cars  coupled 
together  and  moving  from  one  point  to  another  from  an  impetus 
imparted  by  a  locomotive  which  has  been  detached;  that  a  street  rail- 
way t*ar,  opei-ated  by  electricity  upon  a  street  railway  track  is  not  a 
loc»omotive  engine  or  train  upon  a  railroad  within  the  meaning  of  this 
claase;  that  a  locomotive  engine  at  rest  upon  the  rails  of  a  railroad 
roundhouse,  where  it  had  been  left  for  temporary  repairs,  is  not 
"upon  a  railroad"  within  this  clause;  that  to  constitute  a  person  one 
in  '* charge  or  control"  of  a  train,  etc.,  within  this  clause  it  is  not 
necessary  that  he  should  have  the  general  or  usual  charge  or  control 
of  any  signal,  etc.,  but  it  is  sufficient  if  he  have  charge  or  control  for 
a  temporary  purpose,  or  for  the  time  being;  that  by  the  words  **anT 
person  ♦  ♦  *  who  has  charge  or  control"  is  meant  a  person  who, 
for  the  time  being  at  least,  has   immediate  authority  to  direct  the 
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movements  and  management  of  the  ti'uin  as  a  whole,  and  of  the  men 
engaged  upon  it;  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  person  in  charge  or 
control  should  have  any  particular  office. 

Under  the  provisions  in  the  last  part  of  the  first  section  of  this  act 
the  legal  representatives  of  a  deceased  employee  are  empowered  to  sue 
for  and  recover  damages  for  the  conscious  suffering  of  the  deceased 
from  the  time  of  his  injury  to  his  death,  and  also,  if  he  left  a  widow, 
or  dependent  next  of  kin,  to  recover  damages  for  such  death  as  a  sub- 
stantive cause  of  action.     The  damages  recovered  for  the  conscious 
suffering  of  the  deceased  have  been  held  to  constitute  assets  of  his 
estate,  and  are  therefore  subject  to  the  claims  of  his  creditors  and  to 
the  operation  of  his  will,  while  the  damages  i-ecovered  for  the  death 
itself  belong  to  the  widow  or  next  of  kin.     Section  2  of  the  act  pro- 
vides for  the  recovery  of  damages  for  the  death  of  an  employee  who 
is  instantly  killed  or  dies  without  conscious  suffering,  and  the  supreme 
court  has  decided  that  ''the  effect  of  such  provisions  as  to  the  distri- 
bution of  the  damages  is  to  say  that  they  shall  not  be  assets  for  the 
payment  of  debts,  and  shall  not  pass  by  the  will  of  the  deceased,  but 
shall  be  applied  to  the  compensation  of  the  persons  who  are  presumed 
to  have  suffered  the  most  by  the  death  of  the  person  injured  ;  that  if 
no  widow  or  dependent  next  of  kin  are  in  existence  upon  the  death  of 
the  employee  instantly  or  without  conscious  suffering,  no  action  for 
such  death  can  be  maintained  under  this  section.""     In  regard  to  the 
third  section  the  court  has  held  that  the  ''  next  of  kin  dependent  upon 
the  wages  of  such  employee  for  support"  need  not  come  within  the 
class  of  persons  whom  the  deceased,  if  able,  was  legally  bound  to  sup- 
port, but  the  fact  of  dependence  is  sufficient.     As  to  the  fourth  section 
its  meaning  has  been  declared  by  the  supreme  court  to  be  that  the 
employer  shall  be  liable  when  a  contractor  does  part  of  his  work  and 
an  emplo^^e^  of  the  contractor  is  injured  by  reason  of  a  defect  in  the 
condition  of  the  ways,  etc.,  furnished  by  the  employer  to  the  con- 
tractor which  has  not  been  discovered  or  remedied  through  the  negli- 
gence of  the  employer,  or  of  some  person  intrusted  b}^  him  with  the 
dut}'  of  seeing  that  they  were  in  proper  condition,  and  that  section  5 
does  not  require  an  employee  to  prove  hL^  ignorance  of  danger,  or  the 
fact  that  he  gave  information  concerning  the  same,  before  he  can 
recover,  but  puts  the  burden  of  the  proof  to  the  contrary^  upon  the 
defendant. 

In  connection  with  this  act  and  as  interpreting  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "  train"  and  the  phrase  ''  person  in  charge  or  control,"  etc.,  con- 
tained in  clause  3  of  section  1  of  this  act,  the  legislature  enacted 
chapter  491  of  the  acts  of  1807,  which  was  approved  June  10,  1897, 
and  is  expressed  in  the  follovring  words: 

Section  1.  One  or  more  cars  in  motion,  whether  attached  to  an 
engine  or  not,  sliall  constitute  a  ti'ain  within  the  meaning  of  clause 
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three  of  section  one  of  chapter  two  hundred  and  seventy  of  the  acts 
of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty -seven  [the  employers'  liability 
act]  and  acts  in  addition  thereto  or  m  amendment  thereof. 

Sec.  2.  Any  person  who,  as  a  part  of  his  duty  for  the  time  being,, 
physicallv  controls  or  directs  the  movements  of  a  signal,  switch  or 
train  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  person  in  charge  or  control  of  a  signal 
switch  or  train  within  the  meaning  of  clause  three  of  section  one  of 
chapter  tw^o  hundred  and  seventy  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  eighty-seven  and  acts  in  addition  thereto  or  in  amendment 
thereof. 

In  181)3,  two  States,  Indiana  and  Colorado,  by  acts  approved  March 
4,  and  April  8,  respectively,  enacted  similar  law  to  that  contained  in 
the  statutes  of  Alabama  and  Massachusetts  above.  The  Indiana  stat- 
ute in  its  present  form,  as  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  Annotated  Statutesof 
Indiana  of  1894,  is  as  follows: 

Section  7083.  Every  railroad  or  other  coiporation,  except  munici- 
pal, operating  in  this  State,  shall  be  liable  for  damages  for  personal 
injury  suffered  by  any  employee  while  in  its  service,  the  employee  so 
injured  being  in  the  exercise  of  due  care  and  diligence,  in  the  following 
cases: 

First.  When  such  injury  is  suffered  by  reason  of  any  defect  in  the 
condition  of  ways,  works,  plant,  tools  and  machinery  connected  with 
or  in  use  in  the  business  of  such  corporation,  when  such  defect  was 
the  result  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  corporation,  or  some  person 
intrusted  by  it  with  the  duty  of  keeping  such  way,  works,  plant,  took 
or  machinerv  in  proper  condition. 

Second,  Where  such  injury  resulted  from  the  negligence  of  any  per- 
son in  the  service  of  such  coiporation,  to  whose  order  or  direction  the 
injured  employee  at  the  time  of  the  injury  was  bound  to  conform,  and 
did  conform. 

Third,  Where  such  injury  resulted  from  the  act  or  omission  of  anv 
person  done  or  made  in  obedience  to  any  rule,  regulation  or  bj^-law  of 
such  corporation,  or  in  obedience  to  the  particular  instructions  given 
by  anv  person  delegated  with  the  authority  of  the  corporation  in  that 
behalf. 

Fourth,  Where  such  injury  was  caused  by  the  negligence  of  any 
person  in  the  service  of  such  corporation  who  has  charge  of  any  signal, 
telegraph  office,  switch  yard,  shop,  roundhouse,  locomotive  engine  or 
train  upon  a  railway,  or  where  such  injury  was  caused  by  the  negli- 
gence of  any  person,  cocmployee  or  fellow-sen^ant  engaged  in  the  same 
common  service  in  any  of  the  sevenil  departments  of  the  service  of  any 
such  corporation,  the  said  person,  coemplovee  or  fellow-servant,  at  the 
time  acting  in  the  place,  and  performing  tlie  duty  of  the  corporation 
in  that  behalf,  and  the  person  so  injureo,  obeying  or  conforming  ^^  ^^^ 
order  of  some  superior  at  the  time  of  such  injury,  having  authority 
to  direct;  but  notning  herein  shall  be  construed  to  abridge  the  liability 
of  the  corporation  under  existing  laws. 

Sec.  7085.  The  damages  recoverable  under  this  act,  shall  be  com- 
mensurate with  the  injury  sustained  unless  death  results  from  sue 
injury,  when,  in  such  case,  the  action  shall  survive  and  be  governed  in 
all  respects  by  the  law  now  in  force  as  to  such  actions:  /V^r/VM  ^^* 
where  any  such  pei*son  recovers  a  judgment  against  a  railroad  or  otne 
corpoi-ation,  and  such  corporation  takes  an  appeal,  and,  pending  ^^^ 
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appeal,  tho  injured  person  dies,  and  the  judgment  rendered  in  the  court 
below  be  thereafter  reversed,  the  right  of  action  of  such  person  shall 
survive  to  his  legal  representatives. 

Skc.  7086.  In  case  any  railroad  corporation  which  owns  or  operates 
a  line  extending  into  or  through  the  State  of  Indiana  and  into  or  through 
another  or  other  States,  and  a  person  in  the  employ  of  such  corpora- 
tion, a  citizen  of  this  State,  shall  be  injured  as  provided  in  this  act,  in 
any  other  State  where  such  railroad  is  owned  or  operated,  and  a  suit 
for  such  injury  shall  be  brought  in  any  of  the  courts  of  this  State,  it 
shall  not  be  competent  for  such  corporation  to  plead  or  prove  the 
decisions  or  statutes  of  the  State  where  such  person  shall  nave  been 
injured  as  a  defense  to  the  action  brought  in  this  State. 

Sec.  7087.  All  contracts  made  by  railroads  or  other  corporations 
with  their  employees,  or  rules  or  regulations  adopted  by  any  corpora- 
tion releasing  or  relieving  it  from  liability  to  any  employee  havmg  a 
light  of  action  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  hereoy  declared  null 
and  void.  The  provisions  of  this  act  however  shall  not  apply  to  any 
injuries  sustained  before  it  takes  eflfect,  nor  shall  it  aflfect  in  any  man- 
ner any  suit  or  legal  proceedings  pending  at  the  time  it  takes  effect. 

This  law  applies  only  to  corporations,  excepting  municipal,  and  not 
in  those  cases  where  the  employer  is  an  individual  or  an  unincorpo- 
rated company.  Within  the  sphere  of  its  operation  it  renders  all 
employers  liable  for  the  negligence  of  the  same  classes  of  employees 
as  does  the  Alabama  statute,  and  it  does  not  limit  the  amount  of  dam- 
ages to  be  recovered  as  does  the  Massachusetts  act.  It  also  provides 
that  where  death  ensues  from  the  injury  the  action  shall  survive. 

The  supreme  court  of  Indiana  has  decided  the  al)ove  statute  to  be 
constitutional  and  valid;  that  it  does  not  impose  liability  upon  the 
employer  for  injuries  resulting  from  the  act  or  omission  of  the  party 
injured,  but  that  such  part}'  must  be  free  from  fault,  and  that  a  failure 
of  the  employee  to  show  such  freedom  from  fault  would  result  in 
defeating  an  action  under  the  act.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  fourth 
clause  of  the  first  section  makes  an  employer  liable  for  the  '^negli- 
gence of  any  person  *  *  *  who  has  charge  of  any  *  *  *  switch 
yard,"  etc.,  while  the  acts  of  Alabama  and  Massachusetts,  above,  and 
of  Colorado,  soon  to  be  discussed,  use  the  ttn-m  ''switch."  It  was 
urged  upon  the  supreme  court  that  it  was  intended  by  the  legislature 
that  a  comma  should  have  l)een  placed  between  the  words  "switch" 
and  ''yard,"  that  making  the  sense  and  meaning  of  the  clause  to  be 
that  the  employer  should  be  held  liable  for  the  negligence  of  a  person 
in  charge  of  a  switch  or  of  a  yard;  but  the  court  held  that  the  words 
meant  the  same  as  "  railroad  yard,"  and  that  the  employer  could  not  be 
held  liable  under  this  act  for  the  negligence  of  a  person  in  charge  of  a 
switch. 

The  Colorado  act,  forming  chapter  77  of  the  acts  of  1893,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Section  1.  Where,  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  personal  injury  is 
caused  to  an  employee,  who  is  himself  in  the  exercise  of  due  care  and 
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diligence  at  the  time:  (1)  By  reason  of  any  defect  in  the  conditioo  of 
the  ways,  works  or  machinery  connected  with  or  used  in  the  business 
of  the  einploA^er,  which  arose  from  or  had  not  been  diijcovered  or 
remedied  owing  to  the  negligence  of  the  emplo3'er,  or  of  any  peri?»on 
in  the  service  of  the  employer,  and  intrustiod  by  him  by  with  tlie  duly 
of  seeing  that  the  ways,  works  and  machinery  were  in  proper  condi- 
tion; or  (2)  By  reason  of  the  negligence  of  any  person  in  the  .ser^'ice 
of  the  employer,  intrusted  with  or  exercising  superintendence  ^hot^e 
sole  or  principal  dut}^  is  that  of  superintendence,  (3)  By  rea>^>n  of 
the  negligence  of  any  person  in  the  service  of  the  employer  who  b^^ 
the  charge  or  control  of  any  switch,  signal,  locomotive  engine  or  train 
upon  a  railroad,  the  emplo3^ee,  or  in  case  the  injury  results  in  death 
tne  parties  entitled  by  law  to  sue  and  rc<*over  for  such  duma^^f^  t*h^U 
have  the  same  right  of  compensation  and  remedy  against  the  emplover, 
as  if  the  employee  had  not  been  an  employee  of  or  in  tht^  £*crvi4*e  of 
the  employer  or  engaged  in  his  or  Its  work«* 

Sec.  2,  The  amount  of  compensiUion  rwovcrable  mider  this*  act.  m 
case  of  a  personal  injury  resulting  solelv  from  the  negiigeni'«  of  ji 
coemploA^ee,  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  Jive  thou-sand  dolkr^^,  Sa 
action  for  the  recovery  of  compens:ttiun  fur  injury  or  death  under  tbh 
act  slmll  be  maintained  unless  written  notice  of  the  time,  place  and 
cause  of  the  injury  is  given  to  the  employer  within  sixty  days?,  aiid 
the  action  is  commenced  within  two  lears  from  the  oci'urrence  of  the 
accident  causing  the  injury  or  death.  But  no  notice  given  under  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  Invalid  or  insuflicient  solely 
by  reason  of  any  inaccuracy  in  statingthe  time,  place  or  c*anse  of  inlnry: 
Pnnnded^  It  is  shown  that  thei'e  was  no  intention  to  misletid,  and  that 
the  party  entitled  to  notice  was  not  in  ftwt  niisuled  thereby. 

Sec.  3.  Whenever  an  employee  enters  into  a  contract,  either  written 
or  verbal,  with  an  independent  contractor  to  do  part  of  such  emplar- 
er\s  work,  or  whenever  such  contmetor  enters  into  a  contract  w^ith  a 
subcontractor  to  do  all  or  a  jmrt  of  the  work  comprised  in  sneh  cH>n- 
tract  or  contracts  with  the  employer,  such  eontract  or  snboontraet 
shall  not  Imr  the  liability  of  the  employer  for  injuries  to  the  employ t*e-« 
of  such  conti-actor  or  subcontmcti^r,  by  rciij^on  of  any  defect  in' the 
cx)ndition  of  the  ways,  works,  machiner3"  or  pknt^  if  they  arc  the 
pix)perty  of  the  employer"  or  furnished  by  him,  and  if  Mieh  deft  et 
arose  or  had  not  been  discovered  or  reutedied  through  the  negligi^ne** 
of  the  emplqyer  or  of  some  person  intrusted  by  him  w  ith  the  duty  of 
seeing  that  they  were  in  proper  condition. 

Sec.  4:.  An  employee  or  those  entitled  by  kw  to  sue  and  n^corer, 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  not  be  entitled  under  this  act  to 
any  right  of  compensation  or  remedy  against  his  employer  in  any  cjim* 
where  such  employee  knew  of  the  diefect  or  negligence  which  c:iUM'd 
the  injury,  and  failed  within  a  reasonable  time  to  give  or  cau!!*e  to  *>e 
given  infoiination  thereof  to  the  enipiuyer  or  to  some  p*rrson  liiiperior 
to  himself  in  the  service  of  his  employer,  who  bad  intrusted  to  bim 
some  general  superintendence. 

Sec.  5.  If  the  injury  sustained  by  the  employee  is  clearly  the  result 
of  the  negligence,  carelessness  or  misconduct  of  a  coemplovec  the 
coemployee  shall  be  equally  liable  under  the  provisions  of  t^is  set, 
with  the  employer,  and  ma}'  be  ma^le  a  party  defendant  in  all  actions 
brought  to  recover  damages  for  suelj  injury.  Upon  the  trial  of  surh 
•on,  the  court  may  submit  to  and  require  the  jury  to  tind  u  sjjccial 
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verdict  upon  the  question  as  to  w[h]ether  the  employer  or  his  vice 
principal  was  or  was  not  guilty  of  negligence  proximately  causing  the 
injury  complained  of;  or  w[hjether  such  injuiy  resulted  solely  from 
the  negligence  of  the  coemployee,  and  in  case  the  jury  by  their  special 
verdict  find  that  the  injury  was  solely  the  result  of  the  negligence  of 
the  employer  or  vice  principal,  then  and  in  that  case  the  jury  shall 
assess  tne  full  amount  of  plamtiflTs  damages  against  the  employer,  and 
the  suit  shall  be  dismissed  as  against  the  employee;  but  m  case  the 
jury  by  their  special  verdict  find  that  the  injury  resulted  solely  from 
the  negligence  of  the  coemployee,  the  jury , may  assess  damages  both 
against  the  employer  and  employee. 

Like  the  Alabama  act  this  statute  applies  to  employees  of  all  classes 
of  employers,  whether  individuals,  companies,  or  corporations.  It 
renders  the  employer  liable  for  the  negligence  of  only  four  classes  of 
employees,  the  same  as  enumerated  in  discussing  the  Massachusetts 
statute  above,  and  it  further  resembles  the  statute  of  Massachusetts  in 
that  it  limits  the  amount  of  damages  to  be  recovered  and  declares  the 
employer  liable  to  the  employees  of  a  contractor  or  subconti*actor.  It 
contains  one  provision  unlike  any  in  the  statutes  of  the  States  previ- 
ously mentioned  to  the  effect  that  the  coemployee  through  whose  neg- 
ligence the  injury  was  caused  shall  be  equally  liable  with  the  employer, 
and  may  be  made  a  party  defendant  in  all  actions,  and  that  damages 
may  be  assessed  against  the  employer  alone,  or  against  both  the 
employer  and  employee.  In  the  recent  case  of  Mitchell  v.  Colorado 
Milling  and  Elevator  Company  it  was  sought  by  a  mother  to  recov^er 
damages  for  the  death  of  her  son,  an  employee  of  the  company,  under 
the  provisions  of  section  2  of  this  act,  and  the  court  of  appeals  of  Colo- 
rado in  its  decision  held  that  no  part  of  the  act  applied  to  or  in  any  man- 
ner affected  the  right  to  recover  or  the  recovery  of  damage-s  sustained 
by  any  person  other  than  an  agent,  servant,  or  employee  of  the  party 
against  whom  a  recovery  is  sought.  In  the  course  of  its  decision  it 
used  the  following  language: 

The  title  of  the  *  *  *  act  is  decisive  of  this  case.  It  is  ''An  act 
concerning  damages  sustained  by  agents,  servants,  and  employees." 
This  action  is  not  founded  upon  any  damages  sustained  by  either  an 
^ent,  servant,  or  employee,  nor  does  it  seek  to  recover  any  such. 
The  damages  sought  to  be  recovered  were  those  solely  sustained  and 
suffered  by  the  plaintiff,  who  was  neither  an  agent,  servant,  or 
employee  of  the  defendant.  It  is  true  that  the  damages  accrued  to 
her  b}"  reason  of  the  death  of  an  employee,  but  thev  did  not  accrue  to 
the  employee,  nor  were  they  sustained  or  sufferea  by  him.  Again, 
and  as  conclusive  of  this  case,  *  *  ♦  section  21  of  article  5  oi  the 
constitution  of  the  State  provides  that  ''No  bill  except  general  appro- 
priation bills  shall  be  passed  containing  more  than  one  subject,  wnicb 
shall  be  clearly  expressed  in  its  title;  but  if  any  subject  shall  be 
embraced  in  any  act  which  shall  not  be  expressed  in  the  title,  such  act 
shall  be  void  only  as  to  so  much  thereof  as  shall  not  be  so  expressed." 
It  is  clearly  manifest,  therefore,  that  this  act  of  1893  is  obnoxious  to 
this  provision  of  the  constitution  in  so  far  as  it  attempts  to  regulate, 
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restrict,  or  in  any  manner  affect  actions  like  those  at  bar,  to  recover 
damages  by  one  who  was  in  no  capacity  in  the  employ  of  the  defendant 

Upon  appeal  of  this  case  to  the  supreme  coui*t  of  the  State  this  view 
of  the  statute  was  overruled,  and  the  court  said: 

If,  in  the  title  to  the  act,  ♦  *  *  the  word  "damages"  is  used 
in  its  technical  sense  to  express  simply  compensation  for  injuries 
received,  or  the  amount  which  the  injured  party  is  entitled  to  recover, 
the  construction  ^iven  to  the  title  by  the  court  of  appeals  is  manifesth^ 
correct.  If,  on  the  othei*  hand,  we  giv^e  to  it  the  meaning  with  whieli 
it  is  frequently  used,  and  of  which  it  is  also  susceptible  as  a  law  term, 
as  expressing  ''the  injury  for  which  compensation  is  sought;"  in  other 
words,  as  synonymous  with  "injuries,"  the  title  sufficiently  expresses 
the  subject  treated  in  the  bod}'  of  the  act.  We  are  inclined  to  accept 
the  latter  view,  and  for  the  purpose  of  this  review  assume  the  act  to  be 
constitutional. 

The  succeeding  State  to  legislate  in  this  line  was  Utah,  which 
included  its  law  in  chapter  24  of  the  acts  of  1896,  approved  Febru- 
ary 21,  1896.  This  act  is  patterned  upon  the  model  of  the  Texas 
'^fellow-servant  act"  above,  but  it  is  not  confined,  as  is  that  act,  to 
railroad  employees,  but  applies  in  the  ca^se  of  employees  of  "any  per- 
son, firm,  or  corporation."  It  defines  vice  principals  and  fellow- 
servants,  including  within  the  former  title  many  who,  under  the 
common  law,  would  have  been  classed  with  the  latter,  making  the  fact 
of  control  over  or  power  to  command  the  emplojx^e  the  test.  It^ 
language  is  as  follows: 

Section  1.  All  persons  engaged  in  the  service  of  any  person,  tirm 
or  corporation,  foreign  or  domestic,  doing  business  in  this  State,  who 
are  intrusted  by  such  person,  firm  or  corporation  as  employer  with 
the  authority  of  superintendence,  control  or  command  of  other  per- 
sons in  the  employ  or  service  of  such  employer,  or  with  the  authoritr 
to  direct  any  other  employee  in  the  performance  of  any  duties  of  such 
employee  are  vice  principalis  of  such  employer  and  are  not  fellow- 
servants. 

Sec.  2.  All  persons  who  are  engaged  in  the  service  of  such  employer, 
and  who,  while  so  engaged,  are  woi'ki ng  together  at  the  same  time  and 
place  to  a  common  purpose,  of  the  same  grade  of  service,  neither  of 
such  persons  being  intrusted  by  such  employer  with  any  superintend- 
ence or  control  over  his  fellow-emplo}  ees,  are  fellow-servants  with 
each  other:  Provided^  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  l)e  so  con- 
strued as  to  make  employees  of  such  employer  in  the  service  of  such 
employer  fellow-servants  with  other  emplovces  engaged  in  any  other 
department  of  service  of  such  employer.  Employees  who  do  not  come 
w  ithin  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  be  considered  fellow- 
servants. 

Section  3559  of  the  annotated  Code  of  Mississippi  of  1892  was  prac- 
tically identical  with  section  193  of  the  constitution  of  Mississippi? 
previously  noted,  and  confined  the  departure  from  the  common-law 
rule  to  the  case  of  railroad  employees.     By  an  amendment  made  in  an 
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act  approved  March  11,  1896,  the  reading  of  .said  section  was  so 
changed  as  to  make  it  apply  in  the  case  of  the  employees  of  all  corpo- 
rations. In  its  present  form,  as  again  amended  by  chapter  66^  acts  of 
1898,  approved  January  31,  1898,  it  is  given  below: 

Section  3559  (as  amended  by  chapter  87,  acts  of  1896,  and  chapter  66, 
acts  of  1898).  Every  employee  of  any  corporation  shall  have  tne  same 
rights  and  remedies  for  an  injury  suffered  by  him  from  the  act  or  omis- 
sion of  the  corporation  or  its  employees,  as  are  allowed  by  other  persons 
not  employees  where  the  injury  results  from  the  negligence  of  a  supe- 
rior agent  or  officer,  or  of  a  person  having  the  right  to  control  or  direct 
the  services  of  the  party  injured;  and  also  when  the  injur\'  results 
from  the  negligence  of  a  fellow-servant  engaged  in  another  depart- 
ment of  labor  from  that  of  the  party  injured,  or  of  a  fellow-servant 
on  another  train  of  cars,  or  one  engaged  about  a  different  piece  of 
work.  Knowledge  by  an  employee  injured  of  the  defective  or  unsafe 
character  or  condition  of  any  machinery,  ways  or  appliances,  or  of 
the  improper  loading  of  cars,  shall  not  be  defense  to  an  action  for 
injury  caused  thereby,  except  as  to  conductors  or  engineers  in  charge 
of  dangerous  or  unsafe  cars  or  engines  voluntarily  operated  by  them. 
When  death  ensues  from  an  injury  to  an  employee  an  action  may  be 
brought  in  the  name  of  the  widow  of  such  employee  for  the  deatn  of 
the  husband,  or  by  the  husband  for  the  death  of  his  wife,  or  by  the 

Sarent  for  the  death  of  a  child,  or  in  the  name  of  the  child  for  the 
eath  of  an  only  parent,  for  such  damages  as  may  be  suffered  by  them 
respectively  by  reason  of  such  death,  the  damages  to  be  for  the  use 
of  such  widow,  husband  or  child,  except  that  in  case  the  widow  should 
have  children  the  damages  shall  be  distributed  as  personal  property  of 
the  husband.  The  legal  or  personal  representative  of  the  person 
injured  shall  have  the  same  rights  and  remedies  as  are  allowed  by  law 
to  such  representatives  of  otner  persons.  In  every  such  action  the 
jury  may  give  such  damages  as  shall  be  fair  and  just  with  reference  to 
the  injury  resulting  from  such  death  to  the  persons  suing.  Any  con- 
tract or  agreement,  expressed  or  implied,  made  by  an  employee  to 
waive  the  benefit  of  this  section  shall  *be  null  and  void;  and  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  deprive  an  employee  of  a  corporation  or  his  legal  per- 
sonal representative  of  an^^  right  or  remedy  that  he  now  has  by  law. 

It  appears  that  this  act  recognizes  and  lays  down  the  principle  of  dif- 
ferent departments  of  labor  in  the  same  business  and  that  an  employee 
does  not  assume  the  risk  of  the  negligence  of  a  coemployee  engaged 
in  a  different  department  of  labor  from  himself.  This  principle,  as 
has  already  been  mentioned,  was  engrafted  into  the  common  law  by 
the  courts  of  several  of  the  States,  notably  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  but  has 
been  repudiated  as  a  common-law  principle  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  This  statute  also  provides  that  the  knowledge  by 
the  employee  of  the  unsafe  condition  of  machinery,  etc.,  shall  be  no 
defense,  excepting  in  certain  specifically  enumerated  cases,  and  that  in 
case  of  the  death  of  the  employee  the  widow,  husband,  next  of  kin, 
and  legal  representatives,  as  the  case  may  require,  may  recover  dam- 
ages.    This  subject  of  the  bringing  of  suits  to  recover  damages  for  the 
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death  of  an  employee  is  treated  more  fully  in  an  act  first  passed  in  IS-SO 
and  forming  section  063  of  the  Annotated  Code  of  Mississippi  of  18^2. 
This  law  as  amended  by  acts  approved  March  23,  1896,  and  January 

27,  1898,  is  in  form  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Whenever  the  death  of  any  i)erson  shall  be  cau^^ed   by 
any  real,  wrongful  or  negligent  act,  or  omission,  or  by  such    unsafe 
machinerv,  way  or  appliances,  as  would,  if  death  had  not  ensued,  have 
entitled  the  party  injured  or  damaged  thereby  to  maintain   an   avtioo 
and  recover  damages  in  respect  thereof,  and  such  deceased  person  s>hall 
have  left  a  widow  or  children,  or   both,  or  husband,  or    father,  or 
mother  or  sister,  or  brother,  the  person  or  corporation,  or  both,  thjit 
would  have  been  liable  if  death  had  not  ensuea,  and  the  representa- 
tive of  such  person  shall  be  liable  for  damages,  notwithstanding^  the 
death,  and  the  fact  that  death  is  instantaneous,  shall,  in  no  case,  afftx-t 
the  right  of  recovery.     The  action  for  such  damages  may  be  brought  in 
the  name  of  the  widow  for  the  death  of  the  husband,  or  by  the  husbaod 
for  the  death  of  the  wife,  or  by  a  parent  for  the  death  of  a  child,  or 
in  the  name  of  a  child  for  the  death  of  a  parent,  or  by  a  brother  for 
the  death  of  a  sister,  or  by  a  sister  for  the  death  of  a  brother,  or  by  a 
sister  for  the  death  of  a  sister,  or  a  brother  for  the  death  of  a  brother, 
or  all  parties  interested  may  join  in  the  suit,  and  there  shall  be  hut 
one  suit  for  the  same  death,  which  suit  shall  inure  for  the  l>enefit  of 
all  parties  concerned,  but  the  determination  of  such  suit  shall  not  bar 
another  action  unless  it  te  decided  on  its  merits.     In  such  action  the 
party  or  parties  suing  shall  recover  such  damages  as  the  jury  may,  tak- 
ing into  consideration  all  damages  of  every  kind  to  the  decedent  and  all 
damages  of  every  kind  to  any  and  all  parties  interested  in  the  suiL 
Executors  or  adniinistrators  shall  not  sue  for  damages  for  injury  caus- 
ing death  except  as  Ijelow  provided;  but  every  such  action  snail  be 
commenced  witnin  one  joar  after  the  death  of  such  deceased  person. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  apply  to  all  personal  injuries  of  sen  ants  or 
employees  received  in  the  service  or  business  of  the  master  or  employer, 
where* such  injuries  result  in  death. 

Sec.  3.  Damages  recovered  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
not  be  sul)iect  to  the  payment  of  the  debts  or  liabilities  of  the  deceased, 
and  such  damages  shall  be  distributed  as  follows:  Damages  for   the 
injury  and  deatliof  a  married  man  shall  be  equally  distributed  to  his 
wife  and  children,  and  if  he  has  no  children  all  shall  go  to  his  wife; 
damages  for  the  injurv  and  death  of  a  married  woman  shall  be  equallv 
distributed  to  the  husband  and  children,  and  if  she  has  no  children  all 
shall  go  to  the  husband;  if  the  deceased  has  no  husband  nor  wife,  the 
damages  shall  be  distributed  etjually  to  the  children;  if  the  deceased 
has  no  husband,  nor  wife,  nor  children,  the  damages  shall  be  distributtnl 
e(iually  to  the  father,  mother,  brothers  and  sisters,  or  to  such  of  them 
as  the  deceased  may  have  living  at  his  or  her  death.     If  the  deceased 
have  neither  husband,  or  wife,  or  children,  or  father,  or  mother,  or 
sister,  or  brother,  then  the  damages  shall  ^o  to  the  legal  representa- 
tives, subject  to  debts  and  general  distribution,  and  the  executor  may 
sue  for  and  recover  such  damages  on  the  same  terms  as  are  prescribed 
for  recoveiT  by  the  next  of  km  in  section  1,  of  this  act,  and  the  fact 
that  deceased  was  instantly  killed  shall  not  affect  the  right  of  the  legal 
representative  to  recover. 
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Sec.  4.  All  suits  pending  in  any  court  at  the  time  of  the  approval 
of  this  act  and  which  were  also  i>ending  at  the  time  said  chapter  wernt 
into  effect,  shall  not  be  affected  by  any  of  its  provisions;  but  all  such 
suits  shall  be  conducted  and  concluded  under  the  laws  in  force  prior  to 
the  time  of  the  approval  of  said  act,  on  March  23,  1896. 

No  other  States  have  passed  laws  similar  to  those  just  discussed 
above. 

CONTBACTS  BSIiXEVINa  THE  EKPLOYEB  PROX  STABILITY. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  effect  of  the  law  of  employers'  liability  both 
common  and  statute,  it  has  become  more  or  less  the  custom  among 
employers  to  require  of  an  employee  as  a  condition  of  employment  the 
making  of  a  contract  relieving  the  employer  from  the  liability  imposed 
by  the  law.  In  England  it  ha^  been  held  that  it  is  not  contrary  to  the 
policy  of  the  employers'  liability  act  to  waive  the  benefit  of  the  same  by 
contract,  and  that  such  contmct  is  binding  not  only  upon  the  employee 
himself  but  also  upon  his  representatives  in  case  of  his  death. 

The  supreme  court  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  whose  statute  is,  as  has 
been  noted,  much  the  same  as  the  English  statute,  holds  a  eontmry 
view,  and  in  a  case  heard  in  1890  it  decided  that  a  stipulation  in  a  con- 
ti*act  of  employment  to  the  effect  that  the  compensation  paid  ''shall 
cover  all  risks  incurred  and  liability  to  accident  from  any  cause  what- 
ever, and  if  an  employee  is  disabled  by  accident  or  other  cause,  the  right 
to  claim  compensation  for  injuries  will  not  be  recognized,"  was  in  con- 
travention to  the  provisions  of  the  statute,  opposed  to  public  policy, 
and  did  not  secure  to  the  railroad  company,  in  whose  interest  the  stip- 
ulation in  the  contract  had  been  made,  exemption  from  statutory  lia- 
bility. A  similar  decision  was  rendered  by  the  supreme  court  of  the 
State  of  Kansas  in  1883  when  it  held  that  a  railroad  company  can  not 
contract  in  advance  with  its  employees  for  the  waiver  and  release  of 
the  statutory  liability  imposed  by  its  liability  act  upon  every  railroad 
company  organized  or  doing  business  in  the  State,  and  a  contract  in 
contravention  of  the  act  is  void  and  no  defense  to  an  action  l)rought  by 
an  employee  of  a  railroad  companj^  for  damages  done  to  him  in  conse- 
quence of  the  negligence  or  mismanagement  of  a  coemplo3^ee. 

Irrespective  of  statute,  it  has  genei'ally  been  held  b}^  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  that  a  contract  made  in  advance,  wherel)y  an  employee 
agrees  to  release  and  discharge  his  employer  from  liability  for  any 
injury  he  may  receive  by  reason  of  the  negligence  of  his  employer,  or 
of  his  servants,  is  contrary  to  public  policy,  and  void.  I'his  principle 
has  been  announced  by  a  Federal  coui*t  in  the  following  well-chosen 
language:  ''As  a  general  proposition,  it  is  unquestionabl}-  true  that  an 
employer  can  not  relieve  iUeU  from  responsibility  to  an  employee  for 
an  injury  resulting  from  his  own  negligence  by  any  contract  entered 
into  for  that  purpose  before  the  happening  of  the  injury." 
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A  contrary  rule  to  the  above  prevailed  in  the  State  of  Georgia.  In 
a  decision  rendered  by  the  supreme  court  of  that  State  in  1873  it  was 
held  that  where  an  employee  of  a  railroad  company,  by  special  written 
contract,  made  at  the  time  he  was  employed,  and  in  considei'ation  of 
said  employment,  agreed  *''to  take  upon  himself  all  risks  connected 
with  or  incident  to  his  position  on  the  road,  and  that  he  would  in  no 
case  hold  the  company  liable  for  any  damage  he  might  sustain  by  acci- 
dents or  collisions  on  the  trains  or  road,  or  which  may  result  from  the 
negligence,  or  carelessness,  or  misconduct  of  himself  or  other  employee 
or  person  connected  with  such  road,  or  in  the  service  of  the  company," 
such  a  contract,  so  far  as  it  did  not  waive  any  criminal  neglect  of  the 
company  or  its  principal  oflicers,  was  a  legal  conti'act  and  binding  upon 
the  employee,  and  in  effect  waived  all  his  rights  under  the  law.  In 
other  words,  the  court  held  that  it  was  legal  for  an  employee  to  iX)n- 
tract  with  his  employer,  before  the  happening  of  an  injury  caused  by 
the  negligence  of  the  employer,  to  relieve  such  employer  of  all  liabU- 
ity  in  damages  for  said  injury. 

STATUTES   FORBIDDING    SUCH   CONTRACTS  GENERALLY. 

If  the  above  ruling  of  the  Georgia  court  is  a  correct  interpretation 
of  the  law,  a  little  thought  will  make  it  clear  that  an  employer  of  labor 
might  refuse  employment  to  a  would-be  employee  unless  he  would  sign 
a  contract  of  this  nature;  and,  either  for  this  or  some  other  reason,  the 
legislature  of  the  State,  by  act  approved  December  16,  1895,  declared 
such  contracts  to  be  null  and  void.  The  act,  No.  184  of  the  acts  of 
Georgia  of  1895,  is  in  the  following  language: 

Section  1.  *  *  *  All  contracts  between  master  and  servant, 
made  in  consideration  of  employment,  whereby  the  master  is  exempted 
from  liability  to  the  servant  arising  from  the  negligence  of  the  master 
or  his  servants,  as  such  liability  is  now  lixed  by  law,  shall  be  null  and 
void  as  against  public  policy. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  law  is  general  in  its  terms,  and  declares  con- 
tracts to  be  null  and  void  which  exempt  the  employer  from  the  liabil- 
ity as  '*  now  fixed  by  law,"  not  confining  the  prohibition  to  the  contmcts 
exempting  an  employer  from  the  liability  as  defined  by  any  particular 
statute. 

Another  act  as  general  in  its  application  as  that  of  Georgia,  above, 
is  a  statute  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  which,  prior  to  the  passage 
of  its  employers'  liability  act,  by  section  3  of  chapter  101,  acts  of  1877, 
enacted  a  law  providing  that  no  employer  should  by  special  contract 
with  persons  in  his  employ  exempt  himself  from  liability  for  injuries 
of  such  persons  which  resulted  from  his  negligence,  etc.  Said  statute 
has  continued  to  be  the  law  of  the  State,  and  is  to  be  found  at  the 
present  time  in  section  G  of  chapter  508  of  the  acts  of  1894,  approved 
June  22,  1894.     Its  language  is  as  follows. 
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Section  6.  No  person  or  corporation  shall,  by  a  special  contract 
with  persons  in  his  or  its  employ,  exempt  himself  or  itself  from  any 
liability  which  he  or  it  might  be  under  to  such  persons  for  injuries 
suflfered  by  them  in  their  employment  and  which  result  from  the 
employer's  own  negligence  or  from  the  negligence  of  other  persons  in 
his  or  its  emploj'. 

But  one  other  State,  Ohio,  has  a  statute  of  this  nature,  and  that, 
while  general  in  the  sense  that  it  declares  void  an  agreement  to  waive 
the  right  to  damages  for  injuries  which  arise  under  either  statute  or 
common  law,  is  still  restricted  in  its  application  to  contracts  made  by 
railroad  employees.  This  statute  is  contained  in  section  1  of  an  act 
passed  April  2,  1890,  to  be  found  on  page  149  of  the  acts  of  Ohio  of 
1890.     It  reads  as  follows: 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  railroad  or  railway  corpora- 
tion or  company  owning  and  operating,  or  operating  *  *  *  a  rail- 
road in  whole  or  in  part  in  this  State,  to  adopt  or  promulgate  any  rule 
or  regulation  for  tne  government  of  its  servants  or  employees,  or 
make  or  enter  into  any  contract  or  agreement  with  any  person  engaged 
in  or  about  to  engage  in  its  service,  in  which,  or  by  the  terms  of 
which,  such  emploj'ee  in  any  manner,  directly  or  indirectly,  promises 
or  agrees  to  hold  such  corporation  or  company  harmless,  on  account 
of  any  injury  he  may  receive  by  reason  of  any  accident  to,  breakage, 
defect  or  insufficiency  in  the  cars  or  machinery  and  attachments 
thereto  belongings  upon  any  cars  so  owned  and  operated,  or  being  run 
and  operated  by  such  corporation,  or  company  being  defective,  and 
any  such  rule,  regulation,  contract  or  agreement  shall  be  of  no  eflFect. 
*  *  *  And  no  railroad  company,  insurance  society  or  association,  or 
other  person  shall  demand,  accept,  require,  or  enter  into  any  contnict, 
agreement,  stipulation  with  any  person  about  to  enter,  or  in  the  employ 
of  any  railroad  company  whereby  such  person  stipulates  or  agrees  to 
surrender  or  waive  any  right  to  damages  against  any  railroad  company, 
thereafter  arising  for  personal  injury  or  death,  or  whereby  he  agrees 
to  surrender  or  waive  in  case  he  asserts  the  same,  any  other  right  what- 
soever, and  all  such  stipulations  and  agreements  shall  be  void,  and 
every  corporation,  association  or  person  violating  or  aiding  or  abet- 
ting in  the  violation  of  this  section  shall  for  each  offense  forfeit  and 
pay  to  the  person  wronged  or  deprived  of  his  rights  hereunder  the 
sum  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  ($50)  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dol- 
lars ($500)  to  be  recovered  in  a  civil  action. 

This  act  has  been  declared  unconstitutional  l>y  the  court  of  common 
pleas  of  Warren  County,  Ohio,  on  the  ground  that  it  violated  section 
1  of  article  1  of  the  constitution  of  the  State,  as  interfering  with  the 
right  of  private  contract,  and  in  a  case  decided  in  1896  by  the  United 
States  circuit  court  for  the  northern  district  of  Ohio,  the  same  decision 
was  made,  and  the  couil  held  that  this  statute,  in  denying  to  the 
employees  of  a  railroad  corporation  the  right  to  make  their  own  con- 
tracts concerning  their  own  labor,  is  depriving  them  of  '"liberty,"  and 
of  the  right  to  exercise  the  privileges  of  manhood,  '*  without  due  proc- 
ess of  law;"  that,  being  directed  solely  to  employees  of  railroads,  it  is 
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class  legislation  of  the  most  vicioiLS  character,  and  that  for  the  above 
reasons  the  statute  is  unconstitutional.  This  decision  does  not  seem 
to  accord  with  the  common-law  principle,  above  referred  to,  to  the 
eflfect  that  a  contract  made  in  advance,  whereby  an  employee  agree-!  to 
release  and  discharge  hLs  employer  from  liability  for  any  injur}'  be 
may  receive,  due  to  said  employer's  negligence  or  that  of  his  senants 
is  null  and  void. 

STATUTES   FORBIDDING   SUCH   CONTRACTS   WHERE   THE    LIABrLITY  IS 
IMPOSED   BY    STATUTE. 

Many  of  the  States  have  included  in  their  statutes  regulating  the 
liability  of  the  employer  a  provision  to  the  effect  that  no  contiTut 
restricting  the  liability  imposed  by  the  statute,  or  waiving  the  lK»nefit 
of  the  same,  shall  be  legal  or  binding.  They  are  Arkansas,  Florida, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  New  Mexico,  North 
Carolina,  North  Dakota,  South  Carolina,  Texas,  and  Wisconsin,  to  h^ 
found  on  pages  1185,  1180,  1197,  1175,  1179,  1181,  1:^01,  1187,  11S4. 
1187,  1188,  1186,  1182,  1183,  1177,  and  1178,  above,  resptn^tively. 

An  examination  of  these  laws  will  reveal  the  fact  that,  in  addition  to 
declaring  the  illegality  of  a  contract  of  this  nature,  the  laws  of  Indiana, 
Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  and  Wisconsin  include  under  the  same  ban 
any  ''rule  or  regulation-'  exempting  the  employer  from  full  liability 
under  the  act. 

RELIEF   ASSOCIATIONS. 

It  will  ])e  seen  by  a  reference  to  section  1  of  the  act  of  Ohio  pa^'^t'<l 
April  2,  1890,  on  page  1205,  above,  that  the  last  paragraph  of  thesanw 
provides  that  ''no  railroad  company,  insurance  society  or  assm^ia- 
tion,  *  *  ♦  shall  demand,  accept,  require,  or  ent**r  into  anv 
contract  *  ♦  *  with  anv  person  about  to  enter,  or  in  the  employ 
of  any  railroad  compan}'  where!)}'  such  person  stipulates  or  agree.^  to 
surrender  or  waive  an}'  right  to  damages  *  *  *  thereafter  arising 
for  personal  injuiy  or  death,"  etc.  This  |mragraph  appears  to  be 
aimed  at  a  practice  which  has  grown  up  in  recent  years,  and  which  i-* 
now  quite  common,  among  railroad  companies  at  least.  It  may  \^ 
described  briefly  as  follows:  A  relief  association  isorganize<l  by  a  mil- 
road  coi-poration,  designed  to  furnish  money  benefits  and  often  frt* 
hospital  treatment  to  employees  of  such  corporation  when  disabled  by 
accident  or  sickness  and  to  provide  a  cei'tain  sum  of  money  for  their 
families  upon  their  death.  Its  affaii*s  are  exclusively  under  the  nwn- 
agement  of  the  corporation  which  contributes  to  its  funds.  A  certain 
proportion  of  the  wages  of  each  employee  who  is  a  member  of  sucn 
association  is  retained  by  the  company  and  turned  over  to  the  l)enefit 
fund  of  the  association.  It  has  become  the  custom  to  include  in  the 
application  for  membership  in  such  association  the  following  or  a  s^^ 
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ilar  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  employee:  "  The  said  applicant  agrees 
that,  in  consideration  of  the  contributions  of  the  said  company  to  the 
relief  and  hospital  department,  and  of  the  guaranty  by  it  of  the  pay- 
ment of  the  benefits  aforesaid,  the  acceptance  of  the  benefits  from  the 
said  relief  and  hospital  department  for  injury  or  death  shall  operate  as 
a  release  of  all  claims  against  said  company  for  damages  by  reason  of 
such  injury  or  death."  Many  of  these  applications,  in  addition  to  the 
above  agreement,  contain  the  following:  '^Andl,  or  my  legal  represent- 
atives, will  execute  such  further  instrument  as  may  be  necessary  f onn- 
ally  to  evidence  such  acquittance."  This  sort  of  an  agreement,  con- 
tained as  it  usually  is  in  the  printed  application  for  membership  which 
must  be  signed  by  each  employee  who  desires  to  join  such  association, 
is  evidently  designed  to  relieve  the  railroad  corporation  of  its  legal 
liability  for  damages  for  injuries,  and  at  first  thought  seems  plainly 
antagonistic  to  the  principles  of  the  common  law  and 'the  provisions 
of  the  various  statutes  which  prohibit  contracts,  etc.,  waiving  the 
employer's  lialnlity. 

Such  agreements,  coupled  with  the  fact  of  the  actual  accei)tance  of 
aid  from  the  benefit  fund  after  receipt  of  injury,  have  frequently  been 
set  up  as  matter  of  defense  in  suits  brought  against  railroad  companies 
for  damages  for  injuries.  The  result  of  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of 
different  States  seems  to  be  to  hold  such  contracts  valid.  It  has  been 
generally  held  that  while  a  contract  by  which  an  employer  attempts  to 
relieve  himself  from  a  future  liability  for  injuries  or  death  of  an 
employee  would  be  void  as  against  public  policy  and  frequently  as 
being  in  violation  of  statute,  yet  the  agreements  or  contracts  now  being 
considered  are  not  of  that  class,  but  are  only  contracts  for  a  choice 
between  sources  of  compensation  for  the  injury,  where  but  a  single 
source  of  compensation  existed  prior  to  the  making  of  such  aconti^act; 
that  such  an  agreement  recognizes  that  enforceable  liability  ma}^  arise, 
and  only  stipulates  that,  if  the  employee  shall  prosecute  a  suit  to  final 
judgment  against  the  company,  he  shall  thereby  forfeit  his  right  to  the 
relief  fund,  and,  if  he  accepts  compensation  from  the  relief  fund,  he 
shall  thereby  forfeit  his  right  of  action  against  the  company,  and  that 
it  is  the  final  choice,  the  acceptance  of  one  against  the  other,  that  gives 
validity  to  the  transaction. 

In  the  case  previously  referred  to,  in  which  the  Ohio  statute  forbid- 
ding the  making  of  a  contract  by  an  employee  with  a  railroad  com- 
pany, in  which  he  waives  any  future  right  to  damages  which  might 
arise,  was  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  United  States  circuit  court 
(see  page  1205,  above),  the  court  in  its  decision  used  the  following 
language: 

It  will  be  observed  that  it  is  the  acceptance  of  benefits  from  this 
relief  fund  which,  by  the  agreement,  releases  the  railroad  company 
from  a  claim  for  damages.     If  the  employee  injured  does  not  accept 
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such  benefits,  but  chooses  to  sue  for  damages,  his  right  of  action  \< 
unimpaired  and  in  no  respect  waived.  This  is  the  case  as  presented 
by  the  pleadings  and  admitted  facts.  It  is  not  a  question  of  whether 
a  railroad  company,  by  contract  with  its  employees,  can  exempt  itj*elf 
from  suits  for  personal  injuries  caused  by  its  negligence.  That  as  a 
general  rule,  can  not  be  done. 

In  a  similar  case  involving  a  contract  of  this  kind  and  its  legality, 
when  tested  by  the  provisions  of  section  7087  of  the  Annotated  Stat- 
utes of  1894  (see  page  1197,  above),  the  supreme  court  of  Indiana  heM 
that  ''the  contmct  forbidden  by  the  statute  is  one  relieving  the  company 
from  liability  for  the  future  negligence  of  itself  and  employees.  The 
contract  pleaded  does  not  provide  that  the  company  shall  be  relieved 
from  liability.  It  shows  that  if  disabled  *  *  *  by  the  fault  of 
the  corporation,  he  (the  injured  employee)  may,  after  injury  %  elect 
whether  he  will  accept  the  benefits  from  the  fund  or  pursue  his  remedy 
at  law  against  the  company,  and  that  when  he  signs  the  contract  tb 
only  obligation  assumed  is  that,  if  injured  by  the  fault  of  the  corpo- 
ration, he  will  not  seek  double  compensation  by  pursuing  l>oth  th« 
relief  fund  and  the  company." 

In  deciding  upon  the  validity  of  a  contract  or  agreement  of  thi- 
nature  the  supreme  court  of  Iowa  has  held  that  it  was  a  legal  anu 
binding  contract,  not  void  as  being  against  pu})lic  policy,  and  not 
invalid  under  the  concluding  clause  of  section  2u7l  of  the  Code  of  1"^^'* 
(see  page  1175,  above).  Subsequent  to  the  rendering  of  this  decision, 
and  apparently  for  the  pui'pose  of  preventing  the  making  of  hucd 
agreements,  chapter  49  of  the  acts  of  1898,  amending  section  2<Nl. 
above  referred  to,  was  passed  by  the  State  legislature  and  was  approve^i 
March  8,  1898.     It  reads  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  number  two  thousand  and  seventy -one  of  to* 
code  [shall]  be  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  tlie  following- 
'Nor  shall  any  contract  of  insurance,  relief,  benefit,  or  indemnity- '" 
case  of  injury  or  death,  entered  into  prior  to  the  injui-y,  between  tbe 
person  so  injured  and  such  corporation,  or  any  other  person  ora>^*' 
elation  acting  for  such  corporation,  nor  shall  the  acceptance  of  any 
such  insurance,  relief,  benefit,  or  indemnity  by  the  person  injure<t 
his  widow,  heirs,  or  legal  representatives  after  the  injuiT.  from^"*^ 
cor|K)ration,  person,  or  association,  constitute  any  Imr  or  defen?^  to 
any  cause  of  action  brought  under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  "i^ 
nothing  contained  herein  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  or  invaudate 
any  settlement  for  damages  between  the  parties  subsequent  to  injurif^ 
received.' 

This  legislation  stiinds  by  itself,  as  no  other  State  has  so  farattcnip 
by  statute  to  declare,  as  does  this  amendment,  that  such  an  agreemcn 
and  the  acceptance  of  Ix^nefits  from  a  relief  fund  shall  constitute  n*' 
bar  to  any  cause  of  action,  etc.     Whether  such  a  provision  can  ^^^ 
the  test  of  constitutionality  may  well  be  doubted,  and  it  will  b^  intere?* 
ing  to  obsene  whether,  should  the  question  come  up  in  the  i*ourt*. 
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will  not  be  held  to  deny  to  the  employees  affected  thereby  the  right  to 
make  contracts,  and  consequently  to  deprive  them  of  liberty,  etc., 
without  due  process  of  law.  In  the  sixth  section  of  the  employers' 
liability  act  (chapter  270,  acts  of  1887 — see  page  1192,  above),  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  attacks  the  subject  of  how  far  the  acceptance  of 
benefits  by  an  employee  from  a  fund  to  which  his  employer  has  con- 
tributed should  relieve  such  employer  from  liability  for  injury  of  said 
employee,  and  provides  that  such  employer  may  prove  in  mitigation 
of  the  damages  recoverable  by  an  employee  ''such  proportion  of  the 
pecuniary  benefit  which  has  been  received  by  such  employee  from  any 
such  fund  or  society  on  account  of  such  contribution  of  said  employer, 
as  the  contribution  of  such  employer  to  such  fund  or  society  bears  to  the 
whole  contribution  thereto."  No  case  appears  to  have  been  decided 
in  the  courts  of  Massachusetts  in  which  the  validity  of  such  an  agree- 
ment as  that  now  being  considered  was  called  in  question,  and  it  can 
not  therefore  be  stated  with  certainty  whether  the  above  provision  of 
section  6  would  preclude  the  employer  from  escaping  all  liability  in 
case  an  employee  had  agreed  to  elect  between  the  benefit  fund  of  a 
relief  association  or  a  suit  for  damages  against  the  employer. 

The  supreme  court  of  Nebraska  has  decided  that  such  a  contract  of 
an  employee  did  not  lack  consideration;  that  the  promise  made  by  the 
employee  to  the  relief  department  for  the  benefit  of  the  railroad  com- 
pany was  available  to  the  latter  as  a  cause  of  action  or  defense;  that 
such  contract  was  not  contrary  to  public  policy;  that  the  effect  of  such 
contract  was  not  to  enable  the  railroad  company  to  exonerate  itself  by 
contract  from  liability  for  the  negligence  of  itself  or  servants;  that 
the  employee  did  not  waive  his  right  of  action  against  the  railroad 
company,  in  case  he  should  be  injured  by  its  negligence,  by  the  execu- 
tion of  the  contract;  and  that  it  is  not  the  execution  of  the  contmct 
that  estops  the  injured  employee,  but  his  acceptance  of  moneys  from 
the  relief  department  on  account  of  his  injury  after  his  cause  of  action 
against  the  i*ailroad  on  account  thereof  arises. 

The  supreme  courts  of  the  States  of  Illinois,  New  Jersey,  and  South 
Carolina  have  also  rendered  decisions  upholding  the  legality  of  such 
agreements  or  contracts  as  those  we»  have  been  considering,  and  no 
decision  of  the  highest  court  of  any  State  can  be  found  which  holds  to 
a  contrary  view. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  above  is  believed  to  be  a  fairly  clear  and  comprehensive  state- 
ment of  the  present  state  of  the  law  of  employers'  liability  in  the  United 
States.  Owing  to  the  multiplicity  of  the-statutes  passed  by  the  legis- 
latures of  the  different  States,  together  with  the  fact  that  they  are  all 
applied  and  intei*preted  by  courts  composed  of  many  different  indi* 
viduals  whose  intellectual  faculties  do  not  all  work  in  the  same  groove^ 
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and  whose  judgments,  therefore,  do  not  always  coincide,  and  aLso  to 
the  further  fact  that  in  no  two  cases  are  the  facts  precisely  the  sam*** 
there  is  always  an  uncertainty  as  to  the  outcome  in  each  |>articular 
action  brought  for  the  recovery  of  damages  for  injuries. 

For  the  above  reason  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  many  cases  aro  com- 
promised or  are  dropped  altogether  by  employees  rather  than  to  incur 
the  expense  of  a  suit  at  law  and  to  risk  the  uncertain  outcome  thereof; 
and  on  the  other  hand  many  employers  are  put  to  much  trouble  and 
expense  in  defending  suit^  which  never  should  have  been  brought,  the 
employees  having,  as  the  results  demonstrated,  no  legal  case. 

That  this  condition  of  affairs — this  uncertaint}'  as  to  whether  the  law 
affords  a  remedy — can  ever  be  improved  while  the  human  intellect  con- 
tinues to  be  fallible  and  the  present  line  of  legislation  continues  to  l>e 
followed  is  greatly  to  be  doubted,  and  it  is  this  fault  of  the  law  in  its 
application  which  led  to  the  radical  changes  in  the  plan  of  legislation 
which  have  been  made  by  Great  Britain  in  her  recent  workman^s  com- 
pensation act  and  by  Germany  in  her  law  of  compulsory  insurance 
against  accidents. 

Whethef  legislation  upon  these  lines,. viz,  the  making  the  employer 
responsible  for  all  injuries  of  his  employees,  regardless  of  the  question 
of  the  employer's  negligence,  as  has  been  done  in  England  and  other 
countries,  and  the  system  of  compulsory  insurance  of  the  employees 
against  accidents,  as  adopted  in  Germany,  will  ever  be  adopted  in  this 
country  or  not,  or  whether  some  other  and  at  present  unknown  remedy 
for  the  faults  of  the  present  system  will  be  discovered  and  formulated 
in  legislation  is  a  question  which  the  future  only  can  determine.  No 
special  agitation  toward  this  end  has  been  made  in  any  State  of  the 
Union,  nor  has  any  such  legislation  yet  been  enacted.  If  any  ra<"*cal 
changes  in  the  plan  of  legislation  upon  this  subject  are  made  it  seems 
most  probable  that  they  will  come  about  through  action  of  the  State 
legislatures  and  not  of  the  Federal  Congress. 
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COISTDITIOH   OF   EAILWAY   LABOR  IN  ITALY. 

BY   DR.  LUIOI   EINAUDI. 

The  present  ailicle  treats  of  the  condition  of  milway  labor  in  Italy. 
The  reader  will  notice  quite  a  difference  between  this  article  and  the 
one  relating  to  the  condition  of  i^ailway  labor  in  other  cx)untries  of 
Europe  (Bulletin  No.  20).  The  most  important  reason  for  this  differ- 
ence must  bo  found  in  the  railway  legislation  enacted  in  Italy  in  the 
year  1884. 

The  railways  in  Italy  were  originally  in  the  hands  of  private  com- 
panies. The  Government  gradually  acquired  them  all,  some  on  one 
ground,  some  on  another,  and  administered  them  dire<*tly.  The  sys- 
tem of  governmental  administration  of  the  railways,  however,  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  satisfactory,  and  for  this  reason  the  so-called 
''conventions ''  or  contracts  were  made  in  1884.  By  the  terms  of  these 
contracts  the  railways  remained  the  property  of  the  State,  and  were 
divided  into  three  great  systems:  The  Mediterranean  system,  which 
includes  the  railways  running  toward  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  and  the  Med- 
iterranean Sea  or  the  western  part  of  the  peninsula;  the  Adriatic  sys- 
tem, which  includes  the  railways  running  toward  the  Adriatic  Sea  or 
the  eastern  part  of  the  peninsula,  and  the  Sicilian  system,  which  com- 
prises all  the  railways  of  Sicily. 

These  three  systems  were  turned  over  to  the  management  of  three 
companies,  which  were  called  the  Mediterranean,  Adriatic,  and  Sicil- 
ian companies,  re^spectively.  The  lease  of  these  governmental  railways 
to  the  companies  was  for  a  term  of  sixty  years,  beginning  with  July 
1, 1885.  However,  at  the  end  of  each  period  of  twenty  years  the  State 
as  well  as  the  companies  can  abrogate  the  contract,  and  in  that  case  the 
railways  will  revert  to  the  State.  The  State  as  proprietor  owns  the 
lines,  the  stations,  and  the  rolling  stock,  and  provides  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  system,  the  maintenance  of  that  now  existing,  the  pur- 
chasing of  new  rolling  stock,  etc.  The  companies  must  provide  for 
the  current  expenses  of  operating  the  roads.  Of  the  gross  income 
32i  per  cent  goes  to  the  State  and  67i  per  cent  to  the  operating 
companies. 

As  can  be  seen  from  this  short  review  of  the  railway  contrat*ts  now 
in  force  in  Italy,  the  existing  relations  between  the  State,  the  compan- 
ies, and  the  railway  employees  are  necessarily  very  complicated. 

1.  It  will  bo  observ^ed  that  the  principal  result  of  this  arrangement 
is  that  the  State,  not  operating  the  railways  directly,  finds  it  to  its 
advantage  not  to  renew  the  rolling  stock  which  it  must  pay  for;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  companies  find  it  to  their  interest  to  reduce  the 
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operating  expenses  as  much  as  possible  without  regard  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  mil  ways  at  the  expiration  of  the  contract.     The  companies^ 
therefore,  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  reduce  the  number  of  employees 
and  to  depart  from  the  fixed  wage  lists  which  were  established  before 
1885,  and  which  according  to  the  terms  of  the  contract  were  to  remain 
intact.     Great  difficulty,  therefore,  is  met  with  in  tr^-ing  to  obtain  data 
relating  to  wages,  and  such  information  as  has  been  obtained  is  imper- 
fect and  incomplete.     This  difficulty  exists  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  during  the  year  1899  the  commission  of  inquiry  on  the  relations 
between  the  railway'  employees  and  the  companies  presented  it.s  rejx)rt 
in  four  large  volumes,  from  which  have  been  taken  most  of  the  facts 
used  in  the  present  article.     The  companies  publish  only  such  docu- 
ments as  can  not  injure  them,  and  those  documents  throw  very  little 
light  on  the  condition  of  the  Italian  railway  employees. 

2.  The  tendency  of  the  companies  to  economize  on  the  railway  per- 
sonnel has  led  to  the  adoption  of  systems  of  remuneration  which  help 
to  increase  the  amount  of  labor  performed  by  the  individual  employee 
and  to  diminish  the  cost  of  that  labor.  Of  these  systems  some,  like 
the  supplementary  wage  system  and  the  task  system,  are  still  used  by 
nearly  all  other  European  i*ailways,  but  there  is  one  system  which  out- 
side of  Italy  seems  to  have  been  adopted  only,  and  that  to  a  slight 
extent,  by  the  Austrian  Southern  Railway  (Sudbahn),  but  which  in 
Italy  has  acquired  the  greatest  importance,  viz,  the  system  of  gain- 
sharing  in  the  stations.  This  system  presents  some  new  chai'acteristics, 
and  as  this  is  a  highly  interesting  form  of  renumeration  of  labor,  it  has 
been  thought  worth  while  to  devote  Considerable  space  to  its  discus- 
sion. It  is  believed  that  it  may  prove  of  value  to  those  who  occupy 
themselves  with  the  problems  of  labor  and  the  methods  of  dividing 
the  total  products  of  industry  between  labor  and  capital. 

3.  The  tendency  of  the  companies  to  introduce  economies  in  all 
branches  of  the  railway  service  has  led  to  a  discontent  which  pervades 
all  the  railway  employees.  Although  it  is  a  fact  that  railway  employees 
are  better  paid  than  other  Italian  workingmen,  they  still  contend  that 
they  are  being  robbed  })y  the  companies  who  have  obtained  the  railway 
concessions.  The  most  important  external  manifestations  of  discon- 
tent  are  shown  by  the  organization  of  railway  labor  and  by  strikes. 
To  these  two  points  have  been  assigned  two  special  subdivisions. 
For  the  present  it  may  be  simply  mentioned  that  Italian  railway 
employees  are  placed  in  a  peculiar  position  both  as  to  organization 
of  labor  and  as  to  strikes.  In  theory  Italian  workingmen  arc  per- 
mitted to  organize  and  to  strike,  and  this  might  also  be  conceded 
to  i*ailway  employees  in  the  service  of  private  companies.  But 
employees  in  the  service  of  a  railway  system  which  is  owned  by  the 
State  may  be  regarded  as  being  attached  to  a  public  service  of  the 
State  which  for  the  time  has  been  delegated  to  a  private  company, 

*  <*tino:  upon  this  principle  the  Government  of  Italy,  which  has  always 
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denied  the  right  of  its  employees  to  organize  or  strike,  has  intervened 
by  dissolving  railway  labor  organizations  and  by  repressing  any  attempt 
at  railway  strikes.  It  succeeded  in  this  by  introducing  a  system  of 
militarism  among  the  railway  employees  and  by  declaring  strikes  to  be 
criminal  offenses. 

4.  The  complicated  relations  existing  between  the  State  and  these 
companies,  and  the  lack  of  clearness  in  some  points  of  the  contracts 
of  concession,  are  the  causes  which  render  it  impracticable  for  the 
time  being  to  consider  the  pension  fund  for  milway  employees.  It  is 
true  that  there  are  some  funds  in  existence  out  of  which  pensions 
should  be  paid  to  superannuated  and  disabled  railway  employees,  but 
as  no  attention  has  ever  been  given  to  these  funds  either  by  the  com- 
panies or  by  the  State  they  are  meeting  with  tremendous  deficits  and  it 
is  not  known  how  this  evil  can  be  remedied.  It  is  hardly  proper  to 
speak  of  these  pension  funds,  at  least  until  they  are  reorganized  and 
present  some  guarantee  of  stability  and  good  management.  A  bill  for 
the  reorganization  of  the  pension  funds  is  now  being  discussed  by 
Parliament. 

NTJMBSB  OF  EMPLOYEES. 

As  to  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  Adriatic,  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  the  Sicilian  systems,  the  tables  following  give  an  idea  suf- 
ficiently exact. 

The  initial  personnel  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Adriatic  systems 
was  that  which  in  1885  belonged  to  the  various  railway  administrations 
in  the  State  and  amounted  to  72,961  persons,  of  which  41,098  belonged 
to  the  upper  Italian  railways,  12,616  to  the  Roman  railways,  17,692  to 
the  southern  and  Calabrese  railways,  and  1,555  to  the  establishments 
of  Pietrarsa  and  of  the  Granili.  Of  these  72,961  persons,  39,724  were 
assigned  to  the  Mediterranean  system  and  33,237  to  the  Adriatic  system. 

The  division  of  the  employees  among  the  three  great  systems,  from 
1885  to  1897,  follows  in  detail: 

TOTAL  EMPLOYEES,  AND  EMPU^YEES  PER   MILE   IN   OPERATION,  ON   MEDITERRANEAN 
SYSTEM  JULY  1,  1885,  TO  JULY  1,  1897. 


Year. 


1885, 
1886. 
1887, 
1888, 
1889. 
1890. 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 


MileH  in 
opera- 
tion. 


Permanent  em-     ,    Temporary  em- 
ployees. I  ployees. 

In  »erv-  Z*^''"  '""^  i  In  ser\'-  '  F^^  ^^^^ 
i^  in  opera-  ^".^^  in  opera- 
.  ,     tion.  '^^-  tion. 


2,615.97 
2, 709. 17 
2.827.23 
2,8M.67 
2,W9.02 
3,006.19 
3,M4.71 
3,232.99 
8,277.11 
8.415.67 
3,547.40 
3,685.35 
3.092.18 


39,629 
39,754 
39,  M9 
41.248 
43,339 
43, 731 
43,652 
42,876 
43.432 
43,165 
44,247 
44,622 
45,222 


15.15 

3,173 

1.21 

14.67 

5,665 

2.09 

14.09 

6,583 

2.33 

14.45 

6,741 

2.36 

14.70 

5.639 

1.91 

14.55 

4,390 

1.46 

14.34 

3,010 

.99 

13.26 

2,853 

.88 

13.25 

2,965 

.91 

12.64 

2,886 

.83 

12.47 

4,390 

1.24 

12.11 

4,407 

1.19 

12.25 

4,859 

1.18 

Total  employees. 


In  serv- 
iee. 


Per  mile 
I  in  opera- 
tion. 


42,802 
45.419 
46,432 
47.989 
48,978 
48.121 
46,662 
45,729 
46,397 
46,001 
48,637 
49,029 
49,581 


16.36 
16.76 
16.42 
16.81 
16.61 
16.01 
15.33 
14.14 
14.16 
13.47 
13.71 
13.30 
13.43 
iqitized 


Physi- 
cians not 
included 
In  total. 


96 
528 
659 
619 
695 
739 
747 
780 
806 
840 
861 


blVj 


Femnles 
included 
In  totaL 


Lie 


1,482 
1,564 
1,584 
1,496 
1,966 
2,236 
2,442 
2,497 
2,911 
2,921 
8,148 
8,154 
8,082 
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TOTJLL  EMPLOYES.  AND  EVPLr)VEE>  PER  MUE  IX  OPEftATIOX.  OX  ADRIATir  SYSTEM 

JANUARY  1.  is^S.  TO  JAXUARY  1.  1«97. 


Mil-^  in 

Ptrmaneot  tm- 

Ttmf^^mry 
I-!. -yet-'. 

em- 

Total  einplojeea. 

Xotnala- 

ri<Nl  phy- 

F*Tti!''* 

Year 

In  *^r\-- 

Per  mile 

In  s^-rr- 

Per  mile 
in  optra- 

In  serv- 
ice. 

Per  mile 
in  opeim- 

not  in- 
cluded in 

in  1-4-^ 

u»n. 

lion. 

Uon. 

totAl. 

l'.*w>'a;  ., 

.    2,642.85 

2S.07: 

10.fi2 

4.960 

1.8S 

33,037 

12.50 

173 

2.  .; 

1---; 

.'  2,f.W.:iO 

31.fi25 

11.71 

2.*^ 

l.UO 

34.320 

12-71 

5^ 

Z-.  *^ 

1NH7 

.    2,.vJ2.40 

32.  IM 

11.24 

3.075 

!.(», 

35. -^Vd 

12.32 

3W< 

J '» . 

IHKM 

.    2.1<r7..> 

SH.iPA 

11.25 

3.221 

1.10 

3fi.2sS 

12.35 

597 

o^  I   ' 

Isvj 

.;  3.(«5.27 

34.0.S3 

11.  IS 

3,692 

1.19 

38. -275 

12.37 

i-^2 

a.r' 

l^i*) 

.    3.174.f.S 

35.  4»o 

11.17 

3. 752 

1.1«< 

39.217 

12.35 

5H.S 

'  .'' 

I'-Ul 

.1  3.19fi.l6 

3*;.  '.ej 

11.55 

3, 6t'2 

1.05 

40.285 

12.® 

ft91 

s,^-^ 

1^'*2 

.    3.211.49 

3»..574 

11. 3S 

3.4.U 

1.07 

40,008 

12.45 

614 

ar 

1^'J3 

-,  3.:;:i4.55 

34.'-26 

10.45 

3.947 

L18 

38. 77.i 

11.63 

€JB 

a.^ 

I'-il 

.'  3.4'ci.'ji5 

Si.  7116 

9.90 

4,172 

1.23 

37.M7>* 

11.13 

€:^ 

^.  ~ ' 

1*<95 

.    3.:iH2.oS 

32, 572 

9.63 

4.  >13 

1.34 

87. 115 

10.97 

€^0 

ii  Tit 

1^'*^ 

.    3. +44.  Ml 

31.7.» 

9.21 

4.r>v2 

l.:36 

36. 412 

10.57 

n51 

?  ?** 

l9l^7ta^  .- 

.    3,  M4-81 

32,207 

9.:J5 

3,5«9 

L04  ^ 

35.796 

10.39 

^^ 

*   VT 

aJiily  1. 

TOTAL  EMPLOYEES.  AND  EMPLOYEE^  PER  MILE  IN  OPERATION.  OX   .mCILIAX 

JULY  1, 1885.  TO  JULY  1.  1897. 


^Y-TEM 


Miles  in 
o[>era- 

tion. 

Perman 
ploy 

ent  em- 
ees. 

Per  mile 
ill  opera- 
tion. 

Temporary  em- 
ployees. 

Tc4al  t*n 

In  «orv-- 
ice. 

if»:*»yi-.^ 

Year. 

In  serv- 
ice. 

In  serv- 
ice. 

Per  mile 
in  opera- 
tion. 

FVr  r^ilt 

18S.5 

372.20 
:^95.81 
415.  Oh 
418.18 

4:i.H.  e>9 

447.  .39 
4^9.64 

f^2.  51 

G'Jj.  SO 
G97.S0 

3.917 
3,M9 

3. 750 
3,  «V28 
3,  .595 
3, 4f4 
3,4:?8 
3,fC55 
3,844 
3,9ti4 
4,1-26 
4.172 
4,238 

10.62 
9.72 
9.08 
8.68 
8.20 
7.74 
7.02 
6.64 
6.17 
6,07 
6,96 
5.98 
6.07 

175 

202 

199 

156 

137 

139 

119 

62 

42 

80 

35 

75 

18ii 

.$1  1 
.31  1 

.24 ; 
•11 : 

.07  , 
.12  ' 
.05  1 
.11 

*^! 

4,092 
4,0f>l 
3.SM9 
3.7?^ 
3.732 
3.603 
3,5f>7 
3.597 
3,8X6 
4.01-1 
4.161 
4.217 
4.424 

It".* 

]K>SO 

J*  * 

1kh7 

V  »: 

1SH,S 

o  ^h 

1^9 

K    .; 

1M'.>'» 

^.  (ri 

1891 

7  * 

1S92 

f  T* 

1  >,  ',13 

fv-M 

IHOl 

t.  19 

1  *^'»5 

f.rt 

iMlMi 

»■  ^ 

1  hy7 

li.T4 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  tables  given  that  in  the  Adriatic*  s^'stom 
the  figures  representing  the  relation  between  the  number  of  employt^^'* 
and  the  mileage  in  operation  remained  high  and  even  increased  during 
the  period  from  1885  to  1802,  but  in  1893  there  was  a  marked  decrease, 
and  the  downward  tendency  continued  until  1S97,  when  the  lowest 
point  was  reached.  A  similar  fluctuation  occurred  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean system.  The  figures  remained  high,  some  years  increa^sing,  until 
1890,  after  which  they  decreased  quite  rapidly  to  reach  finally  in  ISW 
and  1897  the  lowest  points.  This  decreasing  tendency,  which  for  the 
companies  of  the  mainland  manifests  itself  only  in  ^  second  period  of 
operation,  manifests  itself  immediately  in  the  Sicilian  system.  It  com- 
menced with  1886  and  continued  until  the  last  few  years — infallible 
signs,  without  doubt,  of  the  intention  of  this  company  from  its  l>egin- 
ning  to  gradually  diminish  the  expenditures  for  employees. 

It  is  thus  shown  that  on  July  1,  1897,  the  date  on  which  are  l>a8ed 
all  the  calculations  published  by  the  commission  of  inquiry,  the  num- 
^^r  of  employees  per  mile  operated  by  the  three  principal  Italian  sys- 
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terns  was  13.43  for  the  Mediterranean,  10.39  for  the  Adriatic,  and 
6.34  for  the  Sicilian  system,  or  11.46  for  the  three  systems  combined. 
It  certainly  can  not  be  contended  that  the  number  of  employees  on 
Italian  railways  is  excessive.  The  number  of  men  employed  per  mile 
is  inferior  to  that  of  many  other  European  railways.  This  is  due  to 
the  persevering  efforts  made  by  the  various  companies  to  reduce  the 
number  of  their  employees  in  order  to  obtain  greater  profits  in  the 
operation  of  the  luilways,  the  cost  of  which  in  Italy  is  very  high.  The 
fact  remains  that  whether  caused  by  the  nature  of  the  country  traversed 
by  the  roads,  by  the  numerous  tunnels,  or  by  the  malaria  existing  in 
many  regions  ti*aversed  by  the  railways,  the  expenditures  in  payment 
of  employees  are  greater  than  those  of  many  other  foreign  railways, 
as  can  be  seen  from  the  following  table: 

PER  CENT  OF  EXPENDITURES  IN  PAYMENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  ON  EUROPEAN  RAILWAY* 
SYSTEMS  OF  TOTAL  RECEIPTS  AND  OF  TOTAL  OPERATING  EXPENSES. 


Railway  systems. 


Per  cent  ^"^^/ 

of  total  L^:JrJfJ„ 

receiDts  ,oP*^^rating 


Austrian  State  Bystem  (1891) 

Belgian  State  system  (1894 ) 

Imperial  system  of  Alsace-Lorraine  (1894-95) . 
Italy: 

Mediterranean  system  (1893) 

Adriatic  system  (1893) 

Sicilian  system  (1893) 

Prussian  State  system  (1894-96) 

Swiss  system  of  the  Gothard  (1894) 


34.37 
31.69 
36.61 

47.96 
44.93 
55.31 
36.22 
23.10 


68.63 
55.84 
63.11 

69.82 
68.48 
69.30 
66.36 
48.65 


•  The  size  of  these  expenditures  explains  the  reason  why  the  three 
companies  have  tried  to  diminish  the  nmnber  of  their  employees,  either 
by  adopting  the  S3'stem  of  gain-sharing  in  the  stations  or  by  having 
recourse  to  temporary  employees  at  certain  periods  of  the  year  when 
there  is  increased  railway  activity,  as,  for  instance,  during  the  time  of 
transporting  the  grape  crop  in  the  months  of  September  and  October. 
The  system  of  gain-sharing  will  be  treated  further  on.  So  far  as  the 
temporarj'  employees  are  concerned,  they  are  engaged  only  from  day 
to  day  when  there  is  a  necessity  for  their  services,  and  only  for  the 
length  of  time  that  necessity  exists.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  year 
1897,  in  the  Adriatic  system,  there  were  32,207  persons  more  or  less 
regularly  employed,  while  there  were  3,589  temporary'  employees;  in 
the  Mediterranean  system  the  proportion  was  45,222  regular  to  4,359 
tcmporarj^  employees,  and  in  the  Sicilian  system  there  were  4,238 
regular  and  186  temporary  employees.  It  will  be  seen  that  about  one- 
tenth  of  the  employees  are  temporary,  and  it  is  among  these  working- 
men,  who  have  very  little  hope  of  retaining  their  positions,  that  the 
discontented  are  mostly  found.  On  the  other  hand,  the  companies 
contend,  and  with  reason,  that  they  can  not  afford  to  employ  regularly 
a  large  personnel  when  the  increased  number  can  be  used  only  in  cer- 
tain extraoixiinary  emergencies,  as,  for  instance,  the  time  of  vintage, 
which  lasts  from  30  to  40  days  in  a  whole  year.  ,    ^^^,,^ 
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HOTJBS  OF  LABOB. 

The  Italian  law  of  March  20,  1865,  regarding  public  works,  while  it 
treats  specifically  of  the  numerical  suflSciency  and  the  proficiency  of 
the  personnel,  is  silent  so  far  as  hours  of  labor  are  concerned.  Article 
10  simply  provides  that  ''the  companies  must  fix  a  time  schedule  of 
service  for  the  employees  so  as  to  allow  them  the  necessary  hour??  of 
continuous  rest."  This  article  is  the  only  one  now  actually  in  force, 
and  is  so  vague  that  it  has  no  real  bearing  and  importance. 

As  to  the  state  of  affairs  actually  existing,  there  is  a  marked  differ- 
ence between  the  statements  of  the  companies  and  those  of  the  railway 
employees.    The  three  companies  uniformly  aflSnn  that  the  time  sched- 
ules are  so  arranged  as  to  provide  for  the  necessary  rest.      Accord- 
ing to  the  statement  of  the  Adriatic  company,  the  hours  of  labor  x-ary 
from  7  hours  per  day  for  the  office  employees  to  10  or  12  hours  for 
those  at  the  stations  and  10  for  the  employees  in  the  workshops.      In 
no  ease  can  the  hours  of  labor  exceed  11  per  day.     For  the  traveling 
employees,  working  periods  are  established  with  such  hours  of  duty 
and  of  rest  as  are  compatible  with  the  exigencies  of  the  service.      In 
establishing  these  working  periods  a  distinction  is  made  between  chief 
conductors  (with  a  daily  average  of  8  hours  and  21  minutes  for  the 
working  days)  and  conductors  (8  hours  and  41  minutes),  and  between 
chief  brakemen  (8  hours  and  24  minutes)  and  brakemen  (8  hours  and 
38  minutes).     The  hours  of  service  are  not  consecutive,  and  provision 
is  made  (1)  to  keep  employees  as  short  a  time  as  possible  away  from 
their  homes;  (2)  to  secure  to  the  train  employees  an  interval  of  contin- 
uous rest  of  at  least  7  hours  in  every  24,  besides  the  necessary  time  for 
meals;  (3)  whenever  the  arrangement  of  the  time-table  of  trains  does 
not  permit  this  interval  of  rest,  to  have  the  hours  of  excessive  duty 
preceded  and  followed  by  long  intervals  of  rest  and  of  light  service; 
(4)  to  insert  between  successive  working  periods  days  of  complete  rest 
and  to  have  a  number  of  employees  in  reserve  at  their  homes  who  may 
be  called  upon  when  needed  for  extra  duty  or  in  cases  of  absence  on 
account  of  sickness,  furloughs,  etc. 

About  the  same  rules  obtain  for  the  other  two  companies.  The 
Mediterranean  company  contends  that  sufficient  rest  is  allowed. 
According  to  the  Sicilian  company  engineers  and  firemen  have  2 
days  of  rest  after  working  periods  of  7  to  10  days  (broken,  of  course, 
by  shorter  rests  for  eating  and  sleeping),  and  the  other  traveling 
employees  have  for  each  working  period  1  day  of  rest  and  some- 
times 1  of  reserve  duty.  In  the  workshops  the  hours  of  labor  are 
10  per  day. 

But  the  railroad  emploj^ees  strenuously  contradict  the  truth  of  the 
statements  of  the  companies.  The  engineers  and  firemen  of  the  Adri- 
atic system  complain  that  they  are  obliged  to  work  during  21  consecu- 

ve  hours,  and  sometimes  longer  when  there  are  delays  in  the  trains, ao 
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that  the  necessary  hours  of  rest  between  one  turn  and  another  are  cur- 
tailed. The  engineers  and  firemen  of  the  Mediterranean  system  complain 
that  they  have  to  work  even  up  to  36  hours  continuously.  The  League 
of  Italian  Railway  Employees  in  one  of  its  memorials  affirtas  that  the 
companies,  in  order  to  diminish  expenses,  are  continually  looking  out 
for  reductions  in  the  number  of  employees,  particularly  of  the  lower 
grades,  who,  in  consequence,  are  burdened  with  much  more  labor. 
Speaking  of  the  working  days  of  some  classes  of  emplo3'ees,  they 
claim  that  in  several  stations  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  employ- 
ees has  increased  the  hours  of  labor  considerably  beyond  the  normal 
limit,  not  infrequently  up  to  16,  17,  18,  and  19  hours  per  day.  As 
regards  the  traveling  employees,  cases  are  cited  of  working  periods  in 
which  the  hours  of  continuous  labor  are  excessive,  as  well  on  account 
of  the  way  the  periods  are  arranged  as  through  accidental  causes,  such 
as  delays,  reserve  service,  etc. ,  which  frequently  disturb  the  regularity 
of  the  service  and  thereby  cause  the  intervals  of  rest  to  become  insuf- 
ficient or  to  be  entirely  eliminated. 

The  locomotive  employees  make  similar  complaints,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  fatiguing  service  which  they  perform.  Besides  the  delays 
which  cause  a  diminution  of  the  hours  of  rest,  the  league  repoits  that 
the  working  periods  of  the  locomotive  employees  are  more  exacting 
than  they  were  in  the  past,  particularly  for  the  three  following  rea- 
sons: (1)  The  suppression  on  the  part  of  the  Adriatic  company  of  the 
days  of  rest,  and  the  existence  on  the  part  of  the  Mediterranean  of  many 
days  called  days  of  rest,  which  in  reality  are  not  such;  (2)  the  unin- 
terrupted service  of  the  personnel  from  the  first  to  the  last  day  of  the 
working  period,  including  the  hours  of  reserve  duty  between  one  train 
and  another,  during  which  the  personnel  is  always  liable  to  be  called 
to  work;  (3)  the  withdrawal  of  many  reserve  locomotives.  From  sev- 
eral working  periods  reported,  it  was  ascertained  that  on  certain  days 
the  hours  of  labor  amounted  to  12,  14,  16,  18,  and  20,  including  the 
accessory  work  which  the  employees  must  perform. 

It  is  difficult  to  harmonize  these  contradictory  statements  of  the 
companies  and  of  the  milway  employees.  The  declarations  of  the 
Government  inspectors  ought  to  be  impartial  by  virtue  of  their  office. 
According  to  these  inspectors  the  labor  in  general  can  not  be  called 
excessive,  but  they  agree  in  the  statement  that,  for  various  reasons, 
the  service  may  become  extremely  arduous  during  times  of  delay  on 
the  railways,  due  to  defects  in  the  machinery,  accidents,  the  vintage 
season,  etc.  According  to  the  statements  of  these  inspectors,  the  labor 
in  the  stations  varies  from  a  minimum  of  10  houi-s  to  a  maximum  of 
14  hours  per  day;  but  in  special  cases  this  time  is  increased,  and  in 
some  stations,  which  are  affected  by  the  S3"stem  of  gam  sharing,  the 
time  of  rest  is  ordinarily  reduced  to  less  than  5  consecutive  houre. 
In  these  cases  the  employees  do  not  obtain  sufficient  rest,  and  they  are 
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therefore  deprived  of  that  clearness  of  mind  and  degree  of  vig-or  T^-hi*  h 
is  necessary  for  the  security  and  regularity  of  the  railway  ser>'it*e.  I'. 
some  stations  the  labor  is  so  hard  that  it  would  fatigue  the  most  ro}>u-' 
constitution. 

As  to  the  train  crew,  the  inspectors  acknowledge  that   the    tiiiit 
schedules  are  arranged  so  as  to  leave  the  necessary  hours  of  contiuuou- 
rest,  but  in  practice  the  time  is  extended  until  the  hours  of  duty  of  t*  i 
become  more  or  less  excessive.     This  is  due  to  time  lost  in  preparatorr 
work  before  the  departure  of  the  trains,  and  in  the  sul>sequent  work 
after  their  arrival,  such  as  turning  over  the  rolling  stoi*k,  etc.:  tJi* 
distance  of  the  homes  of  employees  from  the  stations,  which  is  p»om*^ 
times  considerable,  and  the  failure  to  provide  a  sufficient  reserve  f  ortx\ 
Nearly  all  mention  cases  of  time  schedules  of  14,  16,  17,  18,  and  1* 
hours,  although  some  of  the  inspectors  consider  them  less  of  a  bard- 
ship  than  appears  at  first  sight,  because  they  are  a  source  of  ^ain  ti> 
the  personnel.     Certainly  one  can  not  but  be  unfavorably  impress^ni 
when  it  is  learned  from  one  of  the  best  inspectors  that  there  are  tim^ 
schedules  which  allow  conductors  but  4  hours  of  rest.     As  to  the  loi-tv 
motive  employees,  the  average  daily  hours  of  labor  vary,  according  u> 
the  inspectors,  from  8  to  12  hours.     So  far  as  the  higher  limit  is  <*<>n- 
cerned,  some  inspectors  have  reported  the  hours  to  be  from  15  to  ^, 
while  others  report  them  at  a  lower  figure.     It  is  certain,  however. 
that  during  periods  of  increased  traffic,  or  when  delays  occur,  tliere  i^ 
not  a  sufficient  continuous  rest  to  permit  the  engineers  and  firemen  to 
recuperate. 

Reasoning  from  the  results  obtained  by  the  investigation,  which  cer- 
tainly have  not  thrown  a  very  favorable  light  on  the  condition  of  the 
railway  employees,  the  commission  of  inquiry,  after  having  thoroughly 
examined  the  legislative  enactments  adopted  in  other  countries,  has 
presented  to  the  Government  the  following  suggestions  relative  to  the 
hours  of    labor  of    railway  employees:    ''The  Government  should 
modify  article  10  of  the  regulations   of    railway   labor   (which   has 
already  Ix^en  cited),  establishing  definitely  the  number  of  hours  of  con- 
tinuous rest,  which  must  not  be  less  than  7,  and  making  such  provi- 
sions as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  any  evasions  of  the  law  what- 
ever,  for  which  purpose  the  laws  and  regulations  of  other  Staters 
should  be  consulted  and  adopted."     These  provisions,  which  the  ix)ni- 
mission  wishes  to  see  adopted  in  Italy,  must  regulate  the  distribution 
of  labor  so  that   it  will  not  cause  extreme  fatigue  by  its  excessive 
duration.     The  labor  should,  therefore,  alternate  from  time  to  time  so 
that  the  employees  may  be  permitted  to  sufficiently  recuperate.     The 
proposed  rules  should  be  so  framed  that  their  application  will  preserve 
that  flexibility  which  is  necessary  in  the  interest  both  of  the  per- 
sonnel and  of  a  well  regulated  service.     Distinction  must  therefore  bo 

ade  between  a  continuous  rest  which  can  be  had  at  home  and  a  brief 
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rest  which  can  be  enjoyed  away  from  home.  The  latter  can  be  lim- 
ited to  the  time  necessary  to  recuperate  for  the  time  being  the 
strength  of  the  employees,  provided  that  later  a  better  rest  at  home 
will  be  allowed.  The  commission  recommends  the  special  study  and 
the  imitation  of  the  laws  now  in  force  in  Germany,  France,  England^ 
and  Switzerland,  (a) 

WAaES. 

Of  all  matters  relating  to  the  condition  of  the  railway  employees 
that  of  wages  is  the  most  obscure  and  complicated.  This  is  due  to  the 
following  circumstances:  According  to  the  terms  of  the  contracts  ]>y 
which  the  operation  of  the  roads  w^as  given  over  by  the  State  to  the 
companies,  the  latter  agreed  to  formulate  an  organic  roll  in  which  all 

a  Since  the  above  was  written  the  Government  has  embodied  a  new  set  of  regula- 
tions in  the  decree  of  June  10,  1900,  which  is  as  follows: 

Jlegxihitions  to  he  olmerved  by  the  railway  companies  in  formulating  the  schtduk  of  imrling 
tumSj  so  as  to  insure  the  safe  operation  of  the  road, 

I. — Locomotive  Personnel, 

ENGINEERS,  FIREMEN. 

Article  1.  The  hours  of  labor  will  l)e  considered  as: 

(a)  The  time  required  for  service  on  the  train,  computed  from  the  moment  when 
the  employee  i:^  required  to  be  present  on  duty,  or  at  the  station  to  take  charge  of  the 
locomotive,  until  the  time  when  he  ia  permitted  to  leave,  including  rests  of  not  more 
than  one  and  one-half  hours'  duration; 

(b)  The  time  required  to  go  on  the  train  to  a  given  locality  to  take  service  and  to 
return; 

f  c)  The  time  required  for  switching  and  making  up  the  train; 

(d)  The  fourth  part  of  any  time  during  which  the  personnel  must  remain  on  duty 
simply  in  reserve  and  during  which  they  are  not  retjuired  to  remain  near  the  loco- 
tive;  and  also  the  time  during  which  the  personnel  must  remain  on  the  spot  subject 
to  call,  the  intenal,  however,  during  which  the  personnel  is  required  to  be  present 
on  the  locomotive  and  in  readiness  to  start  to  the  relief  of  any  train  will  be  counted 
as  a  full  period  of  labor; 

(e)  Any  time  whatever  that  is  renuired  for  work  about  the  locomotive. 

Art.  2.  The  average  duration  of  daily  lal)or,  determined  as  al>ove,  inclusive  of  the 
reserve  davs  and  the  rests,  as  in  following  articles,  must  not  excetMi  10  hours. 

Art.  3.  In  any  one  perio<l  of  24  hours  the  duration  of  labor,  calculated  according 
to  article  1,  must  not  exceed  13  hours. 

When,  however,  the  duration  of  lal)or  excee<ls  12  hours  the  intenals  of  rest  pre- 
ceding and  following  the  period  of  labor  must  \ye  at  least  10  hours. 

Art.  4.  The  personnel  must  l)e  allowe<l  a  continuous  rest  of  8  hours*  duraticm 
l)etweencach  turn  when  at  home  and  of  7  hours  when  away  from  home,  utilizing  in 
the  latter  case,  when  occasion  arb*es,  the  time  when  simply  in  reserve  or  subject  to 
call,  as  specified  in  article  1,  (d) . 

The  continuous  rests  must  be  separattni  by  intervals  (actual  lalx)r,  presence  on 
duty,  brief  rest  during  working  hours,  etc.)  of  not  more  tlian  17  hours,  and  the 
number  in  each  working  turn  must  not  be  less  than  the  numlwr  of  days  over  which 
the  turn  extends. 

When  it  is  not  possible  to  accord  8  hours  of  rest  at  home  the  difference  must  l)e 
compensated  for  by  a  longjer  period  of  rest  either  1)efore  or  after  the  deviation  from 
this  rule,  and  also  by  a  brief  rest  during  working  hours,  but  the  repose  must  not  1)6 
less  than  7  hours. 

Art.  5.  Among  the  continuous  rests  at  home  prescril)e<i  by  the  prece<ling  article 
there  must  be  at  least  12  per  year  of  the  duration  of  24  hours  each,  without  preju- 
dice to  the  annual  vacation  prescribed  by  the  regulations. 
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the  emplo3^ees  were  to  be  classified,  the  roll  showing  their  number  and 
their  respective  remuneration.  The  companies  have  never  complied 
with  this  obligation,  because  they  wish  to  retain  the  liberty  to  aug- 
ment or  diminish  the  salaries  and  wages,  anticipate  or  delay  promo- 
tions, etc.  The  figures  which  are  published  in  the  transactions  of  the 
commission  of  inquiry  are  not  sufficiently  complete  or  satisfactory  to 
give  any  exact  idea  of  the  mode  in  which  i*ailway  employees  are  paid. 
Taking  into  consideration  all  the  data  in  existence,  the  following  points 

II. — Train  Personnkl. 

CONDUCTORS,   GUARDS,    BRA  K  EM  EN. 

Art.  6.  The  hours  of  labor  will  be  considered  as: 

(a)  The  time  employe<l  on  the  trip  according  to  the  train  schedule; 

(b)  The  time  required  for  accessory  occupations  before  the  departure  and  after  the 
arrival  of  the  train,  counting  the  whole  inters'al  between  the  arrival  of  a  train  and 
the  departure  on  a  subsequent  train  when  this  interval  is  not  longer  than  one  hour; 

(c)  One-fourth  of  the  time  during  which  the  employee,  while  not  en  route, 
remains  in  reserve  at  the  station  subject  to  call  when  needed. 

Art.  7.  The  average  duration  of  daily  labor  as  determined  above  must  not  exc**<i 
n  hours  per  turn  (including  time  in  reserve  and  rest  during  working  hours). 

Art.  8.  In  any  one  period  of  24  consecutive  hours  the  duration  of  labor,  computed 
as  specified  in  article  6,  must  not  exceed  15  hours. 

When,  however,  the  duration  of  labor  exceeds  14  houre  the  intervals   of  rart 
between  which  the  said  period  of  labor  is  comprised  must  be  at  least  10  hours. 
•   Art.  9.  The  personnel  must  be  accorded  a  continuous  rest  of  at  least  8  hoursi' 
duration  between  each  turn  when  at  home,  and  of  at  least  7  hours  when  away  from 
home. 

The  continuous  rests  must  be  separated  by  intervals  (actual  labor,  preeenee  on 
duty,  rest  during  work,  etc.)  of  not  more  than  17  hours,  and  the  number  in  each 
working  turn  must  not  be  leiss  than  the  number  of  days  over  which  the  turn  exten^ls. 

When,  however,  the  time  is  interruptcni  by  one  or  more  jjeriods  of  inaction  of  not 
less  than  4  hours,  the  intervals  between  the  periods  of  continuous  rest  may  be  pro- 
longed, exceptionally,  to  19  hours,  in  which  case  the  rest  following  must  be  at  le^tjt 
10  hours  long. 

When  it  in  not  poasible  to  accord  the  8  hours*  rest  at  home,  the  difference  muj»t  be 
compensated  for  by  a  longer  period  of  rest  either  before  or  after  the  de\Tation  from 
this  rule,  and  also  by  a  brief  rest  during  working  hours.  But  the  rest  must  In?  tmA 
less  than  7  hours. 

Art.  10.  Among  the  continuous  rests  at  home  prescribed  by  the  preceding  article, 
there  must  be  at  least  12  per  year  of  the  duration  of  24  hours  each,  without  prejudice 
to  the  annual  vacation  pres(Tibed  by  the  regulations. 

III. —Station  Personnel. 

CHIEF  AND  assistant  STATION  MASTERS,  CLERKS  AND  ASSISTANTS,  TELEORAPHKBS, 
YARD  MASTERS,  SWITCHMEN,  BUKK-SIGNAL  MEN,  FOREMEN  OF  LABORERS,  (JANG  B03«BtS 
LABORERS. 

Art.  11.  For  every  period  of  24  hours  the  duration  of  labor  must  \)e  established 
according  to  the  nature,  intensity,  and  continuity  of  the  normal  labor  of  the  per- 
sonnel: 

Up  to  10  hours,  in  cases  where  the  conditions  of  work  are  more  severe  or  difficult 

Up  to  14  hours,  in  cases  of  ordinary  work,  in  which  there  must  be  include<l  an 
intermission  of  2  hours  or  2  intermissions  of  1  hour  each. 

In  exceptional  cases,  up  to  16  hours,  in  small  stations,  when  there  must  l>e  an 
intermission  of  4  hoiu^,  either  at  one  time  or  at  smaller  intervals  of  not  lees  than  1 
hour  each. 

To  the  provif-ions  of  this  article  will  be  addetl  spec-ial  regulations  establishing  the 
maximum  time  that  the  switchmen  may  Iw  put  to  work  in  the  signal  cabins. 
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will  be  discussed:  (1)  Salaries  and  wages  in  general;  (2)  supplementary- 
wages;  (3)  task  wages;  and  (4)  the  gain-sharing  system  in  the  stations. 
So  far  as  salaries  and  wages  in  general  are  concerned,  the  table  fol- 
lowing shows  the  annual  salaries  and  wages  paid  in  the  Adriatic  system 
at  two  periods,  namely,  in  1885  and  in  1896.  The  figures  are  given 
according  to  the  groups  of  railways  formerly  known  as  the  Southern 
and  Calabro-Sicilian,  the  Roman,  and  the  Upper  Italian,  by  the  combi- 
nation of  which  the  Adriatic  system  was  created. 

Art.  12.  Whenever  the  day  and  night  tnms  of  service  alternate,  the  personnel 
may  not  be  assiened  to  continuous  night  service  for  more  than  7  consecutive  nights. 

The  change  of  turns  is  affected  by  prolonging  the  service  of  one  day  up  to  16  hours, 
preceded  or  followed  by  a  continuous  rest  of  equal  duration. 

Art.  13.  In  every  period  of  24  hours  there  must  be  accorded  the  personnel  a  con- 
tinuous rest  of  7  or  S  hours,  according  as  the  homes  of  the  personnel  are  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  station  or  not. 

IV. — Road  Personnel. 

GATE   KEEPERS. 

Art.  14.  The  regular  hours  of  service  are  14  in  every  24. 

Art.  15.  The  personnel  must  be  accorded  daily  a  continuous  rest  of  a  minimum 
duration  of  7  hours,  in  addition  to  the  time  required  for  going  to  and  from  their 
homes. 

Art.  16.  In  the  case  of  track  men,  who  also  serve  as  gate  kee|)ers,  the  regular  hours 
of  service  per  day  must  not  exceed  13  and  the  continuous  rest  must  be  not  less  than 
8  hours,  besides  the  time  necessary  to  go  to  and  from  their  homes. 

FEMALE  gate   KEEPERS. 

Art.  17.  The  regular  hours  of  service  must  not  exceed  12  i>er  day,  with  a  continu- 
ous rest  at  night  of  not  less  than  9  hours,  which  time  may  be  reduced  to  8  hours 
during  the  summer  season. 

V. — Ctexeral  Provisions. 

Art.  18.  The  present  regulations  apply  to  the  personnel  expressly  specified  in  the 
same,  also  when  employed  in  other  work  not  having  a  direct  connection  with  the 
safety  of  the  train  service.  They  apply  moreover  to  employees  of  other  classes 
when  assigned  to  the  performance  of  the  duties  above  specified. 

Art.  19.  In  exceptional  instances  and  when  special  circumstances  require  it  in  the 
case  of  the  locomotive  and  train  personnel  when  away  from  home  and  in  the  case  of 
stations  having  but  one  administrative  employee,  a  deviation  from  the  minimum  of  7 
hours  of  continuous  rest  may  be  made,  if  the  difference  is  compensated  forby  a  longer 
rest  either  before  or  after  the  deviation  from  the  rule,  but  it  must  not  bi  below  6 
hours. 

In  this  case  the  working  turns  of  the  locomotive  and  train  personnel  and  that  of 
the  stations  to  which  this  provision  applies  must  be  approved  by  the  governmental 
inspector-general. 

Art.  20,  In  case  of  inclement  weather,  accidents,  delays,  and  other  exceptional 
circumstances  extraordinary  services  may  be  required  of  the  personnel. 

The  personnel  must  not  in  any  case  quit  the  service  on  account  of  a  prolongation 
of  labor  for  such  a  cause. 

Art.  21.  The  operating  company  must  post  a  schedule  and  notice  of  the  working 
turns  in  such  a  way  that  the  personnel  may  take  cognizance  of  it. 

It  must  also  tninsmit  a  copy  of  this  schedule  and  notice  to  the  district  offices  of 
the  royal  inspector-general  of  railways. 

Rome,  June  10,  1900. 
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ANNUAL  SALARIES  AND  WAGES  OF  EACH  CLASS  OF  EMPLOYEES  OF  ADRIATIC  PY3TE3L 
BY  FORMER  GROUPS  OF  RAILWAYS,  FOR  YEARS  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1885,  AND  JUNE  ^ 
1896. 


,  Number 
Class^'S  of  employees  June  30, 1S96.'    of  em- 
I  ployces. 


80VTHERN  AND  CAI.ABRO-SICILIAN 
LINES. 


Administrative  . 

Operating 

Laboring 

Females  (a) 


Total 

ROMAN  LINES. 


1,768 
1,493 
3,KS2 


7,143 


Administrative  . 

Operating 

Laboring 

Females  (a) 


Total. 


rPPER  ITALIAN  LINES. 


Administrative  , 

Operating 

Latwring 

Females  (a) 


Total. 


Administrative  , 

Operating 

Laix>ring 

Females  (a) 


630 

1,W2 

109 


3.518 


1,684 
2,043 
5,468 


Salaries  and  wages. 


Year  ending  June  30, 
1885. 


Total.         Average. 


8599,772.40 
264.982.05 
480,384.14 


1,34,5,138.69 


308, 737.  as 

118,510.11 

246,170.34 

3,196.08 


676,613.61 


$339.24 
177.48 
123.75 


188.32 


329.50 
188.11 
133.  &4 
29.32 


192.33 


503,163.74 

364, 385.  W 

749,297.80 

10,091.97 


9,525  !  1,626,939.05 


4,389 
4,166  I 
11,192  ' 
439 


,411,673.22 

747,877.70 

,  475,  Ky2. 28 

13,288.05 


Total. 


20,186  I  3,648,691.25 


296.79 

178.36 

137.03 

80.58 


170.81 


Year  ending-  June  30,  i  AveTijf 
1«9«>.  iDtrw^ 


Total. 


Aver»^e- 


$926,118.99 
365,044.45 
d62,883.M 


$523. 82 
244.50 
145.00 


1.854,(M6.98 


2S9.56 


I 


71 :4 


467,896.36 

158,077.04 

288,500.07 

4,460.62 


908,934.09 


741,379.89 

490,506.22 

860,012.83 

12,771.58 


2,104,670.02 


48ft.  68  I 

2ri0.  *r2  I 

156.02  ' 

40.92  I 


1.^.  I* 

11 " 


25H.37  I  6t   H 


I 
440.25  ) 
240.09 

157.28  1 
88.70  , 


Ml* 

an 

-a  :' 


220.96  I 


,^.1) 


321.64  '  2,125,394.74 
179.52  I  1,013.627.71 
131.87  1,711.396.44 
30.27  17,232.20 


180.75  ,  4,867,651.09 


4^.25 
243. 31 
152.  91 
39.25  , 


162-^3 
21  1-4 

it* 


241.14 


60.31 


a  Track  watchers  and  toilet-room  keepers. 

The  tiible  does  not  include  all  the  employees  of  the  Adriatic  system, 
but  only  those  who  came  from  the  companies  mentioned.     It  shows, 
however,  the  average  earnings  of  railwa}'  employees.    Those  employees 
who  form  a  part  of  the  management  and  administration,  such  as  station 
masters,  etc.,  receive  an  average  yearly  salar}^  of  $484.25;  the  clericai 
or  operating  force,  including  copyists,  accountants,  controllers,  ticket 
distributers,  telegraphers,  etc.,  as  well  as  conductors  and  locoraotiVe 
engineers,  receive  an  avemge  of  ^243.31;  employees  belonging  to  the 
class  of  lalx)rers  such  as  porters,  switchmen,  brakemen,  gate  keepers, 
etc.,  receive  an  average  of  $152.91,  and  females  receive  an  average 
compensation  of  $39.25  per  year.     It  may  be  stated  that  the  feniafe^^ 
are  employed  either  in  guarding  the  tracks  along  the  line  or  in  the 
toilet  rooms.     They  are  mostly  married  women  whose  husbands  are 
employed  a^  laborers  on  the  railways,  and  they  are  granted,  besidei* 
their  wages,  the  use  of  a  small  house  free  of  rent,  with  a  small  piece 
of  land  on  which  to  grow  vegetables. 

It  may  be  stated  here  that  the  difference  in  average  wage^*  paW  to 
*^^  employees  of  the  several  systems  is  not  due  to  locality.    The 
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employees  of  the  Italian  railways  are  all  paid  in  th< 
matter  in  what  locality  they  belong.  The  ditferenc 
that,  in  order  to  create  the  administrative  person r 
system,  nearly  the  whole  administrative  personnc 
and  Calabro-Sicilian,  a  part  of  the  Roman,  and  a 
grade  employees  of  the  Upper  Italian  roads  have  b 
With  regard  to  the  Sicilian  system,  the  minimum 
paid  to  the  principal  classes  of  employees,  accordir 
existing  at  the  time  of  the  cession,  June  30,  1885 
the  graduated  table  afterwards  reported  by  the  co 
1887,  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

MINIMUM  SALARIES  AND  WAGES  PAID  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  SICI 

1885,  AND  MARCH  18,  1887. 


Occupation. 


Chief  director 

Technical  director. . 

Chief  managers 

Managers 

Station  masters 

Clerical  help 

Station  gate  keepers 

Yard  masters 

Yard  men 

Switchmen 

Underservants  (a) .. 
Laborers 


S32.81pe 
27.99  • 
27.02  • 
19.30  ' 
21.23    • 

.39p< 


.58 
.39 
.35 
.39 
.31 


oThe  underservants  {in«ervicnti)  attend  gates  and  perform  messenger  a 
administrative  employees. 

Following  are  given  the  exact  amounts  of  wage 
locomotive  engineers  and  firemen,  the  two  most  in 
employees  in  the  railway  personnel  of  the  Mediter: 
the  period  1886-87  to  1893-94: 

AVERAGE  ANNUAL  WAGES  PAID  TO  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINEERS  BY 

SYSTEM,  1886-«7  to  1893-M. 


Fixed 
wages. 

$326.17 
321.36 
820.38 
318. 45 
318.45 
315. 56 
314.59 
312.66 

Premium.'* 

Year. 

Econom- 
ical use 
of  mate- 
rial and 

time 
gained. 

Distance 
run. 

( 

Qi 

er 

lgS6-87  

$120.63 
128.35 

in.w 

110. 01 
107. 12 
109.06 
113.87 
112.91 

$52.11 
52.11 
62.11 
51.15 
61. 15 
51.15 
63.08 
52.11 

1887-88                       

lg8H-«9 

1889-90  

1890-91  

1891-92 

1892-93  

1893-94 
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AVERAGE  ANNUAL  WAGES  PAID  TO  FIREMEN  BY  THE  MEDITERRANEAN  SYSTEM,  188M7 

TO  1893-94. 


Year. 

Fixed 
wages. 

PremimiLB 
(distance 
run  and 
others.) 

Total 

and 
premiumL 

1886-87 

$197.83 
200.72 
200.72 
201.69 
202.65 
199.76 
201.69 
200.72 

$166.95 
151.61 
150.54 
143.79 
136.07 

P6L7i 

1887-88 

362.3 

1888-89 

9A.A 

1889-90 

S4S.i« 

1890-91 

SS»T? 

1891-92 

136.07  ■         835*3 

1892-93 

146.68  1         Stf.37 

1893-94 

141.86  1         SI2.56 

As  will  be  seen,  there  is  in  both  classes  a  tendency  toward  a  reduc- 
tion of  wages,  due  to  the  system  of  economy  inaugurated  by  the  com- 
pany and  also  to  the  unprosperous  condition  of  Italy,  which  force." 
many  workingmen  to  be  satisfied  with  much  lower  wages  than  they 
formerly  received.  But,  taken  all  in  all,  it  can  not  be  said  that  the  rail- 
way employees  are  poorly  paid  as  compared  with  employees  in  other 
industries.  To  demonstrate  this  it  will  be  suflScient  to  examine  the 
following  data  showing  the  wages  paid  in  1897  in  the  principal  groups 
of  workers  in  Italv: 


WACiES  PAID  IN  CERTAIN  LOCALITIES  AND  OCCUPATIONS  IN  1897. 

Locality. 

Occupation. 

Sex. 

Daily  wa«^ 

Sardinia . 
Sardinia . 
Sardinia . 
Sicily.... 
Romania 



Miners 

Masons 

Teamstere 

Miners  in  sulphur  mines 

Miners  in  sulphur  mines 

Male.... 
Male.... 
Male.... 
Male.... 
Male.... 
Male.... 
Male.... 
Male.... 
Male.... 
Male.... 
Male.... 
Male.... 
Male.... 
Male.... 
Male.... 
Male.... 
Male.... 
Male.... 
Male.... 
Female . 
Female . 
Female . 

10.62  to |0.g 

."« 

.48t4)    .^ 

.41 

Turin 

Joiners 

.s» 

Turin 

Horseshoers 

M 

Turin 

Laborers 

.e 

Genoa . . . 

Blank Hrnith" 

.77 

Genoa ... 

Boilermakers 

.ff 

Genoa  . . . 

Casters  or  founders  (J&nditori)  

.9: 

Genoa ... 
Naples.. . 

Common  and  ordinary  laborers 

Blacksmiths 

Boilermakers 

Casters  or  founders  (Jonditori)  

Common  or  ordinary  laborers 

Dyers,  wool 

Carders,  wool 

Naples... 
Naples... 
Naples... 
Biella.... 
Biella.... 

V/....... ........... 

.44 

> 

Biella.... 
Biella.... 
Biella.... 
Biella.... 

Sninners,  wool 

\\  inders,  wtM>I 

Weavers,  wool 

Burlers  (pinzatrici) 

.9 
.2» 

The  emploA'eos  of  milways,  besides  being  better  paid  than  working- 
men  in  other  industries,  have  also  a  more  continuous  and  se<*ure  remu- 
neration, since  they  are  employed  during  the  whole  year,  and  in  addition 
to  their  fixed  wages  have  other  allowances  which  contribute  to  aug- 
ment their  toUil  earnings. 


SUPPIiEMENTARY  WAaES. 


There  are  many  classes  of  supplementary  wages.  Following  i^  "^ 
cla.ssification  adopted  by  the  Meditermnean  system: 

Supplementary  Wages  Which  Are  Optional  ix  Character-^ 
Extra  compensation  Daid  to  employees  on  the  clerical  force;  preniiuui'* 
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granted  for  meritorious  service,  for  promptly  turning  in  lost  or  for- 
gotten objects,  for  acts  tending  to  prevent  accidents  or  delays  in  the 
running  of  trains,  for  discovering  abuses  in  the  use  of  freight  cars^ 
for  proving  violations  of  the  railway  regulations,  for  lubricating  and 
repairing  railway  stock,  for  economy  in  the  use  of  supplies  in  the  sta- 
tions, and  to  the  warehouse  employees  for  regularity  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  fuel;  gratuities  for  telegraphic  service;  compensation  for 
extraordinary  labor;  warm  drinks. 

Supplementary  Wages  Paid  on  Accol^t  of  Peculiar  Condi- 
tions OF  Time  and  Locality. — Indemnity  on  account  of  malaria, 
compulsory  sojourn  away  from  home,  isolation,  wagon  and  horseback 
service,  transfers,  night  service;  increased  pay  on  account  of  greater 
cost  of  necessaries  of  life,  employment  in  thickly  settled  localities,  con- 
fining service,  for  wood  during  the  winter  season. 

Supplementary  Wages  Depending  upon  Services  Performed. — 
Indemnity  corresponding  to  hours  of  labor,  compensation  for  labor 
which  prevents  an  uninterrupted  rest  of  at  least  6  houi^s,  for  lodgings,, 
for  distance  run,  for  tunnel  service,  for  services  as  substitutes,  for 
labor  of  a  character  superior  to  that  pertaining  to  the  grade  of  the 
employee,  for  the  services  of  some  classes  of  employees  such  as  store- 
keepers, gate  keepers,  and  switchmen;  premium  for  economy  in  the 
use  of  fuel  and  lubricating  material,  for  time  gained,  for  keeping  loco- 
motive in  good  condition,  for  careful  use  of  materials,  for  careful 
handling  of  freight;  compensation  for  helping  at  the  turntables  or  side 
tracks,  for  care  in  the  use  and  preservation  of  tools. 

The  Sicilian  company  allows  its  employees  the  following  supplemen- 
tary wages:  Compensation  for  increased  labor  and  rewards  for  zeal 
and  diligence  on  the  part  of  the  employees  in  the  fulfillment  of  their 
respective  functions;  gratuities  for  such  acts  on  the  part  of  the 
employees  as  may  merit  special  mention  whether  performed  directly 
or  indirectly  in  the  line  of  service. 

The  sums  distributed  on  these  grounds  among  the  employees  from 
July  1, 1885,  to  June  30, 1896,  amounted  to  351,253.36  lire  ($67,791.90). 

In  the  prepayment  of  wages  to  employees  to  meet  unforeseen 
expenses,  either  of  the  family  or  individual,  such  as  expenses  of  mov- 
ing, sickness,  taxes,  etc.,  the  company  during  the  above-mentioned 
period  has  advanced  wage  payments  amounting  to  249,314.69  lire 
($48,117.74). 

The  traveling  employees  are  compensated  for  distance  run  and  for 
nights  necessarily  spent  away  from  their  homes.  For  example,  a  con- 
ductor who  has  run  4,750  kilometers  (2,951.51  miles) — an  average 
which  nearly  all  of  them  surpass — receives,  outside  of  his  regular 
monthly  wages,  a  total  indemnity  for  distance  run  amounting  to  32.75 
lire  ($6.32). 
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Premiums  are  given  locomotive  engineers  and  firemen  for  economy 
in  the  use  of  fuel  and  lubricating  materials.  In  order  to  cover  this 
allowance  a  monthly  reward  of  80  lire  ($15.44:)  for  locomotive  engineers 
and  40  lire  ($7.72)  for  firemen,  which  may  not  exceed  130  lire  ^25M) 
for  the  former  and  65  lire  ($12.55)  for  the  latter,  is  given. 

Premiimis  are  also  given  to  locomotive  engineers  and  firemen  who 
have  been  particularly  attentive  in  keeping  their  locomotives  in  good 
condition  during  the  year  and  who  have  never  caused  delays  in  the 
train  schedules.  For  these  a  premium  has  been  set  aside  aniounting  to 
6,580  lire  ($1,269.94),  distributed  as  follows : 

Locomotive  engineers 4  premiums  of  140  lire  (127.02' 

Locomotive  engineers lOpreminmflof  120  lire  ($23.  Iti 

Locomotive  engineers 20  premiimis  of     80  lire  ($L5wH • 

Locomotive  engineers '. 26  premimns  of    50  lire  (§  ^-^^ 

Firemen 28  premiums  of     40  lire  ($  7.72 

Firemen 32  premiums  of     25  lire  (f*.^! 

Semiannual  premiums  arc  granted  for  meritorious  services  on  the 
part  of  the  station  employees.  Premiums  are  also  given  to  the  station 
employees  for  the  careful  use  of  the  personal  propeity  in  theii*  care 
and  for  economy  in  the  use  of  supplies. 

As  indemnity  on  account  of  malaria,  the  three  classes  of  employee.'* 
(administrative,  opemting,  and  laboring)  who  live  in  the  more  malarial 
zone  receive  an  average  annual  extra  compensation  of  228  lire  (ft4); 
those  residing  in  the  less  malarial  zone  receive  132  lire  ($25.48).  Ajs 
to  the  ti'aveliug  personnel,  the  daily  extra  compensation  of  controllers, 
locomotive  engineers,  chief  conductors,  and  conductors  during  the 
summer  months  amount^i  to  0.45,  0.40,  and  0.35  lim  (8yV.  7^,  andtJj 
cents),  according  to  the  location  of  their  homes,  and  of  brakemen  and 
firemen  to  0.35,  0.30,  and  0.25  lira  (6f,  5t,  and  4J  cents).  Besides  thi' 
the  company  furnishes  at  an  annual  expense  of  10,000  lu-e  ($1,^3*)). 
free  of  cost  to  all  who  apply,  the  fluid  extract  of  lemon  especially  pre- 
pared for  the  company,  this  extract  having  been  recognized  as  a 
superior  remedy  against  malarial  infection. 

During  the  period  from  1885  to  1896  there  was  distributed  as  t^^^^' 
tance  to  the  employees  in  cases  of  sickness  121,981.90  lire  ($23,54:^.51)- 

As  assistance  given  to  families  of  deceased  employees,  there  was 
expended  during  the  above-mentioned  period  a  total  of  88,677.20  lire 
($17,114.70),  or  an  average  of  more  than  500  lire  ($96.50)  i^er  family  iof 
the  employees  in  the  administrative  department,  300  lire  ($57.90)  per 
family  for  operating  employees,  and  200  lire  ($38.60)  per  family  for  the 
laboring  classes. 

The  company  allows  a  final  indemnity  to  employees  when  they  lea^^ 
the  service,  the  total  sum  granted  for  such  purposes  up  to  the  preaen* 
amounting  to  253,786.86  lire  ($48,980.86).  At  an  average,  this  rep^ 
sents  an  indemnity  of  1,500  lire   ($289.50)  for  each   adminifitrative 
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employee,  830  lire  ($160.19)  for  each  operating  employee,  and  about  600 
lire  ($115.80)  for  employees  performing  ordinary  labor. 

A  premimn  is  given  for  keeping  the  road  in  good  condition.  This 
is  allowed  to  the  employees  detailed  to  look  after  the  condition  of  the 
road  and  roadbed.  By  this  means  a  double  purpose  is  secured — that 
of  increasing  the  pa}'  of  supervisors,  gang  bosses,  and  tmck  walkers, 
and  of  securing  increased  activity  on  their  part  in  looking  after  such 
minor  work  along  the  line  as  cleaning  and  clearing  drains,  removing 
weeds,  piling  stones,  taking  care  of  embankments,  trimming  hedges, 
etc.  For  such  purposes  the  following  scale  of  compensations  was 
established:  Six  lire  ($1.16)  per  month  for  supervisoi*s,  3  lire  ($0.58) 
for  gang  bosses,  and  2  lire  ($0.39)  for  track  walkers.  During  the 
period  from  1885  to  1896  the  sum  of  150,297.40  lire  ($29,007.40)  was 
expended  for  this  purpose. 

Premiums  for  lubricating  and  repairing  cars  are  also  granted. 
Through  these  premiums,  for  which  8,179  lire  ($1,578.55)  were  dis- 
tributed during  the  years  1894  and  1895,  the  purpose  was  accomplished 
of  making  the  employees  engaged  in  lubricating  more  economical  in 
the  use  of  the  material.  It  also  made  them  more  careful  in  their  work, 
ind  thus  diminished  the  number  of  hot  boxes. 

Recently  premiums  were  given  for  good  service  on  the  part  of  the 
lamplighters  and  laborers  attached  to  the  lighting  department.  This 
aew  reward  secured  to  the  employees  premiums  varying  from  5  to  9 
ire  ($0.97  to  $1.74)  per  month. 

A  residence  indemnity  is  granted  to  the  lower  grade  employees  in 
iie  main  stations  of  the  s^-stem,  and,  in  general,  to  those  obliged  to 
ive  in  the  great  centers,  where  the  cost  of  living  is  high. 

So  far  as  the  Adriatic  company  is  concerned  it  is  not  necessary  to 
epeat  the  enumeration  of  the  various  supplementary  wage  items  which 
t  allows  to  its  employees,  especially  as  they  are  similar  to  those  allowed 
)y  the  other  companies.  Instead  of  this  the  importance  of  all  these 
upplementary  allowances,  as  a  whole,  as  compared  with  the  regular 
vages,  will  be  considered.  Thus  it  can  be  determined  whether  sup- 
)lementar)'  wages  increase  the  earnings  in  a  marked  degree  or  not. 
The  two  tables  following  will  show  the  amounts  of  supplementary 
vages  during  the  two  periods  from  1878  to  1884,  and  from  July  1, 
h85,  to  June  30,  1896.  During  the  first  period  the  railways  were ' 
operated  partly  by  the  State  and  partly  by  private  companies;  during 
he  second  period  the  railways  were  all  operated  by  the  Adriatic  com- 
Miny.  From  these  tables  it  will  be  seen  whether  the  condition  of 
uilway  employees  has  improved  or  otherwise  during  recent  years, 
'he  two  tables  follow. 
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TOTAL  FIXED  AND  SUPPLEMENTARY  EARNINGS  OF  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  ADRIAT-^ 
SYSTEM,  COMPARED,  1878  TO  1884. 


Year. 

Salaries,  waff c«, 

and  fixed 

allowaneea. 

1878 

9d,  159, 342. 08 

1879 

9,258,672.07 

1880 

9,908,587.38 

1881 

10,387,109.07 

1882 

11,034,259.88 

1883 

11, 773, 887. 41 

1884 

12.444.852.88 

Average 10,566,658.68       1,990,993.93 


Sapplemen-  !^^^ 

premiums,  etc.l'JS^'gt: 

llowir--- 


;  no 
an 


»1.M8,106.27 
1, 696, 326. 74 
1,782,  876.68 
1,944,427.52 
2,067,424.31 
2.411,347.79 
2, 566, 448. 19 


TOTAL  FIXED  AND  SUPPLEMENTARY  EARNINGS  OF  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  ADRIATI' 
SYSTEM,  COMPARED,  JULY  1,  1885,  TO  JUNE  80.  1896. 


Year. 


1886  (a) 

1886 

18M7 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1896 

1896  (6) 

Average 

a  For  the  lust  G  tnonths. 


Salaries,  wages, 
and  fixed 
allowances. 

Supplemen- 
tary wages, 
indemnitiee, 
premiums,  etc. 

IPCTrtf 

Jta/r**-*^ 

etc.,o<« 

$2,858,468.77 
6,305,310.00 
6,549,465.00 
7.078,685.61 
7,535,129.74 
7,777,668.40 
7,842,287.31 
7,445,52L19 
7,464,925.22 
7,252,298.66 
7,200,246.75 
8,603,666.24 

$607,424.65 
1,610,752.28 
1,746,650.00 
1,840,856.01 
1,878,799.22 
2,007,694.08 
2,020,787.01 
1,857,775.15 
1,778,300.84 
1,897,302.38 
1,909,256.94 
9i6,18LeO 

\  ■ 
•J 

7,173,968.44 

1,818,262.65 

-^t 

b  For  the  first  6  months. 


From  these  tables  it  will  be  seen  that  the  percentage  of  suppkn^" 
tary  wages  of  the  fixed  wages  has  increased  so  that  while  before  K^^ 
the  average  percentage  was  18.84,  in  the  period  from  1885  to  1896  the 
average  had  risen  to  25.35  per  cent. 

It  can  not  be  contended  that  the  increase  of  the  supplementary  wa^*^ 
is  due  to  contemporaneous  diminution  of  the  fixed  wage^,  because  th« 
average  of  the  latter  has  increased  from  929.26  lire  ^179.35)  to 
1,015.73  lire  ($196.04).  This  shows  that  the  supplementary  ^*^ 
have  increased  absolutely  as  well  as  relatively. 

Before  closing  this  discussion  it  seems  opportune  to  make  a  conip*^' 
ison  between  the  various  companies,  so  far  as  the  8upplem^Dt*rr 
wages  are  concerned.  As  it  is  impossible  to  consider  all  the  different 
classes,  only  indemnities  for  malaria  are  shown.  Unfortunately;  ^^ 
greater  part  of  Italy  is  infected  with  malaria.  All  three  compft°*^ 
have,  therefore,  fixed  upon  an  indemnity  to  their  employees  wbene^^^ 
they  are  obliged  to  live  in  malarial  regions. 
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In  the  following  table  are  indicated  the  annual  indemnities  paid  to 
the  various  classes  of  the  employees  in  the  more  malarial  as  well  as  in 
the  less  malarial  zones: 

ANNUAL  ALLOWANCES   FOR  LIVING  IN  THE  MORE  AND  tESS  MALARIAL  DISTRICTS. 


Class  of  employees. 

Adriatic  system. 

Mediterranean  sys- 
tem. 

Sicilian  system. 

More  ma- 
larial. 

Less  ma-  JMore  ma- 
larial,      larial. 

Less  ma- 
larial. 

More  ma- 
larial. 

Less  ma- 
larial. 

Firet 

144.58 
29.63 
20.84 
13.90 

$10. 42 
6.95 
4.63 
3.47 

$33.97 
23.16 
16.21 
9.26 

$6.95 
4.63 
8.47 
2.32 

$43.43 
27.21 
19.69 
13.90 

$10.42 
6.96 

Second 

Third 

4  63 

Fourth 

8.47 

THE  TASK  WAGE  SYSTEM. 

The  task  wage  system  has  been  extensively  adopted  by  the  three 
companies,  but  the  Sicilian  company  does  not  apply  it  to  the  station 
service  and  uses  it  more  rarely  than  the  other  two  companies,  particu- 
larly the  Adriatic  company,  which,  owing  to  its  very  active  industrial 
traffic,  has  seen  proper  to  give  it  a  greater  development,  and  has  applied 
it  to  such  branches  of  the  service  as  the  supervision  and  labor  of  road 
construction  and  maintenance,  which  the  Mediterranean  company  after 
a  trial  has  abandoned. 

The  task  wage  system  is  applied  to  the  following  branches  of  service: 

Freight  Handling  on  Slow  Freight  Trains. — The  employees 
engaged  in  this  class  of  labor  are  credited  with  a  fixed  amount  for  a  cer- 
tain unit  of  labor.  At  the  end  of  the  month  the  amounts  so  credited  for 
labor  performed  are  summed  up;  from  this  total  are  then  deducted  the 
amounts  set  down  as  the  regular  and  supplementary  wages  of  the  per- 
manent force  (not  including  wages  of  temporary  employees),  the  cost 
of  the  yard  service,  expenditures  due  to  losses  or  damages,  and  finally 
a  fixed  amount  for  wear  and  repair  of  tools.  If  after  the  deduction 
of  the  amount  of  these  items  there  remains  a  sui^plus,  a  portion  of  it, 
usually  var3dng  from  20  to  35  per  cent,  is  distributed  semiannually 
among  the  employees.  The  distribution  of  this  part  of  the  surplus  is 
based  upon  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  labor  performed  by  each 
participant.  This  basis  of  distribution  is  not  made  known  to  the 
employees.  They  know  the  value  of  each  unit  and  the  number  of  units 
of  labor  performed,  but  are  ignorant  of  the  proportion  of  the  surplus 
which  each  will  receive,  which  amount  should  really  be  regarded  as  a 
gratuity  rather  than  a  participation  in  the  profits. 

Work  of  General  Inspection  of  the  Roadway.— The  gain  in 
this  case  is  computed  according  to  the  days  of  labor  saved  as  compared 
with  the  number  considered  necessary  and  just.     The  calculation  is 
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made  on  the  basis  that  each  employee  must  examine  daily  a  certiin 
length  of  track.  An  amount  equal  to  a  part  of  the  value  of  the  time 
thus  saved  is  distributed  among  the  employees. 

Labor  in  tiie  Workshops. — The  gain  by  the  task  wage  system  in 
this  branch  of  work  consists  of  the  difference  between  the  price  of  a 
piece  of  work  as  agreed  upon  between  the  company  and  the  working- 
men  and  the  actual  cost  of  the  labor  necessary  to  execute  it.  If  ihh 
difference  should  be  against  the  workingmen,  which  occurs  only  in 
exceptional  cases,  then  the  participants  in  the  task  must  reimburse  the 
company  to  that  extent.  This  reimbursement  may,  however,  be 
remitted  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  deficit  was  duo  to  lack  of  skill  and 
not  to  negligence. 

Besides  this  task  wage  depending  upon  the  cost  of  a  piece  of  work 
there  is  still  another,  called  a  premium,  which  depends  upon  the  time 
required  to  perform  the  task.  This  premium  increases  the  wages  of 
each  participant  (by  from  one-tenth  to  one-fifth  in  the  Adriatic  system) 
if  the  work  is  completed  before  a  stipulated  time. 

Labor  in  the  Coal  Depots. — Task  wages  were  also  introduced  in 
the  coal  depots,  the  premium  consisting  of  a  uniform  allowance  for 
each  ton  handled  above  a  fixed  number  of  metric  tons  established  as  a 
normal  day's  work.     The  allowance  of  this  premium  is  optional. 

Supervision  and  Labor  of  Road  Construction  and  ilArax- 
NANCE. — In  the  first  division  of  the  Mediterranean  system  the  personnel 
formerly  had  a  right  to  as  many  times  750  lire  (^144.75)  as  there  were 
less  employees  in  each  class  than  were  established  by  the  organic  roll. 

Economy  in  the  Use  of  Station  and  Office  Supplies. — To  each 
oflice  or  station  an  annual  allowance  is  made  for  certain  objects  of 
regular  consumption  and  for  stationery.  The  personnel  is  entitled  to 
50  per  cent  of  the  amount  saved  over  and  above  this  allowance. 

Office  Work. — In  the  auditing  division  of  the  Adriatic  system  the 
work  is  done  outside  the  normal  working  hours  and  even  at  the  homes 
of  the  employees.  The  compensjition  for  this  work  is  agreed  upon 
from  time  to  time  between  the  division  chief  and  the  task  worker  anJ 
must  not  exceed  a  certain  sum  allowed  semiannuaDy  for  this  purpose 
exclusive  of  the  regular  salaiy  allowance  from  one  semiannual  period 
to  another. 

In  the  Mediterranean  system  this  work  is  performed  outside  the 
regular  hours  and  is  paid  for  according  to  an  established  tariff  of 
remuneration.     The  work  is  not  obligator}'. 

The  work  of  copying  contracts  and  tariffs  in  the  Mediternw*^ 
system  is  paid  for  according  to  a  fixed  scale  and  is  optional. 

In  order  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  results  of  the  task  wage  system, 
there  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  for  a  series  of  years,  the  total 
task-system  wages  paid  to  oflSce  employees  in  5  Italian  cities. 
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TOTAL  TASK  WAGES  PAID  TO  RAILWAY  OFFICE  EMPLOYEES  IN  5  ITAUAN  riTIEfl, 

1885  TO  1895. 


Year. 

Turin. 

Naples. 

Milan. 

$5,700.17 
13,156.63 
14,798.28 
17,126.62 
17,466.78 
16, 841.  M 
16,560.14 
17,321.72 
17.914.49 
19,365.19 
19,785.99 

Siena, 

Rivarcilo. 

Total. 

1885 

$66,402.10 
117,275.97 
128,591.89 
143,942.28 
153,221.18 
162,469.84 
147,718.55 
150,730.81 
136,149.15 
140,011.96 
154,278.60 

$61,102.27 

1886 

*$42,'626.*24' 

46,923.50 
49,638.25 
54,210.15 
55,890.37 
60,410.19 
64,059.29 
68,012.15 
76,693.74 

$4,687.25 
11,109.88 
15.603.90 
17,166.72 
19,991.97 
21, 890.  M 
22,581.27 
aO,886.fW 
27,711.98 
31.203.67 

136,019.85 

1887 

197,125.29 

1888 

223, 596. 30 

iKsa 

237, 482. 93 

1890     

213  513.90 

1891 

$1,931.75 
14,841.93 
23,029.41 
24,354.68 
23,053.09 

243,980.85 

1892 

266,8^8.92 

1M93 

262, 039. 02 

1894 

279, 48.'>.  96 

1895 

301,015.09 

Total 

1,479,792.33 

517,492.88 

176,017.95 

192,736.36 

87,210.86 

2,453,250.38 

It  may  be  stated  in  this  connection  that  the  Mediterranean  system 
has,  through  the  adoption  of  the  task  wage  system,  effected  a  saving 
of  1,038,172  lire  ($316,167.20)  in  yard  service  and  ordinary  labor  In 
the  stations  alone.  Of  this  sum  415,143  lire  ($80,122.60)  was  distrib- 
uted among  the  employees  as  their  shai*e. 

Likewise,  in  consequence  of  the  adoption  of  this  task  wage  system 
by  the  Mediterranean  company,  the  following  premiums  were  paid 
during  3  fiscal  j'cars,  1893-04  to  1895-96,  to  the  employees  participat- 
ing in  the  profits  arising  from  the  economic  use  of  materials  of  con- 
sumption: 

PREMirMS  PAID  TO  EMPLOYEES  OF  MEDITERRANEAN  SYSTEM  OUT  OF  SAVINGS  FROM 
ECONOMIC  rSE  OF  MATERIALS,  1893-94  TO  1896-96. 


Year. 

Amount  al- 
lotted. 

Amount  con- 
sumed. 

Premium  to 
personnel. 

1893-91     

$706,786.37 
612,031.77 
585,804.10 

$669,011.74 
552,361.98 
533,651.68 

$34,747.71 

29,898.09 
26,076.27 

l««*l-95 

l«l>5-96 

Total 

1  901  622  24  1  '  '-'»-'»  t^^  -*" 

90,?22.07 

The  results  of  the  task  wage  system  seem,  therefore,  to  be  sujffi- 
ciontly  satisfactory,  as  well  for  the  company,  which  was  enabled  to 
save  considerable  amounts  of  money  on  the  current  expenses,  as  for 
the  employees,  who,  through  the  generosity  of  the  company,  were 
enabled  to  participate  in  these  savings.  That  the  task  wage  system  is 
approved  by  a  great  majority  of  the  employees  of  the  three  great  sys- 
tems was  evident  to  the  commission  of  inquiry  at  Turin  when  it  inter- 
rogated the  employees, who  presented  themselves  in  great  numbers.  It 
seems  that  one  of  the  employees  began  to  make  a  speech,  not  against 
the  abuses  and  effects  of  the  task  wage  system,  but  against  task  labor 
itself  as  a  means  of  earning  wages.  lie  was  interrupted  by  such  mani- 
fest signs  of  disapproval  that  he  was  obliged  to  admit  that  most  of 
his  companions  did  not  share  his  hatred  of  the  task  wage  system. 
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THE  SYSTEM  OF  GAIN  SHARING  IN  THE  STATIONS. 

Closely  related  to  the  task  wage  system  is  that  of  gain  sharing"  in 
the  stations.  This  system  was  introduced  in  Italy  in  1891  by  the 
Adriatic  company,  which  took  as  a  model,  with  some  modifications,  the 
plan  of  the  Austrian  Sudbahn.  This  system  had  been  followed  there 
for  a  long  time.  The  example  of  the  Adriatic  company  was  followed 
by  the  Mediterranean  and  Sicilian  companies.  The  latter,  however, 
after  having  introduced  it  as  an  experiment  in  its  stations  at  Catania 
and  at  Caltagirone,  discarded  it,  for  the  reason,  as  it  claimed,  that  the 
system  did  not  yield  good  results.  The  Adriatic  and  Mediterranean 
companies,  however,  retained  and  greatly  developed  the  system,  espe- 
cially the  Adriatic  company,  so  that  on  October  1, 1898,  there  were  4^>1 
stations  operating  under  the  gain-sharing  system.  Of  this  number 
324  l>clonged  to  the  Adriatic  and  137  to  the  Mediterranean  company. 

The  Adriatic,  which  was  the  first  company  to  introduce  this  system, 
proposed  to  solve  the  following  problem: 

Leaving  untouched  the  fixed  and  supplementary  wages  and  exclud- 
ing from  the  new  arrangement  the  employees  whose  services  consist 
of  safeguarding  the  road — 

1.  How  to  reduce  the  station  personnel  in  the  administrative  bi-anches — 
that  is,  in  the  freight,  baggage,  ticket,  and  telegraph  offices — as  well  as 
in  the  clerical  and  laboring  foroe,  (a)  supplying  the  difference  in  the 
number  of  the  first  class  by  a  less  detailed  and  less  specialized  division 
of  labor,  and  obtaining  thereb}^  a  greater  intensity  of  work;  and  (b)  in 
the  second  class  securing  greater  intensity  of  labor  b}^  a  reduction  in 
the  force,  and,  whenever  this  force  should  not  be  sufficient  to  supply 
the  needs  of  the  station,  authorizing  the  station  master  to  employ 
temporary  labor,  from  day  to  day,  as  may  be  necessary,  this  teniix>- 
rar}'  help,  according  to  the  plans  of  the  company,  being  intended 
to  replacte  gmdually  the  permanent  lal)oring  force,  such  as  jx>rters, 
laborers,  etc. 

2.  How  to  compensate  the  two  classes  of  employees  by  en  (^luiiable 
division  of  the  savings  realized  through  the  increased  intensity  of  labor 
caused  by  the  new  arrangement. 

In  what  manner  has  the  Adriatic  company  solved  the  first  problem — 
that  is,  how  could  the  number  of  station  employees  be  reduced  i  Here 
is  the  method  followed  by  the  company,  as  stated  by  the  latter: 

The  labor  in  the  stations  is  well  defined.  First  of  all,  it  is  necessary 
to  closely  distinguish,  in  the  case  of  the  station  personnel,  between 
hours  of  presence  in  senice  and  hours  of  lal>or.  In  the  small  stations 
there  is  hardly  any  labor,  and  the  sei^vice  is  mostly  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  being  present  at  the  time  when  trains  pass;  in  many  other 
stations  the  passenger  and  freight  service  would  require  less  than  one 
man's  labor.  In  these  cases  flie  only  criterion  on  which  to  base  an 
estimate  of  the  force  necessary  to  perform  the  labor  called  for  consists* 
of  seeing  to  it  that  the  hours  of  uninterrupted  rest  established  by  the 
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regulations  are  strictly  observed;  but  in  the  stations  which  have  cer- 
tain fixed  traffic  the  basis  on  which  to  establish  the  numerical  laboring 
force  is  diflferent.  In  each  of  these  stations  one  can  daily  know  the 
number  and  kind  of  tickets  distributed;  the  number  of  pieces  of  bag- 
gage handled;  the  amount  of  freight  sent  oflF,  received,  or  in  transit; 
the  number  of  trains  made  up,  broken  up,  or  in  transit;  the  number 
of  cars  handled;  the  quantity  of  freight  handled;  the  number  of  tele- 
grams received  and  sent;  the  number  of  letters,  accounts,  and  statis- 
tical documents  emanating  from  the  superior  offices,  etc.  All  these 
operations  constitute  the  sum  total  of  the  labor  performed  at  the 
stations. 

On  this  information  is  detennined  what  the  numerical  strength  of 
the  personnel  at  the  stations  should  be — that  is,  a  careful  calculation  of 
the  number  of  operations  effectively  completed  and  of  the  time  neces- 
sary to  perform  each  of  them  serves  as  tne  basis  of  the  computation. 
In  this  manner  all  grounds  for  the  discussion  regarding  the  numerical 
sufficiency  of  the  station  personnel  are  eliminated,  particularlv  as  the 
emplovees  themselves  must  make  out  monthly  statements  of  the  labor 
actually  performed  in  order  to  establish  the  proportionate  share  of  the 
premiums  to  which  each  one  is  individually  entitled.  By  this  means  it 
can  be  clearly  decided  whether  or  not  the  number  of  employees  is  ade- 
quate for  the  amount  of  labor  to  be  performed. 

The  units  of  time  necessary  for  each  station  operation  were  estab- 
lished in  accordance  with  the  following  estimates: 

Issuing  an  ordinary  ticket  on  which  there  is  no  special  I'egistration  or 

price  computation 1  minute 

Issuing  a  ticket  at  reduced  price,  a  tourist's  ticket,  etc 10  minutes 

Weighmg  and  checking  and  taxing  a  piece  of  baggage 8  minutes 

One  shipping  of  goods  by  fast  frei^nt 10  minutee 

One  shipping  of  goods  by  slow  freight 15  minute 

Clerical  work  for  a  train  in  transit 10  minutes 

Clerical  work  for  a  train  made  up  or  broken  up 25  minutes 

Clerical  work  for  each  car  arriving  or  departing 6  minutes 

Transmission  or  receipt  of  a  telegram 6  minutes 

For  other  clerical  work,  correspondence,  etc.,  there  is  allowed  for 
each  station  over  and  above  the  units  indicated  a  certain  length  of  time 
equal  in  value  to  20  per  cent  of  the  total  daily  labor  of  the  station.  On 
account  of  this  additional  allowance  it  becomes  necessary  to  engage  a 
greater  number  of  employees  than  would  be  strictly  necessary  for  the 
exigencies  of  the  service.  At  the  same  time  it  was  decided  that 
employees  occupied  in  clerical  work — issuing  tickets,  freight  service, 
telegraph  service,  etc. — should  be  held  to  a  maximum  of  8  hours  of  daily 
labor,  computed  in  the  manner  above  indicated. 

So  far  as  the  arrangement  in  the  stations  of  the  Mediterranean  sys- 
tem is  concerned  it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  the  following  onl}^: 
To  determine  the  number  of  persons  necessarj^  for  clerical  work,  the 
handling  of  trains,  and  the  telegraph  service  (employees,  clerks,  and 
assistants),  the  calculation  is  based  upon  the  actual  labor  performed 
in  each  station,  which,  by  means  of  statistical  data  already"  referred  to, 
is  perfectly  well  known.  In  the  same  manner  as  in  the  Adriatic  com- 
pany the  units  of  time  necessary  for  each  of  the  above-mentioned  opera- 
tions were  established,  the  time  necessary  for  supplementary  clerical 
work,  etc.,  being  included  in  the  units.     When  this  is  done  the  re*^' — 
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number  of  employees  is  established,  with  the  reservation  that  no  matter 
what  number  of  hours  an  employee  is  present  in  seiTice  he  can  not 
have  more  than  8  hours  of  actual  labor  per  day.  Provision  is  also 
made  on  special  occasions  for  supplementary  allowances  of  time.  As 
regards  the  employees  engaged  in  the  supervision  of  the  handling  of 
merchandise — that  is,  assistants,  depot  keepei*s,  etc. — it  was  impossible 
to  find  an  absolute  baais.  The  company  was  therefore  forced  to  adapt 
itself  to  local  conditions. 

Having  in  this  manner  fixed  upon  the  number  of  laborers  and  porters 
sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  station  in  times  of  mininoium  labor,  the  sta- 
tion master  is  allowed  to  provide  for  increasing  needs  by  engaging  tern- 
poi"ary  or  extra  help,  which,  in  case  of  the  absence  of  regular  employees 
or  exceptionally  increased  labor,  may  also  be  used  for  clerical  work, 
provided  that  they  are  not  used  in  the  handling  of  trains  and  in  tele- 
graph serv^ice,  or  intrusted  with  labor  which  implies  tho  handling  of 
money  or  which  is  such  as  to  put  them  in  direct  contact  with  the  public 

So  far  as  the  personnel  employed  in  yard  service  is  concerned,  such 
as  yard  masters,  couplers,  switchmen,  etc.,  tho  arrangement  cxi8tiDg 
before  the  gain -sharing  system  was  adopted  has  been  retained. 

Comparing  the  workings  of  the  Mediterranean  companj-  with  tho^ 
of  the  Adriatic  some  little  difference  will  be  found,  although  not 
detailed  above;  for  instance,  while  the  first  does  not  allow  tho  employ- 
ment of  temporary  help  for  clerical  labor  save  in  exceptional  caJ»e8, 
the  second  allows  the  personnel  to  be  increased  by  a&  many  teraporary 
helpers  as  may  be  desired  as  well  for  manual  as  for  clerical  work,  bat 
this  is  of  very  little  importance. 

The  system  requii-es,  therefore,  the  establishing  of  a  compensation 
of  a  uniform  fixed  allowance  for  each  operation,  on  the  basis  of  which 
there  is  prepared  for  the  station  a  monthly  balance  sheet  of  the  serv- 
ice on  the  gain-sharing  system,  and  this  determines  the  premiiuns  due 
the  employees  participating. 

The  balance  sheet  is  compiled  as  follows:  The  station  places  on  its 
redit  side   the  amount  (as  above  calculated)  for  the  operations  of 

ndling  baggage  and  freight  and  for  yard  labor,  and  the  fixed  allow- 

'cs  made  for  policing  the  station,  night  watchmen,  etc. 

The  debit  side  consists  of  the  amount  for  yard  labor  performed 

her  with  a  locomotive  or  othei'wise,  for  the  wages  of  the  permanent 

jorers  who  are  entitled  to  participate,  for  all  temporary'  help  employed 
aring  the  month,  and  for  the  expenses  of  the  repair  of  tools.    The 
excess  of  credits  over  debits  then  represents  the  amount  to  be  divided 
between  the  company  and  the  permanent  employees. 

The  following  is  the  balance  sheet  of  the  station  of  Codogno,  in  the 
Adriatic  system,  for  the  month  of  November,  1895,  and  will  scne a^ 
an  example  of  the  method  of  determining  the  amount  to  be  distributed 
in  premiums. 
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STATION  BALANCE  SHEET  FOB  DETERMINING  BASIS  OF  DISTRIBUTION  OF  PREMIUMS 
TO  PERMAN^T  EMPLOYEES  FOR  CODOGNO,  NOVEMBER,  1895. 


Items. 

Number  of 
units. 

Price  per 
unit. 

Amount. 

TO  THE  CREDIT  OF  THE  STATION. 

General  freight  service: 

Baggage  sent  out, received, or  in  transit  .....••..•■••••..... 

568  pieces 

edogs 

1^.019800 
.019300 
.087544 
.087M4 
.009ti50 
.009650 
.052527 

.193000 
-.057900 

810  77 

Dogs 

.12 

Fast  freight  sent  out,  received,  or  in  transit 

843.811  tons.... 
1.351.861  tons.. 

3,U7cars 

CO  cars 

73.87 

Slow  f re^ht  sent  out  or  received 

118.35 

Transferring  goods,  general  merchandise 

30.06 

Transferring  goods,  carload  lots 

58 

Shipping  for  railroad  service  sent  out,  received,  or  in 
transit. 

Loading  and  unloading  long  timber  on  coupled  cars 

Loading  and  unloading  rood  locomotives  for  army 

30.313  tons 

1  car 

L59 
.19 

55  locomotives. 

3.18 

Total 

238.73 

4,450  cars 

Yard  service: 

Passenger  and  freight  cars  charged  to  station  and  freight 
cars  in  transit. 

.038600 

171. 77 

Fixed  allowances  and  sundry  receipte: 

Policing  of  station 

19.30 

11.58 

Service  of  night  watch 

Substitute  laBor  on  trains — (davs*  work) 

4.03 

Premium  for  regrularity  in  yard  service 

7.95 

Compensation  for  extra  labor 

3.01 

Compensation  for  voluntary  substitution 

5.02 

Total 

50.89 

Grand  total 

461.39 

199i  hours 

TO  THE  DEBfT  OF  THE  STATION. 

Expenses: 

Yard  labor  with  locomotives 

.679000 

115. 61 

Six  oarticiDatine  cmolovees  155  davs 

60.16 

Temporary  labor 

2ti9  days 

.289500 

77.87 

Total 

253.54 

Excess  of  credit  over  debit 

207.85 

Grand  total 

461. 39 

The  premium  which  then  falls  to  the  share  of  the  permanent 
employees  is  60  per  cent  of  the  excess  of  the  credits  over  the  debits 
after  deducting  the  premium  for  regularity  of  service  and  extra  labor. 
A  part  of  this  gain,  which  varies  from  80  to  90  per  cent  of  the  60  per 
cent,  is  immediately  divided  among  the  participating  employees;  the 
reniaining  portion  of  the  60  per  cent  is  deposited  in  the  postal  savings 
bank  and  constitutes  a  reserve  fund  with  which  to  cover  contingent 
expenses,  as  for  thefts,  goods  damaged,  etc.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
the  amount  of  these  savings  left  over,  increased  by  part  of  the  income 
derived  from  operations  of  loading  and  unloading  which  the  stations 
undertake  for  private  parties,  is  divided  exclusively  among  the  par- 
ticipating employees. 

A  committee  of  the  employees  of  the  station  (including  at  least  one 
of  the  laborers)  is  appointed,  which  manages  the  reserve  fund. 

The  two  brief  statements  which  follow  give,  first,  the  distribution 
of  the  surplus  among  the  employees,  the  company,  and  the  reserve 
fund,  and  second,  the  movement  of  the  reserve  fund  for  the  station  of 
Codogno  for  November,  1895. 
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DISTRIBUTION    OF   SURPLUS   TO    EMPLOYEES,    COMPANY,    AND    RESERVE    FUND    FOR 
STATION  OF  CODOGNO,  NOVEMBER,  1895. 


Division  of  exceas  of  credit  over  debit. 


Excess  of  credit  over  debit I  t30f7.!^s 

Deduct  premium  for  regularity  of  service  and  extra  labor |  10.% 

Remainder  to  be  divided  between  employees  and  company ]  196.  ^v 

Part  (40  per  cent)  refunded  to  company 7s. 7*; 


IIRIJ 

11>1 


Part  (60  per  cent)  apportioned  as  employees'  sbare 

Part  of  employees'  snare  (10  per  cent)  placed  in  reserve  fund 

Part  of  employees'  share  (90  per  cent)  paid  immediately  to  employees i      lot E 

\ 

Following  is  a  statement  of  the  movement  of  the  resei^e  fund  of 
the  station  of  Codogno  for  November,  1895: 

Income  from  loading  and  unloading  performed  at  (he  charge  of  patrons. 

Balance  from  preceding  month I 

Received  during  month 


Total 

To  be  deducted,  paid  to  employees  transferred 


Balance. 


Retained  from  the  gains  which  were  allotted  to  tlie  employees  who  participated  in  the  g^w- 

sharing  system. 

Remainder  from  preceding  month |44.}*1 

Retention  of  lQi)er  cent  of  gains  of  the  month H-^l 

Retained  from  employees  on  account  of  indebtedness  to  the  railway  com- 
pany   

Total 5«61 

To  be  deducted: 

Share  paid  to  employees  transferred 

Indemnities  paid  for  transfer  of  employees ^-^ 

Rectification  of  error 

Total .* Ji^ 

Remainder ^^ 

The  premium,  which  is  determined  monthly  and  which  amounted, 
►r  instance,  in  the  station  of  Codogno  to  550.88  lire  ($106.32)  in 
ovember,  1895,  must  be  divided  among  the  individual  employees  who 
irticipate  in  the  gain-sharing  system. 

This  division  could  not  be  made  in  equal  shares  among  the  whole 

personnel  without  committing  an  injustice  to  the  most  capable  and 

most  active,  neither  could  it  be  made  in  proportion  to  the  regular  pay 

of  each  individual,  because  the  class  of  employees  which  has  the 

f  smallest  pay  and  which  lends  the  most  eflBcacious  aid  by  its  labor  to 

accomplish  the  savings  would  suffer  most. 

The  division,  therefore,  has  been  based  on  two  criteria:  One  which 
keeps  account  of  the  capabilities  of  all  of  the  employees  and  estob- 
lishes  various  groups  based  on  this  record,  different  quotes  being 
assigned  to  each  of  the  various  groups  thus  established;  the  otatf^i 
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which  keeps  account  of  the  number  of  days  at  work.  In  this  manner 
the  yardmen  and  laborers  may  have  in  many  cases  quotas  of  premiums 
assigned  to  them  which  are  equal  to  those  of  higher  employees.  The 
difference  in  premiums  among  the  employees  of  the  same  class  is 
always  according  to  the  number  of  days  at  work.  The  averages  of 
monthly  maximum  premiums  and  of  all  premiums  paid  to  certain 
classes  of  the  employees  at  all  stations  of  the  Adriatic  system  from 
1891  to  1895,  inclusive,  are  as  follows: 

AVERAGE   MONTHLY   PREMIUMS    PAID    IN   CERTAIN   OCCUPATIONS   IN    THE   ADRIATIC 

SYSTEM,  1891  TO  1895. 


Occupations. 


Station  masters 

Managers 

Clerks 

Gate  keepers. . . 

Yardmen 

Switchmen 

Laborers 


Average 
of  maxi- 
mum 
monthly 

pre- 
miums. 


Average 

of  an 
monthly 
premiums. 


$11.77 

17.91 

7.T2 

5.02 

5.79 

8.86 

3.28 

2.12 

4.05 

2.70 

4.05 

2.70 

4.05 

2.70 

In  order,  however,  to  better  explain  the  workings  of  the  system  the 
method  by  which  the  premium  of  550.88  lire  ($106.32)  before  mentioned 
was  distributed  to  the  emploj^ees  of  the  station  of  Codogno  is  given  as 
an  example. 

PREMIUMS  PAID  TO  INDIVIDUAL  EMPLOYEES  AT  THE  STATION  OF  CODOGNO,  NOVEM- 
BER, 1895. 


Em- 
ploy- 
ee 
num- 
ber. 

Occupation. 

Days 
pres- 
ent. 

31 
81 
31 
27 
29 
31 
31 
31 
23 
27 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
28 
31 
31 
31 
81 
31 
31 
28 
3 
31 

Premium. 

Num- 
ber of 
shares. 

Value 
of  one 
share. 

Total. 

Total. 

1 

Station  master 

2.60 
L50 
1.50 
1.25 

.75 
.75 
.75 

$5.3654 
5.3654 
5.8654 
5.3654 
5.3654 
5.3654 
5.3654 
6.3654 
6.3654 
5.3654 
5.3654 
5.3654 
5.8654 

$13. 42 

8.05 

8.06 

5.84 

63.42 

63.65 

6  3.65 

63.65 

62.71 

63.18 

4.02 

4.02 

4.02 

4.02 

2.69 

2.42 

2.69 

2.69 

4.02 

4.02 

4.02 

4.02 

3.64 

.39 

4.02 

$13.42 
8  94 

2 

Station  master 

^  89 

3 

Manager 

8.05 

4 

Clerk  

6  84 

Clerk  

3.42 

6 

Clerk  

3.65 

Clerk i- 

.78 

4.43 

8 

Clerk 

3.65 

9 

Clerk 

2.71 

10 

Clerk 

1 

8.18 

11 

Gate  keeper 

1 

4.02 

12 

Gate  keeper 

4.02 

13 

Gate  keeper 

1 

4.02 

14 

Yard  ma^^ter 

$1.93 

6.95 

15 

Yard  man 

.50  '  fi  SfiiU 

1.54              .72 
1. 39     ...     . 

4.95 

16 

Yard  man 

.50 
.50 
.50 
.75 
.75 
.75 
.75 
.75 
.75 
.75 

5.3654 
5.3654 
5.3654 
5.3654 
5.36^ 
5.3654 
5.3654 
6.3654 
5.36M 
5.3654 

8.81 

17 

Yard  man 

1.54    

4.23 

18 

Yard  man  

l.M  ]            .63 

4.86 

19 

Lamp  tender 

4.02 

20 

Laborer 

4.02 

21 

Laborer 

1 

4.02 

22 

Laborer            .     .                   .  .  .. 

4.02 

23 

Laborer 

1 

8.64 

24 

Laborer 

1 

.39 

25 

Laborer 

::::::::::i:::::::::: 

4.02 

Total 

21.00 

106.32 

7.M            3.02 

117.28 

a  Four  shares  apportioned  to  clerks  collectively. 

6  These  figures  vary  somewhat  from  those  calculated  on  the  bails  of  the  share  value  as  given  in  the 
preceding  column.  They  are  the  equivalent,  however,  of  the  original  figures  given  in  the  Italian 
report,  AttidellaR.  Commissioned' Inchiesta,  Vol.  IV, p. 268.  p^        dbV^jOOQlC 
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From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  shares  gained  by  the  employees  at 
this  station  varied  from  2^  for  station  masters  to  one-half  share  for 
yard  men;  that  is,  from  69.52  lire  ($13.42)  for  one  station  master  to 
20.85  lire  (^.02)  paid  to  laborers  and  to  13,90  lire  ($2.69)  paid  to 
yard  men,  taking  into  consideration  the  full  month's  work.  The 
amount  of  pi^emium  within  any  class,  it  will  be  seen,  is  also  proix>r- 
tionate  to  the  number  of  days  employed.  In  some  stations  the  station 
master  may  be  entitled  to  sls  many  as  4  shares. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  parts  or  shares  into  which  the 
total  premium  of  550.88  lire  ($106.32)  is  divided  is  21.  The  sum  which 
each  employee  receives  is  more  or  less  according  to  the  number  of 
shares  with  which  he  appears  in  this  division,  and  the  numljer  of 
shares  is  in  accordance  with  the  importance  of  his  functions. 

This  holds  good  for  the  Adriatic  s^^stem. 

In  the  Mediterranean  company,  under  a  similar  system,  a  unit  price 
for  each  operation  is  established  upon  which  the  allowances  are  based; 
all  the  operations  performed,  multiplied  by  the  respective  unit  prices, 
together  with  the  fixed  allowances  and  sundry  other  items,  constitute 
the  credit  side  of  the  account.  The  debit,  as  in  the  Adriatic  compan}', 
consists  of:  The  total  expenses  actually  incurred  for  3  ard  service,  the 
amount  of  the  average  monthly  wages  paid  the  permanent  inferior 
class  of  employees,  the  expenses  incuri*ed  for  temporary  help,  and  the 
expenses  incurred  for  repair  of  railway  tools  and  sundry  other 
pui*poses. 

The  account,  as  in  the  Adriatic  company,  is  settled  monthly  and  the 
gains — that  is  to  say,  the  excess  of  the  credit  over  the  debit — are  divided 
in  the  following  proportions:  Fifty-four  per  cent  is  paid  to  the 
employees  immediately,  40  per  cent  goes  to  the  company,  and  6  per 
cent  goes  to  the  reserve  fund,  which  is  managed  very  nearly  in  the 
same  manner  as  that  of  the  stations  of  the  Adriatic  company. 

When  it  become.^  necessary  to  divide  the  aggregated  gains  belonging 
U)  tilt*  t-uiployees  as  a  whole  among  all  those  who  as  individuals  form 

at  pcl'^?^nnel,  the  Mediterranean  company  divides  it  in  the  followijig 

^portions:  Station  master,  6  shares  in  some  stations,  in  others  5  to 

;  iissistant  station  master,  3  shares;  managers,  3  shares;  employees 

train  service,  2i  shares;   higher  employees  and  clerks,  2  shares; 

^i.^ttuits.  li  shares;  yard  masters,  2^  shares;  yard  men,  1^  shares; 
.*pul  keepers,  1^  shares;  laborers,  1  share. 

But  tiic  entire  personnel,  even  if  not  comprised  in  the  above  list,  may 
imi  tiripat*5  in  the  gains,  providing  that  it  has  also  been  employed  in 
\mvt  on  hibors  pertaining  to  the  sendee  which  comes  under  the  gain- 
ohai  iiig  system.  So,  for  example,  in  the  stations  in  which  the  switch- 
men may,  according  to  the  station  regulations,  be  used  as  laborers,  the 
latter  may  participate  in  proportion  to  the  labor  performed,  half  a 
share  being  usually  assigned  to  each. 
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As  an  example  of  the  practical  application  of  the  system  of  gain 
sharing  in  the  Mediterranean  company,  the  station  of  Asti,  which 
was  one  of  the  first  stations  in  which  the  experiment  of  labor  on  the 
gain-sharing'  system  was  introduced,  may  be  taken.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  with  different  figures,  but  on  the  same  plaa,  the  varia- 
tions occur  in  the  other  stations. 

SCHEDULE  OF  CREDITS  USED  IN  DETERMINING  BASIS  OF  DISTRIBUTION  OF  PREMIUMS 
TO  EMPLOYEES  OF  STATION  OF  ASTL 


To  the  eredit  of  the  station. 


Unit. 


Amonnts  allowed  per  unit. 


July  to  De- 
cember, 
inclusive, 
1893. 


January, 
1895,  to  Jan- 
uarv,1896, 
inclusive. 


Now  in 
force. 


Freight  handled: 

Baggage  sent  out,  received,  or  in  transit. 

Dogs 

Fast  freight  sent  out  or  received 

Fast  freight  transferred  in  transit 

Slow  freight  sent  out  or  received 

Slow  freight  transferred  in  transit,  gen- 
eral merchandise  or  carload  lots. 

Slipping  for  railroad  service- 
Fast  freight  sent  out.  received,  or 

transferred  in  transit. 
Slow  freight  sent  out.  received,  or 
transferred  in  transit. 

Disinfecting  cars 

Yard  se^^'ice: 

Passenger  cars  charged  to  station  or  in 
transit. 

Freight  cars  charged  to  station  or  in 
transit. 

Freight  ears  freighted  to  workshops 
having  special  tracks. 

Locomotives  turned 

Fixed  allowances  for  sundry  services: 

Policing  station 

Watching  of  station 

Lighting 

Switching 

General  station  expenses 

Substitute  lal)oron  trains  (a) 

Absence  of  personnel  (a) 

Services  pertaining  to  management, 
supervision,  and  handling  of  freight. 

Fixed  allowance  for  substitate  yard 
labor. 

Fixed  allowance  for  receiving  and  con- 
signing trains  and  for  handling  cars. 

Fixed  allowance  for  copying  bills  of 
lading. 

Services  of  foot  Avarmers 


Ton  . 
Dog.. 
Ton  . 
Ton  . 
Ton  . 
Ton  . 


Ton  , 
Ton  . 
Car. 
Car. 
Car. 
Car.. 


90.069032 
.019300 
.063082 
.063a« 
.049025 
.052527 


.a>2527 
.032527 


.067900 


90.070035 
.019300 
.061281 
.064783 
.050776 
.056028 


.070035 
.070085 
.069480 
.067560 
.077200 
.006500 


90.052527 
.019300 
.043772 
.043772 
.061516 
.  043772 


.035018 
.0S501H 
.07T200 
.067550 
.067550 


90.063062 
.019300 
.040270 
.040270 
.035018 
.040270 


.035018 
.035018 
.096500 
.048250 
.048250 


Month. 
Month. 
Month. 
Month. 
Month. 


10.422000 

11.580000 

3.860600 

21.230000 


12.738000 
172.349000 

25.476000 
152.856000 

21.230000 


12.738000 
158.067000 

25li  476090 
178.332000 

38.021000 


32.281008 
138. 767000 

25.476000 
178. 332000 

58.479000 


Month. 
Month. 
Month  J 
Month. 
Month 


134.887700 


135.8?2000 
173,70000© 


6140.890000 

318.836000 

14.475000 

12.738000 


I 


I 


n  Occasional. 


6 In  October,  1896,  the  amount  was  increased  to  8106,752. 


In  the  station  of  Asti,  during  the  month  of  Octol>er,  1895,  the 
expenses  ineurred  were  greater  than  the  credits  allowed.  The  exact 
details  of  the  settlement  in  the  gain  sharing  of  this  station  for  the 
month  of  October,  1895,  in  which  the  account  closed  with  a  deficit  of 
415.61  lire  (*80.21),  were  as  follows: 


TO   THE   CREDIT   OF   THE  STATION. 

8,749  cars  handled  (at  6.755  cents  per  car) 1690.99 

Handling  freight,  baggage,  disinfecting  cars,  etc 325. 42 

Pblicing  station 12.  74 

Gate  keeping 158. 07 
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Lighting . .  ^ f25. 4;^ 

Switching 1 78.  SI 

General  station  expenses 38. 02 

Help  of  6xtra  employees  on  trains  1 

Absence  of  personnel J 

Services  pertaining  to  the  handling,   supervision,   and  manipulation  of 

freight 135.  87 

Fixed  allowance  for  yard  service 173,  7o 

Total  credit 1 ,  701 .  99 

TO   THE   DEBIT   OF   THE   STATION. 

1,164|  hours  of  yard  service  with  locomotive  (at  57.9  cents  per  hour) $674.  ^ 

Regular  inferior  class  of  employees 825.  4« 

Temporary  labor  (478i  days) 167.  M 

Employees  sent  or  transferred  to  Asti  for  extra  service 96.  73 

Employees  residing  in  Asti  employed  as  substitutes  to  replace  regular  but 

absent  employees 18. 26 


Total  debit 1,782.20 

Excet^  of  debit  over  credit 80.  ?1 

During  the  month  covered  the  avemge  cost  per  car  handled  was 
0.54  lira  (10.422  cents),  while  the  unit  allowance  per  car  handled, 
0.35  lira  (6.755  cents),  plus  the  supplementary  fixed  allowance  of  i^N> 
lire  ($173.70)  for  yard  service  apportioned  to  the  8,749  cars  actually 
handled,  equal  to  0.103  lira  (1.9879  cents)  per  car,  makes  a  total 
allowance  per  car  of  0.453  lira  (8.7429  cents),  that  is,  an  allowance  of 
0.087  lira  (1.6791  cents),  less  than  the  actual  cost. 

A  similar  result  is  found  in  the  month  of  October  during  the  prt^ 
ceding  year  (1894),  in  which  the  account  was  as  follows: 

TO   THE   CREDIT   OP  THE   STATION. 

Cars  handled  on  basis  of  unit  of  price $540. 56 

Handling  freight  on  the  basis  of  unit  of  price 458. 46 

Various  allowances  (including  fixed  allowance  for  yard  service) 585. 14 

Total  credit 1,584.16 

TO   THE   DEBIT   OF   THE   STATION. 

ours  of  yard  service  with  locomotive $542. 2s 

3gular  inferior  class  of  employees 822. 2S 

amporary  labor 166. 56 

.mploy ees  sent  from  other  stations  and  transferred  to  Asti  for  extra  service . .  79. 62 

^lepair  of  railroad  tools 2,70 

Corrections  in  the  preceding  account 2. 12 

Total  debit 1,615.56 

Excess  of  debit  over  credit 31.40 

The  average  cost  per  car  handled  during  the  month  covered  by  this 
account  amounts  to  0.65  lira  (10.615  cents),  while  the  unit  allowance 
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per  car  handled  was  0.35,  0.40,  or  0.50  lira  (6.755,  7.72,  or  9.65  eents> 
according  as  it  included  passenger  cars,  freight  cars  charged  to  the 
station,  or  cars  belonging  to  private  parties,  an  average  of  0.383  lira^ 
(7.3919  cents)  per  car;  or  in  detail  0.35  lira  (6.755  cents)  per  car  for 
2,589  passenger  cars,  0.40  lira  (7.72  cents)  per  car  for  4,628  freight 
cars  charged  to  the  station,  and  0.50  lira  (9.65  cents)  per  car  for  87 
cars  belonging  to  private  parties,  the  total  number  of  cars  being  7,304.- 

In  addition  to  this  there  was  the  fixed  allowance  for  yard  service  of 
698.90  lire  ($134.89)  for  handling  cars,  which,  on  the  basis  of  7,304 
cars  actually  handled,  was  equal  to  a  price  per  car  of  0.096  lira  (1.8528- 
cents),  showing  total  allowance  per  car  of  0.479  lira  (9.2447  cents),  or 
0.071  lira  (1.3703  cents)  per  car  less  than  the  actual  cost  of  the  labor ^ 

In  the  month  of  October,  1896,  however,  the  account  closed  in  favor 
of  the  credit  side,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  items: 

TO   THE   CREDIT    OF   THE   STATION. 

Cars  handled  on  the  basis  of  the  unit  price  of  4.825  cents $420. 31 

Handling  freight  on  the  basis  of  the  unit  price  of  4.825  cents 255. 64 

Various  allowances  (including  fixed  allowance  for  yard  service  of  $318.84) .      974. 27 

Total  credit 1,650.22 

TO  THE   DEBIT   OP  THE  STATION. 

Hours  of  yard  service  with  locomotive $476. 90* 

Regular  inferior  class  of  employees 844. 37 

Temporary  labor 184.82' 

Employees  sent  from  other  stations  and  transferred  to  Asti  for  extra  service .  86. 05- 

Employees  residing  in  Asti  employed  as  substitutes  for  others 23. 45^ 

Total  debit 1,615.5^ 

Excess  of  credit  over  debit 34, 63 

During  this  month  the  average  cost  per  car  handled  was  0.40  lira. 
(7.72  cents),  while  the  corresponding  unit  allowance  per  car  handled 
was  0.25  lira  (4.825  cents),  besides  the  fixed  allowance  for  yard  service 
of  1,652  lire  ($318.84),  which,  on  the  basis  of  8,711  cars  handled,  equals^ 
a  price  per  car  of  0.19  lira  (3.667  cents);  that  is  to  say,  there  was  a 
total  of  0.44  lim  (8.402  cents),  showing  an  earning  of  0.04  lira  (0.772 
cent)  per  car. 

The  reason  why  a  loss  instead  of  a  gain  resulted  in  many  cases  from 
the  adoption  of  the  system  is  seen  in  the  history  of  Asti.  In  the  year 
1894  the  allowance  for  yard  labor  was  only  698.90  lire  ($134.89)  and 
the  loss  was  $31.40;  in  1895  the  allowance  for  yard  labor  was  raised  ta 
900  lire  ($173.70)  and  the  loss  was  $80.21;  in  1896  the  allowance  for 
yard  labor  was  again  raised  to  1,652  lire  ($318.84)  and  the  excess  of 
credit  over  debit,  or  the  gain,  was  $34.63. 

The  fault  has  been  not  in  the  gain-sharing  system,  but  in  the  way  it 
has  been  applied.  The  company  established  a  basis  of  fixed  allowances 
7170— No.  31 9 
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SO  low  that  the  expenses  incurred  were  greater  than  the  allowunco 
credited.     To  produce  a  gain  instead  of  the  loss  the  company  increased, 
in  180r>,  the  allowance  to  ^318.84.     In  most  stations  the  experience  in 
the  lirst  years  of  the  system  has  been  the  same.     As  the  losses  are  not 
chargeable  to  any  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  employees,  hut  to 
defects  in  the  working  out  of  the  system,  the  company  has  l)een  obliged 
to  remit  the  share  of  the  losses  chargeable  to  the  employees.      The  jht 
cent  of  the  losses  remitted  of  the  premiums  paid  to  emplovi^es  is  a-* 
follows  in  the  Adriatic  system:  In  the  year  181)2,  22. GO  per  cent;  12A**} 
per  cent  in  1803;  2.05  per  cent  in  1894;  0.D3  per  cent  in  1895,  and  2,:*:* 
per  cent  in  189G.     From  this  it  appears  that  while  the  losses  remitU'd 
were  high  in  proportion  to  the  premiums  paid  in  the  first  yoiirs  of 
the  working  of  the  system,  they  are  now  but  a  mere  trifle.     The  l>a>e^ 
of  the  gain-sharing  system  have  been  in  each  station  revistni  so  us  to 
substitute  gains  for  losses. 

It  now  becomes  proper  to  judge  the  system  of  gain  sharing  in  the 
stations,  in  order  to  see  whether  this  system  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it 
can  be  recommended  for  imitation  to  other  countries  as  ade^juate  to 
conciliate  the  interests  of  the  laboring  men  and  those  of  the  coniimuirs 
operating  the  railways. 

At  lirst  sight  it  would  seem  that  a  system  which  incites  the  laln^rer 
to  greater  exertion  and  to  the  utilization  of  all  his  time  with  the  hopt» 
of  a  considerable  participation  in  the  savings  in  the  operating  expenst^ 
of  the  stations  effected  thereby  should  be  recognized  b}'  all  as  a  system 
able  to  accomplish  the  double  purpose  (1)  of  benefiting  the  employees 
by  increasing  their  pay  and  (2)  of  reducing  the  cost  of  operation. 

In  reality,  however,  the  complaint?  of  the  workingmen  themsehts, 
of  the  chambers  of  commerce,  of  the  communes,  of  the  public,  and  of 
the  governmental  inspectors  against  the  s}  stem  are  great  and  niuuer- 
ous.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  examine  and  judge  the  system,  lH)th 
in  detail  and  as  a  whole  and  in  regard  to  its  effects,  in  order  to  discover 
the  causes  underlying  the  widely  divergent  views. 

First  of  all,  the  preliminar}^  question  must  be  solved,  whether  the 
T^in -sharing  system  is  applicable  to  the  station  sen'ice  and  whether  it 

lot  incompatible  with  the  ])enefits  to  which  the  public  is  entitled.  In 
3  connection  it  may  be  observed  that  the  gain-sharing  system  is 
sidered  by  many  as  not  applicable  to  the  station  service,  l)ecause  such 
vice  is  too  complex,  mixed,  and  variable,  and  too  closely  connected 

th  the  public  safety. 

Abuse  of  the  task  system,  whether  by  not  allowing  a  suflBcient  remuner- 
ation or  by  exacting  too  much  labor  to  permit  good  work,  can  not  cx'(*a- 
sion  any  damage,  because  the  system  is  applied  exclusively  to  functions 
of  a  special  character  (like  the  consumption  of  fuel,  the  performantn? 
of  ordinary  labor,  etc.).  But  abuse  of  the  gain-sharing  system  might 
oompromise  the  regularity'  and  safety  of  the  service,  l>ecaus?e   it  ir» 
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pplied  at  the  stations  where  the  labor  is  composed  of  many  variable  and 
ndetemiinable  functions,  all  of  which  affect  the  regularity  and  safety  of 
ho  service.  The  gain-sharing  system  interposed  between  the  employee 
nd  the  service  to  be  performed  causes  the  cmplovee  to  lose  sight  of 
he  important  and  only  end  which  he  should  ever  look  to  and  submit 
).  and  that  is  the  regularity  and  the  safety  of  the  service. 
The  operating  companies  establish  the  basis  of  the  gain-sharing  sys- 
ni  in  such  a  manner  as  to  reduce  the  number  of  regular  employees  as 
inch  as  possible.  The  station  mastei's,  who  direct  the  management  of 
tie  gain-sharing  system,  are  interested  in  increasing  the  profit  allotted 
)  themseh  es,  either  by  not  perfonning  any  or  bv  performing  little  yard 
Tvice  with  locomotives,  or  by  not  engaging  any  or  onl}'  a  few  tem- 
orary  employees,  and  this  for  the  reason  that  )K)th  classes  of  expendi- 
ires  weigh  heavily  on  the  debit  side  of  the  account  of  the  station, 
iminishing  the  benefits  to  l)e  divided.  Is  it  not  to  be  feared  that  this 
heme  of  management  will  lead  to  impairing  the  regularity  and  the 
ifety  of  the  service? 

Considering  the  question  thus  expressed,  it  seems  necessary  to  con- 
ude  that  the  safety  of  the  servic^e  and  the  lives  of  travelers  should  not 
/  placed  in  danger  by  maintaining  a  sj'stem  which  induces  the  station 
ijisters  to  exaggerate  the  savings  in  the  expenses  which  are  necessary 
)r  the  good  working  of  the  railway  service.  One  workingman,  being 
iterrogated  by  the  <!ommission  of  inquiry,  summed  up  in  the  foUow- 
ig  sharp  and  effective  manner  his  opinion  of  the  gain-sharing  system: 
In  the  gain-sharing  system  the  lion's  share  falls  to  the  company,  the 
ib's  share  to  the  station  master,  the  crumbs  from  the  table  to  the 
uployees,  and  the  annoyance  to  the  public.'' 

But  before  pronouncing  such  a  severe  condemnation  it  is  necessary 
»  examine  carefully  the  system  of  gain  sharing  in  all  its  details  in 
(ler  to  see  if  it  is  really  of  such  a  nature  as  to  endanger  the  regularity 
id  the  safet}"  of  the  service.  The  plan  of  opemtion  of  the  system 
•ovides,  as  has  been  said  already,  for  the  substitution  of  temporary 
borers  (taken  on  from  time  to  time,  according  to  the  needs  of  the 
rvice)  for  a  part  of  the  regular  employees  paid  by  the  month  or  by 
e  year,  and  for  allowing  to  the  station  masters  a  freer  hand  in  the 
stri}>ution  of  the  duties  of  the  service. 

By  using  temporarj^  employees  the  companies  gain  the  advantage  of 
Lving  a  laboring  personnel  proportionate  to  the  traflSc,  which  is  con- 
lually  changing,  and  of  paying  them  according  to  the  price  of  labor 
the  particular  locality.  This  effects  a  saving  as  compared  with  the 
stem  of  regular  employees  only,  who  must  hav^e  uniform  wages 
roughout  the  whole  country. 

This  appears  certainly  to  be  an  undeniable  advantage,  but,  on  the 
her  hand,  disadvantages  are  not  lacking  upon  close  examination, 
►me  say  that  the  temporary  workers,  not  having  any  c-areer  to  look 
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forward  to,  are  poor  workmen;  others  say,  on  the  contmry,  that  beiii;: 
liable  to  be  discharged  at  any  moment  they  work  all  the  more  zeal- 
ously.    Some  see  a  danger  of  more  thefts  because  the  station  maj^ter^. 
being  interested  in  the  saving  of  expenses  for  wages,  do  not  make  c*art  - 
ful  selections;  others  are  of  the  contrary  opinion  and  say  that  for  thr 
above-mentioned  reasons  the  temporary  employees  are  at  the  mercy  of 
the  administration,  and  as  the  thefts  and  the  pilfering  would  weigh 
heavily  on   the  debit  side  of  the  station  account  the  workmen  are 
greatly  interested  in  watching  one  another;  to  which  the  defenders  <»i 
the  permanent-employee  system  answer  that  when,  in  a  station  work- 
ing on  the  gain-sharing  system,  there  is  much  labor  to  p>erform  no 
time  is  left  the  employees  for  watching  one  another. 

The  best  system  to  pui'sue  would  be,  following  the  plan  which  the 
companies  have  adopted,  to  compromise  between  the  two  elements,  >o 
that  the  number  of  regular  employees  would,  in  fact,  be  commensurate 
with  the  ordinary  traffic,  and  to  call  in  temporary  help  only  in  case  of 
an  extraordinar}^  amount  of  business.  This  principle,  which  is  already 
embodied  in  the  general  plan,  should  be  worked  out  in  practice  so  «> 
to  prevent  any  abuse  by  the  station  masters.  In  this  manner  the  niH'- 
essary  elasticity  could  be  obtained,  and  the'danger  would  be  avoided 
of  having  the  station  master,  in  order  to  economize  greatly,  seUn-t 
incompetent  persons  who  offer  their  services  at  a  small  price.  The 
most  important  point  in  the  system,  then,  would  be  to  determine  a  prac- 
tical method  of  establishing  the  regular  working  force.  This  force 
should  be  neither  excessive  nor  too  small,  but  in  regard  to  number  and 
distribution  the  employees  should  be  adequate  for  the  work  to  he 
performed. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  the  number  of  employees  is  sufficient, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  value  the  labor  performed  by  them  according 
to  certain  criteria,  which  should  be  sufficiently  liberal  to  meet  all  emer- 
gencies which  might  occur  if  a  more  important  labor  than  the  ordinary 
were  required.     Instead  of  this,  the  time  allowances  for  the  various 
operations  are  (1)  incomplete,   because  they  do  not  contain  all  the 
operations  to  be  performed  by  the  employees,  and  (2)  they  are  erro- 
isoii.**,  because  they  are  so  restricted  that  in  some  stations,  for  certain 
(M'nlioTis,  they  would  not  be  sufficient  for  the  verj^  l>est  employee  to 
iforin  the  task.     The  necessary  consequence,  therefore,  is  an  insuf- 
ii'nt  munber  of  employees,  and  through  this  an  overburdening  of 
nor.     At  Terni  95  hours  were  allowed  the  employees  for  labor,  while 
d6  hours  were  actually  required  for  its  performance. 
The  total  hours  of  labor  which  theoretically  should  be  sufficient  to 
perfomi  all  the  labor  of  the  stations  is  divided  by  8,  which  repre^sents 
the  diiily  hours  of  labor  for  each  employee,  the  quotient,  therefore, 
t^iving  the  number  of  the  employees  which  on  this  basis  should  be  con- 
nect^^d  with  the  station.     If  there  is  a  remainder  in  the  division  and 
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this  remainder  is  in  tlie  neigliborhood  of  4,  an  employee,  called  a 
^*  half-timer,"  is  engaged,  who  may  be  employed  during  one-half  of  the 
month  in  a  station  without  acquiring  thereby  any  right  to  participate 
in  the  gains.  But  here  seems  to  be  an  absurdity  when  it  is  said  that 
in  one  station  in  which  the  work  should  be  expedited  from  day  to  day, 
perhaps  even  from  hour  to  hour,  for  15  days  it  could  be  performed  by 
only  3  employees  and  for  the  next  15  days  there  must  be  4  employees 
for  the  same  labor  without  changing  in  any  way  their  individual  com- 
pensation. 

Just  as  the  system  of  gain  sharing  is  imperfect  as  applied  in  deter- 
mining the  number  of  the  employees,  so  is  it  also  imperfect  when 
applied  to  the  accounts  kept  at  the  stations.  The  monthly  accounts 
which  are  made  up  in  the  stations  working  on  the  gain-sharing  system 
have  been  explained,  and  the  accounts  of  the  stations  of  Codogno 
(Adriatic  company)  and  of  Asti  (Mediterranean  company)  have  been 
given  as  examples.  In  order  to  see  how  imperfect  the  system  of 
accounts  is,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  that  the  accounts  of  the  station 
of  Asti  showed  losses.  In  cases  where  the  company  has  not  made 
good  the  loss  to  the  employees  who  have  labored  in  excess  of  ordinary 
work,  thej'  have,  instead  of  receiving  a  premium,  been  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  a  diminution  of  their  pay. 

To  demonstrate  how  erroneous  are  the  bases  of  the  accounts  of  the 
stations,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  that  the  stations  receive  premiums 
on  the  basis  of  quintals  of  freight  handled,  but  it  happens  that  during 
the  Christmas  and  Easter  holidays  the  number  of  packages  increases 
enormously,  and  sometimes  is  such  that  the  employees  performing  the 
clerical  work,  although  working  indefatigably,  are  not  sufficient  and 
must  be  recnforced  by  tempomry  emploj-ees.  But  as  these  shippings 
consist  of  small  packages  their  weight  is  inconsiderable,  and  it  takes 
15  to  20  shippings  to  be  able  to  gain  from  0.08  to  0.10  lira  (1.544  to  1.93 
cents).  It  is  evident  that  the  increase  of  the  traffic  and  labor  cause,  in 
this  case,  a  diminution  of  gain  to  the  employees. 

So,  also,  are  the  accounts  of  yard  service  defective.  As  this  service 
represents  an  expense  for  fuel,  an  entry  of  3  lire  (57.9  cents)  for  each 
operation  is  made  on  the  debit  side  of  the  account  of  the  station.  The 
companies  started  with  the  idea  that  the  more  the  locomotive  yard 
opei'ations  cost  the  less  that  kind  of  labor  should  be  resorted  to — a 
principle  which,  at  first  sight,  appears  to  be  very  reasonable,  but 
which  in  practice  has  two  defects.  The  first  defect  is,  that  with  the 
diminution  of  that  kind  of  yard  service,  the  regularity  of  the  service 
is  diminished  as  far  as  the  good  and  careful  utilization  of  the  rolling 
stock  is  concerned,  the  prompt  forwarding  of  freight,  the  proper  mak- 
ing up  of  trains,  etc.,  and  that  not  a  day  passes  without  the  occurrence 
of  some  irregularities,  due  principally  to  the  highly  exaggerated  econ- 
omies in  the  yard  service.     The  second  defect  consists  in  executing 
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this  class  of  yard  work  without  keeping  strict  account  of  the  same  on 
the  books.  The  locomotire  engineers  while  performing  this  kind  of 
yard  work  lose  on  an  average  0.40  lira  (7.72  cents)  of  their  regular  pay 
for  each  hour  so  employed,  and  it  is  therefore  to  their  advantage  not 
to  have  a  strict  account  kept  of  the  work.  Concerning  the  coal  used, 
the  locomotive  engineer  covers  this  loss  with  irregularities  in  hijj 
duties,  which  are  sometimes  dangerous,  such  as  letting  the  trains  go 
down  grade  wuth  great  velocity,  etc. 

Another  pernicious  practice  is  the  changing  of  the  bases  by  which 
the  unit  prices  of  labor  credited  to  the  station  are  changed  whenever 
the  premiums  earned  by  the  employees  seem  for  some  months  to  l>e 
too  high.  These  changes  of  the  bases  constitute  the  most  demoraliz- 
ing part  of  the  gain-sharing  system,  because  they  create  a  certain  dis- 
trust on  the  part  of  the  employees.  Besides  this,  these  changes,  l>eing 
always  a  consequence  of  a  material  increase  of  the  premiums,  occur 
only  in  stations  in  which  the  employees  tend,  by  greater  intensity  of 
labor,  to  augment  the  premiums  bevond  the  average  limit  which  the 
company  has  allotted  to  the  employees.  These  changes  do  not  occur 
in  places  where  the  employees,  fearing  a  change  of  the  basis,  content 
themselves  with  the  gains  allotted  to  them  and  do  not  attempt  to 
increase  their  earnings  to  any  material  extent.  This  result  is  to  lie 
expected  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  changes  are  really 
faihires  on  the  part  of  the  company  to  keep  it«  promises. 

Nearly  all  of  the  governmental  railway  inspectors  agree  in  saying 
that  the  unit  prices  on  which  the  station  ac^counts  are  based  have  not 
been  established  on  a  principle  which  would  make  it  possible  to  obtain 
a  well-established  sum  to  be  gained  by  the  employees.  This  is  so  true 
that  when  bases  established  do  not  lead  to  the  end  desired  by  the  com- 
pany they  are  promptly  changed,  naturally  to  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
pany and  to  the  injury  of  the  employees.  The  Codogno  at*count  Ls 
typical  for  the  stations  on  the  Adriatic  system,  but  sometimes  it  hap- 
pens in  some  of  the  stations  that  the  fixed  allowances,  owing  to  various 
causes,  such  as  an  increase  or  a  decrease  in  the  traffic,  are  exce*ssive  or 
not  sufficient  and  may  lead  to  a  great  gain  or  loss  for  the  employees. 
The  company  is  continually  trying  to  eliminate  the  very  great  gains  by 
diminishing  the  bases  of  the  fixed  allowances  and  this  practice  has  led 
to  the  charge  that  the  Adriatic  company  goes  on  continually  reducing 
the  prices  formerly  established  so  as  to  eliminate  the  possibility  of  any 
gain  whatever. 

The  complaints  are  yet  more  marked  when  reference  is  made  to  the 
division  of  the  gains,  for  nothing  is  more  irritating  than  to  see  une- 
qual reward  for  equal  labor.  The  division  of  the  gains  between  the 
Adriatic  company  and  its  employees  ma}'  be  examined.  In  the  depo- 
sitions and  written  answers  of  several  (iovernment  inspectors  and  of  a 
high  functionary  of  the  Adriatic  company  it  has  been  claimed  that  the 
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bases  of  the  station  accounts  have  been  fixed  so  as  to  give  to  the  em- 
ployees a  premium  of  only  24  per  cent  of  the  savings  effected  by  the 
employees  instead  of  60  per  cent  as  apparently  called  for  according  to 
the  professed  plan.  It  was  claimed  furthermore  that  this  24  per  cent 
was  the  maximum  figure  of  the  gain  which  the  company  intended  to 
leave  to  the  employees,  the  proportion  ranging  from  16  to  24  per  cent. 
The  following  table  shows  the  actual  financial  results  of  the  service 
on  the  gain-sharing  system  for  the  Adriatic  company  from  the  intro- 
duction to  December  31, 1897: 

RESULTS  OF  THE  GAIN-SHARING  SYSTEM  FROM  ITS  BEGINNING  TO  DECEMBER  31.  1897— 

ADRIATIC  COMPANY. 


Expenses 
I  ineurrtKi 
I  in  period 
;   imme- 
diately 
Year,    preoed- 
Jngradop- 
j  tion  of 
I     gain- 
sharing 
I  system. 


1891-2 
1893.. 
1894.. 
1895.. 
1896.. 
1897.. 


854,603 
271.818 
745, 2 10 
948, 487 
1,365,307 


Expenses  inrnrred  after  adop- 
tion of  gain-sliaring  system 
for— 


Perma- 
nent 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 


$38,063 
185,768 
517,830 
643,964 
969.  KV 


1,581,0421,147,662 


Tempo- 
rary 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 


82, 726 
14,660 
43,719 
57,724 
92, 891 
130,527 


Em- 
ploy- 
ees' 
share  of 
gain, 
(a) 


82,973 
21,512 
59, 6r»o 
82, 743 
114.621 


Total. 


f<3, 
221,940 
621,208 
781,431 
177, 349 


139,17711,417,366 


Actual 
savings 
to  com- 
pany 
after 
adop- 
tion of 
gain- 
sharing 
system. 


Total 
savings 
of  com- 
pany 
and  em- 
ployees. 


810,8411 
49,878 
124, 0:',2 
164,056 
187,958 
163,676 


813,814 
71,390 
183,691 
246.799 
302, 579 
302,853 


Per  cent  of  to- 
tal savings 
received  by— 


Per  cent  of  sav- 
ings of  salaries 
or  wages  of— 


Com- 
pany. 


78.48 
69.87 
67. 52 
66.47 
62. 12 
64.01 


Em- 
ploy- 
ees. 


21.52 
30.13 
32.48 
33.53 
37.88 
45.96 


Admin 
ist  ra- 
ti ve 
em- 
ploy 


Oper- 
ating 
em- 
ploy- 


ecs. 

ees. 

13 

17 

18 

19 

u\ 

18 

16 

18 

16 

18 

16 

17* 

aSixty  per  cent  of  the  gain  establi.shed  by  the  company  according  to  the  principles  of  the  gain- 
sharing  sy.stem. 

From  the  data  given  abovie,  which  were  derived  directly  from  the 
administration  of  the  Adriatic  company,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  em- 
ployees' share  of  the  actual  gain,  although  more  than  24  per  cent  for 
each  year  since  1892,  in  no  case  reaches  60  per  cent,  and  at  first  sight 
this  fact  can  not  be  understood.  The  account  is  liable  to  be  confused 
with  the  account  of  Codogno,  where  the  employees  apparently  received 
60  per  cent.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  Codogno 
account  shows  the  savings  as  calculated  by  the  company  under  the 
gain-sharing  system,  and  that  these  savings,  because  of  the  small 
allowances  credited  by  the  company,  are  in  every  case  less  than  the 
actual  savings. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  present  table  shows  the  actual  savings  ef- 
fected by  the  Adriatic  company  in  the  stations  adopting  the  gain- 
sharing  system.  To  find  the  actual  savings,  as  will  be  seen  by  refer- 
ence to  the  table,  the  expenses  in  the  stations  which  have  adopted  the 
gain-sharing  system  are  subtracted  from  the  actual  expenses  in  the 
same  stations  for  the  period  (not  stated;  probably  1890)  immediately 
preceding  the  adoption  of  the  system.  As  the  company  credits  much 
smaller  amounts  to  the  stations  than  were  actually  expended  before 
the  gain-sharing  system  was  adopted,  it  is  easily  seen  how  an  apparent 
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gain  of  60  per  cent  really  represents  a  much  smaller  proportion  - 
actual  savings. 

Thus,  in  1891-02,  in  the  stations  which  had  adopted  the  system,  t: 
company  incurred  an  expense  of  197,217.30  lire  ($38,062.94)  for  \<^' 
manent  employees,  14,126.20  lire  ($2,726.36)  for  temporar)*  cmpl  •' 
ees,  and  15,403.83  lire  ($2,972.94)  for  the  emplo^-ees'  share  of  t 
gain,  which  was  calculated  at  60  per  cent  of  the  ^5avings  accordi:. 
to  the  credits  allowed  by  the  company,  making  a  total  expense  > 
226,747.33  lire  ($43,762.24).     This  total  subti-acted  from  28i>,91v' 
lire  ($54,603.81),  the  expense  actually  incurred  in  the  same  statioa- 
the  period  immediately  preceding  the  adoption  of  the  gain-shari^ 
system,  shows  an   actual   saving   to  the  company   of   56,171.36  li^ 
($10,841.07).     This  amount,  combined  with  the  employees'  sharv  < 
the  gain,  gives  a  total  gain  to  company  and  employees  of  71,57.*>  * 
lire  ($13,814.01),  78.48  per  cent  of  which  went  to   the  (X)nipftny  a:. 
only  21.52  per  cent  to  the  employees. 

In  1893  the  gain-sharing  S3'stem  was  introduced  into  more  station-. 
and  the  total  expense  for  all  the  stations  that  had  adopted  the  sv>tfL 
was  1,149,948.79  lire  ($221,940.12).  The  actual  expense  in  the  san 
stations  for  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  adoption  of  t^^^ 
system  was  1,408,385.62  lire  ($271,818.43),  and  the  actual  saving  t' 
the  company  258,436.83  lire  (^9,878.31).  This,  added  to  111,4*5:^:^ 
lire  ($21,512.23),  the  employees'  share  of  gain,  gave  a  total  gain  ton^u 
pany  and  employees  of  369,899.17  lire  ($71,390.54),  of  which  t>i^.^* 
per  cent  went  to  the  company  and  30.13  per  cent  to  the  employees. 

By  the  same  method  it  is  shown  that  the  employees  received  ^-i 
32.48  per  cent  of  actual  savings  in  1894,  33.53  per  cent  in  1895,  31.^' 
per  cent  in  1896,  and  45.96  per  cent  in  1897,  though  each  of  thesep' 
cents  represented  an  amount  which  was  just  60  per  cent  of  the  ssvidl'^ 
calculated  according  to  the  credits  allowed  by  the  company. 

Notwithstanding  the  advance  which  has  been  observed  in  the  1*^ 
year  (1897),  the  gains  turned  over  to  the  employees,  while  app^^^""^ 
large,  have  not  teen  in  proportion  to  the  inci-eased  lal)or  and  to  tt* 
part  whi(*h  has  gone  to  the  benefit  of  the  company's  ai'count. 

Nor  do  equal  conditions  of  labor  conform  to  equal  premiums.    TIh-^ 
do  not  even  approach  equality.     It  is  well  known  that  the  initial  P^ 
mium  depended  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  conditions  of  the  station 
at  that  period  of  time  which  immediately  preceded  the  establi^^'ifl'**" 
of  the  gain-sharing  system  and  which  served  as  a  basis  for  compu 
tions  and  comparisons  on  which  the  organic  force  of  the  station  »♦' ' 
determined.     From  this   follows   the  very  strange  consequence  tlw 
those  who  formerly  labored  under  conditions  of  maximum  ^^^*fj 
received  small  premiums,  while  those  who  formerly  incurred  Iwg"^ 
expenses  participated  in  larger  premiums. 
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As  an  example,  it  may  be  stated  that  in  the  year  1893,  in  Ferrara, 
the  daily  labor,  which  consisted  of  4  hours  and  30  minutes  for  each 
employee  and  the  handling  of  freight  on  the  part  of  laborers  of  59 
quintals  (13,007  pounds),  brought  a  premium  of  20  lire  ($3.86),  while 
at  Lucca,  with  a  more  extended  labor  (5  hours  and  23  minutes)  and  a 
handling  of  freight  amounting  to  93  quintals  (20,503  pounds),  the 
premium  was  markedly  less,  being  12  lire  ($2.32).  And  in  the  year 
1896,  in  the  station  of  Ancona,  a  labor  of  4  hours  and  52  minutes  and 
the  handling  of  58  quintals  (12,787  pounds)  resulted  in  a  premium  of 
23  lire  ($4.44),  while  in  the  station  of  Mantua,  however,  both  the  labor 
(6  hours  and  53  minutes)  and  the  handling  of  freight,  amounting  to 
71  quintals  (15,653  pounds),  were  greater,  but  the  premium,  18  lire 
($3.47),  was  less.  These  comparisons  could  be  multiplied  indefinitely, 
and  it  must  be  concluded  that  differences,  more  or  less  conspicuous, 
more  or  less  justified,  exist  in  a  great  number  of  stations. 

And  now,  touching  the  distribution  of  the  gains  among  the  individual 
employees,  the  commission  of  inquiry  has  in  its  report  made  a  some- 
what sharp  criticism  of  the  system,  based  upon  the  grievances  of  the 
employees,  which  it  seems  well  to  reproduce,  although  all  the  objec- 
tions to  the  system  do  not  seem  equally  well  founded.  Following  is 
this  criticism: 

The  station  mastei^s'  share  of  the  gain  must  be  regarded  as  excessive. 
The  shares  falling  to  the  other  administrative  employees,  however, 
can  not  be  said  to  be  excessive;  in  fact,  if  the  account  of  the  station  of 
Codogno  in  the  Adriatic  system  be  taken  as  an  example,  it  will  be 
found  that  6  clerks  receivea  altogether  4  shares,  or  J  for  each  one, 
while  each  laborer  was  credited  with  J  of  a  share. 

And  here,  keeping  always  the  station  of  Codogno  as  an  example,  as 
this  station  has  been  held  up  as  the  model  for  the  Adriatic  company, 
and  without  doubt  it  is  the  one  which  presents  the  least  defects,  a 

Iueiy  arises  which  beai's  upon  the  whole  system  of  dividing  the  ^ains. 
'he  credit  side  of  the  account  of  a  station  is.  with  the  exception  of 
small  fixed  and  sundry  other  allowances,  based  on  certain  unit  prices 
of  the  weight  of  freight  handled  and  of  the  number  of  wagons  and  cars 
handled  in  the  yard  service;  that  is,  on  the  work  of  the  inferior  laboring 
class.  The  administrative  employees,  from  the  station  master  down  to 
the  clerk,  being  charged  with  the  work  of  direction  and  supervision, 
contribute  only  in  an  indirect  way  toward  the  gain.  Why  then  shoula 
the  reward  for  the  workingman's  increased  labor  be  taken  from  him 
to  create  gains  for  persons  who  have  not  directly  cooperated? 

In  the  station  of  Codogno  the  shares  of  gain — in  all  21 — are  divided 
as  follows:  To  the  laboring  personnel  (15  persons),  which  through  its 
labor  creates  the  gain,  go  lOi  shares;  to  the  directing  and  supervis- 
ing personnel  (10  persons),  which  contributes  only  indirectly  to  the 
giin,  lOf  shares  are  allowed.  This  division  does  not  seem  equitable, 
ut  even  if  the  shares  allotted  to  the  directing  and  supervisir 
employees  were  not  excessive,  it  can   not  be  understood  why  t 
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rewards  given  to  the  administrative  employees  (which  may  l>e  con- 
sidered as  being  nearly  outside  the  pale  of  the  gain-sharing  system) 
should  be  taken  from  the  fruits  of  the  labor  of  the  inferior  employees- 
It  would  seem  more  just  to  throw  the  weight  of  this  premium  for 
the  directing  personnel  on  the  marked  gains  which  the  company 
derives  from  the  system  of  gain  sharing.  It  might  l>e  answered  that 
this  is  really  not  more  than  a  question  of  form,  because  the  commny, 
in  order  to  retain  its  gains  undiminished,  would  simply  have  to  chanee 
the  proportion  of  the  gains  allotted  to  itself  and  the  employees.  In 
that  case,  however,  the  apparent  (50  per  cent  which  it  pretended  was 
given  through  a  paternal  generosity  of  the  company  to  the  employees 
would  disappear. 

The  governmental  railway  inspectors  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
share  of  profits  of  the  directing  employees  is  too  high,  especially  that 
of  the  station  master,  so  long  as  this  gain  is  derived  from  a  profit  made 
to  a  great  extent  by  the  more  intense  labor  of  the  inferior  employ tH's; 
and  they  think  that  a  mistake  has  been  made  in  the  allotment  of  the 
proportional  premiums  by  giving  more  on  account  of  rank  than  on 
account  of  the  labor  performed,  although  they  acknowledge  that  it  is 
just  that  the  station  master  should  have  a  greater  share,  as  it  is  upon 
his  effort,  like  that  of  any  other  industrial  chief,  that  depends  the 
perfect  quality  of  the  system.  Other  complaints  are  made  on  account 
of  the  disparity  in  the  treatment  of  equal  classes  of  the  employees 
between  one  station  and  another,  there  being,  for  example,  station 
masters  who  earn  a  premium  of  113.51  lire  ($21.91)  per  month,  while 
others  only  make  a  suri)lus  gain  of  1.60  lire  (31  cents). 

The  opinions  expressed  by  some  chamljers  of  commerce  are  not  at 
variance  with  the  above.  They  contend  that  the  gains  go  in  great 
part  to  the  company,  and  that  those  gains  which  are  allotted  to  the 
employees  are  adjudged  to  be  inadequate  or  even  ridiculous  when 
compared  with  the  sacrifices  which  the  increased  labor  imposes  upon 
the  latter.  More  severe  still  are  the  criticisms  on  account  of  the 
division  among  the  individual  participating  employe<>s,  either  because 
equity  has  been  disregarded  in  deciding  upon  the  share  of  the  station 
master  and  others  or  In^cause  the  allowance  of  profit  to  the  lower 
employees  is  too  small  and  ephemeral.  He  who  lalx)rs  least  earns 
most,  and  this  principle  is  certainly  not  such  as  to  induce  the  retention 
of  the  gain-sharing  system,  which  should  be  above  all  a  premium  on 
labor. 

If  the  gain-sharing  system  has  not  proved  very  satisfactorj'  to  the 
workingmen  at  the  stations,  it  can  be  said  that  it  results  in  large  sav- 
ings to  the  railway  companies.  For  example,  the  Adriatic  company  bad 
calculated  that  the  savings  in  the  j^ear  1895  would  amount  to  1,100,0<K) 
lire  ($212,800),  and  later  to  2,000,000  lire  ($386,000).  The  sjivings 
actually  made  however,  were  somewhat  lower  than  predicted,  but 
notwithstanding  this  they  were  very  considerable.     This  can  l>e  seen 
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from  a  table  which  has  appeared  on  a  preceding  page,  and  from  which 
is  reproduced  the  following  savings  of  the  company: 

1891-92 56, 171. 36  lire    ($10,841.07) 

1893 258, 436. 83  lire    ($49,878.31) 

1894 642, 654. 27  lire  ($124,032.27) 

1895 850, 033. 30  lire  ($164,056.43) 

1896 973, 877. 87  lire  ($187,958.43) 

1897 848, 064. 12  lire  ($163,676.38) 

Total 3, 629, 237.  75  lire  ($700, 442. 89) 

Other  criticisms  of  the  gain-sharing  system  in  stations  have  appeared 
from  time  to  time,  among  these  being  those  made  by  Mr.  Kossuth,  son 
of  the  celebrated  Hungarian  patriot,  and  manager  of  the  second 
division  of  the  Mediterranean  system.  Following  are  the  defects  men- 
tioned by  Kossuth:  (a) 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  principle  of  authority  would  in 
the  course  of  time  receive  a  more  or  less  severe  blow  from  the  intro- 
duction of  a  system  which  to  a  great  extent  is  pervaded  by  socialistic 
principles,  to  such  an  extent  that  it  approaches  a  programme  of  gain 
sharing  between  the  company,  the  Government,  and  the  employees — 
an  idea  which  in  Italy  has  been  announced  by  several  socialistic  and 
democratic  deputies. 

It  is  clear  tnat  the  original  organization  of  the  station  employees 
would  have  to  be  fixed  on  the  basis  of  hours  of  labor  required  for  the 
operations.  After  the  introduction  of  the  system,  however,  any  acts 
ot  superiors  which  would  aim  at  the  settling  upon  new  units  of  com- 
pensation would  cause  remonstrances  from  the  interested  employees, 
who  would  claim  that  these  acts  changed  the  conditions  of  labor  and 
therefore  the  results  of  the  gain  sharing. 

To-day  (1893)  such  action  on  the  part  of  the  superiors  could  neither 
be  criticised  nor  opposed  by  the  employees  without  such  criticism  or 
opposition  assuming  the  character  of  a  lack  of  discipline;  while  after 
putting  the  system  in  force  the  remonstrances  would  acquire  a  char- 
acter eminently  just  and  legal,  becoming  nothing  else  than  a  remon- 
strance of  an  interested  partner  against  damages  sustained  through  the 
actions  of  the  other  partner.  Nor  would  it  be  of  any  value  to  try  to 
circumvent  this  inconvenience  bv  asserting  that  the  company  should 
maintain  intact  its  authority  and  tne  rigor  oi  all  its  regulations,  because 
these  could  then  be  interpreted  not  only  by  the  superiors,  but  also  by 
the  tribunals. 

There  would  be  delays,  remonstrances,  and  discussions  on  the  occa- 
sions of  transfers,  because  no  matter  how  carefully  the  number  of 
necessary  employees  in  each  individual  station  may  be  estimated,  it 
would  nevertneless  be  evidently  impossible,  in  such  a  complex  system 
of  operations,  to  make  the  estimates  sufficiently  exact  to  insure  equal 
gains  in  all  the  stations. 

Attempts  would  be  made,  however,  from  time  to  time  to  transfer  an 
individual,  but  he  would  never  fail  to  maintain  that  in  the  station  to 

a  This  statement  by  Mr.  Kossuth  was  written  on  June  20,  1893,  and  at  that  time 
the  gain-sharing  system  had  not  been  introduced  in  the  second  division  of  the  Med- 
iterranean company. 
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which  he  Wius  transferred  his  part  of  the  gain  sharing  T^ould  1h»  1^— 
than  it  was  in  the  station  which  he  left.     He  would  maintain  thi.s  r»  ^ 
withstanding  that  there  may  be  neither  reason  nor  proof  of  hii^  clu  ^- 
forcing  the  company  either  to  prove  to  him  the  falsity  of  his  Hf<^^rt'--  . 
thus  lowering  it^eli  to  an  action  which  is  incompatible  with  ib^  di- 
pline,  or  to  compel  him  by  the  exercise  of  authority  to  submit  to  i. 
transfer,  thereby  giving  rise  to  arguments  and  complaints  aguiiist  iL 
alleged  injustice  of  a  provision  which  in  itself  is  perfectly  le^^. 
It  is  evident  that  the  employees  would  not  be  able  to  obtain  tl'  > 

f)rotits  in  the   gain-sharing   system    without  perfonning-  labor,  u 
ength  and  the  intensity  of  which  would  be  much  greater  than  wK 
is  required  of  them  to-day.     In  the  beginning  every  one    i^ould  -u 
mit  voluntarily  in  view  of  the  marked  economic  advantages  which  : 
would  derive,  but  in  the  course  of  time,  as  the  employees    Ixn-ui;: 
ac<*iistomed  to  receiving  a  certain  sum  every  month  as  a  benefit  fn-^ 
the  gain  sharing,  they  would  come  to  consider  this  benefit  as  a  kind  • : 
ac(iuircd  right,  as  one  would  say,  to  increased  wages.     The  day  woui 
come  in  which  the  individuals  would  feel  the  weight  of  the*  lonir^  ^ 
and  increased  labor,  and  at  this  period  they  would  begin,  on  Oix^a^io  - 
of  punishment  for  faulty  performance  of  their  proper  duties,  and  t  - 
occasions  of  railway  disasters,  to  complain  that  they  were  fort*^d  t 
labor  during  too  many  hours,  and  were  therefore  so  exhausted  a^  i 
consider  themselv^es  released  from  their  responsibilities.     Then  woal: 
arise  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  labor  to  that  point  which  exists  to-da^ . 
keeping  intact,  however,  the  total  reward  which  should  result  fnj'" 
the  sum  of  the  wages  and  of  the  gain  sharing.     It  would  then  ^*^ 
necessary  to  increase  the  number  of  employees  without  being  able  t* 
diminish  the  wages.     Little  by  little  a  kind  of  equilibrium   l>etwo<*r. 
the  number  of  employees  and  their  earnings  would  be  established,  --> 
that  the  gain  sharing  would  not  be  a  reward  for  extraordinary  lai>»»r 
but  only  a  simple  individual  increase  of  wages. 

A  phenomenon  nearly  analogous  manifested  itself  when  the  sy>r«'m 
was  introduced  of  giving  to  the  locomotive  engineers  a  premium  fur 
economy  in  the  use  of  fuel.  In  the  beginning  the  savings  realized 
were  considerable,  and  originated  in  the  zeal  and  intelligence  of  thf 
employees.  To-day  things  have  already  changed.  There  is  no  douU 
that  tne  locomotive  engineers  could  perform  their  services  with  ctm- 
siderably  less  fuel  than  they  actually  use.  When,  however,  they  Und 
from  time  to  time  for  a  few  consecutive  months  that  the  averap* 
premium  for  economy  does  not  reach  the  accustomed  amount,  the} 
are  careful  to  be  more  saving  in  the  quantity  of  coal  allowed  them: 
this  is  true  of  the  great  majority  or  engineers,  there  l>eing  a  few 
laudable  exceptions.  They  care  very  little  about  economy  and  con- 
sider the  premium  merely  as  a  supplementary  reward  acquired  hv 
right.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  nooody  could  ever  propose  the  abt>h'- 
tion  of  the  system  of  premiums  because  it  would  immediately  result 
in  careless  and  even  malicious  waste. 

Something  analogous  would  manifest  itself  also  in  the  system  of 
gain  sharing,  but  then  there  would  be  no  possibility  of  suppressing 
the  system  without  provoking  the  most  dangerous  state  of  discontent 

It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  the  gain-sharing  system,  which  would 

seem  to  be,  theoretically,  a  perfect  s^^stem,  one  that  would  lead  up  to 

the  hope  that  it  would  help  to  reestablish  harmony  between  the  com- 

'  and  the  railway  employees,  has  grave  defectjs  which  derived 
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their  origin,  above  all,  from  the  faulty  application  which  has  been 
made  of  the  just  principles  which  grant  participation  in  the  savings 
resulting  from  the  increased  industry  of  the  laborers. 

It  is  believed  that  the  best  systems  of  remuneration  for  labor, 
the  organization,  the  good  sides,  and  the  defects  of  the  gain-sharing 
system  have  been  shown. 

It  seems  proper  to  refer,  also,  to  the  suggestions  for  a  reform  of 
the  system  which  a  most  eminent  railway  engineer  has  made — a  reform 
which  would  aim  at  rendering  the  system  not  only  just  in  theory  but 
also  equitable  and  more  profitable  in  practice,  both  to  the  company 
and  to  the  employees.     The  suggestions  are  as  follows: 

The  gain-sharing  system  should  start  from  a  healthy  and  just  prin- 
ciple, and  while  it  should  work  toward  the  end  of  greater  economy  for 
the  administration  it  should  not  carry  this  too  far.  The  basis  of  the 
gain-sharing  svstem  should  be  the  effective  labor  performed  by  the 
eniployees  at  the  station. 

For  this  purpose  the  labor  of  the  station  should  be  divided  into  two 
great  classes — manual  labor  and  the  work  of  management  and  admin- 
istmtion.  The  first  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  second,  because 
the  laboring  employees  never  undertake  the  work  of  the  administrative 
branches,  and  tne  administrative  employees  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties  do  not  expect  help  from  the  laboring  employees.  For  each  class 
there  should  be  established  a  standard  of  effective  labor,  subdivided 
into  two  great  parts,  one  fixed  and  the  other  variable.  The  first  part 
should  be  composed  of  the  fixed  labor  of  each  single  class  of  employees, 
as,  for  example,  supervision  of  stations,  the  labor  of  yard  service  with 
regard  to  ordinary  trains,  the  closing  of  accounts,  made  out  daily, 
every  ten  days,  two  weeks,  or  monthly,  correspondence,  etc. ;  the  sec- 
ond, or  variable  part,  should  be  the  labor  which  bears,  for  instance, 
on  the  passage  of  a  special  train,  the  finishing  of  a  shipment,  the  detach- 
ing of  a  ticket,  the  arrival  of  a  freight  tmin,  the  transit  of  a  car,  etc. 

In  computing  this  labor  afterwards  an  account  should  be  kept  of  all, 
not  only  of  that  limited  labor  which  occurs  for  each  single  operation, 
but  also  of  the  increase  of  labor  which  this  occasions  by  reflex  action 
in  all  the  bookkeeping  work  of  the  station.  When  the  labor  of  the 
administrative  and  managing  personnel  is  sepai*ated  from  that  of  the 
manual  employees  there  would  not  be  any  connivance  between  the  two 
classes,  which  is  the  origin  of  so  many  small  irregularities,  while  it 
would  have  for  both  the  tendency  toward  a  uniform  purpose — that  is, 
the  augmentation  of  individual  labor  in  order  to  increase  the  premium; 
labor  which  resolves  itself  into  an  increase  of  traffic  and  therefore  of 
receipts,  of  an  economy  of  personnel,  and  therefore  of  savings  of  wages 
for  the  administmtion. 

In  this  manner  a  maximum  of  ordinary  labor  compensated  by  regu- 
lar pay  could  be  established,  and  then  would  admit  of  a  proportional 
compensation  for  all  that  labor  done  in  addition,  a  compensation  which 
would  constitute  the  premium  of  the  service  on  the  gain-sharing  sys- 
tem. Starting  from  such  premises  the  service  in  the  gain-sharmg 
system  could  in  time  be  adopted  in  any  station  whatever,  but  would 
become  operative  onlv  in  those  in  which  the  personnel  would  be  so 
reduced  as  to  have  really  to  perform  an  extraordinary  amount  of  labor. 
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Having  fixed  a  limit  of  ordinary  labor,  the  employees  who  are  not  in 
favor  of  gain  sharing  could  find  employment  in  those  stations  in  which 
the  limit  is  not  established.  By  the  application  of  this  principle  the 
di.sparity  which  can  now  be  observed  between  the  employees  of  the 
diflferent  stations  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  labor  and  the  relative 
remuneration  would  quickly  disappear.  The  employees  who  would  l>o 
attmcted  by  a  higher  remuneration  would  offer  tnemselves  voluntarih* 
to  submit  to  increased  labor  in  order  to  complete  the  work  of  thos4^ 
who  would  be  absent,  and  the  task  system  would  thus  lose  the  obliga- 
tory character  which  it  now  possesses.  The  services  of  those  entitlwl 
to  participate  in  the  reserve  fund  would  immediately  be  greatly 
improved,  because  in  the  accounts  of  the  employees  of  the  administra- 
tive and  managing  force  would  be  entered  as  liabilities  the  errors 
occurring  in  bookkeeping,  and  the  accounts  of  the  laboring  emploj'ce-* 
would  be  charged  witn  the  liabilities  resulting  from  the  handling  of 
goods.  Among  the  individuals  of  the  two  classes  there  w^ould  be  recip- 
rocal and  easy  control.  The  control  under  such  a  system  would  \>c  of 
the  simplest  kind,  for  the  reason  that  the  fixed  labor  would  not  need 
it,  and  the  variable  labor  would  be  easily  Controlled  by  the  entries  in 
the  books  of  the  number  of  freight  shippings,  arrivals,  etc. 

The  gain-sharing  system  is,  in  its  first  stages  of  development,  full  of 
promises  and  hopes,  and  also  full  of  defects.  It  is  still  in  its  first  expe- 
rience, and  it  must  be  studied  with  consideration  and  care  and  \ye 
continually^  modified  in  order  to  gradually  approach  that  gi*adeof  per- 
fection which  can  fit  it  for  adoption  in  all  the  milway  operations. 

LABOB  OBGANIZATIONS. 

The  data  which  were  obtainalJe  regarding  labor  organizations  among 
the  railwa}^  employees  are  meager,  principally  on  account  of  tho  fact 
that  these  organizations,  being  always  at  variance  with  the  Govern- 
ment, have  never  given  any  information  which  might  damage  their 
cause. 

The  first  societies  which  were  established  were  the  mutual-aid  swiety 
of  locomotive  engineers  and  firemen  of  the  railway  system  of  up|>er 
Itah',  established  in  1877  at  Milan,  and  the  mutual-aid  society  among 
the  locomotive  engineers  and  firemen  of  the  milways  of  the  southern 
system,  established  in  Ancona  in  1883.  When  the  Government  turniHl 
over  the  railways  to  private  companies,  the  two  societies  were  combiniHl 
into  one  in  the  year  1885,  with  a  central  seat  at  Milan.  Thene  scnie- 
ties  were  created  for  the  pui*pose  of  mutual  assistance. 

In  the  year  181»0,  through  the  initiative  of  members  of  \yoih  societi<*s 
who  claimed  that  the  mutual  assistance  was  not  sufficient  to  amelio- 
i*ate  the  condition  of  the  employees,  the  savings  association  among  the 
employees  of  the  railways  of  the  Mediterranean  company  was  founded. 
This  association,  with  its  main  office  at  Milan,  purposed  to  pun»has*» 
with  the  savings  of  the  members  shares  in  the  Mediterranean  company. 
By  this  course  the  society  became  a  shareholder  of  the  company  oper- 
ating the  railways,  and  could  thereby  take  part  in  the  discussions  at 
tho  meetings  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  employees  and  to  suggei*t 

provements  in  their  condition;  but  as  tho  society  possessed  but  few 
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shares,  its  influence  in  the  shareholders'  meetings  of  the  Mediterranean 
company  was  a  limited  one. 

The  employees  then  decided  to  recur  to  other  means  for  defending 
their  interests,  and  so  was  created  in  Genoa  in  the  year  1890  the  Fascio 
FerroWario  (Railway  Labor  .Union).  Its  pui*pose  was  to  accumulate 
sufficient  funds  to  enable  the  employees  to  go  into  litigation  with  the 
railway  companies  in  all  cases  in  which  they  could  complain  of  abuses 
or  of  promotions  denied.  As  a  result  a  series  of  trials  came  before  the 
courts  of  justice  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  employees.  The  novelty 
of  the  thing,  and  the  hope  that  one  fa  voidable  judgment  of  the  court 
would  enable  the  railway  employees  to  regain  their  lost  ground,  ena- 
bled the  Fascio  Ferroviario  to  increase  the  number  of  its  members  in 
2  years  to  40,000. 

But  this  organized  movement  was  of  short  dui^ation.  The  judg- 
ments of  the  courts  were  nearl}'^  always  in  favor  of  the  railway  com- 
panies, and  only  in  rare  cases,  and  after  tremendous  expenses,  could 
the  employees  obtain  a  judgment  in  favor  of  their  cause.  In  1893-94: 
the  Fascio  Ferroviario  ceased  to  exist. 

During  this  period,  however,  some  employees  in  Milan  hadfoundeda 
society  called  theUnione  degli  Operai  ed  Impiegati  delle  Strade  Ferrate 
(Union  of  Railway  Employees)  for  the  purpose  of  resistance  and 
aggression  against  the  railway  companies.  This  restored  the  activity  of 
the  mutual-aid  society  of  locomotive  engineers  and  firemen  at  Milan, 
and  revived  some  sections  of  the  Fascio  Ferroviario. 

In  1894  a  congress  was  convened  at  Milan  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
bining all  these  .small  and  weak  societies.  This  movement  was  success- 
ful, and  the  members  of  the  former  societies  became  members  of  the 
new  organization,  which  took  the  name  of  Lega  dei  Ferrovieri  Italian! 
(League  of  Italian  Railway  Employees).  The  members  of  the  society 
of  locomotive  engineers  and  firemen  promised  adhesion  to  this  new 
organization,  but  maintained  their  autonomy  as  far  as  mutual  assist- 
ance was  concerned.  For  this  purpose  the  monthly  dues  were  fixed 
at  3  lire  (o7^V  cents)  paid  to  the  home  society,  of  which  sum  0.50 
lira  {9j\  cents)  went  to  the  benefit  of  the  league.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  members  of  the  league  paid  the  same  dues  of  0.50  lira  (9^^ 
cents)  per  month.     The  league  also  published  a  bimonthly  journal. 

The  programme  of  the  league  was  that  of  resistance  against  the 
operating  companies.  It  was  a  militant  society  which  proposed  to 
declare  strikes  when  the  number  of  its  adherents  should  include  the 
majority  of  Italian  railway  employees.  In  a  short  time  the  league 
succeeded  in  raising  its  membei-ship  to  the  number  of  10,000.  The 
league  having  declared  its  adhesion  to  the  Socialistic  Party,  the  Gov- 
ernment dissolved  it  in  October,  1894. 

The  league,  however,  promptly  reorganized  and  succeeded  in  increas- 
ing the  number  of  its  adherents  in  such  a  way  that  in  a  little  more 
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than  three  years  the  membership  amounted  to  30,000.  The  number  of 
members  who  regularly  paid  the  monthly  dues  of  0.50  lira  {9j\  cents) 
does  not  seem  ever  to  have  exceeded  12,000.  The  main  contributors 
were  derived  from  the  class  of  locomotive  engineers  and  firemen,  these 
numbering  in  all  Italy  about  4,000,  and  of  these  some  1,800  were  mem- 
bers of  the  league,  or  45  per  cent. 

By  1898  the  league  had  managed  to  accumulate  a  resistance  fund  of 
about  60,000  lire  ($11,580).  Besides  this  it  had  contributed  to  the 
construction  of  the  Casa  dei  Ferrovieri  Italiani  (Italian  Hallway 
Employees  Building)  at  Milan,  which  building  cost  220,000  lire 
($42,460),  and  is  used  as  a  plac«  of  meeting  and  reunion  for  all  railway 
employees.  Then  followed  the  disturbances  of  May,  1898.  The  league 
was  suspected  of  having  wished  to  order  a  strike  of  the  employees  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  the  insurgents  at  Milan,  and  it  was  therefore 
dissolved  by  the  Government.  The  principal  officers  were  impriBoned 
and  others  were  obliged  to  seek  safety  in  flight,  while  an  unfaithful 
treasurer,  in  the  confusion,  appropriated  to  his  own  use  a  part  of  the 
society's  funds. 

The  railway  labor  organizations  seem  now  to  have  become  extinct. 
It  is  a  fact  that  up  to  the  present  no  other  new  society  has  been  organ- 
ized, because  it  is  feared  that  it  would  be  immediately  dissolv^ed  by  the 
Government  and  that  the  chiefs  would  be  punished  with  impiisonnient. 

In  the  absence  of  a  societ}^  however,  the  railway  employees  estab- 
lished in  October,  1898,  a  weekly  paper,  called  El  Treno  (The  Train). 
This  paper  has  so  far  8,000  subscribers,  nearly  every  one  a  former 
member  of  the  dissolved  league.  The  paper  defendn  the  same  pur- 
poses as  the  league  did,  on  which  account  a  certain  sum  from  the 
subsciiption  price  is  set  aside  for  the  puiposes  of  propaganda  and  for 
defending'  the  rights  of  i-ailway  employees  as  against  the  operating 
companies. 

STRIKES. 

It  may  be  said  that  in  Italy  railway  strikes  are  unknown;  still  there 
have  been  some  small  movements,  from  which  the  fear  has  often  been 
entertained  that  other  and  more  important  strikes  may  be  brewing. 
The  narration  of  what  has  happened  and  what  it  lias  been  feared  might 
happen  in  Ital}'  is  interesting,  particularly  on  account  of  the  precau- 
tions taken  by  the  State  to  keep  down  such  serious  danger  to  the  pub- 
lic order. 

On  the  25th  of  February,  1886 — that  is,  eight  months  aftt*r  the  rail- 
way contmcts  went  into  operation — the  minister  of  the  interior  informed 
the  prefects  of  the  provinces  that  the  workmen  in  several  workshops 
(Foggia,  Naples,  Ancona,  Rimini,  and  Rome)  had  gone  on  a  strike, 
and  he  expressed  the  fear  that  this  strike  might  extend  to  other  classes* 
of  employees  on  railways,  and  especially  to  locomotive  engineers  and 
%emen. 
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A  strike  of  locomotive  engineers  and  firemen,  even  if  it  were  only- 
partial,  might  suspend  the  business  of  the  nation  and  even  the  most 
necessary  State  functions,  and  in  some  cities,  including  Rome,  the 
supply  of  food  products  would  be  seriously  diminished.  The  minister, 
therefore,  gave  orders  that  in  case  of  strikes,  when  all  other  means 
should  prove  futile,  the  locomotive  engineers  should  be  compelled  by 
force  to  perform  their  services,  and  should  be  escorted  for  their  owd 
safety  as  well  as  that  of  the  service  to  their  proper  places.  Such  a 
provision  would  be  legitimatized  by  the  laws,  and  mainly  for  the  supreme 
and  exceptional  motive  of  public  order. 

In  the  month  of  November,  1893,  the  minister  submitted  a  new 
organic  roll  of  the  postal  and  telegraph  service.  The  telegraphers, 
claiming  that  they  had  been  injured  in  their  interests,  began  an  agita- 
tion, of  which  Rome  was  the  center,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
this  ordinance  from  being  carried  into  effect.  The  minister  having 
been  infoimed  of  these  plans  ordered  the  division  chiefs  to  kindly  give 
the  employees  to  understand  that  they  were  in  no  way  injured  by  the 
organic  roll,  and  to  warn  them  that  violence  and  other  reprehensible 
acts  would  be  severely  punished.  He  gave,  besides  this,  instructions 
that  in  case  of  necessity  the  telegraphers  would  be  replaced  by  clerks^ 
and  substitutes  from  offices  of  the  second  class,  by  day  laborers,  and  by 
military  telegraphers  from  the  army  and  from  the  navy,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  asked  the  minister  of  war  to  place  at  his  disposition  all  soldiers 
who  would  be  capable  of  lending  their  services.  But  the  agitators^ 
fearing  that  if  further  delay  occurred  thf  administration  could  effica- 
ciously remedy  the  state  of  affairs,  did  not  lose  any  time  and  suc- 
ceeded so  far  that  at  11  o'clock  on  November  20  all  the  telegraphers  at 
Rome  struck  and  the  transmission  and  receipt  of  telegrams  were  sus 
pended.  As  warnings,  good  advice,  and  exhortations  were  all  in  vain, 
steps  were  taken  to  substitute  new  employees  for  the  strikers. 

The  Government,  in  order  to  cut  short  the  strike  which  had  hardly 
begun,  deliberated  whether  it  should  apply  the  most  severe  penalties 
to  the  strikers  or  overlook  their  actions  if  they  should  repent  and 
return  without  delay  to  the  service.  These  menaces  helped  to  cut  the 
strike  short  before  it  had  extended  to  all  the  offices  of  the  Kingdom^ 
Among  the  11  offices  where  the  sei-vice  was  partially  interrupted  were 
Rome,  Milan,  Turin,  Genoa,  and  Venice.  Of  the  968  employees 
belonging  to  these  offices,  487  went  on  strike,  or  50.3  per  cent. 

This  strike,  the  only  one  which  was  declared  in  Italy,  although  it 
does  not  refer  directly  to  railway  employees,  is  important  in  so  far  as 
it  shows  how  the  Government  could  bring  it  to  an  end  and  cause  the 
telegraphers  to  return  to  their  work  without  employing  force.  In  like 
manner  the  Government  decided  in  1898  to  employ  force  as  soon  as 
the  fear  arose  that  the  railway  employees  would  go  on  a  strike. 
7170— No.  31 10 
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In  the  month  of  May,  1898,  Italy  was  greatly  convulsed  by  imsur- 
rectional  disturbances  caused  by  the  high  price  of  iHread  in  various 
regions  of  the  south  as  well  as  of  the  north.  Martial  law  was  declared 
in  the  provinces  of  Milan,  Florence,  ^nd  Naples,  and  the  militarr 
courts  condemned  to  imprisonment  thousands  of  persons  guilty  of  or 
suspected  of  having  shown  a  disposition  to  rise  in  insurrection  against  the 
Commonwealth.  It  was  also  feared  that  the  railway  employees  wooM 
go  on  a  strike  in  order  to  help  the  insurgents  of  Milan  and  prevent  the 
trovernment  from  sending  troops  in  order  to  strengthen  the  somewiuU 
weak  garrison  of  that  city. 

That  the  railway  employees  were  impatient  to  go  on  a  strike  Ls  very 
cei'tain,  as  had  been  declared  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  the  neasioD 
of  June  4,  1897,  by  the  Hon.  Quirino  Nofri,  deputy  from  Taria. 
elected  mainly  as  a  representative  of  i*ai!way  employees.  The  Hon. 
Q.  Nofri  said  that  the  railway  employees  were  decided  even  to  impede 
the  business  of  the  nation  in  order  to  defend  their  interests;  he  added, 
however,  that  the  moment  for  the  strike  had  not  quite  arrived,  because 
the  railway  people  were  not  yet  strong  enough  to  oppose  and  vanquish 
the  railway  companies. 

When  the  dlsturbani^es  of  May,  1898,  broke  out,  the  fear  was  fre- 
quently and  generally  expressed  that  the  railway  employees  would 
profit  by  an  occasion  when  there  would  be  great  need  of  transportation 
on  the  railway's;  and  confidence  was  certainly  not  reestabliijhed  by  the 
fact  that  the  would-be  strikers  declared  that  they  ^vished  only  to  de- 
fend their  rights  as  against  the  companies.  The  Government,  in  order 
to  prevent  strikes,  the  consequences  of  which  at  that  time  would  have 
been  very  grave  and  would  have  endangered  the  public  peace,  resolved 
to  militarize  a  part  of  the  railway  personnel,  and,  consequently,  by 
royal  decree  of  May  10,  all  persons  subject  to  military'  duty  oa 
indefinite  furlough,  of  any  class  or  category  whatever,  were  cidled  Co 
arms.  This  call  comprised  the  noncommissioned  oflBcers  who  had  been 
employed  among  the  pei*sonnel  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Adriatic 
systems  and  other  small  roads  as  depot  keepers,  locomotive  engineers, 
firemen,  workingmen  authorized  to  perform  the  fimetions  of  firemen, 
also  workingmen  in  the  depots,  chief  switchmen  imd  switchmen,  rounds 
house  men  and  cleaners,  chief  conductors  and  conductors^  chief  brake- 
men  and  bi^akeraen,  yard  masters  and  gang  bosses  of  yard  men.  and 
yard  men. 

This  decree  ordered  that  all  of  these  employees  should  continue  to 
perform  their  services  on  the  railways;  at  the  same  time  they  would 
be  considered  as  part  of  the  army.  By  this  means  they  kept  on  work- 
ing under  their  own  superiors,  who  were  also  higher  graded  soldiers 
called  into  military  service.  In  this  way  the  danger  of  a  strike  was 
averted,  because  the  employees  were  placed  under  military  discipline, 
a  distinction  being  made,  however,  betwoen  faults  committed  of  a 
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technical  or  administrative  character  and  those  which  assumed  a  mili- 
tary and  disciplinary  character.  The  technical  and  administrative 
faults  continued  to  be  judged  under  the  authority  of  the  railway  com- 
panies, and  were  punished  according  to  the  regulations  governing  the 
roads.  The  second,  such  as  arbitrary  and  voluntary  absence,  strikes, 
disobedience,  and  insubordination,  were  punished  according  to  military 
law.  It  was  further  pi'escribed  that  the  military  uniform  should  be 
worn  by  those  employees  when  not  on  railway  duty,  while  during 
railway  service,  in  which  nothing  was  changed,  they  should  use  the 
various  distinctive  badges  of  their  labor  and  could  wear  working 
clothes. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Government  could  employ  this  means  of  mili- 
tarizing to  prevent  the  strike  only  because  in  Italy  the  system  of  obli- 
gatory military  service  exists.  Up  to  the  age  of  39  years  the  State 
can  compel  its  citizens  to  perform  service  in  the  army.  In  this  case 
the  State  had  incorporated  into  the  army  the  railway  employees,  but 
still  could  compel  them  to  continue  their  services  on  the  railway. 

So  far  the  matter  had  been  covered  only  by  a  decree  of  the  Govern- 
ment, but  the  law  of  July  17,  1898,  was  enacted,  and  this  state  of 
affairs  was  thereby  legalized.     Article  4  of  the  law  reads  as  follows: 

The  soldiers  of  the  army,  as  well  as  of  the  reserve  belonging  to  the 
railway,  postal,  and  telegraph  services,  can  be  recalled  into  militaiy 
service  for  such  time  as  the  Government  may  jud^e  necessanr,  still 
continuing  the  exercise  of  their  duties  and  functions  in  their  offices. 

These  recalled  men  will  continue  to  receive  their  regular  pay,  with- 
out acquiring  any  right  to  the  disbursements  of  the  war  Office.  The^ 
will  be  subjected  to  militar}^  jurisdiction,  but  will  continue  to  submit 
to  all  the  obligations  and  regulations  of  their  respective  railway 
administrations. 

This  provision  of  law  was  not  of  indefinite  duration,  but  was  to 
remain  in  force  only  until  June  30,  1899.  Before  the  law  expired  by 
this  limitation,  the  Government  proposed  to  insert  in  Title  II  of  the 
law  regarding  public  safety  a  chapter  (VI  S/a)  entitled  ''The  protec- 
tion of  the  public  service,^  with  the  following  provision: 

The  employees,  agents,  and  workingmen. performing  a  public  serv- 
ice depending  on  the  State  (even  if  that  service  should  be  performed 
b}^  means  of  private  enterprise)  who,  in  the  number  of  three  or  more 
and  by  previous  agreement,  abandon  their  proper  duties  or  charges, 
or  omit  to  fulfill  their  duties  so  as  to  impede  and  disturb  the  regular 
working  of  the  public  service,  will  be  punished,  provided  that  there 
is  no  charge  of  a  more  serious  crime,  with  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  one  year  tesides  the  infliction  of  the  punishment  provided  for  in 
article  181  of  the  penal  code,  which  relates  to  public  officials.  The 
promoters  and  chiefs  will  be  punished  with  imprisonment  for  periods 
of  from  one  to  two  yeai-s. 

This  bill  has  not  yet  been  approved  by  Parliament,  on  account  of  the 
obstructionist  policy  of  certain  deputies  of  the  Republican,  Socialist, 
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and  Radical  parties.  The  Government,  however,  promulgated  it  by 
royal  decree,  which  has  the  force  of  law,  so  that  up  to  January,  190(), 
it  belonged  to  the  existing  legislation  of  the  country,  and  as  such  has 
been  received  by  the  courts  of  justice.  But  in  January,  1900,  the 
high  court  of  cassation  of  Rome  declared  the  decree  void.  The  Gov- 
ernment then  asked  that  the  decree  be  approved  and  converted  into 
law  by  the  Parliament.  The  obstructionist  policy  of  the  extreme 
Left  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  had  up  to  March,  1900,  succeeded  in 
impeding  the  adoption  of  the  bill. 


APPRENTICESHIP  SCHOOLS  FOB  WOBXINO  PEOPLE. 

By  virtue  of  article  36  of  the  agreement,  by  which  the  State  leased 
the  I'ailways  to  the  companies,  there  should  have  been  established  in 
connection  with  every  railway  system  schools  for  firemen  learners  and 
schools  for  the  apprentices  in  the  various  workshops. 

In  the  Mediterranean  system  these  schools  have  proved  in  general 
to  give  very  satisfactory  results  so  far  as  the  effect  of  securing,  for 
the  necessities  of  the  service,  a  sufficient  technical  personnel  furnished 
with  the  necessary  capacity  and  aptitude  was  concerned. 

From  the  following  statements  will  be  seen  the  number  of  firemen 
learners  who  have  attended  these  schools  and  the  number  promoted  at 
the  end  of  each  course,  also  the  number  in  the  schools  for  the  appren- 
tices in  workshops  and  those  licensed  at  the  end  of  a  full  course: 

SCn(X)LS  FOR  FIREMEN  LEARNERS  AT  TURIN,  ALESSANDRIA,  MILAN,  PISA,  AND  NAPLES. 


Year. 


1885-86  

lh?<t;-87 

18K7-S8  

1H.HK_H9 

1889-90  

1890-91  

1891-92  

189*2-93 

1893-94.... 
1894-95  .... 
1895-96  

Total 


Kch()(>lR         final  ex- 


78 
95 
92 
80 
65 
60 
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48 
76 
91 
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SCHOOLS  FOR  APPRENTICES  IN  THE  TURIN  AND  NAPLES  WORKSHOPS. 


Year. 


1890-91.... 
1891-92.... 
1892-93  .... 
1893-94  .... 
18M-95  .... 
1895-96.... 

Total 


Number  attending  iiehoobi.   '  n amber  c*f 


Finrt 
year  of 
couwe. 

Second 
year  of 

COUTBC. 

Third 
year  of 
course. 

tapprpntkTS 

Ueenwdat 

end  of  full 

courae. 

23 

17 

is 

16 
10 

...].'.!...i:"::  : 

12 
29 

10 

5 

: 

85  I 


22  i 
81 


20  I 


44  I 
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In  the  Adriatic  system  these  schools  have  also  contributed  to  improve 
the  instruction  of  the  railway  personnel. 

Below  is  given  a  statement  concerning  the  schools  attached  to  round- 
houses, the  average  number  of  firemen  learners  per  year  who  attended 
them  and  were  declared  fit  for  service  during  the  period  of  1886  to 
1896,  and  the  number  of  soldiere  permitted  by  the  competent  authori- 
ties to  take  part  in  this  instruction  being  shown : 

SCHOOLS  FOR  FIREMEN  LEARNERS  ATTACHED  TO  ROUNDHOUSES,  1886  TO  1896. 


Class, 

Average  yearly  number 
of  workingmen. 

Who 

attended 

school. 

Who  were 

declared 

competent. 

('i vilians,  already  In  service 

31 
40 

38 

30 

( 'i  vilians,  newly  assigned 

31 

rioldiers 

31 

The  Sicilian  company  has  also  instituted  schools  for  firemen  learners, 
which  were  opened  alternately  at  Palermo  and  Messina,  so  that  the 
young  workingmen  of  the  two  stations  might  be  enabled  to  frequent 
the  said  schools  without  forcing  them  to  leave  their  respective  homes. 

The  resalts  obtained  by  the  institution  of  these  schools  are  satisfac- 
:or}'.  There  is  now  in  the  class  of  firemen  an  element  furnished  with 
mperior  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  and  more  intelligent  than 
hat  which  previously  existed. 
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MAINE. 

Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Indus(r!<ti  and  L'^^r 
Statistics  for  the  State  of  Maine.  1899.  Samuel  W.  MatthewN 
Coniraissioner.     182  pp. 

The  contents  of  the  present  report  may  be  grouped  as  follows:  Cot- 
ton, woolen,  and  boot  and  shoe  industries,  9  pages;  factories,  milk 
and  shops,  5  pages;  slate  and  lime  industries,  11  pages;  the  pulp  ai^-^ 
paper  industry,  32  pages;  the  lumber  industry,  23  pag-es;  plush  and 
worsted  industries,  6  pages;  the  agricultural  implement  industry.  * 
pages;  niilroads,  5  pages;  extracts  from  the  proceedings  of  the  fiftecnfi 
annual  convention  of  officials  of  labor  bureaus,  68  pages;  factory 
inspection,  10  pages. 

Cotton,  Woolen,  and  Boot  and  Shoe  Industries. — Returns  were 
received  from  12  cotton  mills,  27  woolen  mills,  and  6  boot  and  shoe 
manufactories.  The  tabulations  show  for  each  establishment  the 
amount  of  capital  invested,  cost  of  material  used,  value  of  product, 
weeks  in  operation  during  the  year,  persons  employed,  and  wage-^ 
paid.  Ten  of  the  12  cotton  mills  and  19  of  the  27  woolen  mills  made 
complete  returns  for  1898  and  1899.  The  totjils  of  these  returns  for 
each  of  the  two  years  are  shown  in  the  following  statement: 

STATISTICS  OF  10  COTTON  AND  19  WOOLEN  MILLS,  1898  AND  1899. 


Items. 


Cotton  mills. 


1S98. 


I 


1899. 


Woolen  mills'. 
1898,  I*^- 


Capital  invested 

Cost  of  material  used 

Total  wage.-s  paid 

Value  of  produet 

Averauli  weekly  wage?: 

Men. 

Wnnien  ,,».,...,.,,,.,,. 

CiiUdren ...„„,.,,. 

Avt'TH^*?  cmploi'CH.\«: 

Mi-n...,, .,.,,,.. 

\\i  mwji 

Childrm.. ...... ........ 

Total. ...... ........... 


ei2,58S,500.00  . 
3,905,748.00  | 
2,69t>,131.00  I 
7,155,394.00 


7.  4.^ 
ft.  f*^  . 


fU,  545. 025. 00  I 
4,201.7G3.00  I 
2,956,311.00  I 
8,076,754.00  I 

7,40 

2.8T 


o,  (ri?i  I 
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$2,170,795.00 
2, 142.  ?24. 00  , 

760,177.00 
3,478,282.00  , 

It  17  I 


«2  tfiT.snaflp 

763,11'* 
,    3,S75.6:*W 

A? 


4,111 


m 

I* 


«i 
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The  returns  from  6  boot  and  shoe  manufacturing  plants  show  the 
following  totals:  Capital  invested,  $451,500;  cost  of  material  used, 
11,760,462;  value  of  product,  $2,551,005;  weeks  in  operation,  50.6; 
persons  employed,  1,298;  total  wages  paid,  $616,619.  The  average 
weekly  wages  of  men  were  $10.93";  women,  $7.97;  and  children  under 
16  years  of  age,  $4. 

Factories,  Mili^s,  and  Shops. —Improvements  during  1899  were 
reported  in  the  case  of  138  factories,  situated  in  103  towns.  These 
improvements  were  in  the  nature  of  new  buildings  and  sheds,  the 
rebuilding,  enlargement,  and  altei*ation  of  factories,  the  installation  of 
new  machinery  plants,  etc.  It  is  estimated  that  these  improvements 
cost  $6,800,700  and  gave  employment  to  4,990  pei-sons.  The  above 
figures  are  greater  than  those  shown  at  any  other  time  in  nine  years. 

Slate  and  Lime  Industries. — A  review  is  given  of  the  develop- 
ment and  present  condition  of  each  of  these  industries  in  the  State. 

Pulp  and  Paper  Industry. — ^This  chapter  contains  a  description  of 
the  pulp  and  paper  industry  and  a  list  of  the  pulp  and  chemical  fiber 
mills  in  the  State  showing  their  equipment,  output,  motive  power, 
number  of  employees,  etc.  An  account  is  also  given  of  the  forest 
lands  in  the  State  and  suggestions  are  made  in  relation  to  their  preser- 
vation. 

The  i*eport  shows  that  there  were  30  pulp  and  28  paper  mills  in  the  State, 
employing  5,902  wage  workers,  the  latter  earning  an  average  of  $1.62 
per  day.  The  daily  product  of  the  mills  consisted  of  600  tons  of  paper, 
735  tons  of  ground  wood  pulp,  330  tons  of  sulphite  pulp,  110  tons  of 
•?oda  pulp,  and  60  tons  of  leather  board.  In  addition  to  the  employees 
ibove  mentioned,  thousands  of  men  are  employed  in  cutting  the  wood 
in  the  forests  and  conveying  it  to  the  mills. 

Lumber  Industry.— This  subject  is  treated  in  a  similar  manner  to 
he  one  preceding.  The  returns  from  lumber  operators  wore  some- 
vhat  incomplete,  so  that  the  figures  representing  this  industrv  can  be 
)nly  roughly  estimated.  Such  an  estimate  places  the  total  annual 
>utput  of  lumber  in  the  State  at  600,000,000  feet,  requiring  the  labor 
>t  15,763  men  and  6,736  horses  for  a  period  of  134^  working  days  in 
he  year.     The  total  annual  wages  paid  is  estimated  at  $1,938,000. 

Railroads. — In  1899  the  23  steam  railways  in  the  State  employed 
,036  persons,  exclusive  of  general  officers,  or  1,184  more  than  in  1898. 
'he  wages  paid  in  1899amounted  to  $3,242,411.31,  a  gain  of  $419,860.44 
ver  1898. 

The  street  railways  employed  864  persons  in  the  State,  who  received 
300,250.50  in  wages  in  1899.  This  was  an  increase  over  1898  of  139 
1  the  number  of  employees  and  of  $65,250.50  in  the  amount  of  wages 
aid.  The  above  figures  do  not  include  persons  employed  in  road 
instruction. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 

Twenty-ninth  Annual  Report  of  t?ie  3fas8(ichu^etts  Bureau  of  StatlMi^x 
of  Labor.     March,  1899.     Horace  G.  Wadlin,  Chief,     xxviii,  659  pp. 

This  report  consists  of  the  following  subje<;ts:  Part  I,  Sunday  labor, 
100  pages;  Part  II,  graded  weekly  wages,  384  pagers;  Pail  HI,  lalior 
chronology,  1898,  and  labor  legislation,  1899,  175  pages. 

Sunday  Labor. — This  investigation  was  undertaken  in  compliance 
with  a  legislative  act  of  1898.  The  information  was  collected  by  direct 
inquiry  and  by  special  agents.  The  inquiries  relate  to  the  location 
and  avei'age  number  of  persons  employed  on  week  days  and  the 
largest,  smallest,  and  average  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  same 
establishments  on  Sundays;  the  character  of  service  and  hours  of  labor 
on  week  days  and  Sundays;  the  number  of  Sundays  employed  during 
the  year;  whether  Sunday  work  was  optional  or  compulsory;  whether 
a  day  of  rest  was  allowed  during  the  week  when  Sunday  work  was 
required;  whether  employees  were  liable  to  lose  their  places  in  case 
they  refused  to  work  on  Sundays;  the  methods  of  payment  for  Sun- 
day work;  the  relative  pay  for  Sunday  work  as  compared  with  week- 
day work;  whether  Sunday  work  was  the  same  as  on  week  days  or 
was  limited  to  necessary  repairs,  and  the  reasons  why  Sunday  work 
is  necessary.  The  investigation  covers  Sunday  work  in  transportation, 
domestic  and  personal  service,  trade,  manufacturing  industries,  and  in 
the  public  service  of  cities  and  towns. 

With  regard  to  Sunday  work  in  the  transportation  indastries,  157 
schedules  were  received.  The  transportation  industries  enumerated 
comprised  cab  and  herdic  companies,  dredging  companies,  electric 
street  mil  ways,  steam  railroads,  express  companies,  ferries,  longshore- 
men and  stevedores,  steamboats,  towboats,  and  telegraph  and  telephone 
companies.  The  establishments  reporting  employed  46,233  persons  on 
week  days  and  17,994,  or  38.92  per  cent  of  that  number,  on  Sundays. 
Of  those  employed  on  Sundays  8,282,  or  nearly  one-half,  were  employed 
in  the  transportation  of  passengers  only,  on  electric  street  railways, 
and  7,726  others  were  engaged  in  the  transportation  of  passengers  and 
merchandise  by  means  of  carriages,  steamboats,  and  steam  railways, 
making  a  total  of  16,008,  or  88.96  per  cent,  whose  Sunday  work  chiefly 
consisted  in  the  transportation  of  passengers.  While  in  the  electric 
street  railway  sei-vice  80  per  cent  of  all  employees  worked  on  Sundays, 
in  the  steam  railroad  senice  this  proportion  was  only  24  per  cent 

A  general  review  of  the  replies  to  the  inquiries  used  in  the  investi- 
gation shows  that  in  the  transportation  service  the  houw  of  labor  on 
Sunda3'S,  while  in  many  cases  the  same  as  on  week  days,  were  on  an  aver- 
age slightly  shorter.  A  great  majority  of  the  establishments  reported 
Sunday  work  on  every  Sunday  during  the  year.  Where  Sunday  work 
was  performed  it  was  required  in  most  cases,  although  in  a  considerable 
number  of  establishments  it  was  optional.     In  the  street  railway  ^ 
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express  servicc>  a  day  of  rest  was  generally  allowed  during  the  week 
when  Sunday  work  was  required,  but  in  most  other  cases  no  such  rest 
was  permitted.  The  pay  for  Sunday  work  was  usually  the  same  as 
for  that  on  week  days,  only  a  few  establishments  paying  a  higher  rate 
for  the  former.  As  a  rule  Sunday  work  was  regular  and  of  the  same 
character  as  the  week-day  work  and  was  not  limited  to  repairs. 

Under  the  head  of  miscellaneous  industries  are  considered  domestic 
and  personal  service,  trade,  manufacturing,  and  city  and  town  em- 
ployees. Domestic  service  as  enumerated  in  this  report  includes 
household  service,  hotel  and  restaurant  employees,  bartenders,  livery- 
stable  employees,  and  barbers.  Persons  engaged  in  domestic  service, 
including  such  bartenders  and  barbers  as  were  employed  in  hotels, 
were  usually  employed  on  Sundays.  The  work  was  generally  much 
lighter  than  on  week  days,  except  in  the  case  of  employees  in  livery 
stables.  It  was  usual  to  allow  some  time  off  during  the  week  or  to 
follow  a  system  of  rotation  wherever  Sunday  labor  was  required, 
except  in  the  case  of  livery-stable  employees.  No  increased  pay  was 
allowed  as  a  rule  for  Sunday  work. 

Under  the  head  of  trade  are  considered  pharmacists'  establishments 
and  milk  distribution.  Pharmacists'  establishments  were  usually  open 
either  throughout  the  day  or  during  certain  hours  on  Sundays.  Not 
as  many  persons  were  employed  on  Sundays  as  on  week  days  and 
employees  generally  alternated  in  Slunday  work.  A  half  day  off  during 
the  week  was  generally  allowed  when  Sunday  work  was  required. 
Licensed  milk  drivers  and  stablemen  in  dairies  were  employed  practi- 
cally every  day  in  the  year.  The  hours  of  labor  varied  in  different 
establishments.  The  employees  were  paid  on  a  basis  of  seven  days  to 
the  week  and  worked  accordingly.  In  some  cases  they  were  allowed 
to  absent  themselves  on  Sundays  b}^  rotation  and  in  some  others  by 
furnishing  substitutes. 

Under  the  head  of  manufacturing  industries  are  considered  brew- 
eries, bakeries,  newspaper  printing  and  publishing,  paper  mills,  gas 
and  electric-light  works,  and  slaughtering  and  meat  packing.  Work 
in  these  industries  was  usually  restricted  to  the  lowest  possible  limit 
required  to  carry  on  the  process  of  manufacture,  to  repair  the  machin- 
ery, or  to  supply  the  public  needs.  The  number  of  employees  was 
usually  much  smaller  and  the  hours  of  labor  shorter  on  Sundays  than 
on  week  days,  and  in  most  cases  Sunday  work  was  done  by  rotation  or 
employees  working  on  Sundays  were  allowed  some  time  off  during  the 
week. 

The  city  and  town  employees  considered  in  this  report  were  those  in 
the  police,  fire,  water,  street,  and  health  departments  and  the  libmry 
service.  In  the  police  and  fire  departments  emplo}  ees  were  usually  on 
duty  continuously  Sundays  and  week  days.  In  the  other  city  depart- 
ments but  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  employees  were  on  duty  on 
Sundays,  and  the  hours  of  service  were  usually  much  shorter. 
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In  general  the  Sunday  woik  found  to  oxtst  in  tbe  State  in  the  \-m* 
ous  lines  of  indastry  was  confined  to  such  work  as  was  nev*es«ajT  Ur 
the  protection  and  preservation  of  wealth  and  not  for  its  rrfmtm 
or  else  was  required  in  the  necessary  dailv  pen-^onal  duties  of  lifr 
According  to  the  census  of  ISdB  the  number  of  pci'sons  in  c^infu)  i^^^n 
pations  in  the  State  was,  in  round  numbers,  l,075,tXM>.  Th€  repoo 
states  that  possibly  150,000  of  these  had  some  connection  with  Smidji; 
work.  Of  these  at  least  113,000  will  bo  found  in  hou.'^ehold  ar>' 
domestic  service,  in  agriculture,  or  in  the  fisheries.  Of  the  37J'' 
others,  17,994  were  in  the  transportation  ser\icj?.  ly^  bofort?  indiiiOi^l 
The  remainder  was  distributed  among  hotel  and  restauntiit  HcrviiVAft: 
other  emplo\'ments  of  a  more  or  les.s  pergonal  nature,  miscoUanwRi* 
industries  and  trade,  city,  town,  and  public  institution  j»orvin%  it 
ministerial  and  medical  professions,  etc, 

GiLVDED  Weekly  Wages,— This  part  of  the  report  complctcji  llr 
chronolot^ical  presentation  of  ^^raded  weekly  wa^es  which  was  beifut 
in  the  report  of  the  Massachusetts  bureau  for  1895  and  eontinuwir 
installments  in  subsequent  reports,  (^i)  The  wagfe  data  urc  Armn|wi 
alphabetically  according  to  occupations,  the  present  report  relatiuj^^' 
those  having  the  initial  letters  P  to  Y,  inclusive. 

Labor  Chronology. — This  part  of  the  iTport  contains  inforiiuiii«« 
collated  from  various  sources  by  the  llo^sachusott^  bureau.  It  slw^** 
the  important  acts  of  labor  nrLfanizations  and  other  events  of  the  Ti*f 
1898  regarding  hours  of  labor,  wag-es,  and  trade  unions.  arninjrr<: 
in  each  case  in  chronological  order.  It  also  contains  a  general  n*iit' 
of  other  events  affecting  the  condition  of  workingmen  in  >lM?s.-at'lro' 
setts,  and  a  resum6  of  labor  legislation  in  the  State  during  IcSjK*,  li 
each  case  reference  is  made  to  previous  publioition.**  of  the  bureftwir 
which  the  respective  subjects  have  been  treated, 

NEW  YORK, 

Slxttrnth  Annual  Rejx>rt  i^f  th^  Ihtrr^tu  f{f  Jj^hor  St4itiMtie»  f*f  ^^ 
^StaU  (ff  Xew  York,  for  the  iji^r  1S9S,  Tmnsmitted  to  the  l^-gisUtuf 
January  23,  1899.     John  McMackin,  Commissioner,     xi,  llTi*  Jl^ 

The  contents  of  the  present  roiTort  are  as  f tallows:  Introdu**tion.  !•' 
pages;  Part  I,  the  economic  conditiun  of  organized  labor,  93H  p»p*^' 
Part  II,  immigration,  it^  progre.ss,  extent,  and  effect,  0*8  pages;  P^r^ 
III,  investigation  of  alien  labor  employed  on  State  contract  work,*' 
pages;  Part  IV,  the  free  employment  bureau,  17  pages;  app^Dclix. 
labor  laws  of  New  York  State  enacted  in  1898,  5  pages. 

The  Economic  Condition  of  OikiAKi^kd  Labor, — This  ^ubjrrt*?' 
in  the  preceding  3'ear,  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  rejxtH  Arwl 
covers  ground  similar  to  the  previous  invest igiitioiu  Tables  tr^ 
given  showing  in  detail  for  each  uceupation,  indut-try,  and  locality* '^^^ 

a  For  a  brief  outline  of  the  scheme  of  i>tv&enUitioa  ****'[4IP|lflP(§^H€^fe  ^ 
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the  quarters  ending  December  31,  1897,  and  March  31,  June  30,  and 
September  30, 1898,  the  number  of  labor  organizations  making  returns, 
the  number  and  sex  of  members,  their  earnings  and  days  of  employ- 
ment, the  number  of  unemployed,  etc.  Summary  tables  are  given 
showing  these  items  by  industries  and  occupations,  for  each  of  the 
7  quarters,  from  January,  1897,  to  September,  1898,  inclusive.  The 
information  was  obtained  from  figures  supplied  either  by  the  individ- 
ual members  or  by  the  secretaries  of  the  labor  organizations.  The 
following  table  gives  a  summary  of  the  data  presented  for  each  of  the 
7  quarters  mentioned: 

STATISTICS  OF  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS  FOR  EACH  OF  THE  QUARTERS  FROM  JANUARY, 

1897,  TO  SEPTEMBER,  1898. 


Items. 


Organizations  reporting 

Membership  on  last  day  of  quarter: 

Men 

Women 


Quarter  ending- 


Mar.  31, 
1897. 


927 


June  30,  Sept.  30, 
1897.  1897. 


976 


138,249  , 
4,321 


1 47, 105 
4,101 


Total 

llcmberH  unemployed  during  entire 

quarter 

tfembers  unemployed  on  last  day  of 

quarter 

Per  cent  of  total  membership 

Vverage  days  of  employment  during 
quarter: 

Men 

Women 

Vverage  earnings  of  members  dur- 
ing quarter: 

Men 

Women 


142,570 
35,381 


43.654 
30.6 


ei55.06 
85.63 


151,206 

17,877 

27,378 
18.1 


$159. 12 
81.39 


1,009 


Dec.  31,   Mar.  31,  June  30,  Sept.  30, 

1897.  1898.     I     1898.  1898. 


1,029 


1,079 


1,087 


162,690     167,250  ,  173,349 
5,764         6,712         6,606 


168,464 

10,898 

23,230 
13.8 


173,962 
10,132 

39,353 

22.6 


179,955 

18,102 

37,857 
21.0 


164,802       163,515 
7,538  7,505 


172,340 

10,272 

35,643 
20.7 


$174.40     $174.54  i  $163.61  I  $168.05 
91.80  i      73.71         75.06  ,      76.88 


a  171, 067 

9,734 

22.485 
13.1 


65 
64 


$175. 41 
81.63 


n  This  is  not  a  correct  total  for  the  preceding  items.  The  figures  given  are,  however,  according  to 
tie  original. 

There  was  a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  organizations  report- 
ing to  the  bureau,  due,  in  a  measure,  to  greater  completeness  in  the 
eturns,  but  chiefly  to  increased  activity  in  the  organization  of  labor, 
'he  total  membership  of  labor  organizations  shows  an  increase  at  the 
nd  of  each  quarter,  except  the  second  and  third  quarters  of  1898, 
hen  there  is  a  decrease.  This  falling  off  in  membership  was  chiefly 
ue  to  the  lapsing  of  one  union  of  8,000  members  during  the  second 
uarter  and  of  another  union  of  1,835  members  during  the  third 
uarter  of  1898,  and  does  not,  therefore,  show  a  general  decline 
iroughout  the  State. 

With  regard  to  the  unemployed  members  of  lalx)r  organizations,  a 
)mparison  of  the  first  three  quarters  of  1897  with  the  corresponding 
larters  of  1898  shows  that  there  was  a  marked  decrease  in  the  num- 
n-  of  members  unemployed  during  each  entire  quarter,  and  in  two 
•  the  three  cases  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  unemployed 
1  the  last  day  of  each  quarter. 

A  comparison  of  the  average  number  of  days  employed  during  the 
•st  three  quarters  of  1897  and  1898  shows  a  slight  decrease  during 
e  latter  year.     A  similar  comparison  of  the  average  earnings  shows 
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an  increase  in  the  case  of  the  men  and  a  decrease  in  the  ease  of  the 
women  in  1898. 

The  membership  of  labor  organizations  and  the  per  cent  of  members 
unemployed  at  the  end  of  each  quarter  is  shown,  by  industries,  in  the 
following  two  tables : 

MEMBERSHIP  OP  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS  AT  THE  END  OP  EACH   QUARTER   FROM  JAN- 
UARY, 1897,  TO  SEPTEMBER.  1898. 


Industries. 


Bnildlnjr  tradefl 

Cigars,  cigarettes,  and  tobacco 

Clothing 

Coach  drivers  and  livery-stable  em- 
ployees   

Food  products 

Furniture 

Glass  workers 

Hats,  capM,  and  furs 

Hotel,  restaurant,and  park  employees 

Iron  and  steel 

Leather  workers 

Malt  liquors  and  mineral  waters 

Marine  trades , 

Metal  workers , 

Musicians  and  musical-instrument 
workers , 

Printing,  binding,  etc 

Railroad  employees  (steam) , 

Railroad  employees  (street  surface). 

Stone  workers 

Street  paving,  etc 

Textile  trades 

Theatrical  employees  and  actors 

Wot)d  workers , 

Miscellaneous  trades 


Membership  of  lal)or  organizations  on — 


Mar.  31, 
1897. 


46,711 
7,394 
13,436 

2,086 
2,698 

645 
1,380 
2,405 
1,556 
9,420 
2,421 
3,471 
2,405 

853 

1,012 
13,695 
9,491 
3,149 
5,197 
672 
1,237 
1,873 
1,933 
7,430 


June  30,  Sept.  80, 
1897.         1897. 


46,056 

6,962 

18,633 

2,036 

2,578 

551 

881 

2,297 

2,009 

10,759 

2,336 

3,363 

2.860 

946 

2,168 

13,133 

9,745 

3,203 

5,114 

674 

1,174 

1,870 

1,786 

10,082 


Total ;  142,570  ;  151,206 


Dec.  31.    Mar.  31,  JuneSO,  Stfpt.30, 
1897.         1898.         189&     <      IfW. 


48.398 
9,097 
26,942 

1,872 
2,548  , 
801  I 
818 
2,336 
1,453 
10,653 
2,189 
4,073 
3,113 


6,379 
13,260  i 

9,898  i 

3,247  i 

5, -299 

636 

680  ! 

1,916  I 

1,769 

11,114  ' 


48,801 
9,029 
27,792 

1,270 

2,440 

841  i 

921 

2,125 

1,456 

11,019 

2,642 

8,738 

2,497 

1,084 

5,070 

14,191 

10,069 

5,695 

5,060 

653 

457 

1,871 

1.673 

13,&I4 


60,607 
8,H42 
27,575 

1,560 
2,432 
1,008 

875 
2,814 
1,379 
10,837 
2,935 
3,747 
2,420 

843 

6,231 

14,449 

10,340 

4,544 

4,909 

554 

456 

4,156 

1,892 

16,060 


54,612  ' 
8.947 
22,004 

2,082 
2,683  , 
875  • 
806 
1.718  ' 
1,635  , 
11,652 
2,741  ! 
3,806  , 
2.S44 
1,362 

5,172 
14,535 
10,333 
6,407 
4,577 
585 
1.471   , 
4,164  < 
1,864  , 
6.965  I 


55.093 

a>.5n 


2.5I* 

7'V 

1,<W7 

l.4«H 

1-2, 551 

2.7W 

2,2ia 
l.Ml 

5,W7 

14.  *V7 

10.  457 

Z,€S) 

4,*& 

5W6 

1,4«S 

4.1U 

1,741 

7.«1» 


168, 4M     173,962     179,955     172,340       171, «7 


PER  CENT  OF  MEMBERS  OP  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS  UNEMPLOYED  AT  THE  END  OF  E\<'H 
QUARTER  FROM  JANUARY,  1897,  TO  SEPTEMBER,  1898, 


Per  cent  of  members  of  labor  organizations  unemployed  on — 


Industries. 


'  Mar.  31.    June  30,  Sept.  30,   De<\31,    Mar.  31,  i  June  30,  Sept.  30, 
'     1897,         1897.     I     1897.  1897.     '     1898.  1898.  1S9K. 


Building  trades 

Cigars,  cigarettes,  and  tobacco 

Clothing 

Coach  drivers  and  livery-stable  em 

ployees 

Food  products 

Furniture 

Glass  workers , 

Hat*».  caps,  and  furs 

Hotel,  restauranl.and  park  employees 

Iron  and  steel 

Leather  workers 

Malt  liquors  and  mineral  waters 

Murine  trades , 

Metal  workers , 

Musicians  and    musical-instrument 

workers 

Printing,  binding,  etc 

Railroad  employees  (steam) , 

Railroad  employees  (street  surface).. 

Stone  workers 

Street  paving,  etc 

Textile  trades 

Theatrical  employees  and  actors . . 

Woodworkers 

Miscellaneous  trades 

Total 


47.4 
16.9 
25.9 

20.1 

16.5  i 

86.0  I 
33.9  I 

32.8  I 
26.3  I 
23.4 

22.6  ' 
9.4  I 
9.6 

20.7 

30.1  I 
18.1 

2.9  ' 
1.6 
52.4 

80.9  I 

44.7  ' 

41.3  ' 

36.4  ' 
29.0 


0,6 


23.0 

8.9  I 
15.8 


19.4  1 
14.8  1 
33.4 
34.2 
10.8  ' 
31,8  I 
13.2  i 
24.9 
7.6  I 
9.1  i 
22.7 

22.8 
17.1 
3.1 


23.1 
6.7 
38.1 
54.8 
27.2 
21.3 


14.9 

n.7 

13.1 

20.9 

11.1 

.8 

45.1 

8.3 
21.8 

9.6 
43.3 

7.9 
13.1 

"'I 

4.9  ! 
17.9  , 
3.0  I 
1.5 
22.1 
.4 
37.1 
87.7 
12.2 
16.6  I 


25.0 
20.0 

42,8 

6.3 

n.6 


29.1 
15.0 
14.6 
15.1 
43.5 
6.5 
15.9 
17.7 

6.9 
10.4 

8.3 

8.1 
48.2 

9,5 
86.6 
37.8 
29.8 
18.1 


18. 


13.8 


22.6 


31.5 
10.6 
14.8 

8.8 
15.5 
22.6 
13.9 
17.2 
27.8 
10.0 

8.8 

7.4 
13.3 

3.0 

6.5 
10.1 

2.7 

2.6 
63.4 
81.6 
21.1 

2.9 
21,2 
43.1 


21.0  I 


23.2 
10.4 
63.6 

18.3 

9.1  I 
18.5 

6.6  ' 

7.9  . 
17.6 

9.7 
20.9 
11.7  I 
10.0 

8,6 

7.9 

12. « 

8.2 

1.6 

32.8 

86.9 

.6 

18.1 

26,9 

11.5 


20.7 


17  6 
12.1 
17.4 

21,9 
9.1 
7.  J 

27.0 
3L9 

2i4 
<l-7 

17.0 
7.S 

11.7 

10,5 

2.5 
IX  3 
15 
«.» 
26.0 

14.1 
i.4 
K% 

C  0 
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Immigration. — This  chapter  contains  a  history  of  immigration  from 
colonial  times  to  the  present,  with  especial  reference  to  New  York, 
remarks  of  labor  organizations  concerning  the  effects  of  immigration, 
immigration  laws  and  statistics  of  immigration,  and  the  effects  of 
immigration  upon  employment  and  wages  as  reported  by  labor  organ- 
izations. 

Alien  Labor  Employed  on  State  Contract  Work. — This  part 
of  the  report  contains  the  results  of  an  investigation  of  the  mode  of 
employment  of  aliens,  the  wages  earned,  and  their  general  condition. 
The  investigation  relates  chiefly  to  Italian  labor  under  the  padrone 
system.  A  table  is  given  showing  the  number  of  pei'sons  employed  oa 
canal-improvement  work  and  the  wages  paid  in  each  occupation. 

The  Free  Employment  Bureau. — During  the  year  ending  Decem- 
ber 31, 1898,  5,100  persons  made  application  to  the  bureau  for  employ- 
ment, of  whom  2,487  were  males  and  2,613  were  females.  Situations 
were  secured  for  234  males  and  1,786  females,  or  2,020  persons  in  alL 
Of  the  applicants  for  situations  341  had  684  children  depending  upon 
them.     Most  of  the  applicants  were  under  30  3"ears  of  age. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Industrial  Statistics^ 
made  to  the  General  Assembly  at  its  January  ses»ion^  1899.  Henry 
E.  Tiepke,  Commissioner,     vii,  615  pp. 

The  present  report  treats  of  the  following  subjects:  Rhode  Island  in 
the  war  with  Spain,  125  pages;  statistics  of  textile  manufactures,  52 
pages;  taxpayers  and  population,  3  pages;  decisions  of  courts  affecting 
labor,  319  pages;  labor  laws,  102  pages. 

Rhode  Island  in  the  War  with  Spain. — Statistics  are  given  show- 
ing the  age,  nativity,  occupation,  etc.,  of  persons  who  enlisted  in  Rhode 
Island  during  the  war  with  Spain. 

Textile  Manufactures. — Comparative  statistics  are  given,  based 
upon  returns  made  in  the  years  1896  and  1897  by  135  firms  engaged  in 
textile  industries.  Of  the  firms  reporting  66  were  engaged  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  cotton  goods,  8  in  hosiery  and  knit  goods,  11  in  bleaching, 
dyeing,  and  printing,  4  in  silk  goods,  and  46  in  woolen  goods. 
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Following  is  a  summary  of  the  figures  presented: 

STATISTICS  OF  135  TEXTILE  MANUFACTURING  ESTABLISHMENTS,  1.S96  AND  1S97. 


Items. 


Finns 

Corporations 

Partners  and  stockholders. . . 

Capital  invested 

CoHt  of  material  used 

Value  of  goods  made 

Aggregate  wages  paid 

Average  days  in  operation 

Employees: 

Average  number 

Greatest  number 

Smallest  number 

Average  yearly  earnings. 


1 


1896. 

53 

82 

1,307 

W7, 796, 439 

$23,484,936 

$39,039,686 

$10, 143, 322 

267.30 

31,777 

M,307 

23.701 

$319.20 

60 

85 

1,419 

$50,273,363 

$27,876,239 

$45,867,220 

$11,335,309 

28L78 

33,614 

35,918 

29,019 

$337.22 


Increase. 


Amount.       Per  cent. 


aZ 

3 

112 

ri,  477, 924 

$4,391,306 

$6,827,535 

$1,191,987 

14.48 

1,887 

1.611 

6,318 

$18.02 


;^66 
SW 
5l1« 
1}*.7D 
17. « 

n.75 

»  1 

5.78 
4.7» 
2LU 
5,(B 


a  Decrease. 

Decisions  of  Courts  Affecting  Labor. — This  chapter  is  devoted 
to  a  reproduction  of  the  decisions  published  in  the  bulletins  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor  during  the  year  1898. 

Labor  Laws. — In  this  chapter  are  reproduced  the  labor  laws  pasj^icd 
in  recent  years  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  CoDne<'t- 
icut,  and  Rhode  Island. 
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THIRTEENTH  AHNTIAL  REPOET  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  MEDIATION 
AND  ARBITRATION  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Thirteenth  Anmial  Report  of  the  Board  of  Mediation  and  Arhitratioii 
of  the  State  of  Nexo  York.  Transmitted  to  the  Legislature  February 
5,  1900.  Jamas  M.  Gilbert,  W.  H.  H.  Webster,  and  Francis  B. 
Delehanty,  Commissioners.     61  pp. 

This  report  contains  an  account  of  each  of  the  most  important  cases 
of  labor  disputes  which  came  before  the  board  for  action  during  the 
year  1899,  and  a  table  showing  the  number  of  strikes,  by  industries, 
that  have  taken  place  during  the  past  5  years. 

There  was,  in  1899,  an  increase  in  the  number  of  strikes,  the  total 
being  higher  than  for  any  year  since  1891.  This  increase  was  not 
confined  to  any  particular  lines  of  industry.  The  most  frequent 
causes  were  wage  disputes.  During  the  year  1899  the  board  had 
information  of  455  strikes,  but  at  least  00  per  cent  of  these  were  of 
short  duration,  and  had  no  appreciable  effect  upon  general  labor 
conditions.  The  455  strikes  were  distributed  as  follows  among  the 
different  occupations: 

STRIKES  IX  NEW  YORK,  BY  OCCUPATIONS.  1899. 


0<*cupations. 


Bakers 

Bell  boys 

Boiler  makers 

Brickmakers 

Brewery  workmen 

Building  trades 

Butchers 

Buttonhole  makera  and 

button  makers 

Cab  drivers .'. 

Cabinetmakers 

Carpet  weavers 

Caisson  makers 

Cap  makers 

Cement  workers 

Cigaretto  makers 

Cigar  makere 

Collar  makers 

Coopers 

Cordage  workers 

Diamond  workers 

Drill  makers 

Dvers 

Eleclric  wiremen 

Express  messengers 

Fiber  chamois  workers. 
Garment  workers 


Strikes. 


Occupations. 


4 

1 
4 
5 
2 
112 
3   I 

1 

1 

4 

1 

•2 

1 

2 

3 
12 

1 

8 

1 

2 

1 

2 

4 

2 

2 
39 


Glass  workers , 

Glove  makers 

Goldbeaters , 

Golf  caddies 

Grain  scoopers 

Handkerchief  makere. 

Horseshoers 

Ice  handlers 

Iron  molders 

Jewelers 

Laborers , 

LAundry  workers 

Leather  workers 

Longshoremen 

Macninists 

Marble  workers , 

Match  packers 

Messengers 

Metal  workers 

Mince-meat  makers  . . , 

Miners 

Musicians , 

Newsbovs , 

Oyster  dredgers 

Pavers , 

Piano  makers , 

Pickle  makers 


Strikes. 


Occupations. 


Pipefitters 

Printing  trades 

Print  makers | 

Purse  makers 

Railroad  employees  ... 

Salt  packers 

Shirt  makers 

Shoe  workers 

Silk  workers 

Silver  platers 

Slipper  makers 

Soap  makers 

Stage  hands 

Steel  wo^ke^^ 

Stonecutters 

Street  railway  I'niploy- 

ees 

Tanners 

Teamsters 

Textile  workers 

Tow  boys 

I'pholsterers 

Waiters 

Wax  worken* 

Wood  workers 

Total 


Strikes. 


3 
18 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
5 
5 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
6 

4 

1 
9 
9 
1 
2 
3 
1 
2 


43:> 
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BECENT  FOBEION  STATISTICAL  PTTBLICATIOHS. 

FRANCE. 

Bases  Statistiques  de  V Ass^iirmice  contre  les  Accidents  d^apm  I* 
Hesultats  de  r Assurance  Obligatoire  en  All^magne  et  en  Autricl^ 
Office  du  Travail,  Ministere  du  Commerce,  de  Tlndustrie,  des  Post*? 
et  des  T^l^raphes.     1899.     234  pp. 

The  enforcement  of  the  French  workingmen's  compKjnsation  act  oi 
April  9,  1898,  has  necessitated  a  complete  recasting  of  accident  insur- 
ance in  France,  and  has  emphasized  the  need  of  scientific  bases  fortke 
fixing  of  premium  rates.  In  view  of  the  absence  of  sufliciently  reli- 
able statistics  of  accidents  in  French  industries,  it  was  deemed  adrit- 
able  to  utilize  the  experience  of  neighboring  countries  which,  oi 
account  of  the  compulsory  insurance  in  force  there,  had  collected  • 
vast  amount  of  information  on  this  subject.  For  this  purpose  the 
French  labor  bureau  has  undertaken  the  task  of  recapitulatinif  ifl* 
systematic  way  the  statistical  data  published  annually  by  the  Gerw^ 
and  Austrian  Governments. 

The  present  work,  which  is  a  continuation  of  previous  studies  of 
the  statistical  results  and  the  workings  of  compulsory  accident  in^''* 
ance  in  Germany  and  Austria  published  by  the  bureau,  recapituW«^ 
and  completes  the  data  up  to  and  including  the  year  1897  in  the  cMSfi 
of  Germany  and  1896  in  the  case  of  Austria.  The  tables  presented 
permit  the  determining  of  the  probable  values  of  accident  risks  in  «^ 
various  industries,  and  also  serv^e  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  the  pre* 
vious  theoretical  calculations  have  been  confirmed  by  an  experieucew 
twelve  years  in  Germany  and  seven  years  in  Austria.  They  furnisiu 
therefore,  more  exact  and  complete  bases  for  accident  insurance  toMXi 
have  thus  far  been  available. 

Les  Associations  Professionnelles  OuvrHres.  Tome  I.  Office  du  1^** 
vail,  Ministere  du  Commerce,  de  I'lndustrie,  des  Postes  et  des  TO^ 
graphes.     1899.     iv,  905  pp. 

The  French  bureau  of  labor  has  published  annually  since  1889^^ 
of  all  trade  and  agricultural  associations  and  the  various  auxin^ . 
institutions  created  by  them.     These  annual  reports,  however,  p 
no  account  of  the  development,  purposes,  or  workings  of  these  »sso- 
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ciatioDS  or  their  influence  upon  the  condition  of  the  working  people. 
The  present  work  is  intended  to  supply  this  information. 

This  report  consists  of  three  parts.  The  first  part  contains  a  review 
of  French  legislation  with  regard  to  trade  associations,  coalitions,  etc., 
from  1791  until  1884,  and  an  historical  review  of  the  movement  for 
organized  labor  from  1791  to  1898.  The  second  part  gives,  by  indus- 
tries, an  account  of  the  development  of*  each  of  the  various  tentative 
trade  organizations  in  the  principal  cities  of  France  which,  after  the 
passage  of  the  law  of  1884,  became  the  regularly  incorporated  national 
and  sectional  trade  federations.  The  third  part  of  the  report  is 
devoted  to  an  historical  account  of  the  various  local  federations  of 
unions  of  different  trades  and  the  more  important  labor  exchanges. 
The  first  part  and  so  much  of  the  second  part  of  the  report  as  relates 
to  trade  organizations  in  the  agricultural,  mining,  food,  chemical  pro- 
duct, and  printing  and  publishing  industries  are  included  in  the  pres- 
ent volume. 

The  legislation  with  regard  to  trade  associations  and  coalitions  has 
been  almost  entirely  of  a  repressive  character,  and  it  was  not  until 
1884  that  the  State  fully  recognized  the  right  of  association  on  the 
part  of  trade  unions  and  similar  bodies,  (a) 

In  spite  of  the  prohibitive  legislation  in  force  in  France  from  1791 
to  1884,  secret  trade  unions  {societes  cornpagnoTuniqiies)  managed  to 
thrive,  and  through  their  excellent  organization,  each  trade  having  its 
own  national  federation,  they  rendered  services  to  their  members 
equal  and  sometimes  superior  to  the  modem  authorized  trade  organi- 
zations. Their  efforts  were  supported  by  the  creation  of  mutual  aid, 
cooperative  productive,  and  mutual  credit  societies,  labor  congresses, 
etc.  Mutual-aid  societies  were  suppressed  for  a  time  during  the  first 
empire,  but  being  finally  authoiTzed  they  served  as  a  means  of  uniting 
the  working  people  in  their  efforts  to  protect  their  wages  and  other 
interests.  While  the  repressive  legislation  during  three-quarters  of 
a  century  impeded  the  collective  relations  between  employers  and 
employees,  it  neither  prevented  strikes  nor  the  propagation  of  the 
various  theories  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  working 
people. 

The  passage  of  the  law  of  1884  marked  a  new  era  in  labor  organiza- 
tion, and  since  that  time  the  trade  unions  have  been  gradually  replac- 
ing all  other  forms  of  labor  association.  They  have  their  trade  fed- 
erations, labor  exchanges,  congresses,  etc.,  and  maintain  auxiliary 
Institutions  such  as  mutual  aid  and  credit  funds,  cooperative  produc- 
tive associations,  employment  bureaus,  etc.  The  following  table 
shows  the  number  and  membership  of  trade  unions  and  the  number 

a  For  an  account  of  French  legislation  on  the  right  of  association,  etc.,  see  Bulletin 
No.  25,  pages  836-839. 
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of  eoopei'ative  productive  associations  in  France,  by  groups  of  indife^ 
tries,  on  January  1, 1898: 

TRADE  UNIONS  AND  COOPERATIVE  PRODUCTIVE  ASSOCIATIONS,  JAXT*ARY  1.  1^ 


Iodui!tri«8. 


A^lciiltnrc,  forestry,  and  fisheries. 

liming  and  quarrying 

rood  products 

Cheiiii<»l  products 

Paper,  printing,  and  publishing 

Hiae>4  and  leather  goods 

Tex tilejs  proper 

Clothing,  eleaning,  etc 

Wood  worki  ng 

Hetalb  and  metallic  goods 

Stone,  earthenware,  and  glass 

Building  trades 

Trant*i)<)rtution  and  commerce 

Other  industries 


Total . 


Trade 

anions. 

CortfK^ 

Number. 

1 

MiMnber 

1       Ik*- 

09 

8,002 

C3 

41, 7t*) 

146 

IH.  ,S62 

76 

•^,»67 

197 

13.944 

167 

a»,  2f;2 

lfi9 

35.  4:S! 

12» 

>*.  CVJ 

199 

13.  5.SS 

. 

286 

3n3I«; 

70  ' 

9,  l.V»  , 

4aO 

33.  7'.fe  1 

•■ 

243 

160,  2U?* 

- 

60 

»,725| 

'        2,324 

1 

a  434,  SSI  1 

J? 

a  This  is  not  a  correct  total  for  the  preceiiing  items.    The  figures  given  are.  howevt-r,  ar\x»nfir.*  * 
the  original. 

GREAT  BRITADs. 

£fevenih  Heport  on  Trade  Unions  in  Great  Jint<iin  and Irthituh  Z^'^'^'- 
Ixxiv,  311  pp.  (Published  by  the  Labor  Department  of  the  Briti»l 
Board  of  Trade.) 

The  present  report  covers  the  same  ground  as  the  reports  for  pn^ 
ceding  years,  except  that  a  new  feature  is  added  consisting  of  rx 
analysis  of  the  financial  rules  of  the  principal  ti*ade  unions.  The 
information  contained  in  the  rejx)rt  is  presented  in  the  form  of  detailt^^ 
tables,  showing  the  returns  for  the  years  181)2  to  1898  for  each  tradi^ 
union,  arranged  according  to  industries.  These  tables  are  prei-cdeJ 
by  an  analysis  and  a  series  of  summary  tables.  In  the  Ixxiy  of  the 
report  only  those  trade  unions  are  considered  which  furnished  rt*tum^ 
for  all  the  seven  years.  The  rest,  which  were  comparatively  few.  are 
shown  separately  in  the  appendix. 

The  num))er  of  trade  unions  making  complete  returns  for  ISl^S  «** 
1,267.  Thirty-five  trade  unions,  with  a  membership  of  (>«5,11)2  jx^rsons, 
were  formed  during  181>8;  56  unions,  with  a  membership  of  16,2TI». 
were  dissolved,  and  19  sectional  unions  were  amalgamated  with  lftrg<*r 
organizations  of  their  trades.  While  the  net  result  of  these  figin*'^ 
shows  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  unions  reporting  in  1898,  the  mom- 
bership  rose  from  1,611,384  in  1897  to  1,644,591  in  1898,  an  incn^a^ 
of  over  2  per  cent. 

With  regard  to  the  sex  of  memlx^rs,  the  returns  show  that  1-^' 
unions  included  females  in  their  membership,  the  total  of  the:^  i" 

98  being  116,016,  or  a  little  over  7  per  cent  of  the  total  trade  onioB 
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membership.  Twenty-nine  unions  were  composed  exclusively  of 
women.  About  92  per  cent  of  all  female  tmde  unionists  were  engaged 
in  the  textile  trades. 

The  following  tables  show  the  number  and  membership  of  tmde 
unions,  by  groups  of  industries,  for  the  seven  years  1892  to  1898, 
inclusive: 


NUMBER  OF  TRADE  UNIONS,  BY  GROUPS  OF  INDUSTRIES,  1892  TO  1898. 

[In  this  tabulation  only  those  trade  unions  are  considered  which  furnished  returns  for  all  of  tlie  seven 

years  included  in  this  period.] 


Year. 


Build- 
ing. 


1892, 
1893. 
1891 

1895 
1896. 
1897, 
1898 


98 
101 
124 
126 
133 
142 
134 


Mining 
and 

quarry- 
ing. 


Metal, 
engi- 
neering, 
and 
ship 
build- 
ing. 


Textile. 


73 

297 

77 

290 

78 

285 

78 

283 

77 

288 

64 

281 

68 

276 

216 
221 
232 
242 
242 
246 
239 


Cloth- 
ing. 


Trans- 
porta- 
tion 
(land 
and  sea). 


Print- 
ing. 

paper, 
etc. 


Wood   I 
working  Misoel- 
and  fur-  lancous. 
nifihing.! 


106 
113 
114 
117 
116 
116 
116  I 


262 
289 
297 
296 
290 
289 
282 


Total 


1,208 
1,255 
1,295 
1,311 
1,317 
1,307 
1,267 


MEMBERSHIP  OF  TR.U)E  UNIONS,  BY  GROUPS  OF  INDUSTRIES,  1892  TO  1896. 

[In  this  tabulation  only  those  trade  unions  arc  considered  which  furnished  returns  for  all  of  the  seven 

years  included  in  this  period.] 


Year. 

Build- 
ing. 

Mining 
and 

quarry- 
ing. 

Metal, 
engi- 
neering, 
and 
ship 

build- 
ing. 

Textile. 

Cloth- 
ing. 

Trans- 
porta- 
tion 
(land 
andsea). 

Print- 
ing, 

paper, 
etc. 

Wood 
working 
and  fur- 
nishing. 

Miscel- 1     T,^,„, 
laneousJ     ^otal. 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

160,388 
175, 379 
181,648 
181,901 
1%,274 
219, 401 
235,862 

315,098 
318, 142 
307, 772 
279,550 
279,429 
282, 432 
352,826 

278, 159 
265,256 
263,027 
267,983 
302, 471 
31.H,  ISO 
307,902 

2(M,039 
205, 431 
215,289 
218, 709 
218,233 
217,716 
213,776 

83.114 
80,580 
81,591 
78,361 
76,708 
75,619 
70,344 

153, 937 
141,8;i9 
123, 776 
120, 352 
134,826 
183,873 
147,298 

45,291 
46, 725 

47,886 
49,060 
50,956 
52, 570 
53,970 

31,811 
31,890 
30,696 
31,839 
36,618 
3H,  564 
37,841 

229,246 
213, 691 
186. 981 
178,883 
197.860 
22;J.  029 
224, 772 

1,501,083 
1, 478, 936 
1,4;J8,666 
1,406,647 
1.49'.i.375 
l,611,aHl 
1,(W4,591 

Of  the  groups  of  industries  enumerated  above,  the  building,  mining 
and  quarrying,  printing,  paper,  etc.,  and  uiiscellaneous  ti'ades  show  an 
increase,  while  the  metal,  engineering,  and  shipbuilding,  textile,  cloth- 
ing, transpoilation,  and  wood  working  and  furnishing  trades  show  a 
decrease  in  membership.  The  largest  membership  (852,820)  was 
reported  by  the  group  of  mining  and  quarrying.  Next  in  order  were 
the  groups  of  metal,  engineering,  and  shipbuilding,  with  307,902 
members,  and  of  building  trades,  wMth  235,862  members. 

The  financial  operations  and  benefit  features  of  trade  unions  are  shown 
for  only  100  of  the  principal  organizations.  These  in  1898  comprised 
1,043,476  members,  or  63  per  cent  of  the  total  trade  union  membership 
reported.     The  following  comparative  statement  shows  the  financial 
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opei'ations  of  the  100  principal  trade  unioDs  for  the  ^even  year;*   l.^,*r 

to  1898: 

FINANCIAL  OPERATIONS  OF  100  PRINCIPAL  TRADE  UNIONS.  1892  TO  1«*H. 


Year. 


1892 
1893, 
18iM 
lK9.'y 
1K%. 
1S97 

if<y«, 


Membcreat 
end  of 
year. 

Income. 

Expendi- 
tures. 

h&nd  at  «- 
1      *-fyt^ 

909,648 
914.311 
928,105 
917,950 
964.809 
1,065,910 
1,043,476 

17,101,265 
7,882,747 
7.W3,311 
7,591.821 
8,153.991 
9.641,758 
9,321,562 

$6,916,119 
9.027.3O3 
6,9ft7.S40 
6.773.7-JO 
6.013,631 
9,237,079 
7,249,484 

1       .7...-.- 
10.  k;-   .' 

ii.tkr.    ' 

1.1- m 

The  total  income  and  expenditures  of  the  100  unions  have  fallen  »'f 
during  1898,  concurrently  with  the  membership,  while  the  fund^i  «»•. 
hand  at  the  end  of  the  year  show  an  increase.     The  total  expenditunL- 
of  the  100  unions  in  1898  amounted  to  £1,489,671  (*7,249,484),  or  :fl.:> 
per  cent  less  than  in  1897.     This  was  expended  mostly  on   variou- 
kinds  of  benefits,  the  nature  and  the  amount  of  the  latter  varying-  c\>n- 
siderabl}'  in  the  different  unions.     Thus  of  the  100  unions,  61  providt^i 
unemployed  and  traveling  benefits,  49  paid  sick  benefits,  43  prt>vidtNl 
accident  benefits,  12  made  contributions  to  medical  charities,  39  p«i  i 
superannuation  benefits,  and  88  paid  funeral  benefits.     Prohal>ly  all 
trade  unions  provide  for  the  payment  of  dispute  benefits,  but  in  s<»m»* 
years  a  numljer  of  unions  are  not  called  upon  to  pay  anything  under 
this  head.     Among   the   100   considered,  15  do  not  show  any    su<h 
expenditures  in  1898. 

The  following  tables  show  the  total  expenditures  and  the  amount 
expended  per  member  on  each  of  the  various  benefits  during  eaci  of 
the  vears  1892  to  1898: 


EXPENDITURES  OF  100  PRINCIPAL   TRADE   UNIONS  ON  VARIOUS  BENEFPrs,  ETt\ 

1898. 


JT«i 


Year. 

Unem- 
ployed, 
traveling, 
and  emi- 
gration 
benefit,  (a) 

Ih92 

81,568,166 

Ih93 

2, 232,  799 

IHIM 

lS9r» 

ISW 

l.H'JT 

Ivsys 

2, 222, 584 
2,ft'>3.658 
1,287.471 
1,(503,093 
1,170,321 

njo^.,*«   '  ^It'lf  a"<5       Super-    ' 
Dispute   ;  „,.^.ident  ;annuaUon! 


l)eneht.(a) 


benefit.    |    benefit. 


I     Other 

iTimoT^i      benefits   I  Workinjr 

Km     .*nd  grants  and  c»ther 

Denem.    j  ^^  j^^m.  iexpen«»o#, 

ber».  (6)  I 


Tt>taL 


SI. 859, 188  $1,020,388 
1,173,766 
1,117,694 
1,281,851 
1,199.772 
1,308,227 
.     1,366,863 


♦196,485 

$333,628 

1391,987 

M7,905 

866,238 

610.084 

595,825 

340,631 

674, 161 

641.701 

871,814 

226,779 

693,564 

367,372 

807,665 

740,696 

387,610 

555,306 

796,855 

408,105 

485.706 

I 

^1,244,277 
1, 226, 752 
1,236.189 
1.223,224 
1,817,926 
1,484,990 
1,492,249 


n  In  n  few  ca'ie.s  it  was  not  pon^iible  to  sepamte  a  eertaln  amount  of  unemploycfl  In-nefit  fn»ia  t'- 
piite  benefit. 

/>  includes  gmnts  to  members,  grants  from  one  society  to  another,  i)aymeutfi  t<>  federatioitf.  trtcS 
councils,  congresses,  etc. 
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EXPENDITURES  PER   MEMBER  OF  100   PRINCIPAL  TRADE   UNIONS   ON   V.A.RIOrS   BENE- 
FITS, ETC.,  1892  TO  1898. 

[The  expenditure  per  member  is  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  total  membership  of  the  100  prin- 
cipal trade  unions,  and  not  on  the  membership  of  the  unions  paying  the  particular  classes  of  benefits.] 


Year. 

Unem- 
ployed, 
travel- 
ing, and 
emigra- 
tion ben- 
efit, (a) 

Dispute 
benefit. 

Sick  and 
accident 
benefit. 

Super- 
annua- 
tion 
benefit. 

$0.55 
.60 
.64 
.70 
.72 
.69 
.77 

Funeral 
benefit. 

Other 
benefits 

and 
grants  to 

mem- 
bers. (6) 

Working 

and 
other  ex- 
penses. 

Total. 

1892 

$1.72 
2.44 
2.39 
2.24 
1.33 
1.51 
1.12 

12.04 
3.14 

.86 
1.06 

.87 
2.96 
1.47 

$1.12 
1.28 
1.21 
1.39 
1.24 
1.23 
1.30 

$0.37 
.40 
.87 
.41 
.38 
.37 
.39 

$0.43 
.67 
.78 
.25 
.32 
.52 
.47 

$1.37 
1.34 
1.33 
1.33 
1.87 
1.39 
1.43 

$7.60 

1893 

9.87 

1894 

7.53 

1895 

7.38 

1896 

6  23 

1897 

8.67 

1898 

6.95 

a  In  a  few  cases  it  was  not  possible  to  separate  a  certain  amount  of  unemployed  benefit  from  dis- 
pute benefit. 

b  Includes  grants  to  members,  grants  from  one  society  to  another,  pajTnents  to  federations,  trade 
councils,  congresses,  etc. 


A  comparison  of  the  items  of  expenditure  during  the  seven-year 
period  shows  a  steady  growth  of  expenditure  per  member  on  super- 
annuation benefits,  marked  variations  in  the  expenditures  for  dispute 
and  unemployed  benefits,  and  a  comt)aratively  uniform  cost  per  head 
for  sickness,  accident,  funeral,  and  other  benefits,  and  grants  to  mem- 
bers. The  expenditures  for  unemployed,  traveling,  and  emigration 
benefits  in  1898  were  smaller  than  during  any  year  of  the  period. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  there  is  no  perceptible  tendency  shown  either 
toward  increased  or  decreased  expenditures  per  member  on  the  part  of 
trade  unions. 

The  other  forms  of  labor  organizations  considered  in  this  report  are 
ti*ade  councils  and  federations  of  trade  unions.  These  institutions 
have  been  defined  in  the  digests  of  the  previous  reports.  The  follow- 
ing summary  shows  the  distribution  of  fedei'ations  according  to 
g^roups  of  industries  and  the  trade  councils  for  the  years  1895  to  1898: 

FEDERATIONS  OF  TRADE  UNIONS  AND  TRADE  COUNCILS,  1895  TO  1898. 


1896. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

Groups  of  industries. 

Num- 
ber. 

Member- 
ship. 

Num- 
ber. 

Member- 
ship. 

Num- 
ber. 

Member- 
ship. 

Num- 
ber. 

Member- 
ship. 

Federations  of  trade  unions: 
Building  trades 

40 
14 

15 

18 

2 
6 

9 

4 
5 

94,934 
417,328 

191,098 
297,842 

23,716 

29,820 

12,882 
10,085 
10,969 

37 
13 

16 
18 

8 

8 

13 
4 
6 

74,648 
401,916 

207,759 
177,939 

67,820 

32,695 

16,973 
10,082 
15,282 

37 

12 

16 
19 

6 

8 

11 
5 
6 

91,949 
361, 182 

212,416 
268,958 

72,624 

34,818 

16, 7M 
10.925 
20,447 

34 

9 

16 

18 

6 

8 

10 

4 
7 

94,612 

Mining 

300,717 

Metal,  engineering,  and 
shipbuilding 

234,406 

Textiles 

257,410 

Transportation      (land 
and  sea) 

42,914 

Printing     and     allied 
trades ...... 

44,698 

Woodworking  and  fur- 
nishing  

12.2(M 

Englnemen 

6,766 

Other  trades 

16,063 

Total 

112 
154 

1,088,674 
690,870 

118 
151 

996,014 
700,661 

120 
156 

1,089,583 
701,289 

112 
156 

1,009,690 

Trade  councils..... 

701,717 
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The  total  gross  membership  of  unions  participating  in  the  112  W 
erations  in  1898  was  reported  as  1,009,690,  but,  owing  to  the  duplici 
tions  arising  from  the  fact  that  the  same  unions  are  sometinio  affiliates 
with  more  than  one  federation,  about  25  per  cent  should  be  deduct  . 
to  obtain  the  actual  number  of  individuals  represented.  Federal i^-i- 
were  most  numerous  in  the  building  trades,  but  the  largest  federati^c 
membership  was  reported  in  the  groups  of  mining,  of  textiles,  ami  • 
metal,  engineering,  and  shipbuilding  trades.  Of  trade  counciK  1> 
reported  a  total  membei-ship  of  701,717  persons. 

The  new  chapter  added  to  the  present  report  consists  of  a  statement 
based  on  the  rules  of  100  principal  ti-ade  unions,  showing  for  e»rt 
union  the  age,  qualifications,  entrance  fees,  and  weekly  contributioifr 
of  their  members,  together  with  the  amount  of  dispute  and  varioo? 
friendly  benefits  paid  to  those  entitled  to  the  same. 
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BECISIOVS  OF  C0XJBT8  AFFECTIHO  LABOR. 

[This  sabject,  began  in  Bulletin  No.  2,  has  been  continued  in  successive  issues. 
All  material  parts  of  the  decisions  are  reproduced  in  the  words  of  the  courts,  indi- 
cated when  short  by  quotation  marks  and  when  long  by  being  printed  solid.  In 
order  to  save  space,  immaterial  matter,  needed  simply  by  way  of  explanation,  is 
given  in  the  words  of  the  editorial  reviser.] 

DECISIONS  UNDER  STATUTORY  LAW, 

CoNSTiTunoNALmr  of  Statute — Sunday  Labor — Barbers — Petit 
r.  State  of  Minnesota^  20  Supreme  Cmirt  Reporter^  page  666, — This 
case  came  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  on  a  writ  of 
error  directed  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  in  which 
one  Paul  J.  Petit  had  been  convicted  of  violating  the  law  of  that  State 
forbidding  Sunday'  labor.  The  point  in  issue  was  the  constitutionality 
of  the  statute  under  which  the  conviction  was  had,  and  the  same  was 
affirmed  in  the  decision  of  the  court,  which  was  rendered  April  9, 1900. 

From  the  opinion  of  the  court,  delivered  by  Chief  Justice  Fuller, 
the  following  is  quoted: 

Petit  was  tried  and  convicted  of  keeping  open  a  barber  shop  on  Sun- 
day, for  the  purpose  of  cutting  hair  and  shaving  beards,  contrary  to 
sec.  0513  of  the  General  Statutes  of  Minnesota  for  1894,  and  the  judg- 
ment was  affirmed  by  the  supreme  court  of  Minnesota.  (74  Minn., 
376;  77  N.  W.,  225.)    This  writ  or  error  was  then  allowed. 

Section  6513  reads  as  follows:  ''All  labor  on  Sunday  is  prohibited, 
excepting  the  works  of  necessity  or  charity.  In  works  of  necessity  or 
chanty  is  included  whatever  is  needful  during  the  day  for  good  order, 
health,  or  comfort  of  the  community:  Provided^  A<7?/v>?vr,  That  keep- 
ing open  a  barber  shop  on  Sunday  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  hair  and 
shaving  beards  shall  not  be  deemed  a  work  of  necessity  or  charity.'' 

We  nave  uniformlv  recognized  State  laws  relating  to  the  obsen'ance 
of  Sunday  as  enacted  in  the  legitimate  exercise  of  trie  police  power  of 
the  State.  Well-nigh  innumerable  decisions  of  the  State  courts  have 
sustained  the  validity  of  such  laws. 

But  it  is  contended  that  by  reason  of  the  proviso  this  act  must  l>e 
held  unconstitutional,  because  thereby  restricted  in  its  operation  on 
the  particular  class  of  craftsmen  to  which  Petit  belonged,  as  (H)nti'a- 
distinguished  from  other  classe.s  of  labor.  The  proviso  was  added  in 
1 887  to  sec.  225  of  the  Penal  Code  of  Minnesota  of  1885.  (Laws  Minn. , 
1887,  chap.  54.) 
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By  the  original  statute  all  labor  was  prohibited,  excepting  the  worb 
of  necessity  or  charity,  which  included  whatever  was  needful  during 
the  day  for  the  gooi  order,  health,  or  comfort  of  the  community. 
As  the  supreme  court  said,  if  keeping  a  barber  shop  open  on  Sunday  for 
the  pui*poses  of  shaving  and  hair  cutting  was  not  a  work  of  necej^sit}' 
or  charity,  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute  as  it  originally  read,  the 
amendment  did  not  change  the  law.  And  it  would  be  going  ver\'  far 
to  hold  that  bec*ause  out  of  abundant  caution  the  legislature  may  have 
sought  to  obviate  any  misconstruction  as  to  what  should  be  consideivd 
needful  during  that  day  for  the  comfort  of  the  community,  as  respected 
work  generally  so  desirable  as  tonsorial  labor,  by  declaring  the  mean- 
ing of  the  statute  as  it  stood,  therefore  the  law  was  transferred  to  the 
category  of  class  legislation.  The  legislature  had  the  right  to  define 
its  own  language,  and  the  statute  thus  interpreted  could  not  reasona- 
bly be  held  to  have  made  any  discrimination. 

The  question  is  not  whether  the  bare  fact  of  shaving  some  particu- 
lar individual  under  exceptional  circumstances  might  not  be  upheld, 
but  whether  the  public  exercise  of  the  occupation  of  shaving  and  hair 
cutting  could  be  justified  as  a  work  of  necessity  or  charity. 

We  think  that  the  keeping  open  by  barbers  of  their  shops  on  Sun- 
day for  the  general  pui'suit  of  their  ordinary  calling  was,  as  matter  of 
law,  not  within  the  exception  of  the  statute  as  it  read  before  the 
amendment. 

But  even  if  the  question  whether  keeping  oj>en  a  barber  shop  on 
Sunday  for  cutting  hair  and  shaving  beards,  under  some  circumstantVN 
was  a  work  of  necessity  or  charity,  was  a  question  of  fact  under  the 
original  act,  which  was  foreclosed  as  such  by  the  amendment  the 
result  is  the  same. 

Assuming  that  the  proviso  did  have  this  effect,  the  supreme  court 
was  of  opinion  that  the  classification  was  not  purely  arbitrary.  The 
court  pointed  out  that  the  law  did  not  forbid  a  man  shaving  himself  or 
getting  someone  else  to  shave  him,  but  the  keeping  open  a  Imrbersbop 
for  that  purpose  on  Sunday;  that  the  object  mainl}^  was  to  protect  the 
employees  by  insuring  them  a  day  of  rest;  and  said,  "'Courts  will 
take  judicial  notice  or  the  fact  that,  in  view  of  the  custom  to  ke**p 
barber  shops  open  in  the  evening  as  well  as  in  the  day,  the  employee?! 
in  them  work  more,  and  during  later,  houi*s  than  those  engaged  in 
most  other  occupations,  and  that  this  is  especially  true  on  Siturday 
afternoons  and  evenings;  also  that,  owing  to  the  habit  of  so  many  men 
to  postpone  getting  shaved  until  Sunday,  if  such  shops  were'  to  l»e 

Eermitted  to  be  kept  open  on  Sunday,  the  employees  would  ordinarily 
e  deprived  of  rest  during  half  of  that  day.  In  view  of  all  the?* 
facts  we  can  not  say  that  the  legislature  has  exceeded  the  limits  of  it^ 
legislative  police  power  in  declaring  that,  as  a  matter  of  law,  keeping 
barber  shops  open  on  Sunday  is  not  a  work  of  necessity  or  charitv. 
while  as  to  all  other  kinds  of  labor  they  have  left  that  question  to  w 
determined  as  one  of  fact." 

We  recognize  the  force  of  the  distinctions  suggested  and  perceive 
no  adequate  ground  for  interfering  with  the  wide  discretion  con- 
fessedly necessarily  exercised  by  the  States  in  these  matters,  by  hold- 
ing that  the  classincation  was  so  palpably  arbitrary  as  to  bring  the  law 
into  conflict  with  the  Federal  Constitution. 
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Employers'  Liability — Construction  of  Statute — Fellow- 
Servants — Brxmh  El^tric  Light  and  Pmcer  Co,  v.  Wells^  35  South- 
emtern  Reporter^  i>«^<^  ^^5. — Rebecca  Wells  sued  the  above-named 
company  for  damages  for  the  homicide  of  her  husband,  who  was  a  line- 
man in  the  employ  of  said  company,  and  who  was  killed  by  the  sudden 
turning  on  of  the  electric  current  while  he  was  repairing  a  wire,  hav- 
ing climbed  a  pole  for  that  purpose.  The  evidence  showed  that  if 
there  was  any  negligence  in  the  turning  on  of  the  current  it  was  the 
negligence  of  the  engineer  of  the  company,  and  the  question  of  liability 
of  the  company  turned  upon  the  point  as  to  whether  said  engineer  was 
or  was  not  a  fellow-servant  of  the  deceased.  In  the  city  court  of 
Savannah,  Ga.,  a  judgment  was  rendered  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff  and 
the  defendant  company  carried  the  case  upon  a  writ  of  error  before 
the  supreme  court  of  the  State  which  rendered  its  decision  March  3, 
1900,  and  reversed  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court,  holding  that  the 
engineer  was  a  fellow-servant  of  the  deceased  and  that,  therefore,  the 
company  was  not  liable  for  his  negligence. 

Judge  Fish  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  same  he  used  the  following  language: 

Granting  that  the  engineer  neglected  to  give  the  required  signal 
upon  that  occasion,  and  tnat  his  failure  to  do  so  caused  Wells's  death, 
was  the  defendant,  under  the  law,  liable  for  his  homicide?  In  other 
words,  would  the  rule  as  to  fellow-servants,  as  stated  in  section  2610 
of  the  Civil  Code,  apply  ?  viz,  that  the  master,  except  in  case  of  rail- 
road companies,  is  not  liable  to  one  servant  for  injuries  arising  from 
the  negligence  or  misconduct  of  other  servants  about  the  same  busi- 
ness. Counsel  for  defendant  in  error  contended  that  the  facts  of  this 
case  did  not  brin^  it  within  such  rule,  for  the  reason  that  the  respjective 
duties  of  the  engineer  and  the  lineman,  Wells,  were  performed  in  dif- 
ferent departments  of  the  company's  business,  so  tnat  there  was  no 
opportunity  for  the  exertion  of  a  mutual  influence  upon  each  other's 
carefulness. 

At  this  point  the  judge  cited  and  quoted  from  numerous  decisions  of 
the  courts,  and  then  continued  in  part  as  follows: 

The  ''different  department  limitation,"  or  the  ''doctrine  of  consoci- 
ation," to  the  effect  that  the  fellow-servant  rule  is  not  applicable  where 
the  servant  injured  is  employed  in  a  department  of  the  general  service 
which  is  separate  and  distinct  from  that  of  the  servant  whose  negli- 

?:ence  caused  the  injury,  is  not  recognized  in  this  State,  as  is  manifest 
rom  the  decisions  referred  to  above;  and  the  great  preponderance  of 
judicial  authority  elsewhere  is  unquestionably  against  such  a  restriction 
of  the  fellow-serv  ant  rule. 

Applying  the  law  as  we  conceive  it  to  be  to  the  facts  of  the  present 
case,  the  engineer  of  the  Brush  Electric  Light  and  Power  Company 
and  Wells,  its  lineman,  being  subject  to  direction  and  control  ^^  *^" 
same  genernl  master,  in  the  same  common  enterprise,  we' 
servants,  though  employed  in  different  departments  of  du 
far  removed  from  each  other  that  one  could  in  no  degree 
influence  the  conduct  of  the  other;  and,  granting  that  Wells 
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hv  nni>on  of  tho  ncirligonee  of  the  engineer  in  failing-  to  g'ive  the  ? . 
nal  Inforo  tho  okH^trio  current  was  turned  on,  the  defendant  et.>nipa! 
wu>  not  liable  to  Wells's  widow  for  his  homicide.     JuJc^nient  rever-* 


Empix'>yer.s'    Liabiltty — Railroad    Companies — Neglioexce    *• 

FELLi>W-SEKVAXT — CONSTRUCTION  OF    STATUTE — Fe7iiru*]i'    t\    ///*.- 

i\.ttf>il  lit/,  Co,.  100  Ftthral  Reportei\  p<ige  247. — This  etu-^  rii^i 
K^foiv  the  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals  for  the  fifth  rinu/ 
ujxMi  a  writ  of  error,  directed  to  the  United  States  circuit  court  f' 
the  southern  di>trict  of  Mississippi,  a  judgment  having  been  rendt  r- 
therein  in  favor  of  the  defendant  railway  company,  which  had  1»^t 
sued  by  one  Fen  wick  to  recover  damages  for  personal  injuries  iDcum-. 
by  him  while  in  its  employ.  The  decision  of  the  court  of  appeals  wi- 
rendered  February  2S,  11K>0,  and  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  rinui: 
court. 

The  facts  in  the  case  are  sufficiently  shown  in  the  opinion  of  Ut 
court  of  appeals,  which  was  delivered  hy  Circuit  Judge  Shelby,  ai  ^ 
from  tho  same  the  following  is  quoted: 

Joseph  Fenwick,  the  plaintiff,  was  injured  while  in  the  employnj*^! 
of  the  defendant.  He  alleged  that  the  injury  was  claused  hy  the  nf-; 
ligeni  e  of  Frank  Puckett,  who  was  also  a  servant  of  the  ^efendhrit 
Puckett,  Hughes,  Fredericks,  and  the  plaintiff  constituted  the  !?wit' ' 
crew  in  defendant's  yard  at  McComb  Gty,  Miss.  Sullivan  wa-*  t> 
yardmaster,  and,  on  the  night  that  the  injury  occurred,  Fiiink  I^i^k 
ett  was  acting  as  foreman  of  the  switch  crew.  In  the  absence  of  sti-' 
utes  or  const i tut ionjd  provisions  controlling  the  case,  it  is  cH>n«.'edt  . 
that  the  plaintiff  could  not  I'ecover,  because  the  employer  would  ri"' 
Ih^  responsible  to  the  plaintiff  for  an  injury  caused  by  the  neglig^m-* 
of  a  fellow-servant.  The  plaintiff's  contention  is  that  the  defendant  V 
made  liable  by  section  198  of  the  constitution  of  Mississippi  adopt*- 
in  1S90,  which  provision  is  also  embraced  in  a  statute.  (Ann.  Codt. 
Miss.,  1892,  g  3559.)  The  part  of  the  section  relied  on  is  as  follow- 
"*  Every  employee  of  a  railroad  corporation  shall  have  the  same  riirbt- 
and  reuiGdies  for  an  injury  suffered  by  him  from  the  ai*t  or  omi^^H- 
of  the  corporation  or  its  employees  as  are  allowed  by  law  to  other  \nx 
sons  not  employees,  where  tne  injury  results  from  the  negligence  of  u 
superior  agent  or  officer,  or  of  a  person  having  the  right  to  control »-: 
direct  the  services  of  the  party  injured." 

It  was  clearly  not  the  intention  of  the  makers  of  the  constitution  »»' 

the  legislature  to  entirely  abrogate  the  common  law  relating  to  negli 

gvMice  of  fellow-servants.    It  is  only  modified.    The  ride  is  only  changt^ . 

when  the  injury  results  from  the  negligence  of  a  '* superior  agent  <•' 

olHcer,"  or  of  *'a  person  having  the  right  to  control  or  direct  the  sen 

ices  of  the  party  mjured.''     In  the  case  of  Evans  r.  Railway  Co.,  7 

Miss.,  527;  12  feouth.,  581,  a  bmkeman  was  injured  by  the  alKnTtMl 

ncLdiwnce  of  an  engineer,  and  the  cited  constitutional  provision  wa*^ 

on  by  the  plaintiff.     In  the  course  of  the  opinion  tlie  court  siw*i: 

^  constitutional  provision  fias  reference  to  a  superior  agent  uv 

of  the  sort  well  known  as  such,  and  any  other  person  in  tho 
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company's  service,  bv  whatever  name,  who  may  be  intrusted  with  the 
right  to  control  and  direct  the  services  of  others  according  to  his  dis- 
cretion and  judgment — one  to  whom  is  committed  the  direction  or  con- 
trol of  others,  for  the  accomplishment  of  some  end  dependent  on  his 
independent  orders,  born  of  the  occasion,  sprung  from  him  as  director, 
and  not  consisting  of  the  mere  execution  of  routme  duties  in  pursuance 
of  fixed  rules  by  various  employees,  each  charged  with  certam  parts  in 
the  general  performance.  It  may  be  that  under  some  circumstances 
the  engineer  may  be  the  superior  of  the  brakeman,  in  the  meaning  of 
the  constitution,  but,  in  the  operation  of  the  train  in  accordance  with 
rules,  one  is  no  more  superior  than  the  other,  and  they  are  not  within 
the  rule  established  by  the  constitution.  To  hold  that  they  are  would, 
by  interpretation,  so  enlarge  the  constitutional  provision  as  to  sweep 
away  entirely  the  mle  as  k)  fellow-serv'ants  as  existing  before,  in  the 
face  of  the  incontrovertible  fact  that  the  pui*pose  of  the  framers  of  the 
constitution  was  not  to  abrogate,  but  to  modify  to  a  certain  extent, 
carefully  expressed  in  section  193." 

This  construction  of  the  statute  in  question  seems  to  us  decisive  of 
this  case.  The  business  of  the  switch  crew  was  to  distribute  the  cars 
on  the  various  tmcks  in  order  to  make  up  the  trains.  One  of  the  crew 
was  called  the  ''foreman."  On  the  night  in  question,  and  for  that 
occasion,  the  yard  master,  Sullivan,  had  appointed  Puckett  foreman. 
Puckett  had  the  switch  list,  or  written  memorandum  by  which  the 
crew  switched  the  cars.  This  is  furnished  the  crew  by  the  vard  mas- 
ter. There  are  five  tracks  in  the  yard,  including  the  ''lead'^  on  which 
the  cars  were  to  be  switched.  On  certain  tracks  designated  cars  were 
to  be  placed,  and  the  men  were  engaged  in  that  work.  We  do  not  find 
in  the  evidence  that  Puckett  was  employed  to  direct  the  services  of 
the  plaintiff  according  to  his  discretion  and  judgment.  The  crew  were 
engaged  in  the  performance  of  mere  routine  duties.  The  plaintiff  and 
Puckett  were  of  the  same  rank  in  the  service;  neither  employed  or 
could  discharge  the  other;  they  received  the  same  pav;  and  neither 
wa.s  superior  to  the  other,  in  the  sense  that  the  one  could  exercise  a  dis- 
cretion and  judgment  in  controlling  the  actions  of  the  other. 

lender  other  circumstances  a  foreman  of  a  crew  might  be  an  agent 
of  the  defendant,  for  whose  negligence  the  defendant  would  be  liable 
for  injury  to  an  employee.  The  name  or  title  of  the  officer  or  agent  is 
immaterial.  We  deciSe  only  that  on  the  facts  disclosed  by  the  record 
the  foreman  did  not,  in  reference  to  the  services  in  which  he  and  the 

Elaintiff  were  engaged  when  the  injur}'  occurred,  bear  such  relation  to 
im  as  to  make  the  employer  responsible  under  the  statute  for  his 
alleged  negligence.  We  think  that  the  circuit  court  correctly  directed 
a  verdict  for  the  defendant.  The  judgment  of  the  circuit  court  is 
affirmed. 


Examination,  Licensing,  etc.,  of  Barbers — Construction  op 
Statute — Wass  v.  Michigan  Board  of  Kvatniners  f(»v  Jiarhrti^  83 
NortliWtHterii  Reporter^  page  23 J^,, — An  application  for  mandaums  was 
filed  in  the  supreme  court  of  Michigan  by  Fred  S.  AVass  against  the 
Michigan  board  of  examiners  for  barbers  and  after  a  hearing,  in  a 
decision  rendered  by  said  court  March  27,  IDOO,  the  writ  was  denied. 
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The  opinion  of  the  court,  delivered  by  Judge  Hooker,  shows  the  t^^U 
in  the  case  and  reads  as  follows: 

The  relator  alleges  that  he  is  a  barber,  and  has  worked  at  that  call- 
ing for  more  than  two  years  immediately  preceding  his  application  to 
the  respondents,  in  Ohio  and  Michigan,  the  last  eleven  monthi*  of 
which  period  he  worked  in  this  State.  He  applied  to  the  respondents 
for  a  certificate  as  a  barber,  under  act  No.  212  of  the  Public  Acts  of 
1899,  and,  being  refused  a  certificate,  asks  a  mandamus  to  compel  its 
issue.  The  answer  of  the  respondents  shows  that  the  only  ground 
of  refusal  is  that  the  relator  is  not  entitled  to  such  certificate  without 
paying  $5  to  the  treasurer  of  the  board,  and  submitting  to  examina- 
tion; not  having  been  engaged  in  the  business  of  a  barber  in  this  State 
for  the  period  or  two  years.  Relator  claims  that,  having  been  engagjed 
in  the  business  of  a  barber  for  two  years,  he  is  entitled  to  the  certifi- 
cate of  the  board,  whether  said  business  was  conducted  in  Michigan  or 
another  of  the  United  States,  and  this  is  the  only  question  that  we  are 
called  upon  to  decide.  Counsel  for  the  relator,  in  their  brief,  say  that, 
''so  far  as  this  case  is  concerned,  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  construing  the 
meaning  of  sections  6  and  7  of  the  act."    They  read  as  follows: 

"  Section  6.  Elach  person  applying  to  said  board  for  a  certificate  shall 

fay  to  the  treasurer  tnereof  the  sum  of  five  dollars,  which  shall  entitle 
im  to  examination  and  to  a  certificate  if  found  qualified:  ProindtJ, 
This  section  shall  not  apply  to  barbers  now  engaged  in  the  business  of 
a  barber  in  this  State  and  who  have  been  so  engaged  for  the  period  of 
two  years. 

"Sec.  7.  Everv  person  now  engaged  in  the  business  of  a  barber  in 
this  State,  and  who  has  been  so  engaged  for  a  period  of  two  years  or 
more,  shall  within  ninety  days  after  this  act  shall  take  effect  file  with 
the  secretary  of  said  board  a  statement  verified  by  his  oath  to  \ye  ad- 
ministered by  any  notary  public  of  the  State,  showing  his  name,  plai-e 
of  business,  post-office  aadress,  the  length  of  time  he  has  actually 
served  as  a  barber,  and  shall  pay  to  said  secretarv  the  sum  of  one  dol- 
lar and  receive  and  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  said  board  a  cer- 
tificate as  a  barber,  and  shall  pay  annually  thereafter  the  sum  of  fifty 
cents  for  a  renewal  of  said  certificate." 

The  Question  resolves  itself  into  this,  viz:  Whether  the  words  ^* so 
engagea"  refer  to  the  words  "  engaged  in  the  business  of  a  barber,''  or 
to  the  words  ''  engaged  in  the  business  of  a  barber  in  this  State.''  Wc 
have  no  doubt  that  the  latter  was  the  meaning  intended.  It  is  said 
that  section  7  does  not  require  the  application  to  show  that  the  appli- 
cant has  been  engaged  in  the  business  of  a  barber  in  this  State  for  two 
years,  but  we  thmk  the  entire  act  should  be  construed  together;  and, 
whatever  the  application  may  be  required  to  show,  we  are  satisfied  that 
it  was  designed  that  the  applicant  should  not  be  entitled  to  a  certificate 
without  examination,  and  the  payment  of  a  fee  of  $5,  unless  he  should 
show  that  fact.     The  writ  is  denied,  with  costs. 


Penalty  for  Making  False  Clafms  against  Seamen — Constrcc- 
TioN  OF  Statute —  United  States  v,  Nehon^  100  Federal  Reporter^ put)^ 
125, — This  was  a  prosecution  brought  in  the  United  States  district  court 
for  the  southern  district  of  Alabama  under  section  10  of  chapter  121 
of  the  acts  of  1883-84,  as  amended  by  chapter  421  of  the  acts  of 
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1885-86  and  by  section  24  of  chapter  28  of  the  acts  of  1898-99.  A 
deniurrer  to  the  indictment  was  filed  claiming  that  the  penal  provision 
in  the  statute  applied  only  to  false  statements  made  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  claim  against  an  allotment  of  wages  made  by  a  stipula- 
tion as  provided  by  said  statute,  and  that  it  had  no  reference  to  any 
other  false  claims  against  seamen  such  as  was  made  in  the  case  at  bar. 
The  district  court,  in  its  decision  rendered  February  1,  1900,  took  this 
view  of  the  case  and  sustained  the  demurrer,  dismissing  the  indictment. 
The  opinion  of  the  court,  delivered  by  District  Judge  Toulmin,  reads 
as  follows: 

The  indictment  in  this  case  is  found  under  section  10  of  an  act  to 
amend  the  laws  relating  to  American  seamen,  for  the  protection  of  such 
seamen,  and  to  promote  commerce.  The  statute  provides  that  it  is 
unlawful  to  pay  any  seaman  wages  in  advance  of  the  time  when  he  has 
actually  earned  the  same,  or  to  pay  such  advance  wages  to  any  other 

f^erson.  Such  payment  is  forbiciden  under  penalties  tnerein  provided 
or.  But  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  seaman  to  stipulate  in  his  shipping 
agreement  for  an  allotment  of  any  portion  of  his  wages,  not  exceeding 
one  month's  wages,  to  be  paid  to  an  original  creditor  in  liquidation  or 
any  just  debt  for  board  or  clothing  which  he  may  have  contracted  prior 
to  engagement.  All  stipulations  for  the  allotment  of  any  portion  of 
the  wages  of  a  seaman  snail  be  inserted  in  the  agreement,  and  shall 
state  the  amounts  and  times  of  the  payments  to  be  made,  and  the  per- 
sons to  whom  the  payments  are  to  be  made;  and  any  person  who  snail 
make  a  false  statement  of  the  nature  or  amount  of  any  debt  claimed  to 
be  due  from  any  seaman  under  this  statute  shall  be  punishable,  etc. 

The  term  *' seaman,"  as  used  in  this  statute,  clearly  means  those 
Americans  who  practice  or  are  employed  in  navigation — whose  avoca- 
tion is  that  of  mariner.  To  construe  the  statute  as  applying  to  those 
persons  only  who  ship  or  engage  to  ship  on  American  vessels,  it  seems 
to  me,  would  give  too  narrow  a  construction  to  it,  too  small  a  field  for 
its  operation,  and  make  the  statute  inconsistent  with  itself  and  inhar- 
monious as  a  whole.  The  statute  is  designed  to  protect  the  seaman 
from  imposition  by  any  person,  by  proviaing  that  no  portion  of  his 
wages  shall  be  paii  in  advance,  ana  be  thereafter  deducted  from  his 
wages  when  actually  earned,  except  he  stipulates  in  his  shipping  agree- 
ment for  an  allotment  of  an  amount  to  be  fixed,  and  not  to  exceed  one 
month's  wages,  out  of  which  allotment  any  sum  justly  due  to  an  orig- 
inal creditor  for  board  and  clothing,  which  he  may  have  contractSi 
for  prior  to  his  engagement,  shall  be  paid. 

The  stipulation  for  the  allotment  having  been  inserted  in  the  agree- 
ment, the  statute  provides  that  any  person  who  shall  make  a  false 
statement  of  the  nature  and  amount  of  any  debt  claimed  to  be  due  from 
the  seaman  shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty.     That  the  statute  applies  to 
American  seamen — Americans  whose  avocation  is  that  of  mariner — 
only,  is,  I  think,  clear;  and  I  think  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  provi- 
sion prohibiting,  under  penalty,  the  making  of  a  false  claim  or  state 
ment,  refers  to  making  a  claim  against  said  allotted  sum.     It  is  mad 
unlawful  by  the  statute  for  a  master  to  pay  a  seaman  wages  in  advance 
or  to  pay  such  advance  wages  to  any  other  persons,  unless,  as  I  cor 
strue  the  law,  they  be  paid  out  of  an  allotment  stipulated  f<^"  ^ —  *^ 
seaman  in  his  shipping  agreement ;  and  any  master  who  ' 
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payment,  in  the  absence  of  the  stipulation  and  allotment  required, 
would  l)e  liable  to  the  penalties  provided  for  in  the  statute.  Thi> 
liability  of  the  master  was  doubtless  considered  a  sufficient  protection 
to  the  seaman  from  a  false  claim  presented  to  the  master  where  tbeiv 
has  been  no  stipulation  and  allotment  provided  for  in  the  shipping 
agreement;  but  where  there  has  been  such  stipulation  and  allotment 
the  master  would  in  that  event  be  authorized  to  pay  advance  wage»«  t/> 
the  extent  of  the  amount  stipulated  for.  The  penalties  imposed  on 
any  person  who  should  make  a  false  claim,  or  a  false  statement  of  the 
nature  and  amount  of  any  claim,  against  the  seaman,  and  stipulated 
for  in  his  shipping  agreement,  was  intended  to  protect  the  seaman 
from  such  false  claim.  The  allotment  is  made  to  meet  claims  against 
the  seaman  for  board  and  clothing,  and  the  stipulation  for  the  allot- 
ment must  be  inserted  in  the  shipping  agreement.  No  wages  can  be 
lawfully  paid  in  liquidation  of  sucn  cmim  without  the  stipulation  and 
allotment  Any  person  making  a  false  claim  against  such  allotment 
shall  be  liable  to  the  penalty.  This  is,  in  my  opinion^  the  cornvt 
interpretation  of  the  law. 

The  statute  declares  that  it  is  applicable  to  foreign  vessels,  and  it 
provides  that  any  master,  owner,  agent,  or  consignee  who  violates  it-^ 
provisions  shall  be  liable  to  the  same  penalty  that  the  master,  etc.,  of 
a  vessel  of  the  United  States  would  be,  provided  that  treaties  in  force 
between  the  United  States  and  foreign  nations  do  not  conflict.  The 
penalty  there  referred  to  is  the  penalty  for  paying  wages  in  adA-ance 
to  the  seaman,  or  paying  advance  wages  to  any  other  person  unbiw 
fully;  and  the  master,  owner,  or  agent  of  a  foreign  vessel  is  liable  t^ 
this  penalty  unless  there  is  a  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the 
nation  to  which  the  vessel  belongs  in  conflict  with  the  statute.  Tbe 
demurrer  is  sustained. 


Strikes — Injunction — Combinations  of  Workmen — Pickettso— 
Cumherland  Glaus  Manufactutung  Co,  v,  Gla^s  Blmci^  An^ociaiion  «] 
the  United  Sfatei<  and  Canada  et  aL,  Jfi  Atlantic  Report<i\  pagt  20S- 
This  was  a  bill  in  equity,  brought  in  the  court  of  chancery  of  the  Stat*- 
of  New  Jersey  by  the  above-named  manufacturing  company,  asking 
for  the  issuance  of  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  defendants  fn>m 
interfering  with  workmen  engaged  by  the  company.  The  bill  of  tbe 
complainant  sets  out  that  it  was  a  manufacturer  of  both  window  gla* 
and  hollow  ware;  that  on  March  10,  181)1),  it  received  a  letter  from 
Dennis  A.  Hayes,  president  of  the  Glass  Bottle  Blowers'  Assoc'iation 
of  the  United  States  and  Canadji,  stating  that  the  nonunion  *rla-- 
blowers  of  South  Jersey  had  organized  and  agreed  that  they  shouW 
ask  their  employers  to  concede  them  such  wages  and  privileges  as  haJ 
been  agreed  upon  l>etween  the  union  manufacturers  and  their  employ- 
ees; that  the  letter  requested  a  meeting  to  discuss  this  matter;  that 
those  manufacturers  who  had  received  copies  of  the  letter  met  and 
appointed  a  committee  to  confer  with  Mr.  Hayes;  that  this  committee, 
being  unable  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  Mr.  Hayes,  suggested  the 
appointment  of  an  arbitration  committee,  to  which  suggestion  Mr. 
"^Hyes  refused  to  accede  and  declined  to  consider  any  propositioa 
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which  did  not  include  an  increase  of  wages  and  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  future  apprentices  and  the  subjection  of  all  manufacturers 
to  the  domination  of  the  defendant  association;  that  on  April  8,  1899, 
all  the  journeymen  blowers  and  finishers,  with  two  exceptions,  in  the 
hollow- ware  department  of  complainant's  works  left  their  work  while 
the  molten  glass  was  in  the  furnace  and  tanks  and  this  branch  of  work 
has  since  been  idle. 

The  bill  further  stated  that  Hayes  lived  in  Philadelphia,  but  came 
to  Bridgeton,  where  the  glass  works  were  located,  and  directed  the 
strike,  either  personally  or  through  orders  issued  by  him  to  William  M. 
Doughty,*  Charles  Dought\^,  and  George  W.  Branin,  none  of  whom 
were  residents  of  Bridgeton,  but  who,  since  the  strike,  were  contin- 
uously in  the  city,  conducting  it;  that  Mr.  Hayes,  William  Lanning, 
secretary,  Conrad  Auth,  its  treasurer,  and  William  Doughty  and 
George  W.  Branin,  members  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Glass 
Bottle  Blowers'  Association,  had  furnished  sums  of  money  to  prevent 
the  workers  from  returning  to  their  work;  that  two  branches  of  said 
association,  namely.  No.  8  and  No.  19,  were  organized  in  Bridgeton 
to  assist  in  disbursing  said  sums;  that  certain  persons,  acting  by  advice 
of  said  association,  congregated  in  large  numbers,  some  armed  with 
clubs,  about  the  approaches  to  the  company's  factory,  and  by  threats 
and  force  coerced  and  intimidated  such  workmen  as  offered  their  serv- 
ices to  the  complainant;  that  they  not  only  guarded  such  approaches, 
but  guarded  all  railroad  stations  to  prevent,  by  violence,  people  taking 
employment  with  the  complainant;  that  the  complainant  was  compelled 
to  lodge  30  of  its  employees  within  its  works  to  protect  them  from 
injury,  and  that  the  strikers  attacked  and  maltreated  those  about  to 
enter  complainant's  works.  The  aflBdavits  attached  to  complainant's 
bill  were,  in  substance,  to  the  following  effect:  That  from  the  inception 
of  the  strike  the  street  in  front  of  the  entmnce  to  the  worlds  was  con- 
stantly occupied  by  bands  of  strikers,  some  aniied  with  clubs;  that 
they  used  indecent  and  threatening  language  to  the  workmen;  that 
they  interposed  physically  between  the  entrance  and  anyone  wishing 
to  enter  or  who  was  suspected  to  be  a  prospective  employee;  that  they 
threw  bricks  and  stones  against  the  house  and  fence  of  the  company 
and  into  the  house  of  one  who  lodged  the  workmen  of  the  company; 
that  employees  and  those  suspected  of  seeking  work  were  held  up  and 
insulted  and  threatened  on  the  street  and  on  the  city  cars;  that  the 
platforms  of  the  railroad  stations  on  each  arrival  of  a  train  were 
crowded  with  strikers,  and  workmen  were  sought  out  and  physically 
pushed  into  the  headquarters  of  the  strikers,  where  they  were  half 
persuaded  and  half  coerced  into  abandoning  their  intention  of  working 
in  complainant's  factory,  and  that  incoming  trains  with  workmen  on 
board  were  bombarded  with  stones  and  the  persons  in  charge  of  these 
workmen  were  stiiick  and  seriously  injured. 
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The  answer  of  the  defendants  practically  admitted  the  allegations  of 
the  complaint  except  the  acts  of  violence,  the  commission  of  any  such 
acts  being  denied.  After  considering  the  papers,  the  court  of  chancery 
rendered  its  decision  December  14, 1899,  and  issued  an  injunction,  but 
against  those  only  who  were  shown  to  have  used  force  and  coercion, 
refusing  to  enjoin  the  Glass  Bottle  Blowers'  Association,  or  its  officers, 
as  such,  holding  that  neither  a  workingman's  association,  conducting 
and  financially  supporting  a  strike  by  its  members,  nor  the  president 
of  such  association  who  organizes  and  directs  such  strike,  confers  with 
its  leaders,  disburses  the  financial  aid  to  strikers,  and  promises  it  to 
others  on  their  striking,  will  be  enjoined  at  suit  of  the  employer  to 
restrain  interference  with  engaged  employees,  neither  having  author- 
ized, encouraged,  known  of,  or  tacitly  approved  any  act«  of  violence 

The  opinion  of  the  court,  delivered  by  Vice-Chancellor  Reed,  con- 
tains the  following  language: 

/  Everv  employer  has  the  right  to  engage,  or  refuse  to  engage,  whom- 
soever he  chooses,  just  as  every  workman  has  the  right  to  enter  or 
(refuse  to  enter  the  service  of  any  employer,  as  he  may  choose.  Apert 
^rom  obligations  arising  from  special  contract  for  employment,  or  for 
fcervices,  for  a  specified  period  of  time,  every  employer  has  the  right 
to  discharge  a  workman,  and  every  workman  nas  the  privilege  of 
leaving  the  service  of  his  employer,  at  his  pleasure.  The  freedom  of 
the  individual  workman  to  seek  employment,  and  of  the  indlyidial 
master  to  give  or  refuse  employment,  belongs  to  every  citizen. 
Foimerly  a  concerted  act,  by  wnicn  a  number  of  workmen  combined 
to  leave  a  master's  employment  simultaneously,  or  to  persuade  oUier 
workmen  to  leave  his  employment  together,  for  the  purpose  of  bjur- 
ing  his  business,  or  of  compelling  him  to  concede  increased  wages,  or 
to  nire  or  discharge  particular  workmen,  was  an  indictable  conspiracv. 
It  was,  however,  neld,  in  the  case  of  Mayer  v.  Association,  4Y  X.  J- 
Eq.,  519,  20  Atl.,  492,  that  since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1883  [acto 
of  1883,  page  36,  act  approved  February  14,  1883]  a  combmation 
which  before  that  time  would  have  been  held  to  be  a  conspiracy  be 
came  by  the  force  of  this  statute  a  lawful  combination.  This  act  hi* 
not  been  repealed.  By  its  terms  it  is  lawful  for  workmen  to  combine 
to  persuade,  by  peaceable  means,  any  person  or  persons  to  enter  into 
any  combination  for  the  leaving  or  entering  into  the  employment  of 
any  person  or  persons  or  corporation.  The  purpose  of  the  act  ww 
undoubtedly  to  legalize  strikes;  i.  e.  the  organization  of  concerted  simul- 
taneous cessation  of  work  by  bodies  of  workmen.  The  words  employed 
by  the  statute  cover  a  combination  for  the  purpose  of  persuading  othen 
to  combine  for  the  purpose  of  entering  or  leaving  an  employment  The 
words  would  seem  to  mtend  a  legalization  of  a  combination  to  induce 
others  to  join  in  a  strike,  and  are,  perhaps,  broad  enough  to  legalise* 
combination  to  persuade  individual  workmen  to  quit,  or  refuse  to  enter, 
the  service  of  any  person  or  persons  or  corporation.  According  to  the 
act,  the  means  adopted  must  be  peaceaBle,  as  the  words  **  persuade, 
advise,  or  encourage"  indicate,  without  the  use  of  the  words  '^  oy  pe*«*" 
able  means."  Therefore  the  methods  adopted  to  induce  a  workman  to 
quit,  or  to  refu&e  to  entei*,  an  employment  muat  be  persuasive,  tfd 
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lot  coercive.  It  is  entirely  settled  that  the  moment  that  individuals^ 
either  singly  or  in  company,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  a  master 
0  accede  to  their  views,  use  force  or  threats  of.  force,  or  in  anj^  way 
ujure  or  threaten  to  injure  either  the  master,  or  those  working  or 
vishlng  to  work  for  him,  the  act  becomes  illegal.  Interference  with, 
he  movement  of  employees  in  passing  in  and  out  of  their  emploverV 
actory,  or  the  use  or  abusive  language,  upon  the  street  or  elsewhere, 
oward  such  employees — indeed,  any  conduct  which  is  calculated  to- 
nduce  those  woi*king  or  wishing  to  work,  against  their  wish,  to  aban- 
lon  their  work,  or  their  intention  to  seek  work — is  within  the  limits- 
►f  coercive  conduct.  There  is  no  contrariety  of  judicial  view  ia 
espect  to  the  illegality  in  the  use  of  any  act  which  is  calculated  Uy 
oerce,  but  in  respect  to  what  acts  are  to  be  regarded  as  coercive  thera 
s  naturally  more  diflFerence  in  judicial  sentiment.  It  finds  expression- 
iiainly  upon  the  fact  of  '* picketing;"  that  is,  by  relays  of  guards  in 
ront  of  a  factory  or  the  place  of  business  of  the  employer,  for  the 
•urpose  of  watching  who  snould  enter  or  leave  the  same. 

At  this  point  in  the  opinion  the  judge  cites  and  quotes  from  a  num- 
or  of  cases  involving  the  legality  of  picketing,  and  then  continues,  in 
art,  as  follows: 

I  can  not  say  that  the  law  is  so  settled  that  a  preliminary  injunction 
in  go  upon  the  notion  that  picketing,  without  some  other  act  evi- 
ontial  of  coercion,  is  in  itself  evidence  of  intimidation.  The  decision 
f  the  Question,  I  think,  must  depend  upon  the  circumstances  surround- 
ig  each  case.  There  must  be  taken  into  account  the  size  of  the  guard,, 
le  extent  of  their  occupation  of  the  street,  and  what  they  say  and  do, 
aking  ever}'^  circumstance  into  account,  if  it  appears  that  the  purpose 
f  the  picketing  is  to  interfere  with  those  passmg  into  or  out  of  the 
orks,  or  those  wishing  to  pass  into  the  works,  by  other  than  persua- 
ve  means,  it  is  illegal.  It  the  design  of  the  picketing  is  to  see  who 
m  be  the  subject  of  persuasive  inducements^,  such  picketing  is  legal. 

It  remains  to  draw  conclusions  in  respect  to  the  facts  provea  as 
^plicable  to  the  doctrine  thus  stated.  The  fact  that  there  was  dis- 
'derly  and  unlawful  conduct  on  the  part  of  very  many  of  those 
igaged  in  the  strike  is  not  refuted.  It  is  entirely  clear  that,  almost 
)ntinuously,  large  lK)dies  of  men  were  in  the  street,  in  front  of  and 
•ound  the  factory  of  the  complainant,  and  that  large  bodies  of  men 
tended  the  arrival  of  each  incoming  train.  Now,  the  force  of  the 
stimony  is  that,  while  the  directions  to  the  ^ards  and  strikers  in 
»nei"al  may  have  been  to  employ  only  persuasive  methods  to  induce 
orkmen  to  quit  the  service  of  complainant,  or  to  refrain  from  enter- 
g  into  its  service,  coercive  measures  were  in  fact  resorted  to.  It  is 
)t  surprising  that  this  should  be  so.  When  large  bodies  of  men  are 
iiibined  to  bring  about  a  purpose,  in  the  accomplishment  of  which 
<ur  feelings  and  passions  are  involved,  the  line  which  separates  argu- 
pnt  from  lorce  is  not  readily  recognized,  or,  if  recognized,  not  easily 
►served.  Nevertheless,  each  man  is  bound  to  observe  the  right  of  the 
iployee  and  employer  to  employ  or  seek  employment  undeterred  by 
ereive  influences.  Now,  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  bombard- 
E?nt  of  complainant's  fences  and  the  boarding  house,  the  attack  upon 
Looming  trains  carrying  employees,  and  the  physical  interference  with 

interception  of  workmen,  were  illegal  acts.  So,  too,  I  think,  waa 
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the  gathering  of  large  crowds  of  workmen  about  the  railroad  station  to 
assint  in  the  interception  of  workmen.  The  actnal  outcome  of  suchi 
crowd  was  seen  at  each  arrival.  The  newcomers  were  surrounded,  wjd 
jostled,  and  pushed  along,  until  they  were  landed  in  the  headquart4*^ 
of  the  strikers.  It  was  almost  a  physical  impassibility  for  the  work- 
men to  more  otherwise  than  accoraing  to  the  will  of  the  crowd,  however 
much  they  may  have  wished  to  do  so.  In  respect  to  the  crowd  guarding 
the  works,  the  question  is  whether  it  can  be  regarded  as  merely  picket- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  seeing  what  was  going  on,  or  whether  it  was 
there  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  a  coercive  power  upon  thof*c  who 
came  to  work,  or  those  already  working  for  the  complainant.  Taking 
the  testimonv  so  far  as  it  stands  substantially  uncontradicted,  I  con* 
elude  that  tne  crowd  spoken  of  in  the  complainant's  affidavits  *'» 
'^guards,"  judged  by  its  size  and  acts,  were  [was]  designed  for  coerrive 
as  well  as  persuasive  purposes.  Conceding  that  a  number  of  strike^ 
could  remain  in  the  vicinity  of  the  factory  yard,  to  see  what  wa*^  ^in? 
on,  yet  when  the  number  >)ecame  a  crowd,  and  when  the  acts  of  tbe 
crowd  expanded  into  occasional  attacks  upon  property,  and  abusi\T 
language  toward  employees,  and  interference  with  those  seeking  to 
enter  the  yard,  the  *"' guard"  became  a  coercive  instrument.  A  per- 
manent guard  in  a  public  street  in  front  of  citizens'  houses  or  a  fatlorv 
is  in  itself  a  nuisance. 

The  court  at  this  point  went  on  and  considered  the  cases  of  the  indi- 
viduals concerned  in  the  strike  and  refused  to  enjoin  any  except  th(H 
who  were  directly  concerned  in  acts  of  violence  or  coercion,  agaiM 
whom  it  allowed  an  injunction  to  issue  restraining  them  from  the 
commission  of  such  acts  after  the  issuance  of  the  injunction. 

DECISIONS  UNDER  COMMON  LAW. 

Employers'  Liability — Duty  of  the  Master — Safe  1\ace  t<» 
Work — Grace  and  Hyde  Co,  t\  Kennedy^  99  Federal  Rtrpctrttr,  poa* 
679, — In  the  United  States  circuit  court  for  the  southern  district  trf 
New  York,  one  Daniel  Kennedy  recovered  a  judgment  in  a  suit  brought 
by  him  for  damages  for  personal  injuries,  against  the  above-naro*^ 
company,  his  employer.  He  was  employed  by  said  company  in  ^^ 
erection  of  a  shed  over  a  sidewalk  and  wjus  standing  on  top  of  a  po^t 
nailing  a  wooden  girder  thereto  when  the  accident  happened.  Tb*' 
work  was  being  prosecuted  during  the  night,  and  at  alwut  half  I«>t4 
o'clock  in  the  morning  a  mail  van  coming  down  the  street  ran  again-t 
one  of  two  guy  4()pi\s  of  a  derrick,  which  ropes  were  stretched  acn^." 
the  street.  Said  guy  rope  swayed  over  and  threw  Kennedy  from  tb 
top  of  the  post  to  the  sidewalk,  and  his  kneet^p  and  one  ami  wen? 
broken.  The  evidence  showed  that  it  was  customary  to  place  r^ 
lights  upon  obstructions  or  to  emploj'  a  watchman  to  warn  again-t 
danger;  that  four  red  lanterns  had  been  furnished  by  the  compan}' 
two  of  which  had  been  broken  before  the  night  of  the  accident;  tW 
the  two  remaining  ones  were  placed  upon  a  beam  in  the  street,  but  Ui*t 
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none  were  placed  upon  the  guy  ropes,  and  in  consequence  thereof  the 
driver  of  the  mail  van  did  not  see  the  rope  into  which  he  ran;  also  that 
no  watchman  had  been  employed  by  the  company.  From  the  judg- 
ment of  the  circuit  court  the  company  appealed  to  the  United  States 
circuit  court  of  appeals  for  the  second  circuit,  which  court  rendered 
its  decision  January  24,  1000,  and  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  lower 
court. 

From  the  opinion  of  the  court  of  appeals,  which  was  delivered  by 
Circuit  Judge  Shipman,  the  following  is  quoted: 

The  case  was  presented  to  the  jury  by  the  plaintiff  upon  the  theory 
that,  inasmuch  as  the  work  was  necessarily  done  at  night,  upon  a  street 
which  was  frequently  occupied  by  passing  vehicles  of  various  kinds, 
and  as  the  necessary  guy  ropes  whicn  extended  into  the  street  must  be 
fastened  when  thev  were  in  danger  of  collision  with  a  passing  vehicle, 
if  unobserved  in  tlie  darkness  by  the  driver  of  the  vehicle,  it  was  the 
luty  of  the  defendant  to  take  such  precautions  against  injury  to  his 
^'mployees  as  to  render  the  place  of  their  work  reasonably  safe.  The 
:ourt  charged  upon  the  dutv  of  the  defendant  as  follows: 

**Did  the  defendants  fulliU  their  duty,  which  was  to  provnde  what 
van  reasonably  safe  and  proper  bj^  way  of  precaution  from  such  a  thing 
us  this  mail  wagon,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  coming  along?  If  thej' 
lid — did  everything  that  was  reasonable  in  that  behalr— you  may  return 
L  verdict  for  the  defendants,  because,  if  they  did,  that  is  enougfi.  That 
s  all  they  were  required  to  do." 

The  defendant  insists  that  the  rule  of  law  which  directs  the  master 
o  provide  his  servant  *'  with  a  reasonably'  safe  f)lace  to  work  in,  having 
eforence  to  the  character  of  the  employment  in  which  the  servant  is 
n^aged,"  is  inapplicable,  because  the  street  was  a  safe  place,  and  the 
ule  as  to  safe  places  does  not  apply  when  the  place  originally  furnished 
?  .safe,  and  becomes  unsafe  in  tne  progress  of  the  work,  or  because  of 
tie  manner  in  which  the  work  is  done.  The  argument  rests  upon  the 
icorrect  assumption  that  the  place  originally'  furnished  was  safe.  The 
lace  was  an  avenue  extensively  used  for  travel,  in  which  a  substantial 
ivd  was  to  bo  erected  at  night  by  the  use  of  derricks  secured  by  ropes 
retching  somewhere  in  the  avenue.  It  was  eminently  unsafe  unless 
rotected  either  by  danger  signals  or  watchmen.  It  is  said,  however, 
lat  when  the  workmen  began  work  sufficient  appliances  in  the  way  of 
mps  were  furnished,  and  that  it  became  unsafe  by  the  way  in  wfeich 
le  work  was  done. 

The  place  could  not  be  reasonably  safe  when  the  workmen  began 
leir  night's  work  unless  an  adequate  system  was  adopted  for  their 
•oteotion  against  dangers  which  were  easily  to  be  anticipated;  neither 
(1  dang-er  spring  out  of  sudden  exigencies,  or  sudden  neglect  or  mis- 
ke  of  a  foreman  or  workman.  The  negligence,  if  it  existed,  arose 
oni  the  insufficiency  of  the  means  for  the  protection  of  the  workmen 
bich  were  originally  adopted. 

The  defendant's  assignments  of  error  seek  to  introduce  into  the  case 
e  doctrine  of  nonliability  for  an  injury  caused  by  a  coservant,  and  it 
uFffed  that  the  danger  was  created  by  the  workmen  themselves;  for 
did  not  appear  that  there  was  a  necessity  for  tying  the  guy  lines  on 
e  other  side  of  the  street,  and  that  occasion  for  warning  or  signals 
ose  only  in  consequence  of  the  act  of  the  men  in  thus  extending  the 
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ropes.  The  defect  in  the  argument  is  a  continuance  of  the  omission 
to  recognize  the  ordinary  necessity  for  the  protection  of  the  employees, 
and  that  the  absolute  duty  of  the  master  to  provide  a  safe  place  is  not 
avoided  by  the  neglect  of  his  representative  or  servants  to  do  the 
things  which  will  obviously  prevent  the  known  original  danger. 


Employers'   Liability — Railroad   Companies — Law    of  Puce 

WHERE   InJLTIY   WAS   RECEIVED    TO    GoVERN — NEGLIGENCE— ASSOP 

TiON  OF  Risk — Leazott  v,  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  Co.^  IfO  Athn- 
tic  Reporter^  page  108^. — Suit  was  brought  by  Victor  Leazott  against 
the  above-named  railroad  company  to  recover  damages  for  injuries 
incurred  while  in  its  employ.  The  accident  occurred  in  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  and  was  occasioned  by  the  breaking  of  a  brake  rod, 
which  had  a  defect  in  it  that  had  existed  for  some  time  but  was  not 
readily  discoverable  by  the  plaintiff.  The  car  to  which  the  rod  was 
attached  belonged  to  another  railroad  company  and  had  been  ra*eived 
by  the  Boston  and  Maine  at  Worcester,  Mass.  The  default  andnegli 
gence  complained  of  was  the  failure  of  the  defendant  company  to 
inspect  the  brake  when  the  car  was  received  by  said  company.  In  the 
supreme  court  sitting  in  Hillsboro  County,  N.  H.,  whore  the  ca.>ew!i'' 
heard,  a  verdict  was  rendered  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff  and  the  ca.se  was 
carried  before  the  law  term  of  said  court  upon  exceptions.  Th^ 
decision  of  said  court  was  rendered  July  28,  1899,  and  the  exception> 
were  sustained  and  a  judgment  rendered  for  the  defendant  company 
From  the  opinion  of  the  court,  delivered  by  Judge  Young,  the  follow- 
ing is  taken: 

The  rights  of  parties  in  actions  of  tort  are  so  far  governed  by  th« 
lex  loci  that  whatever  would  be  a  defense  to  an  action  where  the  cau^^ 
arose  is  a  defense  here.  Inspection  was  the  only  duty  which  the  U* 
of  Massachusetts  imposed  upon  the  defendants,  for  the  plaintiff's  hene- 
fit,  in  respect  of  this  car;  and  they  performed  this  duty  if  they  fur- 
nished competent,  sufficient,  and  suitable  inspectors,  actine  undor 
E roper  superintendence,  rules,  and  instructions.  The  deteodant- 
abitual  neglect  to  inspect  the  brakes  on  cars  which  they  received  from 
connecting  lines  was  the  only  evidence  of  their  failure  to  perform  thi< 
duty,  and,  while  this  is  evidence  of  the  defendant's  negligence,  it  t* 
not  of  itself  sufficient  to  establish  their  liability;  for  the  burden  ij»»«j 
the  plaintiff  to  show  all  the  facts  necessary  to  constitute  his  cau.^  "* 
action,  and  one  of  these  facts  is  that  the  accident  was  not  caused  by* 
risk  which  he  assumed  when  he  entered  the  defendant's  employment. 
A  servant  assumes  the  risk  arising  from  all  the  ordinary  dangers  of 
his  employment,  of  which  he  either  knows  or  might  have  known  by 
the  exercise  of  due  care;  and  this  includes  any  risk  arising  from  tlif 
negligent  performance  of  the  master's  duties,  if  the  servant  knows  of 
this  danger,  and  voluntarily  remains  in  the  master's  employment. 
Upon  this  point  the  law  is  the  same  both  in  this  State  and  in  31*'*^* 
chusetts. 
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The  plaintiff  was  familiar  with  his  work,  and  with  the  defendant's 
system  of  inspection.  He  knew  that  they  never  made  any  test  to  dis- 
cover tiie  strength  of  brake  rods  on  foreign  cars.  The  danger  from 
insufficient  braSe  rods  on  cars  of  this  kind  is  so  apparent  that  no  man 
of  ordinary  prudence  could  fail  to  see  and  appreciate  it;  and  the 
plaintiff,  by  voluntarily  remaining  in  the  defendant's  employment  after 
ne  knew  of  this  danger,  must  be  held  to  have  assumed  the  risk.  Ver- 
dict set  a.side.    Judgment  for  the  defendants. 


Employers'  Liability — Railroad  Companies — Masters'  Duty — 
Contributory  Negligence — Xeio  Orleans  and  XortheoHteni  Railnxid 
^o.  r.  Cleuwits^  100  Federal  ReporUr^  page  J^,15. — One  E.  T.  Clements 
raM  night  foreman  in  the  switch  j'urds  of  the  above-named  railroad 
ompany  at  Meridian,  Miss.  About  10  o'clock  at  night  certain,  flat 
irs  of  another  road  arrived  in  the  yards  and  were  inspected  by  the 
^^nilar  inspectors,  after  which  Clements  had  an  engine  attached 
loreto  and  started  to  mov^e  them.  After  they  had  started  and  were 
oving  slowly,  he  observed  that  a  brake  was  set  on  one  car,  and, 
iinbing  on  the  next  car,  he  started  to  step  from  one  to  the  other — 
aching  forward  and  taking  hold  of  the  brake  wheel  as  he  did  so. 
ic  nut  was  gone  from  the  top  of  the  brake  rod  and  the  wheel  came 
,  causing  him  to  fall  between  the  cars,  and  he  was  run  over  and  his 
11  crushed.  He  brought  suit  against  the  i*ailroad  company  for  dam- 
\s,  and  in  the  United  States  circuit  court  for  the  southern  district 
Mississippi  a  judgment  in  his  favor  was  rendered.  The  railroad 
►ught  the  case  before  the  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals  for 

fifth  circuit,  upon  a  writ  of  error,  and  said  court  rendered  its 
ision  Febiniary  28, 1900,  aflSrming  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court, 
'ircuit  Judge  Pardee  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court  of  appeals, 

after  reciting  and  commenting  upon  certain  instructions  and 
•ges  which  the  railroad  company  requested  the  court  to  give  to  the 

and  which  the  court  refused  to  do  he  continued  in  the  following 
uage: 

le  rule  sought  to  l)e  presented  by  these  instructions  and  charges  is 
,  while  it  IS  the  duty  of  the  railroad  company  to  make  propjer 
H'tion  and  look  after  the  condition  of  cars  that  it  calls  upon  its 
oy^A^  to  use,  when  the  railroad  company  has  appointed  proper 
•apable  inspectors,  and  provided  by  its  rules  that  tnese  inspectors 
make  due  and  proper  inspection,  and  the  inspectors  have  made 
ction,  then  the  duty  of  the  railroad  company  is  j^erformed,  and 
'^ligence  can  be  imputed  to  the  company  because  the  inspection 
ot  been  thorough  and  complete. 

this  point  the  judge  cites  and  quotes  from  numerous  decisions  of 
>urts,  and  then  continues  as  follows: 

the  light  of  these  decisions,  we  understand  the  law  to  l)e  that,  as 
ont  defects  in  machinery  furnished  by  railroad  companies  for  the 
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employees  to  use,  the  railroad  companies  are  insurers  in  all  cases  where 
the  employee,  by  reason  of  his  employment  or  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  has  no  full  opportunity,  before  using  the  machinery  in  ques- 
tion, to  observe  and  note  the  patent  defect;  and  the  rule  is  the  same 
with  regard  to  all  defects  that  can  be  discovered  on  proper  examination 
and  inspection. 

In  the  present  case  the  defendant  in  error  [Clements]  was  not  called 
upon  by  his  duty  to  make  any  particular  inspection  of  the  cai*s  turned  over 
to  him  after  the  regular  inspection.  As  to  the  particular  defect  which 
resulted  in  his  injury,  the  proof  is  clear  that  although  the  defect  wa> 
patent,  and  could  and  would  have  been  readily  noticed  by  any  em- 
ployee called  ordinarily  to  use  the  same,  the  defendant  was  called  upon 
to  use  it  at  night,  in  an  emergency,  and  without  opportunity  to  exam 
ine  or  inspect  the  same.  It  may  be,  as  counsel  for  plaintiff  in  error 
argued,  that  he  knew  that  the  c^r  had  latelv  come  in  from  another 
road;  that  after  he  reached  the  platform  of  the  car  he  could,  with  the 
slightest  movement  of  his  hand,  or  instantaneous  movement  of  hi< 
lantern,  have  discovered  the  condition  of  the  brake  (that  is,  the 
absence  of  the  nut);  and  that  upon  that  discovery  he  could  have  iwmI 
the  brake  (''let  it  off")  in  sucn  a  way  that  he  would  not  have  been 
injured.  But  the  trouble  is,  he  had  no  opportunity  to  examine  the 
condition  of  the  brake  with  his  hand,  or  by  any  movement  of  the  lan- 
tern. In  the  line  of  his  duty,  he  was  climbing  on  top  of  the  ear  a^«  it 
was  moving,  and  he  reached  for  and  caught  the  brake  to  support  hun 
self  preparatory  to  using  the  same;  and  to  say,  under  such  cireum 
stances,  that  he  should  have  made  a  preliminary  inspection,  is  contrar} 
to  both  reason  and  authority.  On  the  w  hole  cjise — and  we  have  exam 
ined  it  with  great  care — we  are  constrained  to  hold  that  the  reeord 
shows  no  reversible  error  on  the  trial,  and  the  judgment  ma-^t  i>*' 
affirmed. 

TUADE    UXIONS — CONSPIRAITT     AGAINST     PERSONS     NOT     MeMBEBS— 

Plant  et  al.  v,  ^V(H)ds  et  ah^  57  KorihedHtcrn  Reporter^  i>a^**  10 IL" 
Action  was  brought  b}^  one  Plant  and  others,  as  plaintiffs,  against  ono 
Woods  and  others,  as  defendants,  to  restrain  the  defendants  from  inter- 
fering with  the  plaintiffs  in  their  employment  and  asking  that  an  injunc- 
tion to  that  effect  be  issued.  In  the  sujK*rior  court  of  Hampden  Coiuity. 
Mass.,  a  decree  Avas  rendered  in  favor  of  the  plaintiffs,  and  the  defend- 
ants appealed  to  the  supreme  judicial  court  of  the  State,  which  renden*<l 
its  decision  Soptcmter  6,  19<X),  and  practically  sustained  the  decision 
of  the  lower  court,  although  modifying  the  terms  of  the  injunetion 
which  had  been  issued. 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  stated  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  whieh 
was  delivered  by  Judge  Hammond,  and  from  the  same  the  follownnjr 
is  ([uoted: 

This  ca^e  arises  out  of  a  contest  for  supremacy  between  two  bibor 
unions  of  the  same  craft,  having  substantially  tHe  same  constitution 
and  by-laws.  The  chief  difference  between  them  is  that  the  plaintin 
union  is  affiliated  with  a  national  organization  having  its  headquarter* 
in  Lafayette,  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  while  the  defendant  union  is  affih* 
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ated  with  a  similar  organization  having  its  headquarters  in  Baltimore, 
in  the  State  of  Maryland.  The  plaintiff  union  was  composed  of  work- 
men who,  in  1897,  withdrew  from  the  defendant  union. 

The  contest  became  active  early  in  the  fall  of  1898.  In  September 
of  that  year  the  members  of  the  defendant  union  declared  ''all  painters 
not  affiliated  with  the  Baltimore  headquarters  to  be  nonunion  men," 
and  voted  '*  to  notify  bosses  "  of  that  declaration.  The  manifest  object  of 
the  defendants  was  to  have  all  the  members  of  the  craft  subjected  to  the 
rules  and  discipline  of  their  particular  union,  in  order  that  they  might 
lave  better  control  over  the  whole  business,  and  to  that  end  they  com- 
)ined  and  conspired  to  get  the  plaintiffs,  and  each  of  them,  to  join  the 
lefendant  association,  peaceably,  if  possible,  but  bv  threat  and  intimi- 
btion  if  necessary.  Accordingly,  on  October  7,  they  voted  that,  "  If 
)ur  demands  are  not  complied  with,  all  men  working  in  shops  where 
vafayette  people  are  employed  refuse  to  go  to  work."  The  plaintiffs 
existing  wnatever  persuasive  measures,  if  any,  were  used  by  tne  def en- 
ants,  the  latter  proceeded  to  ^arry  out  their  plan  in  the  manner  fully 
?t  forth  in  the  master's  report. 

The  general  method  of  operations  was  substantially  as  follows:  A 
uly  authorized  agent  of  the  defendants  would  visit  a  shop  where  one 
r  more  of  the  plaintiffs  were  at  work,  and  inform  the  employer  of  the 
•tion  of  the  defendant  union  with  reference  to  the  plaintiffs,  and  ask 
im  to  induce  such  of  the  plaintiffs  as  were  in  his  employ  to  sign  appli- 
itions  for  reinstatement  in  the  defendant  union.  As  to  the  general 
iture  of  these  interviews  the  master  finds  that  the  defendants  have 
en  courteous  in  manner,  have  made  no  threats  of  personal  violence, 
,ve  referred  to  the  plaintiffs  as  nonunion  men,  but  have  not  otherwise 
presented  them  as  men  lacking  good  standing  in  their  craft;  that  thej" 
ve  not  asked  that  the  Lafaj'^ette  men  be  discharged,  and  in  some 
ses  have  expressly  stated  that  thev  did  not  wish  to  have  them  dis- 
tirged,  but  only  that  they  sign  the  blanks  for  reinstatement  in  the 
fendant  union.  The  master,  however,  further  finds,  from  all  the 
cumstances  under  which  those  requests  were  made,  that  the  defend- 
ts  intended  that  employers  of  Lafayette  men  should  fear  trouble  in 
\v  business  if  they  continued  to  employ  such  men,  and  that  employ- 
to  whom  these  requests  were  made  were  iustified  in  believing  that 
ailure  on  the  part  of  their  employees  who  were  Lafayette  men  to 
ri  such  reinstatement  blanks,  and  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  emplov- 
to  discharge  them  for  not  doing  so,  would  leaa  to  trouble  in  the 
iness  of  the  employers  in  the  nature  of  strikes  or  a  boycott;  and  the 
ployers  to  whom  these  requests  were  made  did  believe  that  such 
ilty  would  follow,  and  did  suggest  their  belief  to  the  defendants, 
the  defendants  did  not  deny  that  such  results  might  occur:  that 
strikes  which  did  occur  appear  to  have  been  steps  taken  by  the 
*ndants  tc  obtain  the  discharge  of  such  employees  as  were  Lafayette 
I  who  declined  to  sign  application  blanks  for  reinstatement;  that 
e  defendants  did  not  in  all  cases  threaten  a  boycott  of  the  employ- 
business,  but  did  threaten  that  the  place  of  busine^  of  at  least  one 
I  employer  would  be  left  off  from  a  so-called  ''fair  list"  to  be  pub- 
^d  by  the  Baltimore  union.  The  master  also  found  that,  fi'om  all 
evidence  presented,  the  object  which  the  Baltimore  men  and  the 
ndant  association  sought  to  accomplish  in  all  the  acts  which  were 
tied  to  was  to  compel  the  members  of  the  Lafayette  union  to  join 
ialtimore  union,  and  as  a  means  to  this  end  they  caused  strikes  to 
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be  instituted  in  the  shops  where  strikes  would  seriously  interfere  with 
the  business  of  the  shops,  and  in  all  other  shops  they*  made  such  rep- 
resentations as  would  lead  the  proprietors  thereof  to  expect  trouble  m 
their  business. 

We  have,  therefore,  a  case  where  the  defendants  have  conspired  to 
compel  the  members  of  the  plaintiff  union  to  join  the  defendant  union, 
and,  to  carry  out  their  purpose,  have  resolved  upon  such  coercion  and 
intimidation  as  naturally  may  be  caused  by  threats  of  loss  of  propertv 
by  strikes  and  boycotts,  to  induce  the  employers  either  to  get  tne  plain- 
tiffs to  ask  for  reinstatement  in  the  defendant  union^  or,  that  failing, 
then  to  discharge  them.  It  matters  not  that  this  request  to  discharge 
has  not  been  expressly  made.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  upon  the  find- 
ings of  the  master  and  the  fact*}  stated  in  his  report,  that  the  compul- 
soiy  discharge  of  the  plaintiffs  in  case  of  noncompliance  with  the 
demands  of  the  defendant  union  is  one  of  the  prominent  features  of 
the  plan  agreed  upon. 

It  is  well  to  see  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  threat  to  strike,  when  taken 
in  connection  with  the  intimation  that  the  employer  may  '^expeit 
trouble  in  his  business.''  tit  means  more  than  that  the  strikers  will 
cease  to  work.  That  is  only  the  preliminaiy  skirmish.  It  means  that 
those  who  have  ceased  to  work  will  by  strong,  persistent,  and  organ 
ized  persuasion  and  social  pressure  of  every  description  do  all  ther  can 
to  prevent  the  employer  from  procuring  workmen  to  take  their  places. 
It  means  much  more.  It  means  that,  if  these  peaceful  measures  fail 
the  employer  may  reasonably  expect  that  unlawful  physical  injury 
may  be  done  to  his  propeily;  that  attempts  in  all  the  ways  practiced 
by  organized  labor  will  oe  made  to  injure  him  in  his  business,  even  to 
his  rum,  if  possible;  and  that  by  the  use  of  vile  and  opprobrious  epi- 
thets and  other  annoving  conduct,  and  actual  and  threatened  perwnal 
violence,  attempts  will  be  made  to  intimidate  those  who  enter  or  de.sire 
to  enter  his  employ;  and  that  whether  or  not  all  this  be  done  bv  the 
strikers  or  only  by  their  sympathizers,  or  with  the  open  sanction  and 
approval  of  the  former,  he  will  have  no  help  from  them  in  his  eflfort" 
to  protect  himself.  |  However  mild  the  language  or  suave  the  manner 
in  which  the  threat  to  strike  is  made  under  such  circumstances  as  are 
disclosed  in  this  case,  the  employer  knows  that  he  is  in  danger  of  pair- 
ing through  such  an  ordeal  as  that  above  described,  and  those  who 
make  the  threat  know  that  as  well  as  he  does. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  threiit,  and  such  the  degree  of  coercion  and 
intimidation  involved  in  it.  If  the  defendants  can  lawfully  perform 
the  acts  complained  of  in  the  city  of  Springtield,  they  can  pursue  the 
plaintiffs  all  over  the  State  in  the  same  manner,  and  compel  them  to 
abandon  their  trade,  or  l;>ow  to  the  behests  of  their  pursuers.  It  i^^ 
be  observed  that  this  is  not  a  case  between  the  employer  and  employ**d, 
or,  to  use  a  hackneyed  expression,  between  capital  and  lal)or,  h"t 
between  laborers  all  of  the  same  cmft,  and  each  having  the  same  I'l^ht 
as  any  one  of  the  others  to  pursue  his  calling.  In  this  as  in  every  other 
case  of  equal  rights  the  rignt  of  each  individual  is  to  be  exercised  ^'^ 
due  regard  to  the  similar  right  of  all  others,  and  the  right  of  one 
[may]  oe  said  to  end  where  the  right  of  another  begins.  The  rig'n 
involved  is  the  right  to  dispose  of  one's  labor  with  f  ullf  reedom.  TniJ* 
is  a  legal  right,  and  it  is  entitled  to  legal  protection.  The  rul^ .  '** 
stated  with  care  and  discrimination  by  Wells,  J.,  in  Walker  r.  C'n)ni"» 
107  Mass.,  555:  '' Everyone  has  a  right  to  enjoy  the  fruits  and  advan- 
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tages  of  his  own  entei'prise,  industry,  «kill,  and  erodit.  He  has  no 
right  to  be  protected  against  competition,  but  he  has  a  right  to  ]>e  free 
from  malicious  and  wanton  interference^  disturbance,  or  annoyance. 
If  disturbance  or  loss  come  as  the  result  of  competition,  or  the  exer- 
cise of  like  rights  ]>y  others,  it  is  damnum  absque  injuria,  unless  some 
superior  right  by  contract,  or  otherwise,  is  interfered  with.  But  if 
it  come  from  the  merely  wanton  or  malicious  acts  of  others,  without 
the  justification  of  competition,  or  the  service  of  any  Jnterest  or  law- 
ful purpose,  it  then  stands  upon  a  different  footing. "[  In  this  case  the 
acts  complained  of  were  calculated  to  cause  damage  to  the  plaintiffs, 
and  did  actually  cause  such  damage;  and  they  were  intentionally  done 
for  that  purpose.  Unless,  therefore,  there  was  justifiable  cause,  the 
acts  were  malicious  and  unlawful.^ 

The  purpose  of  these  defendants  was  to  force  the  plaintiffs  to  Join 
the  defendant  association,  and  to  that  end  they  injured  the  plaintiffs  in 
their  business,  and  molested  and  disturbed  them  in  their  efforts  to 
work  at  their  trade.  The  defendants  might  make  such  lawful  rules  as 
thev  please  for  the  regulation  of  their  own  conduct,  but  they  had  no 
right  to  force  other  persons  to  join  them..  The  necessity  that  the 
plaintiffs  should  join  this  association  is  not  so  great,  nor  is  its  relation 
to  the  rights  of  the  defendants,  as  comparecT  with  the  right  of  the 
plaintiffs  to  l)e  free  from  molestation,  sucii  as  to  bring  the  acts  of  the 
defendant  under  the  shelter  of  the  principles  of  ti^e  competition. 
Such  acts  are  without  justification,  and  therefore  are  malicious  and 
unlawful,  and  the  c(>nspii*acy  thus  to  force  the  plaintiffs  was  unlawful. 


UnLAWFUX.   SuSPENSlOlf  FROM  MEMBERSHIP  IN   TraDE    UnION — ('of- 

ton  ^Tmnmer^  and  IjnujHhoriintiCH  AsH<H*l<ttl<m  N^ct,  2  t\  Tuyhpr — 06 
SoutftweJitern  Reporter^  p*^{Jt'  oo-L-  -Action  was  bi'ought  against  the 
al>ove-named  labor  organization  In'  James  A.  Taylor  for  damages  for 
his  alleged  wrongful  and  malicious  suspension  from  memlH^rship'  in 
>Hid  organization.  In  the  county  (»ourt  of  (ialveston  County,  Tex., 
a  judgment  was  rendered  in  his  favor  and  the  defendant  organization 
appealed  the  case  to  the  court  of  civil  apix»aLs  of  the  Stiite  which  ren- 
dered its  decision  April  2,  19(M),  and  reversed  the  judgment  of  the 
lower  court. 

The  facts  in  thi^  kkim^  were  clearly  stated  )>y  Judge  (iill,  who  deliv- 
iM-ed  the  opinion  of  the  court,  and  from  said  opinion  the  following  is 
taken: 

The  association  is  a  corpoi*ation  or^nized  for  the  purpose  of  securin; 
vvork  for  its  members,  for  maintainmg  fair  wages  for  their  lalmr,  an 
X)  supply  certain  tools  for  their  use.  These  tools  were  purchased 
V  ith  funds  derived  from  assassments  upon  the  membership,  and  each 
neniber  was  entitled  to  their  use,  and  to  such  other  benefits  as  inured 
0  him  as  a  meml>er  of  the  bodv,  under  certain  prescril)ed  rules  and 
cumulations.  One  rule  provided  that  any  member  who  should  work 
or  a  less  sum  than  4<>  cents  per  hour  should  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  $10 
rid  suspension  from  the  association  for  one  year,  during  which  time 
10  should  be  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  meml>ership.  Appellee  was  a 
iieuiber  of  the   association.     At  a   regular   meeting   held   July   28, 
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1897,  lie  was,  by  resolution,  fined  $10,  and  suspended  for  ot- 
year,  for  the  alleged  reason  that  he,  with  certain  other  member- 
named  in  the  resolution,  had  worked  for  the  Lone  Star  Line  at 
less  sum  per  hour  than  the  sum  prescribed  in  the  rule  above  rami-'. 
This  resolution  was  carried  by  the  requisite  vote,  and  the  suspensi 
resulting  therefrom  was  enforced  against  appellee.  He  was  pros^r 
when  this  action  was  taken,  but  had  rec*eived  no  previous  notice  of  t: 
purpose  to  suspend  him,  and  did  nothing  at  the  time  which  amount^ 
to  a  waiver  of  such  notice.  On  the  contrarv,  he  protested  again<t  li- 
summary  nature  of  the  proceedings,  and  demanded  the  right  to  •• 
heard;  but  his  protest  was  ignor^.  As  to  whether,  at  tlie  time 
this  action,  there  was  in  existence  any  rule  prescribing-  the  methc^d'^ 
suspension  or  expul.sit)ii,  t\\v  evidence  is  conHieting^,  It  was  ^h^^i 
that  th*^  a-'^soeiatiun  had  forinerly  lM?^en  ineorpc* rated  under  a  diJfem; 
name,  but  had  forfeited  its  eharter  by  nonpayment  of  the  franfbi^ 
tax;  that  the  old  concern  had  by-laws  for  the  government  of  the  Mi 
in  the  sus^jension  and  expulsion  of  membt^rs,  and  that  such  hy-k^* 
provided  tor  notice  and  a  hearing.  It  was  also  shown  that  a  mnm't^' 
tee  was  then  out,  engagt^d  in  the  task  of  fonmilating^  hy-laws*  for  tfc^ 
new  corporation.  It  was  contendin!  that  the  Ijy-law  s  of  the  dcfunc! 
corporation  eon  trolled  the  new  btjdy,  and  there  was  some  evidemx' it*' 
it  had  l>cen  acting  thereunder,  though  none  that  they  had  been  Um 
ally  adopted.  It  was  shown  that  the  suspension  of  iippeJicc  is^a^  tinaL 
if  valid,  he  having  no  Fi|^ht  to  appeal  to  any  other  tribunal  eonnf^i'^' 
with  tlie  order.  His  right  of  action  depends,  therefore,  upon  ib^ 
invalidity  of  th(^  iietiuii  of  the  association  in  suspending  him.  App"l' 
lant  contends  that  the  suspension  was  valid  and  binding  In  the  ah,^"^^ 
of  l)y-liiws  providing  for  notice  and  trial  and  prciscribing  the  mode"« 
procedure. 

The  ease  l>efore  iis  is  one  involving  valual>le  rights.  In  sach  t-a^^** 
the  weight  of  authority  tends  to  support  the  doctnne  that  a  hy-l»^ 
providing  for  expulsion  without  notice  or  trial  will  l>e  held  iniiiM 
A  by-law,  to  be  valid,  must  be  reitsonable.  In  this  case,  if  ^*?  ^ 
ciatiOn  was  in  fact  acting  under  the  b^'-laws  of  the  okKx>iiioratJoH'  '^'' 
suspension  was  void,  Ijceause  their  provisions  were  ignored.^  If  ^^[ 
old  by-laws  were  not  operative,  then  no  by-law  exL^ted  providing  ruij^  ^ 
of  proeedure  in  stu-h  rases,  and  a|}peltee  was  entitled  to  rea.^w*i'*^ 
notice  (»f  the  nature  of  the  charges  against  hinu  and  an  opportUDit?" *■' 
be  heard.  ^      ^ 

The  eontentioiL  of  appellant  that  the  act  of  expuUion  was  UimH 
upon  appellee  is  not  tenable.     He  would  l>e  entiHed  to  a  judgiuen*  f^^^      I 
such  dunia^es  as  proximately  resulted  from  the  wrong,  j       ' 

By  the  eighth  assignment  of  error  appellant  com plams  of  the  mw^ 
of  the  trial  court  to  sustain  a  special  exception  to  the  petition-  |. 
exception  U  that  the  petition  fails  to  disclose  in  what  manner  app***, 
was  deprived  of  the  use  of  the  tools,  and  how  and  in  what  mfl«"*''"  _] 
suspension  affected  his  right  to  engage  in  remunenitivc  labor,  *^5P,^ 
vented  him  from  procuring  work.     The  petition  is  defective  Jii  ,  | 

respects  pointed  out,  and  the  court  erred  in  refusing  to  siL4in»  | 

except ii>n.     It  is  impossibU^  to  ivseertain  from  the  iMtitioii  ^"^  *'^j.k 
nection  existed  between  his  nienibership  in  I  lie  a*<^CM^ia(io(i  *^\_-         i 
means  of  obtaining  work,  or  in  what  way  In*  was  depri  veiJ  of  ?'\*^P^fl|       J 
'*V  to  secure  eiuploynjent.     For  thi'  errors  indit^ted^  tbt*  ]udf» 
"rsed,  and  the  cau^jc  remanded. 
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LAWS  OF  VAEIOUS  STATES  EELATHTG  TO  LABOE  ENACTED  SINCE 

JAHTJAET  1,  1896. 

[The  Second  Spcdal  Report  of  the  Department  contains  all  laws  of  the  various  States  and  Terri- 
tories and  of  the  United  States  relating  to  labor  in  force  January  1, 1896.  Later  enactments  are  repro- 
duced in  successive  issues  of  the  Bulletin  from  time  to  time  as  published.] 

NORTH  GABOLINA. 

ACTS  OF  1899. 
Chaiter  373. — Barean  of  labor  and  printing. 

Section  1.  Chapter  one  hundred  and  thirteen  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  [creating  a  bureau  of  labor  statistics]  is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  2  (as  amended  by  chapter  539,  acts  of  1899).  A  bureau  of  labor  and  printinjr 
is  hereby  created  and  cstablisned,  the  duties  of  which  bureau  shall  be  exercised  and 
dLscharged  by  a  commissioner,  who  shall  be  designated  as  "commissioner  of  labor 
and  printing"  and  by  an  assistant,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  said  commissioner  and 
who  shall  be  a  practical  printer.  The  said  commissioner  shall  be  elected  by  the 
joint  ballot  of  the  members  of  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of  the  general 
assembly  of  North  Carolina.  The  term  of  office  of  said  commissioner  shall  begin  on 
the  fifteenth  day  of  March  next  after  liis  election,  and  he  shall  hold  his  office  until 
January,  nineteen  hundred  and  one,  when  other  State  officers  are  quaUfied.  At  the 
next  general  election  the  commissioners  [commissioner]  of  labor  and  printing  shall 
be  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years  by  the  people  in  the  same  manner  as  is  provided 
for  the  election  of  secretary  of  state.'  The  office  of  said  bureau  shall  be  kept  in  the 
city  of  Raleigh  and  tlie  same  sliall  be  provided  for  as  other  public  officers  [officer] 
by  the  State. 

Sec.  3.  Said  commissioners  [commissioner]  shall  receive  a  salary  of  one  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  payable  monthly;  and  said  assistant  commissioner 
shall  receive  a  salary  of  nine  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  payable  monthly,  and  they 
shall  also  receive  their  actual  traveling  expenses  while  traveling  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  the  infonnation  and  statistics  provided  for  in  this  act.  And  said  a.ssistant 
commissioner  shall  jierform  the  duties  of  the  said  commissioner  in  his  absence  from 
office  or  in  case  of  a  vacancy  therein. 

Sec.  4.  Said  commissioner  aided  by  said  assistant  commissioner  shall  collect  and 
collate  information  and  statistics  concerning  labor  and  its  relation  to  capital,  tlie 
hours  of  lalx)r,  the  earnings  of  lalx)rer8  and  their  educational,  moral  and  financial 
condition;  and  the  best  means  of  promoting  their  mental  and  moral  and  material 
welfare;  shall  also  collect  [and]  collate  information  and  statistics  concerning  the 
various  mining,  milling  and  manufacturing  industries  in  this  State,  their  location, 
capacity  and  actual  output  of  manufactured  products,  the  kind  and  quantity  of  raw 
material  annually  used  by  them  and  the  capital  invested  therein;  shall  also  collect 
and  collate  information  and  statistics  ix>nceming  the  location,  estimated  and  actual 
horse  power  and  conditions  of  valuable  water  powers  developed  and  undeveloi^ed  in 
this  State;  also  concerning  farm  lands  and  farming,  the  kinds,  character  and  quantitv 
of  the  annual  farm  products  in  this  State;  also  of  timber  lands  and  timbers,  truck 
gardening,  dairying  and  such  other  information  and  statistics  concerning  the  agricul- 
tural, industrial  welfare  of  the  citizens  of  this  State  as  he  may  deem  to  l)e  of  interest 
BJid  Ijenefit  to  the  public,  and  shall  all  [also]  perform  the  duties  prescribed  in  chap- 
ter fifteen,  public  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven. 

Sec.  5.  Said  commissioner,  aided  by  said  assistant  commissioner,  shall  carefully 
examine  all  printing  and  binding  done  for  the  State,  or  any  department  thereof  bv 
the  public  printer,  and  shall  certify  that  the  workmanship  of  said  printing  and  bind- 
ing 18  properly  executed  and  that  the  accoimts  rendered  by  the  public  printer  for  the 
same  are  accurate  and  just  before  the  auditor  shall  issue  any  warrant  for  the  payment 
thereof. 

Sec.  6.  Said  commissioner  shall  annually  publish  a  report  embodying  therein  such 
information  and  statistics  as  he  may  deem  expedient  and  i:)roper,  which  reix)rt  shall 
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be  printed  and  paid  for  by  the  State  just  a.^  the  report  [reports]   of  other  jk, 
officers  are  printed  and  paia  for,  the  number  of  copies  of  said  report  to  he  prim«=*: 
he  designated  by  said  commissioner;  the  digtribiition  of  the  reports  will  \ie  }4u4 
from  the  general  fund  and  not  from  the  appropriation;  said  comniiseioner  shall  -^ 
or  cause  to  be  sent  a  copy  of  said  report  to  every  newspaper  in  this  State  and  a  " 
to  each  member  of  the  general  assembly,  a  copy  to  each  of  the  several  Stale  • 
county  officers,  a  copy  to  each  labor  organization  in  the  State  an<l  a  copy  to  an\  >  * 
zen  who  may  aj)ply  for  the  same  either  in  person  or  by  mail,  and  he  may  aln-  ^ 
a  copy  to  such  officers  of  other  States  and  Territories  and  to  such  cori*<jr«ti«>o^ 
individuals  in  other  States  and  Territories  as  may  apply  for  the  same  or  as  ht*  ii- 
think  proi^er.     He  shall  also  make  a  full  report  to  the  governor  as  other  Stati»  <>ff.« 
are  required  to  do,  embodying  therein  such  recommendation  a«  he  may  deem  v-a.. 
lated  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  his  department. 

Sec.  7.  For  c*arrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act  the  sum  of  three  thoui«n«l  r 
hundred  dollars  ($3,500)  annually  is  hereby  appropriated  to  be  jiaid  by  the  > 
treasurer  out  of  any  funds  not  otherwii^e  specihcally  appropriateil,  an<l  said  ci'nw 
sioner  when  money  is  required  for  the  use  of  his  said  clepartment  shall  certify  t- : 
State  auditor  theainount  required,  and  the  auditor  shall  thereupon  draw  hii?  ^urru 
upon  the  treasurer  for  the  same. 

Skc.  8.  All  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  th«»  provifsioiin  of  thirf  a<n  a" 
hereby  repealed. 

Skc-.  9.  This  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  it>j  ratiticiition. 

Ratified  the  3d  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1899. 

Chaiter  410. — Makhif/  hibitr  tlmj  a  legal  JuAklny^ 

Section  1.  Section  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-four  of  the  o-i^  ' 
hereby  amende<l  by  inserting  at  the  end  of  line  four  of  said  section  the  /o//«»»i'- 
words,  to  wit:  ''And  the  first  Thursday  in  Septeml^er." 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  ratification. 

Ratified  the  6th  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1899. 

C'haptek  507. — Protection  (tf  nnploytt^  us  tfttcrs. 

Section  54. — Anv  |x*rson  who  shall  discharge  from  employment,  withdraw  fAtn  r- 
age  from  or  otherwise  injure,  threaten,  oppress  or  attempt  to  intimidate  any  qiwiirr. 
voter  of  this  State  because  of  the  vote  such  voter  may  or  may  not  have  cast  in  ai  • 
election  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Sec.  88.  All  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this  act  are  hereby  n^j*'*-^'^ 
»     *    * 

Sec.  89.  This  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  ratification 
Ratified  the  6th  day  of  March,  A.  I).  1899. 

Ch.\i*ter  581. — f'onrirt  hih<n'. 

Section  8. — All  prisonei-s  confined  in  the  county  jail  under  a  final  sentence  cj  'J'^" 
court  for  crime  or  imprisonment  for  mmpaymentof  costs  or  tines  or  under  tiual  jj.'Jk'- 
ment  in  cases  of  bastardy,  or  under  the  vagrant  acts,  all  insolvents  who  f'haii 
iinj)risoiied  by  any  court  in  said  county  for  noni>aymentof  costs,  ancl  all  pei¥«'>ni5  j^l^* 
tenced  in  said  ccKinty  to  the  State  prison  for  a  term  less  than  ten  years  ?hall  <• 
worked  on  the  public  roads  of  the  county:  Pirmdrd^  That  the  commissioner?  of  IR^' 
county  may  arrange  with  the  commissioners  of  any  neighboring  (Hiunty  or  ^'**^°^'r 
for  such  an  exchange  <»f  prisoners  durinj^  alternate  months  or  years  as  will  ^^  \ 
ea<'h  such  cooperating  county  to  therc^by  increase  the  number  of  prisonerfst  «"'' 
on  its  public  roads  at  any  given  time.     And  upon  application  of  the  said  n«i<l  f^^I"*!^ 
intendent  of  the  county  or  that  of  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  county  ^*''"^"*r 
sioners,  the  judge  of  the  superior  court  or  the  judge  of  the  criminal  ct«'^.'  . 
justices  of  the  i)eace  and  the  principal  officer  of  any  municipal  or  any  ^{^'^^ 'Pj^;"!] 
court,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  judge  or  justice  of  the  peace  or*  said  P"^**.^l - 
officer  to  assign  such  persons  convicted  in  his  court  to  said  roail  siU>^riuteD<lt'J»  J'^ 
work  on  the  jmblic  roads  c>f  said  county;  all  such  convicts  to  be  fed,  H<»the<l  i*^^^ 
otherwise  cared  for  at  the  expense  of  the  county:  I*rovid/'d  f\krthn\  That  in  ''4-'^!^^ 
serious  jdiysical  disability,  certified  to  Uy  the  cnunty  pliy^irim!.  j-^rstms  *4'Uii*''^^^ 
said  superior,  criminal  or  inferior  courta  in  the  county  iiiay  \n'  m^uix^uv^l  t^^  '''*'  ■' ' 
tentiary  or  to  the  county  jail.  '  ^  y 

Sec.  9.  When  the  commissioners  of  any  coutity  shall  bav*?  rtia^U«  ptt«v»i"'*^ '"' 
iwnse  of  supporting  and  guarding  while  at  work  j«n  ttie  pubtir  roidsn  UJIP-"^"^ 
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ber  of  prisoners  than  can  be  supplied  from  that  county,  upon  the  application  of  the 
commissioners  of  said  county  to  the  judges  of  the  superior  and  criminal  courta  pre- 
sidin^f  in  adjoining  counties  or  any  other  county  or  counties  in  the  same  or  adjoining 
judicial  districts  which  do  not  otherwise  provicle  for  the  working  oi  their  own  con- 
victs on  their  own  public  roads,  may  sentence  such  able-bodied  male  prisoners  as  are 
described  in  section  eight  of  this  act  from  such  adjoining  counties  or  other  counties 
in  the  same  and  adjoining  judicial  districts  to  work  on  the  public  roads  of  said  county 
or  counties  apply injj  for  the  same  in  the  order  of  their  application;  and  the  cost  of 
transporting,  guarding  and  maintaining  such  prisoners  as  may  be  sent  to  any  such 
county  applying  for  the  same,  shall  be  paid  by  the  county  applying  for  and  receiv- 
ing them  out  of  the  road  fund  of  each  such  county:  Proiidedy  That  any  and  all  such 
pnsoners  from  such  other  counties  may  at  any  time  be  returned  to  the  keeper  of 
the  common  jail  of  such  counties  at  the  exi)ense  of  the  county  having  received  and 
used  them. 

Sec.  28.  All  laws  and  ]>arts  of  lawH  in  conflict  with  this  act  are  herebv  repealed. 

■»    *    ■» 

Sec.  29.  This  ai't  shall  }ie  in  force  from  and  after  its  ratification. 
Katified  the  7th  day  of  March,  A.  I).  1899. 

Chapter  628. — ( hnvict labor. 

Section  1.  *  *  *  The  justice  of  the  i>ea<»e  before  whom  a  conviction  shall  be 
had  shall  in  his  judgment  sentence  any  vagrant  or  vagrants  to  work  out  his  sen- 
tence on  the  public  roads  or  highways  of  the  county  in  wliich  such  conviction  is  had. 

Sec.  2.  The  boards  of  commiasioners  of  the  various  counties  shall  in  their  discre- 
tion make  provisions  by  such  rules  and  regulations  as  they  may  deem  necessary  and 
lawful  for  tne  working  of  convicts  upon  the  public  roads  or  highways  for  their  coun- 
ties, and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  justice  of  the  peace  or  judge  holding  court  in  such 
counties  to  sentence  to  imprisonment  and  hara  labor  on  the  public  roads  for  such 
tenns  as  are  now  provided  by  law  for  their  imprisonment  in  the  comity  jail  or  in  the 
State  prison  the  followinjj^  cla.«i-es  of  convicts: 

First.  All  })ersons  convicted  of  offenses  the  punishment  whereof  would  otherwise 
\)e  wholly  or  in  jtart  imprisonment  in  the  common  jaiL 

Second.  All  |>ersons  convicted  of  crimes  the  punishment  whereof  would  otherwise 
l>e  wholly  or  in  part  punishment  in  the  i>enitentiary  for  a  term  not  exceeding  two 
years. 

Sec.  3.  The  convicts  sentence<l  to  hard  labor  upon  the  public  roads  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  l)e  under  the  control  of  the  commissioners  of  the  county, 
and  said  commissioners  shall  have  power  to  enact  all  needful  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  successful  working  of  ail  couN^icta  upon  such  public  roads  and  highways. 

Sec.  4.  This  act  shall  apply  only  to  the  counties  of  Pitt,  Edgecombe,  Wilson, 
Ta<.*k8on,  Granville,  Stanle>^,  and  Swain. 

Sec.  5.  This  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  ratification. 

liatified  the  8th  day  of  March,  A.  1).  1899. 

WASHINaTON. 

ACTS  OF  1899. 

Cn  A  ITER  28. — BUtcklhithuj. 

iSFXTioN  1.  Every  person  in  this  State  who  shall  willfully  and  maliciously,  send  or 
U diver,  or  make  or  cause  to  be  made,  for  the  purpose  of  being  delivered  or  sent  or 
»art  with  the  possession  of  any  paper,  letter  or  writing,  with  or  without  name  sipied 
hereto,  or  signed  with  a  fictitious  name,  or  with  any  letter,  mark  or  other  designa- 
lon,  or  publish  or  cause  to  be  publishe<i  anv  statement  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ig  any  other  person  from  obtaining  employment  in  this  State  or  elsewhere,  and 
very  T>erson  wno  shall  willfully  and  maliciously  **  blacklist"  or  cause  to  be  *'black- 
stea  any  person  or  persons,  by  writing,  printing  or  publishing,  or  causing  the 
iine  to  }ye  done,  the  name,  or  mark,  or  designation  i-epresenting  tlie  name  oi  any 
erson  in  any  paper,  pamphlet,  circular  or  book,  together  with  any  statement  con- 
^ming  persons  so  named,  or  publish  or  cause  to  be  published  that  any  person  is  a 
leniber  of  any  secret  organization,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  such  jKjrson  from 
Mruring  eniploymentj  or  who  shall  willfully  and  maliciously  make  or  issue  any  state- 
lent  or  pap^r  that  will  tend  to  influence  or  prejudice  the  mind  of  any  employer 
.ruinst  the  person  of  such  person  seeking  employment,  or  any  person  who  shall  do 
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any  of  the  things  mentioned  in  this  section  for  the  purpose  of  caofiin^  the  (lifchrF 
of  anv  person  employed  by  any  railroad  or  other  company,  corporation,  iDdin»ict 
or  intiividuale,  shall,'  on  conviction  thereof,  be  adjudged  guilty  of  misdemeanor  ii 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  nor  more  than  one  th^m**- 
dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  coimty  jail  for  not  lees  than  nint?ty  ila>-8  nor©"^ 
than  one  vear,  or  bv  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 
Approv*e<I  March  3,  1899. 

Chapter  35. — 'Sr//Wy  ajyplUmcrs  on  railro<ids, 

Skction  1.  Any  person  or  persons,  railroad  companies  or  corporations,  owniix:  ' 
operating  a  railroad  or  railroads  in  this  State,  shall  l)e  and  are  hereby  re«^nire*l  oi 
before  the  first  day  of  Octol)er,  1899,  to  so  adjust,  till,  block  and  securely  fjM&T']  'i 
frojjs,  switcht^s  and  guard  rails  on  their  roads  as  to  protect  and  prevent  tht-  f*'«'t 
employee's  and  other  |>ersons  from  being  caught  therein. 

Sec.  2.  Any  person  or  persons,  railroa<l companies  or  corporations  owning:  «»r  hi-- 
ating  a  railroad  or  railroads  in  this  State,  shall  be  liable  for  any  damagi*  rr«vi\- 
from  a  failure  to  comply  with  the  proWsions  of  this  act;  such  damages  to  Im-  T*r" 
ered  by  the  parties  entitled  to  recover  as  provided  in  stH'tions  137,  138  and  1^^ 
volume  2  of  Hill's  Annotated  Codes  and  Statutes  of   Washington,  IxMiig  t*x*li  :-^ 
4827,  4828  and  4829,  Ballinger's  Annotated  Cmles  and  Statutes  of  Washinjjton. 

Skc.  3.  Anv  person  or  persons,  railroml  companies  or  corporations,  ownmgor  o;t<^: 
ating  anv  raflroad  in  this  State,  failing  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  thi.-  *' 
within  the  time  limited,  shall  lx»  deeme<l  guilty  ot  a  misdemeanor,  and  onc^^n^'v- 
tion  there()f  shall  l)e  fine<i  in  any  sum  not  less  than  five  hundred  dollars*  iwrm"n 
than  two  thousixnd  dollars. 

Approved  March  6,  18^)9. 

CuAiTEJi  77. — KxaminatUmj  Vcensirnj^  rtc,  of  }wrs*'jtho*^f. 

Sectiox  1.  Xo  person  shall  practice  horseshoeing  either  as  a  ma^er  horseHb(tr  < ' 
journeyman  horseshoer  f(^r  hire  in  any  city  of  the  first  class  of  this  State  unl«*  f^' 
IS  duly  registered  as  hereinafter  i)rovided,  in  a  book  kept  for  that  puri>o*'  '^^^'* 
ollice  of  the  city  clerk  of  the  city  in  which  he  practices. 

Sec.  2.  The  city  clerk  of  every  city  of  the  first  class  in  this  State,  shall  keep  a  l*'^ 
in  his  ollice  to  Ix;  known  as  the  **  master's  and  journevmen's  horseshoers*  rcjh>t»*r 
in  which  shall  be  recorded  the  nanu^  of  all  master  ana  journeymen  horeeshocr-t-n ti- 
tled to  continue  the  practice  of  horseshoeing  in  such  city. 

Sec.  3.  Any  person  who  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  act  is  practicing*'* 
master  or  journeyman  horseshoer  in  this  State  may  register  within  sixty  i*^'  y^J] 
after  the  ])assa<re  of  this  act  after  making  and  filing  with  the  clerk  of  the  city  «>i  t"*' 
fir>it  class  in  which  he  practii'cs,  an  affidavit  stating  that  he  was  practicing  hon^ 
shoeing  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  such  registration  shall  esv^r 
him  from  the  provisions  of  this  act  requiring  an  examination.     No  pennm  bluu'  * 


served  an  apprenticeshij)  at  horseshoeing  for  at  least  three  years:  l\<jr\de(l,  That  [^'^ 
section  shall  not  l>e  so  constmed  as  to  prohibit  any  j^erson  who  has  n  -  '"  "'"'  "*' 
tion  for  examination,  to  practice  horseshoeing  under  the  direct  supervi 


section  shall  not  l>e  so  constmed  as  to  prohibit  any  j^erson  who   has  made  app''^  ^ 

rseshoeing  under  the  direct  supervision  of  a  1*'^^* 
son  who  has  passed  such  examination,  while  the  board  of  examiners  is  actinir  oj*" 


or  deferring  action  upon  such  application. 

Sec.  4.  In  every  city  affecte<i  by  this  act  there  shall  be  appointe<i  a  board  of  pxa^ 
iners,  consisting  of  one  veterinary  and  two  master  horst^hoers  and  two  i*^*^'-*^i,f 
horseshoers,  which  shall  l>e  called  **horseshoer8*  board  of  examiners,"  ^.^^^^^^Jki* 
residents  of  such  city,  and  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  carr>'  out  the  provision.^  oi  i 
act.     The  members  of  said  lx)ard  shall  he  appointed  by  the  mayor  of  mch  t'i^'  ^^ 
the  tenn  of  office  shall  l)e  for  five  years,  except  that  the  members  of  said  heam    ^ 
appointe<l  shall  hold  oflice  for  the  term  of  one,  two,  three,  four,  and  five  X^^^^j^, 
designated  by  the  mayor  and  until  their  successors  shall  Ix*  dulv  appoint^/-  ^  ^^^ 
l>oard  of  examiners  shall  have  a  regular  place  of  meeting,  and  shall  bold  ****^*^*  „r 
the  ])urpoK^  of  examining  applicants  desiring  to  practice  horseshoeing  »*  *  °   ,  jan* 
journeyman  horseshoer  in  each  city  affected  by  this  act,  not  later  than  thj^^     -^  * 
after  any  applications  have  Ix'en  presented  to  them,  and  shall  grant  a  **.'^**  ^i- 
any  i>erson  showing  himself  (lualifitni  to  practice,  and  the  l)oard  shall  ''*^r***ljt.i/i. 
"nsation  a  fee  not  excee<ling  two  dollars  from  each  person  examined,    tnrec 
^  of  said  board  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 
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Sbc.  5.  Every  applicant  who  shall  have  complied  with  the  provisions  of  sections  4 
and  5  of  this  acf,  shall  be  admitted  to  registration  and  shall  pav  the  citv  treasurer  of 
the  city  in  w^hich  he  desires  to  register  the  smn  of  fifty  cents,  wnich  Bhall  be  received 
afl  full  compensation  for  such  registration. 

Sw\  6.  Any  person  who  shall  present  to  the  clerk  for  the  purpose  of  registration 
any  certificate  which  has  been  fraudulently  obtained^  or  shall  m  any  wise  knowingly 
\Tolate  or  neglect  to  comply  with  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and  shall,  for  each  and  every  offense,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  ten  dollars  or  more  than  fifty  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  m  the  county 
jail  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  ten  days  or  more  than  thirty  days,  or  by  both  fine  and 
imprisonment. 

Approved  March  13,  1899. 

Chapter  101. — Hours  of  labor  on  public  works. 

Section  1.  Hereafter  eight  hours  in  any  calendar  day  shall  constitute  a  day's  work 
on  any  work  done  for  the  State  or  any  county  or  municipality  within  the  State,  sub- 
ject to  conditions  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  2.  All  work  done  by  contract  or  subcontract  on  any  building  or  improvements 
or  works  on  roadsj  bridges,  streets,  alleys  or  buildings  for  the  State  or  anj^  county  or 
muhicinality  within  the  State,  shall  be  done  under  the  provisions  of  tliis  act:  Pro- 
ridedy  That  in  cases  of  extraordinary  emergency  such  as  danger  to  life  or  property, 
the  hours  for  work  ma^  be  extended,  but  in  such  case  the  rate  of  pay  for  time 
eniph)yed  in  excess  of  eight  hours  of  each  calendar  day,  shall  be  one  and  one-half 
times  the  rate  of  pay  allowed  for  the  same  amount  ot  time  during  eight  hours*  serv- 
icer And  for  this  purpose  this  act  is  made  a  part  of  all  contracts,  subcontracts  or 
agreements  for  work  done  for  the  State  or  any  county  or  municipality  within  the 
State. 

Sbc.  3.  Any  contractor,  subcontractor,  or  agent  of  contractor  or  subcontractor,  fore- 
man or  employer  who  shall  violate  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  less  than  twenty-five 
dollars  nor  more  than  two  hundred  dollars,  or  with  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  ten  days  nor  more  than  ninety  days,  or  both  such  fine 
and  imprisonment,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 
Approved  March  13,  1899. 

Chapter  140. — Employment  of  children. 

Section  5.  No  child  under  the  age  of  fifteen  years  shall  be  employed  in  any  manufac- 
uring,  mechanical  or  mercantile  establishment,  or  by  any  telegrapn  or  telephone  com- 
jany  in  this  State,  except  during  the  vacations  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city  in  which 
•iicli  child  resides,  unless  during  the  twelve  montlis  next  preceding  such  employment, 
le  shall  have  attended  school  as  provided  for  in  section  one  of  this  act,  or  has  already 
ittained  a  reasonable  proficiency  in  the  common  school  branches  for  the  first  eight 
ears  as  outlined  in  the  course  of  study  for  common  schools  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
n^on,  or  shall  have  been  excused  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  city  in  which 
iich  child  resides;  nor  shall  such  employment  continue  unless  such  child  shall  attend 
•h(>ol  each  year,  or  until  he  shall  have  acquired  the  elementary  branches  of  learning 
lught  in  public  schools  as  above  provided. 

8bc.  6.  No  child  under  the  age  of  fifteen  years  shall  be  so  employed  who  does  not 
Tt^ont  a  certificate  made  by  or  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
i strict  in  which  such  child  resides,  of  his  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  see- 
on  five  of  this  act;  and  said  certificate  shall  also  give  the  place  and  date  of  birth  of 
ich  child  as  nearly  accurate  as  may  be;  and  every  owner,  superintendent  or  o ver- 
ier of  any  establishment  or  company  employing  any  such  child  shall  keep  such 
•rtificate  on  file  so  long  as  such  child  is  employ(9  therein.  The  form  of  said  cer- 
Sicate  shall  be  furnish^  by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
Sec.  7.  Every  owner,  superintendent,  or  overseer  of  any  such  establishment  or 
rnimnjr  who  employs  or  permits  to  be  emi)loyed  any  child  in  violation  of  any  of 
e  provisions  of  the  two  next  preceding  sections,  and  every  parent  or  guardian  who 
rmitfi  sfuch  employment,  shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  twenty-five  doflars. 
Sbc.  8.  The  truant  officers  shall,  at  least  once  in  every  school  term,  and  as  often  as 
e  board  of  directors  shall  require,  NTsit  the  establishments  or  companies  emploving 
fh  children  in  their  respective  cities,  and  ascertain  whether  the  provisions  of  the 
ree  next  preceding  sections  hereof  are  duly  observed,  and  report  all  violations 
i^reof  to  the  said  board. 

^KC.  9.   The  truant  officers  shall  demand  the  names  of  the  children  under  fifteen 
xm  of  age  employed  in  such  establishments  or  companies  in  their  resoecth-e  cities. 
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and  shall  require  the  certificates  of  age  and  school  attendance^  prescribecl  in  seclkjo 
6  of  this  act,  to  be  produced  for  their  inspection;  and  a  refusal  to  produce  sach  cer- 
tificate shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceedifig  twenty-five  dollars. 

Sec.  10.  Every  owner,  superintendent  or  overseer  of  any  such  ^tabliphmeDt  or 
company  who  employs  or  permits  to  be  employed  therein  a  child  under  sixteen  years 
of  s^e  who  can  not  write  iiis  name,  age  and  place  of  residence  legibly,  while  the 
public  schools  in  the  city  where  such  child  lives  are  in  session,  shall  for  every  aich 
offense  be  fined  not  exceeding  twentv-five  dollars. 

Approved  March  14,  1899. 

WISCONSIN. 

ACTS  OF  1899. 
Chapter  28. — Stalt:  n'forntatori/ — Manual  tra'nihuj — Omrirt  lattor. 

Section  1.  Chapter  201a  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  1898,  entitles!  **Of  the  Sute 
Reformatory,"  is  hereby  amende<l  to  rea<l  as  follows: 

Organization:  Section  4944b.  *  *  *  It  [the  State  board  of  control]  may  aliio 
maintain  therein  a  manual  training  school,  may  cause  the  inmates  to  be  instructed  in 
trades,  and  may  carry  on  in  the  mstitution  any  industry  not  prohibited  by  law, 
employing  for  that  purpose  the  labor  of  the  inmates  confine<l  therein. 

Approved  Man^h  18,  1899. 

Chapter  77. — Seata  far  jnnale  I'mployt*^. 

Section  1.  Every  person  or  corporation  employing  females  in  anv  manufacturii^j^, 
mechanical  or  mercantile  establishment  in  the  State  t)f  Wisconsin  sliall  provide  salt- 
able  seats  for  the  females  so  employed,  and  shall  permit  the  use  of  such  seati*  by 
them  when  they  are  not  necessarily  engaged  in  the  active  duties  for  which  they  are 
employed. 

Se<'.'2.  An^  person  or  corporation  who  shall  violate  the  provisionn  of  thisacH  Hbail, 
upon  conviction  thereof,  be  considered  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall  l>e  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  ten  dollars,  nor  more  than  thirty  dollars  for  each  and 
every  offense. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  l)e  in  fun-e  from  and  after  its  passage  and  jmb- 
lication. 

.Vpproved  March  30,  1899. 

Chapter  79. — Reguiat'mg  the  manujacinrf  af  rignrtt. 

Section  1.  No  shop  or  place  wherein  cigars  are  manufacture*!  shall  l>e  hM-Atcd 
below  the  ground  floor. 

Sec.  2.  Each  employee  in  any  shop  or  place  wherein  cigars  art*  manufactared, 
shall,  while  actually  employed,'  l)e  alloweti  to  use  twenty  square  feet  of  surhk^e 
space,  unobstructed  to  the  ceiling. 

Sec.  3.  Every  room  wherein  cigars  are  manufacture<l  shall  contain  at  least  st^ven 
hundre<l  cubic  feet  of  air  spa<*e.  It  shall  in  everv  part  be  not  leRS  than  eight  feet  in 
height,  from  floor  to  ceiling,  every  window  shall  have  not  less  than  twelve  8(]uare 
feet  in  superficial  area,  and  the  entire  area  of  w^indow  surface  shall  not  be  leas  than 
twelve  per  cent  of  the  floor  space  of  such  room. 

Sec.  4.  Every  room  in  which  cigars  are  manufactured  while  work  is  carried  on 
shall  be  so  ventilated  that  the  air  shall  not  l)ecome  impure  and  injurious  to  the 
health  of  the  persons  employed  therein,  and  it  shall  whenever  necesstttry,  by  the 
means  of  air  shafts  or  other  ventilation,  l)e  so  changed  as  to  render  hannleaa  all 
gases,  dust  and  other  impurities  generated  in  the  process  of  manufacturing  cigars. 
AH  windows  are  to  Ik*  kept  open  for  thirty  minutes  before  working  hours  and  for 
thirty  minute^s  after  working  liours. 

Sec.  5.  Every  such  shop  or  place  in  which  one  or  more  persons  are  employed  and 
every  such  factor>'  in  which  five  or  more  persons  are  employed,  shall  be  kept  cl«an. 
The  dust  must  be  removed  from  work  tables  and  floors  once  every  day,  the  floors 
scrubl)eil  at  least  once  a  week  and  one  cuspidor  provided  for  every  two  employecn. 

Sec.  6.  No  person  imder  eighteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  or  permitted  to 
work  in  a  cigar  shop  or  a  cigar  factory  at  manufacturing  cigars  for  longer  than 
eight  hours  a  day  or  forty-eight  hours  a  week. 

Sec.  7.  Where  men  and  women  are  employe<l  there  shall   l)e  separate  dressing 
ms  and  water-cloeets  for  the  different  sexes. 
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Sbc.  8.  Any  person  violating  any  provision  of  this  act  shall  be  punished  by  fine 
not  exceeding  twenty-five  dollars  and  no  less  than  ten  dollars  for  the  first  offense,  and 
by  fine  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars,  and  no  less  than  twenty-five  dollars  for  the  second 
and  each  following  offense. 

Sbc.  9.  The  factory  inspector  shall  have  full  power  and  it  shall  be  his  duty  to 
enforce  all  the  provisions  of  this  act,  but  no  prosecution  shall  be  instituted  for  any 
violation  of  sections  2,  3  and  4  unless  the  employer  or  manufacturer,  or  the  firm  has 
been  notified  by  a  notice  sent  in  a  registered  letter  for  at  least  four  weeks  prior  to  a 
prosecution,  requiring  the  necessary  changes  in  the  factory  or  workshop,  and  such 
request  has  not  been  complied  with. 

Sbc.  10.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  11.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  take  effect  on  and  after  tlit  first  day  of 
July,  1900. 

Approved  March  30,  1899. 

Chapter  152. — Assistant  factory  inspectors. 

Section  1.  The  commissioner  of  labor  and  industrial  statistics  shall  have  power  to 
appoint  six  suitable  persons  as  assistant  factory  inspectors  who  shall  perform  their 
duties  under  his  direction  and  who  may  be  removed  oy  him  for  cause. 

Sec.  2.  Each  of  the  said  assistant  factory  inspectors  shall  be  paid  a  salary  at  the 
rate  of  one  thousand  dollars  per  annum  together  with  necessary  traveling  expenses 
to  be  paid  out  of  money  in  the  eeneral  funa  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

Sec.  3.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  conflicting  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage  and 
publication. 

Approved  April  11,  1899. 

Chapter  158. — Duties  of/nctonj  inspecttrrs^  etc. 

Section  1.  Section  1021f  of  the  Statutes  of  1898,  is  hereby  amended  *  ♦  *  so 
that  said  section    *    *    *    shall  read  as  follows: 

Section  1021  f.  The  commissioner  [of  labor  and  industrial  statistics],  his  deputy, 
the  factory  inspector  and  the  assistant  factory  inspector  may  enter  any  factory,  mer- 
cantile establishment  or  workshop  in  which  laborers  or  women  are  employed,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  facts  and  statistics,  examining  the  means  of  escape  there- 
from in  case  of  fire  and  the  provisions  made  for  the  health  and  safety  of  operatives 
or  for  suitable  seats  for  women  therein.  If  any  such  oflScer  shall  learn  of  any  viola- 
tion of  or  neglect  to  comply  with  the  law  in  r^pect  to  the  employment  of  children, 
the  hours  of  labor  for  them  cr  for  women,  or  in  reference  to  fire  escapes  or  the  safety 
of  employees,  or  such  seats  for  women,  he  shall  give  written  notice  to  the  owner  or 
occupant  of  such  factory,  mercantile  establishment  or  workshop,  of  such  offense  or 
n^lect,  and  if  the  same  is  not  remedied  within  thirty  days  after  the  service  of  such 
notice,  such  oflBcer  shall  give  the  district  attor*  >y  of  the  county  in  which  such  fac- 
tory, mercantile  establismnent  or  workshop  is  situated,  formal  notice  of  the  facts, 
whereupon  that  oflScer  shall  immediately  institute  the  proper  proceedings  against 
the  person  guilty  of  such  offense  or  neglect. 

Sbc.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  ita  passage  and 
publication. 

Approved  April  12, 1899. 

Chapter  189. — Emery  wneels  in  factories  and  unyrkshops. 

Section  1.  All  persons,  companies  or  corporations  operating  any  factory  or  work- 
shop where  emery  wheels  or  emery  belts  of  anv  description  are  used  for  polishing, 
either  solid  emery,  leather,  leather  covered,  felt,  canvas,  linen,  paper,  cotton  or 
wheels  or  belts  rolled  or  coated  with  emery  or  corundum,  or  cotton  wheels  used  as 
buff,  shall,  when  deemed  necessary,  by  the  factory  inspector,  assistant  factory 
inspector,  or  any  officers  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  provide  such  polishing  wheels  or 
belts  with  bio  wees  or  similar  apparatus,  which  shall  be  placed  over,  beside  or  under 
such  wheels  or  belts  in  such  manner  as  to  protect  the  person  or  persons  using  the 
same  from  the  particles  of  the  dust  produced  and  caused  thereby,  and  to  carry  away 
the  dust  arising  from  or  thrown  off  by  such  wheels  or  belts  while  in  operation,  airectly 
to  the  outside  of  the  buildine  or  to  some  receptacle  placed  so  as  to  receive  and  to  con- 
fine such  dust    Providedy  That  grinding  machines  upon  which  water  is  used  at  the 
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point  of  the  grinding  contact  shall  be  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  this  art;  aai': 
provided  that  this  act  shall  apply  only  to  those  wheels  or  belts  which  are  oe^  fi- 
polishing  and  which  are  contained  in  the  room  or  apartment  usually  denominah^j 
the  polishing  room,  and  which  are  used  continuously  therein;  and  prmidtd  furO^\ 
That  this  act  shall  not  embrace  nor  apply  to  such  wheels  or  belts  as  can  not  be  « 
equipped  without  impairing  the  convement  or  necessary  use  thereoL 

Sec.  2.  No  emery  wheel  or  grindstone  in  any  factory,  mill  or  workshop,  shall  \*- 
used  when  the  same  is  known  to  the  person  usmg  the  same  to  be  craekea  or  other- 
wise defective,  nor  operated  at  a  greater  speed  than  indicated  or  guaranteed  by  u^ 
manufacturer  of  such  emery  wheel  or  grindstone. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  person,  company  or  corporation  operating  jay 
such  factory  or  workshop  to  provide  or  construct  such  appUancx^s^  appaniu*. 
machinery  or  other  things  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  act^  as  set  fort^ 
in  the  pr^neding  section,  as  follows:  Each  and  every  such  wheel  shall  be  litted  vith  i 
sheet  or  cast  iron  hood  or  hopper,  of  such  form  and  so  applied  to  such  wheel  or  wbft-  - 
that  the  dust  or  refuse  therefrom  will  fall  from  such  wheels,  or  will  be  thrown  into  fii,  \ 
hood  or  hopper  by  centrifugal  force,  and  be  carried  off  by  the  current  of  air  into  i 
suction  pipe  attached  to  same  hood  or  hopper. 

Sec.  4.  Each  and  every  such  wheel  six  inches  or  less  in  diameter  shall  be  proritit^: 
with  a  three-inch  suction  pipe;  wheels  six  inches  to  twentv-four  inchest  in  tfiameter. 
with  four-inch  suction  pipe;  wheels  from  twenty-four  incnes  to  thirty-six  inche?  in 
diameter,  with  five-incli  suction  pij)e;  and  all  wheels  larger  in  diameter  than  tbirt- 
stated  above  shall  be  provide*!  each  with  a  suction  pipe  not  less  than  six  incht^  ir 
diameter.  The  suction  pii)e  from  each  wheel,  so  specifie<l,  must  be  full  sizea:^  to  i\^ 
main  trunk  suction  pipe,  and  the  main  suction  pipe  to  which  smaller  pipes*  an- 
attached  shall,  in  its  diameter  and  capacity,  be  equal  to  the  combine<l  area  of  Hirh 
smaller  pipes  attached  to  the  same,  and  the  discharge  pipe  from  the  exhaust  fnn  con- 
nected with  the  suction  pipe  or  pipes  shall  be  as  large,  or  lai^r  than  the  gacth^ 
pipe. 

Sec.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  person,  company  or  coiporation  operating  anv 
such  factory  or  workshop  to  provide  the  necessary  fans  or  blowers  U^  be  <*onn«^t»^i 
with  such  pii)e  or  pipes,  as  al)ove  set  forth,  which  shall  be  run  at  a  rate  of  speed  v 
will  produce  a  velocity  of  air  in  such  suction  or  discharge  pipes  of  sufficient  forct'  t» 
carry  away  all  dust  discharged  into  the  aforesaid  hood  or  hopper.  All  branch  pij«** 
must  enter  the  main  trunk  pipe  at  any  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  or  less;  the  nidis 
suction  or  trunk  pipe  shall  be  oelow  the  emery  or  buffing  wheels,  and  as  cUise  to  tbf 
same  as  possible,  and  to  be  either  upon  the  floor  or  underneath  the  floor  on  which 
the  machines  are  placed  to  which  such  wheels  are  attached.  All  bentls,  turns,  an*i 
elbows  in  such  pipes  must  be  made  with  easy,  smooth  surfaces,  having  a  radius  in 
the  throat  of  not  less  than  two  diameters  of  the  pipe  on  which  they  are  connected. 

Sec.  6.  The  provisions  of  sections  4  and  5  shall  not  apply  to  existing  milk,  fai-t4>rie« 
or  workshops  which,  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  act,  have  an  appliance  or  appli- 
ances designed  and  used  for  the  purpose  of  removing  such  dust  from  the  polismzkfr 
room,  and  which  said  appliance  or  appliances  substantially  effect  such  design. 

Sec.  7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  everv  factory  inspector  of  this  State,  or  his  depati*? 
to  enter  any  factory  or  workshop  in  this  State  during  working  hours,  and  upon  a^^'CT- 
taining  the  facts  that  the  proprietors  or  managers  of  such  factory  or  workshoj**  ha^* 
failed  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  to  make  complaint  of  the  same  in 
writing  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  police  magistrate  having  juriwliction,  wh.> 
shall  thereupon  issue  his  warrant,  directe<l  to  the  owner,  manager  or  diretti>r,  in 
such  factory  or  workshop,  who  shall  be  thereupon  proceeded  against  for  the  \iolatii<n 
of  this  act  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  and  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  proeecotini; 
attorney  to  prosecute  all  cases  under  this  act 

Sec  8.  Any  such  person  or  persons  or  company,  or  managers,  superintendents  or 
directors  of  any  such  company  or  corporation,  who  shall  have  the  charge  or  manage- 
ment of  such  factory  or  workshop,  who  shall  fail  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  before 
any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  shall  be  punished  by  a  ffiie  of  iiot  lees  than  twenty- 
five  dollars,  and  not  exceeding  one  hundrea  dollars. 

Sec.  9.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage  and 
publication. 

Approved  April  14, 1899. 

Chapter  213. — Employment  and  inteUigence  office*  and  bureaus. 

Sbction  1.  No  person  shall  engage  in  the  businees  of  keeping;  an  employment  or 

''^telligence  bureau  or  office  or  a^ncy  for  the  purpose  of  ninng  men  to  work  for 

T^,  and  receive  a  compensation  for  such  hiring  without  first  having  obtained  a 
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license  so  to  do  as  hereinafter  provided;  any  person  or  persons  who  shall  establish  or 
keep  any  office  or  place  within  said  State,  lor  the  purpose  of  obtaining  place  or 
employment  for  laborers  of  any  kind  whatever,  or  for  procuring  or  giving  mforma- 
tion  concerning  such  places  or  employment  to  such  laborers,  or  for  procuring  or  giving 
information  concerning  such  laborers  to  employers,  shall  be  deemed  a  keeper  of  an 
employment  or  intelligence  bureau,  office  or  agency;  and  any  person  wno  shall 
engage  in  such  business  without  such  license,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
shall  upon  conviction  thereof  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dol- 
lars or  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  exceeding  ninety  days  or  both. 

Sec.  2.  Any  person  who  desires  to  engage  in  any  such  business  may  apply  to  the 
common  council  if  such  business  be  earned  on  in  a  city,  or  to  the  village  council  if  in 
a  village,  or  to  the  county  board  of  the  county  in  which  such  business  is  to  be  car- 
ried on  if  in  the  country,  for  such  license,  and  pay  into  the  treasury  of  such  city,  vil- 
lage or  county,  the  sum  of  ten  dollars  and  upon  executing  and  aelivering  to*  such 
common  council,  village  council  or  county  board  a  bond  in  the  penal  sum  of  one 
thousand  dollars  with  sufficient  sureties,  or  in  lieu  thereof  a  surety  bond  of  one  thou- 
sand dollars,  to  be  approved  by  such  common  council,  village  council  or  county 
board,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  such  license.  Each  license  shall  designate  the  house 
in  which  tjie  person  licensed  shall  keep  his  office,  giving  street  and  number  of  the 
same,  and  the  number  of  such  license,  and  shall  continue  to  be  in  force  until  the  first 
day  of  May  next  ensuing  the  date  thereof  and  no  longer;  Prai/ided  alvxiya^  That  the 
foregoing  license  fee  shall  be  the  same  for  anv  length  of  time  whether  issued  for  a 
year  on  the  first  day  of  May,  or  any  fractional  i>art  thereof;  and  no  license  issued 
hereunder  shall  l)e  transferred  to  any  other  person  or  persons  whatever  or  inure  to 
the  benefit  of  any  other  person  other  than  the  licensee. 

Sec.  3.  The  bonds  shall  run  to  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  shall  be  conditioned 
for  the  payment  of  any  damage  that  any  person  secured  or  engaged  to  labor  for  others 
by  the  obligor,  may  sustain  by  reason  of  any  unauthorized  act,  fraud  or  misrepresenta- 
tion on  the  part  of  such  agent  for  such  hiring.  The  bond  shall  be  filed  with  the  city 
clerk  if  approved  by  the  common  council,  with  the  village  recorder  if  approved  by 
the  village  council,  and  with  the  county  clerk  if  approved  by  the  county  board  of 
any  county.  Any  person  licensed  and  having  given  bond  as  herein  provided  may, 
while  continuing  to  reside  or  maintain  his  offline  at  the  place  mentioned  in  such 
license,  prosecute  his  said  business  in  any  part  of  the  State. 

Sec.  4.  Every  person  hired  or  engaged  to  work  for  others  by  one  so  licensed  as 
aforesaid,  shall  be  furnished  a  written  copy  in  duplicate  of  the  terms  of  such  hire  or 
engagement,  rate  of  wages  or  compensation,  kind  of  service  to  be  performed,  length 
of  time  of  such  service,  with  full  name  and  address  of  the  person  or  persons,  firm  or 
corporation  authorizing  the  hire  of  such  person,  one  of  the  aforesaid  copies  to  be 
delivered  to  the  person  or  persons,  firmer  corporation  for  whom  the  contracted  labor 
is  to  be  performed^  and  the  other  to  be  retained  by  the  person  hired  as  aforesaid. 
And  any  person  hired  or  engaged  to  work  for  others  by  one  so  licensed  as  aforesaid, 
who  shall  fail  to  get  employment  according  to  the  terms  of  such  contract  of  hire  or 
employment,  by  reason  of  any  unauthorized  act,  fraud  or  misrepresentation  on  the 
part  of  such  agent,  may  bring  an  action  upon  said  bond,  and  may  recover  in  such 
action  against  the  principal  and  sureties  the  full  amount  of  his  damages  sustained  by 
reason  of  such  unauthorized  act,  fraud  or  misrepresentation,  together  with  his  costs, 
disbursements,  in  such  action:  Provided  however  that  nothing  contained  herein  shall 
apply  to  agencies  conducted  by  women,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  employment  for 
females  only. 

Sbc.  5.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force,  from  and  after  iX&  pa&sage  and 
publication. 

Approved  April  19,  1899. 

Chapt&b  224. — Forgery,  «*c.,  of  employer^ a  lettere  of  recommendation  of  employees  and  of 
receipts  for  dues  of  members  of  associations  of  raihjoay  employees. 

Section  1.  Any  person  who  shall  falsely  make,  alter,  foi^  or  counterfeit  any  card 
or  receipt  of  dues  purporting  to  be  given  or  issued  by  any  association  of  railway 
employees,  or  by  any  of  its  officers  to  its  members,  with  intent  to  injure,  deceive  or 
defraud,  shall  be  punished  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  2.  Any  person  who  shall  falsely  make,  alter,  foige  or  counterfeit  any  letter  or 
certificate  purporting  to  be  given  by  any  corporation  or  person,  or  officer  or  agent  of 
such  corporation  or  person  to  an  employee  oi  such  corporation  or  person  at  the  time 
of  such  employee's  leaving  the  service  of  such  corporation  or  person,  showing  the 
capacity  or  capacities  in  which  such  employee  was  employed  oy  such  corporation 
or  person,  the  date  of  leaving  the  service  or  the  reason  or  cause  of  such  leaving,  with 
the  intent  to  injure,  deceive  or  defraud,  shall  be  punished  as  hereinafter  provided. 
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Sbc.  3.  Any  person  who  shall  utter,  publish,  pass  or  tender  as  true,  or  who  shtD 
have  m  his  possession  with  intent  to  utter,  publish,  pass  or  tender  as  true,  any  false, 
altered,  foi^^  or  counterfeited  letter,  certificate,  card  or  receipt,  the  forging,  aJtering 
or  counterfeiting  whereof  is  prohibited  by  either  cf  the  preceding  sections  of  this  act, 
»vith  intent  to  injure,  deceive  or  defraud,  shall  be  punished  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sbc.  4.  Any  person  \nolatin^  any  ot  the  pro^-isions  of  this  act  shall,  upon  convictkn 
thereof,  be  punishe^l  by  imprisonment  in  the  State's  prison  or  county  jail  not  more 
than  one  year  or  by  fine  not  exceeding  two  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  5.  This  act  shall  take  effecv  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  pasmge  ind 
publication. 

Approved  April  20,  1899. 

Chapter  232. — FhriorieM  and  worlahopg — Sweating  mftUm, 

Section  1.  No  dwelling  or  building,  or  any  room  or  apartment  of  itself,  in,  or  cod- 
nected  with  any  tenement  or  dwellii^  or  other  building,  shall  be  used  except  by  the 
immediate  members  of  the  family  livmg  therein,  for  carrying  on  any  process  of  mak- 
ing any  kind  of  wearing  apparel  or  g(^)od8  for  male  and  female  wear,  use,  or  adorn- 
ment, or  for  the  manufacture  of  cigars,  cigarettes,  or  tobacco  goods  in  any  form,  when 
such  wearing  apparel  or  other  goods  are  to  l)e  exposed  for  sale,  or  to  be  sold  by  minn- 
facturer,  wholesalers  or  jobber,  to  the  trade  or  by  retail,  unless  such  room  or  ail- 
ment shall  have  been  made  to  conform  to  the  requirements  and  regulations  provided 
for  in  this  act 

Sec.  2.  Each  such  room  or  apartment  u.«ed  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  shall  be 
regarded  as  a  workshop  or  factory,  and  nhall  l)e  separate  irom  and  have  no  door,  win- 
dow or  other  opening  into  any  luing  (.r  sk^eping  room  of  any  tenement  or  dwelling, 
and  no  such  workshop  or  fartory  shall  l>c  uj^ed  at  any  time  for  living  or  sleeping  pur- 
poses, and  shall  contain  no  bed,  be<lding,  cooking  or  other  utensils,  except  what  is 
required  to  carry  <  n  the  work  therein,  and  every  such  shop  or  factory  shall  have  an 
entrance  from  tfie  outside  direct,  and  if  above  tne  first  floor,  shall  liave  a  separate 
and  distinct  stairway  heading  thereto,  and  every  such  workshop  or  factory,  shall 
l)e  well  and  piifficiently  lighU^d,  heated  and  ventilated  by  ordinary,  or,  if  nt^cessary, 
by  mechanical  appliance,  and  shall  provide  for  each  person  employed  therein,  no  Ic* 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  feet  of  airspace  in  daytime  and  four  hundred  cubic  feet 
at  night,  and  shall  have  Riitable  closet  arrangements  for  each  sex  employed  therein, 
as  followr:  Whore  there  are  ten  or  more  jiersons,  and  three  or  more  to  the  number  of 
twenty,  are  cf  either  sex,  a  separate  and  distinct  water-closet,  cither  inside  the  baild- 
ing,  with  adequate  i)lumbing  connections,  or  on  the  outride  ct  least  twenty  feet  from 
the  building,  snail  l)e  provided  for  each  sex ;  when  the  number  employed  b  more  than 
twenty-five  of  either  hpx,  there  shall  be  provided  an  additional  water-closet  for  Fu<'h 
sex  up  to  the  numl>er  oi  fifty  persons,  and  al)ove  tliat  number  in  the  same  ratio,  and 
all  such  closets  shall  Ix)  kept  strictly  and  exclusively  for  the  use  of  the  employees 
and  employer  or  employers  of  such  workshop  or  factory;  ProHdcff  that  where  more 
than  one  r<M»m  is  a**e<l  unrler  the  direction  of  one  employer,  all  such  rooms  are  t*  be 
regarded  a.s  onc^  shop,  or  factory,  and  every  such  workshop  or  factory  shall  be  kept 
in  a  clean  and  whole«>ine  condition,  all  stairways  and  the  premises  within  a  radjns 
of  thirty  ftn-t,  shall  Ik»  kept  ck*an,  and  closets  shall  1k»  regularly  disinfected  and  sup- 
plie<:l  with  disinfectants,  and  the  commissioner  of  lal)or  and  factory  inspectors  may 
require  all  necessary  changes,  or  any  prtK^ess  of  cleaning,  y>ainting*or  whitcii'aphin^ 
which  they  may  deem  essential  to  assure  absolute  freedom  f  n>m  obnoxiomodor,  filth, 
vermin,  decaying  matters  or  any  condition  liable  t.>  impair  health  or  bre^nl  infectious 
or  contagious  diseases;  he  shall  prevent  the  operation  of  such  shops  or  factories  that 
do  not  conform  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  cause  the  arrest  and  prosecution 
of  the  person  or  persons  operating  the  same.  . 

8ec\  3.  No  i)erson,  for  himself  or  for  any  other  person,  firm  or  corporation,  shall 
give  out  work  to  or  contract  with,  any  other  i)erBon  to  pt^rform  such  work  necessary 
to  make  such  goods  mentioned  in  section  1,  after  having  receive<l  notice  ^^.t^J 
commissioner  of  lab<:)r  or  factory  inspectors  that  said  latter  person  has  not  compufjj 
with  the  provisions  of  section  2  of  this  a<*t,  which  notice  shall  remain  in  force,  tinui 
said  person  has  complied  with  this  law,  of  which  notice  must  be  given  to  tw 
employer  by  the  commissioner  of  labor  or  the  factory  inspectors.  . 

Sec.  4.  Every  such  person,  firm  or  corporation  heretofore  mentioned,  s^^.*^^*? 

and  keep  a  record  of  ail  persons  to  whom  work  Ls  given  out  or  contracted  for,  '°J*'t^ 

ing  their  names  and  addresses,  which  record  sliall  be  opened  to  inspection  of  tne 

commissioner  of  labor  or  the  factory  inspectors  when  called  for,  ^^^ 

"  5.  No  person,  firm  or  corporation  shall  receive,  handle  or  con^'ey  to  ^^*^ 

hold  in  stock  or  expose  for  sale,  any  goods  mentioned  in  section  1, " .  ^°f^ 

e  Baoitary  conditions  provided  for  and  prescribed  in  this  act;  but  this  act  snau 
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not  include  the  making  of  ^nnents  or  other  goods,  bv  any  person  for  another  by  per- 
sonal order,  and  when  received  for  wear  or  use  direct  from  the  makei^s  hands,  ana  all 
violations  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  prosecuted  by  any  of  the  factory  inspec- 
tors with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  commissioner  of  labor. 

Sec.  6.  Any  person,  firm  or  corporation  who  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  shall  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  less  than  fifty  dollars, 
nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  offense,  or  imprisoned  not  less  than 
thirty,  nor  more  than  sixty  days,  or  both;  and  in  all  prosecutions  brought  by  or 
under  the  direction  of  the  commissioner  of  labor  for  the  violation  of  this  act,  he  snail 
not  be  held  to  give  security  for  costs,  or  adjudged  to  pay  any  costs,  but  in  all  cases 
where  the  accused  be  acguitted,  or  is  found  to  be  indigent,  the  costs  shall  be  paid  out 
of  the  county  treasury  of  the  county  in  which  the  proceedmgs  are  brought,  tne  same 
as  the  costs  m  all  other  cases  of  misdemeanor. 

Sec.  7.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force,  from  and  after  its  passage  and 
publication. 

Approved  April  20,  1899. 

Chapter  274. — Employment  of  children. 

Section  1.  No  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  at  any  time  in 
any  factory  or  workshop  or  in  or  about  any  mine.  No  such  child  shall  be  employed 
in  any  mercantile  establishment,  laundry  or  in  the  telegraph,  telephone  or  public 
messenger  service,  except  during  the  vacation  of  the  public  schools  m  the  town,  dis- 
trict or  city  where  such  child  is  employed. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  person,  firm  or  corporation,  agent  or  man- 
ager of  any  firm  or  corporation  employing  minors  in  any  mercantile  establishment, 
store,  office,  laundry,  manufacturing  establishment,  factory  or  workshop  or  in  the 
telegraph,  telephone  or  public  messenger  service  within  this  State  to  keep  a  register 
in  Baid  mercantile  establishment,  store,  office,  laundry,  manufacturing  establishment, 
factory  or  workshop  in  which  said  minors  shall  be  employed  or  permitted  or  suffered 
to  work,  in  which  register  shall  be  recorded  the  name,  kge,  date  of  birth,  place  of 
residence  of  every  child  employed  or  permitted  or  8uffere<i  to  work  therein  under  the 
age  of  sixteen  years;  and  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm  or  corporation, 
agent  or  manager  of  any  firm  or  corporation  to  hire  or  employ  or  to  permit  or  suffer 
to  work  in  any  mercantile  establishment,  store,  office,  laundry,  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment, factory  or  workshop,  telegraph,  telephone  or  public  messenger  service  any 
child  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  unless  there  is  first  provide<i  and  placed  on  file 
in  such  mercantile  establishment,  store,  office,  laundry,  manufacturing  establishment, 
factory  or  workshop  an  affidavit  made  by  the  parent  stating  the  name,  date  and  place 
of  birth  and  name  and  place  of  the  s<hool  attended  of  such  chihl.  If  such  child  have 
no  parent  cr  guardian,  then  such  affidavit  shall  be  made  by  the  child,  and  the  register 
and  affidavits  herein  provided  for  shall,  on  demand,  be  produced  and  shown  for 
inspection  t  >  the  factory  inspector,  assistant  factory  inspectors  or  any  officer  of  the 
bureau  cf  lalx)r  and  industrial  statistics. 

Sec.  3.  No  person  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  shall  be  employed,  required,  per- 
mitted or  Buffered  to  work  for  wages  at  any  gainful  occupation  longer  than  ten  hours 
in  any  one  day,  nor  more  than  six  days  in  any  one  week,  nor  after  the  hour  of  nine 
at  night  nor  tieforo  the  hour  of  six  in  the  morning. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  cf  the  commissioner  of  labor,  the  factory  or  assistant 
factory  inspectors  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  to  prosecute  violations  of 
the  Fame  before  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  in  this  State.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  said  commissioner  of  labor  or  the  factory  or  assistant  factory  inspectors, 
and  they  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  visit  and  inspect,  at  all  reasonable 
times,  and  r.^  often  as  possible,  all  places  covered  by  this  act. 

Sec.  5.  The  commissioner  of  labor,  the  factory  or  assistant  factory  inspectors  shall 
have  the  power  to  demand  a  certificate  of  physical  fitness,  from  some  regularly 
licensed  physician,  in  the  case  of  children  who  may  seem  physically  unable  to  per- 
form the  labor  at  which  they  may  be  employed,  and  no  minor  shall  be  employed 
who  can  not  obtain  such  a  certificate. 

Sec.  6.  Whenever  it  appears  upon  due  examination  that  the  labor  of  any  minor 
over  twelve  years  of  age,  who  would  be  debarred  from  employment  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1  <  f  this  act  is  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  family  to  which  said 
child  belongs  or  f  ;r  its  own  support,  the  county  judge  of  the  county  where  said  child 
resides,  the  commissioner  of  labor  or  any  factory  or  assistant  factory  inspector  may 
in  the  exercise  of  their  discretion  issue,  free  of  charge,  a  permit  or  excuse  author- 
izing the  employment  of  such  minor  within  such  time  or  times  as  they  may  fix. 

Sec.  7.  No  firm,  person  or  corporation  shall  employ  or  permit  any  child  under  six- 
teen years  of  age  to  have  the  care,  custody,  management  or  operation  of  any  elevator. 
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Sec.  8.  The  words  "manufacturing  establishment,'*  "factory**  or  "workrfwp" 
as  used  in  this  act,  shall  be  construed  to  mean  any  place  where  goods  or  prodocti  ift 
manufactured  or  repaired,  dyed,  cleaned  or  sorted,  stored  or  packed,  in  whole  or  a 
part,  for  sale  or  for  wages,  and  not  for  the  personal  use  of  the  maker  or  his  or  hw 
family  or  employer. 

Sec.  9.  An  v  person,  firm  or  corporation,  agent  or  manager  of  any  corporatioa  vba 
whether  for  himself  or  for  such  firm  or  corporation  or  by  himself  or  through  igenfe 
servants  or  foremen  shall  violate  or  fail  to  comply  with  any  of  the  provisioM  of  thb 
act  or  shall  hinder  or  delay  the  commissioner  ot  labor,  the  mctorjr  or  assistant  fiktorr 
inspectors  or  any  or  either  of  them  in  the  performance  of  their  duty  or  refuse  !(> 
admit  or  shut  of  lock  them  out  from  any  place  required  to  be  inspected  by  this*'', 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fint^i 
not  less  than  ten  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  offense.  Anj 
corporation  which,  by  its  agents,  officers  or  servants,  shall  violate  or  fail  to  comp^ 
witn  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  liable  to  the  above  penalties,  whioi 
may  be  recovered  against  such  corporations  in  an  action  for  debt  or  assumpsit  brougbt 
before  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  in  this  State. 

Sec.  10.  Any  parent  or  guardian  who  suffers  or  permits  a  child  to  be  emnloyed  or 
suffered  or  permitted  to  work  in  violation  of  this  act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeiiwr 
and  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  fined  not  leas  than  five  nor  more  than  twenty- 
five  dollars. 

Sec.  11.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  w? 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  12.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  paaeage  ud 
publication. 

Approved  April  27,  1899. 

Chapter  292. — Protection  of  wages  due  laborers  on  public  buildings — Qmtnuior'^  band. 

Section  1.  All  contracts  hereafter  let  for  the  erection,  construction,  equipmwit, 
repairs,  protection  or  removal  of  any  building  of  the  State  shall  contain  apro^iflOD 
for  the  payment  by  the  contractor  of  all  claims  for  labor  and  material,  and  no  con- 
tract shal Thereafter  be  let  for  the  erection,  construction,  equipment,  repairs,  protec- 
tion or  removal  of  any  building  of  the  State,  unless  the  contractor  shall  ^^^^.^V\ 
and  sufficiegt  bond,  to  be  approved  by  the  governor,  conditioned  for  the  faithfnJ 
performance  of  the  contract,  and  the  payment  of  all  the  claims  for  work  or  labor  per- 
formed, and  material  furnished  in  and  about  the  erection,  construction,  equipmt'Bt 
repairs,  protection  or  removal  of  such  building  to  each  and  every  person  entiti*?" 
thereto.  .         , 

Sec  2.  Any  party  in  interest  may  maintain  an  action  in  his  own  name  apaiiwt  eodi 
contractor  and  the  sureties  upon  such  bond  required  by  section  1  of  thii*  act  for  ttje 
recovery  of  anv  damages  he  may  have  sustained  by  reason  of  the  failure,  '^"^5 
nej^lect  of  said,  contractor  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  said  contract  or  any  of  tiw 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  contract  between  said  contractor  and  subcontractors. 

Sec  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage  ana 
publication. 

Approved  April  28,  1899. 

Chapter    S30.—Xotice  of  intention  to  leave  employ  and  to  discharge— Protection  cf 
employees  as  wters — Employment  of  children. 

Section  1.  Any  person  or  corporation  engaged  in  manufacturing,  ^^JF^ '^^L-s 

from  persons  in *^ '        —' "  ^  #  ^  •. *  «  .^arf  nf  tne  wm?^ 

earned  by  then 

payment  of  a  like  ivjucilui^  h  uu  ui  il  iujsciKkrgfP,  wituuut  piiw*'*»»  "^ — '    ^  a«B»)an- 
such  employ  except  for  incapacity  or  misconduct,  unlea?  in  c«se  t>f  a  ^^"l'^^Lj,  purh 
sion  of  labor  in  his  or  its  shop  or  factory  or  in  the  department  then^of  wnerem 
employee  is  engaged.  . .    gmploy- 

Sec.  2.  No  person  shall,  by  threatening  to  discharge  a  person  ^j^ ^rLljoploy" 
mcnt  or  threatening  to  reduce  the  wages  of  a  person  or  by  promi^^^f  t*>^  ^^ 

ment  at  higher  wages  to  a  person,  attempt  to  influence  a  qualified  voie 
withhold  his  vote  at  an  election.  ui.>  gjjow  in 

Sec  3.  No  license  shall  be  granted  for  a  theatrical  exhibition  ^''P  Zionists  or  in 
which  children  under  fifteen  years  of  age  are  employed  as  acrobat^/^  hoard  of  oflScers 
any  feats  of  gymnastics  or  equestrianism,  when  in  the  opinion  of  ^^^j^^ sls  to  corrapt 
authorized  to  grant  licensessuch  children  are  employed  in  sucn  mnu*^ 
their  morala  or  impair  their  physical  health. 
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Sbc.  4.  Any  person  who  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall,  upon 
conviction,  be  nned  in  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars. 

Sbc.  5.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  ^  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage  and 
publication. 

Approved  May  3,  1899. 

Chapter  332. — Protection  of  employees  as  members  of  labor  organizaHons, 

Sesction  1.  No  person,  corporation,  agent  or  officer  on  behalf  of  any  person  or  cor- 
poration, shall  coerce  or  compel  any  person  or  persons  into  an  agreement,  either 
written  or  verbal,  not  to  join  or  become  a  member  of  any  labor  organization,  as  a  con- 
dition of  such  person  or  persons  securing  employment  or  continmng  in  the  employ- 
ment of  any  such  person  or  corporation,  and  no  person  or  corporation  shall  discharge 
an  employee  because  he  is  a  member  of  any  labor  ow;anization. 

Sbc.  2.  Anv  person  or  corporation  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
be  fined  not  less  than  two  hundred  dollars  nor  more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  or 
be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  to  exceed  nine  months  or  both. 

8ec  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage  and 
publication. 

Approved  May  3,  1899. 
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[The  Secretaries  of  the  TreaBury,  War,  and  Navy  Departments  have  consented  to 
furnish  statements  of  all  contracts  for  constructions  and  repairs  entered  into  by 
them.    These,  as  received,  will  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the  Bulletin.] 

The  following  contracts  have  been  made  by  the  Office  of  the  Super- 
vising Architect  of  the  Treasury: 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — October  2,  1900.  Contract  with  John  Feist  for 
erection  and  completion  of  building  for  life-saving  exhibit  in  connec- 
tion with  Pan-American  Exposition,  $3,749.  Work  to  be  completed 
before  April  1,  1901. 

Elgin,  III. — October  2,  1900.  Contract  with  M.  Yeager  &  Son, 
Danville,  III.,  for  construction,  except  heating,  electric  wiring,  and 
conduits,  of  post-office,  $59,492.  Work  to  be  completed  within  three 
hundred  and  eighty  working  days. 

Menominee,  Mich. — October  3,  1900.  Contract  with  Hennessy 
Brothers  &  Evans  Company,  Chicago,  111.,  for  construction,  except 
heating  apparatus,  electric  wiring,  and  conduits,  of  post-office,  $35,745. 
Work  to  be  completed  within  twelve  months. 

Blaib,  Nebr.— October  9, 1900.  Contract  with  John  S.  KettennaD, 
Ida  Grove,  Iowa,  for  construction,  except  heating  apparatus  and  elec- 
tric wiring,  of  post-office,  $27,240.  Work  to  be  completed  within  one 
hundred  and  fifty  working  days. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. — October  18,  1900.  Contract  with  Walton  Iron 
Company  for  construction  of  lookout  gallery  in  custom-house  and 
post-office,  $2,397.     Work  to  be  completed  within  forty-five  days. 

Portland,  Okeg.— October  20,  1900.  Contract  with  Butler-Kyan 
Company,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  for  interior  finish,  etc.,  of  custom-house, 
$98,193.     Work  to  be  completed  within  fourteen  months. 

Portland,  Obeg. — October  23,  1900.  Contract  with  Charles  B. 
Kruse  Heating  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  for  heating  and  ventilating 
apparatus  for  custom-house,  $21,233. 

Boston,  Mass. — October  25, 1900.  Contract  with  Whittier  Macliine 
Company  for  elevator  plant  for  post-office  and  subtreasury,  $39,850. 
Work  to  be  completed  within  three  and  a  half  months. 

Washington,  D.  C— October  27, 1900.  Contract  with  James  Nolan 
&  Sons  for  new  plumbing  and  interior  finish  of  toilet  rooms  for  Treas- 
ury building,  $34,641.     Work  to  be  completed  within  five  months. 

Annapolis,  Md.— October  30, 1900.  Contract  with  Charles  McCaul 
for  construction  of  post-office,  except  heating  apparatus,  electric  wiring, 
and  conduits,  $64,000.     Work  to  be  completed  within  ten  months. 
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Accident  Ixuniance  in  France,  basis  for  fixing  premium  rates  for 1272 

Arbitration  and  conciliation  in  Great  Britain,  voluntary 457-548 

Arbitration,  reports  of  8tate  boards  of: 

Connecticut , 181 

Indiana , 181,182 

Massachusetts 182 

New  York 1271 

Ohio 182,183 

Wisconsin 183 

Attachment  of  wages  in  Fiance 1080,1081 

Betterment  of  industrial  conditions 1117-1156 

Building  and  loan  associations,  State  reports  on: 

CalUomia 1073,1074 

Connecticut 1074.1075 

Iowa 1075,1076 

Michigan 1076,  lOH 

New  York 1077-1079 

Census,  industrial,  of — 

Austria 184-186 

Denmark 391-395 

Cities,  statistics  of 916-1014 

Combinations,  industrial,  and  trusts 661-831 

Conciliation  act  o  Great  Britain,  reports  of  proceedings  under 604, 605 

Conciliation  and  arbitration  in  Great  Britain,  voluntary 457-648 

Conciliation  and  mediation  {see  Arbitration,  reports  of  State  boards  of). 

Condition  of  railway  labor  In  Italy 401-403,1211-1261 

Decisions  of  courts  affecting  labor: 

By-laws  of  an  association  which  are  in  restraint  of  trade  null  and  void— effect  of  antitrust 

act 194-197 

Constitutionality  of  statute- 
attorneys'  fees  to  be  allowed  In  forecloeflre  of  mechanics'  liens 1086, 1087 

—       breach  of  employment  contract 1087, 1088 

changing  fellow-servant  rule  in  case  of  railroad  employees 890, 891 

coal-mine  inspection , 404-406 

conferring  of  inconsistent  legislative  and  judicial  powers  upon  the  same  br^y 197-200 

death  of  mine  employee— who  may  maintain  action  for  damages 891-893 

eight-hour  law— mines  and  smelters 406-410 

examination  of  coal-mine  managers 608-610 

hours  of  labor  on  public  works 610,611 

mechanics'  lien  law— street  railroads 200,201 

payment  of  wages— lien  for  unpaid  wages 615-618 

payment  of  wages— validity  of  agreement  for  extension  of  time  for  payment  of  wages 

on  consideration  of  part  payment 411-415 

payment  of  wages,  etc 611-615 

persuasion  of  seaman  to  desert  vessel 1088-1090 

store  orders,  scrip,  etc.,  issued  in  payment  of  wages  to  be  redeemed  in  cash 415-420 

Sunday  labor— barbers 1279, 1280 

trade-marks,  etc.,  of  trade  unions,  etc 420, 421 

truck  system,  etc 893-895 

weighing  of  coal  at  mine 421-424 

Employers'  liability- 
acceptance  of  benefits  from  relief  fund— release  of  damages— validity  of  contract. . .      899, 900 

assumption  of  risk— effect  of  statute 201-204 

assumption  of  risk  by  employee  while  temporarily  employed  beyond  the  scope  and 

terms  of  his  employment 210.211 

assumption  of  risi  by  employees > 620, 621 

construction  of  statute— contributory  negligence 424, 425 

construction  of  statute— fellow-servants 1281, 1282 

defective  appliances— assumption  of  risk 1095, 1096 

duties  of  the  master— construction  of  statute 895, 896 

duly  of  the  master— fellow-servants— negligence 211, 212 

duty  of  the  master— safe  place  to  work 1290-1292 

fellow-servants— duty  of  master 204, 205 

nr.ri;r,.r,,.,._^  ■;..,,  -.,..v  Mii  ■      .,_ .:l.'.  ji' 

isii^.-  ■—     sl;.  '  .  ^  1  stjiTute .       _!J,-jiv. 

r«  i  I ) '  i  I  ■ !  ^^*i>asuiii  pLii  iii  of  ri>.k  h  v  t^mpkiyee^— froii^ttruciiiiij  oi  fitatULe  _ . . . .  Mi 

mil n  ..M I  — brcnc  ti  r  f  ijui^tt rs'  dilty— feilmv-strviiutfi, c(<r .-.-,,,,,,.,... „      4^-427 

railro4tU  -..>  =.;.  t  -  -^  — ccnstructifiu  of  fitaTuiu  «...,*.,..*,._.„.,.. ...      4i7»  4^ 

mUiOA^d  vumiMii k? — iXmles  of  the  mcL^fti  r „*.„.. ,_ „ . ,      42S,  429 

raUroad  companies^fcllow-WLTV unty— iiegHguut'e^ — cotmLructioQ  rjf  RlAtnifi  . ._. . f!lJ$-^Q 

™i»TO#i*i  triim|MinleM— fellowHseTVants^  etc , , ....      42IM32 

mllDMd  compflE Ic«"lnw  of  plnce  whpre  injury  wiia  rec-elvtd  to  gnwwm— uegH- 

citiiee-Hi.*«umptton  of  ritik  . , ..,...„.„ , . . . .  1292, 1293 

milmad  compiinie!«— masi£T?i'  duiv — ^utitrlbumry  )]e;^1ige[ice,.. 129^, 1 2M 

railroad  cnmpftnkT**— tu'RHgetici;  of  emplnyt^r. . . ' , . ,....,  'Mi 

rai  ( road  com  panted— nt^l  Ijft^m  e  *  ■  f  fel  li  c w-wervnti  t — I'onatnicUon  of  skimt^ ..........  Wsl,  1  ^^ 

r^iJrriHd  f'ompiaiiEi'j' — uej^lilCt'in'u  nf  Independent comtmctCT .... ....,,....».**      4)i2,4S3 

mllriiMil  roTrjpjvnli?M— retyttsw^  oi  cbiim  fnr  t!aitiflg<?fi— [?oniiM*?ration .,,..... -133^134 

r  it  i  J  j^i  m  1 1 «  n  Lij  p^  I1 1  t^^^v.Fl  lid  i  t  y  u  n  d  f^  ffec't  <j  f  u  rt?Teaee  from  1  iabil  hy. . , , . . . . , .-     ^i.iSSH 

e»liru*ij  cumpwniisai^vkNe  piinclpftb, « ....<....... .  ».*  ...,..* ,.,»,..,..-. . . .  <*i 
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Decifiionfl  of  courts  tJSecUng  labor— Concladed.  ^^& 

Employere*  liability— Concluded. 

release  of  claim  fordamafea 10V7.£HS 

Talidityof  a  release  of  clium  for  damages  for  in jiirie»— inspection  of  mine HBO-40BB 

Eramination,  licensing,  etc.,  of  barbers— construction  of  statute 13SZ,jau. 

Exclusion  of  alien  immigrants— construction  of  statute— ccmclusivenesB  of  decision  of 

immigration  officers 307.  SK 

Liabili^  of  railroad  companies  for  wages  of  laborers  due  from  subcontractors 3» 

Miners'  labor  liens— enforcement  of  same  by  assignees— liability  of  lessor  for  liens  of 

employees  of  lessee m7-9m 

Mine»— weighing  coal  before  screening— sufficiency  of  indictment aoo.Sli 

Orders  of  employees  drawn  on  employer  for  payment  of  wages  to  third  party  subject  to 

intemal-reTenue  tax 1082,1110 

Penalty  for  making  false  claims  against  seamen— construction  of  statute 12M-l:9S 

Relief  associations— bill  to  dissolve 214-SI9 

Seamen- 
lien  for  wages 21* 

lien  of  fishermen  on  vessel,  etc 2M 

right  to  wages  for  time  of  service  when  leaving  ship  before  completicm  of  voyage — 

insufficient  provisions 901 

wages— advance  notes  for  Rame 1094,1016 

—strikes— injunction— combinations  of  workmen— picketing 1286-12» 

^  Trade  unions— conspiracy  against  persons  not  members 1294-1217 

Unlawful  suspensions  from  memberahip  in  trade  union 1297,  19b 

Digest  of  recent  foreign  statistical  publications: 

Austria— Ergebnisse  der  in  O^terreich  vorgenommenen  Gewerbez&hlung  nach  dem 
Standc  vom  1  Juni,  1897  (sammtden  in  diesemStande  biszum  31  Mai,  1896,  vorgefallenen 

Ver&nderungen) 18t-lS6 

Belgium— 

Annuaire  de  la  Legislation  du  Travail.    2eAnn6e,1898 AM 

Les  Industries  A  Domicile  en  Belgique UHO 

Denmark— 

Danmarks  Haandva&rk  og  Industri  ifolge  TsBllingen  den  25  Maj,  1897 991-^ft 

6tatistisk  Bureaus  Historic  et  Omrids,  udarbejdet  i  Anledning  af  Bureauets  dO-aarige 

Bestaaen a04 

France — 

Bases  Statistiques  de  I'Assurance  con  tre  les  Accidents  d'apr^  lesR^sultatAde  TAssur- 

ance  Obligatoirc  en  Allemagne  et  en  Autriche 1271 

Les  Associations  Profeasionnelles  Ouvri^res 1272>L274 

8aisle-Arr6t  sur  Ic.h  Kaluires .*. 1080,  lOKI 

Btatistique  des  Grevea  et  des  Recoura  A  la  Conciliation  et  &  TArbitragc  Survenus  Pen- 
dant PAnn^e,  1898 395-«n 

Great  Britain—  . 

Eleventh  Report  on  Trade  Unions  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  1898 1274-12T8 

First  and  Second  Reports  of  l^roeeedings  under  the  Conciliation  (Trade  Disputes) 

Act,  1896 a>C«6 

Provision  for  Old  Age  by  Government  Action  in  Certain  European  Countries ?«8 

Report  on  the  Money  Wages  of  Indoor  Domestic  Servants 606-e(/7 

Report  on  the  Strikes  and  Lockouts  of  1898  in  the  United  Kingdom »«-»« 

Sixth  Annual  Report  on  Changes  in  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  in  the  United  King- 
dom, 1898 IHfr-lM 

Italy— Atti  della  R.  Commiwione  d'  Inchicsta  sui  Rapporti  fra  le  8ocietA  esercenti  le  tre 

pnncipali  reti  di  strade  ferrate  del  Regno  e  il  loro  Personale 401-401 

NewSouth  Wales— Firstand Second  Progress Reportsof  the  Unemployed  AdvisorvBoaid.  100,1082 
New  Zealand— Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Labor  of  New  Zealand,  for 

the  year  ending  March  31, 1899 191,1M 

Norway— Stat  istiske  Oplysninger  om  Alders-og  Indtsegtsforholde,  etc.,  da  begyndt  at 

arbeide,  og  Indtaigtsiorholde,  1894 lOK^lOtt 

Ontario- 
Seventeenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Industries  for  the  Province  of  Ontario, 

1898 8» 

Sixteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Industries  for  the  I*rovlnee  of  Ontarit>,  1897.      192, 19 
Digest  of  recent  reports  of  State  bureaus  of  labor  statistics: 

Illinois K» 

Iowa 880,381 

Kansas 878-881 

Maine 12S2,ia« 

Massachusetts 1264-iaa 

Michigan «H1-W» 

Missouri 1071,1072 

New  York ia66-ia» 

North  Carolina 6«8,6» 

Pennsylvania W9-60B 

Rhode  Island 17Ma»,12J0 

Tennessee 002,  COi 

Virginia S»l-«» 

Washington 178-1» 

Employers' liability,  present  status  of,  in  the  United  States 1167-1210 

Foreign  labor  laws: 

Austria bbH-fOJ 

Belgium 77-iaS 

-  Denmark 1065-1010 

Germany »l*-«7» 

Italy 1061-1067 

Netherlands lOSS-lOCl 

Norway lOW-MBI 

Russia 10t5-l« 

Sweden 106^-lOeS 

Switzerland IBWn 

Government  contracts 236, 456,660,912,1 115,  UlMfiS 

Home  work  in  Belgium MMI 
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[otira  of  labor  ftnd  of  rest  of  railway  employees  in  Prussia 877 

[ours  of  labor  and  ivages  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  1898 18ft-191 

Qdustrial  census  of — 

Austria 184-186 

Denmark 391-395 

ndustrial  combinations  and  trusts 661-831 

ndustrial  conditions,  betterment  of 1117-1156 

ndustrial  employment  in  Norway 1082-1085 

j0iXK>T  I>ay 873-876 

Labor  la ws.  f orei^rn  (J^  Foreign  labor  laws). 

Labor  legislation  in  Belgium 604 

Law^s  relating  to  labor: 

Accidents  in  factories— Indiana 646 

Accidents  in  mines- 
Colorado  224-226 

Idabo 443 

IlUnois 638 

AgrlcuHure  and  labor,  bureau  of— North  Dakota 1106,1107 

A|iri1culture  and  labor,  commissioner  of— North  Dakota 1106, 1107 

Aliens,  employment  of,  on  public  works  (see  Employment  of  aliens  on  public  works). 

Appointment  and  importation  of  nonresidents  as  peace  oflBcers  prohibited— Idaho 437, 438 

Arbitration  and  conciliation,  board  of— Idaho 445-447 

Arbitration,  board  of  (see  Board  of  arbitration). 
Arbitration  of  labor  disputes- 
Idaho 445-447 

Illinois 623,624 

Indiana 641-645 

Arizona,  labor  laws  of 435,436 

Arkansas,  labor  laws  of 221,222 

Aasisnment  of  future  wages— Indiana.  J 641 

Attorney •  s  fees  in  suits  for  wages— Idaho 447 

Bakeshops,  regulation,  inspection,  etc.,  of  {see  Regrulation,  inspection,  etc.,  of  bakeshops). 
Barbers,  examination,  licensing, etc.,  of  (see  Examination,  licensing,  etc.,  of  barbers). 

Blacklisting— Washington 1301,1302 

Blowers  for  emery  wheels  etc.,  in  factories- 
Michigan  654 

Wisconsin 1305,1306 

Board  of  arbitration- 
Illinois 623,624 

Indiana 611-646 

Board  of  arbitration  and  conciliation — Idaho 415-447 

Boilers,  etc.,  steam,  inspection  of  (»« Inspection  of  steam  boilers,  etc.). 

Books,  free  text,  in  public  schools— Wyoming 1114 

Boycotting— Indiana 642 

Bureau  of  agriculture  and  labor— North  Dakota 1106, 1107 

Bureau  of  immigration,  labor,  and  statistics— Idaho 448, 449 

Bureau  of  labor  and  printing— North  Carolina 1299, 1300 

Bureau  of  labor  statistics— (Connecticut 234 

Bureau  of  labor  statistics  and  inspection  of  factories,  mines,  and  workshops— Missouri. .      909-911 

Bureau  of  mines— Colorado 223-230 

Bureau  of  mines,  mining,  and  mine  inspection— Missouri 907 

Bureau  of  statistics  of  labor  and  industry— New  Jersey 1106 

Bureaus,  employment,  free  public  (see  Free  public  employment  bureaus). 
Children,  employment  of  {see  Employment  of  children). 

Cigars,  regulating  the  manufacture  of— Wisconsin 1304, 1305 

Civil-service  law,  "The  exempt  class"  and  "The  labor  class  in  cities"— New  York 659 

Coal  at  mines,  weighing  {sec  Weighing  coal  at  mines). 
Coal  mines- 
Arkansas 221 

Illinois 625-640 

Indiana 649,650 

Kansas 450, 451 

Michigan 651.652 

Missouri 905-909 

Pennsylvania 1110,  nil 

Tennessee 453 

Collection  of  statistics- 
Colorado 224 

Idaho 448 

Michigan 652 

Missouri 910,911 

New  Jersey 1106 

North  Carolina 1299,1300 

North  Dakota 1106,1107 

Colorado,  labor  Jaws  of 223-233 

Commission,  labor- Indiana 641-645 

Commissioner  of  agriculture  and  labor— North  Dakota 1106, 1107 

Commissioner  of  immigration,  labor,  and  statistics— Idaho 448, 4 19 

Commissioner  of  labor- 
Michigan  651 

Nebraska 1100 

Wisconsin 1305,1308-1310 

Commissioner  of  labor  and  printing— North  Carolina 1299, 1300 

Commissioner  of  labor  statistics— Connecticut 234 

CommliBlonerof  ralneff-Colorado 223-230 

Company  Ktore,4_0olorado 232,233 

Conciliation,  board  of  arbitration  and— Idaho 446-447 

?  «^H  ***  8aJ^«-^nn<^ticut 234 

ConnecUeut,  labor  laws  of 233-235,1099 
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Laws  relating  to  labor— Continued.  ?i 

Convict  labor- 
Arizona 43&.tt 

Arkansas 22LI- 

Florida C 

Idaho <38,«:^** 

Indiana Ct*.'»£ 

Kansas , 4*9^^. 

Minnesota 60^  »» 

North  Carolina \30UM 

North  Dakota 1107.  !1* 

Pennsylvania Ull.T— 

Tennessee 4^  «h 

Wisconsin iSm 

Convict-made  goods- 
Minnesota  €Si*,*> 

North  Dakota 

Pennsylvania 1111.11- 

Damages,  suits  for,  limitation  of  time  for  bringing— Employer's  liability— Michigan ^ 

Deception,  unlawful  force,  etc.,  in  procuring  employees— Illinois 624.  «j5 

Delaware,  labor  laws  of 2& 

Discharge,  n     ce      intention  to,  required— Wisconsin ISICXSL 

Disputes,  labor, arbitration  of  (see  Arbitration  of  labor  disputes). 

Dues  in  labor  organizations  of  railroad  employees,  forging,  etc.,  of  receipts  for — Wis- 
consin   UP7.IV 

Emery  wheels,  etc.,  in  factories,  blowers  for  (tee  Blowers  for  emery  wheels,  etc.,  in 
factories). 

Employ,  notice  of  intention  to  leave,  required— Wisconsin ISIO  III! 

Employees,  deception,  unlawful  force,  etc. ,  In  procuring— Illinois qi^a,  s*: 

Employees,  liability  of  railroad  companies  for  injuries  of— North  Dakota l  kiT 

Employees  on  public  works,  protection  of— Idaho 43 

Employees,  protection  of,  as  members  of  labor  organizations  (see  Protection  of  employees 
as  members  of  labor  oivanlzations). 

Employees,  protection  of;  as  voters  {see  Protection  of  employees  as  voters). 

Employees,  railroad,  forgery,  etc.,  of  receipts  for  dues  in  lalwr  organizations  of — 
Wisconsin 1307.  l-TO 

Employees,  seats  for  (see  Seats  for  employees). 

Employees,  street  railway,  protection  of— Inclosed  platforms— New  Hampshire 1104,  IWB 

Employees,  time  to  vote  to  be  allowed— Oklahoma 1 1* 

Employers,  forcery,  etc.,  of  letters  of  recommendation  given  by— Wisconsin 1307.  Dtf^ 

Employers'  liability- 
Michigan ^ sa 

North  Dakota I]*r 

Employers'  liability— Limitation  of  time  for  bringing  suits  for  damages— Mich igsLn fiiS 

Employment  agencies,  licensing,  etc., of  (see  Licensing, etc., of  employment  agencies). 

Employment  bureaus,  free  public  (see  Free  public  employment  bureaus). 

Employment  of  aliens  on  public  works- 
Idaho «S9 

New  Jereey lj« 

Employment  of  children- 
Connecticut 23S 

Illinois V £36 

Indiana 6«S 

Michigan 6S2 

Nebraska n<5 

New  Hampshire 1!<.6 

Waahinjfton 1303  i:w 

Wisconsin 1309-lSlI 

Employment  of  laborers  on  public  works— Colorado 230 

Employment  of  women — 

Illinois 696 

Indiana 66 

Wisconsin 13M.iai& 

Engineers,  stationary,  examination,  licensing,  etc.,  of— Pennsylvania UQ^-lllO 

Examination,  licensing,  etc.,  of  barbers- 
Michigan 655.  €» 

Missouri 901-an 

Nebraska 11<»-U<B 

Examination, licensing,  etc.,  of  horseshoers— 

Michigan 656,  ©7 

Washington 1302. 130S 

Examination,  licensing,  etc.,  of  plumbers— New  Hampshire 1 108. 1104 

Examination,  licensing,  etc. .  of  stationary  engineers— Pennsylvania 110&-1110 

E)t'      ^■•■1'  ■■■    '  v  mi;.';   11  fL.tii  r.'-^ExfEiiptu  HI  from  execution,  etc.). 

Ea.  .-t ..^  ■  ..,.,-;., ,  I.  .-- 
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I^awB  relating  to  labor— Contlnned.  Page. 

Factoriet*.  blowers  for  emery  wheels,  etc.,  in  (we  Blowers  for  emery  wheels,  etc.,  in  fac- 
tories). 

Factories,  etc.,  fire  escapes  on  {tee  Fire  escapes  on  factories,  etc.). 

Factories,  etc..  inspection  of  (see  Inspection  of  factories,  etc.). 

Factories,  mines. and  workshops,  bureau  of  labor  statistics  and  inspection  of— Missouri. .  909-911 

Fire  escapes  on  factories,  etc.— 

Indiana 650,651 

Nebraska 1099,1100 

Wisconsin 1306 

Florida,  labor  laws  of 436,437 

Force,  unlawful,  deception,  etc.,  in  procuring  employees— Illinois 624, 625 

Forgery,  etc.,  of  letters  of  recommendation  given  by  employers— Wisconsin 1307, 130B 

Forgery,  etc. ,  of  receipts  for  dues  in  labor  organizations  of  railroad  employees— Wisconsin .  1307, 1308 

Free  public  employment  bureaus- 
Illinois 626 

Mi«ouri 908,904 

Free  text-books  in  public  schools— Wyoming 1114 


Goods,  convict-made  (see  Convict-made  goods). 

Uorseshoers,  examination,  licensing,  etc.,  of  {see  Examination,  licensing,  etc., of  home- 
shoers).  ^ 

Hospital  for  miners— Wyoming lltT" 

Hours  of  labor- 
Colorado 223 

Idaho 439 

Indiana 645 

Michigan 652 

Missouri 909 

Nebraska 1102,1103 

North  Carolina 1299 

Tennessee 454 

Washington 1308 

Wisconsin 1304,1309 

Idaho,  labor  laws  of 437-449 

Illinois,  labor  laws  of 623-640 

Immigration,  labor,  and  statistics,  bureau  of— Idaho 448,449 

Immigration,  labor,  and  statistics,  commissioner  of— Idaho 448,449 

Importation,  appointment  and,  of  nonresidents  as  peace  officers  prohibited— Idaho 437, 438 

Inclosed  platformi»— Protection  of  street  railway  employees— New  Hampshire 1104, 1105 

Indiana,  labor  laws  of 640-651 

Industrial  training— Wisconsin 1304 

Industry,  bureau  of  statistics  of  labor  and— New  Jersey 1106 

Injuries  of  employees,  liability  of  railroad  companies  for— North  Dakota 1107 

Injuring  property,  obstructing,  etc.,  of  railroads— Idaho 440 

Inspection,  etc., of  mines- 
Colorado 223-230 

Idaho 44l-i43 

Illinois 631-635, 637-«40 

Michigan 651,652 

Miwouri 906,907,909-911 

Inspection,  mine,  bureau  of  mines,  mining  and— Missouri 907 

Inspection  of  factories,  etc.— 

Connecticut 233,234 

Delaware 236 

Indiana 645-649 

Michigan 652-664 

Missouri 909-911 

Rhode  Island 1112 

Tennessee 464,456 

Wisconsin 1305,1306,1308,1309 

Inspection  of  factories,  mines  and  workshops,  bureau  of  labor  statistics  and— Missouri. .      909-911 
Inspection  of  steam  boilers,  etc.— 

Colorado 223 

Idaho 489 

Pennsylvania 1108-1110 

Inspection,  regulation,  etc.,  of  bake  shops  (see  Regulation,  inspection,  etc.,  of  bake  shops). 
Intelligence  offices— 

Illinois 625 

Maine 461,462 

MinnesoU 667.658 

Missouri 908,904 

Wisconsin 1306,1307 

Kansas,  labor  la ws  of 449-461 

Labels  and  seals  of  labor  organizations,  protection  of— Delaware 236 

Labor,  agriculture  and,  bureau  of— North  Dakota 1106, 1107 

Labor, agriculture  and,  commissioner  of— North  Dakota 1106, 1107 

Labor  and  industry,  bureau  of  statistics  of— New  Jersey 1106 

Labor  and  printing,  bureau  of— North  Carolina 1299, 1300 

Labor  and  printing,  commissioner  of— North  Carolina 129J,  1300 

Labor,  and  statistics,  bureau  of  immlKration— Idaho 448, 449 

Labor,  and  statistics,  commissioner  of  immigration— Idaho 448,449 

Labor  commission— Indiana 641-646 

Labor,  commissioner  of  {tee  Commissioner  of  labor). 

Labor,  commissioner  of  agriculture  and— North  Dakota 1106,1107 

Labor, convict  (tee  Convict  labor). 

Labor  Day— North  Carolina 1300 

Labor  disputes,  arbitration  of  (see  Arbitration  of  labor  disputes). 
Labor,  hours  of  (tee  Hours  of  labor). 
Labor  organizations- 
Arizona 436 

OoloiBdo 231,232 
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Laws  relatinj?  to  labor— Continued.  PM^ 

Labor  organizatioDfi— Concluded. 

Connecticut 2S4 

Delaware 235 

Idaho 440.441.444,445 

Texas 1112.1113 

Wisconsin 1307.  IJll 

Wyoming Ilia,  1114 

Labor  organizations  of  railroad  employees,  forger)-,  etc.,  of  receipts  for  dues  in — Wii>- 

eonsin 1307. 13W 

Labor  organizations,  protection  of  employees  as  members  of  (see  Protection  of  employees 
as  members  of  labor  organizations). 

Labor  organizations,  protection  of  labels  and  seals  of— Delaware 235 

Labor  statistics  and  inspection  of  factories,  mines,  and  workshops,  bureau  of— Missouri.      909-911 

Labor  statistics,  bureau  of— Connecticut 234 

Labor  statistics,  commissioner  of— Connecticut 2S4 

Labor,  8undav  («e  Sundav  labor). 

Labor,  unskilled,  on  public  works,  pay  of— Indiana 651 

Laborers  on  public  works,  emplo>anent  of — Colorado 230 

Laborers,  protection  of  wages  due  {see  Protection  of  wages  due  laborers). 

Letters  of  recommendation  given  by  employers,  forgery,  etc..  of— Wisconsin 1307. 13QI 

Liability,  employers'  («<f  Employers'  liability}. 

Liability,  employers'— Limitation  of  time  for  bringing  suits  for  damages— Michigan 633 

Liability  of  railroad  companies  for  injuries  of  employees — North  Dakota 1107 

Licensing,  etc.,  of  employment  agencies- 
Maine 451.4.T(; 

Minnesota to7. 658 

Wis<'onsin 1306,  IXH 

Licensing,  examination,  etc..  of  barbers  (are  Examination,  licensing,  etc..  of  barbers). 
Licensing,    examination,  etc.,    of   horseshoers  (see  Examination,    licensing,  etc..  of 
horseshoere). 

Licensing,  examination,  etc.,  of  plumber*— New  Hampshire 1108.1104 

Licensing,  examination,  etc.,  of  stationary  engineers — Pennsylvania IIOI^UIO 

Liens,  miners'— Mis»ouri 909 

Limitation  of  time  for  bringing  suits  for  damages — Employers'  liability— Michigan 6SS 

Lockouts — 

Idaho 447 

Illinois 634 

Indiana 642 

Maine,  labor  laws  of 451.4.'ie 

Manual  training— Wistx>nsin 1304 

Manufacture  of  cipars,  regulating  the— Wiscon-sln 1304. 1305 

Michigan,  labor  lawsof 651-6A7 

Mine  inspection,  bureau  of  mines,  mining  and— Miasouri 907 

Mine  repiilations — 

Arkansas 221 

Colorado 223''£W 

Idaho 441-443 

Illinois 625-^40 

Indiana e49.62iO 

Kan}«s 4.'iO,4.M 

Michigan &l,t^f2 

Missouri 90fW9U9 

Pennsylvania 1110.1111 

Tennessee 4518 

Wyoming 1114 

Miners,  hospital  for— Wyoming 1U4 

Miners'  liens — MiHSOuri ?. .  9U9 

Miners,  mortgages  on  mining  claims  to  be  posted  before  employing— South  Dakota 1112 

Mines,  accidents  in  if*fr  Accidents  in  mines). 

Mines,  and  workshoi)s,  bureau  of  labor  statistics,  and  inspection  of  factories— MiaitHirl . .      909-911 

Mines,  bureau  of — Colorado 223-230 

Mines,  coal  (wc  C<»al  mines). 

Mines,  commissioner  of— Colorado 22S-'.sao 

Mines,  inspection,  etc.,  of  {^rr  Inspection,  etc..  of  mines). 

Mines,  mining,  and  mine  Inspection,  bureau  of— Missouri 907 

Mines,  weighing  coal  at  (wr  Weighing  coal  at  mines). 

Mining  and  mine  inspection,  bureau  of  mines— Missouri 907 

Mining  claims,  mortgages  on,  to  be  posted  before  employing  minen— South  Dakota 1112 

Minnesota,  labor  laws  of 6&7-659 

Missouri,  labor  laws  of 901-911 

Mortgages  on  mining  claims  to  be  posted  before  employing  mineis— South  Dakota 1112 

Nebraska,  labor  laws  of 1009-lH)i 

New  Hampsh  ire,  labor  laws  of llOS-1106 

New  Jersey,  labor  laws  of 1106,  IM* 

New  York,  labor  laws  of M9 

Nonresidents,  appointment  and  importation  of,  as  peace  officers  prohibited— Idaho 437, 43B 

North  C^irolina.  labor  laws  of 1299-t>H 

North  Dakota,  labor  laws  of IIO6-IIOI 

Notice  of  intention  to  discharge  requi red— Wiaconain 1310, 1311 

Notice  of  Intention  to  leave  employ  required-Wisconsin 1810.1S11 

Obstructing,  injuring  property,  etc.,  of  railroads— Idaho 449 

Oklahoma,  labor  laws  of 1108 

Organizations,  labor  (wyr  Labor  organizations). 

Organizations,  labor,  of  railroad  employees,  forgery,  etc.,  of  receipt!  for  dncs  In— Wia- 

consin 1307,1308 

Organizations,  labor,  protection  of  employees  as  membenof  {$ee  Protection  of  emploree* 
as  members  of  labor  organizations). 

Organizations,  labor,  protection  of  labels  and  seals  of —Delaware 236 

Pay  of  imskUled  labor  on  public  works— Indiana ffl 
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LaiTVB  relating  to  labor— Contlnncd.  Pago. 

Pa3rment  of  wagea— 

Arkaiuas 222 

Colorado 232,233 

Indiana 641,651 

Kansas 450 

Mlasouri 906 

New  Jersey 1105,1106 

Tennessee 452, 453 

Peace  officers,  appointment  and  importation  of  nonresidents  &h,  prohibited— Idaho 437, 438 

Penalty  for  aiding,  etc. ,  sailors  to  desert— Maine 452 

Pennsylvania,  labor  laws  of 1108-1112 

Plumbers,  examination,  licensing,  etc.,  of— New  Hampshire 1103, 1104 

Preferred,  wage»— Michigan 653 

Printing,  bureau  of  labor  and— North  Carolina 1299, 1300 

Printing,  commissioner  of  labor  and— North  Carolina 1299, 1300 

Printing,  public,  to  be  done  in  State— Idaho 440 

Procuring  employees,  deception,  unlawful  force,  etc..  in— Illinois 624, 625 

Protection  of  employees  as  members  of  labor  organizations- 
Connecticut 234 

Idaho 440,441 

Texas , 1112,1113 

Wisconsin 1311 

Protection  of  employees  as  voters- 
North  Carolina 1300 

Oklahoma 1108 

Wisconsin 1810,1311 

Protection  of  ernployees  on  public  works— Idaho 439 

Protection  of  labels  and  seals  of  labor  organizations— Delaware 235 

Protection  of  street  railway  employees— Inclosed  platforms— New  Hampshire 1104, 1105 

Protection  <  '  wages  due  laborers- 
Colorado 230 

Tennessee 453 

Wisconsin 1310 

Public  employment  bureaus,  free  {aee  Free  public  employment  bureaus). 

Public  printing  to  be  <  »ne  in  State— Idaho 440 

Public  schools,  free  text-books  in— Wyoming 1114 

Public  worhs,  employees  on,  protection  of— Idaho 439 

Public  works,  employment  of  aliens  on  (see  Employment  of  aliens  on  public  workw). 

Public  works,  employnent  of  laborers  on— Colorado 230 

Public  works,  pay  of  unskilled  labor  on— Indiana 651 

Railroad  companies,  liability  of,  for  injuries  of  employees— North  Dakota 1107 

Railroad  employees,  forgery,  etc.,  of  receipts  for  dues  in  labor  organizations  of— Wiscon- 
sin   1307,1808 

Railroads,  obstructing,  injuring,  etc.,  property  of— Idaho 440 

Railroads.safety  appliances  on— Wasnington 1302 

Railway,  street,  employees,  protection  of— Inclosed  platforms— New  Hampshire 1104, 1105 

Receipts  for  dues  in  labor  oiganizations  of  railroad  employees,  forgery,  etc.,  of —Wisconsin  1307,1308 

Recommendation,  letters  of,  given  by  employers,  forgery,  etc. ,  of— Wisconsin 1307, 1308 

Regulatingthemanufacturcof  cigars— Wisconsin 1304,1305 

Regulation,  inspection,  etc.,  of  bake  shops- 
Connecticut 1099 

Indiana 645-649 

Missouri 904,906 

Regulations,  mine  {see  Mine  regulations). 

Rhode  Island,  labor  laws  of 1112 

Safety  appliances  on  railroads— Washington 1302 

Sailors,  penalty  for  aiding,  etc.,  to  desert— Maine 452 

Sales,  conditional— Connecticut 234 

Schools,  public,  free  text-books  in— Wyomlnar 1114 

Seals  of  labor  organizations,  protection  of  labels  and— Delaware 235 

Seats  for  employees- 
Florida 436 

Nebraska 1102,1103 

Wisconsin 1304 

South  Dakota,  labor  laws  of 1112 

Stationary  engineers,  examination,  licensing,  etc..  of— Pennsylvania 1108-1110 

Statistics,  bureau  of  immigration,  labor,  and— Idaho 448, 449 

Statistics,  collection  of  {see  Collection  of  statistics). 

Statistics,  commissioner  of  immigration,  labor,  and— Idaho 448, 449 

Statistics,  labor,  and  inspection  of  factories,  mines,  and  workshops,  bureau  of— Missouri . .      909-911 

Statistics,  labor,  bureau  of— Connecticut 234 

Statistics,  labor,  commissioner  of— Connecticut 234 

Statistics  of  labor  and  industry,  bureau  of— New  Jersey 1 106 

Steam  boilers,  etc.,  Inspection  of  {see  Inspection  of  steam  boilers,  etc.). 

Street-railway  employees,  protection  of— Inclosed  platforms— New  Hampshire 1104, 1105 

Idaho 447 

Illinois 624 

Indiana 642,643 

Suits  for  damages,  limitation  of  time  for  bringing— Employer's  liability— Michigan 653 

Suits  for  wages,  attorney's  fees  in— Idaho 447 

Sunday  labor- 
Connecticut 233 

Delaware 235 

Minnesota 658 

Sweating  system- 
Connecticut 284 

Indiana 647 

Michigan 657 

Mlsaouri ,,,,.,,,,. ,..,.  90i 
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Laws  relating  to  labor— Concluded.  1^ 

•    Sweating  system — Concluded. 

Pennsylvania ] 

Wisconsin ia(>1.13IH^1 

Tennessee,  labor  laws  of tiO- 

Texas,  labor  laws  of 1112.1 

•*  The  exempt  class  "  and  • '  The  labor  class  in  cities  "—Civil-service  law — New  York ^m 

Time  to  vote  to  be  allowed  em  ploy  ee»— Oklahoma OB 

Trade-marks  of  trade  unions,  etc.— 

Arizona tfl 

Colorado 2Zl,aK 

Idaho , 444.  «ft 

Wyoming , 1113^  UM 

Trade  unions- 
Arizona , 4S 

Colorado 2S1^2B 

Connecticut IB 

Idaho 410, 441,444.  4« 

Texas lll^ua 

Wisconsin xac 

Wyoming 111X.1111 

Trade  unions, etc.,  trade-marks  of  {txe  Trade-marks  of  trade  unions, etc.). 

Training,  industrial— Wisconsin UW 

Training,  manual— Wisconsin OM 

Truck  system — 

Colorado 232.91 

Kansas '- 4ai 

Tennessee 49 

Unskilledlabor,i>ay  of,  on  public  works— Indiana 6a 

Vote,  time  to,  to  be  allowed  employees— Oklahoma IMS 

Voters,  protection  of  employees  as  {see  Protection  of  employees  as  voters). 
Wages- 
Arkansas 238 

Colorado 2S0,23S.2a 

Idaho 4C 

Indiana Ml 

Kansas ^0 

Michigan 6a2.fifil 

Missouri 906^90 

New  Jersey 110&.1.MV 

Tennessee 4SZ,  4Si 

Wisconsin ISM 

Wages,  attorney' s  fees  in  suits  for— Idaho 44T 

Wages  due  laborers,  protection  of  (see  Protection  of  wages  due  laborers). 

Wages,  future,  assignment  of— Indiana 441 

Wages,  payment  oi  («cc  Payment  of  wages). 

Wages  preferred- Michigan fiS 

Washington,  labor  laws  of 13Q1-1JM 

Weighing  coal  at  mines- 
Arkansas 221 

Illinois at 

Michigan C» 

Missouri in&.90a.9Q» 

Wisconsin,  labor  laws  of 1304-1311 

Women,  employment  of  (see  Employment  of  women). 

Workshops,  Dureau  of  labor  statistics,  and  in.spection  of  factories,  mines,  and— Missouri  .      90iMll 

Workshops,  factories  and  {see  Factories  and  workshops). 

Wyoming,  labor  laws  of 1112,1114 

Manufactures  in  Ma«sachusetts,  thirteenth  report  on  the  annual  statistics  of,  1896 384-3li 

Mediation  and  conciliation  {see  Arbitration,  reports  of  State  boards  of). 

Nome  and  Yukon  gold  regions 882-972 

Old  age,  provision  for,  by  government  action  in  certain  European  countries S8S 

Present  status  of  employers*  liability  in  the  United  States USt-WM 

Prices,  wholesale.  1890  to  1899 237-30 

Protection  of  workmen  in  their  employment l-TS 

Railway  employees  in  Prussia,  hours  of  labor  and  of  rest  of WT 

Railway  labor  in  Italy,  condition  of 401--I08, 12U-I9fl 

State  boards  of  arbitration,  reports  of  {see  Arbitration,  reports  of  State  boards  of). 

State  bureaus  of  labor  statistics,  digest  of  recent  reports  of  {see  Digest  of  recent  reports  of 

State  bureaus  of  labor  statistics). 
State  reports  on  building  and  loan  associations  {see  Building  and  loan  associations.  State 
reports  on). 

Statistical  bureau  of  Denmark 694 

Statistics  of  cities 91fr.l(H4 

Strikes  and  lockouts  during  1898  In— 

France ^5-401 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland l»4-att 

System  of  adj ustine  scale  of  wages, etc.,  in  certain  rolling  mills M»-S61 

Trade  associations  in  France 1272-1274 

Trade  unions  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  1898 1274-1258 

Trend  of  wages  from  1891  to  1900 91»^ 

Trusts  and  industrial  combinations flCl-fM 

Unemployed  advisory  board  of  New  South  Wales,  reports  of 1081,100 

Voluntary  conciliation  and  arbitration  in  Great  Britain 497-Ml 

Wagesand  hours  of  labor  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  1896 W6-l« 

Wages, attachment  of ,  in  France 10aft,Wtt 

Wages  from  1891  to  1900,  trend  of Wft-Wft 

Wages  of  Indoor  domestic  servants  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

Wages,  system  of  adjusting  scale  of,  etc.,  in  certain  rolling  mills 

'>ole8ale  prices,  1890  to  1899 

>m en,  protection  of,  in  their  employment —. 

\  and  Nome  gold  regions .„••..«.%... 
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